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PREFACE 


This book calls, perhaps, for some explanation of its scope and plan, if 
Dpt also of its len^h. if is not easy to appreciate either the magnitude 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repifblics (nearly one-sixth of the entire 
land-surface of the globe, with a population fapidly approaching 200 
mi]lions) ; or the variety, ranging from barbarism to a high degree of 
cultnrt), of its hundred or more different races and languages. Its organisa- 
tional structure is surely the most (loinplicated known to political science. 
We ask the reader to gaze at tlie map (frontispiece), and at the two 
diagrams (pp. 350 and 353 of Ihe Appendices of Part 1.) giving precisely 
the main administrative areas and the principal organs of government 
of the USSR, wliioh Mr. J. K. Horrabin ha^s specially tlrawn, upon Mr. S. P. 
Turin's information, and generously Contributed to this work. These 
diagrams,* notwithstanding their wealth of symbols, (‘an do no more than 
start the re(]uisito impression of complication of fed*Tation within federa- 
tion, and of tier upon tier of local governing bodies and central adminis- 
trative organs. But in addition to all that is indicated by the map and 
those duigj'ciR'is of the (trganisation of the citizens, the reacb^r has to 
visualise tlic iv holly dillerent and not l(»ss complicated organisation of 
these same men and w^om(‘n in wealth production, whctlnu* as independent 
producers, as wage or salary eariKTs in tli(ir trade unions, or as groups 
of co-partners in agriculture, in hunting and fishing, or in manufacture. 
There is yet a third universal organisation of these million families in 
their capa(iity of consumers, in wdiich they become members of a liierarchy 
of some 45,000 local societies for the distribution among themselves of 
the foodstuffs and other commodities of their domestic housekeeping. 
And we have still to name a fourth pyranjida^ . »id o(]ually ubiquitous 
organisation, the most unique and original, and soim* would say the most 
siguiffcant of all, made up of the ('xtonsive immiberslnp of wdiat we have 
termed the Vocation of Leadcr»'‘hip. 

Even this is not the whole story The degree of complication of the 
administrative, industrial and political sti^ictiire of the CSSR does but 
correspopd witl^the magnitude and variety of the fiinetioiis for which 
the structure is elaborated : functions which transcend in scope and range 
those consciously and deliberately uiid(u*taktui by any other community. 
And, in eaeji department, structure and fuiietion are intertwined with 
each other ^nd with a wealth of vo^jintary associations and spontaneous 
individual activities to constiUite a higlily iiitegratetl society which 
definitely forms a synthesis. In all social liLstorv —that ‘‘ endless adven- 
ture of governing men ’’--there has been no such a colossal ^nd so 
excitiilg an experiment. It takes us over 7()0 pages, constituting the 
six chapters and appendices of Part 1, and the first four chapters of 
Part II., to set forth all the welter of structure and fiincticpn making up 
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what is, merely in magnitude, the biggest integrated social organisation 
in this world. ‘ f 

This widely comprehensive and, as it seems ttf-day, solidly united 
mass organisation, ^s brand new, not yet twenty years old, and is still 
rapidly developing. We suggest that, if it endures, its eventual impact 
on the rest of the world must be considerable. As aims are grandiose and 
far-reaching. With what purpose dii-e its leaders and directors animated ? 
What is the philosophy on which their lives are based ? Upon what 
motives and instruments do they rely for the attainment of their ends ? 
What original conceptions of economics and political science, and what 
new inventions in systems of wealth production and of social relations, 
are being worked out in the Soviet Union, where, by the way, they claim, 
by their novel adjustment of a planned supply to a universally effectiv'c 
demand, to have definitely got rid of involuntary unemployment ? Can 
it be true that there is evolving, out of the incessant, pu])lic discussions 
of the millions of adolescents bet^^een the Baltic and the Pacific, a new 
ethical system, with a code of conduct emerging from Mieir actual ex- 
perience of a transformed social life ? These issues are discussed in 
Chapters XI. and XII. Finally, we add a short epilogue raising the 
question whether what the world is witnessing to-day in the USSR does 
not amount to a new civilisation, differing from any that lias lutlierto 
existed ; and whether it is likely to spread beyond its present borders. 

But why undertake so great a task as a comprelKuisive description 
of the entire social order of the USSR ? The answer is that it lias been 
borne in on us by experience that the first step 1o any competent under- 
standing of wliat is happening in the USSR is that tin* picture should 
be viewed as a whole. At tlie outset it may seem easier for eac h student 
to confine his investigation into his own particular speciality, and to write 
a detailed monograph, upon what the USSR has done in that limited field. 
But unless and until the org«‘yii«ation of the Sovied Union has becui studied 
as a whole, and some intelligent comprehension has Ikmui gamed of its 
complicated structure and manifold activities , of its aim and purpose ; 
of the direction , ill whi:h it is travelling; of its instruments and its 
methods; and of its jihilosophy — no. satisfying judgment can b»» passed 
upon any part of its work. No survey either of its achic‘V('meiits or of 
its shortcomings in wealth production or in artistic development, in 
education or in medicine, in changing the standard of living or revising 
the bounds of freedom, can be (*ompetently made without a grasp of the 
principles of multiformity and imiversalism that run through the warp 
and weft of every part of its texture. It is not the failure ()r the fulfil- 
ment of any one function that is significant, but the life of the whole ; 
and, be it added, not so much what the ever-moving mass is to-day, as 
whence it has come and whither it is tending. It is for this reason that 
we have, greatly daring, attempted to map the whole of what we may 
picture as the Eurasian Plain, in the belief that, however imperfect our 
survey, it will help other travellers to find their way in more detailed 
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studies of their own specialities, by, which t)ur necessarily supeAcial 
sketches bfe corrected, supplemented or superseded. 

Contrary to common expectation, we have found the material our 
work abundant and accessible. Of the vast outpouring of books in many 
languages sinc(i 1917, giving tourists’ impressions of ifie laud of the soviets, 
together with the bt3ttA autlientkiated narratives of the resident news- 
paper corresponuents, we need not«speak. Among tlic more Scientific 
studies of wlii(*h we have been able to make subfftiantial use in enlargement 
and correction of our own researches, we have to acknovvdedgo that by 
far the greatest proportion stand to the credit of tlu‘ Uiiitr‘d States — an 
outcome, we think, not only of the wider interest taken by that country 
tnau by Great Britain in a new social order, which is now attracting 
thousands of immigrants from the United Stat(‘s, but also of the large 
number of scholarships and hdluwships enabling hcicnitilic res(‘archers to 
spend a year or ^lore in tin* US8H for the prodiictfion of valuable mono- 
graphs. TliCL'c are far too few such •)pport unit ii\s yet provided for the 
Britisli sBn(](*nt. 

In addition to the str(*am of books affording descri]>tions bv eye- 
witnessi‘s ol wliat tliey have seen in the USSR, there is availabh* to the 
S(M*ious sfiahnit an uiuisnal output of printed dfx nnunits l>y ilie Sovnet 
Go\ 'Mj.p. ..t MironjJi nnmy of it.^ d«‘])artments ; by the ancient Aeademy 
ol Scienci's, the thousand and om* seientitn* re,M*a?'e}i institutes, and 
the (‘Aploring (*x]>tMlitions that they send out ; by Mn* trade nnions ; by 
the Industrial t ’oof^uMtivt* S()(*i(‘tie.s ; by lhi‘ Consumers' ( \)o]Mn*ative 
Alovement ; auvi, last but not least, bv th(‘ (’omniunist I'arty. These 
masses ol r('ports and statistics are not all in Hiissiaii, nor yet in the 
languages of tlie various national minorities. Probalily no otlnn* govern- 
iiKuil in the vvoild issuert so larg(‘ a mass of documents in languages otlier 
than its own (larg(‘jy in English, French or tlerman), whcllnu as tlie 
})roce(Mlings ol eonfcr(*]i('(‘s or congresses, or tli«- decrees and codes, or 
the s]i(M*ehes of its h'.nling statesmen, or tlie ri‘ports of the dise(»\enes of 
the scienlilic ex})l()]ing paities, or tlie instructions to subordinate tli‘pait- 
ments. In addition to these doeuiiKuits tlien^, is tin* large and always 
increasing soviet ])ress, fiom such l^suling journ.ils as Pl'dcda and lin.sfia, 
and their scores of local imitators, down to the innumerable news-sheets 
and waU iiewsp^^pers of the faciories and mines, of the eidlective farms, 
and of thi‘ state, mmiicijial and cooperative plants and olliet*s : whilst, 
lor those wIkj are inti'rested in the personal life of the st>viet citi/.en there 
are novels and plays, comic periodicals and all \ arietics of exhibition of the 
self-criticis'm in whicli the Russians delight. Nor are foreigners iii'glected. 
The Moscow press turns out daily a%l weekly organs, wi(h*ly distributed 
throiigliout the USSR, in English, German and Ereneh. * Th(‘so journals, 
like all newsjiapers in the USSR, are almost entirely filled witli information 
about tlie doings of tin* Sovnarkoni, and the Uentral Comiuitteo of the 
Communist Party, or with ilet ailed ilescriptious of tlie workings of mines, 
oilfields, factories and state or collective, farms, statistics of^the extent of 
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fulfilment ( 5 f the Five-Year Plan, and other instructional material. 
Meanwhile, the powerful wireless stations in Moscow broadcast the same 
kind of thing nightly to the world m no fewer thatf fourteen European 
languages, together mth Esperanto 

Although we have aimed at precision in our references, we do not 
indulge 111 a comprehensive bibliography We have thought it more 
likely to be helpful to students wishing to explore further any of the 
topics 'With which we deal to give in each chapter a list of the pimcipal 
sources of mfoimation accessible to British or American students (usually 
omitting therefore books existing only m Russian or Ukrainian, even 
where wq have lixd relevant extruts fiom them tianslated for our own 
use) 

Throughout our woik we have had the valuxble assistance of Mi S P ’ 
Turin, lectuier at the School of Slavomc and East Euiopcan Studies and 
the London School ot Economics and Political Scumcjin the Umvcisity 
of London who has not onU kept us continuoiislv up to date about what 
is being publislu d in tin USSR but h xs ilso fu ( ly jil icc d it oui disposal 
much additional mioimation derived fiom his long study of liis nitive 
land both piior and subseejuent to tlu Revolution Ills iceent book 
Fi 07 n Petit th( Gxaf to Titiin supplies a viluxhlc histoiK il introduction 
to the picsent Ixboiii movement AIi Tuiin uas cnalilcd us to ivoid 
man'v rai'^takes without neccbsiiily shiring cithci oiii viewpoint oi our 
opinions and lie is m no wav rcspon^ibh foi oui gcmi ilisxtioiis oi our 
judgments 

We mint mention xlsotlu issi time wc hive dc rivc d fiom T)i Julius 
F Heckcr alike thiough his books Pthfjion mu! ( ottitti /tusot }/os(oiv 
Dialogues, Russian Sociolocff/ and others and thio igh our illumiii itmg 
discussions with him in Moscow iinl Jjondon Iiidce d we must gntc hilly 
acknowledge the continuous help W( have itct iv< d duiing the p ist loui 
yeais x’lom fiunds too niiiadous to mention sfientitic i id htcixij, 
Russiin and non Russiin lesidints m the I SSR ind ilso i vihs of moie 
than one gduixtion ind of ill slndes of o])inion Vt ill times and 
notabl} dining on/* Msits to tin I SwK tlu soviet lutlioiitic shave vMllingly 
answeif d oui iiinume I iblc ciiubtions f.rid ,^iv( n ih e ve i\ fi(ilit> tor going 
anywhere tint wc w intcd to ^o toi seeing woiks lictoiics and iaims, 
schools and hospitds and other institutions is well #\s foi admission 
to meetings tint we wished to itte id We hive gxthered mue h, not 
only fiom oftinxls but also fiom tixde unionists tcachcis eiigmeeis, 
doctors, peasants anel bsliermen not omitting to tike due note ol what 
we have been told by dise ontente d mte lligciitsia and disgiiiriiled levolu- 
tionanes both ipside the USSR and clse^’ lici ^ 

What we have sought to present is an objective view of the whole 
social order of the US?sR as it exists to elay, with no more past history 
than IS necessary for explanation, and wdli an intelligent impression of 
the direction in whicli it is trave lling Wi have not hesitated to criticise 
anything th^t e^pemed to us to call for criticism We^slo not pretend to be 
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without bias (who is ?), but we have tried to be aware of our bias, and 
ha’ife striven for objectivity. 

The question will arise in some quarters : Why did two aged mortals, 
both nearing their ninth decade, undertake a work ^ such magnitude ? 
We feat our presumption must be ascribed to the recTclessness of old age. 
In our retirement with aaily bread secured, we had nothing to lose by 
the venture — not even our reputatioif, which will naturally stand or fall 
upon our entire output of the past half-century •to the load of which one 
more book makes no jippreciable difference. On the other hand, we had 
a world to gain — a now subjcnit to investigate ; a fresli circle of stimulating 
acjjjuaintances with whom to discuss entirely now topics, and above all a 
daily joint occupation, in intimate companionship, to interest, amuse and 
aven excite us in che. last stage of life s journey. This world we have 
gained and enjoyed. To use a theological term, tliis book is therefore 
bo be received as# work of supererogation, which, •as we undorstaiid it, 
means something not required, but spcfkitaneonsly olTercd, which may be 
ignored or criticis<‘(l, but which docs not warrant blame., even if it be 
deemed (to use the words of Steele) ‘‘ an act of so great supererogation as 
singing witliout a voice ” ! Or, to take a humbler analogy, it may be 
taken tin*, etcetera, oft.eii tlirown in as a gift by the salesman wdth a 
p«<*kag(‘ Oi go».t Is already V^^hl for. As such we may present it uiialiashed 
our British <ind American readers. 

The reader will find at the end of Tart I. (pp. llt)-431) an excep- 
tionally accimitr translath)!! of the coiiqdete text of the Xow (Constitution 
3f J9‘h), by Mrs. Anna Louise. Strong, to whom we are indebted for per- 
mission to reprint it. We give also a summary in the form of a new 
Declaratiou of the Rigid s of Man. At the imd of I'art II., after the 
Epilogue, wc ad<l a lengthy Postscript (pp. 91h-97)^). dealing with the 
arincipal ( lia-nges iii the Soviet Pnion since L9S4-11)35. 

SIDNEY AN^ BEATHIPE WEBB 
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Since tha signing of th^ German-Soviet Pact in 1939 1 have been fre- 
quently asked by b^'wildered friends : Is there any distinction between 
the status and activities of Stalin on iflie one hand and Hitler and*Musso- 
lini on the other : are these three men all alike dictators ? And secondly, 
have these three sovereign states similar constitutions by law established : 
or is the Soviet Union, ^ unlike Germany and Italy, a political democracy 
sijpiilar in essence, if not in detail, to the political democraciq^ of the 
•U.S.A. and Great Britain ? And assuming that the Soviet Union is a 
political democracy, has democratic control of the instruments of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange been added so that the government 
should be, not me^ly a government of the people by the people, but also 
a government for the good of the peopJfe ? Finally, is it riglit to suggest 
that Soviet Communism is a new civilisation which will, in spite of the 
crudities and cruelties inherent in violent revolution and fear of foreign 
aggression, result in maximising the wealth of the nation and distributing 
it amont' cJl the inhabitants on the principle of from (‘a(*h man according 
to lij'i Icicult} Mild to‘each*man according to his n^od ? 

h Slalin a Dictator ^ 

To answer the first cpiestioii — Is Stalin a dictator i - -we must agree 
on what meaning is to be attached to the term diriator : otherwise argu- 
ment is waste of time. Assuming that we accept the primary meaning 
of the term dictator, as it is defined in the New English Dictionarg — “ a 
ruler oi governor whose word is law ; an absolute ruler of the state — 
and who authoritatively prescribes a couisc^of ac^nin or dictates what 
is to he done ” (the example given being the Dictators of anciimt Rome) 
—Stalin is not a dictator. So far as Stalin is related to the constitution 
of the USSR, as amended in 1936, he is the duly elected represiuitative 
of one of tlie Moscow constituencies.to the Supremo Soviet of the USSR. 
By this assembly he has been selected as lyie of the tliirty members of 
the Presidium of^the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, accountable to the 
representative assembly for all its activities. It is this Presidium which 
selects the Council of Commissars (Sovnarkom) and, during the intervals 
between the jneetings of the Supreme Soviet, controls the policy of the 
Sovnarkom, t)f which Molotov has beeji for many years the Prime Minister, 
and, since 1939, also the Foreign Secretary. In May 1941, Stalin, 
hitherto content to be a member of the Presidium, alarmecf at the menace 
of a victorious German army invading the Ukraine, took over, with the '' 
consent* SP the Presidium, the office of Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence, leaving Molotov as Foreign Secretary ; in exactly the same way, 
and for a simflar reason — ^the world war— that Winston Churchill, with 
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the consent of the House of Commons, became Prime Minister and AGnister 
of D^ience with Chamberlain, the outgoing Prime Minist6t, as a prominent 
member of the British Cabinet. As Prime Minisrjcr I d^ubt whetW 
Stalin would have (iffered, as Churchill did, to amalgamate the USSR on 
terms of equality with another Great Power without consulting the 
Presidium of which he was a member. Neither the Prime Minister of 
the British Cabinet nor the presiding member of- the Soviiarkom has any- 
thing like the autocratic power of the President of the U.S.A., who not 
only selects the members of his Cabinet subject to the formal control 
of the Senate, but is also Commander-in-Chief of the American armed 
forces and, under the Lease-Lend Act, is empowefed to safeguard, in one 
way or another, the arrival of munitions and food at the British pofts.. 
By declaring, in May this year, a state of unlimited national emergency,* 
President Roosevelt legally assumes a virtual dictatorship of the United 
States. He has power to take over transport, to conjmandeor the radio 
for the purposes of propagandas, to control imports and all exchange 
transactions, to requisition ships and to suspend laws governing working 
hours, and, most important of all, to decide on industrial priorities and, if 
necessary, to take over industrial plants. 

In what manner, then, docs Stalin exceed in authoiity over his 
country’s destiny the British Prime Minister or the ViiKuican President ? 
The office by which Stalin earns his livelihood and owes his predominant 
influence is that of general secretaiy of the Communist Party, a uniqiie 
organisation the characteristics of whicli,. whether good or e\'il, I shall 
describe later on in this volume. Here I will not(j that the Communist 
Party, unlike the Roman Catholic and Anglican tJhurch, is not an oli- 
garchy ; it is d(nnocratic in its internal structure', having a, representative 
congress electing a central committee which in its turn sc'letds the Polit- 
bureau and other exeoutiv(5 organs of the Communist Party. Nor has 
Stalin ever claimed tlu? position of a dic.tator or fiH'hrer. Far otherwise ; 
he has persistently asserted in his writings and spcjcches that as a member 
of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of llu^ USSR, lu' is merely a 
colleague of thirty other members, and that so far as the Communist 
Party is concerned he acts as general secretary under the ord(‘rs of the 
executive. He has, in fact, frequently pointed out that he does no more 
than carry out the decisions of the Central Committee pf the Communist 
Party. Thus, in describing his momentous article known as “ Dizzy with 
Success ”, he expressly states that this was written on “ the well-lcnown 
decisions of the Central Committee regarding the fight ‘ against Distor- 
tions of the Party Line ’ in the collective farm movement. C . . In this 
connection ”, he continues, “ I recently, received a number of letters from 
comrades, collective farmers, calling upon me to reply to the questions 
^contkined in them. It was my duty to reply to the letters in private 
correspondence ; but that proved to be impossible, since morfe uhan half 
the letters received did not have the addresses of the writers (they forgot 
to send their addresses). Nevertheless the questions, raised 'in these letters 
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are of tremendoiM political interest to our comrades. ... In view of this 
I found myself meed with the necessity of replying to the comraaes in 
an open lette#, i.e. in ftie press. ... I did this all the more willingly dince 
I had a direct decision of the Central Committee to thife purpose.” 

Is the a PoliUcal Democracy 

In answer to the second question — Is the USS?{. a political democracy ? 
— ^it is clear that, tested by the Constitution of the Soviet Union as 
revised and enacted in 1 936,^ the USSR is the most inclusive and equalised 
dejaocracy in the world. The Supreme Soviet of the USSR consists of 
two chambers -the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, 
^he Soviet of the Union is directly elected by the citizens in electoral 
districts of one d('.pnty for three hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
number of deputite to-day being over twelve hundred. The Soviet of 
Nationalities, with over six hundred dd^mties, also directly elected, aims 
at giving aTdditional representation to ethnical groups whether manifested 
in colour or figure, languagcj or literatuni, ndigion or manners, inhabiting 
large areas of the USSR. These scj)aratc Constituent Republics (now 
sixteen, formerly eleven) are supplemented by smaller lo(‘al areas also 
distinguished ]>y laoml chtiracteristics, termed Autonomous Republics or 
A^i-tonomous Regions, to all of whom are allotted a small number of 
deputies to the Soviet of Nationalities. The two chambers which make 
up the SupriUK^ So''i(»t of the USSR have e(|ual rights, and their sessions 
begin and terminate simultaneously. Joint sessions of both^ chambers 
are needed to ratify legislation and meet twh^e a year, and are convened 
by the Presidium of th(‘ Supreme Soviet at its direction, oi on demand 
of one of the constituent republics. All these assemblies, ndiether the 
Soviet of the Union or the Soviet of Nationalities, together with a network 
of subordinate provincial, municipal and vilh^-ge* ^ ' iets, are directly 
elected by secret ballot, by all the inhabitants over eighteen years of age, 
without distinction of sox, race or religion, or political or social opinion. 
For instance, the ‘‘ deprived class ” of the earliw coiit^itutions, former 
landlords and capitalist profit-makofs, rolat ions of the late Tsar, or mem- 
bers of a religious order, are now included»on the register of voters. I 
may addJbhat iiejiirly fifty thousand practising priests of the Greek Ortho- 
dox Church, together with several hundreds of Roman Catholics, 
Evangelicals, Mohammedans and Buddhist officiants, vrere enfranchised 
by the constitution of 1936. 

The Insistence on naciai Equality 

How does this constitution of the Soviet Union compare witlf that 
of GrealTBritain which assumes to be a political democracy ? Passing 

^ Tho first meeting of the freely cleeted Supreme Soviet of the USSR took place in 
January 1938 (see^ge ^^l). 
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over the doubtful characteristics in the constitution Qreat Britain 
itself Vith its forty-seven million inhabitants — ^for instanbe, the hei^di^ary 
Hoiise of Lords and the prerogative of the Eong^co refdas sanction to 
statutes passed b}^* the House of Commons and rejected by the House 
of Lords — let us admit that the Home Country^fter the enfranchisement 
of women in 1919) is a political democracy. Wnat about the constitution 
of the British Coinmonwealth of ‘Nations with its five hundred million 
inhabitants ? Within ttis vast area only seventy millions are governed 
by a political democracy. Even among the self-governing Dominions 
which are assumed to be political democracies, one — the South African 
Union--r refuses any participation in its government by the coloured races 
who are the majority of the inhabitants ; whilst Canada and Australia 
ignored the native tribes (when they did not exterminate them) as pos- 
sible citizens of the newly formed state. New Zealand is the one honour- 
able exception ; the British emigrants, once they bad conquered the 
island, accepted the Maoris as fuUy-fledged citizens, not only as electors, 
but as members of the legislature and in many cases members of the 
Cabinet. Leaving out of consideration tin* fifty or so small protectorates 
or mandated territories, we note that India with its four hundred million 
inhabitants is mainly governed by a British civil service, and though we 
may believe in the good intentions of our Govv‘riimcnt to make it into a 
self-governing Dominion, we imprisoned without trial some ^e veil thousajid 
natives who spend their lives in propaganda for Indian independence, 
and condemned their remarkable and highly gifted leader, Nehru, to five 
years’ rigorous imprisonment. 

The British Commonwealth of Nations is not alone among the capitalist 
democracies in the refusal to accept racial equality within its own teriitory, 
as a necessary characteristic of political di'mocracy. In the U.S.A. the 
negroes, though assumed by the federal constitution to be entitled to 
vote and to represent voters, are by tlie electoral law and administrative 
practice of particular states excluded from being fully-fiedgcd citizens 
with the right to vote and to becomi' representatives. The Dutch and 
Belgian empires^have adike discrimination against the native inhabitants. 
Hence, if equal rights to all races within a sovereign state is a necessary 
characteristic of political democracy, the USSR stands out as a champion 
of this form of liberty. 

Thus, one of the outstanding features of Soviet political democracy 
is racial equality ; the resolute refusal to regard racial characteristics as 
a disqualification for the right to vote, to be deputies to the legislative 
assembly, to serve on the executive or to be appointed salaried officials. 
One of the reasons for the Anti-Comintern Axis, uniting Nazi Germany, 
Fascist Italy and Shintoist Japan in hostility to the Soviet Union, was 
this insistence by the Bolshevist government on racial equality throughout 
the USSR. These three Great Powers were all alike intent on exfending, 
by force of arms, the dominance of their own race over new territories 
inhabited by so-called inferior races, who have no right to 3elf-determina- 
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tkm and were te accept the social order imposed by the conqueror, or to 
iisk.eztermination. 


The One-Party System 

.There is, however, one characteristic of the political democracy of the 
USSR as formulated in the Constitution of 1936 which needs explanation 
of how and why it exists, if only because it has led to a denial by some 
fervent political democrats that the Soviet Union is a political democracy. 
This seemingly objectionable feature is the One-Party System of govern- 
ment. 

I admit that as an original member of the British Labour Party and 
fhe wife of a leading member of His Majesty’s Opposition and, for two 
short intervals, of a minority labour government, I had a stop in the mind 
when I read the following article in the New Constitution of the USSR, 
1936: 

“ In ac<JOrdance with the interests of the working people and for the 
purpose of developing the organised self-expression and political activity 
of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSR are ensured the right to 
unite in public organisations — trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth orgainsativ'^ns, aport^and defence organisations, cultural, technical 
and scientific spc;ietics ; and the most active and politically-conscious 
citizens from the ranks of the working class and other strata of the working 
people unite in the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which is 
the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to strengthen and 
develop the socialist system and which represents the leading nucleus of 
all organisations of the working people, both social and state.” This 
means, in fact, though it is not explicitly stated, that no other purely 
political organisation is permitted to function in the USSR. 

A study of the facts suggests that when a^revoh tionray government 
is confronted with the task of edu('.ating a mass of illiterate and oppressed 
peoples, of diverse races and religions, among them primitive tribes, not 
only to higher levels of health and culture but also in Jihe art of self- 
government, there is no alternative, to the One-Party System with its 
refusal to permit organised political opposition to the new political and 
economic order. The recent history of the democratic Republic of Turkey 
established by that great statesman Kemal Pasha in 1920 is instructive. 
Faced with a far less difficult task, Kemal Ataturk copied the One-Party 
System of Turkey’s friendly neighbour, the USSR. But after studying 
the democratic constitution of Great ^pitain he decided in 1930 — to quote 
from a recent history of Modei^ Turkey — “ that Turkey needed an 
opposition ; contrary to the advice of the Party, he authorised an experi- 
enced politician named Fethi Bey to form an opposition group in* the 
Assembly, and had arrangements made to see that this group — ^the 
Independent Republican Party — secured some seats in the Assembly at 
the (^neral £16ction.” The experiment, we are told, was not a success. 
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The various social and religious changes had aroused opposition among 
the ‘reactionary elements in the country and the existetice of Fetfci ^ey*s 
paity provided a justification and focus for the exj^ressioiicof this opposi- 
tion. There were fitreet fights between supporters of the Opposition and 
supporters of the Government ; numbers of the Independent Republican 
Party drifted back to the People’s Party and" the leader himself finqjfiy 
resigned. The regime was not sufficiently consolidated for opposition to 
it to be encouraged in tnis way. What Ataturk had in view (apart from 
the conciliation of democratic opinion abroad) was the education of the 
people in political issues, for he believed that that education would come 
from tlje open clash of opinion in debate in the Assembly. Since the death 
of Ataturk the project has been revived — this time with the approval of 
the People’s Party. Twelve of the Party dei)utics were, in the summer 
of 1939, instructed to form an opposition group of devil's advocates in 
the Assembly. They remain, liowever, members o£»thc Parliamentary 
group of the People’s Party, and- even attend its meetings, although they 
may not vote or take part in the discuissions there.” ^ 

This solution of an artificially created opposition secuns rather far- 
fetched. Perhaps the Soviet Union’s invention of ‘‘ non-Party ” mem- 
bers, nominated by trade unions, cooperative societies, collective farms 
and all other conceivable associations for science, the arts and sport, is a 
franker and more feasible method. By th(» term non-Parfj^y 1 may explain, 
it is not implied that the delegate is an unbelic'vcr in the living philosophy 
of Soviet Communism, as would be the case in the use of tlu; term non- 
Christian within a Christian community. All tliat is m(‘ant is that, in 
respect of the communist faith he is a lai/man : that is (to quote the 
second meaning in the New Orford Dicliouary), A man who is an out- 
sider, or a non-expert in relation to some pajticular profession, art or 
branch of knowledge,, especially to law and medicinti ”. These non-Party 


^ Modern Turkey^ })y John J’arker and CharJoa Snulli. lUtO, Roul lodi^f'. “ Kreodoin 
for Colonial Rcoplcs ’’ in Prntjrannuv Jor Victory, Uoutloiig**. 

Tho insistence that an illiterate and uncivilised people riMinirinj*; to he edneaU^d for 
the art of self-sovornment. Ueforc th<\y can exercise tho right fre(*ly and with good results 
has been brought out by tlie studies of Prole.rfsor Maoinillan of the natives of Nouth Africa 
and the West Indies. An ardent supporter of demoeratio self-goverrimcuit for the natives 
of our colonies, lie deserihes his conversion, brought to him afti'r years of experience, 
of the need for a period of apprenticeship to overcome “ natural •, hstaelcs to freedom*'. 
“ It is unnecessary to remind you of tho stultifying, soul-destroying elTeet of utter poverty 
and prolonge.d physical deficiency. Considerations of jiolitie.al freedom do not toueli the 
oppression of poverty. That this always existed in Airiea is clear. It was a revelation 
to me to find, in parts of Africa, quite untouched by white settlement, or ar-fy white influence 
at all, poverty every whit as abject as that induced by landlessness iii’ South Africa ** 
(Freedom for Colonial People by Victory, p. 01, a collection of essays prepared by the 
Fabian Society, *1941). Hence Macmiilan suggested that the superior race who have 
become the dominant power in a territory inhabited by a primitive race should, before 
they ^retire from an authoritative position, educate the native inhabitants not only in 
the art of self-government, but in the capacity to produce suflicient wealth a healthy 
and a cultural life. For a more detailed study of the need for educating tho natives in 
the art of self-government and the maximising of production, see a!lso Macmillan’s Africa 
Energent (Faier, 1938) and Democratization of the Empire (Keg^n Paul, Is.). 
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delegates are said to form the majority in the hundreds of thousands of 
sub(yrdi]^ate soviefs, village, city and provincial. Even in the All-Uhion 
Congress of Se^iets o# 1936 which enacted the New Constitution, they 
constituted 28 per cent of the delegates. “ Politicj^ democracy in a 
socialist state ”, so we told by the most knowledgeable American 
student of Soviet Communism, who has lived and worked for many years 
in the Soviet Union, “ demands elearfy both the expression of Special 
interests of a relatively permanent nature*, and th? continuous correlation 
of ^1 those interests into a unified programme whicli shall not be the 
‘ either or ’ of the two-Party system, but an honest attcm])t to satisfy as 
nearly as possible the sum-total of popular demand. Both these; needs 
are met by the Sovie't (V)nstitution. The special interests of tlie Soviet 
citizen are continuously expressed in the public organisations to which he 
belongs, his trade union, cooperative association, cult lira! , technical or 
scientific society. ®A11 these organisations have the right to nominate 
candidates for office (Article 141) and Afill certainly avail tliems(dvea of 
the riglit. •The l^ommunist Paity meantime (‘xists as a central core of 
members in all of these organisations, drawing out their sjiecial demands, 
correlating tliem with the rest of the country, and leading tliem in a 
direction of a stronger and more prosperous socialist commonwealth. . . ^ 

This iirij jiu* ^ I.ti: icte»istic«of tlie Communist Party as creat(*d by Ijenin 
an^ developed by Stalin and Ins associates, as an organisation tor bringing 
civilisation, not mcTely to millions of poverty-strickem Slav workers and 
peasants, r(‘l(4as(*d from legal serfdom (‘ighty years ago, but also to 
Mongolian races and primitive trib(*s inhabiting the southern and eastern 
territories of the USSJl, will be described later on. 


The AUeruativc of the Ohr-Partfj Sf/stem : the Pifaendonu 
tia Itntiafive and the Iteeall ^ 

Let us now consider tlie prc'sent-day alternatives to the One- Party 
System as it exists in the CSHR. First vve* liavx' the most theor(‘ti(*ally 
democratic of all methods of the government of ])c*opk‘ by tlie people, 
that is, an assemldy of the wdiole body of adult eitizeiis, or if that be 
impracticable owing to masses of electors scattered throughout anext ended 
territory, the refeieiidum, the initiative and tlie recall. Towards the end 
of tlie nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth century^ 
this obvious type of political democracy^ was the fashion of rlie day ; the 
exemplar of tlie long-established Republic of Switzerland ® being cited, 

• 

^ Preface to Anne Louise Strong’s translation of the Nei^ SoMct ( onstitiition. pp. 
87-90. • 

* In the New (Constitution of 11KI6 the iccall is permit teii : Vrticle 142. Every 
deputy shall be obliged to report to th»* electors on his work and on the work of the }?o\iet 
of workinR^^ople’s deputies, and iimy at an,> time In* recall(*d hv di'cision of a majority 
of the electors in the mannei prescribed by law . 

* There are many descriptions of the Swims (\mstitiition and the working of the 
referendum, the tritiativ(^ and the recall. The moat authoritatno aeenib to be Tke 
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“described and applauded, especially by Conservative <r politicians n-nd 
jouinalists ; but if free thought and free speech are the test of a j)ol(tical 
democracy it is one of the most backward of the^ weste^m democracies, 
judged by its written constitution, and its present law, no citizen of the 
Swiss Republic may be a member of the Jesuit Order or of the Communist 
Party. If lie belongs to either of these somewhat discordant partners in 
the sfn of heterodoxy he may n6t reside in his native land. 'So far as 
Great Britain is concefned, we have already experienced this primitive 
democratic structure in the Open Vestry, an assembly of all the male 
parishioners for the relief of the poor, the maintenance of roads, the 
policing of the parish and the levying of the necessary rates to pay for 
these expensive services. The results were so (calamitous that it was 
superseded by the Closed Vestry, that is, government by an oligarch^ 
renewing itself by cooption ; which, in the early decade of the nineteenth 
century, gave place, in thickly populated districts, tq, the Select Vestries 
under the Sturges Bourne Act oft 1818, a representative committetc elected 
by the rate-payers, thus excluding the very poor. The referendum of 
particular proposals to local electors was continued, however, for some 
time, with calamitous results for those who belicive in the extcuision of 
social services. I recall that in my husband’s L.C.C. constituency the 
proposal made by the local authority for the (\stablisliment of a public 
library was negatived by a large majority, the library being afterwjjrds 
established under statutory authority and being much appreciated by the 
population. More recent and spectacular experiments in the referendum, 
the initiative and the recall have been tried in some' of the States of the 
U.S.A. So far as I know, the results have not been encouraging. 


Free Discussion prior to Legislate Enactment in the Union 

And here, I think, the political scientist might consider quite another 
use of the referendum, intfroduced by Soviet statesmen, which secerns to 

Referendum in Switzerland, by Simon Deploige. advoi-ale, translated into English by C. P. 
Trevelyan, edited with nol-es, introduction and aj)pendices by Lilian Tom, 1898 ; 

“ (5) The prohibition of the Jesuits, which was part of the programme of 1872, ‘ may 
be extended also by Federal ordinance to otJier religious orders whose action is considered 
dangerous to the state or disturbs the peace betwc'on sects ’ (Art. 51). 

“ (6) The foundation of new convents or religious orders and the re-estsbliMhincnt oi 
those which have been suppressed are forbidden (Art. 52) ” (p. lli). 

See also Government in Switzerland, by J. M. Vincent : “ The order of the Jesuits ”, 
it is stated, ‘‘ and societies associated with it, are forbidden to locate anywhere in the 
country, and their activity in church or school is entirely prohibited. The establishment 
of new monasteries, or the reopening of suppressed cloisters, is also forbidden. The down- 
fall of the Jesuits in Switzerland was caujied by their incessant interference in affairs of 
state, and the intense ultra-montane character of their policy. It was chiefly theii 
agitation that bf ought about the conflict of religions vdiich resulted in the secession oi 
the Sonderbund, and very nearly the downfall of the republic. It was determined that ii 
futuTO this particular activity should be excluded, since without the agitators the people 
would soon learn to accommodate themselves to each other’s religious vi^Wb.*. . . The 
introduction of the Federal Constitution, the leist edition being 1874, introduced pro- 
portional representation and destroyed the party system by the referendum, the initiative 
and the reoaU ” (p. 276). 
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me to combine the political and economic education of the ordinary man 
mtlk a dinique opportunity for the government to ascertain what the 
people are thiUdng and feeling on certain issues, before they proccea to 
mbmit the proposed projects of social reconstruction to the supreme 
representative assemblv for acceptance or rejection. This device is to 
urge all available orjrmisations, whether governmental or voluntary, to 
biold a series of meetings to discuss freely and openly the particular policy 
proposed by the government. This was markedry the case with the all- 
mportant New Constitution of 1936, after it had been drafted by the 
Communist Party and the Presidium of the Soviet Union. 

“ There forthwith ensued the most spectacularly widespread discussion 
lihat has ever taken place in connection with any governmental action in 
iistory. Under pressure of public demand copies of the draft constitution 
vere issued in editions of ten and fifteen millions, until the grand total 
if sixty million copies was reached, a greater number than has ever beem 
published of any document in siieh a tfrief period. In addition to this 
3ublication*in pamphlet form, the Constitution was ])rinto(l in full in more 
:han ten thousand newspapers, with a total circulation of thirty-seven 
iiillions. Discussions were held in every^farm, factory, school, workers’ 
5lub. Class(‘s met in repeated sessions to study it. In all there were 
leld n-( el ings» with an attendance of thirty-six and a half million 

Dcaple, all of whom felt themselves entitled to send in comments and 
imendments. The number of suggest(‘d amendrmmts which reached the 
Constitutional (>)inmis&ion, sometimes from individuals and sometimes 
rom organised meetings, totalled 134,000. These were sifted and con- 
jidcred, and the more* important suggestions discussed in full session. 
Some were adopted. Such a plebiscite is without precedent. A people 
}hat uses its opportunities of debate so thoroughly has the main requirc- 
nent for working democracy. 

This referendum prior to enactment of the^New C onstitution does not 
jtand alone. In all the factories an<l plants and in every trade union, 
jonsumers’ cooperative movement, and the meetings of local soviets, 
jhere is an interminable discussion by the people coticerned of what should 
)r should not be done, whether in national legislation or local administra- 
aon. It is by these spontaneous and intimate discussions of what 
ictually happens ai* should happen in the workshop or mine, on tlie rail- 
ways or in the collective farms, in the school or university, and even 
within the Communist Party, that the ordinary man and woman becomes 
in active citizen. This self-criticism — to use the Soviet term — is in fact 
}art of the process of educating the people in the art of self-government, 
[t also enables the national executive to ascertain what exactly are the 
reactions of all the people concerned to the proposed legislation. A 
lotable instance was the reference, for public discussion throughout^ the 
country, ot the proposed penalisation of the practice of abortion, unless it 
were needed for th^ survival of the mother ; a discussion which revealed 
;he opposition of maay women, intent on living the life they* liked, and 
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the support of men, anxious to secure the health of their womankind and 
the increase of the birth-rate deemed necessary for the Soviet Union, 
There are, of course, some objections to this freedfjm to criticise ; it may 
result in hamperii^g tlie initiiitive of the director of the plant or the com- 
missar of a public authority. Moreover, when these criticisms are pub- 
lished in the press, they provide the hostile foreigner with evidence of the 
apparent failure of Soviet Commifhism. Indeed it is amusing to discover 
that nearly all the boolcs that are now written proving that there is cor- 
ruption, favouritism and gross inefficiency in the management of industry 
and agriculture, are taken from reports of these discussions in the Soviet 
press, in Pmvda, the organ of the Communist Party; in Isvestia^Jbhe. 
organ of the* government ; in Trud, the organ of the trade union move- 
ment, and in many other local and specialist newspapers. Imagine the 
thousands of bankniptcies, occurring every year in capitalist countries, 
being investigated not only by the workers coiK^crn^d, but also by the 
inhabitants of tlie “ distressed Areas ” ; and their proceedings not only 
reported in the local press, but notified in the government Tlcpartment 
concerned in maximising production for community consumption. In 
Great Britain what material they would furnish to the critics of profit- 
making enterprise.^ But to those who value free thought and free speech 
as the most important factor in a democratic world, tliese risks should 
seem worth running, as they do apparently in the Soviet. Union. 


The Two-Party and Many-Party Systems 

And now for the past and present alternatives to the. One-Party 
System : the assumed Two-Party System of Great Britain and the U.S.A. 
^r the Many-Party System as displayed in the German Second Reich 
inaugurated at Weimar in 1911), or in that much-honoun^d Third Republic 
3f France, esiablished 1871. First, we note that in Gr(;at Britain since 
the Reform Act of 1832, right down to the present day, thcie has always 
existed a third party : during the nineteen tli century the Irish Party, 
ifter 1906 the Iiabour Party, and since 1924 the Liberal Party. This has 
resulted in minority governments ot more than one occasion, which are 
apheld or ht dowm by a party representing a small minority — in the case 
3f the Irish Party, a minority who were hostile to lAe Government of 
Great Britain whatever its palicy might be. Even in the case of the 
Liberal Party and the Labour Party this support of an existing Govern- 
ment is given or refused according to whether or not the policy of the 

^ Thore is also what the American big business chiefs call “ the English lovely law 
3f libel ”, i.e. the use by big British capitalists of action for slander or libel to ensure the 
suppression of all criticism “ of the malpractices of capitalist enUirprise This ” accepted 
technique ”, to quote the Bishop of Birmingham's protest in the House of Lords, June 17, 
1941, makes defence in the law courU so costly, sometimes running into riKtusands or 
sven tens of thousands of pounds, which are mere nothing to n multi-millionaire capitalist 
ring ” hut are so ruinous to private individuals that no one who is not himself a millionaire 
dares to risk^lt. 
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minority is impltmented by the Front Bench, quite irrespective of whether 
this«poUcy happened to be desired by the majority of the inhabitants. 
The Two-Party System of the U.S.A., represented in the federal Govern- 
ment by the Republican and Democratic parties, witv their bosses and 
their “ spoils system ”, a nd leading in the individual states or municipalities 
to ‘perpetual changes in the constitution, sometimes concentrating dic- 
tatorial powers in a Governor or a Mayor, sometimes evolving one or two 
representative bodies checked by the referendum, tin? initiative and the 
recall, is not considered a satisfactory example of political democracy. 
One of the ablest and most recent students of the American political 
system states : “ The present parties have had their life drainecUout of 
them and arc now mere shells ; colhictions of professional politicians 
trading the irrational loyalties of the mass of the voters. It is difficult 
to see any way of improving the existing parties. The liepublicans have 
all the faults bred by long success and the illusion that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible parties. The* fidelity and success with which 
the G.O.P. served the dominant interest of the American economic system 
in the past two generations makes the party, to-day, less abh: than ever 
before to meet the altenKl demands of the new society. Tht' party of 
business, ^ v i..- tiwitf policy, its farm j)olicv, its lack of any ralional foreign 
policy, IS now an eneifty of^biany forms of big business. Th(‘ relationship 
beteveen the party and bnsiuc'ss may have been syml>iotic in the past, 
but it is now })arasitic. The feeblest industries, the least hopeful activities 
of the Americnn capiuilist system, are those wliich the Republican partv 
is determined to foster. Nor is the Democratic party any bcUter. Much 
against its will, it has lj(»en unable to identify itself with tlic‘ oconoinicallv 
dominant forces of modern America and is tlunvforc less committed to 
an obsolete politico-economic technique ; it lias givcui fewer liostages to 
old fortunes. But what it gains in this direction, it loses bv its internal 
incoherenca'. The victory of is proliabl}^ mc^aningless in relation to 
party fortunes. The nation has given the* ship of stare a now master 
and a new crew and given tluun sc'aled orders. If by a miraclo of political 
boldness and sagacity, a new orientation could be given national policy 
and that were accompanied by a revival of business, the Democrats 
might dig themselves in, but such a new (‘cxirse would re([uire a deizree 
of boldness and colicreiice which the Democrats no more than tluur rivals 
have had any chance of developing. If they remain content to be 
‘maintained by tin* business inten‘sts as a combined lightning rod and 
lifeboat ' (Paul H. Douglas, The Coming of a Xcic Party, p. Ib4) they will 
give way to the Republicans as soon an the major party has got its breath 
back. If they start on a really tack, they will split or cease to be 
the old Democratic party.” ^ 

Finally, we have the suppression of the Two-Party System which 
has taken place to-day His Majesty’s Government is no longer chocked 
by His Majesty’s Opposition, which has ceased to exist. The Front 

The American ¥olUical iSystem, by D. W. Urogau, 1933. pp. 383-^84. 
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Opposition Bench is occupied by a few Tory and liberal dissentients 
together with Labour men who support the Government. The official 
leader of the Front Opposition Bench is the JRi^t Honourable Arthur 
Greenwood, a waole-lieartod supporter of the National Government. 
Hence, to-day, we have in Great Bfitain a Op^e-Party System which is 
(so the Prime Minister suggests) to continue for some years after the 
ending of the war. Meanwhile the three official parties, Conservative, 
Liberal and Labour, have agreed not to contest any bye-election, so as 
to leave the political Party represented by the retiring or dead M.J. in 
undisputed possession of the seat. I remember a British Prime Minister 
who was also a distinguished philosopher observing that the Two-Party 
System, within a political democracy, is all right “ so long as there is no 
fundamental difference of opinion between the two PaHics Is ttfe 
transformation of Great Britain from a capitalist democracy to a socialist 
democracy with its planned production for communitiy consiimptior, and 
its elimination of the profit-making motive, the fundamental difference 
of opinion which will make the Two-Party System impracticable i ^ 

Even more sensational has been the fat(‘ of the Many-Party System, 
based on proportional representation and a second ballot, cliaracteristic 
of the political democracies of continental Europe, whetht^r old-established 
or created by the Versailles Trc'aty. Why have the mnjority of these 
political democracies collapsed during the last twenty ye4irs, to be super- 
seded by a constitutional dictatorship of one sort or anotluT ? First 
Italy, then in quick succession Portugal, Spain, Poland, G/e('ce, Austria, 
some if not all of the Baltic and Balkan states, and finally the two great 

' Furihor, who actually govern the Groat Britain of to-rlay ? Ts it th«» rHi)ul Rucccasion 
of Cabinet Ministers and thoir under-scerptaries who conic and go, or Uio poinmnont 
civd servants ? Tlie practice of changing the princip.d otli(‘ciN uf a govcrniiKMit depart- 
ment with a change of the l*arlN in po\icr, as is usual ii' the rniu'd Stales of Animca, 
is universallv condemned ]»y political scientists as loading to f<i\oiiritisin and even to 
financial corraption, in deciding who these ci\il si'rvant> should he. Jn (ireat Britain 
the salaried officialh appointed iiy the national government or local government authorities 
are life appointments, in the higher positions recruited m,»inl> h\ competit iv(* examination. 
In the case of highly specialised occujiations, such as medical men. lawyers and chartered 
accountants and sf,nitary insjM'ctors, this examination is conducted hy the professional 
organisation and therefore consists, like tl » Soviet (’ommuiiisl Party, of a solf-electod 
dlite who alone can jiractise the profession, whether tlu‘y are appointed by the state or 
employed hy private individuals. For these reasons the civil service as a w'hole may 
bo considered as a self-determined H\k with a specialised knowloige and an obligatory 
code of personal conduct, and to some extent a soiual outlook approved of by the existing 
government, largely influenced by that of tlic suiierior civil servants who belong, by 
origin, and always by social ties, to the landed and capitalist class. It is noteworthy 
that some of the ablest of the superior civil servants are attracted oKt of government 
service by the offer from great capitalist enterprises of salaries four or five times greater 
tJi^ those of the head departments. During^ the prowuit w^ar the reverse* process has 
taken place, anft some of the most important salaried posts have bt'en transferred to 
profit-making capitalists, thus strengthening the capitalist systc’m as against the socialist 
movement as represented by the Labour Party. To-day the headship of most of the new 
functions of government, rendered necessary during the w^ar, such as the -rditioning of 
food, the control of shipping, and other types of war production and distribution, hav^ 
been taken over by business men who have been and are still connected with the particular 
type of capitalist enterprise concerned. 
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tragedies of the. Weimar Republic of Germany established in 1919, and 
the hoqpured Third Republic of France ; whilst the democratic govern- 
ments o£ Czeckoslovaliia, Norway,^ Holland and Belgium are exiled from 
their own countries and have their headquarters in Great Britain. It is 
a strange fact that the onlv constitutional political democracies established 
in Europe after the Great War, to survive to the present day, are, in fact, 
the USSR and the Republic of Turkey, both of which have recogmsed in 
their constitution the One-Party System of government.* 

I cite these failures of the traditional Two-Party System of the U.K. 
and the U.S.A. and of the Many-Party System of other European capitalist 
democracies, not in order to pave the way for the adoption of the One-Parly 
System of the USSR and the Republic of Turkey, but to raise the question 
#hether sociologists have yet solved the problem of how to organise the 
government of the people by the people, and be it added, for the good of 
the people 1 Is tlif problem which we have to solve the ascertainment 
of the personal or public opinion of the Inhabitants — if they have any — 
as to what should be the exact policy of the government in the complicated 
issues of home and foreign affairs ; or is it the understanding and con- 
sequent consent of the inhabitants to policies originating in the advice 
of specialist;, 'vith an agreed scale of values of w'bat is right or what is 
wrong, and with suliioient scientific knowledge of what has happened and 
is happening, ta be able to forecast what will happen if certain .steps are 
taken to make it hap])en i 

^ “ Morwa} iras no iwo-pnrty but |)roiH)rtional n pri-seutalion. The whole 

country is nf)t one constituency hut is divided into eifjhteen pr<)\in(es and eleven proups 
of towns with iimporliomil represent a thin within each separate const it ueut y. Since the 
last Great War no [larty has conimande«l an ahsohite majority in the natumal parliament, 
called the Stortlimj:, and no jzovernmenl has lieen a majority uo\ eminent. This means 
that generally the adminisi ration has not lH‘en \tT\ ^tr()n^.^ . . . There \>as a feeling 
that political institutions and procedures liad not heen remlju.sted to meet modern con- 
ditions ; in many quart era then' was a craving for ‘ m(.>re business in polities and le.sa 
politics in hii.siness (‘ertain scctiona in the press were constanlly trying to ridicule 
the Storthing and the ^vhole political system as not otlicienl enough. And the complex 
party aituation called foi u thorough di.scussion of the very principles of our parliamentary 
Byntom. . . . 

“But aii\l>ody taking this as an evidence of budding sympathy for a totalitarian 
system of government would have been entiPely mistaken. It was rather evidence of a 
growing realisation of the A\Hste of energy in Party stride, of a groping toward new means 
of minimising the costs of friction in public life, of a realisation of the fact that national 
politics docs*not nieaif merely fighting — tight mg other Parties and platforms and their 
political ideas and eoneeptions, hut that it means also (and in daily routine more than 
anything else) cooperation and coordination." ISt'o 1 Saw it Happen in Svrway, by Carl 
J. Hambro, pp. 60, 70-71. 

* One of the cardinal defects of the Two-Party or Many- Party System, as contrasted 
with govornmemi by a permanent civil sorvice, or tlie equivalent, a One-Party tliir, is 
that the immediate purpose of a general election, eoutestod hy ri\al Piwlies, Is to bring 
into ofiico a group of men many of whom have no technical quabfication, whether as 
administrators, or for dealing w'ith such specialised services as national tlnance, ovtho 
supervision of courts of law, fonugn or military affairs, special services of education, 
health inmrunce and unemployment. 
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Will Political Parties survive ? 

It is obvious |;hat when there is civil war within a country, or’ inter- 
national war between sovereign states, the One-Party System with its 
suppression of incipient revolt or Fifth Column'^reachery, will and must 
prevail. Once class conflict bct\;^een “ a nation of tlie rich and a nation 
of the poor ” within af community or war between sovereign states has 
ceased to trouble humanity, I see no reason for the survival of political 
Parties, One, Two or Many, seeking to dominate tlic wliole life of the 
country on all issues, home and foreign. 1 foresee a rise of infinite 
varieties in the grouping of men and women for different but not ingon- 
sistent purposes. These associations will include as a matter of cours^C 
the trade unions and consumers’ cooperative movements, collective farms 
and industrial cooperatives, professional associations with definitely 
ascertained (pialifications for the prvice of the community such as lawyers, 
medical men, architects and accountants, and civil servants. There may 
even be associations of individual producers, pnderring a lonely but 
unregulated life, producing and selling stray articles sulfi(‘ient for meeting 
their own personal needs. But besides all these organisations concerned 
with the production of commodities and services needed for the material 
progress of a community, there will be organisations for stdent ific research, 
for music and acting, for sports and games and In^aven Ifiiows what oise, 
even for participation in religious rit<\s ajul cenmionies, in ordt*r to live a 
holy life with the hope of personal immortality or of absfjrption in the 
spirit of love at work in the universe. All tliese bodies will seek to be 
represented on local councils and the national representative ass(unbly, 
elected by all the adult inhabitants within a particular area ; not in 
order to fight each otlnu’ for supremacy in all issues of the nation’s home 
and foreign affairs, but so as to secure the opportunity of contributing 
their peculiar knowledge, skill, artistic gifts or ethical codes of conduct 
to the life of the nation. So-called ‘‘ free thought and fn;(» expression 
by word and by writ ” mocks human progress, unh\ss the common people 
are taught to think and inspired to use this knowledge in the interests of 
their commonwealth. This will be efone by h^ctures and discussions among 
their fcllow^ citizens up aiidT down the country ; by stacking election to 
representative assemblies or serving on administrative? (*xecutiVes. It is 
this widespread knowledge of and devotion to the public welfare that is 
the keynote of Soviet Democracy. 


The Democratic Control of the Jnstniments of Production, 
Distribution and Exchange 

At this point I reach the most distinctive and unique (dilfftctjteristic 
of Soviet Communism : the democratic control of •land and capital. 
This entails a brief summary of the Marx-Engels,interffl’<?tatioa of the 
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structure and the working of capitalist profit-nufking — the dominatihg 
feature of what is»terraed “ Western Civilisation 

Karl Marx ki his long study of the capitalist profit-making system in 
Great Britain — the land of its birth — admitted that iruits earliest stages 
it had two outstanding achievements. Through the use of power, 
mechanisation and mass production carried out by multitudes of weekly 
wage-earners, the wealtli of the nation had been enormously incieased. 
But it had done more than |;his. By sweepiiipj away the network of 
feudal obligations betw(i(‘n king and barons, the lord and his tenant, and 
the tiraftsman and his guild, and by substituting for thcise outworn ties 
the individualist creed of free competition with the minimum of state 
interference, Western (Jivilisation had secured for the fortunate few who 
I^ve inherited, or gained, a S(icure and suffici(*nt livelihood, an absence 
of restraint in thought, w'ord a) id act unknown to tlie mediaeval world. 
Unfortunately this same capitalist profit-making led to mass destitution, 
to low wages, long hours, bad housin*^ and insufficient food. In the 
famous woi^ls of Disraedi, it (livid(‘d Great Britain into “ a nation of the 
rich and a nation of th(^ ])oor The all-powerful governing class of land- 
lords and capitalists had, in fact, refus(‘(l to multitudes of men, women 
and children that otluT and all-im])ortaut* ingredient of personal freedom 
— (ha /'fc.sr/er (jf /o lire a hraltlnf, fffuJ e^fltnred life. 

Even more disastrous to the welfare of the community is the constantly 
recflrring uii(*mploynient of millions of men. gradually ])ro(lucing a. harfl 
kernel of worklcss pi^opfi*, mostly young persons, who hecome. as years 
pass by, veritalih* parasites. ( )ne «»vii Marx did not fores(*e. There would 
be not only unemployment on a vast seale, l)ut a sinister decline of the 
birth-rate rlm^atening the survival of our race as a significant factor in 
human progress. What British so(‘ialists failed to realise was the truth 
of Karl Marx's ])rop]u‘Cv, that with the advent f)f monopoly ('apitalism. 
with its restricted ])roduction, and when ])roliTs failed, perioils of bad 
trade would not diminish, but would increase^in intensity and duration. 
Thus the landlords and capitalists in the European sovereign states would, 
in order to use protitalily tlieir .surplus capital, sei'k new lands T(» et^iupier 
in Africa, and .\sia. inhabited by helples.s natives, eas\ to cheat and 
enslave. This would lead to aggressive imperialism on the })art of the 
Great EnropiMii J\)W('rs. The climax wonkl be w’orld war. \\hicli, if not 
prevented by an irfter national uprising of the proletariat, might de.stroy 
Western Civilisation by mutual mass murder and the wholesale destruc- 
tion of property and lead to a return of brutal barbarism — a forecast 
which has bciSi dianiatically fulfilled. Hence the slogan : “ W'orkers of 
the world, unit(‘ : you have iiothinii to lose but vour chains, and a new 
world to wdn ". 

But what should 1)(» the new world order wdien the workers wer in 
the seat afcpower { Karl Marx had suggested a “ dictatorship of the 
proletariat to be followtMl. in some muhdiin'il way. by a “ classless 
society Wlg^u fanatical followers argued among themstjves what 
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exactly these phrases ineant, and appealed to their leader, Karl Marx is 
reported to have observed, “ I am not a Marxist ** — ^whfch implied that 
the 4 , future socialist order would have to be deteijnined by the sTcieiitific 
study of future e^^^^ents which could not be foreseen. Lenin discovered, 
when the Bolsheviks achieved power, that a classless society had to be 
slowly built up by the deliberate but gradual Evolution of multiform 
democfracy : the organisation of man as a citizen, man as a producer and 
man as a consumer. Thus the Bolshevik Party, led by Lenin, proceeded 
to develop a powerful trade union movement, now numbering more than 
twenty million members, including all the workers, by hand and by brain, 
employed in state or municipal and consumers’ cooperative enterprises ; 
also of the consumers’ cooperative movement, to-day numbering ^vev 
thirty -seven million members, the largest and most active in the world. 
There remained over the agricultural population, the largest element in 
Tsarist Russia ; consisting of a few groat landlords and a minority of 
well-to-do Kulaks owning agricultural land and employing labour at 
miserably low wages, in order to make profit by the production and sale 
of agricultural products, whilst the vast majority were poor peasants, 
alw'ays on the point of famine whether as agricultural labourc'rs or as the 
owners of tiny plots of land. Lenin did not undertake to solve this 
problem. He thought that it was impracticable at that stag(‘ of develop- 
ment to sweep away the profit-making motive in agriculture. After his 
death" Stalin and his associates persuaded the All-Union Congnvss ofthe 
Communist Party to adopt, and the Suprtune Sovi(‘t of th(» USSR to 
apply, the principle of the collectivisation of agriculture embodied in 
associations of self-governing worker-producers. After 1929 thousands 
of collective farms opened up throughout the Soviet territory, to-day 
numbering w(;ll over two hundred thousand. These colJective farms had 
what has been termed a mixed economy. Unlike the agricultural 
cooperative societies of Scandinavia and the U.S.A., the immib^Ts of the 
collective farms are not jho fit -making employers of labour, wlicther in 
their own farms or in joint factories for the preparation of food j)roducts 
and the selling to the retailers. They are associations of agricultural 
workers engaged in a common task of cultivating tlie laiifl for the supply 
of food, whether vegetable or animal. Nor is })ersonal property excluded 
from this mixed economy : it is usual for each worker and his family to 
be allotted a piece of land which they can cultivate for the? supply of 
their own food, the surplus being sold in the neighl)ouring free market, 
where they can buy commodities produced in the neighbourhood. These 
collective farms hold the land on a permanent lease from tH^3 government 
without payment of rent so long is they fulfil their collective obligation 
to the community. In return for the use of the land they are required 
to mil to the government a defined amount of the product, for which they 
are paid fixed prices, selling the surplus in the local market 4 i# 1 jiey also 
depend on the government for the supply of tractorj and often for the 
skilled mechanics provided by the government local tg’actor stations. 
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Any inequality^in the fertility of the land held by a particular collective 
far|p, qr its access to nearby markets, is remedied by an income tte on 
the members* fts a wlv^le, and on the individuals who are selling eom- 
modities in the free markets. Thus the government e:iBrcises a monetary 
control over the collective farms.^ 

It must be added that for the cultivation of plants and the breeding 
of animals involving specialised know4edgc and scientific researclf, there 
are state farms, either belonging to the national or local governments, 
and administered with the active cooperation of the trade union move- 
ment, as is the case in all completely socialised institutions. 


Is the USSR a Multiform Democracy 

Now it is important to note that, throughout the development of this 
multiform democracy, Lenin and Stalin bf)th realised that it was man 
as a citizen through the political statc#that had to be the predominant 
partner, if«only because, unlike the organisation of the producers in trade 
unions or colhictivo farms, or of the consumers in the consumers' coopera- 
tive movement, politiijal democra(;y represents all the inhabitants of a 
given terT-ito’” . It is necessary to emphlisise this plain and indisputable 
fact, Ixsiause the supremacy of tlie political democracy over industrial 
democracy not, only angers the anarcliists, who want to be free of all 
control, by whomsoev(*r ex(?rcis(ul, but upsets those who believt^ in 
“workers’ coudror' u' the “dictatorship of the proletariat’’. Wliat is 
still more surprising is that some avowed believers in ]K)lirical democracy 
suspect the duly (‘leeted deputies r)f l)(‘coming, somehow or other, 
“ dictators of a p(‘eu]iarly sinister type. But it is clear that it is onlv 
an assembly, repretseuting all the iuhabifauts on its e\'»>rutive. that is 
entitled, ac<’ordiiig to democratic principles, to pr<‘serve ])ul)]ic order l>y 
law courts and police, and to defend the country from the aggression of 
foreign powers, and tliercfon' to maintain an army, navy and air force. 
Moreover, there is the supply of eleetricity and pure water, transport bv 
land and water, reclamation of des(‘rts and waterlogged low-lying land 
turned into mud by slow winding fivers, enterprises wriich, in sparsely 
inhabited territories, may not yield profits to the capitalist and will tliere- 
fore not be undertaken. Even more outstanding are the social services 
designed to provide for the liealth and education of all the inhabitants, 
for scientific research, music, art, even games and sport ; in a word, the 

• 

* This typfr»()f organisation -associations of self-governing ownor-producers — is also 
that of spt’icialisod workers, such as lishermeiiTand the hunters of fur-producing animals, 
as well as the handicrafts for the prodiu'#ion of spi'cialisod articles, aiukin a few oases of 
factory and mine' workers. These industrial eooiK^rativos or self-governiiur workshops 
to-day include over two uiillion workers and show every sign of increasing. Witluki the 
capitaliat making system they have been a failure in spite of the devoted propa- 

ganda of the Christian Socialists in 184O-1S0O or the more revolutionary fervour of the 
Guild Socialists in HltO-1922. The few that have survived art' closely connected with 
and dependent oif the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
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culture for a progressive people. All these activities require an income 
whicSi can only be raised in one of three different ways : (1) taxq.tioji of 
individuals or groups; (2) the surplus value ov3r cost' of production 
yielded by state Lnd municipal enterprises for liome consumption ; or 
(3) by foreign trade, exclianging goods which the nation does not require 
(V.e. gold in the USSR) or can make more cheaply for commodities which 
they do not possess but require fof'the consumption of their own citizens. 
Hence the need for the establishment of a planning department (Oosplan), 
perhaps the most important of all the ministries included in the Council 
of People’s Commissars for the successive Five-Year Plans from 1928 to 
1942. 


The Constitution of 1936 based on the Rights and Obligations of Man 

This elaborate struclure, including a declaration, of the rigl ts and 
obligations of tin' individual citi'Z(Mi, is described and laid down as the 
law of the land in the Articles of the New Constilution of K)3(). Tins 
remarkable document ought to be studied by all sociological students. 
Where it differs from the two historic Declarations of the Rights of Man 
— the American and the French— at the end of th(‘ (‘ightecuitli century, 
is that it insists on the fundamental fact, that, witliout tins obligation on 
the pijft of all the inliabitants, all the tim(‘, to ])rovide s(‘(airity ami pro- 
duce plenty, the right to life, liberty and the ])ursuit of lia-ppiness will 
be an idle dream for the vast majority of tin' inhabitants f)f a given 
country. 

Here arc a few of its 134 Articles, in its 13 chapters, which 1 pick out 
as defining the structure and activities that I have attempted tf> sum- 
marise. A rticle 1 lays down that “ The economic foundat ion of t Ik' USSR 
consists of the socialist economic system and the socialist owmushi]) of 
the tools and means of production, firmly <»stablish('d as a result of th(^ 
liquidation of the capitalist economic system, the abolition of {uivate 
ownership of the tools and means of production, and tlie abolition of the 
exploitation of man by man This does not mean t hat the state should 
take over all *the means of prodjiction, distribution and exchange. 
Article 5 insists that “ »Socialist property in the USSR has (*ith(^r the 
form of state property (the wealth of the whole peoj)l(^) or th(^ form of 
cooperative collective property (property of s(‘parat(* collective farms, 
property of cooperative associations) Article. C, that “ Tln^ land, its 
deposits, waters, forests, mills, factories, mines, railways, water and air 
transport, banks, means of (‘communication, larg(^ statc-orgfinised enter- 
prises (state farms, machine-tractor stations, etc.), and also the basic 
housing facilities in cities and industrial localities, are stat(' property, that 
is tlfe wealth of the whole people It is interesting to note that this 
economic democracy does not interfere with private propcjrty ffTTpersonal 
use, so long as this property is not made the o{)portunity for exploiting 
land or labour by profit-making landlords or capitalists. •‘Thus Article 9 
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provides that Alongside the socialist system of economy, which is the 
dominant form of economy in the USSR, the law allows small-scale pnvate 
entei^rise of individmil })easants and haridicraft.sm(»n based on ftieir 
personal labour, provided there is no exploitation of the labour of others 
Finally Arjicle 10, “ Tlip right of personal property of citizens in their 
income from work and in th(‘ir savings, in their dw(‘lling-house and 
auxiliary husbandry, in lioiiscdiold articles and utensils, and in articles for 
personal use and comfort, as well as the right o? inheritance of personal 
property of citizens, is prot(ictcd by law 

There are other rights which are prot(‘cted by tlie New Constitution. 
Fox it ensures to every citizen not only protection against aggression and 
arbitrary arrest, l)ut also the right to have n‘nmnerative work ; for tlie 
women the right to a sj)ecially elaboTate provision for motherhood ; for 
both s(ixes the right to specified hours of rcsst and paid v\eeks of holiday ; 
th(i right of education of (‘V(u v kind and grade and at any age ; and, most 
far-reaching of all, the right to full economic provision, according to ikmmI, 
in all the vicissitudes of life- -this formal enac‘tm(uit of such enormously 
extend(‘d ‘‘ rights of man is i)ut tin*, expli(*it consecration in the Con- 
stitution of what was throughout th(‘ USSR alr(‘ady very largtdy in opera- 
tion. Over ai.d .ibow all tliU ehiborati* organisation Artid<' 11 insists 
that *■ the (‘conomic ‘lib; df the TSSR is determin(‘d and directed by a 
stsite plan of n?iti<mal economy in the intenvsts of increasing the-public: 
wealth, of steadily raising the material and cultural standard of the work- 
ing peo[)le, aAd of st rengtheniiig the indepeiuhuice of the USSR and its 
capacity for d(‘f(‘n(*e 

Finally, all tliese riglils are conifdemented by obligations on the part 
of the individual citizen. Arfiric 12 enacts that ** Work in the USSR is 
a duty and a ‘matter of honour' for every ablebodied citizen, on the 
principle ' lie who dot's not work shall not eat ' 'h Thus ” in the USSR 
the principle of socialism is realist'd : ’ From t^icli aeeonliiig to his ability, 
to each according to his work ' Once this ])riiu*ipl(* has l»oen acted on 
the human race can progrt-ss to the higher level of eomniuiiisni : “ From 
eiich according to his faculty anti to eaeli aectmliifg to hiii iieetl 

This fundaniiuital transformat ion* of the soeial ordtT -the substitution 
of planned production for community cmisumption, instead of the 
capitalist •profit-iimking t)f so-calh'd “ Western Civilisation " — seems to 
me so vital a change for tin* bettt'i*, so condiieive to the progress of humanity 
to higher levels of healtli anti happiness, virtue anti wisdom, as to con- 
stitute a ne^ civilisation. Tliis is not to say that in tvNTiitv years the 
Soviet Union has achit'ved a conditimi of plenty as st.itistically opulent 
as the richest capitalist nations 4ia.ve reached in the course of several 
centuries. In s{)ite of a. material ju’ogress during those twenty jears 
which has, probably never been equalled in any other eouiitry at any 
period of its history, the oiu' hundred and eighty million Soviet citizens 
(excluding thc.t^rritory regained in 19^^9-1940) have still an insufficient 
supply of what sceirp necessaries of civilisation — to name oftly two, of 
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bedrooms and baths I What is really significant in this .connection is the 
economic discovery that this substitution, for profit-making memu- 
facthring, of planned production for community iSinsumption, frees the 
nation not only fr&m the alternation of booms and slumps, but also, by 
ensuring a ubiquitous effective demand in the g owing population, from 
the hitherto incessant social malady of involuntary mass unemployment. 
As to increasing plenty, Soviet Communism has the guarantee not only 
of a continuous advance of technical science, but also of the psychological 
discovery by the workers that the planning system eliminates the enemy 
party in the production, distribution and exchange of commodities and 
services. The entire net product of the community is, in fact, shared 
among those who cooperate in its production, in whatever way they them- 
selves decide, without tribute to an hereditary parasitic class. This 
produces an emotional passion for production among the millions of 
workers by hand and by brain such as heretofore has only been manifested 
in other countries by the individual peasant proprietor or the profit- 
making entrepreneur. In the USSR it is the trade unions ^tliat most 
strongly insist on the utmost use of the labour-saving machinery, and 
who have developed the famous Stakhanov mov('ment and socialist 
emulation between the workers of one factory and those of another 
factory, so as to produce more at a less cost and thus increase the wealth 
of the nation. 


The Communist Partij : its Origin 

To what group of men can this remarkable transformation in so short 
a time be attributed For it must be recalled that a b:ir(', twenty years 
ago the vast territory of Soviet Russia was a scene of indescribable misery 
and confusion ; a defeated army with millions killed and wounded ; 
workers and peasants everywhere in revolt ; famine and epidemics raging 
through the land. Five Great Powers had invaded, or were invading the 
country ; first victorious Germany, to grasp more land ; then Great 
Britain, France, and even the U.S.A. to help the Wliite Army to restore 
the Emperor to his throne ; whilst dapan was in occupiition of some of 
Siberia. No one outside Russia, except a few fanatical communists, 
believed in the early twenties that Bolshevik Russia cguld or vould sur- 
vive. To-day, despite violent prejudices against the new scoial order 
on the part of capitalist governments and their supporters, all the govern- 
ments of the world, whether dictatorships or political dcniocracies, are 
compelled to recognise that the USSR is a Great Power, witR a stabilised 
population of two hundred millions ; a* decline of the death-rate and rise 
of the birth-rate ; no unemployment, and, so many competent investi- 
gators think, a steadily rising standard of health, comfort and culture, 
for the vast population of one-sixth of the earth^s surfoce. 

No one denies, whether he admires or abhors the daily hie ana aeswny 
of the two^ hundred million inhabitants of the USSR, tlfat it is to the 
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Communist Party, as created by Lenin and developed by Stalin and his 
associates, that the credit or discredit of the entire organisation of the 
Soviet Union belongs. What is the origin and constitution of the Bolshevik 
Party ? What is its living philosophy and what are its activities ? And 
finally, what are its defects, or “ infantile diseases to use Lenin’s term, 
which may or may not be permanent ? 

The All-Union Party {of Bolsheviks), which to-day is its ofticial title, 
first appeared in 1898 at Minsk, as the result of a cleavage in the Social 
Democratic Party of Russia, two separate parties emerging — the Bolshevik, 
the Majority Party, and the Menshevik, the Minority Party. I need not, 
injihis summary, describe in detail the tangled history of the Communist 
(Bolshevik) Party of the USSR. The Bolshevik Party led by Plekhanov 
and afterwards dominated by Lenin, was inspired by the Marxian vision 
of a world revolution, whilst the Menshevik adhered to the liberal policy 
of the German Sdbial Democratic Part^ and the British Labour Party 
during the first two decades of the twentieth century. Unlike his Itiissian 
predecessor, unlike any other party organiser, Lenin had no use, within 
the Bolslievik Party, for mere sympathisers, for partly converted disciples 
who were n^adv to vote for his Party. .The Bolshevik Party was not a 
Party '»f electors ^>repared to give their vote for candidate's selected by 
the Party ; popular electfon did not exist in Tsarist Russia. The Party 
that Lenin forgSed for his revolutionary activities became, after the seizure 
of power, th(^ oi'ganisa t ion by which alone the revolution, so Lenin Ixdieved, 
would be maintained and directed. To-day it exists, as the student of 
political science will n^alise, chiefly as the nutans by wdiich the people of 
the USSR, in all their multiform participation in public affairs that we 
have described, have been supplied with a political, intellectual and legis- 
lative elite enjoying the confidenct' of the people by its disinterestedness, 
its superior training and its practical insight into the needs of the immediate 
situation, able to guide the peoph^'s uncertaii>state during the first period 
of its new freedom. Otherwise there would have been no continuous 
guidances, no persuasion, ubiquitous and consistent, of the hundred and 
sixty million inhabitants belonging to different 1*aces. mostly illiterate, 
scattered over one-sixth of the eartirs surface. 


Its Organisation 

The elaborate constitution of the Goramuuist Party described in the 
sixty-paged chapter of Soviet Com man ism is a complicated type of demo- 
cratic self-government of which 1 can here give only a mere outline. 
From first to last there is no mention of an autocratic loixler whose will 
is law. The Communist cell, the basic organisation to be found in every 
type of association, industrial and agricultural, scientific and cultural, 
even associations for games and sport, elects deputies to local conferences 
of the Party, an^f from these conferences deputies are appointed to the 
congress of the Part 5 ^of each constituent republic or autononlous region, 
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and ^from thence to the supreme authority of the Par1^K>-the All-Union 
Congress of the Communist Party meeting at Moscow.^ So far as* its 
internal constituti^pn is concerned, it is a democrat^ organisation, similar 
to the recognised professions in Great Britain of medical men and surgeons, 
of barristers and solicitors, and it admits new mfftnbers after examination 
to test- their capacity to practise the vocation concerned. Where it difEers 
from these professional organisations is in the rigour and all-incliisiveness 
of the conditions imposed on the members, and in the variety and import- 
ance of its activities. 


“ Puritan *’ Ethics 

What, for instance, is the code of conduct, for the individual member \ 
Here I may note that theie is a stop in the mind of former Bohemian 
admirers of the Bolslievik revolution of 1917 1922 regarding what seems 
to them a terrifying resurrectio/i of what IIk'v call puritan ethics 
Within the Communist Party and among tht‘ five million Comsoinols (the 
organisation of youth) sexual promiscuity, like all forms of self-indulg(‘nce, 
has come to be definitely thought contrary to communisi etlii(.*s, on the 
grounds enumerated by Lenin c “ it is a fre<iiiont cause of <liseas<‘ ; it 
impairs the productivity of labour ; it is disturbijig to accurate judgnnmt 
and inimical to intellectual accpiisition and si*ieutilic discovery, besides 
frequently involving ci’iK'lty to indh'idual suflerers Tliis iiisistencc*on 
self-restraint, in all cases where the health and happiness not only of the 
individual person but also of the community are at risk, accounts for t he 
penalisation of homosexuality and for the limitation of a])ortion to c-ases 
in which the life of the child-bearing motlier is threatened reforms which 
arc violently denounced by some of the more* anarchic of Sovi(*t. critics. 
Most reactionary of all,. from the standpoint of the lib(Mtari;ni, is the out- 
spoken approval of the lifelong attachmtuit of husband and wife as the 
most appropriate s('ttiiig ui'ider communism for family lifi* 

Thus the test of membersliip of the Communist Party is fundannmtally 
that of acceptance of an ideology relating to man in his rthnion to man, 
and man s relatfbn to tire universe, from wliicli is e\ olveal an exceptionally 
strict code of conduct, not imposed on the or<linary citiz(*n, a cod<* which 
all members must carry out, ?he sanction l)eing r^'pi iinand, or, if obdurate, 
expulsion from membership. It has (jveii add(*d, in i^ new (•ft-ti^gory of 
“ sympathisers ”, something analogcflis to the ‘‘ la.y brothers of the 
religious orders. In fact, in the nature of its numtality, as in the code of 
personal conduct, the Communist Party resembles more a i^ligious order 
than the organisation otf the learned professions of We.stern Europe', such 
as those of lawyers and doctors, enginc&s and pul die. accountants. 


The Education of the People 

Can I sum up the purpose — the vocation uf tlu* Communist Party of 
two million five hundred thousand members, reinforced Iby five million 
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Comsomols, whp ^are at work in the USSR to-day ? They constitute, it 
is sg.id, the vanguard of the proletariat, or, varying the metaphor* the 
sprearhead of<i?s activity, in the maintenance of the BoLslievik revohftion 
and the building-up of the state. But what does this fnean in practice ? 
At all times more than l^lf the Party membership continues at its manual 
labour in tlie factory or the mine, in the oilfields or at the hydro-electric 
plants, bn the farms or in the railway (fr postal services, they serve in the 
armed forces on land, sea and in the air, with tTie mercantile marine or 
the ^iver-transport vessels. The specific Party duty is so to lead their 
working lives as to be perpetually influeiKung the conduct of all their 
fellow citizens among whom they work. They must set themselves to be 
the* most zealous, the most assiduous, the? most elflcieiit workers of their 
Several establishments. Tlu^y must iieglect no opportunity of raising 
their own (pialifications and increasing their technical skill. They must 
make thems(‘lv(‘,s 4ie leaders among the wage-earners, emj)loying ev(Ty 
means of educating the. non-Party mass iti communist doctrines and soviet 
policy. Irfthe nu^etings of th<' trade union and tlie consumers’ cooperative 
society, as in tlie manufacturing artel and the collective farm, they must, 
ill concert wilh their comrades in the concern, constantlv take an active 
part, usiuy^ ti-r'n ijdluonce to guide the whole membersliip towards the 
most coinplete fultilintnt of the function of the organisation in tlie socialist 
stc^e, along tlu^.lines from time to time authoritatively prescribed by the 
All-Union (\mgress lield at Moscow and addressed by the Party leaders, 
of whom, as k hav(‘ lad’ore stat<Hl, Stalin exercises the gn‘atest influence. 


The LiriNff Philosoplnj of Socicl Coonnfthis)^ 

But there is another factor in Soviet (’ommunism, setting it in contrast 
with the civilisation of the wi‘stern world. It is liased on an intellectual 
unity thj’ougliout all its activities ; it definitely rejects every remnant of 
the superstition and magic which the twenlietli-ccnturv man in the 
capitalist democracies retains in his conception of the universe and of 
man’s place in it. That is to say, Soviet Communism has^a new ideology 
as well as a new economics. Sovie4 Communism puts no limit to the 
growth of nuin's knowlcMlgt*. It counts, in hijct, on a vast and unfathom- 
able advance of silence in every field, but it refuses to aci i'pt as know- 
ledge, or as the basis of its ctnle of conduct, any of the merely traditional 
beliefs and postulates about man and the universe for which no rational 
foundation c.a.u bo found, or any (^f the purely subjective imaginings of the 
metaphysiciafi or the theologian. It e.^(dudes, and dogmatically excludes, 
the supernatural, whether this ta|^es the form of the primitive belief in 
good and evil spirits, or the more civilised r<'lianc(‘ on a one omnipotent 
God (whether or not opposed by a Devil) involving the immortality cJt all 
human bT-.iftgs,. each individual being destined for Heaven, Purgatory or 
Hell. .This now living philosophy, tt‘rmed scientific humanism, is working 
out the ethics of a uew^civilisation arising from its ow n experience of social 
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life. And in that pragmatic evolution of a code of conduct leased essentially 
upoif the hygiene of the individual and of the social organism of whic|j he 
forms part, Soviet Communism is assisted by the^ssential^unity in. prin- 
ciple of its econoniics and its ethics. Under Soviet Communism, with its 
planned production for community consumption, the pecuniary gain to 
the profit-making entrepreneur, nicknamed the “ Economic ^Calculus ”, 
the free working of which is the be*-all and cnd-all of capitalist civilisation, 
is deemed an iindesirabfe guide to action, whether public or private. 

Scientific Humanism 

To quote the last words of the last book of the Webb partnership, in 
the postscript to the second edition : “ The dominant motive in everyone u 
life must be not pecuniary gain to anyone but the welfare of the human 
race, now and for all time. For it is clear that everyone starting adult 
life is in debt to the community i!i which he has been born and bred, cared 
for, fed and clothed, educated and entertained. Anyone who, to the 
extent of liis ability, docs less than his share of work, and takes a full 
share of the wealth produced in the (Community, is a thief, and should be 
dealt with as such. That is to say, he should be eom])ulsorily reformed 
in body and mind so that he may beeonu' a useful and ha,p])y citizen. 
On the other hand, those who do more than their slian' of tlie work that 
is useful to the community, who invent or explore, who ex<‘el in the arts 
or crafts, who are able and devoted leadcTs in production or administration, 
are not only provided with every pecuniary or other facility for })ursuing 
their chosen careers, but are also honoured as heroes and publicly pro- 
claimed as patterns and benefactors. The ancient axiom of ‘ Love your 
neighbour as vourself ' is embodied, not in tin* economic, but in the 
utilitarian calculus, namely, the valuation of what conduces to the per- 
manent well-being of the human race. Tims in the USSK tlicrc is no 
distinction betw(‘(*n the code professed on Sundays and that practised 
on week-days. The citizen acts in his factory or farm according to tlie 
same scale of moral Jijid ethical values as he do(‘S to his family, in his 
sports, or in Ins voting at election;*. The secular and tin* religious are 
one. The only good life at^diicli h(* aims is a life that is gf)od for all his 
fellow men, irrespective of age or sex, r(‘ligion or race.’’ 

The Infantile Diseases of Soviet C()mmanis}n 

At last 1 come to the question : What have been thi disreputable 
features, the infantile diseases, to use j^ie Ltminist term, of the new social 
order during the twenty years of its existeiua*. ? Or, to put the question 
moffe bluntly : What exactly i.s the indictment of Soviet Communism on 
the part of those who insist that it is a step backward in hunftiif progress 
and therefore should be opposed by the capitalist democracies ? 

There 48, of course, the complete pacifist who^ objects to the use of 
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pnysicai iorce,»\»iietner to upset a cruel tyrant at home or to repel a foreign 
poi97er bent op new lands to conquer — a living philosophy and code of 
conduct whJfeh neithtr I nor the vast majority of the critics of Soviet 
Communism regard either aff practicable or desirable as the way of pro- 
moting thp welfare of mankind. I will therefore pass it l)y as irrelevant 
to the purpose of this introduction *■ 

The Treason Trials 

*Let us take the first ofqection. During the tliree or four years from 
the autumn of 1917 to 1922, the Bolshevik Government had (‘stablished 
itself in Moscow and had succeed(;d in repelling the German, British, 
French, American and JapaiUise invasion, of that part of the, territory of 
Tsarist Russia which tlie Bolsheviks thought tln^mselves capable of 
defending. For some time after they had made a formal peace with their 
recent enemies they wen; confronted i^t only by lor al rebellions but by 
continuoufl and extensive und(;rground sabotage in the newly established 
plants and factories, mines and means of communication, workers’ flats 
and hospitals, by the remnant of th(‘ upholders of the old tsarist regime, 
all of which had to be summarily suppressed. But this obviously neces- 
sary use of force \/as^not the oidy task awaiting the revolutionary govern- 
ment. History proves tliat in all violent n'volutions, those who combine 
t^ destroy an ohl social order seldom agree as to what (‘xactly should be 
the political^aiid e< onomio patter?i of the new .social organisation to be 
built up to replace it. Even our own limited revolution of in Great 
Britain, whereby a Protestant king l)y Barliamenlarv statute was sub- 
stitut(;d for a Catholic* king by Divine Right, wa.s followed, for nearly a 
hundred years, by generation after generation of coiuspirators to whom 
treason and rebellion, spying and deceit, with or without the connivance 
of a foreign powTr, were only part of what they det med to be a riglitful 
effort to overturn an even worse state of hdme and foreign affairs than 
th(;y had joined as rebels to destroy. Tlius, when we published the 
second edition of Soviet Commiinisin in 1937, the outstanding scandal, so 
hostile critics of tlie Soviet Uiiioi^ declared, were the*Treason Trials ^ 
which took place in the thirties, not only of old Bolshevik comrades of 
Lenin and opponents of Stalin's subsequent policy, but also of the best 
known commanding officers of the Red Army, many of whom had been 
tsarist generals, transferring their allegiance to tlie Bolshevik Government 

* Thoar rollers who are cnmpleto paoitiata may l)o interested in an arti^'le hv me in 
/ Believe (a volume of essays l)y twenty -Ihri-e eminent men and women puldiahed by 
George Allen and Unwin, ])p. 1137-3,38). \yiore 1 give my reasons fi>r rejtMi'ting tin* asstTtion 
“ that all wars art; wrong 

* In the Ameriean Amhaaaador Davies' reiuarkahle hook .Vv Mismon to he 

declares that these Treason Trials were justified l)y the ]>olice in the I’SSK, and not only 
of Quiafiftg* intriguing with the enemies of Moscow, like Yngoda or the GPU of the 
generals, but also in resjiect of honourable men who were In'nt on stviiring, by underhand 
means, the defeat; of Stalin's policy of the collect ivism of atrricnlturt' and other social 
reforms started in 1933-li037. See pp. 129-138. 
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in order to defend their native land from invasion by frfrman, British, 
American, French and Japanese armies ; but who, it wa^ alleged and I 
think proved, had begun to intrigue with the Gertfia^ Army against the 
new social order of tlie Soviet Union. The most important of these 
conspiracies was the Trotsky movement against the policy of building up 
socialis/n in one country as impracticable and insisting that the Bolshevik 
Party should abide by wjiat was held to be the Marx-Lenin policy of pro- 
moting proletarian revolutions throughout the world. The success of 
the Soviet Government in instituting not only a political but an indushnal 
democracy, and thereby enormously increasing the liealth, wealth and 
culture of the inhabitants, and the consequent recognition of the USSR as 
a Great Power, discredited the Trotsky movement, wliieh I think was 
finally liquidated by the murder of Trotsky in Meixco by one of his own’ 
followers. To-day, and for some time, there has hovn no sign of con- 
spiracies or faked conspiracies within the Soviet Union. The', fear of 
German invasion and the conseqWnt dominance of th<‘ Nnzi system of 
racial oppression has made clear to all the houa fide citizens of the USSR 
the overwhelming desirability of keeping out of world war as long as 
possible, meanwhile devoting iheir energies to inerc^asing Hunr nnsaus of 
livelihood and their <]efensive power ; wliilst- the capita list democracies 
and Axis powers were engaged in mutual mass ilinrdn- and tla^ ilestruction 
of property. When the German attack plunged lliissia. into war it was 
immediately apparent tliat the inhabitants of the USSR, whtdlu'r soldiers 
or civilians, men, women ami young people, w(‘r(* so eonviiu‘e<l of the 
benefits yielded to the Socialist Fatherland that tlu'y n*sist(‘(l not only 
with reckless courage, but with eonsiderable skill and ingenuity, tln^ power- 
ful onslaught of tlie highly niochaiiised German army hitherto victoihnis 
conquerors of one country after another. 

Then are, liowi’ver, features in Soviet (’ommunism which are (‘ither 
wholly absent in Great Britain, the self-governing Dominions and the 
U.S.A., or are far less virulent and permanent than IIh'v seenn to ))e in 


The IdoUmfifW of the Lender 

The first of these is tlie idolisation of one individipil as an infaHil)l(^ 
leader who must be rev'crenctHl and obeyed and not erilieisod. This 
idolisation was seen in the popular elevation of Ijciiin, notably after his 
death, to the status of saint or prophet, virtually eanonisi*d in tin* sh‘(‘ping 
figure in the mausoleum in Moscow’s Red Sf|uar(‘, wheri^ hV was, to all 
intents and purposes, worshipped by the adoring multitude of workers 
and j)easants who daily pa.ss Ixifoni him. After Lenin’s death it was 
agreed that his place eoijd never be filled. Some new personality had to 
be produced for the hundred and sixty million inhabitants of ^hc USSR, 
most of whom were illiterate, deplorably superstitious and incapable of 
grasping the new philosophy of the Communist Party. Ambng the loaders 
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of the Commujiii^t Party there ensued a tacit^ understanding that Stalin 
shauld be “ bcjosted ” as the supreme leader of tlie proletariat, the ^^arty 
and the stat#. His pwtrait and his bust w(‘re accordingly distributed by 
tens of thousands. But this idolisation of Stalin has largely ceased to 
exist in the Soviet Uriio^i of to-day. In the village, municipal and union 
soviets, local herocis are held up for tlie admiration of and imitajiioii by 
the people ; lieroes of the- workshop &,nd of thc^ field, heroes of research 
and exploration, ordinary pfH>ple whose heroism consists not in an isolated 
courageous act under the stress of emot ion, but in outstandhtg continuous 
application of courage and intelligence, initiative and s(df-discipline. The 
portraits of tliese heroes and heroines are to be seen everywhere. More- 
over, Stalin’s recent step down from the pedestal of the Holy Father of 
n^he Communist Party to the prosaic ])osition of Prime Minister, elected 
strictly acicording to tlje constitutional procedurfj of a political democracy, 
has, so to sp(‘ak. s«nila.ris(id his status and made it that of any otlier Prime 
Minister ultimately d(‘pc‘iident on the ^otes of the people. M'hen Stalin 
disapj)cars*from th(* sc^em*- will he liave a successor as an idolised figure i 
I doubt it. The very concc'ption of an infallible or a myst(*riou.sly inspired 
leader is wholly inconsist«*nt with tin* Marx-Leiiin materialist interpreta- 
tion of liist-oi)'. Lenin would have mocked at his idolised figure in the 
mausohnim in the lvf*d vSi^uare of Moscow. Stalin has never claimed to 
bi^more tlian the duly a]>pointed oliicial of th<‘ Communist Party and the 
democratically elect <‘d member of the Supreme SovifM of tlie USSR. 
Hene-e, 1 btdieve tins infant ih* ilisease will die out with the spread of educa- 
tion among the multitinie and the practice of the scientific method in all 
branches of human activities. With a. more (‘iiligliiened electorate and 
the emorg('nce of men with specialised talents 1 foresee that the influence 
now exercised by Stalin will la* inherited by a group of prominent members 
of the Communist Party, of its All-rnion (’ongress, qualified to stand for 
the central committee and its subordinate ^•.ouncils. 'Fliis group who 
hap])(m to become the recognis(*il leaders f)f the jiarty will grow larger and 
more divt^rsified vvitli the development of new scientific lechniqut' in all 
departments of governiiKuit, alike in ^loscow ftiid in»its constituent 
republics. 

The Disease of Orthodoxt/ 

Far more rejiugnant to our western political habits is the absolute 
proliibition within thc^ USSR of any propaganda, advocating tlio return 
to capitalist •profit-making or even to any indejiendent thinking on the 
fundamentaf social issiu's about possible new ways of organising men in 
society, new forms of social activity, and new develo])mtmt*of tin* socially 
established code of conduct. It is upon this power to think new thoughts, 
and to forjjuulate even the most uiu'xpected fresh ideas, that the future 
progress of mankind depends. This disease of orthodoxy in a milder 
form is not wholjy absent in the capitalist politi('al democracies. No one 
suggests that SwitzeHand is not a political democracy, and yet, as 1 have 
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already noted, members of the Society of Jesus are not only ^refused citizen- 
ship tut are actually banished from their native land, a penalisation whjch 
has been extended of late years to the members of thu Third International, 
assuredly a strangely discordant couple to be linked together in the dock 
of Swiss Courts of Justice accused of the propaganda of living philosophy 
incompatible with the public safety. Likewise the U.S.A., in some of 
the constituent States, through the* device of Primaries, has excluded the 
Communist Party, and l) 0 -day even the Socialist Party, from selecting 
the candidate^ for election to the legislature of those states ; while in ^ne 
or two states being a member of the Communist Party is punished by 
penal servitude. In Oklahoma City, we are told in the New York Nation^ 
December 28, 1940, “ mere membership in the Communist Party* is 
regarded as a crime punishable by imprisonment for ten years and a fine* 
of 5000 dollars. This vindictive sentence was passed on Robert Wood, 
state secretary of the Party, in October, and has now bftcn repeated in the 
case of Alan Shaw, twenty-tw'o-}’Var-old secretary of the Oklahoma City 
Local. In neither case was any overt act charged. Both meit were con- 
victed of violating the stare (Timinal syndicalism law on evidtmcc con- 
aisting of selected passages from the works of Marx, Lenin and Stalin. 
Since the ideas put forward in these books W(‘re those of Communist 
leaders, it was charged, they must also be subscribed U) by the accusi^d 

Whenever a country is threateiK^d witli foreign invasion or revo||i- 
bionary upheaval, the suppression of sects advocating disobedience to the 
law, sabotage or giving information to tlie enemy is a nec>‘ssary use of 
force on the part of a government, however democratically representative 
3f the majority of the inhabitants it may be. Have w(j not imprisoned 
two M.P.s and a distinguished ex-Cabinet Minister, and some tliousand 
3ther fellow citizens ? Have we not interned thousands of well-conducted 
ind even distinguished foreigniu\s because they wiu’e suspected of a lik(^ 
intagonism to our existing §ocial order I Have we not blamed tlie toler- 
mce of Norway, tlie Netherlands and Belgium towards what is termed 
Fifth Column activities, i.e. propaganda by its own citizens of the Nazi 
system as an alternative to their own type of government ? 

It is not surprising, therefore, that there should have been intolerance, 
3n the part of the Soviet Go^^ernment, towards free thought and expres- 
sion, by word and by writ, of antagonism to its home qnd fonu.gn policy. 
How does this intolerance*, differ in character from the intolerance mani- 
fested in Great Britain ? As we' have already described (p. xxvii), free 
criticism, however hostile it may be, is permitted, even encograged, in the 
USSR, of the directors of all forms of enterprise, by the workeVs employed, 
3r by the consumers of the commodities or services concerned. In Great 
Britain no such detailed and ptjrsonal criticism by the workers employed, 
3r by the consumers of commodities and services concerned, is tolerated 
by capitalist profit-makers when they close down works or charge mono- 
poly prices, or even if they go bankrupt through inefficicincy or fraudulent 
practice. Moreover, when anxious to encourage historical research, the 
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Soviet Govemiacnt is singularly open-minded and has just published a 
trainslation of the complete works of Ricardo into Russian, which is exactly 
as if’ the British Government were to issue from the Stationery Ofhce a 
translation into English of the complete works of Marx, Engels and Lenin. 

There is, however, aAtype of suppression of free thought by word and 
by writ that is absent from capitalist democracies but is indisputably 
present in the USSR. No criticism of the living philosophy of the Com- 
munist Party is permitted in the Soviet Union. It would, for instance, 
be impossible to issue a stream of pamphlets against Soviet Communism 
and in favour of the capitalist system, such as the Fabian Tracts for 
Sqpialists, or the works of 0. D. H. Cole and Harold Laski, criticising 
capitalism and sugg(jsting various forms of socialist organisation ; it would 
t)"' still more impossible to publish a cond(;mnation of Soviet (Communism 
such as the Webbs’ The Decay of Capitalist Civilisation. Nor would there 
be permitted in the USSR newspapers and periodicals as favourable to 
profit-making capitalism as the Daily herald, the weekly Trihune or the 
monthly tjift Book News (leave alone the Labour Monthly) are to the 
various types of socialism. I venture to prophesy that tliis form of 
intolerance -wliich we term the disease, of orthodoxy— will prove to be 
merely the growing pains of a new social order which has struggled into 
existence in a hostile world. T may note*, in passing, that owing to the 
increasing urgtmcy of war, our Home Secretary has banned, for the last 
fourteen months, oiu daily pap(‘r — the Daily Worker — and lias threatened 
another — t\\o? Daily Mirror — with a like fate. I see no reason to doubt 
that with the increased prosp(‘rity of the Soviet Union, at peace with the 
world, the Communist Party of tln^ USSR . wliose living philosophy depends 
for its realisation on the scientific method, will gradually lift the bar to 
free discussion in the press about rivabcon(*eptions of political and eco- 
nomic systems, if only to increase the prestige of the now ci\'ilisation among 
the intelligentsia of other countries, aiuf, be it molded, to gratify the passion 
for discussion, day in and day out, of ev(*ry conceivabit' issue, practical 
and theoretical, which distinguishes the Russian Slav, the majoritv race 
of the USSR. 


The Comintern or Third Juternational 

At first sight the least important, but in many ways the most injurious 
feature of the internal structure of the Soviet Union, exciting the tMunit\ 
of tlie Britisli and ot her Capitalist Democracies, are the liiiihly organised 
Communist ^Parties whose policy is dominated by the Comintern ir 
Moscow, presided over by Dimitrov, the Bulgarian socialist rendered 
famous by his courageous and stlecessful defence during ‘the celebrated 
Berlin trial springing out of the burning of the Reichstag in 1933. Jliesc 
Commu|;^i%t Parties within the territories of the Allied (Tovornments, have 
pursued what has been termed a “ contortionist ” * policy, in order tc 

^ See the angrt pamphlet issued by the labour Party Publication Department, 
Transport House, April W40 : Stalinas Men — “ About Turn A more elaborate and 
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serve the national interests, not of their own country, but of the USSR. 
In the first stages of the Allies’ war with Germany, during the period of 
the German Soviel^Pact of 1939, they denounced thff war as a!i “ imperialist 
war, wholly in the interest of the ruling capitalist and landlord classes of 
Great Britain, intent on safeguarding and extending the British Empire 
with ij;s dominion over the coloured races of Africa and Asia. But 
directly Hitler’s Gcrman,army marched, without warjiing, into the USSR, 
they suddenly turned round and started a campaign for an n-ll-out war 
against Hitler’s barbarous Nazi armed forces. How far Premier Stalin 
and his colleagues in the Sovnarkom and the Presidium approve of the 
continued existence of the Third International is unknown. In the ^wo 
years after Lenin’s death, Stalin successfully advocated the policy of 
building up a multiform democracy which would eliminate the capitalist 
and the landlord within the vast territory of the USSR ; and he denouuced 
Trotsky’s alternative of organising, in other countries, •viohuit revolutions 
against the capitalist system. Hence the foreign policy of the Soviet 
Government has been, throughout the Icadersliip of Stalin, in f{^^'ollr of 
peace, if possible enforced by the Jjcague of Nations, and if that l)roke 
down, secured by treaties of noii.-aggression between tlie Sovi(»t Union and 
all other sovereign states, without attempting to interfere witli the internal 
organisation of each other’s countries, Fc'rsislent tumour suggests that 
he w'ould like to see the Cornint(*rn disappear, but, owing to its foundation 
by Lenin during the first glorious days of the volution of 1917, he is 
not prepared to suppress it.^ ' 

There is how^ever another explanation for the continued existence of 
a British branch of the Comintern or Third International, and the con- 

Jocumented denunriation of thw suddore twi.si-nnind of tlio foniniiniist Party, .luiu* 22, 
1941, is Victor GolUiiicz's able l>ook. Bussici and Oiirnflnti. Tt is notahlt* that nritluT oiio 
nor the other mentions the fact that the Communist l*art y is h\ its eonstiiution cl( ])endeni 
for its policy on the (’omintern ilt Mfiscow ; if that (Moused to exist, the little ^roii]! of 
able men presided over by tlie distinguished scientist Professor .1. H. S. fhildane ainl tlie 
honest and able laliour leader Harry iVdlitt, us « 4 crier{il sc( retat y, eould Ijecome inemhers 
of the local Labour Parties or of the Fahiun .Society, and take an active part in the orjianisa- 
tion of a united Labour and ?ioeialist Party. 

^ We are told in the most authoritativf^ history of the (N)innnniist Party Outline 
History of the ConimuniH Party of yie Sorif't Union, 2 vols., by N. Popo\ - that. (fip. hl- 
62) “The First, Constituent, ('onj;ress of the f^imniunist J rit'Tnatiunal was held at the. 
lieginning of March 1919. Tt. was attended hy dcli'^ates from •U.ussia, tfie I'kraine, 
Poland, Latvia, Germany, the- Unit<*d States, Norway, llunj^ary, Switzerland, Kirdand, 
Britain and other eotlntriea. The central question at the Conpri'ss was that of bourgeois 
democracy and proletarian dictatorship, the report on this (juestion heiri^ made hy Liuiiri. 
In his introductory syieech at tlie opening of the (Vmgress, I^enin said : ‘ i^t is only neces- 
sary to find that practical form w'hicli will enable the proletariat to realise its doniination. 
Such a form is tl^e Soviet system with the pro||*t.ariaii dietalorship. . . ” In Lenin’s 

book ^iate and Rf solution we are told the purpose, of the. (’ominlern ‘ This victory of 
the M^rld proletarian revolution calls for the greatest eonfidcuice, the closest fraternal 
union and the greatest possible unity of revolutionary action on th<‘ [lart of^lhe working 
class in progressive countries. These conditions cannot achieved unless a cft^tnrmined 
rupture is made on matters of principle, and a ruthless struggle is wagixl against the 

bourgeois distortion of socialism which has gained tin' up|K*r bar ' g the leaders of 

the official Social Democratic and Socialist parties ’ ” (p. 63). 
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tinued clash o6 ttiis organisation with the Labour and Socialist Pj^rties 
within the capitalist democracies in which the blame is on the other side. 
Froni the very outset the Bolshevik revolution in tl|B autumn of 1917, 
the International Federation of Labour and Socialist Parties (known in 
former years as the Sfec.ond International) has actually accepted, as 
representing the Russian people, three hardened counter-revolutionaries, 
who opposed Lenin and the revolution of 1917, and since then have con- 
tinued to intrigue against the Soviet Government. It is also a regrettable 
fact that the International F(‘deration of Trade Unions, representing the 
Trade Union movement of tlie capitalist democracies, has refused to 
acijppt, as members, representatives of the All-Union Central Committee 
of Trade Unions (AIIC(TU) with its twenty-three miliion members. It is 
an ('dd fact that it is only th(j International Cooperative Alliance which 
has from the first to last accepted rcpresentativ"(\s of the Central Board of 
the (ventrosoyus >fith its thirty-seven ^million members.^ Let us hope 
that Sir Walter Citrim* by his wise recognition, on terms of equality and 
warm friendship, of the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade 
Unions of the ITSSR, will remedy this disastrous situation within the 
trade union world and that henceforth the Red trad(‘ unions will be repre- 
sented bv Russian trade unionists in the International FediTation of 
Trade Unions. If so* we may hope that the International Fedi‘ration of 
Labour and S(f(ualist Rarties will hdlow suit and tliat the Tliird Inter- 
national and Second li ’ernational will be thus merged in one organisation 
aiming at a rtew social order within their own countries as well as per- 
manent peace among all the nations of the world. 


and Haasta : RcaniMracdan at Ilona* 

One more (pi(\stion. Why have 1 exhausted the d.windling strength 
of an Over-Lighty in arg\iing that Stalii\ is nyt a dictator, whose wonl is 
law, like Hitler is, and Mussolini tried to be : that the USSR is not only a 
fully Hedg(*(l ])olitical (hunocracy, Init also an industrial democracy, with 
a powerful trade union and consumers* eoojMua^ive mr^vement. with a 
newly invented ty])e of assoeiation.s«of owner-producers in th»' collective 
farms and industrial cooperatives, all alike under the control of the central 
and local governnj^mt of a rejuesentative democracy, without distinction 
of sex, class or race I And linally, that through plannevl production for 
community consumption, and the elimination of tin* proiit-making motive, 
the Soviet Ujiion has, in the short space of twenty years, increased the 

^ Thi.s “ odd fad ” is fx plained Iw the similarity in constiiuticm and activitii"! of the 
Consunujrs’ Cooperative Movement in llu' vSoviet Tnioii and in eoiintries; 

whereas there is a striking ditfereiwe (as will he nmh'rstoiHl hy readers of the foregoing 
pages) between thi' I’onstitution and netivities of the Trade Cnion ^^o^ement Within 
Capitalist D^moi'raeies, eompared to the multiform demoi'vaey of the Soviet Union. 
This dispiirity of aim is even more true in the ea.'«e of the La hour and Soeialist Parties 
in capitalist roiintries, eompan*d with the aetivities of tlie ('ommuni'^t Party in the USSR, 
with its planned^ proMnet ion for eoinniunity eoiisumption as the aecepjed eeonoraio 
structure. 
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oppcjrtunity for life, liberty and the pursuit of happinaes for the vast 
majority of its near two hundred million inhabitants, scattered over ene- 
sixth of the earth’^s surface ? 

I started this task with the approval and help of my life partner (also 
an Over-Eighty) because we thought it desirabte that all those who are 
sincere in their avowed intention of creating a new social order within 
their own country, desigj^ed to eliminate the poverty in the midst of plenty, 
characteristic of the wealthiest and the most powerful of the capitalist 
democracies — ^the United Kingdom and the United States of Amerioo, — 
should study the internal organisation of the USSR so as to avoid its 
mistakes and learn from its successful experiments. Owing to G^eat 
Britain’s unified aj;id stabilised population and unwritten constitution 
which permits every possible alteration, the establishment of tJiis new 
social order need not involve a violent upheaval against a despoti'^ and 
corrupt government, as it did in tsarist Russia. Tim# the British people 
will be able to avoid the crudities and cruelties inluu'tmt in a sudden and 
violent revolution, rendered more ruthless by the intervention of fortugn 
powers in favour of the old tsarist regime. On th(‘ other Inind, in ord(T 
to carry out this social reconstruction, without undue deday, it will be 
desirable to study the bolder experiments practicable in the USSR owing 
to the fact that the revolutionary government* sw'cpt a^vay the remnants 
of the old social order and therefore had a clear field for experimewts, 
deliberately devised, to carry out their now living philosopliy of scientific 
humanism. We may discover that many of the newly fornn'd institutions 
are not contrary to the living philosophy of the (iiristian ndigion wdiich 
the political leaders of the capitalist democracies assun^ ns is tin* foundation- 
stone of our owm civilisation, but arc actually more in ac*(‘or<hin(*e with 
the precept of “ love thy -neighbour as thyself” than the root impidse of 
profit-making enterprise, “ each man for himself and devil take* the hind- 
most ”. 

Cooperation for a New World Order 

But this pcij-ceful ffitablishment of an etpiitable humane smdal order 
has ceased to be the main purpose 'of this essay. Th(^ vital issues con- 
fronting the British people fire, first to win the w'ar and th<*n to win a 
permanent peace. It is obvious that the heroic resistwee, over a battle- 
front of 1500 miles, put up not only by the Red .\rrny and Air Force, 
followed by a successful offensive, but also by civilians, men, women and 
children, is helping us to win the war in a shorter time than was jiracdicable 
before Great Britain’s all-out alliance with the USSR. What seems crystal 
clear, even if we beat Germany to her knees and ocjcupy her territory and 
emancipate the conquered peoples, we shall not secure a permanent peace 
without the whole-hearted consent of the USSR. In onler toj^btain this 
cooperation in setting up a new League of Nations for the prevention of 
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of our ruling clasy to the internal organisation of the socialist fatherland. 
For.it is difficiifjt to deny that during the period between the two ^orld 
wars the ruling class of Great Britain was hostile to the continuance of 
Soviet Communism even within the land of its birth. In the remarkable 
book Amb^sador Dodds* Diary — ^published after his death — there is 
documentary evidence that the governments of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. were, through their diplomatic representatives, officiiil and 
unofficial, trying to turn Hitler’s aggressive “ intuitions ” away from their 
sea-J)ound frontiers towards the common enemy of Hitler’s Germany and 
the capitalist democracies of the U.S.A. and the British Commonwealth 
of Nations — tlie Soviet Union. This vrould mean that Germany would 
have secured the enormous resources of oil, minerals and foodstiiHs in the 
fJk raine and the Caucasus, and might have been able to defeat the superior 
man-power of the USSR wdth its one hundred and eighty million 
inhabitants. 

To-day the scene has changed. Gilt great Prime Minister Churchill 
has secured national unity by the reorganisation of his Cabinet on the 
basis of close collaboration with the Soviet Union in decisively beating 
Hitler’s armv iii the west, recapturing the Jialtic l^rovinces, with a possible 
joint oc' Mpatioii ol lierlin by the Allied armies. When this has Vieen 
accomplished the four Gfcat Powers — the United States of America. 
Great Britain, tie* Soviet Union and the heroic Chinese rf‘presented by 
Kai-shek can jtuider Japan powerless ])y bombing her cities and munition 
factories from the Siberian airfields and invading with armed forces 
Manchuria, «ind thus (‘ollaborating in throwing Japanese armies out of 
China. 

This new outlook entails abandoning the hostile attitude of some 
sections of our ruling class towards the internal structure of the new social 
order established in the USSR. For if we fail to treat her on terms of 
(Hjiiality as a democratic and freedom-loving people, how i*an we win the 
war against flifler's barbaric iiordcs intent on world domination, and 
reconst met. on a (huuocratic basis tlie devastated states of Denmark and 
Norway, of the Netherlands and Belgium, of PolaMtl, Czechoslovakia and 
Jugoslavia, an<l above all, of the downcast and humiliated inhabitants of 
the great historic Rej)ublic of France. Th« recent treacherou.s assault 
of Japan gii tlu' li-S.A. and the British Commonwealth of Nations, and 
the preliminary victories of the Japanese air force in Malaya, the Philip- 
pines and the J)utch Fast Indies, is another instance of the urgent need 
of an all-ont cj^operation with the USSK, with our other ally China, against 
the barbaroifSs Axis Powers. Whether we like it or not, it seems that, 
owing to the elosmiess of her lengthy frontiers, in the wtvst and in the 
east, to Germany and Japan, the Soviet Union will become the paramount 
military Powi'r in winning eonijdete victory for the .Allies. “ The vfhole 
civilised world ”, said the late Brit ish Ambassador to [Moscow — Sir Stafford 
Cripps —in his farewcdl inessag«" to the Soviet people, “ proclaims your 
victories, aiul we, allii‘s, are proud to count ourselves as such. But 
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the end is not yet. The power of the Nazis is shaken bul^not broken. . . . 
When victory comes, of which we arc so confident, our tjpro nations .will 
have tlie privilege of leading ^he peoples of Europe, towards a civilisation 
of sanity and cooperation. Together we must march forward to that 


victory. Together we must vrork and plan to bring about ^le happier 
life which their sufferings and their patience have earned for the masses 


of humanity. ...” 

' B. W. 



PART 1 


THE (JOXSTITUTIOX’ 

“ constitution wo mean, whenever wo speak with propriety and 
cxactnoHS, that assondda^e of laws, institutions and eustfims, dc*-rivefl ^ 
from certain fixed princijdcs of njason . . . that com pose the j^eneral 
system aecordinj' to which the coniinunity has agreed to he governed.” 

IIknky St. John, first Viscount Bolingliroke, 

DifiHPrtdlion on Part if. s\ p. lOS 


OHAPTEIi I 

THE (’OXSTITITION AS A WHOLE 

The coiKstitnt ion of tlio Soviet Union differs, we tliink. from any adopted 
elscwliere during the past cou]>le of ecHituries, in not liavint^ been the 
outeonie of d(dil)(»rate and usually prolonged study by p(jlitical philo- 
sophers anu At no time was there anything m the nature of 

delil)eration by a con.-fiituefit assembly. There was no formulated outline 
or j|)lan either (J‘ the constitution as a whoh‘. or of tlie relation between 
its several parts. Evem its most prominent featur^^ - the broad base of 
innumerable local elect(*d councils universally known as sovi^ds -was 
ado])ted, as we shall describe in the following clia])ter. without this having 
been thought of as th(' jiermanent base of a stable government eighteen 
months before*. It is, in fact . one of the difficulties of intelligibly describing 
this continuously evolving constitution that, whilst it is nowhere given 
as a whole, in any stat iitc or official document , no ])art of il can be properly 
understood without having in mind all the jest. Thus, in the Soviet 
Union, what tin* western jurist is temjHed To regard as the constitutional 
structure, namely, tin* ])yramid of soviets, is plainly only a fragment of 
it, and, as some may say, not the mo.st imjmrtaitt fragiyent. AVhether 
by statutory enactment or l)y acevpTed ju-actice. the constitution of the 
USSR provid(‘s for tin* active ])articij)ation ^f the ])eople in the work of 
governmeut in nu^i'e than one way. It is therefore not only man as a 
citizen who is represented, lie acts and votes se])arately in his capacity 
as a producer. Vet again, as a consunu'r, he also acts and voti‘s se})a- 
rately. And, so far as concerns the millions who are members of the 
exclusive aiftl highly disciplined Order of I ompanionship styleil the 
Communist Party, which undertjikes the vocation of puWic leadership, 
wo find these citizens acting and voting also in a fourth ('apacity, which 
may be thought to be the most influential of all. Thus, in dejiJing with 
the structure of the USSR, we must cast off. wholly and permanently, 
the obsolete idea^ that the constitution of a nation is to be looked for 
exclii.sivelv in l^opl^lnt.iv#* pnsict.inont nr other jiiithnritiftive docii- 
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meij^t. We know now that in no nation, not even in the United States, 
is the whole constitution to be found in any documentr; just as rn no 
nation, not evei^ in the United Kingdom, is fne constitution wholly 
unwritten. Whether or not we choose to say, with Ferdinand Lassalle, 
that “ the real constitution ” of any country is nothing more than “ the 
actuaj relationships of power ”, we must, at any rate, always include, as 
part of the working con^^titution, everything that operates as such. More- 
over, in the USSR, W’^e must accept, once for all, the foot that no distinc- 
tion is made between the exercise of power that elsewhere would be called 
legislation, and that which would be deemed executive action or adminis- 
tration. Every organ of administration in the USSR, is capabjp of 
legislative and of executive action. Every one of them is free to ac^t, 
within its own an'a and for all who find themselves within that area, very 
much as thinks fit, so long as it does not actually ('.ontraveiK' any a.r*tioii 
or decision by a superior authority. But, equally, eV'ery one of tlieni can 
be peremptorily restrained, and may have its action vfdoerl and cancelled, 
by any organ occupying a superior place in the hierar(‘hy. 

Can we venture on a brief summary of this elusive constitution before 
embarking on the description of its various parts ? Surli a sketch, wljilst 
possibly suggesting more questions than it answers, may h(dp the reader 
to understand the necessarily detailed pages that ‘are to follow. As we 
see it, the government centred in the Moscow Kremlin is the, apex of 
half a dozen pyramidal structures covering the whole of the TSSR. each 
of them based, according to a common pattern, upon a Vast numl)(*r of 
relatively small meetings of associated citizens for almost continuous 
discussion, '%nd for the periodical direct ch'ction of primary r(‘})n‘S(mtal ive 
councils. Each of these structunis rises tier after tier, through siu‘cessive 
stages of councils, governing ever-widening areas and constituted hy 
indirect election, up to a group which is supreme for each particular mass. 
These half a dozen culminating groups, in dith*rent combinations, and by 
more or less formal joint consultations, constitute the s()ur(‘e of all gov(‘ni- 
mental authority, whether legislative or executive. 

What are tkesc haKf a dozen pyramidal structures ! Then* is first the 
hierarchy ^ of soviets, from those of the village and tfie (‘ity, through the 
district (rayon) and provinch (oblast) and constitinuit republic congresses 
or conferences, up to the All-Union Congress of Soviet.^ of tlie USSR, with 

^ Our use of the term “ hierarchy ” must not l>e misunderstood. No doubt the 
earliest usage, many centuries ago, was to employ this word with a theologic*al implication, 
relating to the “ heavenly host ” ; or to this or that form of church %stahlishmont or 
priestly order. In English usage the term long ago came to be apfdicd to non theological 
organisations, bmt often with an implication ofiformation and control from tho top. 'Iho 
use of the term in modem logic, or in contemporary science, now im])lies no necessary 
ascendancy or pre-eminence, any -more than any theological referemre, but merely “ a 
body of persons or things ranked in grades, orders or classes, one above inqther ’* ; or 
“ a system or series of terms of successive rank (as classes, orders, genera, spfjcies, etc.) 
used in classification ’* (New English Dictionary). It is in this purtdy neutral sense of 
classificatior^ implying neither dictatorship nor popular election, tha^ we use the term 
in this book. * 
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its Central Executive Committee (TSIK) and its Council of People’s 
Commissars (S#vnarkom). In this hierarchy of soviets it is the citiJbn as 
such. who is represented. But all citizens are assumed to be also pro- 
ducers by hand or by brain, or the non -able-bodied dipendants thereof. 
A large and rapidly increasing proportion of them are actually wage or 
salary earners and members of their trade unions. All the producers 
thus paid are rcprcjsented in the trade union hierarchy, equally bSsed on 
innumerable small local workshop or office meetings of the members of 
each of the trade unions — now 154 in number — electing representative 
councils which rise, tier upon tier, up to separate central bodies for each 
of the several unions, and, yet further, to a supreme common assembly, 
thf All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, acting for the whoh^ aggregate 
wage or salary recipients engaged in production or distribution of goods 
or servi(;es, by hand or by brain. 

Then; are, howijver, other producers who are not remunerated by wages 
or salaries but are tlHiinscilves owners, wholly or in part, individually or 
jointly, of "tin* instruments with which they work, and of the product of 
thetr labour. Of these owner- producers, as such excluded from the trade 
unions, there are now several classes, among which two stand out as the 
principal Tli(vs( two classes, numbering together more than half the 
active producers in ^.lie USSK, may be thought to be developing con- 
stitutionally info massive pyramidal structures parallel with those of the 
trade unions and the sovi(‘ts, and formed on a similar pattern. Thus, 
th(‘re aTc tin* .millions of kustar workers, joined in nrtrh, now constituted 
as iiiduslrial coo[)era.t iv(‘ societies of own(‘r-producers (in(*ops) which elect 
their own tiers of councils for districts and provinces, eulminating in a 
central delegate body at Moscow. There are equally the millions of 
members of collective farms (kolkhosi, as ilistinguished from state farms 
or sovkhosi), llie federal constitution of which is still only in germ, 
although it is alreudy more developed in other instances, notably in the 
corresponding organisation of professional fisfiennen. 

All these, producers, whether they work for wages or salary, or as 
partners sharing a joint product, have, however, in common, not only 
th(ur citizenship, acting through tJi? hierarchy of soviets, together with 
their fuuction of production, organised partly in the hierarchy of trade 
unions, and partly’ in the several liierarchies of associations of owner- 
producers, but also a separate and quite distinct interest as consumers. 
Accordingly practically the whole of them — in 1935 fifty millions of adults 
— are unitinl in the 45,000 country consumers’ cooperative societies in 
each of whic4i the membership elects its own board of managemont, whilst 
the societies are all united in district and provincial and republic associa- 
tions, formed on substantially the common pattern of indirect election, 
and culminating in the Central Board of Centrosoyus, specifically Apre- 
aenting th?. whole body of consumers throughout the USSR. 

Finally, there i^ the remarkable Companionship or Order, termed the 
Communist Party, \^^)lOsc three million adult members and candidates, 
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supported by its still larger junior organisations of I^ittle Octobrists, 
Piondfers and Comsomols, are not abstracted from the several masse of 
citizen producers and consumers, but, on the conlyary, whilst remaining 
citizens, assume ttte function and the duty, not merely, in so far as they 
are elected or appointed to office, of serving the community as its principal 
administrators, but also, in working at the bench or in the mine, of 
contindously educating, inspiring, guiding and leading the whole people 
among whom they live Snd work. It is interesting to find the internal 
organisation of this Companionship or Order following tlic comi|^on 
pattern running through all the rest of the constitution, with its base in 
the members’ meetings of the 130,000 primary organs, and its tier upon 
tier of district and provincial and republic councils formed by indirect 
election, up to the supreme All-Union Congress of the Party, electing itf? 
Central Committee, which acts through its Politbureau, and its Org- 
bureau, and the extensive secretariat that it appoints. 

What are not publicly formukitcd are the arrangements for the con- 
stantly shifting consultations and confenmees which are perpc^tually 
taking place, not only, at each tier, between the intermediate councils 
and officials, but also between the several supreme bodies centred in 
Moscow and among their prominent leaders.^ It is from these consulta- 
tions and conferences that emanate the streams e-f orck'rs and “ dir(M*tivi‘M ” 
required for the government of so vast a country. The j)gwer n(‘(‘di‘d Jor 
administration may be generated in the innumerable meetings of electors, 
producers, consumers and members of the ('ommunist Party^ which e\'erv- 
where form the base of the constitutional structun*. It is transmitted 
through the tiers of councils as by a mighty (;onducting cabl(‘, working, 
as it passes, the machinery of government in village and city, district 
(rayon) and province (oblast) and republics It is this comjcption of an 
upward stream of continuously generated pow(*r, through multiform mass 
organisation, to be transformed at the apex into a downward stream of 
authoritative laws and decrees and “ directives ”, that is indicattul l)y 
its inventors by the term democratic centralism 

if we had to name, the principal distinguishing feature in tliis com- 
plicated constitution, unlike any otiier known to political science, we 
should say its all-pervading, multiformity. This was more than once 
claimed by Lenin as one of the principal merits of Sqviet (>oipmunism. 
The very multiformity of the soviet administ rat ioii, he said, ‘‘ is a guarantee 
of vitality : it is a pledge that the common and single aim will be success- 
fully fulfilled. The more varied, the better and the richer be the common 

^ Does not a similar “ blind sjiot ” exist in the visions of other oonstiiutioiis given 
by the political scientists ? It is never easy f.o Svaluate, in one generation after another, 
the transient mouldings of the constitutional structure represiuitcd by the constantly 
shiftiif^ private consultations between different ministers, diff(irt‘nt departments and 
different administrative officials ; not only with each other, but also vrith •ihft Bank of 
England and the powerful associations of capitalist employers, reprt^senting, as they 
claim, all industry and commercjc ; and, even if only formally, with the leaders of the 
Trade Union and Cooperative Movements. * 
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experience, the|truer and swifter will be the achievements of socialism, 
the easier will lie the practical work, and only practical work will be able 
to evolve the iDest metllods and means of struggle.” ^ , 

What is the cause or the explanation of this multiformity ? The 
answer is that the working constitution of the USSR has necessarily to 
cover a much greater proportion of human life than that of any capitalist 
state, where so much is left to competitive pfofit-making. This all- 
inclusivencss was indicated in the “ Declaration of the Rights of the 
Labouring and Exploited Peoples ”, drafted by Lenin himself,^ with which 
the Fundamental Law of July 10, 1918, opened. This declaration 
announced that — 

1. Russia is declared a republic of soviids of workers, soldiers and 
peasants’ dtipiities. All central and local authority is vested in these 
soviets. 

2. The Russian {Soviet Republic isTstablisluid on tin* basis of a free 
union of fr?e nations, as a federation of national soviet republics. 

J. Within the fundamental aim of suppressing all exploitation of 
man by man, of abolishing for ever the division of sf)ciety into classes, of 
ruthless!;, suppressing all exploiters, of bringing about the socialist 
organisation of society and the triumph of socialism in all (‘oinitries, the 
Thi^’d All-Russian (knigress of Soviets of workers, soldiers and peasants’ 
deputh's furt her decree/ : 

“ (d) In ord<‘r to establish the socialisation of land, private owiKTship 
of land is aliolished ; all hind is declart'd national property and is handed 
over to the labouring masses, without compensation, on the basis of an 
ecpiitable division giving the right of use only. 

“ (If) All forests, underground mineral wealth, and waters of national 
importance, all live-stock and ajipurtenances. togetlnu’ with all model 
farms and agricultural enter})rises, are })roclaftiied national pro]>erty. 

“ (c) As the first step towards the complet<‘ tran>fer of factories, works, 
sho})s, niiiK's, railwavs and other means of pi()du(*tion and of transport 
to the owiu*rship of the workers* an^ pea.sants* Soviet Republic, and in 
order to ensure the supremacy of the labouring masses over the exploiters, 
the Congress ratifies the soviet law on workers' control of iiulustry, and 
that on t he Supreme Ficonomic Council " ^ 

' QudUmI ill Shvi'rnik's spt'ecli in Tht \lnih Ttu(h' I tunu ( 'otfjn lOIkS. 

p. 3. 

'■* Lenin doiijjVless had in mind, in empha.siMnji colliviivism, the LV'elaraiion of the 
RigliLs of Man and of the Citizen *’ adopted hy the Freneh National .\'«semhl\ in 17S9, 
with it.s emphasis on indiviilualism. • 

® Sorict Rule in /i’m.s.swVi, hy W. U. liatseU, Xe^^ York. p. SI. It Ma.s given in 

Molotov's spoeeli to tlie Central Kxeentive C'ommiltee ( PS IK) on .laniiary 23. as 

reported in I\loRC(>ir Dtiihf AVa'.v. daniinry 20, 103,3. MoK>tov (*\pressly saiil that this 
T^eelaratJoii of 1018 was “ written !»y the hand of Lenin A I''n*neh translation of this 
“ Declaration of the Rights of the Toiling ami Exploited I'eople. ratitied by the Third 
National Congress^of Soviets", will he found in Vne Leqislftfint} connuumstj', by Raoul 
Labry, I^aris, 1920. 
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f he second document of this kind, formally adopted by the Central 
Executive Committee of the newly formed Union of\Soviet Socialist 
Republics in 192?, is more lengthy Jind may be ftad in the Appendix at 
the end of Part 1. It was addressed, doubtless in recollection of the 
American Declaration of Independence, “ to all governme;its and all 
peoples of the earth Its purpose was to announce to the world the 
formation of the new federal state. “ From the first moment of their 
existence ”, runs this grandiloquent announcement, “ the soviet republics 
were united by the bonds of close cooperation and mutual assistance, 
which subsequently assumed the form of treaties of alliance. The power 
of the workers and peasants united them into a single unit, with compion 
needs, in their struggle against the attacks of foreign capitalist states, 
and against the internal counter-revolutionary attacks on the soviet form 
of society. The solidarity of the labouring masses united them in their 
common task of establishing fraternal cooperation b^twe^en the liberated 
peoples. Together they emerged from the victorious proletarian revolu- 
tion, having overthrown the power of their landowners anef capitalists. 
Together they passed through the dire experiences of intervention and 
blockade, and emerged triumphant. Together they started the enormous 
task of restoring the national economy, on the basis of the new e(*.onomic 
structure of society, after it had passed through unprecedented (‘.alamities. 

“ Whilst rendering to one another constaiit fraternal assistance with 
all their strength and resources, they nevertlioless for .a long time remained 
separate states only united by treaties of allianc(\ 

The further development of their mutual relations and the n^quire- 
ments of the international position have now led tluun to combine into 
one united state.” 

In the following chapters we seek to describe all the various y)arts of 
this constitution as they have grown, during the past (*ighteen years, into 
the organic structure of ithc hundred and si^venty millions of j)Oople 
inhabiting the largest continuous geographical area in the world, com- 
prising one-sixth of the entire la.nd-surfa(;e of th(' globe.' 

^ It is iho invariable custom in the USSR to dcscriln* its area as ouc-sixth of tho 
land-Hurfacc of the earth. In tho League of Nations StnlXHiicnl YcarfmnJc tiui area of the 
USSR is given as 21,176,000 kilometres (of which .>,1)90, 00ft kiloinetros arc in Kiirope). 
The earth’s land-surfaoo is there given as l,‘i2,r)20,0(X) kiloinelijps, of wliieh the USSR 
forms, accordingly, 15-9S1 per cent, or somewhat loss ttian one-sixth (1 6, (>66 per eent), 
but much more than one-sevent h (14*28.') per coni). do not know wh(*ther all tho 
soviet islands in the Arctic Ocean ans included in th(i League of Nations Ktaiistirul Yearbook 
estimate. 



CHAPTER II 


MAN A CITIZEN 

In this chapt(‘r we deal with the part of the coiistitution of the USSR, 
the pyramid of soviets, which was (Tiacted as the “ fundamental law ” of 
the flew state, Jiud has therefore been accepted by many commentators 
as if it were the whole of th(i constitution. How mistaken is this view, 
and^to what serious errors in interpretation it leads, will appear in the 
fallowing chapters. 

The Uriijin of the Soviet System 

‘'The soviet s\^tem it has beeu^well said, ‘‘was one of those 
innumerably creat ions of t he human mind which s(‘(‘m to owe their existence 
to a fortunate liistorical accidtuit. It has survived because it proved to 
be peculiarly w(*ll a(la])ted to become the organ of that dictatorship of 
the workers which li(‘s at tlie foundation of communist theory and 
practice.” ‘ 

By th(i word soviet, wliich originally meant any kind of council, is 
novf understood ‘a council of delegates or deputi(‘s chosen by the workers 
employed in the several factories and other establishments in an industrial 
city or district' ; or by ilu‘ soldiers in the various units of an army ; or 
by the peasants of a \ ilhige or agricultural district or community ; or by 
any coniliination of t hese const ituent groujis. Its most obvious difference 
from other political (Uitit i(‘s is that it avowedly (‘xcludes the representation 
of tin; capitalist employius, landowners, shop-keepers, and persons of no 
occupation, e\en if tluse are of the same tribe, race or nationality, or are 
resident witliin the area concerned. Soviets V)f this nature were spon- 
taneously created in May and June of BK)o at Ivanovo-Voznesensk and 
Kostroma to conduct strikes of textile workers.’^ Tliey seem to have 
been invented on tlie spur of the moment, owing ])arficularlyfto the absence 
of any iiulcjaaident arid trusted trade union. These working-class organs 
did not (‘onfiiu' themsidves to the vstrikes, aucf assumed some of the func- 
tions of the/det* re j)if local government. It was, however, tlie soviet formed 
in St. Pet<‘rsburg in October BHV) that gave a lead to the rest of Russia. 
At its first meeting, on October 1905, “ it was only partly n^presenta- 

’ How the Work, l»y II. N. BrailNfonl, Now York, 1927, p. 57. Thn a(lmirat>le, 

unpretentious little liook, tog(*llu*r with its predeei^sor TJw ]tus,si(in Worhrs' Ih public. 
Now York, 1920, i>y the same author- -tliauph more eoiU})lele ami erudite volumos are 
now' available— 'Sl ill alTord, in brief, the Iw'st jnetures known to us of the life of the USSR. 

* “ It w'as the greatest slrilo* ever wiliu'ssed in Russia. . . . Thus it was tha^the 
first 8oviet^of*workt*rs’ dele^jates in Hussia was formed between ^fay 15 and IS, 1905. 
For the first tiino the w'orkers enme forward as a class for themselves, and no longer 
under the influence of the ‘ democrats ’ as they had lieon from the time of Gapon ” (Brief 
History of Russia, J>y M.^N. I’okrovsky, translated by D. S. Mirsky. London, j934. vol. ii. 
pp. 163-154, 189-190). 
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tive^^ consisting as it did of the factories from only the Nevsky district. A 
proclamation was issued in its name which said : We propose that every 
factory and everj^' trade should elect a delegate for*every hundred workers. 
The delegates of each factory shall form the factory committee. The 
delegates of all the factories shall form the General Workers’, Committee 
of St. .Petersburg.” ^ In the course of the next two months similar soviets 
sprang into being in a s^;ore of other Russian cities, from Reval to Baku, 
but their prompt suppression allowed no opportunity for any national 
congress of soviets to be convened. i 

The summary suppression of the soviets of 1905 did not prevent their 
remaining in the minds of the Russian workers. When, in Fcbryary 
1917, the tsarist regime fell, almost of its own rottenness, the workers in 
the Petrograd factories at once spontaneously formed a soviet, whic^ 
did not concern itself specially with any strike, but discussed and voted 
on all matters of public interest. This example was Quickly followed by 
the workers of Moscow and those of many other industrial cities. Presently 
the Petrograd soviet invited all the other vAty soviets to send delegates 
to constitute a (congress of soviets, which appointed a standing com- 
mittee to sit and act between one congress meeting and anoth(‘r. Here, 
it would seem, might be the basis for a work(*rs’ government of the whole 
state. But it does not appear that this was immediately recognised as a 
possible development of what liad been originally mere strik(‘ (JommitW^es. 
The Bolshevik Party was nominally still working for the Party programme 
of 1903, which had never been revised, and which, whilst emphasising the 
full collectivism of its economic side, contemplated, on the political side, 
the substitution, for the tsarist autocracy, of nothing more novel than an 
extremely democratic parliamentary assembly.- Lenin, it is true, at once 
recognised tlie importance of the novel form of ‘‘ soviets of workers’ 
deputies ” of 1905, in which he saw ‘‘ new organs of people's power ”. 
At the Fourth Congress of«the Russian Social Democratic*. Party, in April 
1900, a resolution was adopted explaining that the soviets, in the process 
of struggle, became transformed from ‘‘ pure strike organisations into 
organisations of gemfral revolutionary strmjgle ”, and represciiitod the 
“ embryo of revolutionary power dependent for “ their strength and 
significance entirely upon *tlie strength and success of the uprising ” 

^ Brief fli/ttory of UnsMia, vol. ii. p. 166. DetailH will bo found*iu tho lliissian work On 
the History of Soviets of Workers' Deputies in 1905, by V. Gorin, uccond odn., Moscow, 1930. 

See also, for further details, From Peter the Great to Lenin, by 8. P. Turin, 1935. 

* This programme asserted that “ tho first and immediate task put before itself by 
the Russian Social Democratic Party is to overthrow the tsarist monarciy, and to create 
a democratic republic, whose constitution would guarantcje the following : 

“ 1. The sovereignty of tho jKJople, t.c. th^ concentration of all supreme state power 
in the hands of a legislative! a,ssombly, consisting of tho people’s ropre.sentativos, and 
fomflng one chamber. 

“ 2. Universal, equal and direct suffrage for all male and female ciliz^ms, twenty 
years old or over, at all elections to the legislative assembly and to tho various local 
organs of self-government : the secret ballot at elections : the right of every voter to be 
elected to agy representative institution : biennial parliaments : saUries to be paid to 
the people’s representatives. 
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They were, in fa^t, at first regarded, as Lenin expressed it as late as 
November 20, ^15, merely as “ organs of rebellion ” {Worics, vol. xviii. 
p. 31^). Theife seems, accordingly, some warrant for tlij suggestion of an 
acute German historian, that, whilst Lenin had long foreseen the necessity 
of transforming the bourgeois liberal revolution into a socialist revolution, 
and had at once recognised the soviets as the weapon for effecting this 
transformation, it was only in March 1917, on receiving in Switzerland 
the first authentic news of the revolution in llussia, that he (Lenin) 
madp a fateful discovery. He became convinced that the system of 
Soldiers' and Work(^rs’ Councils — ^soviets —was the modern expression of 
the inevitable socialist-democratic revolution. ... In the soviet Lenin 
receJ^nised the existence, in a weak and elementary form, of an entirely 
n^w type of working-class government which could only be compared 
histi,rically with the Paris Commune of 1871. His study of tlie soviet 
convinced Lenin th^t everything whidi Marx had said in liis famous essay 
on the constitutional and political aspeeft of the Paris Commune applied 
with e(pial fruth to the Jlussian soviet in 1917." ^ 

This is why, from the moment of his arrival in Petrograd, Jjenin came 
more and more to speak of the soviets, as not only a means of checking 
and controlling Jim- Provisional Government, and not merely as the instru- 
ment for the approa<rhing* overthrow of that (lovernment. but even, 
occasionally, as the nef-essarv basis of the new political constitution. It 
seems, however, that, right down to the actual seizure of [)OW(t in October 
1917, Lenin apparently thought it bett<‘r that tlie Bolsfievik Party should 
not (iommit itself definitdy against a democratic* parliainentarv svstem 
as the political instrument for the administration of tlie socialist state 
that he intended.- This, however, did not pr(*vent the launching of the 
slogan All Power to the Soviets 

By October 1917 Lenin had become enthusiastic about the soviets not 

^ (ifschichit r/f'-s lioishivUmns, by Arthur KoM-nlu-rii.* 1^32, tnin-^laleU as UiMory of 
/iolfthcrisin, p. S7. 

In the third (d lienin's Letters from Afar”, dated Mareh II 24, 1017. he discu>sed 
the role of so>iet.s ns orpuis. not merely of rebellion. I»ul of juoletnrian democracy, as 
“ the government of the sox iets of xxorkers' deputies ” (Wnrhs. vol. n. (»T Kngli>h edition, 
p. afi). In the ’* Fifth 1^-tter ” he summed up that the next stage of the rexolutioii 
niu.st he the transfer of the state power to a new goveraiuent xxdiieh " inu-'t be organised 
on the moiiel of the Soviets of Workers' and lVa.snnts’ Depuiu-s " {ihiff. p. (>2, and >ee 
also pp. 911, 123, 12S, dAed April 1917). 

It is interesting to notiee that, in May 1917, when Lenin xxas iiwirueted to prepare 
for printing “ nil the material at the disposal of the tVntral Committee relating to a revision 
of the Party Programme” — this material consisting mainly Lenin's own draft of the 
proposed new pr^rarame — he left unallerc'd the demand for a single supreme legislative 
assembly, olectea hv universal direct suffrage and secret ballot, merely adding propor- 
tional representation and recall by a in^ority td electors. His changing opinion is 
indicated onlyjliy the ])roposal to prefix a ileelnration asserting that ’ all rciire.Ncntative 
partianicntary institutions would gradually give place tt) soviets of the people's represQpita- 
tives (from various cla.ssea and professions, or from various localities), functioning both as 
legislative ahd executive bodies 

(The old programme of 1903, and Ixmin’s proposed amendments. written in May 
1917 ”, will 1)0 found in^ol. xx. bk. i. of the English edition of Lonin's Works, p. 353. 
The revision was not proccoded with until 1919.) 
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merely as an “ organ of rebellion ” or an instrument of ^evolution but also 
as a step forward in the development of democracy^*' ; though^ the 
terins in which h^. describes them indicate that heiiad at that time a very 
inadequate vision of the gigantic edifice of government that was destined 
to be erected on this basis.^ Finally, when the uprising had practically 
achieved success, and the Second All-Russian Congress of Soviets was 
deliberating, actually yithin sound of the guns, it was decided, at his 
instance, by a large majority, that the supreme power should be vested, 
not in any parliamentary assembly, but in the All-Russian Congress of 
Soviets itself. In the course of its continuous session of twenty hours the 
same congress appointed a provisional “ workers’ and peasants’ govern- 
ment ”, to be known as the Soviet of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), 
to act under the control of the congress and its central executive com-* 
mittee (TSIK) ; adopted Lenin’s thundering dciclarations as to the 
immediate conclusion of peace ; the transfer of the pationalisod laid to 
the peasantry in usufruct ; and the election of workers’ committees in all 
industrial establishments ; and incidentally decided that the title of the 
new state should be the Russian Soviet Republic.^ 

During the next few months the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, 
under the presidency of Lenin, governed the country with a liigh hand, 
struggling with a mass of executive business and issuing innumerable 
decrees on small matters and on great. Meanwliile son\e of the People’s 
Commissars and various small committees were discussing the different 
items, and drafting the clauses, of a systematic constitution.® All these 

^ Lenin’s words are worth ({noting. “The .sovii'ts ", he vsrote, “an* the ikjw state 
apparatus, which in the first pliKh* represents the armed forts* of tlie workers and peasants, 
a force which is not divorced from the people, as was the for(‘«* of the old standing army. 

. . . Secondly, this aj)paratus represents a connection with tli(* masses, with the majority 
of the people, that is so iritimajtc, so indissoluble, so readily verifiable and reru'wahle, that 
nothing like it was even approached in the former state. Thirdly, this apparatus, hecaiiso 
it is elective, and its personnel is subject to re<*all in aecordancis with I ho will of th(> {ajoplo 
without any bureaucratic formalities, is far more democratic; than were I he former ones. 
Fourthly, it represents a firm c(mnection with the most diversf* rx'ciipations, thus facilitat- 
ing all sorts of radical reforms without any bun»auera( y. Fifthly, it represents a form 
of organisation of the vanguard, i.e. of the most elass-eoiiseioiis, nujst energetic, more 
progressive sectilln of the oppressed classes of tluj workers and j)easants, wh(jrtd>y the 
vanguard can elevate, educate and lead in its train tlie whole gigantii; mass of these 
classes which until now have stood ahsoluUdy outside all political life, outside history. 
Sixthly, it makes it possible to combine the advantages of parliamentarism with the 
advantages of immediate and direct democracy, i.c. to unite, in |.)f*rsnns of elect-(;d repre- 
sentatives of the people, both legislative and executive functions. Comiiarixl with 
bourgeois parliamentarism this is a step forward in the d(‘V(*l()pment of denuxTacy which 
has an historical world significance ” (“ Will the Bolsheviks retain State l*ow(‘r ? ” written 
during October 1917 and published in the first and only number ofM.he now issuo of 
Prosveshchenie, a monthly journal. Included in Lenin’s H'orLs, vol. xxi; hk. ii. pp. 2G-27, 
of the English edition). 

2 Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, pp. 52-53 ; The Soviel State, by B. W. 
Maswoll, 1934, p. 18 ; History of the Russian Revolution, by Jj. Trotsky, vol. iii., 1933, 
pp. 297-337 ; La Revolution russe, par Fernand Grenard, Paris, 1933, chap. xii. ; History 
of the Russian Revolution, 1917-1921, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1935. * 

* A summary of the proceedings of this period, taken mainly from Istoria sovetskoi 
Konstilutsiu and Osnovy sovetskoi Konstitutsii, both by G. C. Gurvich, is given in Soviet 
Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929. pp. 37-65. 
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iuggestions needed to be adjusted and combined, a task which the Central 
Executive Con^ttee entrusted early in April 1918 to a drafting ^om- 
tnisSion of fifteen, among whom were Sverdlov and Stalin, but not T^ nin 
Iximself. When the Filth All-Russian Congress of Soi^ets assembled in 
July 1918, the draft so prepared was, without prolonged debate or serious 
challenge, immediately adopted as the “ constitution or fundamental 
law of the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic (RSSFR). 
With many minor amendments this fundamentlil law has remained to 
this day (1935) substantially unchanged ; and in 1923 its provisions were, 
in the main, adopted for the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (USSR). 


Tha Base of the Pyramid 

The stability and permanence of a pyramid depend essentially upon 
the width and soundness of its base. In the USSR tlie electorate is at 
once more widely extcuided and more peculiarly restricted than in any 
other country ; with the net result that it constitutes by far the largest 
voting body in the world, having at least as high a proportion of electors 
bo tlie adult population as the United Kingdom or the United States of 
America, whil^it in the USSR a much higher percentage of that electorate 
arc actind voters at elections than in either of those countries. The right 
bo vote, and with it the right of eligibibty for office, is avowedly based on 
act^e participation in socially useful work of one or other kind, by hand 
or by brain ; although Jiot excluding those who, by age or infirmity, have 
ceased to bo capable of suc.h work. Every man or woman in the USSR 
who is not included in one or other of the legally disqualified categories 
finds himself or horsc'lf, at the early age of eight-een,^ automatically entitled 
bo vote, and to be (*lected to any position. The student of other electoral 
iysteras will be struck by the iindusivoness of this franchise. Apart from 
sheer incapacity to gc't to the meeting, there are practically none of the 
usual iinpedimcMits to the actual exercise of the' vote. Unlike every oth^ST. 
political system, Soviet Communism does not exclude from its electorate 
residents living within its borders merelv because thev are of alien birth 
3r nationality,*^ Thert' is no disquajitication by sex or hiarriago : by 
illiteracy or inability to speak or read any particular language ; or by 
religious belief or lack of religious belief. J?or is there any requirement 
of independent occnpancy or period of residence, which elsewhere so often 
excludes the mass of actually serving soldiers and sailors, domestic 
servants, lodg(»rs in other people’s houses and residents in hotels, boarding- 

^ Tho miniiiwai ape* qualifying for the doctoral fraiichlHo in different countries ranges 
from 18 to 2.'i. Tho only (’ountrios. iK'sidos the USSR, allowing people of 18 to voto 
(and then men only) are Turkey, ArgentiiA and (if married) Mexico. Tfie minimum age 
for eligibility for oloolivo olhee ranges from 18 (USSR only) to as much as 30. “ No 

country in the world has yet thought of denying tho franohise on the grounds of old '* 
{Theory awl Hrar.tice of Modern Gorvrntnent, by Herman Finer, 1932, vol. i. p. 415). 

* Sto p. 18 for an instiinoo of an American citizen lx*ing allowed to vote. Among 
the members elected in January 1935 to the Moscow City Soviet is an American citizen 
(a negro). 
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houses and institutions ; together with the majority of the diffel^ent kinds 
of “ transients ”, There is no disfranchisement of persons «iictually serving 
in any kind of public employment, such as sometiDjes disqug^lifies soldiers, 
revenue officers, policemen, postmen or other recipients of government 
pay or pension. Nor is there any disqualification for pauperism or the 
receipt of public assistance of any kind ; nor for bankruptcy ; nor (except 
where 'the deprivation of political rights for a stated term forms part of a 
judicial sentence) even for conviction of a criminal offence ; though 
persons in exile, or actually detained in penal institutions, are disqualified 
for the period of their exile or detention.^ 


The Categories of the “ Deprived ” 

On the other hand, there is compiled and publicly posted, in each 
electoral area, a list of local residents belonging to certain specified classes 
from whom both tlie right to vote and eligibility for elected office, and 
equally for trade union and consumers’ cooperative society n\embership, 
are statutorily withheld. ‘‘ The following persons ”, enacts the Funda- 
mental Law ” of the RSFSR, which has formed the model for the laws of 

^ The “Instructions for the Election of Soviets and Delegates to the Congresses ”, 
dated October I, 19S4 (printed in Izrraiia, October 5, [)rovide expressly, in the iinal 

paragraph of Article 14, that foreign “ workers ” have the right to vote ; and that foreign 
“ specialists ” may be granted tlie right to vote if they are loyal to the soviet power. 

* Fundamental Law of the R8FSH, ratified by the Fifth Congress, duly 10, 1918, 
fourth section, chap. Ixiv. ; The Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 31-34 ; Soviet 
Mule in MuMia, by W. K. Batscll, 1929, p. 92. This article was slightly modified in 
wording in 1925 and 1929 (becoming chap. Ixix.), as given in French in U MSS : La 
Federation sovietiqve et ses rvpubliqucs, by Andre Pierre, Paris, 1932, p. 26, and in the 
Annuaire diploviatique for 1933 (Moscow, 1933). 

The decided cases show the following as held to b<^ “ deprived ” : “ Farmeis, stock- 
raisers and mechanics wdio employ labour to an extent that enlarges thedr business beyond 
tbftt of a toiler ; agriculturists and stoek-raisers who also have trade and industrial 
e^blishmcnts such as mills or shops with motor equipment, or those who manage them 
with permanent or seasonal oiitsidc help ; persons who rent out complicated farm 
liaachinery and motor equipment ; owners of large fishing-vessels who rent them out ; 
persons w'ho loan money on security of stock, machinery, etc. ; persons who charge a 
land rent which is considered by rayon tax commissions as exorbitant ; persons who rent 
orchards or vincy»-rds for purposes of exploitation (exceptions may be made when the 
tax commission does not consider the rents nigh enough to imjiose the unified individual 
and agricultural tax) ; owners an(f renters of undertakings who distribute work to indi- 
viduals to be done at home, or lease or sub-lease these undertakings to a second party ; 
private traders, jobbers and middlemen, renters and owmors of ludertakings of factory- 
plant dimensions ; former officers and officials of the White Armies and leaders of counter- 
revolutionary bands ; all employees and agents of the tsarist police, es|xjcially of the 
corps of gendarmes, and all persons who were directly or indirectly connected with the 
former police ; ministers and officials of the old regime ; members of the imperial family ; 
former members of the prison staffs ; leaders of the nobility ; members ot the prosecuting 
staffs and those ;who have held commanding positions in disciplinary battalions ; former 
and present employees of religious cults ; persons who have boon exiled in an adminis- 
trat^e manner for the duration of their exile and those who have been deprived of the 
franchise by judicial process, and peisons in penal institutions ” {The Soviet State, by 
B. W. Maxwell, 1034, pp. 32-33). 

The latest statement of the categories of the “ deprived ” is that contained in the 
“ Instructions for the Election of Soviets and Delegates to the Congresses ”, dated October 
1, 1034, and printed in Izveatia, October 5, 1934. 
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all the conatitueixfc republics as well as for that of the federation (USSR), 
‘‘ have neither «che right to vote nor the right to be elected, even if they 
are included within oifie of the above-mentioned catejories [of persons 
entitled to the franchise] : 

“ (a) Pt^rsons employing hinnl labour for the sake of profit. 

“ (6) Pearsons living on income not derived from their own labour, 
such as interest on ca])ital, income from industrial enterprise, landed 
property, etc. 

(r) Private business men and trade commercial agents. 

“ (rf) Monks and clergymen of all religious denominations. 

(c) Employees and agents of tin* former police, or of the sp(»cial 
gendarme corps and secret police, and m^unbers of the former ruling 
dynasty of Russia. 

“ (/) Persons legally recognised as mentally d(‘ranged or imbecile, as 
well as those under guardianship. 

“ (ff) Pursons convict ( h 1 of ‘ infamous or mercenary crimes ' for a 
period fixed by judicial sentence, according to law.’’ 

The pt‘rcentag(‘ of members of th(\se d(‘priv(‘d cat('gories has varied 
greatly from time r*, • uic* and from locality to locality. In ten districts 
(uezds) of I'cmsensk)^ galxTiiia in 1922, in whicli there were 892,244 
electors, it was Riiind by a statistical encpiirv th.it the total numb(*r of the 
“ d(*prived " was itlSti, or misI over I \)or cent of the electorate. Among 
them were 2970 tradin'^ and middlemen, 1187 rentiers .uid 581 employers, 
making a total of .*5858 (two-fifths of the total (exclusions) ** deprived 
on grounds of economic class. TIkuv wer(e 1814 clergy and 1420 former 
members of the Tsar's ])olic(‘, making a total of 3254 (one-third of the 
exclusions), dis( I ualifuH I on account of jirofi'ssional occupation. Finally 
there were 175t) excluded l)y judicial siuitence for ciime, and ofil for 
unsoundness of inind.^ On tlie other hand, it i ( alleged tliat in Leningrad, 
Kiev and Moscow tlieie us(’d to be, ten yt'ars ago, more than 10 per cent 
of the eli‘ct orate in tlie “ ib^jirived categories. 

Of th(‘ n umbel s fornnu ly excluded from the sullrage, many have died 
and otlnu’s ha\e been enfranchised by succ(‘ssi\e acts of leniency. At 
first the disqualification applied equally to pfi-sons who had at any time 
belonged to tlu'se rategoruvs but had ceased to do so, and also to the 
spouses and to the son>. and daughtiM’s of such ptTsons. Rut it has for 
some years biMui possible' for the local electoral commissions to remove 
from the list of the dis(|ualified the sons and daimliters who could show 
that they are engaged in socially useful work, and have complct(*d five 
years’ service in it. Recent laws’ and election instructions have now 
admitted to the franchise all ])(‘rsous otherwivse qualifit'd who have reached 
the age of e^ghtetm since 192.5. A similar opportunity of escape may be 
given to older persons who have been for five years occupied in productive 

’ Soviets^ Cong';ems of •Soviet and hiimj Jlatetial'i for the Study of the 

Soviet Administration (lluarfftin), Moscow, llVJt, p. 7. 
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and, socially necessary labour, and have proved their loy^ty to the soviet 
power, at the discretion of the local commission responsible for the manage- 
ment of the elections, by whom the list of disqualified local residents is 
annually prepared.^ This local discretion is said to be now exercised 
with reasonable leniency, each person being dealt with accorc^ing to what 
are deemed his present merits in the way of socially useful occupation. 

The result is that the numbers disqualified have been steadily declining, 
partly owing to statutory amendments, partly as a consequence of the 
trend of decisions on cases made the subject of appeal, and partly owing 
to the increasing leniency of the local electoral commissions.^ The latest 
statistics as to the “ deprived ” that we have seen relate to the soviet 
elections of 1931 and were stated to cover between 80 and 90 per cent of 
the whole USSR. Of the total population over eighteen an average of 
3*9 per cent were disqualified, as compaied with 4*9 per cent at the elec- 
tions of 1929. In the cities the fall had been from C*5 to 4*9 per cent, 
whilst in the rural districts it was from 4*1 to 3-7 per cent.® Nq fewer 
than 28*4 per cent of those “ deprived ” in the cities, and 43-4 per cent 

^ the “ Instructions for the Eleition of Soviets and Delegates to the Congresses ”, 
dated October 1, 1934 (printed in Jzubtia, Oelolxr o, 1934) it is made cleai that former 
kulaks working in the gold and platinum industry may l>o remstatod in then right to vote 
after three years of productive labour , and udanuki aiQong them oven i^arluT 

® A recent careful enquirv into decided cases “ shows that . . . the following classes 
have the franchise • fishermen and peasants who sell the piodiict of then toil in the ^pen 
market : owners of all kinds of undertakings such as dairies, etc , u lio do not employ 
outside labour or distribute woik to individual houstdiolds . mechanics who do not 
employ outside labour, or who emploj onl\ two apprentices and one join n(‘\ man and 
sell the product of their own toil onlv on the opc*n market persons who live on the 
winnings of state lotteries oi interest on state bonds or sasmgs winch are dejiositcd m 
state savings banks persons who receive aid from friends and lelatives abroad, oi 
insurance benefits from abroad invalids of toil and wai who arci conducting small busi- 
nesses : janitors, belli mgers and similar employ et‘s of churcbos, and, strange as it may 
seem, members of [church] council members of the free professions who |x*rfoiiTi public 
useful labour, and children of those who have lx*en disfranchised but who have come of 
age smee 1925, who may have Won as minors dependent on then parents but who aie 
not performing u^elul work, although the^ still may be living with tlieir parents ” {The 
Soviet State f by B. AV. Maxwell, 1934, p 32) 

* The following table shows how each category contributes to the total : 


(atCK'»r> ^ 


Emplo>crs 
Unearned mcomes . 

Tiadors . 

Clergy . 

Former police 
I Unsound mind 
Judicial sentence 
Dependants of above over 18 


I P* re t lit ot 'lotiil Disqu ilidc atunis 
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1 111 Kuril A 

5-3 

22 2 

83 

5 9 

39 9 

10 1 

4 9 

08 

3 2 


12 

lo 

88 

5 4 

28 4 

43 4 

100 

100 


Frolii Report of Presidium of Central Executive (Jommitteo (TSIK) of All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, y)31 ; see summary by Lazaro Toper, in American Pohti^fU Science Jtevieio, 
October 1932. 
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of those “ deprived ” in the rural areas, were dependants over eigl^teett 
of ‘^deprived ’’flliusbands or parents. The decline is continuing. Count- 
ing families, it is doftbtful whether the exclusions, apart from unsound 
mind or judicial sentence, now average, in the rural areas, as many as 
1 per cent pf the families ; or, in the cities, as many as 2 or 3 per cent 
of the families. “ In 1934 ”, declared Molotov to the Seventh All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, ‘‘ there were 2*5 per cent dirfranchised persons from 
among the entire adult population, which amounts to a little over two 
millions. Compare that with the total number of voters to the Soviets, 
which amounted last year to 91 million persons.” Within another decade 
it ig anticipated that practically all those “ deprived ” on grounefs of 
present or former occupation, together with their sons and daughters, 
will, with one exception, have disappeared from the lists.^ The net 
result of the enfranchisements and disqualifications is now a colossal and 
ever-rising electorate, which in 1935 reached 91 millions of men and 
women, being 55 per cent of the census population : an electorate of 
which some 85 per cent actually participates in the voting, and which 
increases at the rate of more than two millions per annum. ^ 


The Village Meeting 

Whilst the electoral franchise is tlie same in the village as in the city, 
the methods of election .lecessarilv differ. We takc^ the village meeting 
first, not only because it represcuits thre(i-quai-ters of the whole population 
of the USSR, but also because it is typically Russian in its characteristics. 

The village meeting represents probably the oldest constitutional form 
in Russia ; and, as in various other countries, it antedates alike repre- 
sentative assemblies and statute law. Like the English parish vestry 
meeting of the fifteenth to tin* iiineteentli centuries,® and its seventeenth- 
century offspring, the New England towui meeting, the village meeting 
in Russia cannot be sliowii to have had any statutory origin. Whilst it 
has been legally regulated and restricted from tiniy to time, and also has 
had additional functions assigned to*it, there has never been any precise 

^ The excoptinn is that of tlio priesthood. WlietliM’ or not the number of ministers 
of religion eontiniies to shrink, we cannot anticipate that they will entirely disapjiear 
from tlio l-SSIl, nor can we sficculatc as tt) the pos«<ibility of a change of soviet policy 
when all anxiety ahoul the continuance of the soviet regime has passed away. 

• After each general election, the Central Kxeeulive Coinmitiee (T.SIK) publishes a 
report (Oasnovnye itogi rahoty PraviUdstva). The latest totals (in round numliers) are 
as under : 
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' PeriMMit.'ige of 
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1927 

77.800,000 

39.000,000 

r>o -2 

1929 

81,300,000 1 

1 Sl.OOO.lHlO 

' 63r> 
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8r).9(K),0(K) ! 

! 00,900.000 

1 70-9 

1934 1 

91,000,(K)0 1 

1 77,000,000 
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• See Tht Parish and the Couniy, by S. and B. Webb, 1907. 
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or cqmplete delimitation of its powers. At the height of jts authority, as 
the Mir, towards the close of the eighteenth century, it C6uld apparently 
discuss any subjeot of local interest, apart from sufeh as migfit be regarded 
as “ political questions It could declare the will of the village ; direct 
any action to be taken within the village that the assembled villagers 
agreedriipon ; redistribute the holdings of land : alter the conditions of 
tenure ; extract pecuniary contributions from any or all of the villagers ; 
and even decide that recalcitrant members should be exiled to Siberia, a 
decision carried out by the tsarist police. On the other hand, the “Mir 
was always subject to arbitrary control whenever the Tsar’s Ministers 
chose to interfere. In particular, its members ran the risk of punishn^ent 
by local official or judge for coming to “ decisions not Avithin the com- 
petency of the assembly ”. Moreover, by a ukase of December 24, 190^, 
any decision come to after the drinking of vodka might be declared to be 
invalid ! ^ 

c 

The village meeting in the IJSSK, now including all residents or 
occupiers, male or female, over eighteen, not being among the deprived ” 
categories, has lost some of the powers of the Mir, but is still unfettered 
by any precise limitation of what it may do. It may, however, now dis- 
cuss any matters relating to the governmcuit, central or local. We are 
here concerned only witli its position as the base of (he jyramid of soviets. 
Whilst the meeting can still be held as often as is desired, and mayein 
practice, discuss anything in which its meml)ers are interested, a new 
and important function (if it has not less than 300 inhabitants) is tlie tri- 
ennial election of the village soviet (selosoviet). This is conducted by an 
independent electoral commission, the pn'sideiit (;f which is appointed 
for each electoral area by the presidium of Il)(‘ rayon. 1’his pn'sident is 
assisted by ton members iKiininated by the village sovii't its(*If. TIhj 
commission fixes the date at which the election is to take jdace ; appoints 
a chairman for each meeting ; rc'vise.s (he existing list of ])(‘rsons <*xcluded 
from the francliiso, and causes this to be j)ubli( ly ])Ostcd in tin' village ; 
and sees to it that the electors are, five days in advance, ])ersonally not ified 
to attend, as a^quorunl of 40 per cent of the elcidorate must b(‘ present to 
avoid an adjournment. The chairman of the meeting, who is supported 
by two assessors whom th^ meeting itself ek'cts, anmumces th<‘ total 
number of electors in the electoral area and also th(*«numb<‘r present at 
the meeting, so as to demonstrate that tliere is the nH]nisite (jiioruin, 
and declares how many persons tlie meeting is called upon to el(‘et. This 
is fixed by statute at one for eacli hundred of the pojiulatMii, with pre- 
sumably one for the excess fraction over evim hundreds — roughly equiva- 
lent to one foif every fifty electors — butVith a minimum of thre(^ members. 
The^provision fixing a maximum of fifty members was omittcid from the 
Election Instructions of 1931 and 1934. In addition, one-yurd of the 

^ The Mir was confined to hoarlfl of honscholds belonging <o the local eoinmunity, 
and women ^H^cre usually not permitted to participate. It could not«appoint to public 
office any person neither owning property within its area nor j^rmanontly resident there. 
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number are tohh elected as “ candidates ”, meaning substitutes or filter* 
natJfes. The electoral meeting has also to elect a revision or au(yting 
committee distinct fr^ni the soviet itself. Men and^ women are then 
nominated (either by tliemselves or by their friends), sometimes without 
recommendation, but often in speeches of fluent if rude eloquence. Wher- 
ever there is an active cell or nucleus of the Communist Party, this will 
usually prepare a “ slate ” of recommended car»lidatcs, seldom confined 
to Party members ; usually putting these forward only for a certain 
proportion of the jilaces to be filled, and often deliberately including ten 
or fifteen persons in excc^ss of the places. At one stage it was officially 
orcjpred that, exc;ey)t in tlie districts j)ra(‘tically covered by collective 
jarms, there shoulfl be lield, prior to the (dection meeting, a meeting of 
poor peasants (l)(*dnyaki) in ordcu* that they might prepare their own 
nominations. Tlie vote is taken, as has been immemorially the custom, 
by show of hands* usually in a length]^ process of rejecting one by one 
those (‘.an^idates wliom tlui nuM'ting does not support. Finally, the 
candidates who have r('c(‘iv(‘d tin* votes of a majority of the meeting — 
the numbtii* having been tlierel)y reduced down to the number of places 
to l)(i filliMl — are put simultaiHuuisly to the voU*, now usually unanimous, 
and declan'd by liie c hairman to be eh‘eted. App.arcuilly tlui Russian 
peasant has ik'Vct knov. u such devices as “ proportional representation ”, 
th# second tatllot ”, or eviui any system of exhaustive voting On 
the other hand, it seems to have always l)(‘en assumed, and is now 
invariably tln‘ rule, that the (dts toral mecding. and indeed any electing 
or appointing body, is em])ow(»n‘d at all times to “ recall by its votes 
at a subsequent meeting at which 40 per cent of the electors form a 
quorum, any pc'rson whom it has electcMl, and to substitute for him, for 
the remaind(‘r of his tcuaii of otlioe. as for anyone who dies or voluntarily 
resigns, any person from the list of those elected as ** candidates '* or 
substitutes. 


.1 Dtficutinion Fonnii 

At tins point it is well to remember that th(‘se meetings ol tlie village 
electors are summoned, not merely triennially to elect the selosovietsd 
but also fre(jiiently throughout th(» three years, often six or eight times 
within twelve months. These meetings are habitually, though not 
invariably, held in the evening, and are reported to be numerously 
attended, often by more tlian half t he total electorate, and nor infrequently 
by neaily aff large a jiroportioii of wcnneii a.s of men. The diseussions 
range over the whole field of public interests, full expression being given 
to ioeal desires. So many peopfe wish to speak that tlie meeting is 
occasionally adjourned to a subsequent date. Resolutions may be passed 
for transmission to other authorities, but most of the speaking is directed 

^ Tho eloction of the soviets nt lirst took pla**o annually. A few years ago it was 
directed to be lieW every two years. Now it i.s, in village, rayon, oblast %nd republic 
alike, triennial. . Tho roeafl can be cxereised at any time by the electing body. 
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towards impressing the audience, and especially those members who have 
been or who are likely to be elected to the soviet ; and who are expe(Sted 
to be present to supply information and to answer questions. The village 
meeting may pass resolutions in the nature of suggestions or instructions 
on any subject whatsoever, addressed either to the village soviet or to 
any higher authority. Thus the meeting may voice the popular desire 
for a public bath-house cr a village hall, or for the establishment or closing 
of the government vodka shop.^ All this helps to make the discussion 
interesting. Whether or not the resolutions are carried out, they have 
always to be forwarded to the rayon soviet, and they may be sent to any 
other authorities concerned ; and their repetition in the same or in other 
localities becomes influential. 

Thus, it seems that the working constitution of the USSR — taking, 
for the moment, only that part of it which lives in the villages and is 
represented in the pyramid of soviets — is rooted in an almost inconceivable 
amount of public discussion, in literally a million or two of small local 
meetings in the course of each year. Whether or not the vociferous 
debaters at these innumerable meetings get all the attention they desire, 
the political student will note, not only the amount of political education, 
but also the sense of continuous participation in public administration 
that such discussions create. 

We have not ourselves had the opportunity of attending any village 
election meetings ; and we have found hardly any detailed description 
by eye-witnesses. But the following, by a competent American observer, 
gives what we believe to be a characteristic sketch. 

“ I was present writes Karl Borders, ‘‘ at the election at Maslov 
Kut ^ in 1926, and even voted (for all resident workers of the country 
above the age of eighteen are eligible to vote whether actually Russian 
citizens or not). . . . As soon as the registration of those present was 
verified, the meeting opened with a speech by an organiser from the county 
centre. The visitor urged the selection of good, lionest workers to the 
soviet, and particularly asked that some women be elected ... A 
caucus had previously prepared a complete list of candidates for the tliirty- 
six places on the soviet, and this slate was first offered in toio to the 
assembly. AVith very slight* parley this overture was almost unanimously 
rejected, and it was decided to make nominations f<^m the floor. . . . 
One by one the names were shouted up to the secretary, who entered 
them as candidates. Sometimes a few identifying remarks were made, 

^ We have been told that, in one case in which a resolution to close 'vho vodka shop 
was carried, the^ women electors rallied at the next meeting and got it reversed — not 
because they approved of the men's drinking liAiits, but iK^caiiso they thought the closing 
would only lead to the men journeying, or sending their wives, to the nearest vodka 
shop*! 6 versts away ! 

* Village Life under the Soviets, by Karl Borders, New York, 1927, pp. HI 116. The 
author is an American graduate, who spent over a year in the USSK, after long experience 
of Russians in Chicago. 

Maslov liut is a village in the rayon of Archangelskoc in the Norill Caucasus, with a 
population of 3600 in 750 houses or courtyards. 
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but for the most^part all of those suggested were well known* and needed 
no «uch introduction. . . . The wish of the voter, as of old, is expressed 
by the raising of the hafid. Nearly a hundred years agotthe Tsar’s govern- 
ment attempted to introduce the ballot-box in the village assemblies, 
but the pep-sants called it ‘ playing marbles ’, and would have nothing to 
do with it. Again the soviets have simply used an ancient custom^ and 
have not invented one for the occasion. It is true that this open method 
of voting makes clear the political persuasion of the voters. But in this 
instance it seemed to deter freedom of expression very little. The little 
bloc of richer peasants voted together as a man. The few women stood 
manfully by the members of their sex who were nominated. The whole 
jard turned against the candidates offered from the workers of the sovkhos, 
reflecting clearly the effects of the land dispute between the village and 
the government farm which had been hanging in the courts for many 
months. Hour after hour the process moved on in the Russian way. 
As in the old village Mir, discussion ran free and high. ... At times a 
candidate was asked to mount the verandah so that he might be seen 
by all. One was pronounced too young. Others were refused election 
on the basis of their indifferent records. The kulaks voted solidly against 
the women. My Ovvn political enthusiasm waned after two or three 
hours . . . but the villagers . . . used the rest of the mid- winter day to 
select the whole quota of candidates and the auditing commission, which 
by law must be chosen separately at the time of tlie general election. 
The final result showed that of the thirty-six members elected to the 
soviet three were women, five communists and remainder non-Party 
peasants of the village. ... On the wliole, one is impressed with the 
‘ essential democracy ’ of these . . . meetings, and is certainly not aware 
of any intimidation on the part of the authorities. There is an intimacy 
about the smaller unit of the village, with its old-entT^ ' ched families, 
that makes little political hoodwinking possible. . . . Certainly the great 
emphasis on getting out the vote does not argue for the widely believed 
fiction that the communists are afraid of the will of the peasant. The 
daily conduct of public busine.ss is the only form 5f politics in which the 
peasant is interested.” 

The total number of rural electoral ar^as electing selosoviets was 
officially stated in *931 as 71,780 when the number of villages and hamlets 
was given as 599,890, so that, on an average, eight or nine of these were 
united in each selosoviet. The village in some parts of the USSR has 
usually only ^ few hundred inhabitants, whilst in other parts it runs up 
to as many as 10,000.^ But it may be doubted whether throushout this 


^ “ The agricultural ])opiilation of the U»SSll is settled mostly in villages. Isolated 
farms are found only in the northern and north-wt«t^rn regions of the Union ; generally 
speaking, in ^he fonwt districts north and north-west of the hlaoksoil zone. Here the 
population is settled on isolated farms or in small villages. The average ^xipulation of 
the rural villages in these regions is small, about 1(X) jH'rsons ; in some regions a little 
below (70 to 90) ;tand in some regions a little alsive (120 U» loO). But in ^ho blacksoil 
area there are very few iscAatocl farms, and villages are larger. Here the average size of 
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huge^territory there is any exact or complete enumeration^ of the separate 
settlements or hamlets. Wherever a new settlement arisen in a previously 
unsettled part of 6lie forest or the steppe, the inl&hitants spontaneously 
begin meeting to discuss their local affairs, and tliey may presently obtain 
recognition as a separate voting-place for the selosoviet in the area of 
which <they reside. Indeed, it is the practice, as outlying hamlets grow 
up apart from the maiiiuvillage, for tlje electoral coinmission itself spon- 
taneously to arrange for them to have separate meetings at which to elect 
their own quota of the village soviet. For the KSFSR, which has 53,000 
village soviets, or five-sevenths of the whole, we have been informed that 
the number of such separate “ curia " or “ election points ” was, in 1J329 
275,000 as compared with 207,000 in 1927. The number increases 
annually with the constant growth of population. Thus, it may be 
assumed that, for the whole USSR, the total number of separate meetings 
simultaneously elcrtinsj; members^ of village soviets in ¥t)35 must bo some- 
thing like 400,000, plainly the most extensive ol(H*toral machinery known 
to political science. The total number of meinb('rs (*lect(*d to village 
soviets was vStated in 1932 to have increased from 1,112,000 in 1927 to 
1,510,800 in 1932. In 1935 it will approach nearer to two millions ; a 
colossal Topresontatiou of rural opinion by direct popular election ! 


AiJminiiitralion hj/ the V ittagv Soviet 

It is difficult to (liscov(T and to describe, u\ terms of Britislj and Ameri- 
can constitutional oi'fluT tho oxaot ot* li'gal *,\utvi\omy or 

the customary sphere of action of the 70,00(J sedosoviefs of the USSR. 
We print as an appendix to this volume a recent formulation of their 
statutory duties.^ The vSoviet Gc^venimeiit is not content that tlie village 

a village is from 400 to 50(» inhabitants. In Ukraine, ho\sev( r. the typical \illage has 
from 1000 to 2000, or fn)m 200tr to r>00U and from oOOO to 10,000. Liirg(* villages aro 
characteristic «)f all the blacksod zone, particularly of the prairie regions. Tlie villages 
in the regions of new colonisation, such as Western Sil»eria, often are large, with about 
1000 to 2000 inhal^itants. Of the new regions of colonisation, only in the dry steppes of 
central Asia arc small villages typical, perhaj^s becan.se here the native popiilaliun is .semi- 
nomadic, and crop raising Is of .secondary imfsirtance {At^nrulfuntl Russin ami ihr Wheat 
Probleniy by Vladimir P. Timoshenko, Stanford University, California, 10,*}2, pp. «*Kb4l). 

There is noticoatde a tendency to take out of the ansis of tit villagi^ soviets (selo- 
soviets) a considerable nuinlier of more or le.ss urbani.sjsd or iridusl rialised ]>bices, either 
as containing a large proportion of wage or salary earners, whether in isolaU*d factories 
or workshops, motor-tractor .station.s, collective farms (kolkhosi) or st,i'it<* farms (sovkhosi), 
or as suburban districts destined to Ik? more closelv conuerded witli the rajiidly growdng 
cities. These abstracted areas have their own elected soviets, and (•}^»ose their ow’n 
delegates either directly to the rayon soviet (ispolkom) or to th(j soviet of the neighbouring 
city, at the rate one for every sixty electors fc*qiial to about 1 ir> ])opulation). 

^ Decree of February 7, 1930, of U.SSH TSIK : included in KSFSK decree of January 1, 
1931, *and in corresponding decrees of the other constitui'nt republics. For an able 
summary see The Soviet State^ by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 8,3-99. 

Note that a new election of the whole selosoviet is to be lield {a) if more than lialf 
the elected members have resigned or left the district, and tbero is an jnsullic'ient numlior 
of “ candidati^s ” (substitutes) ; {b) if rwo-thirds of the members rcipiciit a new election ; 
(c) “ if a selosoviet does not follow the proletarian class-polifty, or if it includes in its 
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soviet should deal only with the questions of local or village importance ; 
ancL the newest^ decree insists that every selosoviet should considei? and 
discuss also affairs of raiyon, oblast, republic and even TJSSR importance. 
It is laid down, in a general way, that, within its territorial limits, the 
village soviet has control of the execution by all citizens and officials of 
the laws and instructions of the government. The village soviet is to 
prevent all interference with the execution of the measures taken t)y the 
central government, or with the policy from time to time prescribed. 
The; village soviet may, within its wide competence under the statute, 
issue obligatory ordinances and impose administrative penalties and fines. 
It may establish village courts, with jurisdiction over disputes as to 
property or conditions of (imployment and over petty ()ffeiic(?s. And the 
Ullage soviet is expressly directi^d to support the great voluntary associa- 
tion, elsewhere desi^ribed, having for its o})ject the widest possible par- 
ticipation of the whole population in the measures taken for national 
defence. But perhaps the most interesting enlargement of the sphere 
of the vilhfge soviet is the range of duties assigned to it in connection 
with the newly developed kolkliosi or colk^itive farms within its area. 
The village soviet is to instruct, to supervise, to inspect, to audit, to insist 
on the fulfilui,.‘jit nf ;i]l obligations, and on obedience to all laws and 
regulations. Moreover, it is equally part of the duty of the village soviet 
to j^cep iiii eye on the operations of the state manufacturing atid trading 
departments in its locality, and on those of the consumers’ cofiperative 
societies, in order that the village customers may not be baulked in 

giittiug what thvy desire, and »o faihug to swell the leeeiplb V)V their 
purchas(‘s.^ WitJiiii the village itself, tliere is practically nothing that 
the soviet may not organise, regulate or provide at tlie public expense, 
from roads and water su])plies, through clubhouses and dance floors, up 
to schools, tlieatres and hospitals. 

To the British reader, accustomed to the marrow range of work allowed 
to the parisli or rui’al district council, tlie lengthy and varied catalogue of 
duties prescribed for the local authority of the village in the Bussian 
steppe or Sibi*riaii forest will seem absurdly pridentious. j^ll the more so 
when he is told by the soviet jurists That within the village the selosoviet 
is “ sovereign ” ; lueaiiing that nothing whieh it does retpiires the sanction 
of any higher autlii^rit.y before it is put in operation.- This does not look 

memborsbip pooph* wlio dii not ailhero to tho al»ovo policy, or if it bus manifosted a general 
inactivity ” (decree of .January J. IlKU). 

1 The l*eopl(*s Commissar of I'inancc for the RSFSR— the ('hancellor of the E\che<juer 
for a republic more Ilian a Imrnlrcd million inhabitants, who happens to he a woman 
(Varvara Nikolaievna Yakovleva) — called attention, in her ** Riidi;ct ^s|K‘eeh '* to tho 
Central Executive (lunniitlce of the RSrSE, to the linaneial detieit ; and insisted on 
tho need, not for rcdiieliona in piihlie cx|»enditiirc, hut for greater attention by the Crovern- 
ment trading dcjmrtnu'nts and the eonsumers' cooperatives to the desiresof tlieireii-'tomers, 
HO as to iniT?*asr the receipts. ** The local soviets ", she declared. “ inll hart: to toatch 
mure careJuUy the work of the trade organisation " (Moscow Daily Mt ws. Deeemlw'r 20, 1933). 

• Or, as an American author ]>uts it. " the village soviet is the highest governmental 
organ within a gi\^on terntyrial limit ’’ (The Soviet State, hy R. W. Maxwell.^ 934-, p. 89). 
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as if the Soviet Govemment was afraid of the peasant> or distrustful of 
popular democracy I Nor does the Government seem' to grudge .any 
amount of public^ expenditure on raising the standard of life of the mass 
of the people. Every public department at the republic capital, or at 
Moscow, is, in fact, genuinely eager to stir all the 70,000 village soviets 
into the utmost public activity. Far from wanting to concentrate every- 
thing in the ministerial commissariats of the USSR, or even in those of 
the several constituent republics, the widest scope is given to each of the 
directly elected councils of the 70,000 villages between the Baltic and the 
Pacific, to do all it can for its own people. The view taken by the central 
authorities is that it is only by the widely dispersed efforts of the local 
bodies — in fact, only by the active participation of the people themselves 
in their incessaii tmectings wliich the village soviet obeys — that tfie 
frightful social backwardness of the countryside can be, within this 
generation, overcome. The government of the USSli> is perhaps unique 
among governments in this dettrmined refusal to postpone rural social 
reform to a distant future. 

It is, of course, not to be supposed that the immense catalogue of 
duties decreed in 1930, and recited summarily in Appendix IV of 
Part I, are actually being performed by the village soviets. Probably 
no selosoviet is dealing with all the matters prescribed, and the mfijority 
are doing but little. What is significant is that they arc all empowered 
to take any action they choose in all these directions ; and that thi^y are 
being frequently exhorted to use this liberty to make tlieir own decisions. 
Thus, what even tlie downtrodden Russian peasant is gradually acquiring 
is a sense of political freedom. 

Administrative Safeguards 

The student of administration will ask how the Sovi(*t Government 
can afford to allow this unprecedented freedom to 70,000 village councils, 
without such safeguards as prior enquiry and sanction, a statutory maxi- 
mum for localgcxpenditure and a limit to local taxation ; without even 
an official expert audit or the requirement of a report. And this in a 
country supposed to be enveloped in red tape ! The answer is to be 
found in the characteristic soviet constitution about 1o be described. 
The principle may be summed up as freedom to err, subject always to 
veto and reversal by superior authority. Any d(?cision or action by the 
village soviet will be, when it is heard of, summarily vetoed and reversed 
whenever it has contravened any specific prescription or action by any 
higher authority. Moreover, any decifjion or action by the village soviet 
may be vetoed and reversed by any higher authority, such as the ispoikom, 
or executive committee of the rayon, and will certainly be so^ treated by 
the highest constitutional authority of the constituent republic or of the 
Soviet Union, if it is thought .to be seriously inconsistent with, or incon- 
veniently •obstructive of, the policy laid down by superior authority. 
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And there is a further safeguard. Although there may be, as yet^ less 
than 100,000 cells of the Communist Party among the 400,000 village or 
hamlet separate meetings — there must, in fact, be a« large numbdt of 
electoral points ” at which there sits not even one member of the Party 
or a single, Comsomol — yet the Party influence is widespread. Party 
guidance will not long be wanting if any village soviet shows signs of 
going astray ; and tlie advice and instruction gi^jpn by inspector or other 
official, or even by a visitor who is a Party member, will, if unheeded, in 
due •course be supported and enforced by superior authority. And 
although a large proportion of the 400,000 electoral meetings must be 
uncontrolled by the presence of even one Party memljer or (Jomsomol, it 
is significant of the cliaracter and popularity of the Party that, out of 
5^,797 village soviets at tlie 1931 election, 30 , 151 chose a Party member as 
elected president, who is always a member of the local presidium, whilst 
3242 others electedfa Comsomol.^ 

TJu* VilUtge Executive 

Just as the Mir had its starosta, so the selosoviet has its i)resident, 
with other (^xeiuiti\ oOicers, in addition to the secretary (wlio may or 
may not he a member of the soviet) whom it ayjpoints. Tliese executive 
olfiiers, by a recent (lecre(\ are to numlMU* one for every seventy-five 
households in areas of co»n])lete eollectivisatif)n. and one for evtuy fifty 
housoliolds in areas of incomplete collectivisation. Tlu^y are apyjointed 
by the soviet for a term of two or thr(*e montlis, tin* persons (jualified as 
electors and und(*r fifty in the case of men. and under forty-live in the 
case of women, being taken l>y r(»tation. If they are iiKunlxTs of a 
kolkhos, or collective farm, or employ(‘d in any public office at a wage 
or salary, they are entitled to take* tiim* oil *’ for tlieir public service 
under tlie s(dos<)viet witliout los.^i of income.. Others may receive* pay 
for their term of service at a rate iixed by the soviet : a tax to cover the 
expense being levied n})on all per.sons in the village who are di.squalified 
from holding the olliee, eitlier as ]>ciiig for one or otli^'r reasoii disfranchised 
or disqualified by jialieial sent<*nee from ln>lding ])ositions in state institu- 
tions, or else as awaiting trial for some erinflnal offence. The duties of 
these village ex(*cu^ivi*s an* to keep ordt r : to jiroteet public ]woperty ; 
to keep open the highways a.nd supervise sanitation : to report all viola- 
tions of law, and to carry out the decisions of tin* village courts : as well 
as to perform <\ny other functions that the svndet may put upon them. 

The soviet is reijuiivd by decree to a]>point bi*sides its isj>olkom. or 
executive committee, also - a uunji>er of sections or eoinmtttees to deal 
with separate parts of tlie work, and it is sirongly urgeil to associate with 

* Report oi Oontnil Eloi'tornl CommisMion of the TSSR on the I'loi’litms to the soviets 
in 1931, ami coin posit ion of the organs of power, p. 9 (in Russian). 

® In large villages, w'ltijro tlu* s«n'iet consists c>f more tlian fifteen members, it appoints 
a presidium instead of an isf>olkom. 
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its own members on these sections a large proportion of the village resi- 
dents. This is in accordance with the fundamental principle of Soviet 
Conllmunism of e^isuring the participation in go^ ernment^'of as large a 
proportion of the people as possible. It is left to the legislatures of the 
several constituent republics to prescribe exactly which sections must be 
appointed. In the RSFSR it is ordered that every selosoviet shall appoint 
at least seven sections^ for agriculture, women’s work and interests, 
education, cultural developments, finances, trade and cooperatives, and 
finally, for the general communal life. In the numerous settlements or 
hamlets apart from the main village and entitled to elect their own quotas 
to the village so\dets, sett lement sections are to be appointed. In addition, 
selosoviets appoint special committees to deal witli particular collective 
farms, or to e.ollect taxes, and also such officers as statisticians, harvest 
controllers, etc. Over and over again the decre(\s insist on the duty of 
the soviets to incite, persuade and press the apathetic Coiling masses, and 
particularly the women, to take interest in public afTairs, to join tlic 
sections, to attend the meetings, and to vote. Village and ‘settlement 
meetings are to be held every few months. Three times a year must the 
soviet render an account of its stewardship to specially convened meetings 
which every elector is urged to attend. 

At first the villagii soviets had no separate budget, and thf'ir n‘ceipts 
and expenditure formed part of th(‘ budget of tiie volost (now rayop).^ 
Now each selosoviet is ordered to make its owjj budg(‘l in tlic way pre- 
scribed by the constituent republic. In the RSFSR it is ordered 1ha.t the 
village budget must include the expenditure of the soviid on all its func- 
tions or duties : and the mere recital of its liabiliti(‘s for maintenjince and 
repair of every conceivable public concern within tlie vilkige territory is a 
reminder to the soviet itself-of how diverse* those functions and duties 
actually are. Its revenues include the income d(‘rived fi’om local ])ublic 
property and enterprises, the local taxes and dues C()lleet(‘d within the 
\’illage territory, including the agricultural tax and contributions to local 

^ As roocntly as 192.). in six important district.',, onh nlninl 115 per cent of the sclo- 
sovieU had their «iwn budget •». 
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revenues under various laws and agreements with the state, the^con- 
stilwent republic and the collective farms ; and lastly, the “ self-assess- 
ments ” levied by the village soviet itself. These latter requircf the 
majority decision of a sj)ecial meeting at which not fewer than 50 per 
cent of tl^e entire electorate must be present. The assessments most 
frequently levied are, wc are informed, those for the building anc^ main- 
tenance of educational, health and cultural institi^tions ; the improvement 
of communications by roads ; veterinary and other agricultural institu- 
tions ; fire protection ; public baths and water supply from wells and 
ponds ; the ])rovisiori of a new burial-ground ; and Ihe employment of a 
village watchman. The information is that the number of village soviets 
actively undertaking local work, and the aggregate reveniui and expendi- 
ture of the village soviets in thti U88R, are both increasing annually Viy 
leaps and bounds.^ 

As is usual in rt^ie 8oviet Union, it is the spirit in which the village is 
dealt with that is more important than the langinige of the laws. We 
cannot, sum up our (h\scription of the organisation and activities of the 
village soviets betUT than by quoting at hmgth from an address by I. 
Kalinin, the presidimt of the Central Executive? Committee (T81K) of 
the IJ8SIC <0 i, coiil**, Jice of chairmen of village soviets of the western 
j)rovince of ih<‘ U8E8il in Lh.‘^>;C *’ It is he declared, " no easy tusk to 

l(!f4^1 a village sf^viet. You must always remember that, on the one hand, 
a village sovi(‘t is a governnumt org.in. an organ n presimt ing the govern- 
ment in tlie village : and that, on tlie otluu* liand, the villag(‘ soviet is an 
elect.iv<‘ oigan, wdiicli nq)rcsenls the w’orkers of the village. Upon you, 
as the chairnuMi of village soviets, hard and vt*ry complicated tasks 
devolvi*. 

“ Oui' biggest Trouble is that many of our village soviets are inclined 
to n\s()rt ])rim.irily to administrative measures. A \veak ehairman of a 
village soviet tries to (h> everything through iidmini^trative orders ; and 
the w'eak(‘r he is, the more frecpiently does he resort to tins method. On 
the otlier liand. tlie more politieally developed a. chairman of a village 
soviet is, the moni a uilioritat ivi* is among tlie (:t>llecliv *4 and individual 
farmers, the les>i freipitmtly does lu* have to resort to administrative 
methods, to tiie employment of methods of Coercion. 

** Take llu' folkiwing I'xaiiiple. A chairman of a villagt* soviet issues 
ail ollicial order that on such aiul sucli a ilay all mu^t a])pear to do .some 

^ Tlio .‘let ivil U‘s t)t tlu* \ Mivirls wen* oven stiniuKiU-il in in a way whioli 

has Mot yot of^uirotl to tho Hntisli Miiiistrr n*spon’^ililo for villas^o hfi‘. A rontost for 
Iho host \ illagt* sov lot 111 tho I’SSIl ua*. annoiiiK-iMl by tlu* All-riuon IVntral Kxorutivo 
Committee (I’SIK), whii li set asnlo roiihle.^. for proniiuiiis to l)o tiuarLloil to those 

adjudged tlu* host.. The winner of the first pri/e in this eoiite.-ni. which will la^t the whole 
of the year, will ho that village sovu't whieli givea-tho most active assisianci* to the .stale 
and colleetiv^* farms ; whieli best organises labour in their estahlislimcnts ; which ivorka 
moMt energetically among indixidiial peasants ; and whose farms lead in fiiltilmont of the 
spring sowing campaign and the liarvest season. 

As a fiirtlier \^u»aHurrti a .sorie.s of ediieationnl elasses for presidents of \nllage soviets 
were instiiuled in 19.'{5 at^evoral urban centres. 
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social work. Such orders are given by strong as well as by weak chair- 
men of village soviets. In both cases they appear on paper in the same 
fonh, signed by «jthe respective chairmen. Butrin the case of a* good 
chairman the piece of paper would merely inform all citizens when and 
where to meet. The good chairman would organise his men,, and make 
all preparations in advance ; and his official order would merely announce 
a decision about whiclj everybody already knows. The order merely 
gives the signal to start, to get into action. It is the same as a bugle 
call, or the commandant’s order in the army. All units are given* the 
signal to start, and the whole army moves as one man. That is how 
things work when the village soviet chairman knows his job. His order 
falls on the ears of a prepared audience. The people know in advance 
what has to be done, and they get together in order to do it. 

“ But how does it work out if the chairman is weak ? With a weak 
village soviet chairman, the order is the first step he «ijakes. A notice is 
put up announcing the order ; and the citizens reading it begin to query 
what it is all about, and what good it will do. 

“ It is clear, therefore, that in the first case the order would be carried 
out promptly because the masses would be prepared for it by soviet 
methods, by Party methods. In the second instance nothing would have 
been done in advance, the announcement would be the first step taken, 
and naturally things would be done haphazardly ; stern orders w»jld 
be necessary, and resort to administrative measures would be calh^d for. 

“ This is the difference. The first method is the soviet method, which 
is distinguished from methods used in any bourgeois capitalist state. Our 
orders, our decrees, if we regard them externally, may resemble the orders 
of any municipal government of a capitalist country ; or the orders of 
some land administratipn in any part of the world. But preparatory 
work, the preparation of the people, that is the essence of soviet work. 
That work is performed at nficetings of your communists, at Party meetings, 
at meetings of active citizens, and general meetings, and the like. 

“ I need not go into this at great length. You know about it very well. 
Herein lies thcg^cssencewf our democracy. Our Soviet democracy is not 
expressed in our official edicts. Oiir Soviet democracy is expressed in 
broad activity, when every chjcision is worked out by the masses, criticised 
hundreds of times by the collective farmers, by the individual peasants, 
from every possible angle. Herein lies the difference and the intricacy 
of the work of leaders of village soviets.” ^ 


The City S^et ^ 

The thousand or so urban communities naturally require governing 
authorities essentially different from those of the seventy-od^ thousand 

^ Moscow Daily News, weekly edition for September 22, 1933. 

< The constitution and organisation of city government, with the dqprees under which 
it Works, areV^en, to name only works in English, i- i - »*• «i 
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areas into which«the half a million or more rural villages, hamleti^ and 
settlements are grouped. But city soviets and village soviets have this 
in common, that they%re the only governing bodies ki the USSR hhat 
are directly elected by the inhabitants at large. Together they constitute 
the broad b/ise of the pyramid by means of which man as a citizen expresses 
his will and his desires. 

The Method of Electior 

The city soviet is elected at relatively small open meetings of electors 
in much the same manner as the village soviet. But the electoral meetings 
in the thousand or so urban municipalities in the USSR differ essentially 
fro5i the village meetings. When, in 1905, at whose suggestion we know 
not, the workmen employed in the principal industrial establishments in 
Leningrad almost simultaneously held meetings inside the several factories 
to choose their ovti delegates to form a workers* soviet for the conduct 
of the general strike, they invented a form of organisation — unprecedented 
in any country, and at that time extra-legal — wliich has become, by 
reason of the dominating influence of the city proletariat, the foundation 
stone of Soviet Communism. Thes(i electoral meetings at the factories 
(to which similar meetings have been added for all kinds of offices and 
institutions, cultural as well as industrial) have, it will be seen, not a 
teiyitorial but -an occupational basis. The electors are summoned to 
attend, not as residents within the city or within a ward, precinct or 
parish of the city, but, irrespective of their place of residence, as persons 
employed in a particular factory or other institution. If the establish- 
ment is large, there are separate meetings for the several departments, 
branches, brigades or shifts.^ If it is very small, it is grouped for purposes 


1934, pp. 48-82 ; and iSoi'ict Rule in Russia, by \V. R. Batsell, pp. 663-687. Much 
additional information as to municipal administration will be found in The Socialist 
Reconstruction of ^loscoiv and other Cities in the US/^l, by L. M. Kaganovich, 1931, 
12r» pp., and The Construction of the Siihicay and the Plan of the City of ^loscow, by the 
same, 1934, 58 ])p. Detailed description of the municipal organisation of Moscow and 
Leningrad will be found at pp. 39-42. • 

Tho dccn'c of January 20, 1933, defining the constitution and powers of the city 
soviets, together with a verbatim report of the discussion in the third session of tho Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK), and a popidar expositidn of the terras of the decree, were 
published (in Russian) in a pamphlet entitled The Tasks of the City Socicts in the Light of 
the New Decree, by A. iCissclev, 64 pp., Moscow, 1933. 

^ Tho groat tractor factory at Stalingrad in 1932 had about 130 such electoral group 
meetings, which, it was said, were attended by more than 95 per cent of the total numljer 
employed. 

On the ot}]pr hand. Narkomindel (the government dejmrtment at Moscow corre- 
sponding to the British Foreign Office) is groufied together for election meetings, not only 
with Gosbank (analogous to tlie Bank of England) and several other offi^es. bur also with 
a watch-repairing artel, or industrial cooperative society. 

Nevertheless, though small factories or institutions may be joined together for election 
meetings, ea<ih establishment chooses its own member or memlicrs of tlie soviet, \vithout 
interference by the electors from other establishments at the same meeting. Thus, in 
the example cited above, the staff of Narkomindel, though not numerous enough to have 
a meeting of theil^own, (those by their own vote's one m<'ml>er and one cancilidato for Jthe 
dty soviet, with two mouAers and one candidate for the rayon soviet. 
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of n^eeting with other small establishments of similar character. Those 
who work in the particular factory or institution, as soon as they become 
eighVeen years of«age, whatever their grade or Hilary or craft or sex — 
the manager, the techiiiciaiis, the skilled artisans, the labourers, the 
factory doctors and nurses, the cleaners and the canteen cooks— all attend 
the sa^pe meeting. It should be noted that this is not trade union repre- 
sentation. All tlic employees are entitled to vote, and arc eligible for 
election to the city soviet, irrespective of whether or not they are members 
of a trade union. Factories and other establishments or institutions, 
urban in character, which are situated outside the city boundaries, elect 
their members to soviets as if they were within a city.^ 

Thus, in marked contrast with the constituencies of western Europe 
and America, the actual unit of the electorate in the urban communities 
of the USSR is everywhere a relatively small assembly of persons, usually 
a few hundreds and seldom exceeding one thousand, \<ho, wherever they 
reside, or whatever their grade, or industrial status, or particuhir craft, 
or vocation, are, for the most part, habitualhf 'WMiim each olhvr in tlaih/ 
work. The employees of all establishments, whether matiufacluriiig or 
mining, distributive or transporting, educational or medical — tlu* theatre 
and the concert-hall, the hospital and the university, the biink or the 
government oflice — are for e]e(‘toral purposes dealt with in the same 
way. 

The number of members to be elected was fixed by a statute of 

^ In 1920 the nuinl»er of fitios was ofTitiallv jiivon as 704. wliiht. oIIkm* inclustrinl 
centres and workers* settlements treated as of urhaii type (such as isolated workshops 
and factories in rural areas and motor tractor stations) numbered 478 ; in 7.*ltl and 

530 respectively. 

It should bo mentioned that there has been of reeent y(*ars, esj)ecially in connect ifui 
with the abolition of the funner division called the Okrn^. a marked l(‘/idcncy tf) inclialc, 
as within the area of the city, a larj^e number of surroundjnir \jlla<;cs, eacli N\ith Jts own 
selosoviet, but sending delegates, not to the rayon eouned, but to the l ity .so\ a t. J'or 
instance, the area already assigntfJ. to the rapidly growing city Dniepro.stroi (whicli may 
possibly take the name of Electrupoli'i^ with 270,tMK» ]) 0 |)ulaii(>n, ra])idl\ doubling its 
numbers, is at present governed by G2 village councils, which clc(‘l, n'prcscnlativcs t(» the 
city council to sit with directly elected representatives of workers in the urbanised 
part. It is proposed eventually to have si^ eity districts (*ach with its own directly 
elected council, togetlier with an indirectly clei tcfl council to contifil the vvlmlc area. 
We learn, incidentally, that in the JVriddle X'olga Krai in I93tt five' cities, between 50,000 
and 200,000 population, had had added to them no fewtu’ than 229 selosoviet s, com- 
prising 1185 villages and hamlet.s, raising the aggr(‘gate populati8Vi under the live city 
soviets from 513,000 to 950,000. 
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Samara 

176 

I 68 4 

244 

37 

19.1 

Orenburg . 

123 j 

1 102 ! 

225 

65 

364 

Pensa 

1 ^*2 i 

106 1 

198 

52 ' 

278 

Ulyanovsk 

i 72 

105 1 

177 

52 

205 

Syzran 

1 50 i 

55 i 
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27 , 

145 


Article, “ Tim Liquidation of Okrugs in the Middle Volga Krai *’, in Soviet ConMniction 
(in Hussian), No.s. 10, 11, 1930.) 
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October 24, 1926* on a complicated scale, varying with the city popula- 
tioEP, in proportion to the number of electors entitled to attend each 
electoral mcefing. Thfts — taking only a few examples of the scale— in 
cities not exceeding 1000 in population each meeting was to elect one 
delegate foj* each fifteen electors entitled to be pr(\sent ; in cities not 
exceeding 10,000 in population, one delegate for each fifty electees; in 
cities not exce(‘(]ing 100,000 in population, on% delegate for each one 
hundred and fifty electors ; in Leningrad, one delegate for each 400 
electors ; and in Moscow, where there is so large a proportion of office 
workers, one delegate for each 400 factory workers and one for each 400 
office workers.' Tliese iiunibers an^ varied from election to election, as 
the population and the numlxT of separate establisliincnts increase, 
so as to keep dowTi the number of elected persons to a reasonable 
figure. 

It should be adUed that provision is made for taking sej)arately the 
votes, and for hearing the vi(»vvs. of eleefors not attached to any factory, 
office or institution. Thes(‘ includes the non-working invalids and the 
men and women supcTannua.ted or retired from age or infirmity ; the 
home-keeping wives not working in fact^ny, C)ffic(‘ or institution and others 
employ »'d in doiiu'.siic service ; such indepcuulent work(*rs, male or female, 
as “ fre<'lanc(^ ” journalists or foreign newspaper (correspondents ; ^ 
authors, dramatrists and musical composers not in salaried employment, 
independently working artists and scientific researchers of all kinds, 
together with such remnants of individual pro(lu(‘ers as the droshky 
drivers, shoeblacks and pedlars, casual washerwomen and dressmakers, 
etc. F(U‘ all these, in (*ach urban centre, many district meetings are held, 
often one in each street, having powers and functions identical with the 
meetings of citizens working in factories or institutions of any kind.* In 
a great city these ‘‘ non-organised " electors run into :.‘ns of thousands, 
and in Leningrad and iloscow even to liundreik of thousands, so that the 
elec-troal metdings summoned in order to hear their views and record 
their \otes have to be held in all y)arts of the city, to tlie iiuniber of several 
hundreds.® 


1 Law of OctottT 24, ia2ri ; The Sor'ut State, Iw ti. W. Maxwoll, 1034, pp. 53-63; 
Sorifi Jiule in Un^sia, 1^’ W. It. 1020, p. 672. By the RSFSH Kloctioii Instruc- 

tions issued in October 1034 cities with het^^ecn 400.000 and 450,000 inhabitants will 
to thciir city soviet elect one delegate to every 400 to 500 electors. In Moscow and Ix'iiin- 
grad the city soviet will havi* one ileh’gate for every 1500 electors. 

'•* But of these only such whose attitude to the TSSH “ proves the fullest loyalty to 
the Soviet (Jiovtjnniciil ". In such cases the franchise is eonferred by decision of the 
city soviet aiul the higher elec tion eommittee, whilst no entry is made with regard to 
the other.M in the published list of the disqualified (F.lection Inst met iiftis for RSFSR, 

1931, ]). 13). 

* There is an interesting table overleaf, showing the statistics for the city of Lenin- 
grad of nil thve electors in their several categories, the number of meinlx^rs elected by 
them, and the proportions of Party and non- Party ix'rsons so elected {Gorod^koy 
Soviet Na Xorow Ktape ('Che New Stage of the t'ity Soviet) (in Russian), Moscow, 

1932, p. 126). • 

Lensovict means the muhicipal authority for the whole city of Leningrad ; raysoviet 
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The Election Procedure 

There are, it must be remembered, in the USSR no political parties, 
using the term in the sense in which it is understood in all other countries, 
and consequently there is none of the usual party activity in the elections 
to thq, soviets. Nominations of individual candidates are made orally, 
either by themselves oiv by friends or admirers, there being always con- 
siderable competition and usually not a little personal rivalry. There is, 
of course, almost invariably a ‘‘ slate ” or list of candidates recommended 

that for each of the eight wards or boroughs into which the city is divided. Note the 
very large number of housewives not occupied as wago-eamers. # 

< 

Membership of Lensoviet and Raysoviets 
(Deputies elected from uon-organised population in 1930-1931) 
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Another table supplied to the authors by the President the Ij«mingrad thty Soviet 
gives particulars fts to the voters in <;ach o^the rayon soviets at the 1931 election : 
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Vassileostrovsky 

111,085 

60,201 

50,884 

57,332 

20,167 

ai,126 

12,460 

Volodarsky 

108,419 

64,448 

43,971 

64,231 

22,997 

111,006 

5,185 

Vyborgsky 

130,012 

80,793 

49,219 

87,569 

12,929 

11,321 

18,193 

Moskovsky * . 

83,904 

49,440 

34,^4 

59,787 

10,786 

7,818 

5,513 

Nevsky 

141,449 

89,451 

51,998 

102,055 

24.630 

10,659 

4,105 

Oktyabr’sky 

117,300 

57.230 

1 00,070 

32,094 

26,628 

26,203 

32,375 

Petrogradsky 

122,536 

53,334 

1 69,202 

55,983 

22,355 

29,S02 

14.696 

Smol’ninsky 

258,445 

1 130,974 

1 _ 1 

j 127,471 

82,829 

98,755 

. 1 

53,092 

23,169 


1,073,150 

1 585,871 

[487,279 

541,880 

%39,247 

176,327 

115,696 



ELECTORS* INSTRUCTtONS 


by the local members of the Companionship or Order styled the (Jom- 
munist Pjirty, often including non-Party persons, and usually covering 
only a certain^proportimi of the vacancies ; and there may be other Bsts. 

What is not usually understood by foreign observers is that there is, 
at each eleption, not one election meeting, but (as often in the village 
elections) several successive election meetings for the same electors^ unit, 
at which candidates are nominated, discussed ^nd either successively 
eliminated or carried forward to the final meeting when the last vote is 
taken. This, the only decisive vote, is usually unanimous (or more 
strictly, what in England is called nemine contradicenie), a fact which 
has often led to the inference that there has been no real exercise of 
choice by the electorate. On the contrary, the procedure is one of 
efaborate preliminary sifting of the nominations by various, often many, 
successive votes at the previous meetings, by whicli tlie less popular 
candidates have bt%n eliminated. 

The Electors* Ins(ruclio}is 

There is^ mor#‘Over, anoth(‘r function of the successive election meetings 
of the electors ot each (‘leetoral unit, which is regarded, as we think, 
rightly, as of no less importance than the actual choice of members of the 
soviet. This is* the passing of resolutions in the nature of instructions 
— perhaps we should say suggestions — to the deputies or delegates to be 
elected, or to the soviet as a whole, or even to higher authorities. These 
resolutions may be proposed by any elector, but they are usually put 
forward by groups of electors and often by those representing particular 
factories or institutions. In the large cities the aggri?gate number of 
such resolutions passed at one or other of the innumerable meetings of 
electors runs into thousands, the subjects being o^ vtreme diversity. 
They vary in importance from the most trivial details of administration, 
and the smallest of improvements, up to issues of municipal policy of 
far-reaching character. Apparently nothing is formally excluded, but 
we imagine that anything “ counter-revolutionary*’’ or fuaidamentally in 
opposition to the communist regime w’ould not be risked by any opponent, 
or if risked, would not be tolerated by the meeting. We are told that 
factories vie with #ach other as to whicli can bring forward the largest 
number of valuable suggestions, or of suggestions that will secure the 
support of a majority of the meeting. We are told also that the resolu- 
tions adopted, and even those largely supported though not adopted, are 
carefully noted by the. authorities ; and that those wdiich are most fre- 
quently moved or adopted usually lead to appropriate action being taken, 
whether by the soviet or by some other authority, to remedy what is 
recognis(',d as a widely felt grievance, or to meet what has been shown to 
be a popular desire. 

It is hard for the foreigner to realise how extensive is the^use made 
of this opportunity of •the electorate to tell their delegates what they are 
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to 4o ! Fortunately the Secretary of the Moscow Committee of the Com- 
munist Party gave a lengthy analysis of these instructions. , “ Dsiring 
the* elections to the Moscow Soviet in 1931,” decfetred L. ]&. Kaganovich, 
“ no fewer than one hundred thousand additions to the instnictions were 
put forward . . . [their subjects being] housing and city , enterprises, 
10 per cent ; city transport, 11 per cent ; education, 16 per cent ; food 
supply, 18 per cent. . *. . Tlie main demands were : (1) Break up the 
housing trusts into cooperatives (276 enterprises, 290,000 electors) ; 
(2) eradicate illiteracy (90 large enterprises) ; (3) introduce polytcclKiical 
methods in all the schools (3 large enterprises) ; (4) enlarge the number of 
closed retail stores (595 enterprises, 400,000 electors) ; (5) improve the 
quality of bread (313 enterprises) ; (6) increase the number of hospitals 
(210 enterprises) ; (7) goods transport to work at night (80 large enter- 
prises) ; (8) the organisation of means of transport for workers and 
employees, for the delivery of fuel, and for the service of the population 
generally (80 enterprises) ; (9) facilitate exchanges between workers 
employed in similar enterprises with the purpose of bringing the places of 
living of the workers nearer to their places of work. Most of these sugges- 
tions have already been carried outy ^ 

There is, however, throughout the whole proceedings, and, as it seems, 
in all the multitudinous speee.hes, no formulation of opposing or com- 
peting programmes, to which the candidates proclaim 'allegiance ; •hut 
only a common profession of desire for efficiency in tlie building up of 
the socialist state, possibly with emphasis on the achievements or short- 
comings of particular departments, and soraetimes on the candidate’s 
own qualifications for office or personal predilections. In this respect, 
the soviet contests seem to resemble the Jiritish and American eh^ct ioncer- 
ing of primitive times, before the development of the party system ; a 
state of things still lingering in Great Britain in nearly all the country 
parishes, many of the urban or rural districts and some of the smaller 
municipalities, which the national party organisations have not yet 

^ The. Soria! I.st Rrcovsti^ndiini of M<hsrow and thr olh(t ('ifirs in thr I SSS. l»y L. M. 
Kaganovich, Moscow, 1032, pp. 78-SI. Tko sanio .s])ooch also Hp(*citi(‘(l a dozfii of Iho 
concrete demands made at tlic same election. The first two of tlicsc w<*rt‘ as follows: 
“ (1) the public baths to work on* the uninterrupted W(>rk system from U a.m. to 9 r.M. ; 
establish a children’s day at the baths; build s[)ecial baths for^ehildrcMi : iiistul moch- 
anical laundries at the baths, so that the, bather's elotlu‘s may be washed while he is 
bathing. (2) The construction of nevr tramway' routes; at tuieh tramway stop a strict 
schedule to be displayed of the movements on that route ; express tram routes from the 
outskirts to the centre without stop ; cliildren under fifteen to bo permitted to enter the 
cars from the front platform ; double-deck buses to bo inlroducetl ” (ibi4. Ji. 7t)). 

It is to be noted that the village mootings are equally prolific of instructions or sugges- 
tions. A report embracing a large numlwr oi village meetings throughout the RiSFSR, 
excluding Moscow and I.<(}ningracl, during tho election campaign of 1931, and those 
succeeding it during the onsuing two years, down to .January 1, 1933, shows that those 
meetings sent up 26,000 concrete demands or proposals. Out of thoso, it ii|, reported that 
more than 17,000, being about 60 per cent, were more or less carried into effect (“ Mass 
Work of the Soviets in the Third and Fourth Years of tho First Five-Year Plan ” (in 
Russian), p^?. 2.5-26, by the accounting information department unde^ the presidium of 
the Central Executive Committee (VTSIK) of the KSFSR). 
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reached or from which they have been deliberately excluded. Whjit is 
remarkable in the soviet elections, in the absence of what Britain and 
America mean by party strife, is the width of public interest that fhey 
excite, the amount of discussion that takes place, and the very high per- 
centage of tjie electorate that records its vote. We are told, for instance, 
that in the USSK there is never such a thing as an uncontested election, 
either for the village or the city soviets.^ 

A Moscow Ehtetion 

We may cite, as an outstanding example of these soviet elections — 
doubtless an extremcj instance, not necessarily typical of the smaller cities 
-^tliat of the choice of tlie Mos(K)w City Soviet and of its eight rayon 
sovLts in 1931. There were 2542 memh(;rs (or substitutes in case of 
absence) ^ to l)(i elegtod to the gov(;rning bodies of this city of some three 
million inhabitants. The total number 4)f men and women more or less 
formally nevninated is not record(id, but they (jvidently numbered many 
thousands. The percentage of votes cast to the total electorate is given 
as 94-1, which we should take the liberty of calling an incredible figure, 
if it were c'dcvl^lod as it would be in Britain or America.® What is 

^ Britihli roadorM v/ill lif awaro that in the* I’nitrd Kinp;d»>in a largr majoiiiy uf the 
olcetions for parish counoils arc nnconteslod ; of the elections of rural di‘;trict councils a 
con.‘#dcra]»lo yiroportion arc al\^ays unconte.stod ; (»f those for urban district councils 
many an* unconlcstcd. Th^* same is true of the elections for tin* town councils in a con- 
siderable nunil»er of wards jo th<* iminieijml fiorouahs. and of t}io>e for tlic ( oiiiity councils 
in most of tlic rural county <listric1.«', as well n.s in man\ of tb(' electoral areas in Lonrlon 
for county and mctroyiolitan borough councils. Even for the House of (’ommons there 
are alwa\s a number of constituencies in which the el(‘Cti()n is uncontested. Such an 
aliscnce of the oyijiortUTUf y of * participation " would he considered in the I’SSH to lie 
gra\('l\ *■ undemocratic ", as ucll a‘' socially injurimis. 

“ Jl IS customarx for the (‘lectors toch’ct, (‘sp(*cially to bodi(‘s of importance, not merely 
the pros(‘ri])cd number of memb(‘rs, but also a certain number of sub.vtitiif es (»r allernatcs, 
iisunll\ lernu'd “ eandidales " (ikU (‘xe(‘eding one-tlurd of tin* nundKT of membcr>), who 
may automat ieallv he ajijiointt'd as members in place ormemliers di->ribled or ])revented 
from atlcndanee. Swell substitutes or nlternat(‘S are entitb'd to attend the meetings of 
the elected body as guests, and ov('n to obtain their cxpensc> of travelling to the place of 
meeting, although tlicy cannot \ot( . They may he eoiiNiilii'jL and iriM* advji e, and they 
may (‘\en be allowed to volunteer IlicMr opinions. 

“ Explanations of such an apparently iinpoaaihle percentage of voters to electorate 
may lu' found in the fact that there is, under Soviet (%mmunism, as already explained, 
no siicli obstacle to uniyTsal ^oting n.s a n'gister of electors always more or less ' stale 
In the Tniti'd Kingdiun no one can \t)tc at an oleclion whose name is not. included in a 
register now made np only once a year, on tlu^ ha.sis of the romjdetmn of three months' 
reHid('iice at. a sjieeitied address, and the arrival of the elector's twenly-lirst birthday, 
both priiw to a tixod dat(\ which may actually prove to he seventeen months previous 
to the election Jay ! A large piwcontage of the registered electors are always found to 
have (fiod or removed from the distri<‘t. whilst nc'weomerH and persons who have newly 
reached the qualifying age cannot vote, in the I'niled States, although the method of 
compiling the rt^gister is different from that in the I’nited Kingdom, the effect, in pre- 
venting a largo proportion of those over twenty-om* from voting, is substantially similar. 
In the IfSSH man or woman reaching eighteen on the day of tlie eleetion. and actually 
working on that day in the factory or institution, can at once vole ; whilst those who 
have died or removed do not clog the el(*ctorate, or affect the jK'rcent.age of actual voters 
to the electorate. # * t 

It is reported that the afverago percentage of voters to the electorate, in all the cities 
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mor^ interesting is the detailed description of the efforts made both to 
educate the electors to and induce them to vote. The city evidently 
reselnbled, during, several weeks, a British city in*the last days of a hotly 
contested parliamentary election. There was the same elaborate display 
of printed and illustrated posters. There were flashing electric signs and 
illumic^ated statuary groups in plaster emphasising particular slogans. 
Besides the innumerably small meetings in the factories and institutions 
of all kinds, there were many large meetings in all parts of tlic city, open 
to all comers, at which speeches were made by candidates and other 
“ spellbinders The achievements and projects of the various depart- 
ments of the municipal administration were described. The extensive 
shortcomings and patent errors were usually not explained away* but 
frankly admitted and criticised. Questions were answered and complaints 
noted. There were processions through the streets, with banners and 
bands. In every factory or workshop, every schoot or college, every 
hospital or institution of any kind, repeated personal appeals were made 
to every elector to cast his vote. Foreign residents, we are told, asked 
with amazement why so much trouble was taken, and so much expense 
incurred, w'hen no party issues were at stake, no party feeling was involved 
and no party gain could be made. The answer was that Soviet Com- 
munism was based on universal participation in public administration — 
participation by intelligent understanding of the wliohi •function of»/;he 
state, in which the casting of a vote for this (jandidate or that, according 
to personal prefenuico, was but the final and conclusive act. “ Such ”, 
it was declared, was soviet democracy, then in its fourteenth year. 
How much more real ”, it was asserted, “ tlian parliamentary democracy 
in other lands.” In the end, out of the 2542 members or substitutes 
elected, either to the city soviet or to the rayon soviets, it was reported 
that 604 were women ; 358 were doctors, engineers or ch'rical workers ; 
and the rest, about 1400, jvere manual workers. Just about two-thirds 
of the total were members, or candidates for membership, of the Com- 
munist Party or of the League of Communist Youth (Comsomols) ; whilst 
about orie-thisd were non-Party ”, that is to say, unconnected with 
this dominant Order. ^ 

It is, of course, not denit*d that the members of the Communist Party, 
together with its probationary members (called candidates), and the League 
of Communist Youth (Comsomols), make up tlie bulk of the “ activists ”, 
to whose zeal and exertions the “ liveliness ” of the elections is due. At 
Moscow in 1931 it was they who saw to it that two-thirds of all the 
candidates who survived to the final votes belonged to the all-powerful 
communist organisation, and it was deiibtlcss to their special efforts that 
these nominees owed their success. But it was evidently by intention 

of the USSR, was 84. In the several constituent repu>)lic8 the porccni-age varica netween 
70’9 in that of Uzbekistan and 90-6 in the Ukraine. 

1 Summarised from article on “ The Soviet Elections ” by D. Zaslavsky (of Moscow) 
in IniemeUiondl Press Correspondence, 1931, pp. 90-91. • 
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that room was left for a substantial minority of “ non-Party ” candidates 
to he elected.^ The membership of the soviets is practically never wholly 
composed of Hocile adherents of the government. There are, incfecd, 
constantly recurring complaints of the extent to which disaffected persons, 
or even counter-revolutionaries ”, find their way into these councils, 
especially the rural soviets, to such an extent as even to impaij their 
eflSLciency in “ building up the socialist state ^ut though such persons 
may become candidates, may canvass quietly for votes among their 
friends, and may even secure election, they do not, in their candidatures, 
stand as opponents of the established order of things, or proclaim their 
preference for any contrary policy. When — as occasionally happens even 
in iJhe cities, and more frequently than not in the rural soviets ^ — 
they even find themselves in a majority, they may hang back and cause 
trouble, leading often to their partial elimination at a subsequent elec- 
tion. 

We add to the foregoing description an account of a previous Moscow 
election as^seen from a textile factory, and of the procedure of electing 
its delegates to the Moscow City and rayon soviets, by an experienced 
British publicist who had more than once visited the USSR. This 
investigation took place in 1926, prior to the Five-Year Plan ; at a time 
of the New Economic Policy, when many of the workc^rs were being sweated 
by ^mall profit-making employers and the Labour Exchanges were busy 
trying to pla(;e demobilised Red Army men and others w'ho had failed, 
during this partial reversion to private enterprise, to get work. “ On 
the walls of the factory when I visited it, some days before the actual 
election, two lists of candidates had been posted, who sought election to 
the Moscow City Soviet, and to the less important rayon [ward] soviet. 
There were also shorter lists of ‘ substitutes ’ who would take the places 

^ The statistical table in the footnote to p. 29 shows that, in the Leningrad election 
in 1930, slightl}' more than one-half of the meml)ers elected by the “ non-organised ” 
electors (namely, those not voting at the factories or other establishments) were Party 
members. 

* The total luimlMjr of members of the Communist Party# in the soviets was 

stated in a report to amoiiiil in 1932 to no n-^iro tlian 15 per cent (225,n82 out of a total 
of 1,510,800), and this was an increase over the 9 per cent at which it stood in 1927 
(116,774 out of 1,112,000). In 1935 thev numl^red isl^9 per cent (236,853 out of a total 
of 1,252,134). ^ 

In the city soviets, of whicli there now are over one thousand, there were reported 
to Ik? 166,900 meinlH'rs in 1932 as eomparod with 122,572 in 1927. Among these the 
proportion of members of the Communist Party was just upon one-half ; their number 
having risen in the five years from 54,927 to 82,952. Kather more than two-fifths of 
these various iolals wore reporteil to be manual working wage-earners, the remaining 
being mostly clerical employees of various grades, or engineers and other technicians, 
with a few doctors, journalists and lawyei*. In 19.35 the proportions of'Party members 
and Comsomols in the city soviets were provisionally given as 43-1 i>er cent and 11*2 
per cent resjwctively. 

It should ^ added that women are now members of nearly every soviet, whether 
rural or urban, to the aggregaU^ iiumlH»r, as it was officially reported in 1932, of 316,690 
(as compared with 151.298 in 1927), In'ing 21 pt'r cent of the total morabership (as com- 
pared with less thyi 14 per cent in 1927). In very many cases women are elected to the 
presidency of the soviet. 
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of t];ie elected members in case of death or prolonged** absence on other 
duties. The factory had the right to return one delegate for. each** 600 
of fts workers ; its allowance was, in fact, ftrurteeii ihembers. The 
singularity of this list was that it contained fifteen names. At their 
head stood Lenin. He had been their member while he lived, and they 
still ppiid to liis memory this touching homage. They would have laughed 
unpleasantly at the orthodox conception of immortality, but for them 
the dead hero still lived in his works, and in the hearts of his followers. 
I thought of the Greek fishermen of the Aegean isles, who will hail one 
another after a storm, with the traditional greeting ‘ Alexander lives and 
reigns After Lenin’s name came that of Rykov, his successor as chair- 
man of the Council of Commissars (the Russian cabinet). This fa(?tory 
had been the pioneer in the revolutionary struggle, and it claimed the 
honour of returning the active head of the Soviet administration as its 
senior member. The remaining names were all those of workers or 
former workers in the factory. ‘ Seven of the fourteen were, as tlie list 
showed, members of the Communist Party ; one was a membtu- of the 
Communist League of Youtli, and the rest were ‘ non-Party ’. Three of 
the fourteen were women. 

“ Here, then, was the official list, containing a bare majority of pro- 
fessed Communists presented to the elec,tors for their ratification. There 
was no alternative list. By what method had it been compiled ? Jhe 
first step is that each member of last year's sovi(*t (the elections are 
annual) ^ who desires to stand again, presents a n*port on his or h(*r 
activity. A meeting then takes place between the Works Council [this 
is the factory committee] and the 300 delegates, who repri‘sent small 
groups of the various categories of workers. At this meetijig nanu's are 
put forward, and tlicire ©ft(*n follows a thorough discussion of tin* record 
and reputation of each. There is usually a vote on each name, in this 
way the first draft of the official list is ‘ (a)mpil(*d ’ under the supervision 
of the Works Council [factory committee ). It then goes before separate 
meetings of the various crafts [query worksliops] in tin* factory, and at 
these it may he modified. In its final form it is a s(‘l('ction luescnttui by 
the Works Council to a general meeting of all the woikcrs in the factory. 
At this general meeting it is"still theoretically possible to op})ose any name 
in the list and to put forward anotlier name to replace it ; but of this 
right the electors randy avail themselves, for the good reason tliat the 
preliminary procedure b}" which the list is prepan’d does furnish some 
guarantee that it corresponds, on the whole, with the wishes cf tlie (doctors. 
They are not consciously settling l>ig issues of national ]ioUcy, nor are 
they even directly choosing h^gislators. They are clioosing average, 
trustworthy citizens, who will see that the administrative machine of the 
city runs efficiently for the common good of the working .population. 
The atmosphere of the election and, indexed, of debates in the soviets them- 
selves, is strangely remote from ‘ politics ’ as western d(*mocracies con- 

^ Now ♦.rionnial (19*^5). 
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ceive them. A big family, animated by a single purpose, sits dowi^ on 
thes(? occasions to administer its common property. 

“ The factory produtfbs its own newspaper. The Spur, which apptllars 
fortnightly and is written entirely by w-orkers under the direction of its 
branch of the Communist Party. Its contents during the election week 
are, perhaps, as good a sample as one could find of soviet politics, ^s the 
average town worker sees them. 

“ The number opens with a leading article in which every elector is 
summoned to take part in the elections. . . . ‘ Comrades, remember 
• Il’ych’s [Lenin’s] watchword. The time is ripe for every servant-girl, 
while she is still in the kitchen, to learn how to govern Russia. The tasks 
be^forc us are the practical work of building houses and increasing our 
output. We have many a hardship still to endiin',, and Russia needs you 
all. If you feel yourselves ill-off, th(Ui (dect active; members of the soviet 
to better your case? You an^, yourselves responsible for your own lot. 
Don’t leave the work to others. Be bokf, choose conscientious men who 
will carry out Lenin's ideas, and then be sure that your hardships will 
vanish and pov(»rty <lisaji})(‘ar.’ 

“ The heiwv business-like part of the election literature consisted in 
the ofti» m 1 report of the (^ommunist Party on the year's work of the 
Moscow Soviet. It claimed that the Party had fulfilled its promises. It 
had*increase(l the output of industry, bettered the conditions of the 
workers, and k(*pt ali" '' the* unity Indwoen worker’s and peasants. . . . 

“ The peroration of this very practical document boasted that these 
results w(‘re due to the participation of the ‘ liroad masses ’ (a charac- 
teristic Russian phrase) in the work of soveniment, ' a thing possible 
only under the soviet system ’. 

Th(' similar r('])ort on the work of the Ward Soviet was on much the 
same lines. It contained one n'ference, however, to ^h»* aesthetic side of 
life — trees had been ])la.nted to beautify the stj-eets. It noted consider- 
able activity in summoning small jirivate employers (kustari) for breaches 
of the labour code. Tin* rest of the election news consisted of the reports 
of some of tlu‘ retiring members of the soviet. . . .• • 

“ ‘ No. 1 [a woman] was responsible for inspecting the houses of the 
old-age pensioners. She got their daily ratioV of wliite bread increased 
by half a pound, aifd saw that better meals were ])rovided for the con- 
sumptives. She was distres.sed by conditions at the Labour Exchange ; 
many demobilised Red Army men had failed for two years to get work ; 
Bom(» workt;rs fainted while waiting at the Exchange ; the present manager 
is not the right man for tliis post. 

“ ‘ No. 2 [a man] occupied hinfeelf with education, anef stresseil his 
insistence that preference should always be given to the children of the 
workers. 

“ ‘ No. 3 [a woman] claims that, as the result of her inspection of 
eighteen schoolj? the expenditure on food, per month, per child, was 
raised from fifteen to twenty -three roubles. 
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“ ‘No. 4 [a man] worked in the health section.^ He advocated a 
dispensary for venereal diseases and an increase in the number of 'beds 
both for adults and children. He was rcsponsibls’for sending sick children 
to Yalta in the Crimea, and got an additional dispensary opened for the 
tuberculous, making the thirteenth in our district. He got. a workshop 
for vdnter use built in the home for children addicted to drugs (these 
pitiable little wretches 5 ,re mainly orphans of the civil war and the famine, 
who for a time ran wild in the towns). He also insisted that less mono- 
tonous work (“ fancy ” sewing instead of making sacks) should be proxuded 
for the women who are being reclaimed in the home for prostitutes. 

No. 5 [a woman] insisted that bed-linen should be changed fort- 
nightly instead of monthly in the eye hospital. 

No. 6 [a man] found many cases in small private workshops "m 
which lads under eighteen were working over eight hours ; the employers 
were prosecuted. 

“ ‘ No. 7 [a woman] inspected five factories and found one in which 
there was no hospital. The workers had to walk seven versts to the 
nearest. This was remedied.’ ” ^ 


The Organisation of the City Soviet 

The method of election adopted from the start for the city soviet — 
the separate choice of one or more delegates by the staff of each enter- 
prise — even the smallest — has given that body a membership and a 
character entirely different from those of the municipal councils of Great 
Britain or the United States. In any considerable city of the USSR the 
city soviet is composed of an unwieldy mass of men and women delegates 
without fixed total, the numbers increasing at each election with the 
perpetual multiplication of establishments of every kind. With the 
addition of 33 per cent of candidates or substitutes, who are entitled to 
attend, the plenum of the city soviet runs into hundreds, and in the cases 
of Moscow and Leningrad to more than two thousand. Such a body has 
necessarily to entrust its powers and functions to an executive committee, 
which, again, is too large for executive action, and therefore leaves the 
daily work to a presidium bf something like a dozen members, in whom 
the day-by-day administration of the city resides, mnd who give their 
whole time and attention to their municipal duties. 

On the other liand, again in contrast with the western municipalities, 
much less use is made in the cities of the USSR of that trained, permanent 
and salaried staff by whom in most other countries the actual work of 
municipal administration is conducted. In the absence of such a staff, 
which is only now beginning to appear in the USSR, the city soviets have 
made the most of that principle of the widest possible participation of the 
whole people in the work of government which is so characteristic of 
Soviet Communism. The city soviet appoints an ever-increasing number 
^ How the Soviets Work, bv H. N. Brailsford, 1927, pp. 34-40. 
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of sections or committees^ each consisting of a small proportion of ^the 
elected members or candidates, to whom are joined an indefinite number 
of volunteers Jrawn froA outstanding and “ activist ” citizens of either 
sex atid of the most varied positions and occupations. Each section 
consists of several scores of members ; occasionally even of hundreds, and 
in Moscow and Leningrad sometimes running up to a thousand qf so ; 
all of whom undertake to spend hours every weelg in their own localities 
in gratuitously doing detailed administrative work, much of which would 
in England and America be carried out by a salaried staff of inspectors, 
’ relieving officers, investigators, school attendance officers, collectors and 
what not. 

I? must be said that the organisation of the city soviets is still inchoate, 
rarging from Moscow and Leningrad downwards to quite primitive condi- 
tions in some of the smaller cities. “ The decree of 1925 and subsequent 
legislation providecJ for . . . six permanent committees (or sections), 
namely, communal economy, financial budgetary business, education, 
public health, cooperative trade and workman-peasant inspection. Other 
committees (or sections) may be appointed by local soviets in accordance 
with their neoils. In most city soviets there are ten or more additional 
committees (or sections) and they are known as administrative, cultural, 
sanitary, judicial, trade, social security, etc. Deputies (or delegates) may 
seleot the committees (or sections) they prefer to join, but under some 
conditions they may be appointed to committees (or s(‘ctions) not of their 
own choice.” We must content ourselves with d(‘scriptions of Moscow 
and Leningrad. 

Moscoiv 

The plenum of the Moscow City Soviet consisted, in 1931. of 220G 
tricnnially elected members, with half a dozen others addeil by the pre- 
sidium, and with 450 elected can(lidat<\s or subs^yitutes. About 1750 were 
Party members, whilst about 900 were non-Party. This plenum meets 
ten or twelve times a year.^ It elects an Executive Committee (Ispolkom) 
of 50 members, whicli is summoned to meet at irr(*gular intervals about 
three or four times a year, when some special business requires i^*atten- 
tion. But the effective municipal executive ’is the presidium of fifteen 
members, with six <;andidates or substitutes, elected by the Executive 
Committee (Ispolkom), subject to the approval of the plenum, and meeting 

^ “ The tlifforonco botween our soviets and bourgeois dcmoeratic municipalities con- 
sists not only in the fact that it is not the nobles, manufacturers, bankers and houseowners, 
and their lackeys, who sit on our soviets but w'orking men and w’orking women, but also 
in the very methods of working. The sewiet is a |M?rmanently funetic/tiing legislative 
organisation, which controls and supervises not only the enterprises Ixdonging to the city, 
but all other economic activities carried on Avithin its territory. Much has l>een done in 
recent years tctroconstruot the work of the soviets. The sections of the soviets are bodies 
that supervise and direct the various branches of city enterprise. . . . The work must 
be raised to higher Revels. Ceremonial plenary sessions are still Avidely practised in our 
soviets ; this pract^e must bo discontinued ” {The Socialist Reconstruction of J^foscow and 
cihtr Ciiita in the USSR, by L. M. Kaganovich, Moscow, 1931, pp. 78-79). 
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regularly nearly every week. Practically all impoltant decisions are 
taken by the presidium. On a few issues of special importance or* diffi- 
culty, the presidium consults the Executive Coifimittce, which sometimes 
has matters under enquiry and consideration for several months.^ Usually 
the decisions of the presidium are reported direct to the plenvm, by which 
they, are almost invariably ratified, althoiigli sometimes not without 
considerable discussion-. 

The majority of the members of the plenum man the sections, or, as 
w^e should say, the committees, w’hich supervise tlie various branches of 
municipal administration. Every member is required to serve on at least ■ 
one section, according to his choice, the numbers being unlimited, and 
varying with the popularity of the subject. In 1934 tlnu-e were twenty- 
eight such sections, concerned respectively with finance, education, 
theatres and cinemas, health, housing, building projects, allocation of 
sites, supplies and trade, municipal shops, the municl'pal farms, city plan- 
ning, construction, municipal lieating, militia (p()lic(‘) and tire brigade, 
courts of justice, establishment, archives, statistics, the legal department, 
and sundry other matters ; together with half a dozen chargetl with tlie 
supervision of the special trusts, or boards, to whicli is delegated the 
routine administration of such municipal enterpris(*s as thi‘ tramways, the 
main drainage system, the underground railway works, the licemsing of 
automobiles, and the management of dwelling-houses. *'Ea(h s(‘ctioBL has 
a membership varying from about 49 to three or four times that number. 
All of them meet about once a month, but eaeh elects a bureau of a few 
members who meet once ev(‘rv five da vs. 


Leningrad 

The Leningrad City Soviet, which is hoiist^d in the Sniolny Institute, 
of revolutionary fame, has an even larg(‘r membershij) than that of Moscow. 
Its plenum consists of over 3000 triennially elected (le])uti<'s, with about 
1000 elected candidates or substitutes. It has a ])residium of 17 d(‘puties 
and 8 candidates, v^hich meets pearly every week. Tnlike Moscow, 
Leningrad has now' no executive committee; (Ispolkom) ; and the presidium 
reports in all eases direct to the plenum, TIktc are nearly M) sections or 
committees, among wliich the members of tin* pleiftiin distribute them- 
selves according to choice. In tlie summer thrsc see tions meet oUee a 
month, but in the w'iriter only three times every two nu>ntlis.2 

It should bo added that in Moscow and Leningrad, and often in otlier 
cities, the members and candidates elected to tin; municipal soviet by 
the several brigades, sliifts or workfliop.s of a Largo factory haliitiially 
combine into an extra-legal standing committee, wdiich tak(‘S under its 

^ This was the case with the projec t for melroHtroiy the (jx tensive, underpround railway, 
which the city soviet is constructing by dirc'ct cmiploynicnt, and which was under examina- 
tion for m%ny months. 

* See table on opposite page. 
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spefial care the municipal interests of all the workers employed in the 
factory as a whole, with those of their families. They see to the hodsing, 
the sanitation, the medical services, the arran^ments for holidays and 
organised recreation, the provision of nurseries and kindergartens, schools 
and technicums. They deal with every sort of complaint rOr criticism. 
It is interesting to note that they do not confine their activities to what 
are essentially subjects of municipal government. They invade the sphere 
of action of the factory committee, with which they nevertheless cooperate 
without friction or jealousy. They investigate cases of waste or break- 
down. They press for continuity and increase of output. They deal ' 
with absenteeism and complaints against foremen. In every respect they 
act in the factory as an additional influence for contentment and efficiency. 


The Rayons in the Cities 

But this is not all the complication of the municipal structure. In 
nearly all the cities having populations of 100,000, and in a few others 
by special authorisation of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of 
the constituent or autonomous republic (or autonomous krai or oblast), 
subordinate rayon soviets may be elected by the several rayons (or, as we 
should say, wards or boroughs) into which the city can be divided for this 
purpose. Thus, Moscow has 10 rayon soviets, Leningrad 8, Baku 7,<and 
Gorki (formerly Nizhni-Novgorod) 8. In some cases (as at Gorki) one or 
other of the rayons may include new industrial districts growing up outside 
the city boundary. In other cases, on the principle of cultural autonomy, 
the rayon may be formed out of an area within the city inhabited mainly 
by the racial “ national minority Elections to the rayon soviets are 
held quite independently of the election to tlie city sovi(‘t itself, but on 
the same franchise ; and, for convenience, within the period of the same 
election campaign, and often on the same day. It is permissible but 
unusual for the same person to be elected to both city and rayon soviet. 
The rayon soviets are charged by the city soviet with much of the detailed 
municipal adininistra'tion of their .own jireas, especially the supervision 
and management of the local institutions, and of the local sanitation. 
Each rayon soviet appoints its own presidium of a few members, and 
various sections of local inhabitants for specific fuftetions, exactly like 
those of the city soviet.^ Their finances form part of the budget of the 
city soviet ; and this control over finance involves their general subordi- 
nation to, and control by, the financial organisation of that body. The 
competition of the different rayons among themselves in order to obtain 
approval for their several projects of*additional local amenities, leads to 
keen discussion in the plenum and Ispolkom. 

It must be said that, although great improvements havo been made, 
there is considerable dissatisfaction with the administration of the city 
rayon soyfets and their sections. Kaganovich did not phrink, in 1934, 

^ See table on opposite page. 
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fro^n publicly declaring that “ the district soviets are still working poorly 
on the improvement of their districts ; they still do not show^ and» they 
do not feel themselves, that they are the mastess of thoir districts in the 
full sense of the word. A most important task is to bring the district 
soviets closer to the masses of the population which they serve. In every 
corner of the district there must be a master, who would know all the needs 
of the district and make them his daily concern. There should be a master 
who pays attention to the good order of his street and house ; there 
should be a master who, loving his section, his str(*et, would make it his 
concern to fight against hooliganism, bad house management, untidiness 
and lack of culture. If the Moscow soviet and tlic district sovi(*ts are to 
begin this big undertaking, it is apparent that sub-district soviets must be 
created. The districts containing up to 400,000 population are too big 
— each district is a whole large city in itself. It is liard to c'over and keep 
account of the needs of such a big district from one centre. If there .,rc sub- 
district soviets covering several streets, if tlie soviet deputii*s and th(' son iet 
section leaders work actively in the sub-district soviets, becoming fighters 
for their street, their side^'alk, their court, the improvemimt of iloscow 
will go on apace.’' ^ 

T/ic Subbotmki in the (Jitivs 

Both city soviets and, in the larger cities, rayon soviids, together Nvith 
the numerous sections that they appoint, are constantly falling beliind in 
the vast work involved in any municipal admiukdration uiiproN idt‘d with 
an extensive and competent salaried staff. Thes(» shortcomings an*, to 
some extent, made good by the spasmodic out hurts of energy by the 
subbotniki (“ Saturday-ers nnIio, as Vve shall describe in a subs(‘i|uont 
chapter,^ volunteer gratuitously to cl(*ar away ai'ciimul.itions of work 
which W'ould otherwise' not lx* done in time. It is c^tiniat(*d that in the 
aggregate, apart fiom such salaried stall as exist as manv as 50,000 
citizens are, at any moment, ])artieipating in the municipal administration 
of Moscow, and nearly as many in that of Lcniimrad.'^ 


IndirecL Elation 

In describing the basic foundation of the soviet hicrarc hy wc have liad 
a lengthy but a r(‘lativoly easy task. Much more difficult is it to describe, 

1 Thp Construction of the Suhwnij ami th( Plan for tiu ('ity of Mosrnn\ by L. M Kagano- 
vich, 1034, pp. r)G-Dl. 

2 “ In Place of Profit ”, Chapter IX. in Part Jl. • 

• It should Ijc* added that the ineraU'rs of the city and ravon sov u Is rec(‘i\e no payment 
for their services as rneitibers. The rnajoiit^V ^f them, beniK employed at wapes oi salaries, 
are entitled to take ‘Mime olT ” from the employment, without loss of p«y, whenever 
they are engaged on their municipal dutic^H. Those of them who have no wage or salary 
(such as the independent hamlieraflsmen) may receive from the soviet egpipensat ion for 
“ lost time ” at rates fixed by the sovi(*t authorities. Ifoiisekeoping wnves, siipportcnl by 
their husbands, continue to l>e supportc'd by them, and are assumed (like the wago- 
eamers) merely to take “ tirao off ” for their muniLifial du tie's, which they perform as 
part of the voluntary social work expected from every loyal citizen. 
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or even precisely to understand, the complicated political edifice that has 
been erected on tliat foundation. The first few congresses to whicll the 
People’s ConyniMsars reported their proceedings, and to wliich Jhey 
addressed their orations, consisted only of delegates from an indefinite 
number of city and village soviets, b(dng such as found themselves able 
to attend ait the capital. They wertj drawn during the Civil War from a 
comparatively small and shifting area, which at one time sank td little 
more than a relatively narrow corridor of territory betwcicn Leningrad and 
Moscow. The available territory was, in fact, n(jt only restricted hy tlie 
political separation of the UkraiiM; and Transcaucasia, but also d(*j)endeiit 
month by month, during two whole years, on tin* fluctuating success of 
the died Army in pushing back the various White Armies, subsidised and 
sjfcrengtheiu^d, as these wen^, by the munitions, ollicers and military con- 
tingents supplied by half a dozen foreign gov(;rnm(ints. But when, at 
the end of 1920, nearly tiui wlioh* territory of what is now the USSli was 
cleared of hostile forc(^s,l Lenin and liis .colleagues wcuc* confronted with 
the proifleui of construciting a firm and stable government from the whole 
continent extending from the Baltic to th(‘ Pacific, and from the Arctic 
Ocean to the Black Sea, with n)ore tlian a hundred millions of inhabitants, 
two-thirds of th(» wlioh' unable even to read, belonging to many diflorent 
races, limguage.i riial religions, including numerous nf^rnadie and barbaric 
tribes without any written language*, some of them still in the stagi; of 
aniftiism and mjigic. Even if the Bolsheviks ]jad b(‘en ent liusiastic btiievers 
in western liberalism witli its faith in a parliament directly cdected by 
universal suffrage and the ballot-box, such a political constitution was 
plainly impracticalile for tlie vast heterogeneous hordes with which they 
had to deal. But the Bolsheviks had become fervent b(*lievers in the 
plan of basing the wliole constitution, not on the anonymous mass voting 
of huge electoral constitueiich's, but on a large number of relatively small 
meetings of neighbours and assoeiaces in w’ork, at whic h tliere could be 
an intimate discussion of the issues in which the pt'ople were interested, 
and about whieh tliey had views of their own. At these meetings the 
people could choose, to represent th(‘ir wishes, sonu'one wlioni they 
actually knew. Only in this way, Lenin believed,' could jfll tliese ** deaf 
villages ” and primitive communities be taught the art of R*presentative 
government, and at tlie same time be held together a unitary state. Many 
persons thought, {?t first, that it would sulfiee to constitute a federal 
republic of city and village soviets, to be governed by an All-Bussian 
Congress of d(*l(*gates or (le])uties from the innumerable little soviets 
throughout tin*, wliole area. This, in fact, was wdiat was indieateil in the 
resolutions ‘‘ on the federal institutions of the Russian republic " adopted 
by the “ Third All-Russian Congress of Workers', Soldiers', Peasants' and 
Kazaks’ Deputies”, on January 18, 1918, as the plan on which the 
Central ExAciitivo Committee (TSIK) was to dratt “ these iuiulamental 

1 Tho Japanoao did not ovacuato Vladivostock until and the northern half of 

the island of Sakhjdin not until 1925. 
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principles of the constitution ” for submission to the^next All-Russian 
Cong^ress.^ When, however, the drafting committees got to wor^c, it 
became evident that such a conception was undi^y simple/ To' represent 
directly in any central congress all the small meetings in so huge an area, 
with so colossal a population, was plainly impracticable. Moreover, the 
administration of provincial affairs affecting more than one local soviet 
had also to be provided for, and this mass of detail could not be brought 
to Moscow. Further, nlany of thc^ districts, both small and large, clung 
desperately to their local autonomy, which had perforce to be conceded. 
Yet it was no less indispensable to establish a supreme government of 
strength and stability, if only to deal with such subjects as foreign relations, 
defence, transport and communications, and so on. Moreover, the Bol- 
sheviks attached paramount importance to their peculiar conception^- 
never before considered by framers of constitutions — of an economic com- 
munity based upon the suppression of the landlord an^l tlie capitalist, and 
all forms of profit-making. Thisx could be ensured only by a powerful and 
supreme central authority. To harmonise and achieve all these ends 
involved protracted consultations before even the first fundamental law’^ 
was agreed to on July 10, 1918. It took four more years of congresses 
and discussions to get adopted the successive elaborations and amend- 
ments out of which emerged in 1922-1923, in relatively stable form, the 
constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 

The solution of the unprecedented constitutional prol')lem with which 
the Bolsheviks were faced was found, as early as the spring of 1918, in 
the adoption, in the manner and on a scale never before attcmipted, of 
the principle of indirect election, which has continued unchanged down 
to the present day (1935) ; but of which a drastic alteration is now under 
consideration. As adopted in 1918, the directly elected primary soviets 
in addition to governing' their own areas were to choose deputies or dele- 
gates to higher congresses of soviets governing larger areas. Each of 
these higher congresses of Viovicts, besides administering the affairs of its 
own district — whether we think of it as county, canton or province, kreis 
or departernent — was to choose deputies or delegates to yet higher 
assemblies, goVerning even larger areas : and these again ultimately 
sending their own representatives to constitute the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, which was to be the supreme governing authority for the whole 
Soviet Union. 

This sounds, to a Briton or an American, a complicated scdieme for 
providing for the representation of “ Man as a Citizen But there are 

1 Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 789. Wo may perhaps regard this 
conception as an echo of the idea of Bakunin that, when tiie strong central governments 
of the European* states had been overthrown, they would bo succeeded only by congeries 
of free associations of the workers in each neighbourhood, which might be loosely federated 
in groups for common purposes. We aro told that Prince Peter Kropotkin, who had 
re-entered Russia after the 1917 revolution, and who sympathised with BLkunin’s ideas 
as to the necessary minimum of governmental organisation, had formed in Moscow a 
committee of his friends to discuss the proposed constitution, and their views wore forcibly 
urged on others who were influentially concerned with the drafting. 
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many more complications yet to be unravelled. The soviet constitution, 
as will be seen, includes not only an assembly for the government of the 
whole undivided commui^ity inhabiting one-sixth of the entire land-surface 
of the globe, but also a graded hierarchy of local governing bodies, at once 
legislative and executive}, for the administration of the affairs peculiar to 
areas of different magnitudes and diverse (jharacteristics. And it does 
more than this. It provides also a series of independent assemblies ^r the 
separate governments of areas, large or small ---wli ether we think of them 
as tribes or nations, stat(;s or republics— inhabited by peoples who feel 
themselves to constitute distinct nationalithjs. We have, in fact, in the 
USSR a uniejue constitutional form which combines, in one and the same 
hierarchy, the organs of both lo(}al and central government, of both legis- 
lature and executive, of both unitary state and federation. 


How I he Pijramid was Built 

We need not trou])le the reader with the successive changes since 1918 
in the details of the indirectly elected hierarchy. The tsarist local govern- 
ing authorities, whether gubernia, zemstvo, uezd or volost, quickly fell to 
pieces at th<} iu'vclution. For years chaos reigned in varying degree from 
place to place; and each soviet, in city or village*, assumed wliatever 
powers it wanted, and d(ialt with the affairs of its own ari‘as as it chose. 
Gradually things were straightened out by the central government, and 
formulated by suc-c(\ssiv(‘ All-Union Congresses of Soviets. Municipal 
authorities were estal)lished for the cities. The village sovi(‘t (selosoviet) 
entirely replaced the Mir. The tlir<*(‘ old divisions of tsarist local govern- 
ment, whether gubernia (province), uezd (county) or volost (rural district), 
were eventually superseded by two new ones, formed, to some extent, 
along lines of economic char.icteristics. and t(’rnu‘d oblast or krai,^ and 
rayon. “ No less important, as we shall presently di'scribe, was the vital 

^ Tho forms oUlast jukI krai arc H])pliod iiicliscriininatoly, aocording to looal iisajio. 
But we are told flint, strietly s})(*iikiii£ 5 , an oUlast is a ne\vl\ ostalilisbed distriel oontaming 
no autonomous area. Where an aulonomous jrea peopled inaiTih Iw a iwlional minority 
exists as an enelave within the district the pro]KT term is krai. The North Canoasian 
krai eoiitains as many as seven autononioiis areas. • 

Among other works in Kussian wo may cite The /sonr/ ^Stutv : the ()n(ji7i.s and the 
Developimnl of the Confit tendon of the I'iSSU, by V. I. Ignatie\. 1U2S, 146 pp. ; 2'he TNXii*, 
and the. Union's Republics, by S. A. Kotlyarevsky, UlU })p. ; The Sonet Autofwmous Oblasts 
and Republics, by K. .Arkhipov, 123 pp. 

® Thor© was at first an additional tier of eounoils, termed the okrug soviet, for an area 
roughly corresponding to that of the old volost, in which both village soviets and city 
soviets were represented. This was found inconvenient, as leaving too little scope for 
tho development of tho rayon soviet in enliY'ning the village soviets ; aiukas encouraging 
too much bureaucratic, control, to which the city soviet especially objected. It was 
decided by tho (Central Committee of the Communist Party by a decree (d July 6, 1930, 
to “ liquidate ” tho okrugs and to wind them up by Oelohor 1, 1930. Tho decision was 
ratified by the^ixteonth J’artv Congress {Political Report to the Sixteenth Party Congress 
of the Russian Communist Party, by ilosef Stalin, 1930, pp. 125-129). But, in the vast 
area of the USSR, such changes take time to become universal. In 1934 there were still 
functioning 22 okriffJ(s. 
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policy of cultural autonomy and, wherever practioable, native self- 
government for the scores of separate nationalities scattered oven the 
EujKisian continent. What is of interest is thah^all these •different kinds 
and grades of governing bodies find places in the main soviet hierarchy, 
and spring ultimately from the same base of primary soviets. The simple 
pyramid, springing by indirect election from the broad foundation of some 
75,000 directly elected primary soviets of village or city, turns out to have, 
not merely one suiDreme apex in the All-Union Congress of Soviets, but 
also a number of separate minor apices, not only in the congresses of 
soviets of the autonomous republics or oblasts, but also in those of the 
seven (or rather nine) federated constituent republics,^ of which we must 
give some description before tackling the supreme gov^ernment of the 
Union. 


The Rayon and the Oblast 

There are, accordingly, twd main strands in the closel}" ktiit con- 
stitutional fabric of »Soviet Communism : th(‘ direct choic^e, by adult 
suffrage, at open meetings of fellovr-workers or neighbours, of j)eople’s 
deputies or delegates ; and the formation, by indirect (dection from below, 
of a pyramidal series of superior authorities. We may observe in passing 
that, as we shall presently describe, the same two strands run through all 
the four divisions of the representative system of Sov,i(‘t Communism, 
whether it is dealing with ‘‘ Man as a (Stizen or witli “ Man as a 
ProdiKJcr ”, or witli *’ ^lan as a Consumer ”, or with “ Man as a Super- 
citizen engaged in the Vocation of Leadership 

AVe now resume our description of the government of Man as a (htizen 
in the successive tiers of councils aboA^e the village or small city soviet,^ 

^ These are the HSrSR#(Russia j)roj>er with Siberia); the I'kraine; \Vhit<> Russia; 
the T^an.^''auf•asian l'e(l(‘ration (wliich is a union of three- -(ieor^ia, A'/iCrbaijan and 
Armenia) ; Turkestan ; Tadzliikistan and l"/.l>ekistan. 

The Irotible aianit a inetaphtir is t,hat it is never eompletelv aeiuiraU' as a d(‘script ion ! 
One of the authors objects that it is a peculiarity of tin* so\ ii't pyramid that !!•< supremo 
apex is not flanked by parallel minor apiees ; thes«' are all aetually includi'd inside the 
supreme apex, vv'hich they, help to siijiport, and moreover some of tli(*s»* minor apiees have 
other still smaller pyramidal apices vvithini-ihemsclves ! A chart will luiable the student 
to f;et a clearer vision of this amazingly complicated constitution than is jiracticablo 
through the written wonl (see thb diagram in the Appendix tt> l*art J.). 

2 It adds to the complication that the names and aieas of the tiers of councils have 
been, during th<* past few years, in jirocess of change. 'J’his ee.ftnomie “ rayonising ” of 
the I'SSR was contemplated imme«iialely after the end of the Civil War, hut was not 
seriously undertaken until 1928, when it was n(;eded for the most ene(!li\’c formulation 
of the First Five-Year JMan. It vv^as based on the conception of bmr different types. 
There were to bo industrial rayons (as in the Ltuiingrad oblast, or in tliA Donets Basin of 
the Ukraine). There were to be agricultural rayons (as in the Black Soil rogi»m, the Middle 
Volga, the sout*n-west part of the Ukraine or ip Kazakstan). There had also to bo mixed 
rayons, which were necessarily both industrial and agricultural (as in North Caucasus, 
the Lower Volga krai, the Crimea). There wore also tirnlior rayons (as in Northi^rn Asia). 
(See an instructive section, in Russian, in The. Five- Year Plan of ihe National Ecomimy 
Construction of the TJfiHft, vol. iii., “ The Rayon Jiivisions of the Plan ”, 1929.) Under 
this “ rayonising ”, what were, under the tsarist regime, 50 gubernia (provinces), 476 
uezd (cantons or counties) and 10,600 volost (rural districts), have been recirganisod into 
100 oblasts (or krais) and about 3000 rayons. An intermediate co&oil for the okrug. 



through those of the rayon and the oblast, and those of the autono^jious 
andlihe constituent r(3j)ublic, up to the supreme authority of the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets, wfth its bicameral Central Executive Commfbtee 
(TSIK), its Cabinet of Ministers (Sovnarkom) and its various otlier 
derivatives.. 


The. Rayon 

Among the innumerable and apparently unlimited powers of the selo- 
soviet and the small city soviet, there is one uriiv(u-sal duty wliieh stands 
out, that of electing people’s deputies or d(;l(igat(js to the congress of 
soviets of the rayon. The rayon, now formed mainly on lines of (‘coiiomic 
pjoduction, is a new area eornprisiiig a number of adjao(mt villages and 
what in England would be called hamlets, together with such small cities 
or urban setthunents as happen to be intermixed with them. The 
geographical exteiif and the population of tint rayon differ from place to 
place accoqling to local circumstances, and may be vaii(‘d from time to 
time by decrees of any superior authority ^ It may thus compris(; any 
number of villages, from a fi‘w dozen to many scon*, with half a dozen 
times as many dependent hamlets, with or without oiu; or more cities 
and uvban set rl«*m'mts. The soviet of each of these annually ehu-t.s one 
(or if large, several) j)(‘opl(*/s deputies or deh'g.iti's to constitute the 
ray©n congress'of soviets, which meets at the principal centre of the 
rayon. 

In the KSESIl and the Ukraine the village sovi<‘t elects these delegates 
at the rate of one for ev(*ry oOO inhabitants. Tlu* soviets of the small 
cities and urban settlements within the rayon ele(‘t dt‘legates at the rate 
of one for each unit of GO electors of these soviets (approximately equal 


standin^j t)et\vi!on the ravoii and Uie ohla^t. was dc-sij»ned ; hut tins was ahandoned in 
1930. "I’his iTDi^anisation is uonn iu*arlv foinplrliul ; and ff)r ilu* of ^ Irarno.^s wo 
sluill limit our jlosrription to tlio mwv ponoral ^v.stoin, alfhoujili tlu* old (‘taitiniios lo oxist 
toiiiporarily in a frw ])lato.s. 

With llio aliolition of I ho okni^, tho oitios having po])ulallon^ of niuie than ."HkUOO, 
and somo others of groat industrial imptirtanco, ha\o lioon, ir^lho mx s.inallor oun'ilitiiont 
ropuldios, taken out of tho rayon, and inatie direolly suhonlmaio to tho Sovnarkom 
(Cabinet) and 'I’SIK (oontral executive eommiUee) of the eonsiitiionl repulilie within 
which they are situated. Tn the USFSK, liowevor, tfloso major eiiies are "iiliordinaK'd 
also to tho exeeutive eo^nuittee (isjiolkom) of tlie oblast or krai. Tlu* otlu*r niios. having 
po])ulation8 l»elow' .HIU.IMM), remain within tho ra^on^, hut witli an autonomy i:roatly 
excooding that onjoyod by tho villagos. Such citios, for instance, fix tlieir own Ku-al taxes 
and settle thoir own biidgcds, whieh are adopted by tho city soviet, and onh pas.sed 
through tho rayyn ispolkom for general concurrence, aiul sul>mission lo the ohlast is]iolkoni. 

For exact information as to local government constitution in the I’SSU. tlu* student 
must go to the decrees themselves, hut these aie summarised in The Soriit Statt . hy U. \V. 
Maxw'ell, JDS-f, ehaji. vii., “Provincial (ll^veriiiuent ”, pp. 100-lttS ; wlVrc tlu* Itussian 
sources are indieated (pp. ,347-348). See also Soritt liule in Jiussia, by W. H. Uatsell, 
1929, chap, xi., ” Local Administration ” (pp. 663-087). whicli docs not dearly give tho 
more nicont (Aiangcs. 

^ Actually tho 3000 rayons appear to ineliide. on an a\erac(*. about 23 selosoviets 
and perhaps one small city or urban sottlemeiit apiece, with an average population of 
about 45,000 ; w\|l(*h is analogous to that of an English rural district c(uincil»in its much 
smaller area. 
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to ^^20 inhabitants). Thus, as is usual in the soviet Ibodies, the total 
number of members of the rayon congress of soviets is not jSxed, and' with 
the Increase of population it is always growing. It elects a president, with 
some other members to form a presidium, and also a standing executive 
committee (ispolkom) not exceeding 45 members, together with one-third 
as mauy candidates or alternates. 

When we enquire what are the powers and duties entrusted to the 
rayon congress of soviets, wc are met with the same difficulty as that 
with which we were confronted in the case of the village soviet. The list 
of these powers and duties, as expressly laid down in the RSFSR decree 
of January 1, 1931, is indeed substantially similar to that relating to the 
village soviet, which we give as an appendix to this volume. These powers 
and duties range from the consideration and discussion of the loftiest 
matters of policy and administration of the USSR as a whole, in which 
the rayon congress of soviets, like the village soviet, i^ invited and desired 
to participate, and which it is expressly directed to put in opcr^ition within 
its own area, down to the minutest details of parochial administration. 
It is, indeed, not to be supposed that the entire conglomeration of these 
subjects are even discussed by any of the 3000 rayon congresses of soviets, 
any more than they are by the 70,000-odd village soviets. But in startling 
contrast with the narrowly limited and precisely defined functions of the 
British or American local governing body, there is practically nothiivg in 
the world that the rayon congress of soviets, equally with the village 
soviet, is not authorised and indeed invited to deal with, so far as its 
application to the denizens of its area is concerned. On the other hand, 
again in contrast with the British or American local authority, the rayon 
congress of soviets, like the village soviet, has no legal rights on which it 
can insist against the -will of any superior administrative authority. It 
may at any moment find its decisions overruled, and its actions (‘ancclled 
and reversed by the oblast congress of soviets which it joins with other 
rayons in creating ; or by the oblast ispolkom (or executive committee) ; 
or by the republic congress of soviets or its Central Executive Committee ; 
or by the sowriarkom; or the People’s Commissar, of the constituent or 
autonomous republic within the area of which it is situated ; or by the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets or its TSIK (or Central Executive Com- 
mittee) ; or, indeed, by the presidium of any of th(\sfe bodies ; or by the 
USSR Sovnarkom of People/s Commissars. Thus, the rayon congress of 
soviets has a practically unlimited sphere of action, so far as its own area 
is concerned, subject always to the liability to be sharj)ly pulled up and 
overruled whenever it does anything contrary to the policy or the will 
of any authority higher than itself. If has absolute freedom to participate 
in government, and it is encouraged and strongly urged to participate* in 
any way it chooses ; but it is no less sternly warned that •‘whenever it 
“ goes ofi the rails ”, its action will be cancelled and reversed ; and if the 
local body persists, it will be summarily disbanded, and^ a new election 
«r;ii ko caned for. In order to enable this superior authority te be exercised. 
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all obligatory decrees of a lower authority — ^indeed the minutes oi^ pro- 
ceedings themselves — have to be forwarded immediately to the next higher 
authority, as well as t!b the appropriate People’s Commissariat of the 
USSR and that of an autonomous republic. We gather that, in practice, 
the rayon congress and its executive, like the village soviet, usually errs 
by default rather by excess of zeal ; and that drastic interferenoe from 
above, though unhesitatingly undertaken when required, is, to put it 
mildly, not of incessant occurrence. 

The relation of the rayon congress of soviets to the various village 
and small urban soviets within its area is mainly one of supervision and 
control. Thus, the rayon congress appoints for each village the president 
of the electoral commission of ten local meml)(irs to supervise the election 
oT the village soviet ; to compile and post up publicly the list of persons 
excluded from the electorate ; and to provide an independent chairman 
for the various election meetings. 

On the other hand, an essential function of the 3000 rayon soviets is 
that of concentrating in a single body the representation of the large 
number of village soviets witliin tlieir several areas, occasionally amount- 
ing, as it seems, to more than one hundred, in such a way as to render 
practicable the election of delegates to the next higher council in the 
hierarchy. 

ffhe organs t)f local administration of tlic rayon congress of soviets, 
acting under the supervision and direction of the rayon ispolkom, or 
executive committee that tlie plenum elects, and of the presidium that the 
ispolkom appoints, ( onsist of a. number of sections (six of them being 
obligatory on each of whi(*li there servo some members of the rayon 
congress and ispolkom, together with a varying number of inhabitants 
whom the ispolkom invites to act as a civic obligation. Wc are informed 
that the object of forming these sections is that of ■. •cialing as large a 
proportion as possible of the toiling masses "in the work of government. 
Meetings are held in the various factories and workshops, clubs and reading- 
rooms, throughout the rayon, where the members of tlie rayon congress 
of soviets, the “ militia ” (local coustabulary) aitd the local courts of 
justice attend ; where active workers are enlisted for the sections, and 
where the “ concrete problems of the worlc of the rayon congress are 
discussed. The. obKgatory sections are those dealing with “ soviet con- 
struction and control of execution " ; “ industry, labour and supplies ” ; 
agriculture ; health ; education, the rayon’s share in the General Plan, 
and the rayon’s financial budget. 

The rayon section dealing with the General Plan, so far as it relates to 
the rayon area stands in an interesting relation to Gosplan, to which it is 

^ Namely, those on (1) Soviet Construction and control of execution ; (2) Industry, 
Labour and SUpply ; (.3) ARrituilturo ; (4) F’inanee and budpot ; (5) Popular Education ; 
(6) Public Health (RSFSH decree of January 1, 1931, section 38). To these there has been 
added, for all but the smallest rayons, a section on the General Plan, in subordination 
to the Union StattPPlanning Commission, which wo describe in our chapter o9l “ Planned 
Production for Community Consumption 
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subordinate. National planning is now based largely ’upon constituent 
rayon planning. The rayon has to prepare each ^ear its o\yn pi«eliminary 
plan for all the enterprises within its area in accordance with the general 
economic considerations of which it is advised. This has to be submitted 
to each local enterprise, productive or cultural. Each considers the quota 
assigned to it, and either approves or prepares a counter-plan. The whole 
are then submitted to the higher authorities to be further revised and 
finally enacted.^ 

The only other part of the administration of the rayon calling for 
attention is that of finance. The rayon congress has annually to settle 
the budget of local receipts and expenditure for the ensuing year, which 
has to be submitted to the oblast ispolkom for approval, and for inclusion 
in the oblast budget, with a view to its ultimate incorporation in the budget 
of the autonomous or constituent republic, and, indeed, finally in that of 
the USSR itself. Thus tliere is, in principle as well as in form, no effective 
local autonomy in finance in any gradt' of couiu il from the sivallest selo- 
so\net up to the All-Russian Congress of Soviets of the RSFSR. In prac- 
tice, however, there is a great deal of financial autonomy. To begin with, 
the amount of expenditure to be undertaken by the lower authorities, 
whilst it can be summarily restrained by any higher authority, cannot 
effectively be increased otherwise than by exhortation and persuasion. 
On the other hand, if the lower authorities clioose to incur larger expendi- 
ture at their own cost, they are usually permitted to add a surtax to 
one or other of the taxes levied within their ai(\a by any of the higher 
authorities. 

Elaborate provision is made by law as to the rayon being served by 
half a dozen organised departments of permanent officials, who are 
required to possess technical qualification and training. In fact tlieT<* is 
as yet, in the vast majority of rayons, nothing more than a skeleton staff 
of officials of the ver}’ miuinmni of training. A marked filature is the 
extreme youthfnlness of nearly all of them, few being over tliiity, or having 
more than a few years’ office experience. We understand that measures 
for the special^traiiiing of administrative officials ar(‘ under consideration. 


The Oblast 

Above both the rayon congresses of soviets of the rural districts and 
the soviets of the small cities, and superseding tin* ancient gubernia or 
province, stands, in the RSFSR and the Ukraine, the aufliority of the 
krai or oblast^ The oblast congress of soviets is formed by delegates from 
the rayon congresses of soviets, representing the village soviets, at the 
rate (in the RSFSR) of one for every 12,500 inhabitants (equal to about 
one for every 7000 electors) ; and also by delegates elected*directly by 

* From paper by V. Kuibidhcv, head of Gosplan, in Planned Economy, April 1931. 
We deal with the whole subject in our subsequent chapter entitled “ Hlannod Production 
for Community Consumption Part 11 
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the soviets of the limall cities (together with those of the urban settleu^ents, 
factories ^ind collective farms outside civic boundaries) at the rate of one 
delegate for each 2500 electors. Any autonomous republic or autonofnous 
area within the territory is entitled to elect its own delegates at the rate 
of one for ^ach 2000 electors from urban centres and one for each 10,000 
inhabitants from rural settlements. It will be seen that the city soviets 
enjoy the usual disproportionate representation (^nore than twice as great 
as that of the rural villages). Tin’s disproportionate representation ^of the 
population of the cities, in comparison with that of the villages, does not 
prevent most, if not all, oblast congresses of soviets from containing far 
more representatives of villages than of city dwellers, because the propor- 
tion of the latter to the whole population of the area is still only as one 
to five or six. 

The area over which the oblast congress of soviets presides, the number 
of its members, ahd the nature and extent of its functions, appear to 
differ in different parts and to be still in course of settlement. The popula- 
tion within the different oblasts varies enormously, ev(*n as mucli as from 
one to ten millions. In the liSFSK the approximate average appears to 
be nearly four millions. If we take the autonomous republics in the 
USSR, which classed with the oblasts properly so-called, w(*. see that 
their average population is only about a million and a half, whilst their 
average area ia no less tluui 050,000 square kilometres. On the other 
hand, the average population of the fourteen oblasts properly so-called, 
exceeds five million.s, although their average area is roughly the same as 
that of the autonomous republic.^ In the Ukraine the average' population 
and area are both smaller. The five lesser constituent republics have no 
oblasts, the rayon congresses of soviets, being directly under the republic 
congress of soviets, its central executive committee and its sovnarkom. 

in the RSFSR there are, wq gather, twenty-six territories ranking as 
oblasts, including the areas of the twelve aut(«iomous republic's within its 
boundaries which have tiie same constitutional form as other oblasts, 
except that they call tlieir ministerial heads of departments People's 
Commissars and their eouneil a soviyirkom. ThuS there an’e the fourteen 
newly delimited oblasts of Moscow and Leningrad, the? Ivanovo industrial 
area, the ^lorthern territory, the AVesterii 'territory, the Central Black 
Earth area, the Gctki (late Nizhni-Isovgorod) territory, the Ural territory, 
that of the North Caucasus, the two territories of the Middle and Lower 
Volga, and the two of East and AVest Siberia, together with the Far Eastern 
territory. AVith them are ranked the twelve autonomous republics, 
namely, those of the Crimea, the Tartars, the Volga Germans, Kazak, 
Yakut, Kirghiz, Chuvash, KareMa, Buryat, Bashkir, Karakalpak and 
Daghestan. In each of these divisions there is a CVuigiess of Soviets 

^ Thus tbo autonomous republic in the KJSFSH, whilst having a large area, is com- 
parable in population to the half-Unzeu most populous ailministrative eouiities of England. 
The oblasts of the HSFSU. on the oth(;r liami, usually surpass in iiopulation the most 
populous of tho ^CliglisJi administrative eoiinties and some even that of Ifeland or the 
administrative county of London. 

d2 
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electkig an executive (termed either ispolkom or sovnarkom) which directs 
a varied and extensive local administration. 

Ih the Ukraine, some of the oblast areas are particularly large, there 
being only half a dozen so called for the whole republic.^ But in the 
. Donets industrial area the population is so dense, and the amount of work 
so great, that each rayon soviet is accepted as equivalent also to an oblast 
soviet. In the other parts of the Ukraine, tlie rayon congress of soviets, 
either each year or every two years, elects representatives to the oblast 
congress of soviets at the rate of one for each 15,000 of the population, 
amounting in each case to several hundred delegates. 

Wherever it exists, the oblast congress of soviets is an important 
authority. It is, indeed, the supreme local organ of power within its o>^ 
area, with a competence extending to all matters of government. It has, 
however, to coordinate its activity with the policy and administration of 
the central executive committed (VTSIK) and the ‘dovnarkom of the 
constituent republic, whilst the USSR sovnarkom and its pregidium also 
have the right to suspend or reverse, in case of need, anything done by 
the oblast authorities. It has the right to control all public institutions 
within its area, not being those of the USSR ; and even these it has a 
right to supervise and report upon. It can veto any regulation or decision 
of any of the city soviets or any of the rayon or selosoviets within its area. 
It controls all the elections within the oblast. Finally, it ’has the righ<s to 
propose to the authorities of the constituent republic the enactment and 
promulgation of any laws and regulations relating to tlie oblast that are 
required. 

But the oblast congress of soviets meets as a plenum, usually, only 
once a year, when it elects a president, and his assistant, wlio both give 
their whole time to the work, and also an ispolkom, or executive committee, 
of about one hundred members, who receive only their expenses and a 
free pass over all the railways within the oblast. In the case of the auto- 
nomous republics, the congress of soviets elects, in lieu of an ispolkom, a 
sovnarkom of People’s Commissars who themselves control th(i various 
branches of administrktion. In bath cases the USSR Government is 
directly represented in the oblast executive by olficials of such USSR 
People’s Commissariats as liailroads and Posts and Telegraphs. The 
ispolkom of an ordinary oblast is supposed to conduct! its administration 
through its presidium and four organised departments of officials (a 
secretariat, an organisation department, a planning commission termed 
obplan, and a “ commission of execution ”). But the work which has to 
be performed falls under fifteen or more heads, of which we may mention 
a “ regional council of people’s econoftiy ” ; agriculture ; trade or dis- 
tribution of commodities ; finance ; communal department ; education ; 
health ; social welfare ; military ; political ; and archives 4 together 

^ Namely, tboee of Chernigov, Kiev, Odessa, Dniepropotrovsk, Kharkov and Vinitza, 
with which must be ranked the Moldavian Autonomous Republic, an^* as explained in 
the text, all the separate rayons of the Donets Basin. 
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with the department of justice. In many oblasts the lack of an adecyiate 
of&dial staff has led to the appointment oi a number of sections each con- 
taining a selection front the members of the oblast congress of sotiets 
and the ispolkom, together with other active or representative citizens 
appointed l^y the ispolkom. Each of these sections is charged with the 
supervision and actual administration of one department of the \^rk of 
the oblast. It should be said tiiat, in the matter of local taxation and the 
budget of the oblast the oblast ispolkom has tlie right to participate in 
the discussion both of the budget of the constituent republic and of that 
of the USSR itself, in so far as these relate to its own area. 


The Seven Federated Repnhlics 

The next tier of councils, above that of the oblast or krai, where they 
exist, and of tlie Autonomous republics, is that of the seven Union or 
constituent republics of the RSFSH, 1?lie Ukraine, White Russia, the 
Transcaucasian Federation (itself a federation of three distinct republics), 
Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan, all of which are directly 
joined together in federation as the USSR. 


The RSFSR 

Tlie first and by fe.r the most important of tlu^se republics, the Russian 
So(‘iaIist Federal Soviet Republic, although e.xjuessly t<‘rmed a federation, 
is and has always been essentially a unitary state. Notwithstanding its 
title, and an express declaratif)n in the first article of its Fundamental 
Law in 1918, what was established by that law, without subsequent revision, 
was a soviet hierarchy, or pyramid, of the jiattern that we have so often 
described. The RSFSR was to have a supreme All-R ;ssian Congress of 
Soviets, made uy) of deputies or delegates elect^'d by provincial congresses 
of soviets under various designations ; and these provincial congresses 
were made up of deyiuties or delegates from smaller district congresses of 
soviets, themselves consisting of deputies or delegates fiom village or 
urban soviets, who W(‘re directly elected at innumerable small gatherings 
of electors, associated either in work at parTicular establislimeiits or as 
neighbours in rurai villages. From top to bottom of this pyramid of 
councils, each tier lias complete authority over all below it, and is itself 
completely subject to all above it. This system of ‘‘ Democratic Central- 
ism ”, as it is fondly called, wliich is universally characteristic of Soviet 
Communism, seems to us to hav(‘ nothing in common with the curtailed 
but inviolable autonomy of the •various units that is understood by 
federalism.^ 

^ In the k«.„ous8ion lending up to the formulation and adoption of the “ Fundamental 
Law ” during the first half of 1918. tho slogan of “ All Power to the Soviets ” was so 
strongly insisted on^ that the very first article had to assert that “ Russia ig declared a 
republic of soviet of workers’, soldiers’ and peasants’ deputies. All central and local 
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Ij is, indeed, remarkable how small and relatively unimportant have 
been the changes since 1918 in the constitutional structure of the RSFSR, 
notwithstanding the development of autonomous republics and auto- 
nomous areas within it, and the formation of the USSR about and above 
it.^ Its capital is still Moscow, where tlie RSFSR ministerial departments 
are chgck-by-jowl with those of the USSR. Tlic “ All-Russian Congress 
of Soviets ” now meets only every few years, usually just prior to the All- 
Union Congress, to which the same delegates immediately proceed. It is 
composed of delegates elected by the congresses of soviets of the several 
oblasts or krais, autonomous republics and autonomous areas, and the 
larger cities, in the proportion of one to every 125,000 population of rural 
areas, and one to every 25,000 city electors (equal to about 45,000 popula- 
tion). . The Central Executive Committee (VTSIK) of the RSFSR, nefw 
increased in size from 200 to 400, meets only once a quarter. The Sov- 
narkom no longer includes as many as eighteen Popple’s Commissars, 
seeing that all tlic “ qu(‘Stions of national importance ” specified in articles 
49 and 50 of the Fundamental Law. witli the departments of foreign 
affairs, armed forces, foreign trade, heavy industry, forestry, state farms, 
railways and waterways, posts and telegrajdis, and food industry, have 
passed to the USSR ; and thes(', departments are now repiescntcd in the 
RSFSR Sovnarkom only by the delegates or agents of the USSR P(‘ople\s 
Commissars. There are, however, in the RSFSlt Sovnarkom, still ejght 
People’s Commissars, under a president, with two vic(^-presidents, namely, 
those for Finance, Interior, Justice, Education, Healtli, Social Welfare, 
Agriculture, and Light Industries, togetlnn with tlic president of the 
RSFSR Gosplan.2 

When it is remem})ered tliat the population of the l^SFSR exceeds 
one hundred millions, and that the territory stretclies from the (iulf of 
Finland to the Pacific Ocean, it will be seen that eveii tlu'se nine govern- 
ment departments repn'syiUan immense task of administration. Tlie 

authorUy is vesied in tlipsp soripfs," T)u* state ttiat was estahlishej] as the Uiissian Soviet 
Repiihlie, and tlien styled the KSFSK, was eoneeived, hy at least, sonic of its most ener^relic 
advocates, as nothinjj: more than a fedfjrat ion of all the iirhan and rural sovh'ts throii«;hout 
the eountry. * 

In article 10 it is ayain exyiressly deelarerl that all authority within tlie boundaries 
of the nSF8K is vested in the entire working population of the eountry, nrytniisrd in tha 
urban and rural (Fundamental Law of tho USFSIt, ratilieil by the Fifth All- 

Russian (loncress of Soviets on July SO, 1918, First section, chtlji- i.. article 10; Sorift 
Buie in Russia^ by W. K. Bat sell, 1029, p. 81). But the Fundamental Law, taken as a 
whole, established, as we now see, a state of the very opposite character. 

^ Incidentally we may note that the territory of White Russia, and tlms of the USSR, 
was reduced, under the Treaty of Riga (1921) ending the war with Rolandfby a st rift along 
the western frontier, which was ceded to J'oland. In 1929 the extensive hnt scantily 
peopled district bf Tadzhikistan was taken outcof the RSFSR, and promoted t-o the, status 
of an independent constituent republic of tho Soviet Union, entitled, like tho RSFSR 
itself, to representation hy five members in the Sf»viet of Nationalities, forming part of 
the bicameral (Central Executive Committee of the l^SSR. ^ 

* Agriculture now has a USSR People's (’oinmissar, who has. in t.he. RSFSR, as in 
other federatod republics, considerably reduced the autormmy of local People’s (Com- 
missars. TJpe departments of tho Commissariat for Tjaboiir have been transferred to the 
AUCCJTU, and there is accordingly no w no People’s Commissar of Ijab(?ur. 
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civil service of the RSFSR may exceed in number the federal staff the 
USSR itself, iapart frop the defence forces and the establishments in 
foreign countries. With the more signifi(;atit features of this vast adminis- 
tration we sliall deal in subsequent chapters. The RSFSU Sovnarkom is 
still busy hi developing schools and medical services over the vast area 
that it controls. It has to carry on the great retailing business in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Rostov that we shall describe in a later chapter. Its 
responsibility — save for the ocjcasional spasmodic intervention that we 
shall presently describe of the USSR Supreme Court — for the administra- 
tion of justice, the prevention of crime and the maintenance of prisons 
within the whole area of the RSFSR may be circumseriljed by tlu? creation 
oif the new USSR People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs. The observer 
cannot resist the feeding that, whilst the local government of the cities, 
and that of the knijsand oblasts, rayons and selusoviet s, within the RSP’SR, 
is growing in magnitude and activity, 4he various central organs of the 
RSFSR at^Moseow hav^ lost ground to tin* oilier central organs located in 
the same city, Ixdonging to the ff'deral gov(*rnm(‘nt of tin; CSSU that we 
have still to describe. 


77?c Republic of the Uhrainr 

The second in importance among the seven constituent republics now 
forming the USSR and tin; only one of a magnitude and a population, a 
productivity and an aspiration at all comparable' with tin* KSFSR, is 
that of the Ukraine. Ui're wc have a population of tliirty millions (nearly 
one-third of that of the RSFSR). coiu*eutrated, to the extent of 150 to 
the square kilometre, on an area comparable with tliat of Swtalen, having 
its own language apj)reci»ibly difft'ring from Russian ; its own ancient 
cultural centre at Kiev; and its own traditions former national 
autonomy under an elected hetman. Although these traditions had been 
interrupted by centuries of tsarist tyranny, •it needed little incitement 
from the German military authorities in RRb-PdlT to induce a large 
proportion of th(' Ukrainians to struggle, not merely for the destruction 
of Russian dominion, but also, with*some expectation t)f .?ympathy from 
Ukrainian (otherwise' called Ruthenian) minorities in Austria. Poland and 
Roumania, for an mdejx'ndeiit Ukrainian Republic. This was proclaimed 
on December 27, 1917. Th(*re was. however, 'never any cliance for a 
political union of tlu' whole Ukrainian race, oiie-liftli of which, outside 
the UfSSR, remains to this day firmly held within the four neighbouring 
states, Poland, (-zechoslovakia, Hungary and Roumania. Accordingly, 
when between 1917 and 1922 tl^e foreign armies and the widespread 
banditry were got rid of, there was established, within the Ukrainian part 
of Tsarist Russia, a reasonably well -organised government on the common 
pattern orthe hierarchy of soviets, in a friendly ‘‘ military and economic 
alliance ” with the RSFSR, which was formally proclaimed in December 
1920, and conirerted into a federal union in 1922-1923.^ • 

^ Seo National States and National Minorities, by W. C. Macartney, 1934. 
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Tlie supreme authority in the Ukraine is the All-Ukrainian Congjress 
of Soviets, which now meets for about a week, ^usually once every few 
years, just before the All-Union Congress of Soviets at Moscow. It consists 
of about a thousand delegates and candidates (being substitutes or 
alternates) chosen by the plenums of the six oblast congresseii of soviets, 
together with that of the Autonomous Republic of Moldavia and the con- 
gresses of soviets of each of the Donets rayons. This All-Ukrainian 
Congress of Soviets hears speeches, approves drafts of decrees and adminis- 
trative resolutions laid before it, and appoints a president of the Ukraine 
Congress, with an Assistant, together with a Central Executive Committee, 
and a sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. 

The Central Executive Committee of about 400 members, who »!1 
receive a free pass over the railways in the Ukraine, meets usually once a 
quarter for about ten days, and exercises supreme au^ority between the 
infrequent sessions of the All-Ukrainian Congress. A meeting is usually 
held immediately before each meeting of the Central Executive -Committee 
(TSIK) of the USSR at Moscow, in order to consider the business coming 
before that meeting, and if necessary to concert a Ukrainian policy. 

The Ukrainian Sovnarkom consists of a president, several vice- 
presidents and a secretary, with People’s Commissars for Finance, Internal 
Affairs, Agriculture, Justice, Light Industries, Education, Health and 
Social Welfare, and a local Planning Commission practically subordinate 
to Gosplan. 

The Ukrainian People’s Commissars dealing din^ctly with industry 
have exceptionally heavy departments to administer. The industrial 
developments in the Ukraine during the past few years have been enormous 
in amount and range ; p,nd whilst most of the work has fallen first to the 
USSR Supreme Economic Council, and on its abolition to tlici People’s 
Commissars for Heavy and Food Industries respectively, the Ukrainian 
Government has retained knd develoj)ed some of its own undertakings. 
It has its own steelworks and machine-making factories, conducted in 
dutiful compliance wijth the General Plan, but as enterprises of the 
republic.^ The Ukrainian Sovnarkbm also conducts, in supplement of 
the efforts of Centrosoyus ^nd the increasing work of the Ukrainian 
Cooperative Societies, a very extensive business in retailing household 
commodities of all kinds, in the relatively well-appointed government 
shops at Kharkov, Kiev, Odes.sa, Dnieprostroi and other cities. 

Beneath the All-Ukrainian Congress of Soviets, with its Central 
Executive Committee and Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars, there 
stands the uaual hierarchy of sovicts^of the oblasts, rayons, cities and 
villages according to the common pattern which we have just described. 
Some peculiarities of the Ukraine may, however, be mentioned. Its 

* When, in 1932, the Supreme Economic Council of the USSR was, as wo shall presently 
describe, replaced by new People's CommisMars for Heavy, Food and Timber Industries 
respectivelyf careful provision had to bo made to preserve to the Ukri»inian Sovnarkom 
its control over the enterprises that were Ukrainian. 
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villages are usually exceptionally large and populous, many having between 
fiv^ and ten thousand inhabitants, so that the electors have exceptionally 
often’to be divided intorsettlements or wards, for each of which a separate 
meeting (election point or curia) has to be held to elect members to the 
village soviet (selosoviet). Similarly, as we have already mentioned, the 
rayons in the densely populated industrial area of the Donets Basin have 
so great a number of electors, and local government functions of such 
importance, that they rank and are treated also as oblasts, and directly 
elect their own delegates to the All-Ukrainian Corigi*ess of Soviets. 

The Ukraine retains among its intelligentsia a strong national feeling, 
and energetically develops its own Ukrainian culture, which is very 
nationalist in form, although communist in essence, in books and news- 
prpers, theatres <and universities. The USSR authorities wisely respect 
the racial susceptibilities of this important republic. It is as a concession 
to these susceptibiBtics that it was in 1934 decided to retransfer the capital 
which has for the past decade b(‘en at Kliarkov, to the ancient metropolis 
of Kiev. But whatever may happen in learning and literature the 
industrial development is so predominantly “ All-Union ” in its influence, 
and the Communist Party in the Ukraine is so definitely directed from 
Moscovv, that, in spite of repeated attempts of the emigres centred in 
Paris and Prague to incite to rebellion, it is impossible to ignore a tendency 
to a more complete unification.^ 


The White Russian and Transcaucasian Republics 

We need not go into detail almut the White Russian Soviet Socialist 
Republic (capital Minsk) on the western border of the USSR, adjoining 
Latvia, Lithuania and Poland ; “ or about the combined Union rt»public 
of the Transcaucasian Socialist Soviet Fedenition, whicu has its capital at 
Tiflis, for its three constituent republics wedged l)etween the Black and 
Caspian Seas, and adjoining Turkey on the southern border.® Both have 

^ Tho Moldavian Sociulist Soviet Republic, on llie left bank of the Dniester river, 
which forms tho frontier of Bessarabia, was iTiade an autonomous republic under Ukraine 
on Octolier 12, 11)24. This exclusively agricultural community (capital Balta) with a 
population of 000,000 upon an area of only S2SS stiiiare kilometres — about ns large as 
tho North Hiding of "i^^rkshire or the canton of Berne — may perhaps be regarded as a 
lasting embodiment of the protest of the against the Houmanian seizure of Bessa- 

rabia, which it is ho])ed, may one day be enabled, as South Moldavia, to unite with the 
northern lialf of what is elairaed to be a single eommunitj". \\’ith this view, the Moldavian 
Republic maintains a so^narkom of IVople's (^ommissars. but is for many purposes dealt 
with as if it were merely an oblast of the I’kraine. 

® The White Russian Socialist Soviet Republic has an area of 12C.790 square kilo- 
metres — three times that of Switzerland — ^fith a population slightly exeeeaing five millions, 
four-fifths of whom spciak tho White Russian dialect, whilst Jews attain the relatively 
high proportion of 10 per cent. Tho constitution is almost identical in form to that of the 
RSFSR, witliewhieh it finds its activities coordinated. 

• The three constituents of this federation are Azerbaijan (capital Baku), which 
established its sovie^t republic in April 1920 ; Armenia (capital Erivan-), which did so in 
December 1020 ; Georgia (capit<al Tiflis), in which a soviet government wat established 
by the Bolshevik army in February 1021. On March 19, 1922, these throe governments. 
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goveynments organised upon the common pattern, with'central executive 
committees several hundreds strong and sovnarkoms adnpnistering '^the 
local* affairs. Both retain strong feelings in favour of local autonomy 
based on racial and linguistic, as well as (especially in the case of Georgia) 
historical associations, and are accordingly left in undisturbed* enjoyment 
of the ©cultural autonomy that they value. Both find their industries 
developed, continuously and extensively, at the expense of the whole 
Soviet Union, and their agriculture directed according to the USSR 
General Plan ; whilst in both the strictly unitary Communist Party every- 
where exerts a potent influence in promoting a common economic policy 
and in gradually developing a new common sentiment as constituent parts 
of the larger whole. 


The Formation of the Soviet Union v 

With the final defeat of the “ Wliite ” .armies, and the withdrawal of 
the last of the contingents of the foreign powers, the time came for the 
establishment of a common rule for the whole territory of what was left 
of Tsarist Russia.^ Tlie capitalist governmemts did not relirupiish tlicir 
hostility with the withdrawal of their forces, and the necessity for union 
for common defence had been made sufliciently obvious. Its importance 
for economic and social planning could not Ik* missed. The influonctj of 
the widely dispersed membership of the essentially unitary Communist 
Party worked powerfully in the same direction. Already by Dt'cember 28, 
1920, Lenin and Cliicherin, for the lbSF8R, had agrc(‘d with Kakovski, 
president of the Ukrainian Sovnarkom, and also its People's (Vmimissar 
for Foreign Affairs, on a Treaty of Alliance wliich embodied the main 
outlines of the eventual Treaty of Union. The World International 
Conference, to whicli the Moscow' Government had gladly aetepted an 
invitation, was about to imet at Genoa, and agrecunents were hastily con- 
cluded by the KSF8R with White Rus.sia and the Transcaucasian Fed(?ra- 
tion, as well as with the Ukraine, providing that they should accept, as 
their ^epreseIAativ(^s at the World Conference, tlie delegation of the 
RSFSR, and support the proposals in the common interest that would be 

strongly influenced by the ('onmuinist Party, ngr(*<‘(l to unite* in a(Cranscftucasian Fotlora- 
tion, with a common prcHident, congress of soviets, a central executive eommitWe of no 
fewer than 485 memhers and Sovnarkom of IVople’s ('oinmiH.sarH. Faeh of the eonatituent 
republics has also its own government for local affairs, and maintains its own cultural 
autonomy, eafxjcially the use iff its own language in it.s own schools, law epurta and public 
offices. The populatiim of the federation now’ exceeds six millions in a largisly mountainous 
area four times jjs great as Scotland. For the thrt'c other “ I'nion Repuhlies ”, namely 
Turkmenistan, ITzlwkistan and Tadzhikistan, i#?e p. t>.3. 

^ The so-called Border States (w’hether Fstonia, Latvia and Lithuania; or Finland 
and Poland), by 1918 e.stabliahod as inflependent states, were never included in the IISFSU; 
whilst Bessarabia was seized by Rou mania, and a further strip on the westl was ceded to 
Poland on the conclusion of the war in 1921 (Treaty of Riga, 1921). The Ukraine, White 
Russia, Georgia, Azerbaijan and Armenia were, Iwtw'cjcn 1918 and 1921, at various times 
enjoying a nominal indei>endonce under a shifting domination by foreign armies or local 
banditry. 
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put forward. The*proceedings at Genoa proved to be of little intereqjj or 
importance for^tlie Soviet Government ; but Chicherin was able to con- 
clude with Germany, tcf the consternation of the other diplomats, Hhe 
the important separate Treaty of Rapallo, in whicih were included, for the 
first time, all four soviet states. This was followed, after months of 
negotiation, by the agre(*ment of these four governments, in Ucq^mber 
1922, to constitute the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Stalin was 
in a position to report to the Tenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, which 
opened at Moscow on December 2:i, 1922, that resolutions had been 
received from the supreme congresses of soviets of the Ukraine*, of White 
Russia and of the Transcaucasian Federation, urging th(‘ necessity and 
advantage of creating a single federal union. A special delegation repre- 
serting all four repulilies was ap])oint(‘d to draw up the necessary treaty, 
upon much the same* basis as had been agreerl with tin* Ukraine in 1920. 
The draft had already lieen ])r(‘pared. Within tliree days the Declaration 
of Union ”^w'as formulated ; adopted by the *’ First CVingress of Soviets 
of th<‘ USSR ”, and duly prof laimed liy the Executive t^ommittee w'hich 
that Congress had ajipointed. All that w'as ik'chIcmI w’as a fcjimal con- 
stitution. Thr* new t\uitral Executive Committc'c of the Union (TSlK), 
which was, in fa(‘t , dominatcMl by the mcmibers w’ho lielonged to the (\‘ntral 
Execnitive (Jomniittee of the HSFSR, pK'parcMl a draft wlii(h did little 
mow than reproduce, for the* Union, tln‘ '-chemc* of government of the 
RSFSR itsc'lf. At t’ IS point the* Communist Party publicly intervened 
with a more statesmanlike jiroposil. Tlie l\velfth ConLTes^ of the Party 
W’as in session ( \]>ril 1921^) : and its (Vntral ('ommittee forrnallv recom- 
meiidc'd to the prc^sidium of the Vll-Union Central Executne Committee 
(TSIK) that the draft required amendment. The ])ro})ose(l constitution 
did not, the Communist Party protested, alh>r(l liy its terms sutheient 
assurance to the three Miiallei repuida s that tlic .iiitc my to be allowed 
to them would lx* protc'cted against the doniiiKyice of the RSFSR. More- 
over, so St.ilin urg(*d, it did not jirovide f(»r putting on a genuinely federal 
basis the* autonomous r(*})ublics *nid autonomous ol^LK^ts that he li.id been 
establishing, inside the RSFSR, fo|- the princi}ml natic'iiialities. The 
“ counter-plan " of the (Vunmumst Party embodied a new’ ideal, that 
of the “ Unnatioiial State ", m sharp conTrast with the consciously 
“ National ” states^into which Europe had bcH-ome divided iii the course 
of the past four centuries, this stream of tendencies coming more recently 
to a climax in the Italv of Mussolini and the (Germany of Hitk'r. The 
project of t\iv Communist Party, which resultt*d m the present federal 
constitution of the USSR, seems to us so novel, and fraught with con- 
sequences so important, that w’c gi^e in full its fundament aTpropositions. 
It was essential, the Party declared : 

“ (a) T« secure, during the establishment of the central organs of 
the Union, the equality of rights and duties of the individual republics in 
their mutual reJationship w’ith each other, as w’cll as in recuird to the 
central authority of the Union. 
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“ (6) To establish, in the system of supreme organs of the Union, a 
representation of all national republics and regions on principles of 
equality, with possible representation of all nationalities'^ living in these 
republics. 

“ {c) To construct the executive organs of the Union qp. principles 
whicl^ would secure a real participation therein of tlie representatives of 
these republics, and a real satisfaction of all needs of the peoples in the 
Union. 

“ (rf) To allow for the republics sufficiently liberal financial and, in 
particular, budgetary rights, which would enable them to show their own 
state-administrative, cultural, and economic initiative. 

“ (c) To man the organs of the national republics and regions chiefly 
from amongst the local population, who would know local customs, 
language, etc. 

“ (/) To issue special laws which would secure fo. tliem the right to 
use their native language in all'statc organs and institutions serving the 
local national minorities — the laws which would prosecute "and punish 
with full revolutionary severity all violators of national rights, and in 
particular of rights of national minorities. 

(g) To promote educational work in the Red Army in the sense of 
cultivating therein the ideas of brotherhood and solidarity of the peoples 
composing the Union and to take practical measures' concerning^ the 
organisation of national armies, at the same time taking care that the 
defensive structure of the republic shall always be kept adequate.” ^ 

A special committee, in which the KSFRR had only 14 members out 
of 25, thereupon drew up a new constitution, in which Stalin’s plan of a 
’* Soviet of Nationalities ”, with no greater representation (5) of the 
RSFSR than of any other constituent or autonomous rej)ublic, but with 
bhe addition of single representatives also from all the other autonomous 
streas within the constituent republics, was adopted as part of a bi(*anieral 
Mmtral Executive Committee. At the same time the autonomy of each 
constituent republic was safeguarded by suitable phrases introduced at 
appropriate pjaces. The new draft was approved by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, and after formal agreement in the thtee 
ether capitals, it was adopted at Moscow by the* Central Executive Com- 

^ Soviet Rvh in Rusmt, hy W. 11. BalHoll, pp. 281-282 ; Fifteen Ytnrs of Soviet Con- 
struction, 1917-1932 (in Russian), 1032, p. 63. The novelty and the importanco of the 
new conception, to which wo recur at the end of this chapter, arc hanrlsomely recognised 
n the remarkable work. National States and National Minorities, bv \V. C. Maciirtnov, 
1934. ‘ ' 

In the concluding section of this chapter wo doscTil)o in some detail the steps taken in 
>he USBR to cslmbliBh, under the “ I Jnnationai Si ate ”, compleio political, economic and 
tocial equality among a population of 170 million persons, comprising nearly 200 different 
•aces at markedly different stages of dev<*lopment — Slavs and Teutons in sundry varieties 
>f Christendom and paganism ; Scandinavians of sorts^ with Finns andi.Ksqiiimaux ; 
ilongols of every grade of civilisation ; Jews and Syrians and g 3 ^psies : Turks and 
Armenians ; with Siberian and central Asiatic trilicR of the most varied character, from 
Buddhists Bahaists and the ** Shiahs ” and “ Sunnis ” of Islam ^ magic-mongers 
ind animists. 
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mitt^e of the USSR (TSIK) on July 6, 1923, when it came immedisftely 
into force*; to* be finally ratified by the Second All-Union Congre&|^ of 
Soviets on January 31, 1924. 


The Federal Union 

We are thus brought, at long last, to the central federal organs of the 
gigantic Soviet State. But wc cannot refrain from the observation that 
this seven-starred constellation, brilliant and powerful though it be — now 
filling, indeed, almost the whole soviet sky — is not and has never been a 
federation of participants of anything like equal status. The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics was a leonine partnership. What happened in 
1922 was that the RSFSR, with an elaborate parade of federal forms, and 
a genuine concession of cultural autonomy, virtually annexed to itself the 
three other fragments of Tsarist Russia which had been, by the Bolshevik 
forces with "the active cooperation of a large proportion, if not a majority, 
of the inhabitants, cleared of hostile armies and insurgent banditry, and 
thus in effect con(|uered. To these liave since been added three com- 
munities on tlie .-outh-eastern Asiatic border, of vast area but small^ 
population, which have been set up as additional constituent or Union 
republics,^ it must always be remembered that the prime mover in these 
transactions, the RSFSR itself, holds sway over a territory extending 
from the Baltic to the Racifie, in area twelve times as large as all the other 
six constituent or Union rcpubli(!s put together, and twenty-three times 
as large as the next biggest among them. It has a population twice as 
great as the aggregate of all the other six, and three times the total of the 
next greatest among them. It had at that date an army (and an armed 
police force) whi(‘h had lately suppressed every atto»v|,t in any of the 
territories to set up or maintain any government hostile to that of 
Moscow. Above all, it possessed, in the Comiifunist Party, a ruling order 
or companionship, at that time mainly concentrated in the R8FSR, which 
dominated the wdiole. When we consider how preponderant were those 
influences, the successive treaties of ftnion themselves, and*all the fa 9 ade 
of federation that was set up, might easily be imagined to be unimportant, 
if not illusory, llow far such a judgment would be accurate we shall now 
be able to examine. 

‘ These are the Tzbek SSU (formerly Bokhara, capital Samarkand), the Turkoman 
SSR (capital Askhabad) and, promoted to inde|jendeiu*o from lia\ ing U'eii merely part 
of the RSFSB, flio Tadzliik SSJ{ (eajuUil Stalinbad), all bordering on Persia and Afghan- 
istan. The first two were formally admitted by the I'SSH Congress of Soviets in May 
1925, and the third in October 1929. In ar^a the three repiiblies are nearly a million square 
kilometres, more than that of Oermany. Austria, Holland, Belgium and Denmark com- 
bined. Their inhabitants, now numl)ering over seven millions, are almost all Moham- 
medans, but^nliko the Persians, Sunnis, not Shiahs. Notwithstiinding this reli^ous 
difference, it was apparently feared tliat they might be drawn into union with Persia or 
Afghanistan ; and spticial efforts have !)een made to strengthen their loyalty t-o the USSR, 
with which they iirt* now all connected by railway and river, air lines and telegraphs as 
well as by new m6tor roads, whilst agriciiiture, industry and commerce have oecn greatly 
developed. (Seethe able survey in Tfic Natioml Policy of the l^oviet UnUitn by A. Rysakoff.) 
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The All-Union Congress of the USSR 

t‘ €} 

The supreme body in the soviet hierarchy is the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, which is made up of delegates from every part of the USSR. 
These are specially elected just before each such congress, which is now 
convened only every tliree or four years. These delegates have hitherto 
been chosen, not merely by the highest congress of soviets of each of the 
seven constituent republics of the Union, but also, at the rate of one dele- 
gate for every 125,000 of population, by the congresses of soviets of the 
autonomous republics and autonomous areas within any of these seven 
constituent republics ; and also by the soviets of the more populous cities 
and urban settlements at the rate of one delegate for each 25,000 electors, 
equivalent to about one for each t50,000 of population. The number of 
delegates varies, being roughly proportionate to the several census poj)ula- 
tions. At the congress in ilarch 1931 the total (iiuiluding 833 candi- 
dates ”, being substitutes or alternates) was 2403, about t'liree-foiirths 
being members of the Communist Party, or candidates for membership. 
At the next congress, in 1935, there were 2200 deh'gates with deci<ling 
votes, the total including candidates or alternates rcacliing some 3000. 
Of the delegates 74 per cent were Party members or candidates, or Cora- 
somols. About one-sixth were? women. More than half of the whole were 
attending for the first time. This hug(‘ assembly, made up of (hdegates 
of scores of races speaking different tongues, who meet only fi>r a week or 
so and then “ surrender their mandates ”, and do not evtm know in 
advance each other's names, cannot, of course, develop the corporate lib' 
of a Parliament, or deal adequately with th(‘ details of h^gislation or 
administration. The (Jongn’ss has been described, in fact, as little better 
than a picturesetue “ biemiial picnic ” in Moscow for locally (dect(Ml visitors 
from all parts of the USwSR, whose whole expenses are provid(*d from 
USSR funds.^ Even if thi& were true, it would not imply that the ('ongn^ss 
is of no political importance. On the contrary, its ))eriodical meeting is 
one of the most useful parts of the USSR constitution. Altliough so large 
and heterogeneous a gathering is of'no effect as a legislature, and not even 
very well fitted to be a forum of debate, its very existence, is a potent 
factor of unity. It would be diflicult to overestimate, tin* value in this 
respect of bringing together some three thousand local personalities from 
a thousand cities and villages all over the USSR, to be (‘ntertairuid for a 
week or so in Moscow, which many of them have never before visited, 
and to be made to feel that it is upon them that the whole government 

^ “ During thcj congresH of the soviets, whiVh asHf^nihlps from lime to time in Moscow, 
I have watched the delegates trom these far-fiung ^‘rritorios assemhlo in Uio ‘ Big 'Fhoatre ’ 
which serves as meeting-place for the Congress until sue.h time as the I’alac^of the Sovitds 
is completed. Mongolians, Tadzhiks, Bashkirs, Uzbeks, Yakuts and some scores of other 
nationalities, representing peoples of almost every creed, stand together in resfu'ctfiil 
silence as the ' International ' is played. Later in the proceedings they pass a iinanimnus 
vote of cotftidcnce in their Central Executive Committee (Mosemv, 1911-J933, by Allan 
Monkhouse, 1934, p. 13«3). 
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depends. The delegates listen to the lengthy reports laid before them, 
and to the not less lengthy orations of the leading statesmen. In the^end 
the delega’tes tmanimoucly give a general sanction to the outlineif of 
policy and legislation expounded to them. But they do much more than 
this. Probably no foreign observer sits through all the prolonged and 
sometimes heated discussions that, continued day after day, make the 
picnic a very strenuous exercise. Fortunately a shorthand rep*ort of 
the speeches is publislied. At the Fifth All-Union Congress in 1 929, there 
spoke, on the general report presented by the Government, no fewer than 
90 delegates ; on the combined reports of the People’s Commissar of 
Agriculture, the Grain Trust (Zernotrest) and tluj cattle-breeding state 
farms (sovkhosi), 40 (hilegates ; and on the report upon the organisation 
o? collective farms (kolkhosi), 41 delegates. At the Sixth All-Union 
Congress in 1931, there took part in the discussions on the Government’s 
general report, 57 fWlegaies ; on the report dealing with the position and 
pros})ective development of industry, 31» delegates ; and on that about 
the main fhsks of agriculture in connection with the whole ‘'people’s 
economy ”, 40 deh'gates. The mere fact that no (lel(‘gate is “ denied the 
floor”, even if there is no efl(H:tiv«* voting, makes so representative a 
gathering of real ]>olitical importance. 

The Soi'id " Reform Bill " 

The sensation of the Seventh All-Union Congress in 1935 was the 
proposal by V. .M. Molotov, the president of the TSSR Sovnarkom. 
speaking on behalf of the (Vuitral (’ommittee of the Communist Party, for 
a complete change in the system of el(*ction. At a time, it was said, when 
in tlic capitalist countries parliamentary democracy was becoming more 
and more discredited, sovi(‘t dtuuocracy was evolving t*^' ^ fullest electoral 

dev<‘lo])ment. Tlie C’ongress was invited to substitute “equal elections 
for not entirely equal, direct election for iiufirect. and secret for open 
elections “. It was <'xplained that, as the kulaks wt*re now crushed and 
the, kolkhosi had achieved victory, tlie basis of representation in village 
and city (hitlundo »lillering as between* one delegate per l 25 ,(ToO inhabifants 
and one per 2r),(KH» eirrtorfi) might safely b(* ec|iialised. “ All soviet organs 
from city and village soviets to the Central Executive (’ommittee of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ** are to be chosen by direct election. 
The right of the voters to recall their deputy from any organ is to be 
preserved. There is to ])e participation of non-]*arty organisations and 
groups of toilers in the nomination of c.audidates. All elections are to be 
by se,crot balloting. With these far-reaching reforms thi'. evolution of 
soviet democracy would be completed. This important Relorm Bill 
was enihusfastically ado]ded by the Congress, the whole of the delegates 
standing to give IMolotov an ovation with no dissentient voice. Molotov s 
opening speech twas broadcast- from more than 00 radio stations to all 
parts of the USSll to be picked up by a couple of million wireless sets in 
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hon^s, and many thousands of loud-speakers in factories and offices, as 
well as on the streets and squares of every city. It must have been beard 
by literally millions of citizens.^ f ’ 

By the Congress the proposal was immediately referred with unanimity 
to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) with instructions to have the 
schenif of reform worked out by a Constitutional Commission, for approval 
at a subsequent session of the Central Executive Committee, and for use 
at the next regular election of “ the organs of soviet power The very 
next day this Constitutional Commission was appointed, consisting of 
31 members, under Stalin as chairman, and including all the seven 
presidents of the Union republics, Kaganovich, Molotov and Litvinov, 
Radek and Bukharin, and a number of other leading personalities of the 
Party, representing all shades of opinion. At its first meeting, on July*7, 
the Commission appointed eleven sub-committees to deal with as many 
separate departments of its work, together with a tv'clfth, the editorial 
sub-committee, consisting of thrf chairmen of all the others, under Stalin 
himself. ‘ 

We understand that the new electoral system is now (1935) being 
actively worked out by the sub-committees of the Constitutional Com- 
mission : but nothing is yet known of the means by which the difficulties 
will be overcome. The methods of election of the village and city soviets, 
and of the raj^on, oblast and republic congresses of soviets, luive tp be 
considered, equally vrith those of the All-Union Congress of Soviets ; but 
there seems no actual need for complete identity of device in all these 
cases. Will the characteristic use of small meetings of the electors be 
given up 1 If anything like a couple of thousand delegates are to be 
directly elected to the All-Union Congress by single-memb(»T constituencies, 
approximjxtely equal iir populations, with eh^ctorates of between 40,000 
and 50,000, the constituencies in the rural districts must bo of great 
superficial area, entailing some difficulty in voting and in collecting the 
votes for counting. But in Queensland and Western Australia similar 
difficulties have been successfully overcome. In the USSR the date of the 
election mighf have to be changed from winter to summer. More difficult 
may be the adoption of secret voting. It is hard to imagine what system 
can be successfully adopted for an electorate soon to reach one hundred 
millions in number, dispersed over so huge an area. ,lf individual ballot 
papers are used, the amount of paper required will be considerable ; and 
if, as is the case at present, all the elections are contested, the tsisk of 
counting the votes will tax the arithmetical powers of the Jocal officials. 
The political world will watch with interest so colossal an experiment in 
taking the vote. We do not ourselves believe that the outcome of the 
election in the USSR under direct, equal and secret voting will be sub- 

^ Telegrams reported ** good reception ** and attentive listening crowds at all parts. 
Those ** workers of Moscow factories and mills ... of the morning shifts, who have no 
radio sets in their homes, remained at the plants till evening in order to hear the reports 
from the large Kremlin Palace ” (Mosca*ju Daily JVeuv, January 30, 1935). 
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stantially different Ifrom that under the present system of indirect election. 
The principal result may be a new demonstration of the very widespread 
acquiescence of the population in the existing regime, whose retfent 
economic and political acliievements have become highly appreciated. 
Equally striking will be the demonstration that the existing Soviet 
Government does not fear the peasants’ votes, and has no need af the 
dictatorial powers conferred by law upon Mussolini and Hitler. 


The Organs of the Congress 

Of the routine decisions of the Congress, the principal is the election 
of^ho_ Central Executive Committee (TSIK), to which is entrusted all 
legislative and executive power until the meeting of the next All-Union 
Congress. This executive is a curiously constructed bicameral body, 
which we shall preslntly describe in deti^^l, consisting of the “ Union of 
Soviets ” of,607 members in 1935 (437 in 1931) elected by the Congress 
in proportion to the census population of the areas represented, at the 
rate of something like one to each 300,000 inhabitants ; and of the “ Soviet 
of Nationalities ” of 150 members, being five representing the highest 
congress of soviets of eacli constituent republic or autonomous republic 
within a constituent republic, and one by the like body of each other 
autonomous area:^ 

With regard to the distribution of powers between the federal govern- 
ment and the governments of the constituent parts, there may seem, at 
first sight, practically nothing that is unusual in federal states.- To the 
federal authority fall (1) all foreign relations (representation, treaties, 
declarations of war and peace, alteration of the external frontiers) ; (2) 
all the armed forces ; (3) transport, posts and telegraphs and radio ; 

(4) currency and credit systems, also \veights and measures and statistics ; 

(5) the issuing and management of all state loans, internal or external ; 

(6) conditions of citizenship ; (7) the right of general amnesty ; and (8) 
more ambiguously, wdiat is called the establishment of the bases and 
fundamental principles in respect of «ivil and crinlinal codes, courts of 
justice, education, public health and labour protection, and of the develop- 
ment and use of land, waters, mineral deposits and forests. What is 
unmistakably novel <s (9) the concession to the federal government of 
everything relating to imports and exports to or from the Soviet Union, 

^ In practice, ,wo are told, the actual choice of these representatives of the several 
autonomous parts of the federation — at any rate for the “ Union of Soviets ” — is some* 
times made by the group of delegates from each part who find themselves together at 
Moscow attending the Congress. Each dolegAtion nominates to the Congress the particular 
members of its delegation whom it wishes to see elected to the “ Union of Soviets ” (about 
a quarter or one-third of its own delegation to the Congress). The Congress elects without 
question the ndMincos put forward in the name of each republic. 

* Batsell could even stato that “ The specific categories of power . . . declared to 
fall within the exclusive purview of the Union . . . coulorm very closely to section 8 of 
article 1 of the constitution of the United States ” (Soviet Rule in Russia^ by W. R. Batsell, 
1920, p. 284). 
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un<}er which all foreign trade has become a centraliscTd state monopoly ; 
and (10) “ the establishment of the foundations and the general pfen of 
thcf' whole people’s economy of the Union meaning the collective 
organisation of the whole production and distribution of commodities. 
These last two categories of federal government are, however, not gained 
at the expense of the constituent authorities, which never wielded these 
powers. They represent the deprivation of the individual landlord or 
capitalist of his private power over the means of production, dis- 
tribution and exchange. Their assumption by the federal government, 
together with the enormous development of industrialisation during 
the past decade, have increased beyond all expectation the domin- 
ance of the USSR administration over that of even the largest of 
the associated republics. 


The Central Ej^ecutive Committee {TSIK) 

•I 

The great powers of the federal government, whether legislative or 
executive, are shared between the bicameral Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), wnth various commissions that it appoints, on the one hand, and 
on the other, the Sovnarkora, or Council of People’s Commissars, which it 
also appoints, but which occupies a position of exceptional administrative 
authority requiring a separate description. • *■ 

The Central Executive Committee, usually referred to as TSIK, and 
consisting of the Union of Soviets and the Soviet of Nationalities in two 
separate chambers, is a standing body, existing from congress to congrciss, 
and meeting three or four times annually,^ principally to discuss and ratify 
the decrees and decisions formulated, either by its own pnisidiuin or 
arrived at by tlic USSR Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), 
which corresponds approximately to the Cabinet of Aliuistcus of western 
democracies. Its agenda, which the committee itself can alter, is drawn 
up by its presidium. 

One of the functions of the Central hkxocutive Committee and the 
one to whicl. it owes^ its bicameraj form, seems to have lost some of its 
significance. The Soviet of Nationalities is unique among political bodies 
in its remarkable basis of numerically equal representation (5 each), not 
only of the 9 constituent republics (the TranscAiucasian Federation 
counting as 3), which vary in population from one to one hundred millions, 
but also of the numerous ‘‘ autonomous republics ” which are actually 

1 It was stated that, of the TSIK members in 1933, 18-4 per cent were actually manual 
working wage-earners in industrial eiiterf^riscrs. It is habitually found that all but 1 or 2 
per cent are members of the Communist Party. All members of the TSIK wear a silver 
badge, and enjoy the privilege of a free railway pass over the whole country. They receive, 
in addition, the whole of their expenses in attending the meetings at Moscow. 

A member of TSIK cannot be arrested or prosecuted without the permission of the 
presidium of TSIK. They are empowered to attend any meetings of any public body 
in the USSH, and visit any institution. But they are forbidden to address any meeting 
on behalf of TSIK, or speak in its name, without its special permission. 
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situated within divers of these constituent repuTblics ; to these the other 
“ autonomous ^rcas ’’ (oblasts or krais), also within the territories of the 
constituent republics, each add one representative. The two chamBers 
of this bicameral body hav(j equal rights as regards legislation. Each 
chamber must S(‘parately assent to (‘very new law. In case of dis- 
agreement the issue is referred to a Conciliation Committee fornxed of 
an equal number of each (disimber, with a president taken from among 
the members of TSIK, who may be in either chamber. The com- 
mittee’s decision is formally submitted to both chambers, and if either 
refuses to ac(iept it, the measure* is hedd to be reject(*d. However, 
eith(‘r chamb(*r may then apj)eal to tlie All-Union (Vmgress, whose 
decision is final. 

Thus, there is reason for the two chambers to me(‘t separately and, 
when they liav(* a joint session, (‘ven to vote s(*parately. They must hold 
a joint meeting for rhe election of the presidium of TSIK, which is about 
the most infjm'nlial organ of the constitution. 

Blit we b(*]ieve that tlie twofold natun* of TSIK has, so far, never 
l)e(‘n calh'd upon to n^sist eith(*r the increa*<inir tendency to centralisation 
of authority, or the unmistakabh* [iredominance of the ari'a (the IbSFSR) 
within nhicii bori. .Moscow and Leningrad are situat(*d. It was devised, 
it is said, by Stalin liims(*lf, as part of th(* induc(»ment by wliicli the 
Uknfiue, Transcaucasia and White Russia were ])roug}it into f(*d(Tal union. 
Witli the liberal n‘cogMition of cultural autourmiv *' and, very largely, 
of the principle (d confiding the government of each locality to ofiicials 
belonging to its own rac(*, no serious ch‘avag(* along racial or geographical 
liiu's seems to have (h‘veloped. Whilst difiiTences of opinion naturally 
arise among nnmilx'rs, and .sectional grievances find spokesmen in both 
chamb(*rs of TSIK, it is understood that the Soviet of Nationalities, as 
such, has neviu’ voted ditTercntly from the Union of S' viets as such, so 
that tin* joint meetings of the tw(» chamb(*rs, ^ith which (‘acli session of 
TSIK terminates, and which are mark(*d by unanimous votes in both 
parts of the joint laxly, have b(*come puivly ( (‘remonial. 

It would, hoW(*ver, be a mistake tur(*gard tin* Central Ej(*cutive Com- 
mittee as merely a ratifying body. It evidently plays an important part 
in the discussion of general ])olicy, alike by way of criticism of executive 
action and in tin* fofmulation and ado})tion of new measures to cope with 
changing circumstances. Its menilx'rs from all over the USSR bring 
information, both of local no(*ds and of local opinion, to bear upon the 
minds of pothntates necessarily resident in Jloscow itself. If current 
gossip is to be trusted, it is the discussions in TSIK that have more than 
once determined a change in polic}^. jMoreov(*r TSIK takes an important 
part in administrat ion, by the various commissions which it a])points, and 
which report directly to itself. Thus it has a Budget C’ommissioii, which 
reports on the finances of the whole USSR, and a Central Election Com- 
mission, which *se(‘s to the regularity of all the multifarious^ elections 
throughout the Union, It has a standing commission on the care of the 
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cei^Tal archives, and another on general questions*^ of administrative 
organisation. There is a committee on scientific research and progress ; 
a cCsntral teclinical education commission, and 'also a committee on the 
higher colleges, all of them dealing with the organisation and geographical 
distribution of university and other institutions necessarily transcending 
the purview of the several constituent republics and autonomous areas, 
to which all education had been allotted as one of the subjects of “ cultural 
autonomy Somewhat analogous functions are entrusted to com- 
missions, entitled respectively the Supreme Council of Physical Culture 
and an All-Union Council of Communal Economy. Finally, there is the 
Supreme Court of the USSR, with the all-important Procurator’s Depart- 
ment, and the newly appointed Procurator for the USSR, whose dujjes 
appear to include a new and increased supervision of the activities of 
the Ogpu itself, to which we shall recur. The aggregate of all these 
departments, directed by members of TSIK and fmmediately respon- 
sible to its plenum, make it one of the most important parts of the 
whole state organisation. 


The Presidium of TSIK 

The presidium of TSIK, consisting of 9 members from tli(' presidium 
of the Union of Soviets, 9 from that of the Soviet of Nationalities, and 9 
elected by a joint session of these two chambers, is a standing representative 
of TSIK itself. It chooses seven presidents, one from each (constituent 
republic, to preside on successive days of the sessions alike of TSIK and 
of its presidium. All draft decrees of new taxes, or increases of old ones, 
have to be first submitted to this presidium. All decisions relating to the 
alteration or abolition of regulations as to any of the TSIK's, or their 
presidiums, in any of the constituent republics of the Union are invalid 
without the sanction of the presidium of the TSIK of the USSR. 


Federal Machinerif 

f 

The constitutional relations of the central federal organs of the USSR 
— such as the biennial All-Union Congress of Soviets, the C.Vntral Executive 
Committee (TSIK) and the Sovnarkom of People’s C(tmmissars--with the 
several governments of the constituent parts of the federal state, are in 
many respects unique. By the “ fundamental law ” the “ sovereignty ” 
of the seven constituent or “ Union ” repul)lics is not only to be recognised 
by the USSR but is also to be protected by the federal power. This state 
sovereignty is expressly declared (in fSie Fundamental Law of the USSR 
of July 6, 1923) to be ** restricted only within the limits stated in the 
present coastitution, and only in respect of matters referred *00 the com- 
petence of the Union. Beyortd these limits each Union republic exercises its 
sovereign jiuthority independently. . . . Each Union Republic retains the 
right of free withdrawal from the Union . . . and for modification [or] 
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luxutetion of [this provision] the agreement of all republics fonninevthe 
USStl is required.’’ ^ 

Each of the seven constituent republics accordingly has its bwn 
congress of soviets of the republic, with its own Central Executive Com- 
mittee and its own Council of People’s Commissars, as “ supreme organ 
of authority ” within the limits of its own territory. But it can have no 
People’s Commissars for foreign affairs, defence, trade beyond the USSR, 
mercantile marine, transport by rail or river, or posts and telegraphs, 
because these are subjects entirely reserved to the federal administration. 
What is unusual, if not unique, in federal constitutions, old or new, is the 
statutory provision that the responsible cabinet of ministers (sovnarkom) 
of^ach constituent republic, shall admit, as members, the official agents, 
delegates or “ plenipotentiaries ” of the People’s Commissars of the USSR 
for each of these exclusively f(‘deral departments, “ with either an advisory 
or decisive voice ”, According as the Cent|^al Executive Committee of the 
constituent, republic may determine. There is an exactly similar repre- 
sentation of these USSR commissariats in the sov'iiarkom of each of the 
15 autonomous republics. In the majority of cases, we are informed, the 
“ voice ” is advisory or consultative only. 

Acc(*rdingly, in the great Russian Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 
(RSFSR), which has over a hundred millions of inhabitants, there sat in 
193&, in its cabinet of 24, no fewer than 9 of these federal officials of the 
USSR. Among the 21) members of tlie cabinet of the Ukraine, there were 
also 9 such officials of the federation. In that of the White R ussian Socialist 
Soviet Republic there were also 9 out of 23. In that of the Transcaucasian 
Socialist Federated Soviet liepiiblic, with a total membership of no more 
than 17, these otlicials of the federal government at Moscow (9) constitute 
an actual majority.- The specific function of these federal officials is 
doubtless to see that nothing is done or even initiated the constituent 
or autonomous republic that would be inconsistent with federal policy in 
federal affairs. But it is stated that, as members of the local sovnarkoms 
or cabinets, they do not confine themselves to any specific class of questions, 
and that they take part in all the cabinet's deliberal^ions. k is clear that 
their mere pr(‘S(*nce in the local cabinet in such numbers, even with no 
more than an “ advisory or a consultative voice, must necessarily 
exercise a constant hifluence tow'ards unity of policy and action through- 
out the whole of the USSR. 

This peculiar official iiitery)enetration goes even further than the local 
cabinets of the constituent or autonomous republics, which necessarily 

' Chap. i. of “ Fundamontal Law of ihof^SFSR adopted for tho 1 SSR. duly 6, 1923 ’* ; 
800 Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. U. Bataoll. 1929, p. 308 ; and pp. 297-29S, where an 
obviously incorrect interpretation of the statute is given. 

* In tho thltjo Hinallest eoiistitiuuit republics tho representation of the USSR is equally 
strong. In tho Uzltok Republic Sovnarkom there sit 9 delegates of federal commissars 
in a sovnarkom of !^3. In that of Turkmenistan there were also 9 out of a total of 23. 
In that of Tadzhikistan there were 9 out of 22. In the 15 autonomous rt|)ublics the 
numerical proportion of delegates of federal commissariats is similar. 
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meet at the local republic capitals. In a dozen or so* other cities of the 
USSR, especially those at wliich any foreign consuls are stationed, or 
whfch are near an important frontier, or which are much frequented by 
foreign travellers, there will bo found resident a responsible officer of the 
USSR People's Commissar for Foreign Affairs at Moscow.l Doubtless 
the primary function of this “ diplomatic agent ” is to keep an eye on 
the activities of the foreign consuls, and to prevent any questions arising 
with regard to the treatment of foreign nationals. But it is of interest in 
this connection to notice tliai these official agents of the USSR federal 
government are usually, as a matter of course, made members of the 
highest administrative council meeting in the cities in wliic-h they rt^side. 
Thus the one at Leningrad is a member of the presidium of the executive 
committee of the soviet of the city of Leningrad ; and tlie om* v'^dio, 
down to 1931:, resided at Kiev was a member of the corn'spondii.g body 
for the great oblast of Kiev— ii^ both cases taking fuft part, and naturally 
exerting a great influence, in all the deliberations of these local^iuthorities.® 

Equally serviceable in ensuring unity of jmlicy .ind action must })rove 
the practice of what in the ji»int stock world is known as “ interlocking 
directorates Thus the seven presidents of the Central Executive (\)m- 
mittcc of the USSR, who are generally the most inlliumtial of th(* 27 
members of its presidium, were in 1932, all of them simultaneously, either 
the presidents of the Central Executive Councils of the si»veral constivueiit 
republics or of their soviiarkoms of Peoph^'s Comnll^sars. Among the 
other 20 mernlHU’s of this all-powerful ceiitial piesidium at tlie same date 
were 6 other People's Commissars or cabinet mmistius of the constituent 
republics, not one of which vas thus without an influential representative 
actually inside the most imjiortant federal body, of the membershi}) of 
which they together made up one-half. The position remains substantially 
the same in 1935. 

There is yet another rariety of this ofticial interpemdration. Und(*r 
the statutory constitution the various public (hqi.irtmeiits, for th(‘ 
administration of which (*ach constituent republic is n^spoiisible in its 
sovereign capacity'’, are classitied as “ unified " and “ non-unilied ”. 
The unified departments arc* now those of financi* and light industries, 
together with tlie recently added separati* USSR Commiss.ii lat for the 

^ Such “ diplomatic a^'crits arc HtalioTiod at J^‘riin^rad, VJadoostoi k, \lc\aii«lr()\‘<k 
(Sakhalin), Alma Ata and Khabarovsk in the KSFSH ; at Kharkov and Oilcs'^a in the 
Ukraine ; at Baku, Batuuni and Knvan in the Transc aiieahian Kedei«ition ; at Kerki and 
Kouchka in Turkmenistan; and at Termez m Tzln'kistan. To thesc‘,have lately been 
added Arkhangelsk, BlaKove.stchensk, Chita, Okla (Sakalin), Kaiinhatka and V'erkh- 
nouclinak. , 

* There is still a further official inferjKmcfratioii to bo nuntioned. On the executive 
of the oblast in the KSFSR and the L'kraine, whether ispolkom in the oblasts proj)<»rly 
so called, or sovnarkom in tho autonomous n^publies, there sit oflteials representing the 
USSR People’s C’ommissariats of Land Transport (railwa\.s) and Posts rfiid TeU'graphs. 
(See The Soviet State, by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, p. 106.) Similar important oflieials of these 
and other federal departments sit on siieh powerful miinh ij>al soviets as those of Moscow 
and Loninf^rad, either by direct elecnon in their capacity as (dtizons, or, where they are 
not thus elected, by cooption at the instance of tho presidium. 
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collective farms (kolkhosi), with the still surviving independent peasantry. 
For these departments the People’s Commissars of the federal governinent 
do not, as a ruldj set up offices of their own in the constituent or autonon)ous 
republics, but are required, by statute, to make use of the local official 
staff, which^ is of course appointed and directed by, and immediately 
responsible to, the several People’s Commissars of the different constituent 
or autonomous republics. In order to make this statutory provision work 
smoothly, the federal government has (established a convention with the 
governments of the several constituent or autonomous republics, under 
which the official head of the local (hqjartment concerned — usually but 
not necessarily a local “ native ” or resiihent — is al wnys chosen after private 
consultation between the two governments, so that each may feed assured 
thSt the new offi(;er will be faithful in the discharge of his curious double 
responsibility.^ A similar un])ublisluMl convention is said to exist even 
with regard to the af)})ointm(mt of tlu' Pcioph^'s Commissar himself, at any 
rate in financ.e, wluuv the nomination is said to require tlie ])rivate sanction 
of the People s C'ommissar of Fiiifince of tin* TSSH. 

There nunain the non-unified departments, signifi(‘antly enough, those 
directly connected with the cultural autonomy *’ which is what the 
local ‘’‘national minorities” are most concerned to maintain against 
th(^ centralising and unifying encroachments of a federal administration. 
Ov('j these* departments, such as (*ducation, health and social welfare, 
the Peopl(‘’s Ceumnissars of the several constituent or autonomous 
republics have, at huist in tluMuy, sole authority, in each case subject only 

^ It is not wilhiMit to find thfti tliis nn|iublislio(l («'nvontion wfw doscTihod 

dilTerontlv l>v ilie tud parties tn it. From one side it wa< said that, on ilie occurrence 
of a, vaenney. tlu* choice made hv this >tate ijovernnient was suhinittcMl to Mom ow for 
eoncurrenfe. From ttie otlu-r side it was saitl that llu* I’lion t* made tiy the federal govern- 
ment was sidnnitteil to the ".tate (*apital h)r eoneiii ren<*e. It was aF*' "emarked that such 
.arrangements should not he too ehwelv MTUtini''ed ! 

- With reganl to iMlmation. as already men t loned.^T here now a lommission on 
iiniversitv and hiLdier tei’hnieal in>tilutes; another on teehniral education generally and 
a tliird on sei(‘nli<io n-M^arch and piounes'*. all tim e appointed by and responsil)le to the 
(’entral Fxeeiitivr ('ommittee (’I'SIK) of the FsSK, in onler to doal with siirh questions 
as the allocation of new' institution'' which iriyiMiuid the \iew^»f any loe^ijl authority, and 
new seientilie develofunents m the way of exploration and important experiments. 

Two of the mm-iinitied commissariats in the eoiistjtuent ami aiitonomou> re[»ublies 
have latel\ been suppressed. That for lal»our has lieen transfiTivd to the All-Fnion 
('entral ('omniittei* of "^Pr.^de L iiiini'' .ind il> siihordinate hier.irehy of local trade union* 
councils. The inspect orial aetuitics nf the M »>rkers’ and Ft'asants' Inspeerion h.i\d hecn 
similarlv transfern*d to the trade uniiui hierar('h\. l?ut the disciplinary and other aotiiin 
takem as a result of these activities ha\e been given to a new I'ontrol rommission res])on- 
siblc to the F.SSK Sovnarktun, in close eollaboratum with another new Control Commission 
appointed by the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 

Two others of the non-iiiiilied ef>mmiss;iriats in the const iiuont ajid autonoiTiou.s 
ropuhlies have been either sujipres.sed or bifmghl mueh more under ft*deral control. These 
are those for agriculture, which ha\e, as above stated, heeu ]>lae»'il essentially in the 
p.>aition of unified departments, subonlinate to the new VSSK People's Commissars for 
Ntatc l''arnia (sovkhosi) and for eolleetive farms ^kolkhosi) togi'ther with the remaining 
indeiK*n(lent peasantry. .And the work i>f the (\imniissariat for Internal AlTairs has been 
partly tranafern'd Iff the new CSSI{ People's (’ommissar for Internal AlTairs (Xarkomvnut- 
del), and partly subordinated to him as n iinilied department. 
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to his own Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars and his own Central 
Executive Committee and Congress of Soviets. They have, however, all 
to i^alise that the formulation by the federal government of “ basic 
principles ” in these subjects, and its determination of the form of the 
economic organisation, together with its conduct of the whole of the 
nationalised industries and of foreign commerce — along with such all- 
imporlant matters as finance and taxation and land and water transport — 
must not be hampered or interfered with. 

It should be added that, whilst, as we have seen, tlie federal govern- 
ment is very powerfully represented in the cabinet of each constituent or 
autonomous republic, as well as in all the “ unified ” departments, and 
in many of its great cities, the governments of the constituent and auto- 
nomous republics have not, under the constitution, the reciprocal privilege 
of being formally represented either at the federal capital of Moscow or 
at the capitals of the other constituent republics. tUl the constituent 
republics do, in fact, maintain their own offices in Moscow, at which some 
of their own officials reside for convenience of making an^" necessary 
enquiries or representations concerning any part of the federal administra- 
tion.^ But such enquiry agents have no formal status under the con- 
stitution, and they apparently do not exist at any other capital than 
Moscow. 


The Council of Peoples's Commissars [Sovnarkom) 

The greater part of the higher executive work in the USSR is entrusted, 
by the Central Executive Committee (TSIK), to the Council of People’s 
Commissars (Sovnarkom), which directs the action of the principal govern- 
ment departments much as the groups of Cabinet Ministers do in parlia- 
mentary democracies. ' “ What shall we call ourselves ? ” Lenin is reported 
to have asked Trotsky, ^ when, on finding themselves, in October 1917, in 
command of the state, they had to allot the offices among their colleagues. 
The designation “ Minister ” was rejected because of its association with 
tsarist autocracy and parliamentarianisra. “ People’s Commissar ” was 
viewed more favourably, and, after some discussion, adopted, at first for 
the RSFSR and then, successively, for all the constituent republics and 
even for the “ autonomous republics ” witliin them. The same designation 
was adopted in 1923 for the USSR. We need not* trace the repeated 


* Their names are printed in the official Anmiaire Diplomatique published in French 
by the Commissariat of Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel) of the US811. The 12 autonomous 
republics within the RSP'8R are stated to be similarly represented af. Mdseow, but this is 
not mentioned in the Annimire. 

“ Not Minister, that is a repulsive desmnation.” “ We might say Commissar,” 
suggested Trotksy, ” but there are too many Commissars now.” “ Perhaps Chief Com- 
missars. . . . No, ‘ chief ’ sounds too bad. What about People’s Commissars ? Well, 
thia may be all right.” “ And the Government as a whole, the Soviet of People’s Com- 
missars,” continued Lenin ; ” this will be splendid, it smells of revolution.*'’ 

The anecdote circulates in various versions. See Soviet Rule in Ruaaia, by W. R. 
Batsell, 1929, p. 544 ; i^mn, by L. Trotsky, p. 132 ; My Life, by the same, 1930, pp. 
337-338. 
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changes made duiipg the past eighteen years in the number and in the 
functions of these People’s Commissars. For the USSR there are now 
People’s Commissars for the following departments : 

(1) Foreign Affairs (NKID). 

(2) Defepce (NKOBORONY). 

(3) Foreign Trade (NKVNESHTORG). 

(4) Means of Communication (Railways) (NKPS). 

(5) Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPROM). 

(6) River Transport (NKWT). 

(7) Posts, Telegraphs and Radio (NKSVYAZ). 

(8) Forestry and Wood Industries (NKLES). 

(9) Light Industries (NKLEGPROM). 

T»o) Agriculture (NKZEM) — added to the federal organisation in 
1932, specially for tlic collective farms (kolkhosi) in addition to the com- 
missariats for agricullure in the several constituent autonomous njpublics. 

( 11 ) State Farms (NKSOVKHOSI). 

( 12 ) Food Industry (NAKKOMPISIxa^ix;. 

(13) Internal Trade (NAKKOMVNUTORG). 

(14) Fmanc(‘, (NARKOMFIN). 

(15) Internal Affairs (NARKOMVXUTDh:L).i 

There arc, in addition, half a dozen other government departments of 
great •importance, which arc always represented in the Sovnarkom, 
although their heads are not styled People’s Commissars. 

There is, to begin with, (16) the Office of Administrative Affairs, a 
department which has the duty of seeing to it that all the decisions of the 
Sovnarkom arc promptly and accurately put in course of operation.* 

There is the very important State Planning Commission (Gosplan) 
with a president and six vice-presidents, which is represented in the Sov- 
narkom by its president. 

There is the Council of Labour and Defeiu^' (STO) consisting of a 
president, three vico-i)residents and six other members ; and the “ Com- 
mission of Fulfilment ” of this Council, consisting of a president, a \dce- 

* The above list ia tlio oiitt-omo of various changes. Thus there was, until Xovombor 

26, 1932, a People's Commissar for Foreign niul Home Tr/ide, until a decree of that date 
replaced him by a People's Pommissar of Supplies and a People's Commissar of Foreign 
Trade. In 1934 the formoi was relieved of wholesale and retail trading for which a separate 
People’s Commissar of Internal Trade was appointed. Similarly, tlie burden of the People’s 
Commissar for Transport was lightened on January 30, 1931. by transferring maritime 
and river transport, with ports and harbours, to a now People's Commissar for Water 
Transport. Later xn 1931 a new ecntral administration was set up for road transport in 
the USSR, assisted by similar central administrations for the main roads in each of the 
constituent republics. • 

* Wo are informed that there is now no%eparate Din'ctor of Administrative Affairs. 
But the " Bureau of Administration ” was expressly charged in order to secure ** the 
exact and timely execution *’ of ordinances of the Sovnarkom by all institutions and 
officials thereof ^decrot> of February 17, 1924, of the Sovnarkom ; Soviet Rule in Rtissia, 
by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 605). 

We do not know whether the Sovnarkom lias followed the new practice of the British 
Cabinet since 1914 of keeping regular minutes of even the most secret decisions. 
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president and three members — both these departments being at present 
represented in the Sovnarkom by their common president (MolotovJ. 

^There were also, in 1934, various other boards for i^ecial purposes, 
such as a State Yield Committee and a State Arbitration Committee, a 
Central Board for Road Transport and another for the Civic Air Fleet, a 
Concessions Committee and a Control Board of the North Sea Route. 
Som6 of these were only temporary. They may not enjoy representation 
in the Sovnarkom : their presidents may be summoned when their repre- 
sentative subjects come up for discussion. 

Finally, but by no means least important, there was, until July 1934, 
the Union State Political Administration (the Ogpu or GPU), whose 
permanent president, wnth his immense and almost uncontrolled authority 
within the wide sphere of his department, might be described #3 a 
facultative member of the Sovnarkom, as he went to its meetings whenever 
he chose to do so. This position was regularised, pi July 1934, by the 
establishment of an All-Union'People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs 
(Narkomvnutdel), with its own lY'ople's Commissar in the Sovnarkom, 
under whose direction was placed the control and direction of the Ogpu 
as ‘‘ the Chief Department of State Security ”, alongside of five other 
“ chief departments 

Lastly, wc have to note the establishment in February 1934, at the 
instance of the Communist Party and in supersession of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Inspection, of a new and powerful organ of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
entitled the Commission of Soviet Control, consisting of sixty tried and 
trusted Party members nominated by the Central Committee of tlu^ Party. 
Its president will always be one of the vice-presidents of the Sovnarkom 
itself. This Commission of Soviet Control is cliarged specifically with 
seeing to it that every, important de(jrce or directive of the Ccmtral Execu- 
tive Committee (TSIK) or Sovnarkom is actually complied with and carried 
into execution in every part of the USSR.^ For this purpose it will have 
its own inspectors, accountants and other agents, wlio will r».\siile j)er- 
manently in the various republics, krais and oblasts of the Union and 
will be independent of any local authority. It will act in close conjunction 
with a Commission of Party Control, appointed by the (k)mmunist Party, 
which will apply disciplinary action to Party members, whilst leaving to 
the Sovnarkom and the several People’s Commissars to do what is required 
to remedy the defects and deficiencies discovered.-^ 

This score or so of ministers of state form at present the All-Union 
Council of People’s Commissars (Sovnarkom), which may b(i taken to be 
the highest executive authority in the USSR, nearly corresponding to the 
cabinet in the governments of the western world ; although it is by no 
means exclusively executive, and can enact decrees subject to ratification 

^ Its basic object is descnjbod as “ the systemaiic, concreto and of>ordi.ivo verification 
of the execution of the most important decisions of the government by all branches of 
the soviet and economic apparatus from top to bottom 

‘ See for this decree, Pravda, February 28, 1034. 
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by the Congress. In fact, in the USSR no small proportion of the con^ant 
streiki of new decrees, definitely legislative in character and normally 
subject to eventual ratification by the All-Union Congress of Soviets, bear 
the signature of Molotov, as president of the All-Union Sovnarkom : this 
being often ^coupled witli that of Kalinin, as president of the Central 
BKecutive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets \ and, 
since 1930, even more usually with that of Stalin, as general secretary of 
the Communist Party. 

This USSR Sovnarkom, or one or other of its committees, is almost 
daily in session in the Moscow Kremlin all the year round. Its actual 
procedure is wrapped in a secrecy exceeding even that of the British 
Cabinet. No minutes or records of proceedings are ever published. Apart 
frdlp its formal decrees or “ directives ”, commanding action to be taken, 
the Sovnarkom of the USSR issuers no coynmiiniques to the public or the 
press. Political goJBip — which is rife and rank in the diplomatic circle 
at Moscow, and among the foreign journalists there — is severely dis- 
couraged among all grades of soviet officials. Although the foreign corre- 
spondents are, from time to time, addressed by one or other of the Com- 
missars, or on tlM‘ir behalf, the soviet newspapers are strictly forbidden to 
give curi«*ncy to political gossip, or even to mention unauthorised rumours 
about what the Soviet Government is discussing or intending. The foreign 
corrQppondents arc asked to conform to this rule. On the other hand, 
almost every departnn nt publishes its own weekly or monthly journal, 
which is full of re})orts of all branches of departmental work. Every office 
has its owji ‘‘ wall newspaper ” written by its own staff about the internal 
life of the office. Moreover, in no country do statesmen so frequently take 
the public into their confidence by the publication in full, in the widely 
circulating newspaj)ers, of long and detailed ** resolutions ” come to by the 
Central Executive Committee (1\S1K) or by the Sovnaikuin, going into all 
sorts of financial and technical details. Moreover, the newspapers are 
constantly being filled by verbatim reports of the lengthy addresses of 
ministers to conferences and meetings of all kinds, about the vicissitudes 
of the innumerable government undertakings, the new projgcts about to 
be put in operation and the general progress of the “ Five-Year Plan ”. 

Of the way in which the ministerial organis’ation actually works, there 
is (as is normally thc^case in all countries) little available information. No 
one can describe the frequently changing relations that exist between the 
Sovnarkom and its president (IMolotov) ; or between it and its other 
members ; oro between it and the presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the All-Union Congn^ss of Soviets ; or between it 
and suph important bodies as the tCommission of Labour find Uefence 
(STO), in which Stalin and another important official of the Communist 
Party sit wjjbh eight People's Commissars ; or the secret working of the 
State Planning Commission (Gosplan) ; or the position of the Union State 
Political Commisi^on (Ogpu) in its new form of People's Commissariat for 
Internal Affairs under the new commissar. It will be observed that among 
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the ^People’s CommissarB, or the members of the USSR Sovnarkom, we 
do find the name of Kalinin, who acts as, and is commonly stj^led, 
prei^ent of the USSR, to whom the foreign ambassador present their 
credentials and who is certainly one of the most influential of the presidents 
of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and of its Central Exoputive Com- 
mittee (TSIK), and also of the presidium thereof. Nor do we find the 
name of Stalin, who is general secretary of the Communist Party, but who 
long held no government office other than that of one among the ten 
members of the Commission of Labour and Defence (STO). In 1936, 
however, Stalin was elected a member of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), and likewise a member of its presidium, at the same time becoming 
chairman of the special commission for the revision of the electoral system. 
Menzhinsky, until his death in 1933 the president of the Ogpu, thoiigh 
not a member, was definitely stated to have , the right of attemUng the 
Sovnarkom whenever (and this was said to be rarely )F he wished to do so. 
Probably Stalin and Kalinin have, in practice, the same privilege, and 
more frequently exercise it. Harmony among all these personages, and 
unity of action among the departments they control, are usually well 
maintained ; but serious, and sometimes prolonged, public controversies 
over policy, with peremptory removals from office, and drastic exclusions 
from the Party, have taken place from time to time. Whatever changes 
of personnel may occur, no careful observer can doubt the essential 
stability of tlie government as a whole, and even its continuity of funda- 
mental policy, coupled with a remarkable capacity for sudden changes in 
the forms and methods of its application, according to the lessons of 
experience. 

We need not seek to detail the organisation of all the gov(jrnment 
departments ilhich tfie ministers direct and control. One distinctive 
feature of the constitution has been, until 1934, that each People’s Com- 
missar was required, by st^atute, to have, besides one or more Assistants, a 
collegium of several persons of position and experience, with whom he was 
required confidentially to discuss all important proceedings or proposals.^ 
This was prafessedly designed to ensure that he might take into account 
all relevant considerations, obtain all the available information and listen 
to the best advice. These colleagues of the minister were apparently not 
chosen always by himself, or even privately suggested for his approval, 
but were nominated by the Sovnarkom as a whole, sometimes deliberately 
as a check on too independent action. By a remarkable provision in the 
decree formally regulating the Sovnarkom, the collegium of each People’s 
Commissar, and any member thereof, was given “ the right of appeal ” 
from any decision of the Commissar, without suspending its exQCution, 
bo the ^vnarkom as a- whole We do not know whetW this formal 

^ The collegiam of the People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade had more than a score 
>f members. 

* Decree of November 12, 1923, of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) ; Soviet 

in Bueeia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, pp. 699-694. 
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right of appeal wrfs ever exercised, or how often. The members o&the 
collegium yirere^ usually prepared at any time to act as deputies for the 
Commissar, or to take his place if he was absent or incapacitated by illdless. 

Upon a decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party in 
1934 that the collegia should be given up, these have been, one by one, 
abolished by separate decrees of the* Central Executive Committee, « 7 hich 
effected, at the same time, a certain amount of reorganisation of the busi- 
ness of each commissariat. 

The authority of the All-Union Sovnarkom and its P(*,ople’s Commissars 
extends all over the USSR. With regard to the so-called All-Union or 
federal narkomats (or, as we should say, ministries), such as those dealing 
wi^ foreign affairs ; military and naval affairs (now styled defence) ; 
foreign trade ; land transport ; water transport ; posts, tehjgraphs and 
radio ; and now heavy industries, forestry and supjdies, the very con- 
siderable staffs throhghout the entire arey, of the USSR, as well as those 
maintained jn foreign countries, are appointed and directed by the several 
All-Union People’s Commissars, to whom these locally r(\sident officials 
are solely responsible, without regard to the government of the particular 
republic in ^he territory of which tluiv may be serving. Moreover, as we 
have mentioned, each People’s Commissar for an All-Union or federal 
narkomat sends a delegate or plenipotentiary to each constituent and each 
autonomous n^public, wlio has the right of sitting as a member in the 
local 80 vnark(#m, with either a consultative ” or a decisive ” voice, 
according as the Central Executive Committee of that republic may have 
decided. The delegate so appointed by the All-Union Commissar is 
normally entrusted by him with the direction and control of the local staff 
of the All-Union narkomat. In the case of the ’* unified narkomats ’', 
now only tliree (Internal Trade, Agriculture anti Finance), the All-Union 
People’s Commissar has, apart from the persons actuahy t-mployed in the 
numerous “ nationalised ” enterprises, no office, staff exclusively his own 
in any of the constituent or autonomous republics, over and above that 
attached to the narkomat office at Moscow ; members of which may, 
however, bo thdached for travel or Itunporary residence. 5or the local 
executive work of his narkomat in the several constituent or autonomous 
republics, including the RSFSH, he has to rely bn a unified staff ” which 
is appointed and coittrolled by the corresponding People's Commissar of 
each such republic, but which is required to carry out any instructions 
received from the People's Commissar of the USSR. In order to make 
such an arrangement work smoothly there has grown up the remarkable 
private convention between the two governments that we have already 
described, namely, that the head o#each department of the constituent 
republic’s “ unified ” staffs, and sometimes the local People s Commissar, 
should be clv)sen and appointed by the two governments in joint private 
consultation, in order that each of them may be assured of his necessarily 
bipartite loyalty. * . •. . 

The non-unified narkomats are those dealing with the subjects 
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whieh the constituent republics have been conceded ‘‘ cultural autonomy 
For these subjects (which have long comprised justice and police — except 
for %he sporadic intervention of the USSR Supreme Court and the Ogpu 
—education ^ and public health) there are no All-Union People’s Com- 
nissars and no All-Union staffs of officials, and each constituent and 
^utoikomous republic has its own, which are subject only to the supervision 
3tnd control of each republic’s own Sovnarkom, Central Executive Com- 
oaittee and Congress of Soviets. But it must not be overlooked that the 
A.Il-Union Congress of Soviets and its Central Executive Committee 
[TSIK) — not to mention the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
— exercise a great influence upon the nominally independent organs of the 
irarious constituent republics, so far at least as the “ general line ” aiid^the 
‘ basic principles ” of legislation and administration are concerned. 

It should be added that USSR Sovnarkom has always appointed 
standing committees from its 9 wn membership, oftfo with the audition 
rf a few other persons. The number, and also the activitjes, of these 
landing committees have varied from time to time ; and some of them 
lave lingered in existence, taking up one subject after another as required, 
ong after their main purpose had been fulfilled or become exhausted. 
[Committees of this sort were at their height during the period of war com- 
nunism, 1918-1921, and they have declined in importance as the system 
)f administration has become more settled. ^ 


The Council of Labour aud Defence 

The oldest of the standing committees of the USSR Sovnarkom is 
low the Council of Labour and Defence (STO),® which was appointed by 

' With regard to universities and the higher trchniral instituU*s and the promotion 
)f scientific research, which have more than a local significance, it has Ixmui found con- 
p^enient, as already mentioned*, to give the local People’s (’ommissars f«)r Kducalion the 
Lssistance of three federal commissions /ippointed by the Central Executive Committee 
TSIK). 

The position with regard to internal affairs was changed in July 19J4 by the estalJish- 
aaent of a USSk People’s Commissar of Ihlernal Affairs (Narkonivnutdel), who takes over 
much of the work formerly done by the local commissariats of Int<*rnal Affairs. Such a 
local commissariat had Ijeen abolished in January 1931, when its w'ork in each constituent 
Dr autonomous republic w’as temporarily placed, partly under Jhe local sovnarkom, and 
partly under a “ chief office of communal authority ”• These functions are, from July 
1934, discharged by the new USSR People’s Commissar of Internal Affairs. 

* The most important of these was the Supreme Economic Council, which, from 1918 
bo 1932, was in charge of the greater part of the industrial reconstruct ipn ; and to which 
we shall recur in our subsequent chapter on “ Planned Production for (^’ommunity Con- 
sumption . 

* See the decree of August 21, 1923, of the Sovnarkom as to the Council of Labour 
ind Defence (STO), in Snviei Rvle in Russia^ by W. U. Batsell, 1929, pp. 620-622 ; also 
bbe incidental references in Smiiei Russia, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1930, pp. 135-136; 
Moscow, 1911-1913, by Allan Afonkhouso, 1934, p. 184; “ The Orgunisatiftn of Economic 
Life ”, by W. H. Chamberlin, in Soviet Economics, edited by Dr. G. Dobbert, 1933, p. 27. 

The competence of the STO is defined as under : 

(a) The consideration an4 practical carrying through the appropriate organs of the 
economic and financial plans of the Union of SSH. 
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the govnarkom’s aecree of August 21, 1923, embodied in the Codb of 
Laws, 1932, “ ip order to carry on the economic and financial plans of the 
USSR, to verify them in accordance with economic and political conditibns, 
as well as for the purpose of close direction of the commissariats of the 
Union in the sphere of economic activities and defence It was from 
the outset placed permanently under the chairmanship of the president 
of the Sovnarkoni for the time being. It is essejitially a joint-committee 
of those People’s Commissars who are principally concerned with economic 
issues and national defence. It now consists of a dozen members, specially 
appointed by the Sovnarkom, and including the People’s Commissars for 
finance, railways, agriculture, food supplies, heavy industry and defence ; 
th^ president of the planning department (Gosplan) ; the principal 
assistant of the People’s Commissar of finance, who is also president of the 
state bank ; and last but certainly not least, Stalin, who is the general 
secretary of the CoAmunist Party. 

The resglutions of STO come immediately into operation, but they 
must be forwarded at once to the Sovnarkom, which has the right to 
suspend or cancel any of them. Moreover, (^ach member of STO, and also 
any People’s Commissar of the Union, has a right to appeal to the Sov- 
narkom wit/im days; and the Sovnarkom of any constituent 

republic may also appeal without any time limit. 

'She student of the work of the Council of Labour and Defence will, 
we think, concludi; that its work has been steadily decreased in scope and 
importance by the growth of other authorities, sometimes those springing 
directly from itself. For instance, the State Planning Department 
(Gosplan), with which we shall deal elaborately in our chapter entitled 
‘‘ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, originally appointed 
by STO, and regularly established by statute of August 23, 1923, has 
become a gigantic and virtually independent department directly repre- 
sented by its presiilent in the Sovnarkom, as, well as in the Council of 
Labour and l)(*feiice. lly the steadily improving })lans that it lays for 
ratification before the Sovnarkom, the Central Executive Committee and 
the Central Committee, of the Commiwiist Party, it t)raeticayy formulates 
the course for the year of every economic factor in the USSR. The 
Council of Labour and Defence (STO) still continues to be appointed 
annually, and to be^an important influence, but its duties appear now to 
consist largely of odds and ends not assigned to any particular People’s 

(ft) The coiiHidonition of prohloins concerning tho clofcnce of the country and the 
taking of meaMurcs for improvement of military affairs. 

(c) Tho consideration of the condition of various ])rovinces of the economic life of the 
country (finance, industry, trade and transf)ort) which arc of All-Union significance, and 
the taking of measures necessary to bring about their development. 

{d) The direction of People's Uommissariats of tho USSR in the field of state economy 
and of the deftneo of the republic. 

(c) Direct direction of economic councils (conferences) of union republics, of standing 
commissions and committees attached to the STO and consideration of their reports (as 
laid down in the Codo^of Laws, 1932, No. 15. article 85, par. 1). 

(Decree of Aucust 21. 1923.) 
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Commissar ; such as appointing committees on parficular subjecijs of 
economic importance ; and acting from time to time as {t mediating or 
arbitrating body between the competing projects or differing opinions of 
two or more of them.^ Among the busiest of its several departments seems 
to be the Bureau for Inventions (BRIZ), which deals with the extra- 
ordinarily large number of suggestions and inventions and other improve- 
ments in industrial and other administration, which are submitted by 
workmen and others to the managements concerned. Naturally, their 
examination takes time, and is possibly sometimes perfunctory. The 
result is much complaint, and a more or less formal appeal of which the 
Bureau of Inventions (BRIZ) takes cognisance. 


The Commissariats 

So much for the constitution of the Sovnarkom as a whole, and its 
relation to the Central Executive Committee and the All-Union Congress 
of Soviets, on the one hand ; and, on the other, to the governments of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the autonomous areas. 
The volume and importance of its work has naturally steadily increased 
with the growth of industrialism and the development of collectivism 
among the peasantry as well as among the factory workers. The life of a 
People’s Commissar of the USSR is one of continuous labour and vferry 
in coping with the difficulties with which every department is confronted. 
‘‘ It is commonly said in Moscow that there is hardly a commissar whose 
health has not been undermined as a result of overwork.” ^ xhe cabinet 
ministers in other countries, for the most part, find time for a gr(;at deal 
of social intercourse in the wealthy society of the capital and the country 
houses, often interspersed with sport and amusements, and even occa- 
sional travel. So far as the authors have been able to form an opinion, 
the work of the USSR People’s Commissars is more continuous and 
unremitting, as well as far less highly paid, than that of ministers 
elsewhere. 

^ ** For example, in February 1932 it cfccted the committee for the holding-ready of 
agricultural products, a committep formed to conduct the campaign for the accumulation 
of agricultural stocks, formerly a work for which each economic commissariat was held 
responsible ” (“ Organisation of Economic Life ”, by W. Chamberlin, in Soviet 
Economics, edited by Dr. G. Dobbert, 1933, p. 27). 

Other standing committees of STO may l>e mentioned, such as that on the develop- 
ment of the ” sub-tropical ” areas within the U»SSR ; that on the provision of agricultural 
products (storage) ; that on the kustar industry and the incops ; that on standardisation ; 
that on merchandise funds and trade regulations ; that on reserve foodstuffs ; that on 
goods traffic difficulties ; that on the shortage of live-stock ; that on grain elevators ; 
and that on the metric system. * 

• ” Captains of Soviet Industry ”, by Professor Heinrich Popptilmann, in Soviet 
Economics, edited by Dr. Q. Dobbert, 1933, p. 81. The German professor adds ” coupled 
with privation ”. i^e People's Commissars, like all other Party mombei^,' have to live 
simply and sparely ; but we doubt whether their health has suffered from anything to be 
properly termed privation. It would have been most unwise and imprudent for the 
USSR Government not to have seen to it that its ministers were adequately fed, clothed 
and housed. 
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T^s is involved, we suggest, in the fact that the government o{ the 
USSR undertakes a task that no other government has ever undertaken. 
In every other country, the government, whilst mildly interested in* this 
or that particular reform that may, from time to time, seem to be required, 
habitually assumes that its business is to maintain the stolm quo. No 
government outside the USSR has ever frankly taken as its tagk the 
complete recasting of the economic and soda] life of the entire community, 
including the physical health, the personal habits, the occupations and, 
above all, the ideas of all the millions for whom it acts — in short, the 
making of a new civilisation. 

We need not trouble the reader by describing each of the score or more 
of ministerial departments or commissariats, but, in order to bring out 
the difference between them and the ministries of western Europe, we 
are compelled to comment on the peculiarities of some among them. 


Tlho Commissariats dealing with Production and Trade 

The greatest distinction between the Sovnarkom of the USSR and the 
cabinets of capitalist countries is in the nature of the business dealt with. 
Tn the cfiplralist countries by far the greater part of the production and 
distribution of commodities and services is conducted by private persons,' 
witl*the object of making profit for themselves ; and not by public depart- 
ments aiming directly at the service of the community. In the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, practically the whole of the heavy industries, 
and the larger part of the light industries, together with nearly all trans- 
port and foreign commerce, are conducted by public departments, which 
are in the main established, controlled and directed by the federal govern- 
ment.^ The members of tin* Sovnarkom of the USSR accordingly find 
themselves charged with work of great magnitude and vn • iety, with which 
the cabinet ministers of capitalist countries lu^ve little or nothing to do. 
The People’s Commissars of the USSR are responsible, jointly or severally, 
not only for the railways and waterways, the posts and telegraphs, the 
currency and tlie taxation of an immense and ^^'idelT scatterofl population, 
but also for the direi'tion of the ten thousand or more separate manu- 
facturing e.stablislnnents in the USSR ; the five thousand or more state 
farms (sovkhosi) ; ♦‘he thousand or more mines of co.'il, ironstone, man- 
ganese, lead and other metals ; the gigantic oil-plants, steelworks, electric 
generating stations, the considerable foreign trade, the growing mercantile 
marine, and what not. 

For the greater part of this work of what the capitalist world would 
regard as business administration, flight separate People’s Commissars are 
now, after many successive changes, individutally responsible. The whole 

^ The enterprises of the various associations of owner-producers in industry and agri- 
culture, and those of the* consumers’ ooojx'rative societies, are dcscril>od in the chaptera 
relating to those suhjocts. The extent to which indojwndeiit solf-oinployment prevails in 
the USSR, and the spheres assigned to free trade and free competition, are described in 
the chapter ** In Place of Profit ”, TX. in Part II. 
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of tjne exporting and importing of any commodities •whatsoever, to or 
from any ^ce outside the USSR, is directed by the People’s Commissar 
of ftireignTrade (Narkomvneshtorg), who has his own subordinate com- 
missions, or (in accordance with the law of the foreign countries concerned) 
even joint-stock companies, and his own network of commercial agents, 
all ov^r the world. A large part of the service of food production and 
distribution for the population of the USSR was for several years under 
the People’s Commissar for Food Supplies (Narkompishch). He has been 
replaced by two People’s Commissars, one of Food Industry, dealing 
mainly, not with grain, but with all other foodstuffs (and with alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco) which need processing, preparing or canning ; and 
the other of Internal Trade, charged with the organisation or control of 
all distribution of commodities, whether wholesale or retail, Ther^ is 
also a People’s Commissar for the State Farms (sovkhosi), which are 
administered as if they were factories of grain, flax (4i* cotton, beet, live- 
stock or dairy produce. The difficulties in getting in the harvest, especially 
in the North Caucasus and in certain parts of the Ukraine, led, in 1932, 
to the subordination of all the seven People’s Commissars for Agriculture 
in the constituent republics to a separate All-Union People’s Commissar 
for Agriculture (including the kolkhosi as well as the supervision of the 
surviving independent peasantry), in order to organise and direct the 
extensive “ drive ” on the incompetent, negligent or recalcitrant peasants 
in the collective farms from one end of the USSR to the other. The 
heavy ” industries, which include the raining of coal, peat and lignite, 
and of iron, manganese, lead and other ores ; the extraction of oil and 
the manufacture of numerous oil products ; the making of pig-iron and 
steel ; and the manufacture of machinery of every kind, are placed under 
the new narkomat of Heavy Industries (NKTYAZHPKOM). The 
light ” industries, principally engaged in making commodities from 
textiles or leather for household use, are now subject to a new narkomat 
for Light Industries (Legprom). Another new narkomat, that for timber 
industries, directs the exploitation of the forests (les), whicli, it is be- 
lieved, can be economically combined, at different seasons, with the 
agricultural work on the collective farms (kolkhosi) ; and the same 
People’s Commissar will direct the manufacture of paper and other 
timber products, on the one hand, and of innumerable articles of 
furniture on the other. 

In accordance with the directions of these eight People’s Commissars, 
ind of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan), the full description of 
which we reserve for a subsequent chapter, all the innumerable separate 
industrial establishments in the USSR»(other than those of the consumers’ 
cooperative societies, and those of the artels organised in industrial 
cooperatives) are grouped under boards or commissions called sometimes 
trusts and sometimes combines.^ These boards 'or commissions are 

^ We gather that the term trust is now usually employed in the USSR fur what is, 
in our language, a horizontal conbination, in which factories or other establishments 
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appDinted by the •People’s Commissar in each case. The usual fomi has 
beeft a board consisting of a president, a secretary and from three to a 
dozen other mbmbcrs, all of whom give their whole time to their dut^, 
which combine those of a director and a manager in an important English 
industrial company. The uim has been to secure, among these members 
of each trust or combine — so an American enquirer was informed in 1932 
— ‘ a Red director, a technical director, a factory director, a com- 
mercial director and a general director. All except the ‘ Red ’ directoi^ 
must have had experience in the industry qualifying each of them for 
supervision and direction from their several angles of vision. But the 
exact forms of the trusts, as well as their grouping under particular com- 
missariats, are frequently changed, as experience indicates defects in 
oi^anisation or improvements in efficiency. 

The industrial enterprises in the USSR are, on the average, much 
larger than those ofiother (jountrics (even the United States), many having 
over 20,000 employees and some over 50,000 (comparable rather with 
Imperial Ohemical Industries, Limited, or the United States Steel Cor- 
poration). Each combine unites a number of enterprises that produce for 
other members of the combine. Each trust has to manage a number of 
factories manufacturing the same class of commodities, either in a par- 
ticular region or else widely dispersed throughout the whole USSR. Each 
trusj or combine, with more or less confirmation by the People’s Com- 
missar, and with the concurrence of the workers in their several trade 
unions, appoints, for each factory or plant, a general manager ; and often 
assigns to the (‘iiterprise particular specialist technicians, either Russian 
or foreign. The general manager, often styled director, with more or less 
consultation witli his leading officials and recruiting committees, appoints 
the whole staff of the factory, and, with many respoiiKsible heads of depart- 
ments, continuously directs all their operations, including every associated 
section, such as that of medical supervision and treatment of all the 

producing hiiiiilar commodities arc united for management and aales. The term combine 
or eombinai seems to Iw used for what in our laiigua^^e is a ’* vertical ” combination in 
which ostablishimmts are included wliieh produce materials ^or components that other 
memhers of the coiiihiriHtion require, as eoal-Aiiiies may he united, on throne hand, with 
forests producing pit props, and, on the other, with blast furnaces and waggon works. 

A iiHeful source of information is the British GovciTinient S.O. Paper of 11)31, “ The 
Organisation of Foreign Trade of the USSR byG. Patou, C.B.E. See also Fifteen Years 
of the Foreign Trade MXnopoly of the by A. P. Rosenholz, People’s Commissar of 

Foreign Trade, Moscow, 1U33, ,30 pp. 

' Russia in Transition, by Elisha M. Friedman, 11)33, p. 240. 

Stalin thought that too much of the detailed management of the industries was assumed 
by the hoard itself and done by MTiting minutes one against the other. In his address of 
Juno 1931, to a meeting of industrial loaders, he said : “ It is necessary that our combines 
should replace management by collegium n'lth individual management. The position at 
present is that in the collegium of a ooinbine there are ton or fifteen men, all writing papers, 
all carrying on discussions. To continue to manage in this way, comrades, will not do. 
Wo must pu4 a stop to pajMsr leadership, and adopt genuine, business-like Bolshevik 
methods of work. Let a chairman and several deputy chairmen remain at the of 
the combine. That will bo quite enough to take care of its management. The remaining 
members of the collegium shoidd l)e seQt to the factories and mills {New Qondiiions : 
New Tasks, by Josef Stalin, 1931, p. 20). 

k2 
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employees, and that of the canteen and restaurant which serves i^eir 
meats ; and (by a recent decree) also the former consumers’ coo^era- 
tive^f” attached to the enterprise, which now produces fdr consumption 
by the employees all sorts of farm produce, and retails to them nearly all 
the other commodities that they purchase. 

We reserve for our subsequent chapter on “ Planned Production for 
Community Consumption ” detailed analysis of how all this governmental 
enterprise works. But we may observe, at this point, that, vast as is the 
a-ggi^^g^te of business in the USSR, its organisation and management by 
a hierarchy of boards and directors will not appear, to the American 
financier, as novel or as impracticable as it does to the British economist 
or banker. It is comparable to nothing more extraordinary than the 
organisation of one or two hundred industrial leviathans like the United 
States Steel Corporation or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited ; and 
their subjection to a supreme coordinating directorate of half a duzen 
“ supermen ” — a consummation'easily imagined by the potentates of Wall 
Street ! It is the purpose of the enterprise in the USSR, not the method 
of its organisation, that is so novel. To provide for the well-being of the 
whole people, on a steadily rising standard of life, rather than the securing 
of profit for a relatively small minority, is the fundamental purpose of the 
Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars. 


The Stale Planning Commission (Gosplan) 

What has become one of the most important departments of the Soviet 
Government, the State Planning Commission, had its start in Lenin’s 
conception of a vast plan of electrification covering the whole area of the 
USSR. This became a programme by its adoption by the Eighth All- 
Union Congress of Soviets'in December 1920. A commission, appointed 
in April 1921, was transformed by a decree of December 22, 1922, into a 
permanent State Planning Commission, and by another decree of August 
21, 1923, its scope was extended to the whole of the USSR. The modestly 
named “ control figui;ps ” of Gosplan were, in 1927, given the form of a 
Five-Year Plan of Production for the USSR, which was formally adopted 
by the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, and by the 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK). t 

Gosplan, which now consists of a president and seven other members 
or assistants, has a stafi of statistical and technical experts that exceeds 
a thousand in number. In every constituent republic and every auto- 
nomous republic or oblast, and in every town having more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants, there are planiyng commissions subordinate to the 
central -department at Moscow. We reserve our account of this unique 
administration for Part II. of this book. 
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The People^ 8 Commissar of Finance 

There can be no doubt of the commanding position in the scfviet 
economy that is held by the USSR Commissariat of Finance ; ^ but this 
position is not easy to define in the terms employed by western govern- 
ments. The People’s Commissar of Finance may be relatively qifite as 
powerful as the British Chancellor of the Exchequer or the American 
Secretary of the Treasury ; but his sphere of action differs markedly from 
that of either of them. The huge Budget of income and expenditure 
that he annually presents to his ministerial colleagues includes much that 
is not under his control. Even much of the taxation is assessed and col- 
le(?ted, not by any service under his own command, but by officers on the 
financial staffs of the governments of the constituent republics. And he 
has to submit his Budget proposals for the concurrence of the president 
of the Planning Department even before lie can lay them before the Sov- 
narkom. These are vital differences in financial structure that call for 
analysis. 

The first peculiarity of the Budget of the Soviet Union is that it is 
not confined to the public services of the Union itself, but includes, in 
addition to every department of federal administration, all the depart- 
ments of the several Union and autonomous republics, the complete 
Budgets of which have to be incorporated by the USSR People’s Com- 
missar in his own. In a sense, indeed, it comprehends and covers much 
more. For though the Budget of each Union or autonomous republic 
does not include separately every item of receipts and outgoings of every 
subordinate authority,^ from the autonomous area, the krai or the oblast 

^ Voluminous as aro tho Russian sources for taxation and finance, there is relatively 
little about tlio actual organisation and working of the soviet departments themselves. 
Of what is easily accessible to the western student, tho most important work is that entitled 
Soviet Policy in Public Finance^ 19J7-192S, by G. Y, Sokolnikov and associates, edited by 
L. Hutchinson and Carl C. Plehn, 1931. The most systiMuatic and complete survey is 
that given in Das Steur-sydem Sotvjel Russlands, 1926, and Die Fijianz und Steuerver- 
fassung dea USSK^ 1928, both by Paul Haensol, of which a popular summary, very critical 
in tone, was publi.shod by him as The Economic Policy of Soviet Russia ^ 1930. See also 
tho articles on “ Taxation in Soviet Russia ” and “ Financial Reform in Soviet Russia ” 
and “ Tho Financing of Industry in Soviet Russia ”, by Margaret S. Miller, in Slavonic 
Review for 1925, 1927, 1930, 1931 and 1932 ; Russian Economic Dcrelopmeni since the 
Revolution^ by Maurice Pobb, 1928; Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, 
by L. N. Yurovsky, 1928 ; Die ruasische Wdhrumjsrefurm des Jahres 1924, by H. J. Sera- 
phim, Leipzig, 1925 ; Russian Currency and Banking, 1914-24. by Z. F. S. Katzenollenbaum, 
1926 ; Russian Debts and Russian Reconstruction, bv I^eo Pasvolskv and H. G. Moulton, 
1924. 

Detailed figures as to finances are to be found in tho Soviet Year-Book for 1930 (tho 
’ last published in Knglish), pp. 380-446 ; and in the corresponding volumes annually 
published in Russian. A good descriptioif (in German) by tho People's Commissar of 
Finance (Q. F. Grinko) himself will bo found in D(Ut Finanzprogramm des USSR filr das 
vierie und letzte Jahr der ersten Pintiletka, Moscow, 1932, 62 pp. 

■ By the dboroes of August 21, October 10 and December 10, 1921, it was sought to 
separate the Budgets of the local authorities from those of tho central government, on 
the principle of “ coverjpg local expenditure from lot'al resources ”. By further decrees 
of May 26 and 26, August 17 and 31 and November 16, 1922, the financial obligations of 
local authorities wore further defined. On November 12, 1923, tho so-called “ Temporary 
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do^ through the rayon and city to the village soviet* itself, the Budget 
of each constituent republic depends in the main on the ^nances of the 
local authorities below it. They all possess a large measure of practical 
autonomy in local expenditure on education and health, roads and 
bridges, agriculture and the needs of labour, and they keep for themselves 
most ef what they locally collect. But they are mainly dependent on the 
grants that they receive, or the allocations (or deductions) which they 
are allowed to retain out of the centralised taxes, together with the sur- 
charges which they obtain permission to make for their own benefit on 
certain of them. Their separate Budgets have to be approved by their 
immediate superior authority, and these Budgets are expected to balance. 
But the balance is usually reached only by increasing the aforesaid grafts, 
allocations and surcharges made out of the aggregate revenues of each 
republic as a whole. Rather more than half the total expenditure of the 
RSFSR, the Ukraine and the otjher constituent republics goes in this way 
in subventions to their subordinate local authorities.^ And t^xiis it is the 
USSR Commissariat of Finance that has, in effect, to meet the net charge 
of all the public expenditure of every authority in the USSR. 

This situation is all the more peculiar to western eyes in that the USSR 
Commissariat of Finance has no staff of its own in the innumerable^areas 
of all the selosoviets, rayons, cities, oblasts and republics whose financial 
needs ultimately fall upon the USSR Budget. Finance is a subject 
standing between those which are exclusively federal in administration 
(such as railways and foreign trade) and those which are exclusively local 
in administration (such as those of elementary education and lo(‘,al sanita- 
tion). Finance is committed in each union or constituent republic to a 
“ unified ” commissariat, appointed by and responsible to the People’s 
Commissar of Finance of the republic ; but directed equally to carry out 
the instructions, in matters interesting the Soviet Union generally, of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Finance. In order to make this arrangement 
work smoothly, there has come to be, as we have already explaini^d, a 
convention that the chief permanent official of each unified commissariat 
shall be apjointed Only after consultation between the two PtHxple’s 
Commissars, to whom the official will owe a peculiar loyalty. 

It should be added, however, that the USSR People’s (kxmmissar for 
Finance is dependent on the administrations of the sijveral Union or con- 
stituent republics only for a relatively small part of his resources. Apart 
from taxation, there are the large receipts from the railway service and 
those from the post office and telegraphs, which are managed centrally 
by his own colleagues on the Sovnarkom, the People’s Commissars for 


Regulations modified by the law of October 29, 1924, and the “ ruling ” of April 25, 
1926, systematically organised both income and oxjienditure. Rut the desired end of 
securing a balance between the two sides of the account was attained Silly by a con- 
tinuous increase in the grants, allocations and surchargcH, by which the burden was largely 
assumed by the finances of the republics. 

^ See flhe figures from 1924-1925 to 1927-1928 in Soviet Policy in Public Finance, by 
O. Y. SokolnikoY, 1931, pp. 405-406. 
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thoie departments. He has also at his command the extensive proceeds 
of tne federal government’s mines and oilfields, and of its enormous nia^u- 
facturing and trading enterprises. These receipts, on which he haspnly 
to agree with his ministerial colleagues in charge of the various depart- 
, ments, amount to several times as much as is raised directly by taxation, 
either by the federal government or by any of the local governments. 

When the single Budget for the Soviet Union has been drawn up, 
incorporating the separate Budgets of the Union or constituent republics 
— ^and this is the work of the Budget Department of the USSR Commis- 
sariat of Finance — ^it is not the People’s Commissar of Finance who has 
the last word, either on the items of expenditure to be incurred or on the 
taxation to be levied. The draft has first to be submitted to Gosplan 
(tUb State Planning Commission), which goes over every item on both 
sides, scrutinising it from the standpoint of the economic prospects for 
the ensuing year. sFor instance, the quantities involved in the various 
enterprises, alike of materials, componeilts and labour force, have to be 
brought wfthin the anticipated total output. The cost of any imports 
required has to be provided for by a corresponding value in exports, which 
will involve a deduction from the amount of commodities that would 
otherwise have pa.sstj.! into internal consumption. This ”, it is authorita- 
tively staled, “ is the subj(‘X‘t, every year, of frequent and warm contro- 
vcr^es ])e tween the Narkomfin (People’s Commissariat of Finance) and 
the Gosplan, wlicn the control figures are being fixed.” ^ Gosplan is 
pra(5ticully in a position to insist on whatever modifications in the Budget 
that sucli considerations involve. Tlien, at last, the Budget, so modified, 
can be laid before the. USSR Hovnarkom, which will decide any difference 
of opinion on the Budgets between the People’s Commissars of Finance 
of the several Union or constituent republics, or between any of them and 
the USSJt People’s Commissar of Finance. Finally, the USSR Budget, 
together with those of the several Union or constituent republics incor- 
porated ill it, will be ratified and become lawT)y decision of the Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR. 

Notwithstanding all this complication of authorities, and this dis- 
persion of pow'crs, the USSR Commissariat of Finance has, in the past 
eigliteeu years, secured a vast improvement in financial accounting, 
supervision and coi\<:rol. The Budget figures, once finally decided, cannot 
be departed from without express authority. Transfers (virenients) from 
item to it(uu are allowed only sparingly and then by the highest authority 
only. The principle is generally enforced that all the revenues derived 
•from various sources must be paid to the single treasury of the USSR 
under the People’s Commissar of Finance ; and this treasury becomes the 
source of all state expenditure, both of the Soviet Union and of the separate 
republics, far as possible, it is insisted that all receipts of every public 
authority should be immediately paid in to one of the numerous branches 
of the State Bank.. To see to all this, and to keep tilings straight, the 

1 Soviet Policy in Public Finance, by G. Y. Sokoliiikov and others, 1931 *p. 338. 
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Conunissariat of -Finance has become a huge congeries of departm^its, 
including those for (1) the Budget ; (2) Currency ; (3) State Revenue ; 
(4) Taction ; (5) Economics and Finance ; (6) Control aYid Audit ; (7) 
Local Finance, together with (8) Central Administration. In addition, 
the Commissariat includes (9) the State Savings Bank ; (10) the State 
Insurance Department (Gosstrakh), insuring against death, fire, hail, 
cattle plagues and loss of goods in transit ; and (11) the office for note 
and currency issue, with its printing works and mint. * 

We need say little of the system of taxation properly so called. It is, 
of course, avowedly based, not on principles of “ equality of sacrifice ** 
or maximum yield, but on those of building up the socialist state ”, 
by penalising any remnant of profit-making enterprise (which is regarded 
as criminal) ; and as even Jeremy Bentham recommended, by drastica^iy 
taxing relatively large incomes and inheritances, whilst exempting from 
any direct imposts the mass of poor folk. The main direct taxes are now 
few and simple. The principal fs a tax on the output or turnover of all 
industrial enterprises of any magnitude, which arc now all state-owned ; 
coupled with a single agricultural tax on all agricultural enterprises 
according to their size or importance. In both cases the assessment is 
mitigated in various ways in favour of the collectivised concerns, and of 
those enterprises which it is part of public policy to encourage, to the 
detriment of the surviving individual peasant or producer. Along ^ith 
these main instruments of revenue rank the taxes on incomes ^ and on 
inheritances, which are drastically progressive, so as to operate in a similar 
direction. The indirect taxation, including excise (mostly on alcoholic 
drinks and tobacco), customs (very small in yield) and stamps on legal 
transactions, has been steadily modified in the direction of simplificjation 
and (with the great exception of sugar) concentration upon .^j^*\desirable 
luxuries and upon expenditure not mucli incurred by the mass of tlje 
people.® 

^ The rates of Income Tax are extremely complicated, varying not only with the 
income, but also according to the category in which the taxpayer is placed. The lowest 
rates are those payable by workers and salaried employees, which are from 80 kopecks per 
month to (for those getting over 500 roubles per month) 3} roubles |x>r month for the 
excess over 500 roubles. The rates for persons of the “ first category ”, including authors, 
artists and inventors, rise from 1 par cent to (for income in excess of 20,000 roubles monthly) 
38 per cent. In the second category are kustars, not employing hired labour ; dentists, 
holders of patents, etc. These pay from 2i per cent up to (for ox^e88 over 24,000 roubles 
per month) 50 per cent. In the third category come non-cooperative kustars employing 
hired labour ; retail traders ; the clergy and others living on unearned income. Their 
tax rates rise from 5 per cent up to (for excess over 24,000 roubles per month) 87 |>er cent 
(Regulations of May 17,1 934, in ( Russian) Economic Life, May 24, 1 934). The high incomes 
are, of course, extremely rare ; though popular authors, dramatists and singers occasionally 
obtain very large amounts. ^ 

* ** The general plan [of taxation] may be stated simply as follows : 

“ (1) The authority for any and all taxes (and purposes of expenditure) emanates by 
legislation on decrees from the central government. (2) Certain taxes ^jsre uniform 
throughout the country, but old local taxes, deep rooted in the local history, are main- 
tained. (3) The republics, the component commonwealths of the Union, are permitted 
(a) to retain a large part, even up to practically all, of certain taxes collected within their 
boundaries (this is what is called the * method of d^uctions 7t ftnd (6) to levy surtaxes or 
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|Vhere the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance is free from kiter- 
ference by the^ governments of the several constituent republics is in th6 
important domain of currency and banldng, where he has his own Wnt 
and issue department, handing out the notes printed at his own establish- 
ment. We need not describe the efEorts that were necessary to rise from 
the swamp of a universal depreciation of the rouble through unlimited 
printing of paper money during the Civil Wars. Under the able direction 
of Mr. G. Y. Sokolnikov, who became People’s Commissar of Finance in 
1924, the rouble was rehabilitated through the chervonetz ; and has now, 
it is claimed, attained a new status of its own superior to that of the dollar 
and the pound. What is remarkable and peculiar is the soviet policy of 
secluding its currency from contact with that of any other country. No 
rouble or kopeck can lawfully be taken out of the USSR, and none can 
be urought in. Whatever is purchased from abroad is paid for in valutay 
procured by expofting sufficient comuiodities to realise in valuta the 
amount of Jihe obligations to foreigners. It is thus only that the variations 
in world prices of the oil, timber, furs, manganese and wheat that the 
USSR exports (whether these variations are caused by over-production 
or by any other factor) trouble the USSR People’s Commissar of Finance, 
not the fluctuaDioiid in the foreign currencies themselves. The catastrophic 
fall in the world price of textiles, whether due to Japanese economies in 
production costs or to the depreciation of the yen, do not disturb the USSR 
Government, which buys just as much or as little of Japanese textiles as 
it finds convenient. 


Banking and Saving 

The complete control over currency and credit is facilitated by the 
federal government’s monopoly of banking. The State Bank of the USSR 
(Gosbaiik), with its couple of thousand branches all ov^u the country, has 
now become the only bank at which any of thetstate industrial enterprises 
is allowed to have a current account. Gosbank is now required to limit 
its overdrafts or other accommodations, not only to the amounts pre- 
scribed for each enterprise in the G(*neral Plan, blit also tJ the separate 
operations that have to be undertaken at each season of the year. All 
sales by the enterprise must be paid for not in currency but by transfer, 
by the purchaser, of the price to the seller's current account. Immediately 
the bank notices any falling behind in receipts, or any excess in expendi- 
ture, beyond the figures in the Plan, this lias to be notified to the Sov- 
• 

rates over and above tho Union tax rates, on certain other taxes whieh are primarily for 
the Unitm (this is called the ‘ method of additions ').... (4) A niimbei of purely local 
taxes have lawn continued, with modific&tion.s. for the use of the n^puhlics or of their 
local subdivisions. Finally there are tho ‘ grants in aid *, handed down hy the central 
govornmont and by the republics, for designated government purposes, such as schools. 
There are inftddition, the grants t-o industries for the ‘ development of ’ national economy ; 
yrhioh are spoken of as non-governmental outlays, since thert* are few com^spondiiig direct 
grants of that sort in other oountries ” {Soi'iei Policy in Public Finance^ by G. Y. Sokol- 
nikov and associates, 1931. p. 394, footnote by the American editors). • 
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^narkom, bj whom instant notice is taken. The other banks operatii^ in 
■ilte USSR have been reduced to four, confined respectively to the special 
purposes of affording long term credit to state enterprises for industry 
and electrification, or for agricultural improvements in the sovkhosi and 
kolkhosi, and for carrying out the financial transactions involved in foreign 
trade. < 

The State Savings Bank with its own 20,000 branches, and its use of 
the local post offices in all the cities and substantial villages of the USSR 
in which it has no branch, is also under the People’s Commissar of Finance. 
The number of depositors, and the total sum standing to their credit, 
increases annually at a great rate. These popular savings, in 1934 amount- 
ing to more than one thousand million roubles, by twenty-five million 
depositors, are encouraged by interest at the rate of 8 per cent, and by 
total exen\ption of such deposits from income tax, inheritance tax and 
various stamp duties. The total assets of the Savings Bank are invested in 
the USSR Government loans.^ 


Insurance 

A useful department of the USSR Commissariat of Finance, of which 
little is heard abroad, is that of insurance, which in the USSR is a state 
monopoly. Insurance has long been compulsory, outside the cities, on 
buildings against fire, on erops against storms of hail, and on horned cattle 
and horses against disease. In the cities it is optional on buildings and 
their contents, as well as against losses in transit upon goods of all kinds. 
Life insurance is also undertaken on an entirely optional basis. 

In order to make the economic security of the village as complete as 
possible the system of compulsory insurance was reformed and greatly 
extended by a decree of the USSR Sovnarkom in July This pro- 

vides for the compulsory insurance of property, crops and stock, in collec- 
tive farms, hunting, fishing and other primary producers’ cooperatives in 
village districts. The insurance is to apply to all buildings, e(]uii)ment, 
tools, etc., means of transport, agricultural products for (U)nsumption or 
sale, raw materials and stores of goods. These are insured against fire, 
flood, earthquake, landslides, storms, hurricanes, cloudbursts, lightning 
and boiler explosions. Greenhouses are insured against hailstorms ; 

^ The following statistics will be of interest : 


Year 

Number of 
Brandies and Sub- 
ofnce.>i 

Deisisitors* ItHlanecs, 
in millions of 
roil ides 

■ Nuinberof 

1 Individual Depcislrors 

1 in (iKxmands 

1929 

20,364 

315-8 

7172-1 

1931 

35,184 

1 494-4 

1 13671-7 

1933 

57,566 

974-0 

I 23903-3 

1934 

48,573 

1 1192-6 

1 

! 2r)i200 

* - 


* The decree will be found in (Russian) Economic Life, July 20, 1034 ; and in Jiusaian 
Economic Notes of the United States Department of Commerce, August 30, 1934. Not- 
withstandii^ the government monopoly, the consumers’ coo]x;rative societies are allowed 
to have mutual insurance funds of their own for insuring their own property against fire. 
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seectogs and plantings of orchards, vineyards, etc., against hailstojms, 
cloudbursts, storms and fire ; plantings of crops and vineyards against^ 
freezing, heating and flooding ; special and technical plants, as listedi^ 
against elemental destruction, insect and other pests and plant diseases ; 
plantings of flax and hemp against drought ; seedings of red clover against 
drought and freezing ; stock 6 months old and over against the risk of 
death ; horses, camels, asses, mules, hinnies and reindeer from 1 year old 
up, and pedigreed stock from 6 months up, against death ; sheep, goats 
and hogs from 6 months, against death ; hunting- and fishing-boats 
against elemental destruction while afloat and on stocks ; and hunting- 
and fishing-equipment and gear against elemental destruction. Collective 
farm members, individual farmers, workers, employees, cottage (kustar) 
workers and trade workers must insure their individual buildings and 
workshops against fire, flood, (earthquake, etc., in the same way as col- 
lective property, aj!!(l their crops, plantings, orchards, vineyards, stock, 
hunting- and other boats, on the same T)asis as those belonging to col- 
lectives. Tliis extraordinarily (‘omplete insurance is to apply in all sections 
of the country where similar insurance has been in force hitherto, and 
may be adopted in other districts where it has not prevailed. Industrial 
and special crops other than those listed may also be insured against 
elemental destru(;tioii by agreement between the governments of the 
constituent republics and the (xosstrakh (State Insurance Agency). They 
may also arrange higher rates for an insurance against deterioration of 
quality of tobacco and makhorka as the result of hailstorms. 

Property belonging to kulak ” households and to individuals rated 
in category III. of the Income Tax schedule, also to others deprived of 
tlie vote, may not be insured. 

The decT('e lists in d(‘tail the amounts ])aid in case of loss, also the 
premiums to be jiaid by collective farms and farmt‘rs, sliowing an average 
reduction of 7 per c(*iit from the rates in force^in 1934. Young stock up 
to G montlis or *2 years, according to kind, are insured without premium, 
as are areas seedi'd above the seeding plan. As an encouragement to 
cattle-raising and increasing the market supply of animaj products, a 
20 per cent reduction is made in premiums for pedigreed animals and for 
stock on stock-farms. Collectives with approved fire protection, and 
showing a good r(‘c#rd in raising and caring for stock, enjoy reductions in 
premiums of from 25 to 50 per cent, according to equipment. A 50 per 
cent reduction also applies for the first year for colonists moving to a new 
settlement. Special reductions of part or -all of premiums apply to col- 
lectives and individual farmers in the nomadic and semi-nomadic districts 
of Turkmenistan, Tadzhikistan, the Kazak and Kirghiz republics, the 
Kalmyk oblast, and the Far North. A similar reduction is made for 
certain classes of collective fiirmers, as “ heroes of the Union ”, former and 
present military and other similar servants and families of those who have 
fallen in the strugg/c with the kulaks or of forest workers killed on duty. 
Collectives and individuals wlio have suffered from elemental destruction 
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in dktricts where insurance did not prevail may be granted partial reduc- 
tions in premiums, according to the circumstances, but not ,more than 
90 per cent of the premiums. 

Unfortunately we have no recent statistics as to the amount of property 
thus insured, but it is known to have been steadily increasing. The com- 
pulsory insurance of peasants’ buildings against fire, which had long 
existed under the zemstvos, covered in 1928 over twenty million homes 
at an average of 302 roubles. At the same date sixty million desyatins 
or hectares were insured against hail, and thirty million horned cattle 
and nine million horses against disease. About 12 per cent of these, 
being those of the poorest peasants, were insured without premium. But 
whereas the average fire premium charged by the zemstvos was, in 1914, 
1*08 per cent, that charged by the Government in 1927-1928 was only 
0-72 per cent. The total sum thus compulsorily insured against these 
various calamities was in 1928-1929 over 11,000 uiillion roubles, the 
annual premium receipt over 109 million roubles, and the total payments 
for losses 95 million roubles. 

The various branches of voluntary insurance have increased even more 
than those under compulsion. Premiums paid for voluntary fire insurance 
in 1927-1928 amounted to 57 million roubles, and those for voluntary 
insurance of goods in transit to 7J million roubles. Life insurance proceeds 
more slowly, but the 145,900 persons insured for 97 million roubles in 
1925-1926 had grown to 385,000 for 214 million roubles in 1928.^ 


The Commissariat of Defence 

One of the USSR Commissariats that is both like and unlike the corre- 
sponding ministry in a western country is that dealing with the armed 
forces. The People’s Commissar for Military and Naval Affairs — a post 
held in succession by Trotsky (1918-1923), Frunze (1923-1926) and, since 
1926, by K. E. Voroshilov — stood formerly at the head, not of an ordinary 

^ Another branch of popular finance, widely extended in western Europe — that of 
pawnbroking, jmnt de pieU^ or “ lombard not much in evidence in the Soviet Union. 
We are told that pawnbroking offices, dating from tsarist times, are maintained only in 
about twenty-six cities, and there exclusively by the city soviets. They are now nominally 
under the supervision of the USSR Commissariat of Finance, but are not regarded with 
favour. Pawnbroking, as carried on for profit, necessitates tlio periodical sale by auction 
of unredeemed pledges. This practically involves the existence of a class of dealers who 
make a practice of buying such unredeemed pledges, in order to sell them at a profit — 
a practice which has, in the USSR, been made a criminal offence. Hence the surviving 
municipal pawnshops find a difficulty in disposing of their unredeemed pledges. Their 
occasional auctions are sometimes held inside the groat factories, where the only pur- 
chasers are the workmen baying for family ut||. Sometimes admission to the auction is 
confined to persons presenting a card of trade, union membership. We gather that it is 
hoped that pawnbroking can eventually be superseded, on the one hand, by the friendly 
loans of the Mutual Aid Societies (see pp. 713-71/)), and, on the other, by the numerous 
retail shops maintained by the city municipalities for the sale of unwanted commodities 
on a cqgimission of 25 per cent. The practice of pawning winter clothing on the advent 
of spring, in order to get it protected from theft or moth during the summer months, may 
be superse^d by a system of communal storage. * 
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ooUcjpum, but of a “ Revolutionary Council of War ”, consisting of^ten 
members, appointed by the Sovnarkom mainly from among officers of 
experience in the various branches of the service. In 1934, in accordance' 
with the general decision to abolish all the collegia attached to the USSR 
Commissariats, the Revolutionary Council of War was brought to an end ; 
at the same time — perhaps as a gesture, emphasising the conclusion of so 
many Pacts of Non- Aggression— the commissariat was given the new title 
of People’s Commissariat of Defence.^ The Revolutionary Council of War 
has been replaced by a purely advisory Military Council consisting of 80 
members, over whose meetings the People’s Commissar himself presides. 
This council includes the principal commanders of the various departments 
of the defence forces, including specifically the Far Eastern Army and 
the* Military Air Fleet, together with the president of the great voluntary 
orgaiiisation called Osoaviakhim. 

This Commissarint of Defence has, of course, an extensive organisation 
of its own throughout the whole Union, fdr the maintenance, training and 
education of the nine hundred thousand men under arms in the army, 
navy and air force. We can ourselves say nothing useful as to the military 
efficiency of these three forces, which are combined in a single administra- 
tion. It is a mere mu tter of observation that the troops seen in the streets 
or travelling by train or steamboat, in camp or in barracks, are obviously 
not only well fed and well clothed but also relatively intelligent and well 
behaved. Military experts declare these forces to be competently drilled, 
well armed and highly mechanised ; some even going so far as to say that the 
USSR is at least as well prepared for war sisany other nation.^ The air force 
appears to be exceptionally formidable and in a state of great efficiency. 

The Commissariat of Defence is organised in two main di\isions, 
administrative and operative. Under them there are half a dozen separate 
branches, each headed by a commander of a competence proved in long 
service. The Commissariat is specially represented by confidential agents 
in the various constituent and autonomous ropiri)lics. 


The Army as a School 

The feature in which the military forces oT the Soviet Union seem to 
us to differ most significantly from those of western Europe (and also of 

^ Decree of USSR Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of Juno 20. 1934 : in pursuance 
of decree of March 15, 1934, on povcrnmental and industrial organi.sation hy the same 
authority, in conjunction with the USSR Sovnarkom ; and the resolutions of the Si'ven- 
teenth All-Union Congress of the Communist Party. The Mo^cotr Daily AVirjs of June 22, 
1934, comments on the change significantly. 

• It is curious that some of the critics of the USSR, w'ho dorian' that the government 
and the workers alike show hopeless incompetence and inefficiency in indu.«itrial produc- 
tion, transpo^lb and agriculture, often go on to say that the higlily mechanised and 
scientifically equipped army of the Soviet Union, with its extensive st'rvict' of home-made 
automobiles and aeroplanes, as well as guns and munitions of every description, has 
reached a degree of teoknical efficiency so great as to render it a menace to ^he rest of 
the world ! 
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Jap^n) — a feature that may well he of the greatest importance to the jyom- 
munity — ^is the r6le that this part of the social structure plays tn the 
cultural development of the whole people.^ “ The Red Army it is 
officially stated, “ is not only a military school ; it is also a school of 
culture.” “ The Red Army ”, it is also declared, “ is essentially a school 
of citizenship.” Nothing is more resented by the communist than the 
conception of an army trained only as a military force, separate and apart 
from the mass of the people. Thus, in the Red Army the greatest care 
has been taken to prevent the upgrowth of anything approaching to a 
military caste. Neither the commanders (meaning the officers), even of 
highest grade, nor the rank and file think of themselves as separate from, 
or in any way superior to, other people who are serving the community in 
industry or in agriculture, in medicine or in civil administration. Whilst 
serving their time with the colours, both commanders and men temporarily 
suspend their membership of their trade unions anc; associations , but 
they take part as citizens in ad elections, and with equal votes choose 
their own members for the sovdets, wherever they happen to be stationed. 
They form their own cooperative societies, which elect their own com- 
mittees of management, and belong to Centrosoyus, the apex of the wdiole 
movement. They arc encouraged to keep up their correspondence with 
their relatives in the villages and cities from wduch they haves been drawn ; 
and even to act as local correspondents to the uewspapei\s. They not43uly 
remain citizens whilst serving in the ranks ; they become even influential 
citizens. The peasant who is serving in tlu) army can ahvays command a 
hearing. Many are the instances in wdiich a son wdio is a “ Red Army 
man ” (the word soldier is not used) has been able, by intervening from 
a distance, to obtain redress for his father and family who have been 
suffering from some petty tyranny or injustices at the hands of a local 
official. 

The Red Army is, like all Continental forces, recruited-by (lompulsory 
service. It is strictly confined to the offspring of “ w'orkers and peasants ”, 
no child of the former nobility or bourgeoisie being admit t(*d. Service 
(for the infantry) is for two years, for the air force* thre(» years, and for 
the navy five years. Only about one-third of those eligible to serve and 
sound in health are taken for the Red Army.- What is unusual is to find 

^ Apart from tho abundant Russian maU*riul, tlie most information as to 

the Red Army will be found in tho Military YrarMonk of the League of Xntions^ 1932 ; 
aod in the chapter entitled “ The Army *’ in The. (treat OJfenMve^ by Mauricf) Hindus, 1933, 
pp. 222-234; chap, i., ‘’The llodarynu ist ”, in Making UoUheviks, by S. Harjwr, 
1931, pp. 132-152; Eastvrard from Paris, by Kdouard Herriot, 1934, pp. 228-23 1 ; and 
(for an earlier and more critical view) Im Revolution runse., pur Henri Hollin, Ruris, 1931, 
vol. ii. pp. 133, 343, etc. 

See also tho anonymous (Mimphlets published in Paris, entitled Le Holdai tin Varmfe 
rouge, 1929 ; and VArmne rouge ei La Flolte rtruge, tho latter with preface by P. Vaillant- 
Couturier, 1932. 

* All the rest are placed in a territorial militia, in which they retain their civil employ- 
ments, but are called out for instructional service for a few weeks at a lime. In the 
course of five years they will have served in this way for eight or Uui nionthH. When so 
oallod up, their civil situations are guaranteed to them ; they continue all their social 
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tKe Conscription nolb unpopular. This is partly due to the unieque infoima-r ' 
tive and propagandist methods of the recruiting department. Prior to 
each annual conscription a specially selected commander (the word officer 
is not used) visits the village and convenes a meeting of the young men, 
and such of their elders as choose to attend. He explains, not at all as a 
person of superior class or rank, but in an atmosphere of comradesljjp, the 
role of the Red Army, the conditions of service, the educational and other 
advantages provided, and the varied amenities of the life ; and then he 
invites questions, which are put by the score, and answered to the best of 
his ability, as between friends and equals. The result is that, in marked 
contrast with the practice in tsarist times, those on whom the lot falls 
mfj^tly go, not only without reluctance or amid the tears of their families, 
but willingly. Many who are not conscripted actually volunteer for service. 
They find the army conditions, in fact, superior to those of the independent 
peasant or the min?r, the factory operative or the worker on the oil-field. 
The comnnjnders, an<l even those whom we should call non-commissioned 
officers, treat the Red Army irian with respect. All ranks, address each 
other as equals. In the fhdd, as at drill, or on manceuvres, prompt 
obedicmc.e to orders is enforced, discipline is strict, and some formality is 
observed. Jiut off duty all ranks meet together on equal terms, sit next 
to eacli other at places of amusement, travel together, and even play 
ganiVs and engage i!\ amateur theatricals together ; the wives of the 
command(‘rs ofttm pla\ ’mg part.s along with members of the rank and file ! 
To the Red Army man his commander is merely a man of special knowledge, 
who, when all are on duty, has the function of leader, just as the manager 
of a factory has in the industrial field. 

Probably such an army could achieve no military efficiency unless all 
ranks w<*r<* educated. Accordingly, in the Soviet Union, as much care is 
taken in tin* appropriate education of the rank and file a^ iii the specialised 
training (»f the commanders. At every milit;,ary centre there are club- 
houses, school-rooms, lecture courses, libraries, theatre snd cinemas. The 
aggregate numl)er of volunu»s now included in the thousands of libraries of 
the (hdence forces is n^ported to bo somewhere about twenty millions. 
If any men still join as illiterates, they are promptly taught to read and 
write both their own vernacular and Russian. All are put through an 
educational course* lasting throughout their whole service, in which not 
only gcographv and history, but also economics and “ political grammar 
(naturally Mar.xian), are imparted by instructors trained to be both simple 
and interestibg in their ex|)ositions. All men are taught to sing, and. as 
many as desire it, to play one or other musical instrument. There are a 
number of special newspapers foP the defence forces with an aggregate 
circulation of a quarter of a million. The men have also a quite exceptional 
amount vocational training, for which the modern mechanised army 

infiiiraneo iK'iiofitH. \ihilHt tlu'y n'crive (wo-thinls of Iho wapt* they have earning. 
Up to tho ago of 24, tfll art' in the first reserve ; from 24 to 4U in the secoijfi reserve, to 
bo called up only in the greatest eniergeneies. 
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offers abundant opportunity. Moreover, as this under ISoviet Oommui!^m 
offends no private interest, the troops are continually being called out to 
help,^not only in the agricultural operations of the locality, but also in all 
sorts of industrial work in which extra labour force is urgently needed, to 
avert a breakdown or prevent injurious delay, whether in such operations 
of civij engineering as roads and bridges, railways and embankments, or 
in repairing buildings, restoring telegraphic communications, or mending 
machines of every kind. Incidentally it may be said that considerable 
attention is paid by the Communist Party to the promotion, among all 
the recruits, of the orthodox Marxian faith. There are one or more cells 
of the Party in every military unit or barrack, as well as one or more 
groups of the League of Youth (Comsomols), to the number, in ^e 
aggregate, of more than 10,000.^ 

Every year nearly half a million Red Army men, who have completed 
two or more years of this training, return to their honies and resume their 
civil occupations. As there are some 600,000 villages, hamlets and cities 
in the USSR, this means that, during the past decade, an average of three 
or four such men have re-entered each village and hamlet between the 
Baltic and the Pacific ; about forty to the area of each selosoviet. These 
young men in the early twenties, relatively well informed and widely read, 
trained to good habits and filled with a sense of order and efficiency, 
easily become presidents of many of the 70,000 village soviets ; delegates 
to congresses and conferences ; managers of cooperative societies or 
collective farms ; and in various ways influential leaders of the local com- 
munity. In another decade their number in each village will have been 
doubled. It is, we think, impossible to over-estimate the importance of 
this continuous impregnation of what used to be the ‘‘ deaf ** villages of 
the remote steppe or the Siberian forest, alike in the promotion of national 
unity, in the stimulation of rural thought, and in the universal penetration 
of the communist faith. 


The Commissariat of Foreign A ffairs 

The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs (Narkomindfil), which has been 
presided over successively "by Trotsky (1917-1918), Chichorin (1918- 

^ These cells are busy “ coordinating the activity of the 120,000 communists (that is, 
Party members) in the official total of 562.000 Red Army-ists ; a total now raised to nearly 
a million. The Communist League of Youth has an even larger representation, numl^ering 
160,000. In the senior commanding personnel, and among the ‘ political workers ' in the 
Red Army, the percentage ... is oven higher. Every year several tens of thousands of 
new Party members are recruited from the Rod Army-ists in active service ** (Making 
BoUhevika, by S. N. Harper, 1931, p. 135). Ic 1934 the proportion of Party members 
was placed as high as 60 per cent (Baativard from Paria^ by Edouard Horriot, 1934, p. 231 ). 
Such a figure, however, applies i^ore correctly to the officer corps. Among regimental 
commanders the proportion of Party members in 1936 reached 72 per cent, amjng division 
commanders, 90 per cent, and among corps commanders, 100 per cent. Among the rank 
and file, 49*3 per cent were members of the Party or Comsomols (Speec^h by Tukhachevski, 
Assistant Pacple’s Commissar of Defence, at Seventh All-Union Congress, Moscow Daily 
Neva, February 2, 1935). 
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193(^ and, since 1930, by Litvinov, had long been assistant to 
Ghicnerin, has gradually become an extensive and elaborately organised 
department, at least as well equipped for negotiations and for the orderly 
maintenance of international relations as the corresponding departments 
of other governments.^ The People’s Commissar has still two assistants 
or deputy commissars, but was, in 1984, relieved of his collegium. Besides 
the usual branches for the protocol, for archives, for the press, for the 
staff of diplomatic couriers, and for the consular service (in 1934 stationed 
at eighty -six foreign cities) there is a legal department and an economic 
department, both of which have manifested their competence. Con- 
tinuous relations are maintained with the score of representatives or 
diplomatic agents in the chief cities of the USSR. In constant com- 
miAiication with the thirty soviet embassies or legations abroad,^ there 
are Uve separate departments dealing with the relations with particular 
governments. Thr«3 of these departments manage the intercourse with 
the western world ; the first taking Pdland and the Baltic and Scan- 
dinavian st&tes ; the second Germany, Czechoslovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Roumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia and Greece ; and the third the United 
Kingdom and all its dependencies, France, Italy, Spain, the United States 
and South .Vincrica. Two departments tackle the eastern world ; the 
first dealing with Turkey, Arabia, Yemen, Persia and Afghanistan ; and 
the ^econd with Japan, China and Mongolia. 

Tht Commissariat of Internal Affairs 

In 1934 a new All-Union People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs 
(Narkomvnutdcl) was appointed (the office being revived from its former 
existence in the RSFSR down to 1922), principally to take over the 
functions that have, during the past dozen years, developed upon the 
Ogpu, which had always been a federal department. This development 
had long been in contemplation. As long ago as'january 1931, so a leading 

' With the gradual resuniptioii of diplomatio ridations with other governments, the 
||ecefl»ity was felt of a systematic analysis of the position of tly USSR as a socialist island 
m a capitalist ocean. This was worked out fn two treaties (in Russian).* the first -named 
translated into German, namely, Inkrnational Law in the Tramition Period, as the Basis 
for the IrUernaiional Relniions of the Sorict Union (192tT), by E. A. Korovin, professor of 
the University of Moscow; and The Law as to A?nbassadors and Consuls in the Soviet 
Union (1930), by Profelaor A. »Sahanin, head of the Legal Section of Xarkomindel. See 
Lt Caractere et la sit tuition intenuitionale rfe V Union des Soviets, by Professor Otto Hoctzsch, 
1932, pp. 46, 49, 103 ; Dk vnlkerrechtlichc Anerkennitng SowjetrussJands, by Peter Kleist, 
Berlin, 1934 ; and The Soviet Union and International Law, bv T. A. Taracougio, New 
York, 1035, ‘ 

Since 1927 there has bt»en an Annw/iire Diplomatique issued by the Commissariat of 
Foreign Affairs (Narkomindel) at Moscow.igiving a mass of particulars likely to useful 
to the diplomatic circle. A UM^ful account of Narkomindel will l>e found in The Sot'iei 
SiatCf by B. W. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 120-121. 

• It mayjse added that the USSR ia now (1935) recognised de Jure by all the govem- 
menta of Europe (except Switzerland, Holland. Portugal and Yugoslavia), and by all 
ihoae of Asia (except Iraq and Siam), as well as by that of tlie United States. Of the 
atatea of Central and South America, only Uruguay has yet (1935) entered ante formal 
relationa with the USSR. 
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Ukrainian exile complains, li^scow suppressed the commissaria^ of 
Internal Affairs in all the Union republics, alleging that ‘ in the circum- 
staivpes of the socialist reconstruction of national economy these com- 
missariats had become superfluous ballast in the soviet apparatus ’ 
The duties of the liquidated commissariats were entrusted partly to newly 
created “ chief offices of communal economy ” and partly to the “ Central 
Executive Committees of the separate Union republics, their Councils of 
(People’s) Commissaries, and the commissariats of labour and justice 
The completion of this process was delayed until it was convenient, after 
the death of Menzhinsky, its president, in April 1934, to suppress also 
the separate existence of the Ogpu. By decree of July 11, 1934, the long- 
expected All-Union Commissariat for Internal Affairs (Narkomvnutdel) 
was established, with functions stated to be ‘‘ the guarantee of revdlu- 
tionary order and state security, the protection of socialist property, the 
registration of civil acts (births, deaths, marriages, ^ divorces), and the 
protection of the frontiers Tnc new commissariat consists of six prin- 
cipal departments, namely “ the Chief Department of State Security, the 
Chief Department of Workers' and Peasants’ Militia, the Chief Department 
of Frontier and Internal Protection, the Chief Department of Corrective 
Labour Camps and Labour Settlements, the Department of Civil Acts, 
and that of Administrative Business 

It is difficult, without further experience of the actual working of the 
Qew commissariat, to appreciate, with any accuracy, the extent and 
nature of the constitutional change that has been effected. We may, how- 
ever, note, at once, an increasing centralisation of authority and adminis- 
tration. The constituent and autonomous republics, togetlujr with the 
municipalities and the other local authorities, hand over to the USSR 
People’s Commissar what had hitherto been their sole control and adminis- 
tration of the “ militia ” ^ — that is to say what in western liurope and the 
United States is called the local constabulary or police force. The control 
of the local constabulary has now to be shared between the city soviet and 
the new central authority. The same may be said of tlie registration of 
births, deaths, marriages and divo/’ces, which now becomes a function 
of the USSR Commissariat of Internal Affairs, though the local soviet 
retains a share in the administration. 


The Ogpu 

The supersession of the Ogpu, which has hitherto been directly re- 
sponsible to the USSR Central Executive Committee (TSIK) ; and the 

' “ Ukrainia under Bolshevist Rule ”, by tsaac Mazepa, in Sluronic Review, January 
1934, p. 341. 

* For the decree of July 10, 1934, see Pravda, July 11, 1932 ; and Itussjan Economic 
Notea of the United States Department of Commoree, August 30, 1934. 

* This was foreshadowed in 1933 when, on the institution of permits of residence 
(oalled passports) in Moscow and some other cities, the issue of those permits was entrusted 
to the milina, who wore placed under the direction of the Ogpu for this purpose. 
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assu|nption of its •functions by the ne^ USSR People’s Commissaj of 
Internal Affairs, is not a case of increased centralisation. There may well 
be administrative advantages in placing, in separate branches of the com- 
missariat, equal in independent status, such distinct functions as “ guar- 
anteeing revolutionary order and state security ” on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the control of the local constabulary forces in the several 
localities, the frontier guards, and “ the corrective labour camps and 
labour settlements ”, all of which the Ogpu submerged in a single, secret 
administration. But apparently the principal change involved in the 
absorption of the Ogpu in the new commissariat is the splitting off of its 
strictly judicial functions, which are to be transferred, in accordance with 
the legal requirements, to the competent judicial organs to which all the 
casf.s investigated by the new commissariat in any of its sections are to 
be sent for trial and judgment. Cases under the “ Department of State 
Security ” (the forrier Ogpu) are to be directed to the Supreme Court of 
the USSR ; whilst all cases of high treason and ‘‘ espionage ” will go to 
the military collegium of the Supreme Court, or to the competent military 
tribunals. That a substantial transfer of work on these lines is con- 
templated may be inferred from the published intention to increase the 
judicial staffs or (he Supreme Court of the USSR, the supreme courts of 
the constituent and autonomous republics, the provincial and regional 
courts and the military tribunals. 

On the other hand, it is apparently not intended completely to sepa- 
rate administrative from judicial proceedings. A “ Special Conference ” 
is to be organis(Ml under the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, 
which, on the basis of definite regulations, is to be empowered to apply, by 
administrative order, such decisions (which will apparently not be called 
judicial sentences) as banishment from or to particular localities within the 
USSR, or exile beyond its frontiers, or detention in corre*"tive labour camps 
for a period not exceeding five years. It is to be feared that this provision 
will cause critics to declare that it is only the name of the Ogpu that has been 
changed ! It will be fairer to await experience of the action taken under 
the new decree. 


The Supreme Court of thc^ USSR* 

We have still t© deal with what is, from one standpoint, the most 
important branch of the federal power, namely the Supreme Court of the 
USSR, together with the powerful department of the Procurator. This 
should involve, a complete survey of the system of law and justice under 
Soviet Communism (for wliich we have no competence) and an examina- 
tion of the conception of priitfuis foi ordinary criminals as institutions not 
punitive but exclusively reformatory. We shall recur to the activities 
of the Ogp^ in Part II. of this book, and we must content ourselves here 
with a brief account of the judicial structure from the federal angle.^ 

^ An excellent Hiimmary description will lie found in “ The Russian Lcgf^ System ” 
by D. N. Pritt, K.C., in Twelve iStudics in Soviet Jiu^itia, edited by M. I. Cole, 1933, pp 
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^Tbe administration of justice, like the prevention of crime an^ the 
maintenance of prisons, is, in the constitution of Soviet Communism, not 
onea)f the subjects assigned to the federal government. There is, accord- 
ingly, in each of the nine constituent republics (including the three united 
in the Transcaucasian Federation), a People’s Commissar for Justice, with 
a system of courts, police and prisons under his direction ; a Procurator 
with an extensive staff ; and also a corresponding department, with that 
or some equivalent designation, in each of the autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas, great or small. But among the authorities appointed 
by and directly responsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
of the USSR is the Supreme Court, which has jurisdiction over the whole 
territory. This USSR Supreme Court “ has power to review by way of 
supervision . . . the judgm^ts of the Supreme Courts of the seven [nme] 
constituent republics ; it has original jurisdiction (which it has never yet 
been called upon to exercise) over disputes between constituent republics ; 
and it exercises criminal jurisdiction in rare cases involving either persons 
of high position or charges of exceptional importance ; by its military 
department it also exercises original jurisdiction over military officers of 
high rank, or exceptionally important charges against military defendants, 
as well as cassational jurisdiction over the decisions of the military courts. 
The Supreme Court has, strictly speaking, no other judicial functions ; 
but the plenum [that is to say, the general meeting] of the court, consisting 
of the president, the deputy president, the three departmental presidents, 
four of the ordinary judges of the court selected for the purpose, and the 
president of the supreme court of each of the constituent republics [these 
not being members of the Supreme Court, but making the so-called plenum 
up to 18 ] issues explanations and interpretations of law and of legislation, 
and exercises certain limited powers of review both over the acts and 
decrees of the central executive committees (the ostensible seats of direct 
executive and legislative power) of the constituent republics, and over the 
decisions of their supreme courts 

145-176 ; see also Mr. Pritt’s article “ The Spirit of a Soviet Court ”, in The New Clarion* 
December 24, 1932. A later account is Justice in Soviet Russia^ by Harold J. Laski, 1935, 
40 pp. The subject is dealt with in greater detail in Soviet Administration of Criminal 
Law, by Judah Zelitch^of the Philadelphia Bar (Pennsylvania University Press, 1931, 
418 pp.). The civil law will be fcTund (in French) in Les Codes de la Russie soriHique, by 
J. Patouillet and Raoul Dufour, 3 vols., 1923 -1928 (Bibliothdq^e do Tlnstitut du droit 
compare de Lyon) ; or (in German) in Das Zivilrecht Sowjetrusslands, by Heinrich Freund, 
Berlin, 1924, or Das Recht Sowjeirusslands, by N. Timaschew, N. Alexejew and A. 
Sawadsky (Tubingen, 1925). These valuable codes do not yet seem to have engaged the 
serious attention of British lawyers, but we have heard them spoken o{ by Continental 
jurists with admiration. 

As is so often the case in Soviet Communism the law and the courts of justice in the 
USSR ignore the classifications and the categories of tj^o rest of Europe. There is no dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal courts, and very little between the procedure in civil 
and criminal actions. 

A convenient summary of the history of the Russian law prior to the rt«volution will 
be found prefixed to vol. i. of Les Codes de la Russie sovietique, by J. Patouillet and Raoul 
Dufour (1923). 

^ “ Thes Russian Legal System ”, by D. N. Pritt, K.C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet 
Russia, edited by M. I. Cole, 1933, p. 148. 
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The judges of fhe Supreme Court, as of all other courts in the USSR, 
are, like those in other countries of continental Europe, not appointed 
from the professional advocates, as they are in Great Britain. So as 
they are “ whole time ”, and, so to speak, permanent, they are, as in other 
European countries, professionally qualified members of what we should 
call the Civil Service. ^Almost every court of first instance in theJJSSR 
consists of one permanent judge, appointed from year to year at a fixed 
salary about equivalent to that of the earnings of a highly paid skilled 
mechanic ; and two co-judges (narodnye zasedatcii, literally people’s 
co-sitters), drawn for about a week at a time from a panel of persons, 
mostly manual-working men or women, normally in industrial employ- 
ment, but carefully instructed in their judicial duties ; and compensated 
merely for their loss of earnings during the week in which they sit. 
Although in theory these co-judges possess equal rights with the permanent 
judge, and can therefore outvote him on tjie bench, they serve, in practice, 
very much fhe same purposes as a British jury.^ 

Now it is interesting to find that the same principle is adopted in the 
constitution of the Supreme Court of the USSR. The permanent judges, 
including the presidents, deputy president and thirty others, as members 
of this Court (and like wise the judges of the military courts), are appointed 
directly by the presidium of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
from* among persons possessing the electoral franchise and qualified by 
their legal attainments, and by previous service in the judicial hierarchy 
for a prescribed minimum period. But they do not sit alone. In every 
court of three, even for cases of the greatest importance, one member 
(the people’s co-sitter) is a layman, although this co-judge is, for the 
USSR Supreme Court (as for the RSFSR Supreme Court) taken from a 
special panel of forty-eight co-judges, approved by the presidium of the 
Central Executive Committee. The Supreme Court ul* the USSR sits 
whenever required, normally in public (though power to hold sessions 
in camera if the court thinks necessary) ; and not always in Moscow, but 
in special sessions wherever may be thought convenient. 

’ * • 

^ A cassatioiial court, practically corresponding with our court of appeal, consists only 
of three iwnnancnt judges. • 

It is explained by Mr. Pritt that “ cassation is the quashing or setting aside for some 
informality or irregulnifty, as opposed to appeal, which is, in theory, a rehearing. In 
Russia there is technically no appeal ; but the grounds of cassation are so wide, both in 
definition and in practical application, that the distinction is immaterial ” {ibid. p. 148). 
. . . “ Side by side with the jirovision as to cassation, there exists a somewhat remarkable 
power in the cefurts to reverse or modify erroneous decisions of lower courts through 
* review by tvay of 8U|)erviHion At any stage of a case, however early or however late 
(even after cassation is barred by lapse of time, and w^en a case has long In'en finally 
concluded in the inferior court), tlie president or the procurator of a court may call upon 
any inferior court to produce the record of any case, and they examine the whole pro- 
ceedings, and^if necessary set aside the decision itself or any preliminary step or decision. 
. . . The procedure is constantly invoked, and leads directly to the correction of wrong 
Verdicts, and indirectly, no doubt, to much greater efficiency and vigilance ** (»6i(f. p. 
153). 
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The Procurator 

Side by side with the Supreme Court in each of the constituent 
republics of the USSR, is a department which is unfamiliar to the English- 
man, namely that of the Procurator. The Procurator, who is, in every 
contini»ntal country, one of the principal officers of the Minister of Justice 
(in the RSFSR he is the Deputy People’s Commissar), is all that we mean 
by Public Prosecutor, together with much of what we mean by Attorney- 
General, and a great deal more besides. In the RSFSR, and in the other 
constituent republics, where both he and his deputy are appointed by 
the presidium of the Central Executive Committee, he has “ the general 
duty of supervising in the public interest the operation of all governii\ent 
organs, in the widest sense of the phrase ; and to enable him to fulfil this 
duty he is placed in a position of virtual independence of all denart- 
ments though always in general subordination to the People’s Com- 
missar for Justice. He is responsible (as no oificial in England is) for. the 
state of the law, with the positive duty of suggesting to the Sovnarkom 
or the Central Executive Committee any new legislation that is required, 
or any repeal or amendment of existing laws. Ho is supposed to keep a 
continuous watch (which no one in England is charged to do) on tlu^ 
activities of all judges, investigating officers, advocates, tlui local police 
and others connected with the administration of justice ; and to institute 
proceedings against them, either administrative or disciplinary or criminal, 
whenever required.^ He may intervene in civil actions when he thinks 
necessary, in order to safeguard the intei’osts of the state, and of the 
toiling masses ”. But the largest part of the work of the extensivci 
department of the Procurator is concerned with tin? investigation, in 
preparation for possible criminal proceedings, of deaths or physical casual- 
ties, damage or destruction of property, and mere pecuniary loss, so far 
as concerns any cases in ^vhich it is alleged or suspected that tluTC has 
been a serious breach of the criminal law. The judicial systems of all 
civilised countries make more or less systematic provision for invest iga- 

I 

^ ‘‘The Ruil^iati Lc^al System”, by 1). X. Pritt, K.(\, in Turin' Studivs in Sorifd 
Rusaia, edited by M. I. Cole, 19,3Ib p. 160. 

• “ It is not an uninteresting feature of the Proeiirator’s duties fhiit he is partiridarly 
active in connection with prison administration. Ib* has to see th^'^t sc'ntem-e.s are projKTly 
carried out, that any person.s unlawfully detained are rehuwed, and that prisons an' [>rt)fK'rly 
managed. He visits prisons regularly, generally as often as onei^ in six days, and receives 
and investigates complaints by individual prisoners. The ))ublic are earnestly en(;ouraged 
to take their complaints to his active and powerful organisation, and they an; iu»t slow 
to do so ” {ibid, p. 160). Over a thousand .such visits to prisons each month of the year 
were paid in 1923 and 1924 by the memlKirs of the Proctirator's Department {Soviet 
Administration of Criminal />iMJ,W)y Judah ZelKch, 1931, p. 124). 

Incidentally, as we are informed, this continuous inspection of the pri.sons by the 
Procurator's department leads to a considerable niimln'r of discharges or remission of 
sentences. Each constituent or autonomous republic has an item in its budget for prison 
expenses, which it is loth to exceed. When the prisons gut full, an ('xeess on tlio year is 
threatened. As a practical expedient, the number of prisoners is then reduced i>y the 
Procuratorwecommonding for immediate discharge a suflicicnt numlM'r of those w'hom he 
thinks most likely to be favourably affect 'jd by such leniency. 
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tions of this kind, partly in order to ensure that no criminal goes undetected 
and unprosecuted, and partly in order to sift out, from the mass of trivial 
causes of assault, petty larceny or contravention of bye-laws, those calling 
for more drastic treatment. The English system is exceptional in leaving 
this function in the main, partly to the local police forces, rarely specialised 
into a Criminal Investigation Department (in cases of death, also^to the 
ancient coroner) and partly, if he can afford the expense, to the private 
person aggrieved, who may now, in serious cases, sometimes be able, by 
comparatively recent reforms, to enlist the services of the Treasury 
Solicitor or the Public Prosecutor, if not of the Attorney-General. In 
the constituent republics of the USSR, as in most other countries, this 
work is undertaken as a matter of course by the government, in an exten- 
sive department known as that of the “ Procurator In all allegations 
or suspicions of certain classes of crime, and in any other case in which it 
is thought desirable? the Procurator’s Department makes an investigation, 
in which every person supposed to be al?le to give relevant information, 
whether or not suspected of being the criminal, and including experts as 
well as witnesses, is interrogated in private by a qualified judicial officer, 
called in the USSR an inquisitor or investigator. At this stage, no person 
is accused vnltln ugli a person strongly suspected may be detained in 
prison) and no one can legally l>e compelh^d to answer questions ; whilst 
any«ne may appeal, summarily and without expense, to the Procurator 
himself, against any sort of maltreatment at the hands of tlie investigator. 
The enquiries and interrogations an*, in many cases, necessarily searching 
and prolonged (as we* have lately learned about those in similar cases 
made by our English policemen). But there is reliable testimony, so far 
as the RSFSR is concerned, that etTorts are made to bring out impartially 
the whole of the ndevant facts, whether or not pointing to a crime 
having b(*en committed, and wla^tler for or against any '^pect(‘d person. 
The idea s(H*ms fo be that, if a crime has been committed, it ouglit to be 
r(H’onstructed " from the facts before a decision is come to that any 
particular ])erson should be prosecuted as the probable criminal. When 
this ‘‘reconstruction” has l)een imvde, to the satisfaction of the Pro- 
curator, he decides whether the facts point to any particular person as 
the probable criminal, an{l if so, the case is*then remitted to the court 
for trial. Only at^this stage is the indictment, which for the first time 
specifies precisely tin* breach of the criminal law that is alleged to 
have IxHMi committed, drawn u{) and communicated to the defendant, 

* The HtiKh'fit will fiinl this ftinction of the I’SSU IVoi'iirator prorisolv in 

minute detail in Hovkt A(imitu.stration of Crhtiinal Law, hv .Tudnh Zelitch, lit'U. chap. vi.. 
“ ProtTodiiiRs prior to the Trial ]>p. 

Until duly the I'rooiirat or. niul his extensive department, was exclusively a 

hraneh of the administ ration of justice of eaeh eonstituent n*puhlie. the t'SSK itself having 
none. Ther|| has now Ikhmi appointed a rrociirntor for the l‘SSU, having all the wide 
powera and funotion.s of the Procurator for the HShSH. In addition, this new federal 
J*rocuraior (Akulov) is charged with the “ sii|KTvision. . . . of the legality and regularity ’ 
of the activities of a most important federal de|Mirtnient. the 1^ whjgli we have 

already refem»d. 
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whQ can then obtain the assistance of an advocate and prepare his 
defence. 

Whether this system of preliminary official investigation by searching 
interrogation in private — which prevails all over the European continent 
— is or is not more efficacious than the peculiar British arrangement in 
like c^pes, either in securing the conviction of criminals, or in protecting 
the innocent from annoyance or danger, we do not presume to judge". 


The College of Advocates 

It is instructive to notice the reasons assigned for the fact that the 
profession of advocacy plays a smaller part in the USSR than in other 
countries. “ The simplicity ”, we are authoritatively told, “ of ’the 
procedure ; the greater thoroughness in criminal cases of the preparatory 
work done before the case comes to court ; the absenefe of rules of evidence 
and of similar technicalities ; the greater certainty of the law arising from 
the absence of a vast fungus of reported cases ; the freedom from all the 
hindrances that excessive wealth, on one side or the other, can place in 
the way of justice — all tend to make it less essential to employ an advocate. 
Nevertheless advocates are frequently employed, and the organisation of 
the profession is interesting.” ^ 

After passing through various vicissitudes during the first five years 
of the revolution, the legal profession in the USSR (which does not dis- 
tinguish between solicitors and barristers, any more than between these 
and jurisconsults, notaries or conveyancers) is, by the Advocacy Law of 
1922, organised as a College of Advocates.^ Admission is open to anyone 
(not belonging to one of the “ deprived ” categories) who qualifies, either 
by two years’ service in the soviet judiciary system in a grade not lower 
than that of an investigator, or by graduating at the Institute of Soviet 
Law, or even by studying at evening classes and passing an examination. 
Since 1926 the number o{ members has been restricted. On admission 
as a member of the College, he or she becomes available for consultation 
by anyone seeking legal advice, or fpr assignment to act for any litigant, 
in civil or criminal action. The applicant for advice or the litigant requir- 
ing advocacy is, if recognised as “ poor ”, such as a non-working invalid 
or aged pensioner, charged no fee. Industrial workors, peasants, clerks 
and handicraftsmen may be charged a small sum, which may be made 
payable by instalments. Anyone pecuniarily better oil pays a fee according 
to a fixed scale, dependent partly on the amount of service rendered and 
partly on the pecuniary position of the client. But these fees, whatever 
they may be, are taken by the College of Advocates.® Its members receive 

^ “ The RiiBsian Legal System,” by D. N. Pritt, K.C., in Ttoelm Studies in Soviet 
Russia, edited by M. I. Cole, 1933; p. 158. 

* Law No. 36 of 1922, since slightly amended by the Judicature Laws of 1923, 1924 
and 1926 ; Sovki Administration of Criminal Law, by Judah Zelitch, 1931, pp. 140-144. 

* Appatjgntly anyone wishing to do so may agree with the advocate to pay him a 
special and additional foe. 
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fixed salaries, whieh are reported to vary according to their sev^l 
abilities and to the amount of work required from them. Professional 
discipline is maintained by the College, or rather by its presidium which 
the members’ meeting elects, always subject to appeal to the Provincial 
Court. In the USSR, advocates, as well as judges, are, at least in theory, 
liable to suspension, disqualification and even criminal prosecution, for 
any breach of professional duty, even if no more than neglect, by reason 
of which any litigant or other client suffers loss or injury. It is to be 
noted that most of the advocates, like most of the doctors and many of 
the authors, do not seek to become Party members. This is not, in most 
cases, because they are not communists in opinion and sympathy, but 
because there is a feeling that the demands of Party discipline might prove 
incompatible with full performance of their duty to their clients and their 
profcusion. Thus, it is said that 85 per cent of the members of the College of 
Advocates are non-Flirty. Although the contrary has been stated, without 
evidence, at least one competent observer reports that advocates are quite 
free to present the cases of their clients fearlessly and without smarting 
for their freedom.^ 

The Problem of National Minorities 

We have yet to add to our description of the pyramid of soviets, an 
account of how the Bolsheviks believe that they have solved the problem 
presented by the existence, in the vast territory for which a constitution 
had to be provided, of a hundred or more distinct nationalities. One of 
the difficult problems presented to political science by the geographical 
unity of the Eurasian plain has always been that of the extreme diversity 
of the population found upon it, in race, religion, language, degrees of 
civilisation and culture, habits of life, historical tradition and what not. 
The continuity of land surface from the Gulf of Finland to the Pacific 
Ocean prevented the rest of the w'orld from reeognising in the tsarist 
regime what was essentially a colonial empire, ruled from St. Petersburg 
by the upper class of a superior race — not without analogy to the colonial 
empire of Holland, ruling its East Indiap dependencies from the Hague; or in- 
deed to that of the Britain of the eighteenth century, ruling its heterogeneous 
colonies from Westminster. The systems of the Dutch and the British ap- 
pealed to the Bolshwiks no more than those of the Spanish and the French. 
Thecompulsory “ russification ” aimed at by the Russian autocracy was not 
only manifestly impracticable, but also in the highest degree unpopular. 

Lenin and .his colleagues in the Social Democratic Party of Russia had 
not failed to notice, from the Very beginning of the twentieth century, 
how strong and persistent was tlve popular disconU'iit caused by the 
tsarist insistence on the “ russification ” of all the national minorities 

^ “ One o^the most eminent advocates, who had appeared for many persons accused 
of counter-revolutionary activities, stated that he never felt the least embarrassment or 
dffiioulty in presenting his case as strongly as he thought fit (" The Russian Legal 
System ”, by D. N. PrL^t, K.C., in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia^ edited by^JI. I. Cole, 
1933, p. 159). 
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within the Empire.^ Ignoring the indications in the Communist Manifesto 
of 1848, as to proletarian supremacy leading to the passing away of 
national differences, and resisting the growing feeling through Europe in 
Favour of united nationalist states, Lenin insisted that the Bolsheviks 
should declare themselves in favour, along with the right of self-determina- 
bion of even the smallest nationality, also of the concession of “ cultural 
autonomy ” to national minorities included within states. This proved 
bo be an important factor, so far as the national minorities of Tsarist 
Russia were concerned, in securing their participation in the revolutions 
^f February and October 1917. 

How were the insistent demands of the various nationalities to be met ? 
The Provisional Government had left this problem, along with so many 
>thers, to the prospective Constituent Assembly. But in October W17 
Lenin and his colleagues found themselves in power, before anyone had 
vorked out any scheme of organisation that would satisfy the national 
ninorities without endangering the strength and unity of the central 
luthority. This did not prevent the new government from issuing a 
lamboyant proclamation promising autonomy in return for support. 

“ Mohammedans of Russia,” it began, “ Tartars of the Volga and 
>imea ; Kirghiz and Sartes of Siberia and Turkestan ; Turks and Tartars 
rf Transcaucasia, your beliefs and customs, your national institutions and 
julture, are hereafter free and inviolable. You have the right to them, 
inow that your rights, as well as those of all the peoples of Russia, are 
inder the powerful protection of the Revolution, and of the organs of the 
oviets for workers, soldiers, and peasants. Lend your support to this 
evolution, and to its government.” 

The working out of the problem of national minorities was entrusted to 
)talin, who, as a member of one of the innumerable tribes inhabiting the 
Caucasian mountains, had long had a personal interest in the subject, 
n 1913, indeed, he had published a pamphlet in which he endeavoured 
o reconcile cultural autonomy with the supremacy of the whole prole- 
arian mass.® He was made People’s Commissar for Nationalities, with 
he opportui?ity of concentrating his whole energy on the task. 


Cultural Autonomy 

It took Stalin four years to get his ideas even formally embodied in 
he constitution. He had first to secure the confidence of the national 

^ Already at the London Conference of 1903, Lenin got carried a rcHolution stating 
hat ** The Conference declares that it stands for the complete right of sidf-determination 
f aU nations ” ; to which the Second Congress of the Party in August 1903 added the 
nportant words “ included in any state ”. The Omtral Committee of the Party, at the 
aeeting of September 25, 1913, emphasised the necessity of guaranteeing ** the right to 
ise freely their native language in social life and in the scliools ”. 

* Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 109. A French translation will lie 
>und in ** Le Bolshevisme et ITslam ”, by Castagne, in Revue du monde musulmant 
•aris, vol.csxxi, pp. 7-8. 

* Marxism and the National Question, by Josef Stalin, 1913 (in Russian). 
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minorities in European Russia, a task which was, in the turmoil of ithe 
civil war, for a long time impossible. “ In its earlier years ”, it has been 
well said,^*“the Commissariat of Nationalities was an agency for*the 
propagation of the communist faith among the non-Russian peoples.”^ 
It was, as well, “ the arbiter of differences arising between autonomous 
states and the guardian of the interests of the national minoritiqg, and 
was generally active in promoting cooperation among the several self- 
governing peoples. . . '‘As early as March 1918, Stalin signed a decree 
calling for the formation of a Tartar-Bashkir Republic. The civil war 
intervening, the measure remained a dead letter. The first ethnic group,, 
actually to achieve autonomy were the German settlers on the Volga, ^ 
who, even under the old regime, had had certain privileges. They were 
orgfAiised in 1918 as a so-called ‘ Labour commune which later became 
an au'. onomous republic. The establishment of the Bashkir State followed 
a year later. This Was the first soviet state with an Oriental, that is, 
Turkish and Moslem, population. Upon soil once ruled by the khans of 
the Golden TIorde the Tartar Republic was proclaimed in 1920. The 
Volga Tartars are the dominant nationality here, and the ancient city of 
Kazan is the administrative and cultural centre. About the same time 
the Karelian Republic was formed on the Finnish border, while the 
territories occupied by the Kalmyks, the Votyaks and the Mari were 
given fihe status of autonomous regions. Within the next two years the 
Crimean Republic came into being, the Komi people of the north was 
allotted a spacious region of its own, and the Chuvashian territory, now a 
republic, also became an autonomous region. Thus, by 1922 all the more 
important ethnic groups in the European part of the Russian federation 
had become masters of their own houses.” ^ 

In the Fundamental Law for the RSFSR, which was adopted on 
July 10, 1918, provision had been made for the possible combination or 
union of the soviets of “ regions which arc distinguished by a particular 
national and territorial character ”. It was even foreseen, by Article II., 
that these autonomous regional organs might “ enter into the RSFSR on 
a federal basis ”. But none of them existed at the time, aqd (perhaps 
because they were at all times already inside the unitary state) none of 
them ever did “ enter into the RSFSR on a federal basis ”. 

Nevertheless the ^ork done by Stalin, during his four years' tenure of 
office as People’s Commissar for Nationalities, was of great and lasting 
importance. What he worked out in the vast domain of the RSFSR was 
not federalism (which came only in 1922-1923, when the nationalities 
outside the RSFSR joined with it in the federal USSR) but the concession 
of “ cultural autonomy ”, coupled with an actual encouragement of the 
admission of members of the national minorities to the work of local 
administratio^n. The autonomous republics and autonomous regions 
established within the RSFSR during the years 1918-1922 do not seem to 
^ The Jews and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, 
1928 , pp. 131 - 133 . • Ihid, 
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ha\o had in law any powers or duties, rights or functions differing essen- 
tially from those of the local authorities of the remainder of the territory 
of the RSFSR. They were, in practice, between 1918 and 1922, as they 
^"^re to this day, dealt with by the central authorities at Moscow, apart from 
matters of ciiUiiral autonomy^ almost exactly as if they were simply krais or ob- 
lasts. . And when we realise that the most important of these enclaves had less, 
than three millions of inhabitants ; and that the aggregate population of 
the whole couple of dozen of them did not, at the time, exceed five millions 
whilst the rest of the RSFSR had nearly a hundred millions, we shall not 
be inclined to take too seriously their several pretensions to federal 
status. 

What the People’s Commissar for Nationalities achieved between 1918 
and 1922 was to stretch the provisions of Article II. of the Fundamental 
Law to cover the organisation of particular “ regional unions of soviets ” 
into what were called, in a dozen of the more imp.^rtant localised com- 
munities, “ autonomous republics ”, and in another dozen cases “ auto- 
nomous areas Their regional congresses of soviets were recognised as 
having authority over all the soviets of the villages or cities or other 
districts within the territories assigned to these newly created “ auto- 
nomous ” parts of the RSFSR. Such of them as were called autonomous 
republics have even been allowed, in flat contradiction of the Fundamental 
Law,^ to call their principal officials People’s Commissars, and to^group 
them into a sovnarkom, or Cabinet of Ministers. This harmless concession 
to regional pride was safeguarded by the express stipulation in the decree 
that, for all the “ unified ” narkomats or ministriejs ^ the appointment of 
People’s Commissar was to be made only after consultation with the 
corresponding People’s Commissar at Moscow. There was not even any 
concession of ‘‘ cultural autonomy ” explicitly embodied in the instru- 
ments constituting the new local authorities. It was, however, granted in 
administration. Stalin had sufficient influence with his ministerial 
colleagues, and with the Central Executive Committee, to induce them to 
refrain from using their powers of disallowance and cancellation in such a 
way as to Jnterfere .with the pri^tical autonomy of these autonomous 
areas in purely cultural matters of local concern. 

So far the important concession of cultural autonomy had involved 
little or no difference in political structure betweei^ the areas recognised 
as occupied by distinct nationalities and the other parts of the RSFSR 
organised in congresses of soviets for provinces (gubernia), counties (uezd) 
and rural districts (volost). The various minorities were, ;n fact, induced 

^ Article 48 declares that “ the title of People's Commissar l)elon^H exclusively to the 
members of the sovnarkom who administer the gonoral affairs of the KSFSTi, and cannot 
be adopted by any other representative of tno central or local authorities " (Fundamental 
Law of July 10, 1918, Article II. ; Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p. 88). 

* The “ unified '* commissariats, narkomats or ministries comprise the more important 
of the departments under local administration (see p. 79), such as those bf finance, food 
supplies and light industries, and (until 1934) also labour, and workers* and peasants* 
inspecti(gi. To these was added in 1934 the commissariat of agriculture dealing with the 
kolkhosi and the independent peasantry. 
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bo adopts in substance, the same constitutional structure as the rest of Jbhe 
RSFSR. What the concession of cultural autonomy amounted to between 
1918 and 1922 was merely that the central authorities of the RSFSR,did 
aot, in practice, prevent those of each autonomous republic and auto- 
aomous area from adopting its own vernacular as the official language ; 
Ur from using it in councils and courts of justice, in schools and colleges, 
md in the intercourse between government departments and the public. 
The local authorities could give preference to their own nationals as 
teachers and local officials, and were even encouraged to do so. Their 
religious services were not interfered with by the Central Government. 
They could establish theatres, and publish books and newspapers in their 
own tongues. These were exactly the matters in which local autonomy 
was^most warmly desired.^ 

A further stage in dealing with the problem of nationalities was 
marked by the reorganisation of Stalin’s own Commissariat (Narkomat) 
by decrees of May 19 and December 16, *1920. There was then created 
(but mcrcly^as a part of Stalin’s own ministerial department) a “ soviet 
of national iti(;s ” consisting of the presidents of delegations of the various 
autonomous republics and areas, who were to sit with five of Stalin’s own 
nominees under his presidency. This body was merely to advise the 
minister in his dutKis, which were on the same occasion defined anew, 
withopt mention of federation, as “ all measures guaranteeing the fraternal 
collaboration of all the nationalities and tribes of the Russian Soviet 
Republic This taking directly into council the heads of the national 
minorities within the RSFSR was an act of statesmanship ; but how far 
this “ fraternal collaboration ” was from federalism, or even genuine 
autonomy, may be secui from the fact that the People’s Commissar for 
Nationalities was expressly empowijrcd to appoint his own resident agent 
to the capital city of each autonomous region “ to watch over the execution 
of the decrees of the federal central authority of tht* Itussian Soviet 
Republic ”. 

The Adoption of Federalism 

The high constitutional importance of Stalin’s work as People's Com- 
missar of Nationalities was, however, not adequately realised until the 

^ The limitfi to this ‘ •oiilUiral autonomy should Ik* noted. Apart from the highly 
important mat tor of local administration by the natives, it is mainly a matter of permitting 
the use of tho vernacular for all activities that are lawful in the Soviet Union ; not a new 
right to conduct any activities that may he alleged to have been part of the vernacular 
culture. Thus it must not bo aasumod that the Ukrainians, the Georgians or the Germans, 
in tho autonomous areas of the USSR, were to be given unlimited freedom to maintain 
or enter into relations with persons of the same nationality outside the USSR, including 
Emigres or exiles. In the concession of culfural autonomy within tho USSR loyalty to 
tho regime of tho country was presupposed. In short, cultural autonomy (as distinguished 
from native government) was a reversal of the tsarist policy, of “ russification and 
nothing more.* “ The Soviet Government,” it has l>een said, ” is not Russian, but pro- 
letarian ; it does not seek to russify the peoples of the Union, but to train them as com- 
munista like the Russian people it-self, partners in the building up of socialism *’ {Nqiionalism 
in the Soviet Stnte, by Hans Kohn, 1934, p. 112). 
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tiiqe came in 1922 when steps could be taken for the federal union between 
the RSFSR on the one hand, and the Ukraine, White Russia and the 
Transcaucasian Federjition on the other. Then, as we hav^ described, 
the autonomous republics and autonomous areas which Stalin had estab- 
lished within the RSFSR were all accorded independent and equal repre- 
sentation, nominally upon the same basis as the incoming independent 
repubYics, and indeed, as the RSFSR itself, in the federal organ entitled 
the Soviet of Nationalities, which is one limb of the bicameral Central 
Executive Committee (TSIK) of the USSR.^ 

It remains to be said that, during the dozen years since the formation 
of the Soviet Union in 1923, the position of nearly all these autonomous 
republics and autonomous areas has been largely transformed. It is not 
that there has been any important alteration in their political stnicbure, 
or in their nominal relation to the central authorities of the constituent 
republics within which they are situated, or to thoserof the Soviet Union. 
Their position of cultural autonomy has, indeed, been strengthened not 
only by long enjoyment of their privileges, but also by the scrupulous care 
taken at Moscow always to treat the minority cultures with respect, even 
on occasions when counter-revolutionary aspirations of a nationalist 
character have had to be sternly repressed. This policy has not been 
maintained without an occasional struggle. From time to time it has 
been complained that the rccoguition of all these national minorities and 
their cultures was costly in money and detrimental to educational and 
administrative efficiency ; ^ and, worst of all, that it was admittedly 
made use of occasionally as a cloak for “ separatist ” machinations. But 
the Communist Party declared against such ‘‘ Pan-Russian chauvinism 
as being even more subA^ersive than “ local nationalism 

The number of autonomous republics and autonomous areas has been, 
in fact, from time to tihie increased. Even the Jews, who are dispersed 
all over the Union, have been encouraged and assisted to form locally 
autonomous groups, espf?cially in Southern Ukraine and tlie Crimea, and 
have been formally granted an autonomous oblast (in due course to be 
promoted to an autonomous republic) at Biro-Bidjaii in Eastern Siberia. 

^ The functions of tho Convnissariat of Nationalities includod “ (u) tho study and 
execution of all measures guaranteeing the fraternal collaboration of tho nationalities and 
tribes of the Russian Soviet Republic ; (6) the study and exocut’on of all measures neces- 
sary to guarantee the interests of national minorities on tiie territorif.'S of other nationalities 
of the Russian Soviet Federation ; (c) the settlement of all litigious questions arising from 
the mixture of nationalities ” (Decree No. 45 of May 27, 1920 ; see also that of No. 99 
of December 25, 1920; Soviet Buie in Russia^ by W. R. Batsoll, 1929, pp. 118-199). 

^ The State Bank, in 1925, issued a circular to its numerous branches forbidding their 
use of the various vernaculars in tho books of account or in correspondence with Moscow 
or with each other. This attempt to estSkblish for itself a common language for its 
bureaucracy ” was objected to by a delegate to the Third All-l;nion Congress of Soviets in 
.^925, who declared that “ suph projects should not be introduced ” (Shorthand report 
of the Congress, p. 133 ; Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batsell, 1929, p.* 649). 

’ Nationalism in the Soviet Union, by Mans Kohn, 1934, pp. 103-107 ; see also Flow 
the Soviet Government solves the National Question, by L. Porchik (Cooperative Publishing 
Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 1932, 08 pp.). 
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The Soviet Government has even begun to “ settle ” the g3rpsies, Who 
swarm restlessly in the USSR as elsewhere.^ 

It would be too much to expect the reader to examine, in detail, *the 
var3dng developments of the twenty-seven autonomous republics and 
autonomous areas.* No fewer than twelve of the autonomous republics 
are within the RSFSR ; and these autonomous republics alone extend to 
more than eight million square kilometres out of the total area of that 
constituent republic of less than twenty million kilometres, though 
including only sixteen and a half million inhabitants out of more than 
one hundred million.* 

Moscow there live 4000 members of this ancient and myterious race. In other 
couniries they are left to themselves ; the Soviet Government has formed a club among 
the f*iw active cloments in the gypsy youth ; it is called in the gypsy language Red 
Star ”. It has some 700 members, of whom until quite recently only about f) per cent 
could read and write. It is active in the liquidation of illiteracy, arranges lectures, 
organises excursions to factories and museums, and issues the first wall-newspaper in the 
gypsy laiigiiagft. Alongside this cultural activity an attempt is being made at the economic 
reorganisation of gypsy life. The gypsies have been given land. L'nder the leadership 
of the Moscow club, 7000 gypsy families have been settled on holdings ; workshops have 
been start^ul ; and an obstinate struggle has begun against the past life of the gypsies. 
In harmony with the efforts of the Soviet Government on behalf of national cultures, 
the popular gypsy songx and dances have been developed and freed from the elements 
which had been interpolated in thtnu through performance in places of public entertain- 
ment. • The first play staged by the club in the gypsy language dealt with the transition 
to a settled life ” {Natiowilism in the. Soviet rninn, by Hans Kohn, 1034. p. 130). 

® Actually the first to be granted cultural autonomy as a region in 191.S, and as a 
repulilic in 1023, with the right to give preference in filling local offices to its own nationals, 
was the Autonomous Socialist Soviet Republic of the \V>lga Germans, a settlement founded 
as long ago as 1704. This has now 631„300 inhabitants, mostly peasants, of whom 
tw’o-thirds are Gennnn by extraction and language, one-fifth Russians and one-eighth 
Ukrainians. Fifteen year.s ago 15 per cent of the families owned 75 jK^r cent of the land, 
more than three-quarters of the whole having to work as wage-labourers. The 15 per 
cent who iiad added field to field had a higher standard of farming and education, and 
more sustained industry and tlirift. than their indigent neighbours • and they were long 
reluctant to coo])erate in collective farms, to unite their scattered ]dots into fields per- 
mitting ineclianisation, and to ailopt methods of joint working which allowed the fuller 
use of an improved (*quipnieiit. After ])leading in vain to be let alone, or to be permitted 
to emigrate en those who were not deporte<l as recalcitrant kulaks (whose sufferings 

had in many cashes been great) were eventual^ compelled to accept the kplkhos systom, 
of which they have apparently made an economic success. There are now 301 kolkhosi, 
431 sovkhosi, with 99 machine and tractor stations, and pver 90,000 peasant householders. 
The republic, the area of which is now almost wholly collectivised in sovkhosi or kolkhosi, 
is divided into 12 rayons^n six of which the language in use is German ; in two, German and 
Russian ; in t wo, German and Ukrainian ; and two others. German, Russian and I'krainian. 
Whereas fifteen years ago there were said to be onh some 200 volumes of books in the whole 
republic, there are now 82 libraries. 178 village reading-rooms and tens of thousands of 
volumes. The nationality law of the republic of tin* Volga Germans is ilescribed in two 
publications in German, which also give a valuable account, though not unbiassed, of the 
general nationality policy of the Soviet Government (Rudolf Schulze-Molkau. Dit (innidziige 
des wolgndeul^chen Stnatnursrtis im Rahmett der russisrhen yationaliUiU npolitik^ Munich, 
1931 ; and estwcially Manfred Lnngham Hat7.enburg. Pte WolgadeuU^chcn, ihr Staats- und 
Veruialtungsrecht in Vergamjenheit und GegenuHtrt., zugleich ein Heiirag zum hohehewistisch^^ 
Nationalitatenrecht, Rerlin. 1929. And see. generally, yationalism in the Soviet 
by Hans Kohn, 1934, p. 125.) 

• The one autonomous republic in the Ukraine extends to only a small part of its total 
area ; and those of ttio Transcaucasian Federation to ho great proportion df its total 
area. White Rusyia contains no autonomous republic's or areas. On the other hand, the 
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The Tartar Republic 

\Ve must content ourselves with a particular account of a single speci- 
men, in its progress perhaps the most remarkable of all : the Tartar 
Autonomous Republic which the authors had the advantage of visiting 
in 1932; Twenty years ago its present area was an indistinguishable part 
of the vast gubernia or province of Kazan, with a poverty-stricken agri- 
cultural population almost entirely of Tartar race ; 85 per cent illiterate ; 
the women veiled ; and the whole people completely debarred from self- 
government ; and indeed, outside the city, left almost without adminis- 
trative organs of any sort. There were a few dozen small elementary 
schools of the poorest kind, and only three places of higher educatiori, in 
which but ten Tartar students, none of them the sons of peasants or wage- 
earners, were to be found. To-day there are over 170(>^ elementary schools, 
with more than 99 per cent of aP the children of school age on the register, 
including girls equally with boys. The vernacular colleges and institutes 
of higher education arc numbered by dozens, and filled with Tartar 
students, the great majority coming from peasant or wage-earning homes, 
whilst many more are to be found in colleges in other parts of the USSR. 
All the women are unveiled,, and are taking their share in every depart- 
ment of public life. When the authors interviewed the Sovnarkom of 
People’s Commissars (all of Tartar race) we found one of them a woman, 
who was Minister of Education. The health service for the village is an 
entirely new creation. Doctors (mostly women) and small hospitals 
[including lying-in accommodation), now cover the whole rural area, whilst 
it the capital, the city of Kazan, there are not only specialist central 
liospitals, but also a completely reorganised medical school, now filled 
mainly with Tartar students. More than two-thirds of the peasants have 
joined together in collective farms, which cover three-quarters of the entire 
3ultivated area, and which, alike in 1932, 1933 and 1934, were among the 
irst in the Union to complete their sowing, whilst they harvested more 
shan 100 per cent of the planned yield. Fifteen years ago Tartar industry 
was practically non-existent ; in the years 1931 and 1932 the planned 
industrial output was respectively 239 and 370 million roubles ; and in 
3 ach of the past three years the plan was more than fulfilled. The Tartar 
People’s Commissar of Health, evidently a competent fiiedical practitioner, 
explained how the crude deatli-rate for the republic as a whole had steadily 
leclined year by year, whilst the infantile death-rate had been halved. 
There are, as we saw, still a few Mohammedan mosques functioning in 
Kazan, but the great majority of the j)opulation appear to have dropped 
[slam, almost as a spontaneous mass movement. There is a flourishing 

ihree newest constituent republics (Turkmenistan, Uzbekistan and Tadzhikistan) may be 
ionsidered to be wholly composed of national minorities. 

The autonomous republics in the RSFSR have a total area of 8,054,855 square 
kilometres and a population of 16,782,047 ; without these republics, the RSFSR has an 
irea of ir,693,441 square kilowtres and a population of 84,075,538 ” {TerritoruUnoe i 
idminiatreUivnoe delenie SSSR^ 17 ; Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Bat-sell, 1029, p. 631). 
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state publishing hduse,* which pours out a continuous stream of Tailor 
books and pamphlets, for which there is a large sale. There are Tartar 
theatres and cinemas, Tartar public libraries, and a well-frequeated 
museum of Tartar antiquities and modern art products. In all sorts of 
way the Tartar autonomous republic demonstrates how proud of itself it 
has become ! 


The Jews in the. USSR 

We cannot omit to mention one important and peculiar minority, 
racial and religious rather than national, with which the Soviet Union has 
had to deal, namely that of the Jews. Under the tsars their oppression 
ha^been severe and unrelenting.^ “ When the autocratic regime fell, the 
crash reverberated in Jcwisli ears as though all the bells of freedom were 
ringing. With a stroke of the pen the Provisional Government abolished 
the complicated network of laws directed against the Jews. Suddenly 
their chaing fell off. Disabilities and discriminations were cast on the 
refuse heap., . . . The Jews could straighten their backs and look to the 
future without fear.” ^ 

Unfortunately there were still to be undergone the three or four years 
of civil wai and famine, during which, at the hand of the contending 
armies, tlie bulk of the Jewish population suffered the worst excesses. All 
that can be said is that, on the whole, the White Armies were the most 
brutal, whilst the Red Army did its best to protect these poor victims, 
notwithstanding the fact that, for one or other reason, the majority of the 
Jews were, for some time, not sympathetic to the Bolshevik Government. 
Its condemnation of profit-making trading, as of usury, bore harshly on 
the Jews of White Russia and the Ukraine, whose families had been for 
centuries excluded alike from agriculture and the professions, and confined 
to the towns of the Jewish Pale. In 1921 the New Economic Policy 
temporarily enabled many of them to resume ^their businesses ; but by 
1928 the all-pervading collectivist enterprises of the trusts and the co- 
operative societies, aided by penal taxation and harsh measures of police, 

^ It is manifestly impossible for us to cite the extensive literature relalhig to the three 
centuries of history of the Jews in TJthuania, Poland and Tsarist Russia. There have 
been Jews in tlio Ukraine for 1000 years ! The stucTent will find more than enough 
roferenoos in such work| as Hisiory of the Jpu'S in Bussia and Poland, ])y D. M. Bubnov, 
translated from the Russian by I. Friedlander, 3 vols., Philadelphia, 1910-1920 ; A History 
of the Jewish People^ by M. L. Afargolis and A. Marx, Philadelpliia, 1927 : Economic 
Conditions of the Jews in Russia, by 1. M. Rubinov, Washington, 1908: The Jews of 
Eastern Europe, by A. D. Margolis, Now York, 1926 ; The Jews of Russia and Poland, 
by I. Friedlander, New York, 1915. For conditions since the revolution see the admirable 
succinct account The Jews and Other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahm 
Yarmolinsky, New York, 1928, 194 pp. ; The Slaughter of the Jews in the. UXraine in 1918, 
by E. Heifetz, New York, 1921 ; the documents of the Jewish Distribution Committee, 
1921, etc. ; and those of the Jewish Colonisation Society of the USSR (OZET), 1928- 
1936 ; On th/wSteppe, by James N. Rosenlxyrg, New Y"ork, 1927 ; I^s Colonies juives de 
la Russio raeridionale by E. Dospreaux, in Le Monde jnif, Juno 1927 ; “ Biro-Bidjan ”, 
by Lord Marloy, in Soviet Culture for March 1934. 

■ The Jews and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, 
New York, 1928, j). 48. 
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ha(} killed practically all the little profit-making- ventureB to which the 
Jewish families were specially addicted. The handicraftsmen were some- 
what better off, and the younger ones, at least, could obtain emplojrment 
in the government factories. 

The Jewish problem, as it presented itself to the Soviet Government, 
was twofold. It was important to rescue from misery, and to find occupa- 
tion for, the families of the ruined traders and shopkeepers of the small 
town^ of White Russia and the Ukraine. Moreover, it was obviously 
desirable to secure the loyal allegiance to the Bolshevist r6gime of the 
whole three millions of Jews of the USSR. For the economic rehabilitation 
of the Jews — apart from those whose education and ability enabled them 
to obtain official appointments or entrance to the brain-working profes- 
sions — the main resource was placed upon the establishment of Jewish 
agricultural settlements, at first in Southern Ukraine and the Crimea, and 
latterly in the extensive territory allocated for this purpose at Biro- 
Bidjan on the Amour River, in eastern Siberia. Largely by Government 
help with land and credit, assisted by a whole series of philanthropic 
associations promoted by the Jews of the United States (notably the 
Jewish Distribution Committee), as well as those of the USSR in the great 
voluntary Jewish Colonisation Society (OZET), something like forty 
thousand Jewish families, comprising a hundred and fifty thousand 
persons, have within the past fifteen years, been added to the agricultural 
population of the Soviet Union,^ one-fourth of them in Biro-Bidjan, which 
has already been made an “ autonomous region ”, ranking as an oblast, 
and will become a ‘‘ Jewish autonomous republic ” as soon as it obtains 
a sufficient population.^ 

To all the aggregations of Jews, although not recognised as a nation, 
the Soviet Government concedes the same measure and kind of cultural 
autonomj" as it accords to the national minorities properly so called. 
“Jewish soviets exist wherever there is a considerable Jewish group. 
They have been formed iii the Crimea as well as in White Russia. Here 
there are eighteen petty soviets, four of them rural. In the Ukraine . . . 
a minimum 9! 1000 Ukrainians or 500 non-Ukrainians is entitled to form 
a soviet. No less than 25,000 Ukrainians or 10,000 non-Ukrainians may 
elect a regional soviet. On April 1, 1927, there were 115 Jewish soviets 

* ^ This is at least twice as many as the number, mainly from Poland, settled on the 
land in Palestine during the same period. 

• For a recent description of Biro-Bidjan — ^a territory half as largo as England — 
traversed through its centre by the Trans-Siberian ilailway ; practically vacant of 
indigenous inhabitants ; well-adapted to agricultural settlement, and apparently amply 
supplied with mineral resources as yet un worked — see Lord Marley’s article in Soviet 
Culture for March 1934. ** In order to encoiirage settlors, the Soviet Government has 
offered free transport, free housing and free land to suitable Jewish families in good health 
and trained in agriculture, or in one of the professions or industries available in the new 
republic, who are willing and dbsirouB of settling in Biro-Bidjan, and would bo willing to 
participate in the normal communal life of that area ’* {ibid. p. 6). There are already 
nearly a hundred primary schools, some fifty collective farms, seventeen small hospitals, 
and abouttfifty medical practitioners or assistants, for a total population of about 60,000, 
largely Jewish where not indigenous. 
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of the lowest category, both rural and semi-urban, and one Jewish regional 
soviet in the Kherson district. The seat of the latter is in the old colony 
of Seidemftnukka, now renamed Kalinindorf for the president of* the 
Union. It was convened for the first time on March 22, 1927, and the 
session was the occasion of much rejoicing. . . . The area of the rayon 
is 57,636 dessiatines, 27,000 of which are occupied by Jewish settlers ; 
and the population of 18,000 includes some 16,000 Jews, all farmers. 
Delegates to this regional soviet come from seven rural soviets, six of which 
are Jewish. . . . There is a Jewish police commissioner, with a force of 
three men at his command, not to mention a ramshackle two-roomed 
jail. ... It is expected that more such soviets will come into existence 
in the near future in the districts of Krivoi-Rog, Zaporozhie and Mariupol. 

. . In the Jewish soviets practically all the transactions, both oral and 
written, are in Yiddish ; it is the language of the sessions, of all instru- 
ments and of the ccftrespondence. . . . There are also a number of lower 
courts (36 in the Ukraine and 5 in Whife Russia) where the business is 
conducted Entirely in Yiddish. . . . Yiddish is, of course, the language 
in which Jewish children get their schooling, and is also employed in a 
number of Jewish homes, where Jewish children are cared for. ... Of 
the Jewish pop'dation ... a little over ten perT^ent in the Ukraine elects 
its own soviets.*’ ^ 

T)ie policy of the Soviet Union with regard to its Jewish population 
has not been universally approved by the leaders of that community 
throughout the world. The condition of thousands of Jewish families in 
White Russia and the Ukraine is still one of poverty, relieved only by the 
alms of their co-religionists. The old people cannot make a new life for 
themselves. But they suffer, not as Jews but as shopkeepers and money- 
lenders, whose occupation has become unlawful. They are protected from 
violence as never before. They retain their synagogue’^ and their ver- 
nacular speech. Their sons and daughters find all brandies of education, 
and all careers, open to them. Many thousafids of families have been 
assisted to settlement on the land. Wherever there is a group of Jewish 
families together they have their ownjocal governraent and their cultural 
autonomy. They are not prevented from maintaining their racial customs 
and ceremonies. But all this falls far short of the ideals cherished by so 
many of the Jews i^ the USSR as elsewhere. “ The Jewish Soviet Re- 
public”, it has been said,^ envisaged by the orthodox communists, differs 
fundamentally from Herzl’s polity in Zion, as well as from the Terri- 
torialists’ Homeland. It is not intended to furnish the Jewish race 
throughout the world with the political life that it has lacked for so long. 
Nor is it intended to become the s^at of the putative civilisation of the 
race. . . . For the present, the state extends to the Jewish masses what 
it offers to the other minorities : government institutions using their own 
language, and instruction entirely in their own tongue. In spite of the 

^ The Jews and other National Minorities under the Soviets, by ATrahm Yi^molinsky, 
New York, 1928, pp. 105-106. 

p2 
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fact^that everything Telating to religion is excluded from the schools, the 
chil^en who pass through them are imbued with the Jewish spirit. 
The. racial experience is transmitted to them through the medium of the 
Yiddish writers on whose works they are brought up ; and whose language 
they use, not only in the home but also in the classroom.’* 

Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that all the blessings of security 
from pogroms and freedom to enter professions that the USSR accords to 
the Jews involve, in practice, their acceptance of the soviet regime ; and 
make, on the whole, for assimilation. The policy of the Soviet Union 
accordingly meets with persistent opposition, and even denigration, from 
the world-wide organisation of the Zionists, among whom the building up 
of the “ national home ” in Palestine brooks no rival. 

The Solution of the Problem 

It is, we think, owing to the whole-hearted adoption of this policy of 
cultural autonomy, and even more to its accompaniment of leaving the 
local administration to be carried on mainly by ‘‘ natives ”, that the Soviet 
Union, alone among the countries of eastern Europe, can claim, with a 
high degree of accuracy, that it has solved the difficult problem presented 
by the existence of national minorities within a strongly centralised state.^ 
It has found this solution, not, as France has done, along the roqd of 
absorbing the national minorities by the creation of an overpowering 
unity of civilisation from end to end of its territory ; nor, as Tsarist Russia 
sought in vain to do, along that of forcibly suppressing all otlu^r national 
peculiarities in favour of those of the dominant raite ; but by the novel 
device of dissociating statehood from both nationality and race. I n spite of 
the numerical dominance of the Russian race in the USSR, and its un- 
doubted cultural pre-eminence, the idea of there being a Russian state has 
been definitely abandoned. The very word “ Russia ” was, in 1922-1923, 
deliberately removed from the title of the Soviet Union. All sections of 
the community — apart from those legally deprived of citizc'nsliip on 
grounds unconnected ^dth either ra,pe or nationality — enjoy, throughout 
the USSR, according to law, equal rights and duties, equal privileges and 
equal opportunities. Nor is this merely a formal equality under the law 
and the federal constitution. Nowhere in the world dp habit and custom 
and public opinion approach nearer to a like equality in fact. Over the 
whole area between the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea and the Central 
Asian mountains, containing vastly differing races and nationalities, men 
and women, irrespective of conformation of skull or pigmentation of skin, 
even including the occasional Africa^ negro admitted from the United 
States, may associate freely with whom they please ; travel in the same 
public vehicles and frequent the same restaurants and hotels ; sit next to 
each other in the same colleges and places of amusement ; marry wherever 

^ See, for the whole problem, Natiomd States and National Minorities^ by W. C. 
Macartney, *^934. 
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there is mutual liking ; engage on equal terms in any craft or profession 
for .which they are qualified ; join the same churches or other sociei&es ; 
pay the same taxes and be elected or appointed to any office or position 
without exception. Above all, these men and women denizens of the 
USSR, to whatever race or nationality they belong, can and do participate 
— ^it is even said that the smaller nationalities dq so in more than their 
due proportion — in the highest offices of government and in the ofganised 
vocation of leadership ; alike in the sovnarkoms and central executive 
committees of the several constituent republics and in those of the USSR, 
and, most important of all, in the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party (and its presidium), and even in the all-powerful Politbureau itself. 
The Bolsheviks have thus some justification for their challenging question : 
Of'what other area containing an analogous diversity of races and nation- 
alities can a similar assertion be made ? 

The policy of cultural autonomy and native self-government is, indeed, 
carried very far. It is not confined to the ntore powerful national minorities, 
nor even to groups of magnitude. Wherever a sufficient minimum of 
persons of a particular race or culture are settled together, the local 
administration allows for their peculiar needs.^ Hardly any of the distinct 
races or cultuT’es, not even the Russians who count so large a majority, 
are without their local minorities, dwelling amid alien local majorities. 
On the other hand, some of the races are wholly dispersed, and are to be 
found everywhere. Hence the autonomy has to be, and is, carried so far 

^ “ There is scarcely a j) 0 (»ple in the Soviet Union which has no meml>ers who form a 
minority in one, or ve»ry often in many member slates or regions. The Soviet Union has 
aoconliiigly onact-cd very elaborate minority legislation, assuring to the minorities their 
schools and the em])loyTnent of their mother tongue : wherever minorities live together 
in villages or districts they have been brought together in administrative imits in which 
their language and their national charactoristies have full play ” {Nationalism in th^ 
Soviet Union, b^' Hans Kohu, 1934, pp. 69-70). 

“ The lower Htep.s in the ladder of soviet, national (minority) political organisation are 
the t(in national (minority) circuits (or oblasts), 147 national (minority) rayons, and about 
3200 national (minority) soviets (in village or city). The5e units represent small national 
(minority) groups in the mijlst of larger units that are j)ermitted to develop their own 
national (minority) cultural life. In fairness to the soviets, it must l>e said that the 
national minorities are given every opport’inity to develop their cultural interests ” 
{The Soviet State, by H. W. MaxwcU, 1934, p. 26). 

“ For example, in tlie HSFSR tlierc arc Ion national,districts. 147 national regions and 
3200 national village soviets. In the I'krainian SSR, among the 380 regions, there are 
25 national regions : Srflussian, 7 German, 3 Bulgarian, 3 Greek, 3 Jewish and 1 Polish. 
Among the great number of natioiud village soviets of the Ukrainian SSR there are 16 
Moldavian, 10 Czech, 4 White Russian and oven 1 Swedish and 1 French. In the 
Abkhdazian SSR there is even a negro soviet ” (Hoiv the Soinet Governmeni solvent the 
National Question, by R. Pcrchik, Moscow-, 1932, p. 27). It is currently asserted in 1935 
that there are in the USSR, 5000 national soviets. 

The oxistonco of a negro village, with a soviet of its ow'n race, is, we imagine, unique 
in Europe. Persons of African descent, though relatively few in number in the USSR, 
are more than is usually supposed. Besides the scattered workmen in many occupations 
who have drifted in from the United States, and a small numl>er of highly educated negro 
specialists w3o have boon engaged to assist in cotton-growing, etc., there are, about the 
shores of the Black Sea, quite a number of descendants of the African slaves whom the 
wealthy used to buy in the slave market of Constantinople. It will bo remembered that 
Pushkin, the first great Russian poet, was of negro descent. 
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as to secure, for even the smallest minority group, its. own autonomy,, as 
regards primary school and local officials, even against the dominant 
miuority culture. 

The Maintenance of Unity 

Yet the state as a. whole maintains its unity unimpaired, and has 
even, fike other federal states, increased its centralisation of authorjfy. 
It'is only in the USSR that this centralisation involves no lessening of the 
cultural autonomy of the minorities, and even occurs concomitantly with 
the strengthening of the various regional cultures. This unbroken unity, 
and this increasing centralisation of authority, is ensured in ways that 
will become plain as our exposition proceeds. It will suffice for the present 
to note, first, that, legally and formally, the powers of the supCiior 
authorities in disallowance and cancellation, are the same over the auto- 
nomous republics and autonomous areas as over other oblasts, rayons, 
cities and villages ; the cultural autonomy, though formally established 
in principle by general law, being essentially a matter of administrative 
practice. Next, the great levelling influence of the economic relations 
exemplified in widespread industrialisation and collectivism, which 
operate irrespective of race or nationality, or any geographical boundaries, 
constitute a silent but continuous unifying factor. Finally, the ubiquitous 
guidance and persuasion of the essentially unitary Communist P.arty, 
composed of members of every race and every distinctive culture in the 
USSR, ensures not only unity but also all the centralisation that is necessary. 

Alongside this maintenance and strengthening of the minority cultures, 
there has been an unmistakable rise in the level of civilisation. Note 
first, and perhaps as most important, a marked increase, among the 
national minorities, of their own self-respect. It is, indeed, the many 
backward populations, which had suffered so much under tsarist repression 
that they had nothing that could be destroyed, which have gained most 
from the nationalities policy of the Soviet Government. They have, to 
a considerable extent, already lost their “ inferiority complex ”, and 
gained in confidence and courage. Jhe women, in becoming literate, have 
become effectually free, alike from the veil and from the control of husband 
or father. The children have been almost universally got to school, and 
have been provided with technical institutes and colleges of university 
rank, using the vernacular. The health of the whole i)e()ple has been 
improved; With hospitals and medical services, epidemics have been got 
under, and the death-rate has everywhere been greatly reduced. All this 
has been carried out by the local administration, largely in the hands of 
“ natives ”, but with the constant guidance of the various commissariats 
of health and education, and of the Communist Party, with abundant 
encouragement and financial assistance from Moscow, always under con- 
ditions of “ cultural autonomy ”. Even more influential in change has 
been the economic development. The nomadic tribes have, to a great 
extent. Become settled agriculturists, grouped in collective farms ; the 
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peasants have heeiL helped to new crops ; the collective farms have heen 
mechanised ; the surplus of labour has been absorbed in extensive 
industrial enterprises in mining and manufacturing, largely in the vaitous 
localities themselves ; additional railways have been constructed ; and 
dozens of new cities have sprung up. This has been, in the main, the 
outcome of the First and Second Five-Year Plans ©f 1929 and 193^ 

A New Basis for Statehood 

Fundamentally what the Bolsheviks have done, and what Stalin may 
be thouglit to have long been looking for, is something which does not 
seem to have occurred as a possibility to western statesmen. In devising 
the#federal organisation that we have described, they threw over, once 
for .''11 and completely, the conception that statehood had, or should have, 
any connection with race or nationality. Political science had, for the 
most part, come to see, during the ninc«teenth century, that statehood 
need have nothing to do with the colour of the skin or with the profession 
of a particular creed. It had even sometimes contemplated the possibility 
of doing without a dominant national language. But right down to the 
resettlement of Kuropean boundaries according to the Treaty of Versailles 
and its fellows in 1919, the political scientists have allowed statesmen to 
cling to the value, if not the necessity, of a unity of race as the basis of 
perfect statehood. This conception is connected with, if not consciously 
based upon, that of an inherent and unalteral)le superiority of one race — 
usually one’s own race — over others ; and with the belief, for which neither 
history nor biological science know's of any foundation, tliat what is called 
purity of blood ” is an attribute of the highest value. The Bolsheviks 
put their trust in a genuine equality of citizenship, as completely irre- 
spective of race or language as of colour or religion.^ They neither under- 
valued not overvalued the national minority cultures. What they have 
sought to do is to develop every one of them, in its own vernacular and 
witli its own peculiarities. They refused to accept the assumption that 
there is any necessary or inherent inferiority of one race to another. 
They declared that scientific anthropology knows of no nice, whether 
white or black, of which the most promising individuals could not be 
immeasurably advanced by appropriate education and an improvement 
in economic and social environment. The Bolsheviks accordingly invented 
the conception of the unnational state. They abandoned the word 
“ Russia They formed a Union of Socialist Soviet Republics in which 
all races stood on one and the same equal footing. And just because it 
is not a national state, belonging to a superior race, the Soviet Union has 
set itself diligently, not merely to treat the “ lesser breeds without the 
law ” with equality, but, recognising that their backwardness was due to 

* “ Thoir way of dealing with Home Rule and the nationalities is a mastorpieco of 
ingenuity and elegance. None of the able statesmen of to-day in other lands has attempted 
to vie with them in their method of satisfying the claims of minorities ** (Eu$sia To day 
and To-morrow, by E. J. Dillon, 1928, p. 228). 
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centuries of poverty, repression and enslavement, has made it a leading 
feature of its policy to spend out of common funds considerably more per 
head on its backward races than on the superior ones, in education and 
social improvements, in industrial investments and agricultural reforms. 
The record of the USSR in this respect during the past eighteen years stands 
in marj^’ed contrast with the action towards their respective lower races of 
the governments of Holland or France, and even of that of the United King- 
dom, which has been responsible for the government of India, and many of 
the West Indian islands, and much of Africa, for more than a century. 

It is interesting to notice how the absorption of such a heterogeneous 
population as that of the Soviet Union into a strong and in many respects 
centralised state has been facilitated by the system of soviets, using the 
expedient of indirect election, instead of a parliament directly elected' by 
mass votes. No widespread empire has yet found it possible to establish 
a parliament effectively representing its wliole realm^; ^ just as none has 
yet attempted to carry on its whole production and distribution of com- 
modities and services by a cabinet responsible to a single popularly elected 
parliamentary assembly. But the USSR finds it quite practicable and 
useful to let each village in Kamchatka or Sakhalin, or beyond the Arctic 
circle, elect its own selosoviet, and send its own deputies to the rayon 
congress of soviets, and so to the congress of soviets of the oblast or auto- 
nomous republic, and ultimately to the All-Union Congr(\ss of Soviets at 
Moscow, in exactly the same way, and with exa(‘tly the same rights, as a 
village in the oblast of Moscow or Leningrad. Such a remote and back- 
wj^rd village, it must be remembered, which uses its own vernacular in its 
own schools and its own court of justice, enjoys, likewise, the privilege of 
filling the local offices, even the highest of them, with its own people. 
And what is of even grcg,ter importance, its residents are eligible, equally 
with persons of any other race or residence, for the Order or Companion- 
ship undertaking the Vocation of Leadership, which their leading members 
are encouraged and even pressed to join, and for wliich, as we shall here- 
after describe, they are provided gratuitously with the necessary intensive 
training, returning to* their homes equipped for filling any of the local 
offices, and even for promotion to the highest places in the Union. Not 
without reason, therefore, is it claimed that the soviet system has, for a 
far-flung empire, certain advantages over that of a dirV'ctly clecte.d parlia- 
mentary assembly. 


In the foregoing lengthy analysis^of the soviet organisation for the 
representation of “ Man as a Citizen and for his participation in the 

^ No one can seriously suggest that the admission to the French (Senate rnd Chamber 
of Deputies, and even, very occasionally, to minor ministerial office, of members nominally 
elected by the people of Martinique, Guadaloupo, Reunion, I’ondichorry, Quiana, Senegal 
or Cochin Ghina (omitting Algeria, Tunis, Madagascar, etc.), amounts to any solution of 
the problem. 
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administration of* public affairs, the reader might assume that h(^ has 
had placed before him the constitution of the USSR. Needless to say 
this would be a mistake. Not all the solidity of the base of the pyramid 
of soviets — not all the varied specialisation of its successive tiers of councils 
and the administration organs connected with them — not all the central- 
isation of supervision and direction in the highest governing gjpups of 
statesmen, would have enabled the Soviet Union to carry through success- 
fully, eitlier the extensive and rapid industrialisation of so heterogeneous 
a country, or the extraordinary transformation of agriculture now in 
progress over one-sixth of the earth’s land surface, without an equally 
elaborate organisation of “ Man as a Producer ”, in the trade union 
hierarchy of all kinds of wage or salary earners, and in the various associa- 
tiobs of owner-producers ineligible for trade union membership. There 
will then still remain to be considered the representation, through the 
consumers’ cooperative movement, of “ Man as a Consumer ”, in order 
to secure the maximum practicable adjustment of the nation’s production 
to the ne(‘cls and desircis of every member of the community. Moreover, 
we suggest that not even these three jiarticular forms of democracy, 
through which, as it is claimed, every adult in the USSR, with small and 
steadily dwiiuliMig (*xeeptions, finds a threefold ])lace in the constitution, 
would have sulficcd for such a unique task as that undertaken by the 
Bolsdieviks — ^tho transformation, from top to bottom, of the economic, 
social and cultural life of the whole community of the USSR — if provision 
had not also been made in the constitution, by remarkalile forms hitherto 
unknown to political science, for the continuous exercise of the Vocation 
of Leadership ; that leadership without which there can be no consistent 
or continuous government of any populous state, however democratic 
may bo its cliaracter and spirit. Before the reader can adequately appreci- 
ate the part of the constitution of the USSR that deals with " Man as a 
Citizen ”, ho must take into account also the parts dealing with “ Man 
as a Producer ” and “ Man as a Consumer " ; *and, last but certainly not 
least, also that dealing with the Vocation of Leadership, all of which are 
described in the ensuing cha})tcrs. ^Vhat we ha va given heje is therefore 
not a summary of the soviet constitution : this has necessarily to be 
reserved for the final chapter of Part I.*, entitled “Dictatorship or 
Demo<'rac,y ? ' 
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MAN AS A PRODUCER 

Throughout the USSR man as a producer is organised in two separate 
groupings, differing widely in their political, economic and social charac- 
teristics. First and foremost there are the trade unions, with inner circles 
of professional and craft associations, in conception derived from western 
Europe, more especially from Great Britain and Germany. Secondly, 
there are the associations of owner-producers, which — ignoring for the 
moment certain miscellaneous forms ^ — may be either manufacturing or 
agricultural, springing out of the old Russian artel or mir. These two 
types of mass organisation, though on friendly teims and frequently 
helping each other, are mutually exclusive. No member of any association 
of owner-producers can be a member of a trade union. 

SECTION I 

Soviet Trade Unionism 

The important place held by the trade union as a part of the con- 
stitution of the USSR has been explicitly affirmed by no less an authority 
than Stalin himself. Stalin was describing the various mass organisations, 
each of them extending from one end of the country to the other, and 
serving — to use his own terms — as “ bcHs and “ levers ’’ and “ guiding 
forces ”, all essential tO'W’hat Lenin had described as the “ broadlv based 
and extremely powerful proletarian apparatus ” of a federal constitution, 
rendering it both “ supply ” and effective. “ What are those organisa- 
tions,” Stalin continued. “ First of all there are [not, be it noted the 
Soviets, but] the trade unions, with their national and local ramifications 
in the form of productive, educational, cultural and other organisations. 
In these the workers of all trades and industries are united. Tliese are 
aot [Communist] Party organisations. Our trade unions can now be 
regarded as the general organisation of the w’orking' class now holding 
30wer in Soviet Russia. They constitute a school of communism. From 
ffiem are drawn the persons best fitted to occupy the leading positions in 
ill branches of administration. They form a link between the more 
idvanced and the comparatively backward sections of the working (dass, 
"or in them the masses of the workers tire united with the vanguard. 

“ Second [only secondly, be it noted] we have the soviets with their 
manifold national and local ramifications taking the form of administrative, 

^ Such as the fishermen and the peculiar group of Integral cooperatives in the 
Far North, ^together with some special groups like the ** war invalids (partiaUy disabled 
ex-soldlors), to ho described in a subsoouent section of this chapter. 
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industrial, military , cultural and other state organisations, together with a 
multitude ^of spontaneous mass groupings of the workers in the bodies 
which surround these organisations and link them up. with the general 
population. The soviets are the mass organisations of those who labour 
in town and country. . . . 

“ Thirdly, we have cooperatives of all kinds with their multiply ramifi- 
cations. . . . The cooperatives play a specially important part after the 
consolidation of the dictatorship of the proletariat, during the period of 
widespread construction. They form a link between the proletarian van- 
guard and the peasant masses whereby the latter can be induced to share 
im the work of socialist construction. . . . 

“ Lastly, we come to the party of the proletariat [the Communist 
Party], tlnj proletarian vanguard. Its strength lies in the fact that it 
attracts to its ranks the best elements of all the mass organisations of the 
proletariat. Its fuifction is to unify the work of all the mass organisations 
of the prcdi^tariat, without exception ; anJl to guide their activities towards 
a single end, the liberation of the proletariat. Unification and guidance 
are absolutely essential. There must be unity in the proletarian struggle ; 
the proletarian masses must be guided in their fight for power and for the 
upbuilding of 8o^•ialIsm ; and only the proletarian vanguard, only the party 
of the proletariat, is competent to unify and guide the work of the mass 
orga^iisations of the proletariat.*' ^ 

rra<U Union History in iht USSR “ 

We need not describe the slow beginning of Russian trade unionism 
in the last decades of the nineteenth century under conditions of illegality 

' Lniinisnii by Josof Stalin, vol. i., 1928, pp. 29-,'n. 

Wf need not taUf loo Boiioiisly the relative poMtioniu that Stalin assigned to the various 
hlocka of the eonatitutional wtructure of the USSR — either when he puls the trade unions 
first, or when ho puts the Communist Party last ! 

^ The book and pamphlet literature on soviet trade unionism during the past sixteen 
years has been enormous. We may eite first the publieafrfons of the International Labour 
Offiee of the League of Nations, such as The Trade Union Mormujit in Soviet Russia 
(1927, xii and 2S7 ]ip.) ; and Wayes atid Regulations of Conditions if Ijihour in the USSR, 
by S. Zagorsky (1930, viii and 212 pp.). To these may be added SiUction of Documents 
Relative to lAibuur Legislation in Forci in the USSR (British Government vS^ationery Office, 
1931. 200 pp.). 

Perhajis the most informative book down to 1928 is*the admirable monograph entitled 
Soviet Trade Unions, bv Robert W. Dunn (1928, Now York Vanguard Pre.s.s, ix and 238 
pp.) ; and down to 19:fl, The Soviet ]Vnrkir, by Joseph Freeman (1932, vii and 40S pp.) ; 
and Die russifichen Cfiwerksrhaften ; ihre Kntiricklung, ihre Zielsrtzung und ihre Stellung 
zum Staat, by Miehael Jakobson (Berlin, 1932, 1S8 pp.). 8i*e also “ Wages Policy in Soviet 
Russia”, by S. Laxadord ('hilds and A. A. Crottel, in Kconomir History, January 1932; 
‘‘The Transbkrnint ion of Soviet Trade Ciihms”, by Amy Hewe.s, in American Kconomic 
Review, December 1932; 7^he Trade Unions, the Party and the State, bv M. Tomsky 
(Moscow, 1927, 22 pp.)i The October f^evolut ion and the Trade I nions, by A. Abolin 

(Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 1933, 54 pp.). 
Much is to lie learned from After Ijcnin, by Michael Varbman, 1924 ; (’trie Training tw 
Soviet Russi^, 1929, and Making Bolsheviks, 1932, both by Professor S. N. HarjK'r ; Soviet 
Russia, by William O. ClinmlHTliii (1930. viii and 453 pp.) ; and The Kconomic Life of 
Soviet Russia, by Calvin B. Hoover, 1931. The Riport of the Minth All-Union Congr^s 
of Trade- Unions (ii» Knglish, Moscow', 1933) is invaluable. Several of the i^bove give 
extenaivo lista of Russian documents and w'orks. 
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and constant police persecution.^ It is sufficient to note that, in the 
revolutionary movement of 1905, combinations of industrial wage-earners 
spohtaneously arose in all the industrial areas. These trade unions, 
together with the contemporary soviets of workers and peasants ”, were, 
in fact, the organs of the popular upheaval. In 1905; and again in 1906, 
an AlhRussian Trade Union Conference was held in Moscow, representing 
some 600 separate unions, with about 250,000 members. In 1907 a second 
conference opened up relations with the trade union movement in western 
Europe, and actually sent a delegation to the International Labour and 
Socialist Congress at Stuttgart. All this activity was summarily suppressed 
by the Tsar’s police in 1908, when 107 unions were dissolved by a single 
ukase, and in the following years the Russian trade union movement was 
practically destroyed.^ Various industrial centres, however, kept alive 
“ underground ” groups of ‘‘ illegal ” propagandists. “ The industrial 
boom,” Trotsky tells us, “ beginning in 1910, lifted ^lle workers to their 
feet and gave a new impulse to their energy. The figures [of strikes] for 
1912-1914 almost repeat those for 1905-1907, but in the opposite order ; 
not from above downwards but from below upwards. On a new' and 
higher historical basis — there are more workers nowr, and they have more 
experience — a new revolutionary offensive begins. The first half-year of 
1914 clearly approaches, in the number of political strikes, the culminating 
point of the year of the first revolution. But w^ar breaks out and sharply 
interrupts this process. The first war months are marked by political 
inertness in the working class, but already in the spring of 1915 tlie numb- 
ness begins to pass. A new cycle of political strikes opens, a cycl(» whicdi 
in February 1917 wall culminate in the insurrection of soldiers and 
workers.” ® 

It has been estimated, however, that, on the outbreak of tlie revolution 
in February 1917, the total membership of all the trade unions throughout 
the Russian empire cannot have exceeded a few’ tens of thou.sands. During 
the interval between the February and October revolutions, trade unionism 
spread with startling rapidity through all the industrial areas. By June 

* The oarlUst attempts at trade unionism in JiusBia ap[>ear to date only from 1S75, 
when Zaslavsky, an organiser and propagandist of talent established at Odessa a 
“ Union of the Workers of Southern Russia ”, having industrial as well as political aims, 
which was promptly suppressed with severe punishment, no word about it lieing allowed 
to appear in the newspapers. In 1879 a simUar ” Union of the Workers of Northern 
Russia ” was established at St. Petersburg by a car^ientor named Stovan Khaltourine, 
'whose efforts were suppressed in 1881 (tlisioire, du parti communiaie. dc VIJUSS (parti 
bdehevik), par E. Yaroslavsky, Paris, 1931, pp. 24-25 ; see also From Peter the (heat to 
I^nin, by S. P. Turin, 1935, p. 34). 

* ” The unions were prohibited from assisting strikers ; they were closed down for 

attempting to intervene in the great strike nyivement ; members of the executives were 
arrested and exiled to Siberia ; funds were confiscated, and books wore taken to the police 
stations ; police were present at all meetings, which were closed down on the slightest 
pretext, and very often without any reason at all. . . . The iron fist of victorious 
reaction ruthlessly crushed the labour organisations at their birth ” (Trade Unions in 
Soviet Russia, by A. Losovsky, p. 15 ; Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn, 1928, 
p. 16). . 

* History of the Russian Revolution, by L. Trotsky, 1932, vol. i. p. 55. 
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1917 there were already 967 separate organisations, with an aggr«|gate 
membership of a million and a half. In that month the third All-Eussian 
Conference of Trade Unions was held, when a standing committee or 
executive board was appointed to guide the policy of the movement. By 
October 1917 the total trade union membership had come to exceed two 
millions. ^ 

Meanwhile there had developed a sharp rivalry between the trade 
unions, based on organisation by trades and directed mainly by the Men- 
sheviks, and the “ Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies ”, based on 
organisation by factories which were being permeated and presently 
dominated by the Bolsheviks. Both the trade unions and the new soviets 
were intimately connected with the factory committees, which had sprung 
up* spontaneously in most of the large establishments in Leningrad and 
Moscow. We give the issue in the words of a subsequent trade union 
leader. In June 19i7 he WTites : “ At the Third All-Russian Trade Union 
Conference (the first after the February revolution of 1917), the trade 
unions splil into two wings on one of the funda mental questions of Leninism 
— that of the bourgeois-democratic revolution growing into a socialist 
revolution. The Mensheviks, the Bundists [the separate organisation of 
the Jewish workmen | and the Social Revolutionaries, mainly representing 
the non-industrial unions and the small urban c(*ntres (of the industrial 
unions, the only one which constituted a firm bulwark of the Mensheviks, 
and that only temporarily, was tlie printers’ union), based their argument 
on the premiss that the revolution which was developing, both in its 
objective political sense and in its conUuit, was a bourgeois revolution ; 
and they therefore held that the only tasks of this revolution were those 
of bourgeois democratic reform. The Bolshevik premiss was the opposite. 
The Bolsheviks held that the growing revolution was a proletarian and 
socialist revolution, and that it would also incidentally f ^mplete the tasks 
of a bourgeois-democratic revolution.” ^ In his admirable work entitled 
Civic Training in Soviet Kassia, Professor S. N! Harper has described this 
internal feud and its ndation to the structure of soviet trade unionism. 
‘‘ An All-Russian ConfereiuM.* of Factory Commit te»»s was held on the very 
eve of the October revolution. It w^as called on the initiative of the Bol- 
sheviks, to compete with the executive board set up by the trade union 
conference of Juiufc (1917), at which the Mensheviks had the majority. 
This struggle between the rival party factions for the control of the organisa- 
tions of the workmen was decided by the October revolution. After the 
victory of the Bolsheviks, the factory committees and the trade unions 
were combined, the former becoming the primary units of tlie latter.” In 
January 1919 the first All-Russian Congress of Trade Unions was convened 
in Petrograd. It claimed an authority superior to that of the previous 
conference^. It decided to support the “ dictatorship of the proletariat ” 
established by Lenin, and to assist vigorously in building up the socialist 

' The October Itemlutioti ami the I'nide Unions, by A. Abulin, p. 7 (Cooi>efative Pub- 
lishing Socioty of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1933, 54 pp.). 
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statfi, throughout the RSFSR. ‘‘ For this purpose ”, it declared, “ factory 
committees must become local organs of the union, and must not carry 
on asL existence separate and apart from the trade union.” ^ The central 
committee of the factory committees was therefore to be abolished. 
Some of tlie unions, records Professor Harper, or at any rate some of 
their branches, such as that of the Moscow printers, “ would not recognise 
the congress ”, continuing for a time their independent existence, as a 
protest against the Bolshevik seizure of power. 

During the ensuing decade the position and functions of tlie trade 
unions in the soviet state became the subject of acute controversy. If 
we are to realise where they now stand in the constitution, we must briefly 
summarise the successive stages of this hotly contested dispute. For tlie 
first few months after October 1917, as we shall subsequently describe, 
the workmen assumed that they vrere, by tlieir committees in the several 
factories, to take over the whole function of the owhers and managers 
of the enterprises in which tliey were employed. In some cases, the 
workers’ committee formally appointed, not only the foremen, but also 
the previous proprietor, wdiom they made their manager. Nor was this 
conception confined to the Petrograd factories. There was a brief period 
during which the running of the trains on the Petrograd-Moscow railway 
was decided by the station staffs. Even on vessels of tlui Sovi(}t mercantile 
marine, the captains took their navigation orders from tlu^ committee 
elected by the ship’s company. Within six months, liowever, ijeiiin 
decided that such a form of workers’ control led only to chaos, and that 
there must be, in every case, a manager appointed by and responsibhi to 
the appropriate organ of the government. But for a long time the workers’ 
committees in the factories retained a large measure of control. They 
had to be consulted by .the manager on every matter in which they felt 
an interest. In many cases they appointed the manager’s chief assistant. 
Even the captain of a ship had such an assistant, who scrutinised every 
decision. But the workmen’s most effective control over industry was 
afforded by the fact that the government’s boards or commissions had, 
in their membership, ajarge proportion of the leaders of the trade unions. 
The trade unions were strongly represented on the Central Executive 
Committee and the Suprenfte Economic Council. They nominated the 


‘ In addition to Professor S. N, Harper’s Civic Training in Soviet Rumtia, the student 
should compare, for this controversy, the valuable summary in After Lenin, by Michael 
Farbman, 1924, p. 142, etc. ; and the interesting pamphlet by A. Aboliri, 7'he Octof>er 
Revolution and the Trade Unions ((‘ooperativo Publishing Socicity of Foreign Workers in 
the USSR, Moscow, 1933, 54 pp.). The last-named work gives the following statistics 
showing the gradual triumph of the BoLshevj^s : “ At the Third fJonforence of Trade 
Unions^ held in June 1917, the Bolsheviks and their adherents constituted 36*4 per cent, 
whilst the Mensheviks and their adherents constituted 55-5 per cent. At the First Congress 
of Trade Unions, held in January 1918, the Bolsheviks and their adherent^, represented 
as much as 65*6 per cent, whilst the Mensheviks and their adherents were only 21*4 per 
cent. At the Fifth Congress of Trade Unions, the Mensheviks and their syrapathisors 
were represented by only 2*2 per cent, while the Bolsheviks mimlierod 01*7 per cent ” 
(ibid, p. 13^. 
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People*^ Commissar for Labour. It was very largely they who manned 
the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. 

Upon this confusion of powers and responsibilities there supervened 
the Civil War, which submerged all controversy. The trade unions threw 
themselves whole-heartedly into the struggle, and supplied a large part 
of the government’s fighting forces. The union offices became principally 
recruiting centres, whilst the work of nearly every industrial establishment 
was conctmtrated on supplying the needs of tlie Red Army. The unions 
became, in substance if not in form, government organs. Membership 
was, by mere majority vote in each factory, made compulsory for all those 
at work. Trade union dues were simydy stopped from wages, and any 
trade union deficit was met by one or other of the forms of government 
sulfsidy.^ 

With the final expulsion from sovi(‘t territory of the last of the hostile 
armies, and the on«loming of tlie great famine, there came in 1921, as the 
only means of y)roviding the necessaries df life whilst the government was 
building ifp the heavy industries, the New Economic Policy (NEP), 
teinj)orarily allowing a limited amount of private capitalist enterprise for 
individual profit. What, then, was to be the j)osition of the trade unions ] 
Trotsky a’giad. from his military expericuice, tliat tlie industrial workers 
could b(‘st be organised as a labour army, and that the trade unions 
should be formally incorj)orated in the state machinery as government 
organs, through which common action could be ensured and industrial 
discipline maintained. Lenin, on the other hand, objected to this as a 
monstrous extension of bureaucracy. He realised also that NEP would 
inevitably produc(‘ the old trade dis])utos, for d<‘jiling with which an 
independ(Mit trade unionism was indispensable. ^Moreover, in the large 
enterprises, which wer(' to remain governmental, thiTe could be no going 
back from management by (pialified technicians and administrators, who 
must b(‘ a{)pointed by such state organs as the tru'^ts. Lenin argued 
that the unions would have their hainls full.* at least for some time to 
come, with ilidending th(' interests of the worktTS against exploitation by 
th<‘ fu ivate “ Nepmen ", even more Uian against tlie evils of bureaucracy 
in the governmimtal trusts. It was accordingly ollicialK* decided, in 
Uccember 1921. that the trade unions should l)e maile iiulependent of 
government machinerv and control, and that, whilst the\ should continue 

' “ During tlu‘ period of War Coniniunisni, wo ^^ont ihronpb u ^tat:o of inttalion, 
falling curn'TU'v, and wo oould not oolloot our trade union iluos rogularlv ... at that 
tiino wo took nionoy from tho state. The state suhMitlised us. Now we ha\e a stable 
ciirroney, we take no subsidies from the .state, except that whieh i'^ pn>vided for by the 
constitution and the law, and A\hich ib»wa logieally from the very nat\ire t*f the proletarian 
state. Tho code of labour laws, paragrafh ITm, runs : ‘ In ac(‘ordance with statute 10 
of the eonstitution of tho HSKSH, nil (irgans of tho stato must render to tho industrial 
unions and thoir organisations ovory nssistnnco, plaeo at their dl'^pos,d fully equipp^sd 
premises to*l>o used as Palnces of Labour, elinrge reduced rates for publii- serviees. such 
as posts, tolografdis, telephoiu's, railway and shipping rates, ete. 'J hese are the privileges 
and subsidies afforded to us ” (The Trade iht Variy and the N/uh, by M. lomsky, 

Moscow, 1927, p 
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to be essentially schools of communism, their specific function should be 
to improve their members’ material conditions, both by resisting exploita- 
tion^by private employers, and “ by rectifying the faults and exaggerations 
of economic bodies so far as they proceed from a bureaucratic perversion 
of the machinery of the state “ The chief task of the trade unions,” 
it was stated, is, “ from now onward, to safeguard at all times in every 
possible way, the class interests of the proletariat in its struggle with 
capitalism. This task should be openly given prominence. Trade Union 
machinery must be correspondingly reconstructed, reshaped and made 
complete. Tliere should be organised conflict commissions, strike funds, 
mutual aid funds and so on.” ^ 

It will be seen that, in setting up the several trade unions as inde- 
pendent defenders of the material interests of their members, primarily 
against the newly revived profit-making employers, their relation to the 
government as employer was left in some ambiguitj . It was therefore 
natural that each trade union should push for higher wages for its own 
members, irrespective both of the effect on the workers in othei industries 
and of the wider interests of the community as a whole. So long as the 
profit-making capitalism of NEP continued, this ambiguity in the trade 
union relation to government emplo)Tnent remained undecided. The 
trade unions did not objcict to the view that, whilst the working day 
should be shortened, the total output had to be augment(*d. Jliey 
willingly agreed to an almost universal adoption of piecework rates, under 
which both output and individual earnings WTre inereixsed. But when 
the policy of NEP was reversed, and government or cooperative employ- 
ment became universal, it was not easy for the workers to realise that 
they, as a class, had no enemy left to fight. Any further increasci in their 
wages, beyond that accompanied by an equivalent increase in ]>roduc1ion, 
could no longer be taken from the income of a private profit-maker. It 
now involved a definite encroachment on the amounts to be set aside for 
the social services and for the desired multiplication of factories and 
increase of machinery, development of electrification and so on, which, to 
the whole community ^of workers, in the long run, as necessary as 

their wages. 

With the introduction ofthe Five-Year Plan matters came to a crisis. 
At the Eighth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, in, 1928 1929, a sharp 
conflict took place. Tomsky, w’^ho liad been President of the All-Union 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), the supreme organ of the 
whole trade union movement, bluntly put the position of the trade unions 
in the USSR as being substantially the same as in the capitalist states. 
He emphasised the importance of thij complete freedom of each of the 
trade unions to press, as far as it could, for further and further improve- 
ments in the material contlitions of its own members, on the assumption 
that it was in such increases in wages in particular industries that the 

^ Report of commission (of which Lenin was a meml)er) of DccomisiW^ 1921, sum- 
tnarised in Soviet Trade Unions, by RoWt W. Dunn (New York, 1028), pp. 26-27. 
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prosperity of the nation consisted. It was not for the trade unions, he 
declared, to press for improvements in factory technique, even if these 
would lead to increased productivity. He (or one of his supporter^) is 
reported to have said that the government must indeed be hard up if it 
wanted “ socialist competition ” among the workers to increase output ! 
He did not see how the trade unions could control the industries on the 
basis of commercial accounting, and be at the same time the representa- 
tives and defenders of the interests of their own members. 

Against Tomsky’s view of trade union function,^ the whole influence 
of the Communist Party was thrown. It was not for such an anarchic 
scramble after rises in wages by the strongest trade unions, irrespective 
of their effect on the required universal increase of industrial productivity, 
that Lenin had restored trade union independence. The very existence 
of tlie Soviet State, it was held, depended on the bound forward of industrial 
productivity being 'tiniv(*rsal ; and, even if only from the standpoint of 
permanently scouring higher wages for rtieir own members, it was this 
universally*increascd production that it was the duty of the trade unions 
to promote. At the vT.ry congress, in December 1928, at which Tomsky, 
then making his last stand, so bluntly expressed his own views, the 
majority of tie* de legates were induced to elect to the all-powerful pre- 
sidium of the AUCCTT, L. M. Kaganovich, an assistant secretary of the 
Comyiunisty Party, who had been specially wselected for this service, and 
who devot(*d himself for the next two years to a continuous educational 
campaign among the committee-men and other ‘‘ activists ’’ in trade 
unionism, leading to a far-reaching reorganisation of trade union executives 
in personnel as widl as in policy. This was accompanied, at the beginning 
of 1930, by a general j)iirge in all departments of the state, as a result of 
the susf)iciou aroused as to lack of cordial cooperation in soviet policy by 
persons not sj)rung from the manual labour class. It wa« found that “ on 
January I, 1930, only 9 ])er cent of the personnel of the AUCfTU were 
of working-class origin. The' percentage cd’ former members of other 
parties to the* total number of c(»mmunists [Party members] was as follows : 
In the'AlIOCTLI 41-9 y)er cent; in t]ie central council of metal workers 
37 p(*r cent ; in the central council of printers 24 per ceiPt, etc. The 
purge exposc'd 19 persons of alien class origin in the newspaper Trud, 
persons originating jeorn among the mc'rchants, nobles, priests, etc. There 
were 18 descendants of nobles and merchants in the central committee of 
the trade union of .sovhd employees. In eh^ven central committees of trade 

' Tomsk v’m view of the task of trade iiiiionisin scoiiumI, in 1U27. quite satisfaetorv to 
an exoeplionally eoinpeU'nt and avmpathetie American ol)se^^o^. “ * A*; long as the 
wago syst-em exists in any country,’ says Chairman Tomsky of the Al FI , . the 

worker will naturally demand higher wagi-l than he receives. It is the duty of the tra<le 
unions to know the industry and each factory unitatui its possibUitusfor weethhj thi demands 
of the workers'"' {Soviet Trade Unions, by Kohert \V. Dunn. 1028. p. 82). But soviet 
theory holds^hat the deinand.H of the workers shoidd not be related to the productivity 
of “ each factory unit ”, but to that of the industry as u whole ; and not even to that of 
a particular industry^ but to that of soviet industries in general, preferably advancing as 
nearly as possible uniformly all along the line. 
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unions 53 personages were found who, in the past, were actively alien and 
hostile to the proletariat.” ^ These disafiected elements were eliminated. 

\|^hen the time came for the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions, in 1931, the current of opinion among the organised workers had 
been changed. Tomsky had, in the interval, on other grounds, fallen out 
with the Central Committee of the Communist Party ; and had retired in 
1929 from trade union leadership, at first from ill health, eventually taking 
another honourable but leas influential office.* 

After the Congress of 1928-1929, the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions (AUCCTU), under Kaganovich’s influence, enjoined all 
trade unionists to “ face production ”, and look to the output, not merely 
of their own factory, or even of their own industry, but of soviet industries 
as a whole. The Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the Communist Pal*ty, 
in 1930, decided that it was the duty of the trade unions actually to take 
the lead in promoting “ socialist competition ”, and also to organise 
“ shock brigades ” (iidarniki) ih order to raise to the utmost the pro- 
ductivity of the whole community. Not unnaturally, this lessofn was hard 
to learn. It has taken nearly a decade to persuade the strongest defenders 
of trade unionism that its function as an “ organ of revolt ” against the 
autocracy of each capitalist employer, and as an instrument for extracting 
from his profits the highest possible wage for the manual workers whom 
he employed, had passed away with the capitalist employer himself.* It 
required long-continued instruction to convince all the workmen that 
when they, in the aggregate, had the disposal of the entire net product 
of the nation’s combined industry, it was not in the “ profits ” of each 
establishment, but in the total amount produced by the conjoined 
labours of the whole of them, that they were pecuniarily interested ; and 
that what trade union organisation had to protect wjis, not so much the 
wage-rates of the workers in particular industries, as the earnings, and, 
indeed, the whole conditions of life, inside the factory and outside, of all 
the wage-earners of the USSR. 

Trade Union Structure in the USSR 

We are now in a position to appreciate the difierence between the 
structure of the trade unions in Soviet Communism from that of those of 

^ Repiyrt of Ninth Congress of Trade Unions, 193L pp. 2o-26. ^ 

* He was appointed in 1931 to V>o director of Gonisdat (subsoquontly called Ogiz)t 
the great state publishing establishment of the RSFSR. The struggle is summarised in 
Die rusaischen Gewerkschaften, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, pp. 141-143. 

• This has to be perpetually impressed, not only on young recruits but also on experi- 
enced foreign trade unionists working in the USSR. “ The primary task of the trade 
unions in the Soviet Union ”, declared Shvernik, the Secretary of the All-Union Central 
Committee of the Trade Unions, in an addrefs to 130 foreign worker delegates, in the 
Moscow Palace of Labour {Moscow Daily NewSy November 12, 1932), ” is to make workers 
realise that, as the sole owners of the means of production, they must learn to take responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of these means.” Hence, he continued, ” the sovioi trade union 
is not an isolated body, but an integral part of the entire soviet system, assisting in the 
fulfilment of production programmes by organising socialist competition and shock 
brigades, aSd attending to the cultural and economic requirements of the workers 
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Britain or the United States. The British or American trade union, bfing 
formed to fight the employers in each industry against any lowering of 
the wage-rates of particular crafts, and using for this purpose the dewice 
of collective bargaining to prevent the cut-throat competition among 
unemployed workmen for particular jobs, takes the form of a combination 
of workers of a particular craft, or, in the alternative, of a particular 
industry, seizing every opportunity for extracting higher wages from the 
employers of the particular establishments in which the members are 
employed. Each craft or industry, desperately anxious to save its own 
members from the morass of unemployment, accordingly fights for its own 
hand, irrespective of the effect on the cost of production of the establish- 
ment as a whole, or on the wage-rates of other crafts or industries. The 
soviet trade union, on the other hand, is not formed to fight anybody, 
and has no inducement to prevent the competition among workmen for 
particular jobs. Tlie pecuniary interest of its members is found in the 
productivity of soviet industry in general, which is made up of the pro- 
ductivity of all the factories in which they work ; and it is this aggregate 
productivity, not anybody’s profits, on which the standard wage-rates of 
all of them will directly depend. Moreover, apart from money wages, the 
soviet t^vule union is interested in its members’ protection against in- 
dustrial accidents, and the amenity and healthfiilness of their places of 
work«; in discussing and advising on the plans on which the factory is 
carried on ; in conducting the comrades’ courts in which the members 
themselves deal with minor delinquencies of tlieir own number ; in the 
amount of food and other commodities that, in the factory cooperative ” 
(including tin* newly d(‘veloped factory farms), can be got for the money 
wage ; in tlie administration of the sickness and accident and old-age 
pension insuraiicis which is entrusted to the local committee that the 
factory elects ; in the legal bureaux” which it ma’’ Mins for the aid 
of its members in ol)taining their rights ; in the housing accommodation 
secured for the personnel ; in the club-house which the factory provides 
for tlie members' recreation and education ; in the holiday resorts, oppor- 
tuniti(‘s for travel, and tickets for theatre and opera*that the lyiion secures 
for its members. It will be noted that in all this large and ever-growing 
sphere of trade union functions, the trade union acts as an organisation 
not of producers, fjir its members do not produce these services, but of 
consumers, in which all the workers in the enterprise are equally concerned. 

This brings us to the most important difference in structure between 
trade unionism in tlie USSR and tliat in other countries : as the soviet 
trade unions have not to fight profit-making employers, but to share in 
the organisation of the industry in which they are engaged, it is the estab- 
lishment as a wdiole, not any particular craft within it, and the whole of 
the cstabli|hments turning out the same kind of product, not any par- 
ticular branch of the industry, that is made the unit of trade union struc- 
ture. And as alL those working in the establishment are cooperatively 
creating the product, and not only those of any jiarticiilar craft, or grade. 
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or (vge, or sex, trade union membership logically embraces the whole staff 
or personnel of the establishment, from the general manager to the office- 
boy, from the foreman to the apprentice, from the most scientifically 
qualified specialist to the least skilled generiil labourer.^ 

Hence the trade union in the USSR is neither a craft nor an industrial 
union. . It is nearest to what has been called, in Great Britain, an employ 
ment union, in its most ideal comprehensiveness in a national monopoly. 
All those who work within any one establishment — the manager, the 
technicians, the clerks and book-keepers, the foremen, the artisans and 
labourers, the factory doctors and nurses, and even the canteen cooks 
and cleaners, and this entire personnel in all the establishments producing 
the same commodity or service throughout the USSR — are included in 
one union, whether the object of the nation-wide enterprise be extracting, 
manufacturing, transporting or distributing commodities, or rf'iidering 
administrative or cultural services of any kind. * 

A further principle, following from that of looking to the product 
instead of to the profit, is that of nation-wide organisation by establish- 
ments. All the tens of thousands of establishments in the USSR are 
grouped together for trade union purposes according to tlieir several pre- 
dominant products. This involves that all the wage-earners in each estab- 
lishment should belong to the particular trade union in which the estab- 
lishment is included. There are now no local trade unions, any more than 
craft or industrial unions. The number of separate unions, which has 
varied from time to time, was brought down to 23 ; then raised in 1931 
to 47 ; and on the comprehensive reorganisation in 1934, further increased 
to 154, having memberships ranging from less than a hundred thousand 
to half a million or so. We may add that, at the end of 1933 the aggregate 
contributing membersliip of the trade unions amount^Ml to about eighteen 
million persons — ^far more than in the trade unions of all the rest of the 
world put together — representing a total cemsus population of somcithing 
like forty millions, being "at least one-fourth of that of tin* whole of the 
USSR.2 

^ It is to bff noted that ** the one-shop one-union prinriple ” was laid down as axiomatio 
at the Second Trade Union Conference of 1906, and has over since boon iiK^rcasingly 
believed in {Soviet Trade Unioni^ by Roiiert W. I)iinn, 1928, pp. 1IM4). The railway 
workers* union (AZRG), which was the first effectively f«> cwtablish a union for Iho whole 
country, included from the outset all grades of railway employees, in all districts, from 
the highest superintendents to the lowest firemen {Die russischen (hwe.rkarhaften^ by 
Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 9). 

* The non-unionists among the wage-carnors, of whr)ra at any particular date there 
may be as many as four or five millions, comprise in the main : (a) newly engaged jicasants 
fresh from the farms, and other recruits for the first three months of tlieir service ; (6) 
seasonal workers returning periodically to p^sanl housoholds, though some sections of 
these, like the Leningrad dock labourers, are strongly unioniscMl ; (c) workers in newly 
established isolated factories distant from industrial centres, to which trade union organisa- 
tion has not yet spread ; (d) isolated wage-earners or small groups, engaged at wages by 
kustar artels or on peasant farms ; (e) a steadily diminishing proportion of boys and girls 
under sixteen ; and (/) an uncertain number of the “ deprived ” categories, statutorily 
excluded fyom trade union membership, but unobtrusively allowed to continue in employ- 
ment at wages ^r on salaries, sometimes because their services are particularly usefuL 
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The aggregate membership in past years is given as under : 

ml . . 1,475,000 1920 . . 5,122,006 

1918 . . 1,946,000 1921 . . 8,418,362 

1919 . . 3,706,779 

The total then fell to 5,846,000, largely due to the exclusion of individual 
independent handicraftsmen (kustari) and members of cooperative 
associations of owner-producers, or of the old artels. It continued to 
decline until 1923. It then rose as under : 

1924 . . 5,822,700 1926 . . 8,768,200 

1925 . . 6,950,000 1927 . . 9,827,000 

The trade union hierarchy — w^e use this word, as already explained, 
without any implication of dependence upon a superior authority — like 
the other piirts of the USSR constitution&l structure, is built up, in each 
trade uniorT, by a series of indirect elections based at the bottom upon 
direct popular election by the members of that union, whether paid by 
wages or salaries, irrespective of sex, craft, vocation, grade or amount of 
remuneration ; ai;rtt*mbled in relatively small meetings of men and women 
actually associated in work, whether by hand or by brain, in any kind of 
indutitrial or otlnn* establishment. Tliis trade union organisation has been 
only gradually formed into a broadly based pyramid uniform in its con- 
stitution in all trade unions all ov(*r the USSR, and this evolution has even 
now not reached complete identity. As it stood in 1933 it was w’ell sum- 
marised in a speech by Shvernik, the General Secretary of the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). “ We have at present ”, 
he said, “ forty-seven unions, each headed by its own central committee. 
The central committees . . . have regional committees , . under them; 
then come ttu* factory committees [fabkom] and the local committees 
[mestkom] in soviet institutions ; and in ailditidn to these the trade union 
group organisers. This principle of building up the trade unions . . . 
has enabled us to bring all eiiterpris(;s, all soviet ^nd [trading] business 

In Sopt<'ml)or 1934, Shvernik (Secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions), in propounding the seliemc of roorganisation, complained that 22 j)cr cent of all 
those employed for or salary in the USSR were outside the trade unions ; he said 

that the agricultural state farm w»)rkers' union had only 49 jicr cent, and the stock- 
breeding 8tati> farm workers’ union and that of the jicat workers only 54 per cent of the 
persons employed, whilst the railway -const ruction workers had no moi*e than 61 per cent. 
Even the machine- tract or station workers had only 73 i>er cent, the building tratles workers 
only 74 per cent, and the miners only 77 jx^r <*ent in their respective unions {Moscow 
Daily News, SeptemlK'r 10, 1934). 

The rules for admission, as revised in Skptemlx^r 1931 by the All-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions (AZRO), run as follows : All permanent wage (or salary) earners may join a 
trade union during the first days of employment. Seasonal workers may l)e admitt-ed as 
soon as thoyahave completed two months' uninterrupted work, and this waiting period 
may bo waived if they were engaged as seasonal workers in the previous year. Members 
of collective farms engaging in industrial, transjwrt or building work m w’a-ge (or salary) 
earners may at onot>*join tlie appropriate union {Kkomwiischcskaja Zhizn, September 16, 

1031 ). 
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institutions within the sphere of trade union organisation. [There arc now 
613,000 trade union groups, but] the basic nucleus ... is the factory 
cominittee [fabkom] and the local committee or mestkom in soviet and 
[commercial] business organisations. There arc 186,640 . . . committees 
of this kind. There are 888 regional departments . . . and ... 47 
central committees of trade unions. . . . All branches of national economy 
are covered by the trade union organisations, which unite in their ranks 
75 per cent of the total number of those working [for wages or salaries] 
in our national economy.’^ ^ 

The basis of the trade union hierarchy is the mooting or meotings for 
the choice of tlie factory committee (fabkom) which, in government 
offices and trading establishments and in all non-industrial institution^, is 
called the local committee (mestkom). The rule is to have one such com- 
mittee covering the whole of each establishment. But in the great cities 
there are enterprises so small t^hat several of tliem hav(^ to be grouped 
together to elect one factory committee. Sucli a tiny unit i^, liowever, 
more characteristic of the non-industrial establishments, siudi as hospitals 
or other medical institutions ; scliools, colleges and univ(‘rsities, and 
research institutions ; and tlie local offices of government di'partments. 
As was the case also before the revolution, the characteristic industrial 
establishment (or plant ”) in the industry of the USSR lias thousands of 
workers employed in its various departments, in nuiiKuous s(‘j)hrate 
buildings erected upon an extensive site, which often (exceeds in area a 
square mile. Thus the Rostselmash Agricultural Macdiine Works at 
Rostov-on-Don, which is not by any means the larg(*st ])lant, but wliich 
employs as many as 13,000 workers, has 32 separate shops, in which tliere 
are no fewer than 481 “ brigades Eacli brigade has its own meetings 
for discussion, and also*for the election of its own trade union organisf‘r 
and “ educational organiser ”, tliese being usually unjiaid officers. There 
should also be an unpaicj “ dues-colleetor ” for eacli, and oiu! or more. 
“ insurance ” delegates. Each shop also holds its own shop meiitings, at 
one of which a “ shop committee ” of seven members is clecdinl for the 
ensuing half-year, wdth a presideift and a secretary. For the factory 
committee in this great establishment the trade union members asscunble 
half-yearly in their several “ shops ”, 32 in number, eaiffi of which (dects 
one delegate, or in the larger shops tw^o or three, inAking 51 altogether. 
The total number of members of the 186,640 fabkoms and inestkoms in 
the USSR is estimiited at something like two millions, to which must be 
added another million or so of members of the various sub-committees or 
commissions working under these committees. Thus, apart from the 

' Speech of Welcome to Foreign Delegates, by N. M. Shvoniik, (iononil SocTotary of the 
AUCCTU, delivered May 8, 1933 (Moscow ; Cooperative Publishing So<’i<ity of Foreign 
Workers in the USSR, 1933, p. 6). The number of trade union groups givenfin Sbvernik’s 
speech to the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress itself ; see “ The Soviet Trade 
Unions on the Threshold of the Second Five-Year Plan in Report of the. Ninth Trade 
Union Corsgreaa (same publishers, p. 94). 

* A brigade may bo a particular shift, or a group engaged on a con^mon job. 
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officers, paid and unpaid, at least 16 per cent of the trade union members 

are actively engaged in committee work.^ 

« 

2'rade Union KhetionA in the USSR 

It must not be supposed that these trade union elections are tame and 
lifeless affairs. The resolutions of the Sixteenth All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party, repeated in substance at the Fifth Plenum of the 
AUCCTU in 1931, went into elaboratii detail as to the steps to be taken, 
in every establishment in every trade union in every part of the USSR, 
to make the election an occasion for a stirring campaign among all the 
wage-earners, in which the “ a(;tivists ” — those who actually took part in 
the camj)aigning work — numbered more than two millions ; in Moscow 
aloTie more than 100,000.^ 

!Nor was the trade union election campaign of 1931 an exceptional 
effort. In 1933 we *lnd the AUCCTU, which is the apex of the trade union 
pyramid for the wliole USSR, again issuiifg detailed instructions for a still 

' It may 1 hi that th<‘HO i)o{)iilar im*otiiijjH ha* traUf* union business (including 

elections of delegates to other (MUJiieilM and eoinmittees) ditler in the follrjwing respects 
from the meetings (d ^^ork(‘rs, also ludd in the factories, oflices or institutions but separately 
and at differei i c’ fnun w Inch emanate the soviet hierarchy. The trade union meeting 
{a) a<lmil. workers umh'i eighteen, lait is c-onlined to those (»f all agci contributing to the 
trade union ; {h) its decisions within its own spliere of action, and not contrary to law', 
can U* \etoed only h\ the higher authorities of the trade union hierarchy, not by those 
of the soviet hierarchy ; (c) it has nothing corresporuling to the nf>n-factory meetings 
W’here the so-called unorgioii.sed workers, being either cloincstu* workers or tho.se w'lio are 
not working for wage or .salary, can \otc* for the so\ict. 

Tile trade union meetings are in\ariablv held on the premises of the factory, olhee or 
institution, whi<‘h have to he placed gratuitously at the dispo.sal of the trade union for 
this jairpose. either in tlie ('Veiling or ut .some other time oiilHide working hours that is 
mo.st coiivenienl to those entitled to attend. Although the minimum ago for admission 
to trnd(< union memlKT.ship is sixteen, only tliose who have attainetl the ago of eighteen 
an' entitled to \ote at eh'ctioiis. Those emphntMi part time in more than (Uio factory, 
oniee or instil ul«' iua\ attend the meetings of all of them, Imt me; ote onl\ once at any 
eb'ction. 

- S(M‘ Sh\ernik's speech to Ninth All-X'nion Trade I'niUn (Nmgre.s.^ (*' The »S(niet Trade 
rnioiis on the Threshold ot the Second Fl\e-^ear Plan IIKIH, j). 90). As an immediate 
outcome of this eampaigii throughout th(' TSSH no fewer than l.2tM).()tK) applications 
w'ore made for trad(' union meiiihership, mon^than l.">U,0tM) for memhershyi of the Young 
Communist Livigue (( 'omsoniols), and lOtbtMlU for memh(‘r.ship of the (.Vuumiinist Party. 
“ The ranks of lh(‘ shock- w'orkers w'ere reinfor('(Ml by th^ addition of 92(MMK) new workers. 
130, (M)0 iK'W’ .shock-brigades and busiiu'ss-aeeoiintmg brigiuh's were organised and 2, >0.000 
workers’ n'eoiumeiida .lions submitted (to th(' management'*). ... As a result of this 
eamjmign a number of entt'rpri.ses 1 cguii to overhaul their industrial and linanejal ])lans. 
Summing up the woik of the trade unions in connection with the election campaign w'o 
must say outright that in no otlier country save the TSSU. in no other trade unions 
save those of the soviets, is then' such a highly de\ eloped tradt' union democracy” 
(ibitl.). 

In the ” collective ngrwmenl campaign ” at Dniepropetrovsk in 1933, “ in j>n»paration 
for th«' approaching Ninth (\mgrcss (>f Trade Unions ”, “ thi' 4(),0(H) workers of the 
Dniepropetrovsk st('el plant responded . . . with great enthusiasm. During this period 
282 new' shoek- brigades and 98 eo.st-aeeoiiiiting brigades wvre organist'd. The Communist 
Party recru^ed 280 ik'w memlK*rs ; tiO joined the trade union. .More than 73 j>er cent of 
tho workers attend technicnl schools ” (pamphlet by L. Kaiifmann, published by the 
Cooperative Publishing Society of Fondgn Workers in the I’SSH, 1932 : see also Moscow 
News, w'oekly editi(hi, March 23. 1932). • 
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greater campaign.^ It commands that, for 1933, these elections must 
be made the occasion for resolute proletarian self-criticism, both through 
volimtary ‘ check-up ’ brigades of the workers, reviewing the work of their 
representatives, and through ‘ mass-accounting ’ meetings, where every 
trade union official, from the group dues-collector to the president of the 
factory (or ‘ plant ’) committee, must report, to union members and non- 
members alike, what he has accomplished during the year. The ‘ election 
campaign * must help in the drive against absenteeism, in training new 
workers and taking them into the union, and in spreading knowledge of 
constructive achievements. It should give a new impulse to socialist 
competition and shock-brigade work, as well as in action for improving 
workers’ living conditions. ... All the work of the election campaign 
should be based on socialist competition between the various trade uftion 
groups within the plant (establishment), and between plants, for the best 
mobilisation of the working masses to carry out the* Plan ; the greatest 
improvement in living conditicfns ; 100 per cent attendance at election 
meetings ; enrolment of new workers into the union.” Prior tO the actual 
election meetings, there arc to be preliminary “ accounting ” meetings, 
when every officer and representative must give an account of his steward- 
ship ; and also discussion meetings in the groups formed by brigades or 
shifts. The account of the work done must be put in the “ wall news- 
papers ”, which should be renewed daily whilst the campaign lasts and 
full use must be made of the radio, the mo\nes, the local press, “ evenings 
of questions and answers ”, meetings of wives and cliildrcn of workers, 
and so on, in order to ‘‘ mobilise the masses ” to take part in the elections 
and to understand the problems. To draw up the programme of the elec- 
tion campaign, and to fix the dates of the various meetings, together with 
the publication of the names of candidates and the actual conduct of the 
election, will be the work of special election commissions for each shop 
and for the whole establishment, chosen by trade union members at the 
accounting or special meetings, and confirmed by the next higher trade 
union authority. Nominations may be made orally at a meeting, or by 
handing in a signed list of names. ^F’ive days before the elect ion, the list 
of candidat(?& must be posted in all main shops, departments, clubs, “ Red 
Corners ”, residential barracks and workmen’s trains, tog(dher with the 
production experience of, and the social work ac(;ji>mplished by each 
candidate, with the name of his nominator. At the election meeting there 
must be 75 per cent present of the trade union members acitually working 
on that date. Voting is by show of hands, to be counted by special 
counters elected by the meeting. To be elected, a candidate must be 
approved by at least 60 per cent of tlie voters present. A mere plurality 
cannot elect. 

We have no information as to tne extent of the “ liveliness ” of these 

^ See the lengthy and detailed inMtructionH for the oloction campaign " published in 
the official trade union organ Trud, of which a summary appeared in the Moscow Daily 
News, December 12, 1932. 
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trade union election campaigns throughout the whole country ; and it 
may well be that, over so vast an area as the USSR, with electorates of 
very different habits and capacities, the well-meant instructions emanating 
from the highest trade union authority will not always be fully obeyed. 
But we have been impressed by various testimonies on the subject. The 
workers’ meetings are frcf^uent and well attended, to the extent of 50, and 
sometimes even 75 per cent of the whole body, and by women as well as 
by men. They are the occasions for much unrestrained discussion of 
persons, as well as of industrial policy, and local conditions of life. There 
is a laudable desire to encourage the newer and younger members, and to 
recruit the committees with new blood. And — what seems to us very 
noteworthy — the members of the Communist Party, who undoubtedly 
constitute most of the “ activists ” giving liveliness to an election cam- 
pai^m, do not monopolise the places. On the contrary, they definitely 
promote the electior^of a considerable number of “ non-Party ” candidates, 
in order, as tlicy quite frankly say, to bring them effectively into the work 
of administration, which to be successful, needs to be based upon proper 
representation of the whole people.^ 

The total number of meetings in the USSR for the election of factory 
committees, ev’^en within each of the 154 trade unions, has not been 
ascertained, but is evidently very large — in some of these unions running 
into tens of thousands. For the entire eighteen million membership of 
the whole 154 unions, tlie number of such meetings concerned in the elec- 
tion of no fewer than 513,000 groups, brigades or shifts, and about one- 
third of that number of committees, must run into something like a 
million. As these members’ meetings arc held at intervals throughout the 
year — though only once or twice a year for the purpose of el(‘cting the 
factory committe(‘ — their aggregate number, in the whole USSR, must be 
in the neighbourhood of fiv^e millions in every twelve-month — certainly a 
broad popular base for the trade union hierarchy ! 

But these members’ meetings .are much jnore than tlie base of a 
hierarchy. The political science student must not allow the excitement of 
the election campaigns in the trade unions to obscure the more solid daily 
work of the various committees and* commissions* regional councils and 
central committees of each union, in which, 9 s we have seen, apart from 
the salaried officials, not fewer than a couple of million members are con- 
tinuously engaged.* It must be remembered that the fabkom and mestkom 
have a large part to play in the current administration of the factory, 
office or institution. The meetings for these purposes are frequent and 
lengthy, often with elaborate agendas, which differ from enterprise to 
enterprise. The manager or director, with the technicians most nearly 
concerned, meet, on terms of equa^ty, the representatives of every grade 

^ For the Rostov .Agricultural Machine Works (Rostwlraash) we hapj^en to have the 
figures. Of the 61 membtirs of the factory committee, only 24 were, in 1932, members 
of the Communist Part.y. Much the Baine proportion was found iu the 32 shop committees, 
and among the 400 frado union officials (mostly unpaid). 
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in the establishment. Often more striking to our western eyes than a 
factory meeting is the administration, by such a committee (mestkom) of a 
non-industrial institution. We ourselves attended, during our voyage, a 
meeting of the “ ship’s soviet ”, belonging to the Seafarers’ Trade Union, 
at which the captain laid the ship’s accounts before the meeting of the 
entire crew and explained the items. One of the electricians presided, 
and all sections of the ship’s company, including several women, were 
represented. As the accounts indicated a loss on the voyage, various 
criticisms were made on the expenses. One sailor asked why the ships 
used such a costly wharfage site on the Thames. The captain rcplic^d 
that it was worth the rent to be so near the butter market. One of the 
stewards asked why such a high speed had been maintained on the last 
voyage ; only to be told that a better price was expect(‘d for the cw’go 
if it could reach the Thames before a specified day. Many other questions 
and answers followed. It was impossible not to be* impressed with the 
educational value of the discussion, as well as by the complete sense of 
comradeship among all ranks, and the feeling of being engaged in a 
common task. 

We add another sample, in an account by an American nurse, of an 
ordinary meeting of the Medical Workers’ Union in a Leningrad hospital. 
“ The routine meetings of these unions are apt to be vivid o(X‘asi()ns, with 
a picturesque red-kerchiefed laundry w'orker in the chair, a woman doctor 
graduated from the Sorbonne as recording secretary, and (‘ommittcos 
including the tolerant, humorous-eyed director of the institution, wlio 
may have been a famous specialist fifteen years ago, an (‘xcitabl(‘ young 
doctor who is equally enthusiastic for communism and for medical research, 
a sleepy stove-man whose high boots reek of poorly cunxl leather, and 
several rows of whispering, stolid nurses and orderlii‘s. The meetings last 
long into the night, as iriuch of the detailed administration of the hospital 
or clinic is discussed and decided here. Complicated technical details Ijave 
to be put into slow and si/nple language, a process often exacting heavy 
toll from the patience of the nimble-witted doctors, but when the session 
is at last over there has usually been worked out a ratlier remarkable under- 
standing of *fche situation, together with the intelligent coop(*ration of 
difierent groups among the ^stafl. These union meetings are a real school 
of democracy.” ^ 

The Trade Union Factory Committee 

The trade union factory (FZK) or institution committee (fabkom or 
mestkom) of between 5 and 50 members, has important, varied and con- 
tinuous functions. Its plenum meetings may not be more frequent than 
once a quarter, ^ but it always elects annually a president and secretary, 
who in all the larger units generally give their whole time to trade union 

' Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Hainos, p. 33. * 

* In the large industrial plants the committees of the various shops, shifts or brigades, 
to which reference has already been made, usually meet three or four times a month, 
independentiy of the meetings of the fabkom. 
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work ; and a presidium of half a dozen to a dozen members, which usiSleklly 
meets eveiy week or two.^ It undertakes, as regards all those employed 
in the factory, office or institution, the detailed administration of the 
various branches of social insurance ; the arrangements for sending 
workers to convalescent or holiday homes ; the management of the factory 
club, the factory canteen or dining-rooms, and any factory cultural under- 
takings, and even the allocation among the workers of theatre and concert 
tickets placed at their disposal. For any or all of these duties separate 
commissions may be appointed, on which trade union members not elected 
to the factory committee may be asked to serve. ^ The officers and pre- 
sidium of the committee are in constant relations with the management 
of ^le factory, office or institute, over which they have no actual control, 
but which must always inform the factory committee of proposed changes, 
discuss with them of the workers’ grievances, hear their suggestions, 
and generally consult with them as to the4)ossibility of increasing the out- 
put, lessening waste and diminishing cost. It is the factory committee 
which organises shock brigades, and, on behalf of the workers, enters into 
“ socialist competition ” with other factories, offices or institutions, as to 
which can achieve the most during a given period. 

Collective Bargaining in the USSR 

The soviet trade unions play such a large part in social administration, 
and have so many difT'*rent functions, that the foreign observer is apt to 
underestimate the amount and the importance of their work in collective 
bargaining. Far from there being less collective bargaining in the USSR 
than in Great Britain or the United States, or in Germany before the 
Hitlerite dictatorsliip, there is actually very much more than in any other 
country in the world. To make this clear wc must anticipate what will be 
explained in greater detail in our subsequent chapter . » litled “ Planned 
Production for Community Consumption 

In the USSR, as in every country in which trade unionism has passed 
from the stage of small local combinations to that of national unions com- 
prising whole industries, the standard time-rates 'in each industry are 
settled, not by the several establishments or localities in which the 
industry is carried on, but in negotiations between committees representing 
respectively the wht)ie of the workers and the whole of the managements 
in the country. So far as concerns the basic rates of time wages in each 

^ Among the usual subcommittees or commissions under the factory committee aro 
those (1) for the protection of workers and the promotion of their health, ineliiding safe- 
guarding of machinery, housing, day nurseries, rest-houses, etc. ; (2) for “ cultural- 
educational matters ”, including technical classes, libraries, wall newspapers, theatre 
tickets, etc. ; (3) wage assessments and disputes ; (4) production, including all possible 
improvements in productivity ; (5) auditing ; (6) finance ; (7) intemalional workers’ 
relief ; (8) cqiiperativo society ; (9) club management, and often many others. 

* Those who give their whole time to trade union duties receive from trade union funds 
salaries equal to their earnings in the factory. All others aro allowed ” time off ”, without 
any objection by th<f management, without loss of pay, to perform any duties for which 
their fellow-workmen have chosen them. 
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unibn, and the coefficient of increase to be%pplied to these for the ensuing 
year throughout the whole of soviet industry, this collective bargaining is 
concentrated, in the main, in one prolonged and manifold discussion, in^ 
the early months of each year, between the AUCCTU and the central 
committees of all the 154 trade unions, on the one hand, and the repre- 
sentatives of the Sovnarkom and the managements of the various trusts 
and public services on the other. The note in these discussions is not one 
of conflict and struggle between two hostile parties, each endeavouring to ' 
deprive the other of something to which it clings for its own benefit, but 
rather one of objective examination of the statistical facts and the con- 
siderations of public policy, to which both parties agree to defer. “ The 
peculiar feature of the soviet collective agreements ”, said a trade lyiion 
ref^reseiitative, “ is the absence of the enemy party.” It is, indeed, not 
so much a new rate of wages that has to be determi^\ed as the “ G(Mie''al 
Plan ” of soviet industry for the ensuing year or years, in which, as will 
be explained in a subsequent chapter, the amount of wages ris only one 
of several determining factors. The collective bargaining of the trade 
unions is far from being merely series of tussles between “ labour ” and 
“ capital ”, as to the shifting boundary-line between wages and profits. 
What emerges from the discussions is specific allocation of the entire net 
product of the community’s industry, arrived at by agreemtmt as to the 
nature and amount of the aggregate sums to be set aside for parfieular 
objects of common concern. Although there is no tribute of rent or profit 
to be abstracted, it is recognised that the whole produce cannot be dis- 
tributed as “ personal wages ”. A substantial part must annually be 
devoted not only to repairs and making good the depreciation of plant, 
but also to the extension of the nation’s industry, and the building and 
equipping of additional minfes, factories, ships and railways. This (expan- 
sion is universally recognised as necessary, not merely to meet the 
clamorous demand of thq workers themselves for additional commodities 
but also in order to make the USSR as far as possible independent of tlie 
hostile capitalist states. There is no limit within view to this eflective 
demand foi^more goods, and better*; and as we shall show, in a subse(|ueut 
chapter, there is no reason Jbo suppose that any such limit wdll ov(^r appear. 
It is, indeed, one of the essential conditions of “ Planned Production for 
Community Consumption ” that it provides for the popular dom;ui(l being 
always effective demand ”, either for commodities and services, or for 
holidays and a shortening of the hours of labour. But the annual incn?asc 
of industry is necessarily limited by the forces then and there available, 
and in particular by the labour power of the ever-increasing population, 
swollen by the peasants whom the fnechanisation of agriculture is con- 
stantly dispensing with. Here the statistics annually worked out by the 
State Planning Commission carry irresistible weight. It is^to no one’s 
interest to waste any of the labour force that will be available, and thus 
allow uuemployment to recur. Then there are the necessary “ overhead 
charges ” of the nation to be provided for ; the cost of all ^he government 
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departments, national defence, and the administration of justice, togettier 
with a matter in which the workers of the USSR are more keenly interested 
than those of any other country, namely, scientific exploration and reseaTch . 
Here, too, the calculation is largely a matter of statistics of how much can 
be immediately undertaken out of the programme already decided on by 
the peophi’s representatives. Finally there is the total estimated cost of 
the extensive and ever-expanding social services, including not only the 
whole educational and “ pre-school ” system, with all its maintenance 
scholarships ; the far-flung state medical service in its innumerable forms ; 
the endless task of sanitation and rehousing for the whole population ; the 
constantly growing social insurance to which the workers make no indi- 
vid^jal contribution ; the publicly organised provision for physical and 
mental recreation of every kind, and so on. This whole exj)enditure' — 
now amounting to fi^out 50 per cent of what the workman rlraws in cash 
as liis wages -is significantly known as j:he “socialised wage”. It is 
always the subject of trade union pressure, but of pressure for its increase, 
notwitlistanding the obvious fact that every kopek of increase lessens the 
balance* that is available for distribution as “ personal wages ”, For it is 
tli(‘ whole of remains, after the above-named “ cuts ” have been 

made from the estimated product of the year, that tlie trade unions accept 
as the lump sum available for the personal wages of the whole aggregate 
of wotkers by hand or by brain. It is the amount of this residue divided 
by the total number of workers that enables the coefficient of increase of 
standard timci wages — the percentage by which last year's wage-rates can 
be augmented — to be calculated. 

Exactly how this aggregate wage-fund shall be shared among the whole 
army of workers em])loyed at wages or salaries is left, v<*rv largely, to be 
worked out by the central committees of the 154 trade unions, in consulta- 
tion witli their joint body, the All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU). We cun give here only a b^ief summary of the way 
it is (lone, leaving to o\ir subsequent chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” 
a fuller exposition alike of principle and practice. It must here suffice to 
say that the trade unionists in the IhSPTR, after various experiments in the 
nature of ** trial and error ", agree in a common system of grading, which 
is continually being better adjusted to the technical peculiarities and the 
changing circiimstaift*es of tlie various localities in which each industry is 
carricMl on. Separate provision has to be made for the remuneration, on 
the OIK* hand, of apprentices and other novices, and such indispensable 
but non-material workers as gatekeepers and clerks ; and. on the other, 
for that of specialist technicians and administrators, all of whom, it will 
be remembered, are members of the^trade union concerned. In all these 
cases it has become plain to all concerned that the decisive factor is the 
necessity oftattracting to each industry and each locality the necessary 
“ cadres ” of eacli kind of skill and ability. The problem is not one of 
trying how little tht! indispensable people can be got for, but of discover- 
ing by what iiKlucements and special provision for training the existing 
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shortage in these “ cadres ” can be most effectively diminished. Then the 
main body of manual workers are divided into eight or more grades, as 
may be found most suited to the industrial processes ; grades not accord- 
ing to craft or function, but according to degrees of skill or capacity, very 
largely based on its relative scarcity. The grades are, in fact, grades of 
wage-rates ; fixed according to what is called “ social value ”, whicli means, 
in effect, according to the relative scarcity of any particular kind of capacity 
to perform the operations required. These graded wage-rates rise by 
steps from one for the unskilled worker to two, four or eight times that 
amount per month for different degrees of skill or capacity. Any worker 
may enter any grade for which he* can perform the work. The zealous 
and ambitious young man in the lowest grade (say grade one) may at 
auy time claim to be promoted to grade two. “ Very well,” is the response, 
“ you can have a fortnight’s trial. If in that time y^u make good, tc the 
satisfaction of the management and of the trade union official, you will 
remain in grade two, and draw its higher rate of wage. If ru)t, you will 
revert to your lower grade.” Presently the workman claims to he able to 
proceed to grade four, when the same procedure is gone through. The 
result is that a very large proportion of the young workers — in one factory 
we were told, it ran up to 90 per cent — are found to be voluntarily studying 
in evening classes (which charge no fees), endeavouring to improve 
their qualifications ”. As there is no risk of unemployment, and as all 
the workers in each industry are in one and the same union, there are no 
“ demarcation ” disputes. As every increase in skill and capacity means 
increase of output and decrease of “ spoilage ” or waste, tin* managenu'nt. 
and equally the trade union, has nothing but welcome for its uuskilled 
labourers turning themselves into skilled mechanics, and even into 
scientifically educated engineers. All that is essential is that tin* growtli 
of net output should at least keep pace with the increased wage-bill. 

So much for the principles and methods by which the c,olle(*tive bar- 
gaining over the national wage-rates is conducted. But in all industries, 
and in every country, the sphere of collective bargaining (^ompris(\s much 
more than ^e national scale of wage-rates. Over all the rest of the field, 
it is the local organisations of each union in the USSlt that ent(*r into 
protracted discussions with the management of the partu^ular factory in 
which the members arc working. In the first place, tnere is the jierpetual 
business of fixing the piecework rates for each task or proci'ss. Here the 
national timework rate for each hour’s work has to be translated into an 
equivalent payment for each job, so that any worker accepted for employ- 
ment, and not subject to any physical disability, should be able, with 
ordinary diligence, to earn at least h;he standard rate for each month. 
What is indispensable in fixing piecework rates is equality as between 
different tasks or processes. Those workers who work inora, quickly or 
more efficiently, than the common man will, with the full approval of 
the management, and to the eventual advantage of every person in the 
factory, take home higher earnings, which are amply compensated for 
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by the increased output by which everybody gains. In the USSR jt is 
the trade union’s own official, the rate-fixer for whose training in the 
principles And practice of rate-fixing the trade union has often paid, jvho 
has the initiative and the greatest influence in fixing the piecework rates, 
on the basis of equality between different jobs, and of equivalence, for 
the common man of ordinary diligence, of the earnings by time and by 
the piece. The management has its own officials, who may object to any 
proposed rate as not conforming to these principlcjs. If the experts on 
each side cannot agree, tlie matter goes to arbitration. But, in the USSR, 
the management has no pecuniary inducement to “ cut ” the rates ! 

We have, however, far from completed the exploration of tlie sphere 
of.colicctivc bargaining in the USSR. For the workman in that land of 
proletarian dictatorship, tlie factory is not merely the place in which he 
earns a toilsome wage. It is very largely the centre of his life. It often 
provides liis dwellin§-plaee and his club, his children’s nursery -school and 
kindergarten, his own and his wife’s technical classes, their excursions on 
free days jfnd their annual vacations, their extensive and varied social 
insurance. All these things and much else are dealt with by the trade 
union. What is novel and unexpected is to find them matters of collective 
bargaining with tiie factory management, to be provided, wholly or partly 
by the management ilself, as part of the overhead charges of the under- 
taking, though almost entindy administered by the trade union com- 
mittees. The foreign ol)serv<»r is surprised to find the Scif(‘ty and amenity 
of the plac(‘s of work, tlie provision of ho.spital and sanatorium beds, the 
measures taken for the prevention of accidents, the provision of additional 
or better dw(*lling accommodation for the persons employed, the establish- 
ment fif creches and kindergartens for the young children ; the workmeir.s 
clubhouse and the technical classes provided to enable them to improve 
their qualifications — and many other matters of imporraiice to the work- 
men’s daily life, dealt with in the detailed agreement (koldogovor) drawn 
up annually in March between the management ilnd the various workmen’s 
committees, in time to allow the managtunent to provide, in the budget 
for the factory operations, the necessiM-y increases iu factory exjicnditure, 
whitdi liavt* all to fiiul tluur place in the General Plan. These increases 
are sometimes considerable. ‘‘Four million ■roubles we read, “have 
been granted for ^'orkers’ housing by the Petrovsk and Lenin metal 
plant of Dniepnqietrovsk. according to the Planning Department of the 
AUCCTIT. Two more children’s nurseries will be built. The workers, in 
turn, agree to increase oiitput 38 per cent. Their wages will go up 124 
per cent. Metal workers up to now have occupied the nineteenth place 
on tlie wage list. In the present w^gc revisions they will bo elevated to 
third place.” ' As there are no tributes to private persons of rent or 
profit out of whic h these expenses can be drawn, the argument turns on 
the necessary limits to such a disposal of the aggregate product, and the 

* Paniphlot hy L. Ivaiifniann (CVH>i.H*rat ivo PuMishin^ St»rioty of Fon'igu ^^orkera in 
U8SR. 1932) ;’hco Mojicnw wwkly cnlitioii, March 2xS, 1932. 
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mutual relation of tlie shares allotted respectively to these socialised 
wages ’’ and the “ personal wages 

In these annual discussions with the management of each factory, it 
is astonishing to see how large is the proportion of the workmen who 
are drawn in to take part. In March 1932 Shvernik said : “ The attend- 
ance of workers and employees at the meetings where drafts of the new 
collective agreements were discussed has, in a number of enterprises, l)een 
as high as 95 or 100 per cent. The number of workers who took part in 
drawing up the collective agreement at the ‘ Hammer and Sickle ’ plant 
amounted to 98-6 per cent ; at the Stalingrad Tractor plant, 97 per cent ; 
at the * Red October ’, 97 per cent ; at the Yaroslav Brake plant, 100 per 
cent ; at the Shinsky Textile plant, 100 per cent.” ^ Even if this partici- 
pation in the collective bargaining, of practically the entire local merrfber- 
ship of the trade union, amounts to no more than attendance at the 
meetings, listening to the speeches, occasionally asking questions, and tlien 
unprotestingly adopting a unaAimous decision, this must be admitted to 
be in itself no little political education, and not a bad method'^of arousing 
in the rank and file that “ consciousness of consent ” vrliich is necessary 
to efEective democracy. Moreover, the treaty is never unilateral. An 
agreement made by soviet workers ”, writes a trade union representative, 
“ is in reality a promise they make to themselves and their fi^llow-workers 
to fulfil certain self-determined conditions. No outsich‘ co(‘rciv(* power 
exists. . . . In capitalist countries collective agreements are the armistice 
terms of two hostile forces. In the negotiations the employers strive to 
force the worst possible conditions on the workers. . . . Hen' there is no 
enemy. No one tries to give as little as he can for as much as In* can.” 

Apart, however, from the annual discussions, there is a great (h*al of 
collective bargaining going on throughout tht^ wliole year. Nrw deter- 
minations of piecework rates have to be made for novel jobs ; there may 
be special bonuses to be given for particular jol)s or exceptional service* ; 
and there is the inevitable stream of complaints from individual workmen 
about real or imaginary ill-treatment, expressing di.scontent witli the 
piecework rates for tjieir particular jobs, or appealing against dismissal 
or other disciplinary action. Actual suspension of work by a strike is, 
by this time, practically unknown; but this does not mean that tln^re 
are no divergences of view betivecn the management and whole grf»iips 
of workmen. As we have already mentioned, any such di.spute is prompt ly 
referred to what is popularly tcTmed “ the triangle ”, an arbitratimi court 
within the factory, office or institution, formed for each occasion and 

^ Pamphlet by L. Kaufroann (Cooperative PubliHhiriK Society of porei^jn \V<»rkt‘r« in 
C8SR, 1932); see Mmcow Ntwa, weekly edi^on, Marcli 28. 19.32. 

* Shvernik’H speech in Report of Ninth Trade Union Comjrt HH, 19.33, pp. ri4-6i5. 

These “ koldogovor or annval agreements between the faeforj' employwH and the 
factory management, are elaborate and lengthy printc^d documents. That of the ** HchI 
Plough works at Moscow for 1933 ran to 70 iiages. 16mn ; that of thi» KUHan^’oinhinat 
to 59 pages ; that of the First State Factory of Spare Parts to 44 pages ; and that of the 
Railway JVansport Workers Union to 64 pages. We print in the ap]Kondix a slightly 
abbreviated translation of the koldogovor of a large factory at (lorki. 
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composed of a representative of the management, a leading official of the 
irade union within the establishment and the local official of the cefi or 
proup within the establishment consisting of members of the Commi^nist 
Party. This informal domestic tribunal almost invariably settles the 
lispute on common-sense lines, in a way that is accepted by the disputants. 
Either party could, however, always appeal to the RKK (workers’ control 
commisision) on which there sit members of the trade unions as well as 
officers of tiic trusts ; or, indeed, to the Commissariat (ministry) of Labour 
of the constituent republic within the territory of which the establishment 
is situated, and even, ultimately, to the People’s Commissar for Labour 
of tlie USSR.' Now that these People’s Commissars, whom the AUC(TU 
has always nominated, have been superseded by the AUCCTU its(*lf, it 
is this highest trade union body that such an appeal would be made. 

it is, however, one thing to get the obligations of the management to 
tlie workers and thase of the workers to the management rmslirined in a 
koKlogovor ”, or mutual agreement f(^ the year, and quite another 
thing to get tluise reciprocal ol>ligations exactly and punctually fulfilled. 
“ There an; still ”, observed Shvernik at the Ninth All-Union Trade Union 
Congn*ss in 11)32, “ a number of very real defects in the way of colh'ctive 
agreement., to li.indled. The most important of these tlefects is the 
absence of a syst(»matic metliod of checking up the fulfilment of tin* obliga- 
tions uiidertaktui under the collective agreement both by the w(>rkers 
and by tin* administration. Many tra<le union organisations do nothing 
froiri year’s end to year's end but record the fact that both parties tc» 
the agre(‘ment have failed to fulfil their obligations, thus limiting tiieir 
activities to the campaign for the conclusion of a new agreement — a 
campaign which is conducted but once a year. This sort of thing must be 
put a .stop to onc(' and for all. It should be tlie everyday duty of all 
trade union organisations to check up the way the cotb-. rive agreements 
are being fulfilled. We must succeed in making both our economic hodie.s 
and (Mir trade union organisations fulfil all the obligations of the collective 
agr<M*mcnt. Only then can the collective agreement Ix'come a real weapon 
in the struggle of tin* whole working chv?8 for the fulfijment of tlie industrial 
and financial plan, for raising the productivity of labour and fA’ improving 
tin; material and gen(*ral living conditions of tlie workers." - 

Thus the factory committee has e.xtensive and important duties 
throughout tlie year. Por all this business, including the desk work and 
interviewing by its officers, and committee and members' meetings, the 
ent(*rpri.se vvhicli it serves is reijuired to allocate convenient and properly 
furni.shed premisi*.s with heating and lighting, all free of charge.* 

' In 1928 there were as manw 47 strikes st'nt np for con>itierati»'n hy the 
IVt»pIe'n (’on]inis.snr for Lalxiiir. In 1929-1930 tlu'H' were only 7 (/>»> rus'n<chr» fit ^rerk- 
whaften, l>y Mielmel ilakolmon, 1932, p. 164). 

In hoth yeiirs the numlN«r wa.s insignitieant for so vast an art'u as th»* I'SSU, aiul for so 
many millionAf tnwle unionists, employed in Urn or liftwii t hoiisainl soj>aratee>iahlishraents, 
® Shvernik's s|MHH'*h in lieport of StrUh Tradr f’»non (Vhi/osn. i»p. 64-6o. 

* Tho l^ilunir (^yl^ of 1932. ai‘e(ioii l.\ onlains that ‘ the manayement of ^he under- 
taking, inHtitutioii or enterprise shall grant th© cominituv (fahkoni) the ust* of a room free 
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^The factory committee, by means of volunteer “ dues-collectors ” 
collects the trade union contributions of the whole of the trade union 
members within the factory, office or institution. These contributions — 
at one time paid by the management as a charge on the undertaking — are 
now fixed by the highest delegate congress of each union, and may include 
extra subscriptions for special funds for educational activities, various 
sorts of mutual aid ” and sundry voluntary associations, to which only 
a part of the trade union members belong.^ By new regulation of the 
AUCCTU, dating from September 1, 1933, the trade union dues have 
been universally reduced to a fixed one per cent of wages, whilst the 
number and amount of other contributions are cut down to a minimum. 
Trade union members may belong to several societies, but may not pay 
subscriptions to more than two.^ Membership dues are now universally 
collected by the sale of stamps to be affixed to the members’ trade union 
cards. 

of charge, with the necessary equipment, heating and lighting, both for the business of 
the committee itself and for general and delegate meetings ' 

^ “ Where the system of individual payment of contributions is in force (now nearly 
universal) it is generally considered necessary to have one collector f presumably thus 
engaged only after his day’s work] for every 20 or 30 members. The collector makes ones 
round a month. Besides the trade union contributions ]>rop{‘rly so called, he also collects 
other contributions (clubs, mutual aid societies, various associations) and gives a tem> 
porary receipt to the payer, whose account book ho takes and transfers to the factory 
committee concerned. The factory committee subsequently issues offi(‘ial receipts for the 
payments made. In many organisations, however, these arrangements work badly ; in 
certain cases, in order to simplify the work of the collectors, proposals and experiments 
have been made in paying contributions by means of stamps specially issued for the 
purpose” (The Trade Union Movement in Soviet Bussiot I.L.O., J^eaguo of Nations, 
1927, p. 82). 

It took a long time to put on a proper footing all trade unions and in all parts of the 
USSR the system of individual pa^^ment of trade union dues, in substitution of the former 
system of automatic deductions from wages. Not until the Seventh All-Union Uongress 
of Trade Unions (1926) could it bo reported as completed. The scale then fixed was 30 
kopeks per month for all receiving not exceeding 2r> roubles |H^r month earnings, ri.sing 
gradually to 10 roubles per month on earnings exceeding 4<K) roubles per month. The 
trade union may, with the consent of the All-Union Congrf»ss of the particular union 
(AZRG), add a supplement not raising the total contribution to more than 4 per cent of 
the highest grade of earnings. This supplement is often from one-half per cent to two 
per cent of tlw' monthly ehrnings, and is usually devoted to the expenses of the fabkom 
or mestkom. Of the regular dues, 10 per cent is usually allocated for the expenses of the 
lateral or inter-union organisations, whilst the remainder provides for the upper stages 
of the vertical hierarchy, particularly the All-Union Ckjngrcss of each trade union, and the 
central committee which it elects (ZK). There are often small Ff^)ccial funds for cultural 
activities, and (now less frequent) for unemployment and the occasional small strikes 
{Die rusaiechen Oeu'erkacfuifien, by Michael Jakobson, 1932, p. 127 ; Soviet Trade VnionSy 
by Robert W. Dunn, 1928, p. 70). 

* Resolutions of the TSIK, Sovnarkom and VTSSPS of August 16, 1933 : see Izveaiia^ 
August 17, 1933. Trade union members’ dues to the Communist Party (to which between 
one and two millions of them belong) were at^ho same time fixed as under : 

20 kopeks on a wage or salary up to 100 roubles 

60 „ „ „ of 101 to 1/50 roubles 

1 rouble „ „ „ 150 to 200 „ 

1*50 roubles „ „ „ 201 to 250 „ 

2 „ » 261 to 300 „ 

2 per cent „ „ «• 301 to 500 „ 

3 „ M M » above 500 „ 
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Not without warrant can it be claimed by an American observei^that 
“ the trade union fabkom is a growing force in the Soviet Union, It 
brings workers not only into the unions, but into the whole economic 
activity of the country. It is the principal organ of workers* democracy 
in a government and an industrial system operated by and for workers. 
In no other country does this type of workers* council have so much 
power. ... In no other country does it have such varied and important 
functions. Nowhere do its members have so much freedom and responsi- 
bility as in the USSR. It acta as the fundamental contact point through 
which the worker begins to take part in factory as well as in social life, 
to exercise his rights as a worker in this community ; and to participate 
in building up the nationalised industries.’* ^ 

The Regional Council of the Trade Union 

Tlic next stage^o the factory committee in each trade union hierarchy 
in all but tlic smaller unions is now the*regional council, representing all 
the estabBshments belonging to the particular trade union within a par- 
ticular area, which is generally coterminous with the soviet area of the 
oblast, or in tlio case of the largest cities, with the city itself, but is some- 
times demarcated so as to correspond more conveniently with the geo- 
graphical distribution of the establishments belonging to the union.* 
Altogether there are, among tlie hundred larger trade unions, approxi- 
mately 900 regional «*oun(!ils. 

The trade union regional council is elected by a delegate meeting repre- 
senting the factory committees of all the establishments belonging to that 
particular trade union within the region. This delegate meeting meets 
as a plenum very infrequently, and usually only when it has to elect its 
president and secretary, wlio always give their whole time to their trade 
union work, with a presidium of half a dozen members, for whose desk- 
work and meetings the regional council of each trade union maintains 
everywhere its own regional office. 

* tS<iriet Trade Union,% by Robert W. Dunn. 1928. p. 45. 

* It was laid down at the Second Trade Union Congress in 1919 that “ the type of 
organisation which best corresponds to the fundamental duties of the tr^de union move- 
ment must embody All-nussiaii central unions, with sections and sub-sections in the 
provinces (linked up hy inter-trade union councils Iwised on the formation of the All- 
Russian coiineil and factory committees, or employees’ committees in non-industrial 
iiiulertakinjis). The territorial division into sections and siib-sociions is to be determined 
by the central organ of the All-Russian trade union concerned, and every attemtion is 
to bo given to the gt'Oftraphieal distribution and numerical importance of the various 
industrial >?roups. At the same time the divi'*ion into groups must correspond as far as 
possible with the administrative areas of the country” {The Trade Union MoremefU in 
Roidet Rusitia, International Labour Office, League of Nations, 1927. p. 57). 

We gather that in each trade union t|^e subsectional council has been abandoned and 
the sectional couiuuls are now styled rt'gional councils, above which there are, in the smaller 
constituent republics, for some of the trade unions, republic councils, which (together 
with the regional councils of the R 1 SF 8 R) elect an All-Union Congress of the particular 
trade union (AZRG), from which a central oomraitU’e for the union (ZK) is chosen. 

In the rcorgani^tion of 1934, so far as concerns the 49 smaller unions, the regional 
council has gone the way of the subsectional council, thus bringing the central committee 
of each of these unions in immediate contact with ail its fabkoius or mestkoms. 

g 2 
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Xhe most interesting function of the regional council of each trade 
union and one to which we shall presently refer may be that of entering 
into bteral relations with the other unions within the region. 

The JRepnblic Ccmncil of each Trade Union 

The highest stage of the trade union hierarchies within the six smaller 
constituent republics (not in the RSFSR) is the congress of delegates 
elected, in the hundred or so larger unions, by all the regional councils 
which the particular union has within the area of the republic ; and in 
the forty-nine smaller unions which have no regional councils by the 
factory or institution committees. Such trade unions may thus enjoy 
several “ republic ” congresses, being one for each ofthe smaller constituent 
republics in which the particular trade union has a considerable and 
completely organised membership. 

The All-Union Congress of each Trade Union ' 

Each trade union has still to create its central organ for tlie adminis- 
tration of the affairs of its whole USSR membership from the J3altic to 
the Pacific. Each trade union accordingly has its own “ All-Union ” 
congress, formed of delegates chosen by its several congresses of tin* highest 
grade, in the RSFSR those of the regions, whether cities or oblasts or, in 
the six smaller republics, those of the constituent republics over which its 
own membership is spread. This All-Union delegate congress (AZHG), 
which varies in size according to the magnitude of the aggr(‘gate member- 
ship of the trade union, meets usually only every other y(»ar for a few days’ 
general discussion and for the election of a standing central council (ZK) 
and of the usual president, secretary and presidium, by whom the supreme 
administration of the trade union is practically conducted. It is this 
authority by which, in close consultation with the USSli joint trade union 
organ still to be described (AUCCTU), are arranged the dozen or two grades 
of wage-rates applicable to as many grades of workers, among whi(di, 
with some local variations and various exceptional cases, the entinj 
membership of the trade union finely itself working. Moreover, it is this 
All-Union authority for each trade union that, in similar close (consultation, 
actually conducts on behalf of its entire membership between the Baltic 
and the Pacific — so far as concerns the standard wage-tates in tlie several 
trade unions ; the coefficient of increase to be adopted for th(^, ensuing year, 
and the aggregate of wages and salaries in the USSR -the collective 
bargaining between the trade union and the organs representing the 
Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars for the USSR, together with Gosplan, 
and the various trusts directing the* nationalised industries. It was 
authoritatively laid down in 1932 that “ the central committees of the 
unions must concentrate their efforts primarily upon questions pf regulat- 
ing wages and settling rates and categories, upon the organisation of 

^ The term All-Union ” invariably means the whole of the U8SII ; never all trade 
unions. ^ 
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labour and production, upon housing construction, upon the improve- 
ment of thQ working and living conditions of their members 

But although this hierarchy of trade union councils, from the brigade 
or shift or shop, through the factory or institution committees, and the 
regional councils, right up to the trade union authorities of each republic 
and those for the whole of the USSR, undoubtedly serves to unite the 
whole membership of each union, and to concentrate its final influence, 
it must not be supposed that there is any corresponding dissipation of 
authority in the settlement of policy. It was quite definitely laid down 
by the Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade Unions that “ the republican, 
regional and district councils of trade unions, while not renouncing responsi- 
bililjy for problems of wages, production, etc., must give up the duplica- 
tion and replacement of union organisation, and concentrate their major 
attention ypou checking the fulfilment of the directives of the Party, the govern- 
ment and the All-Union Central Committee j)f Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 


The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions 

There is, it will be seen, yet a higher and in some ways even more 
important bjdy tlian the supreme USSR authority for each trade union, 
namel), a congress acting, not for one union only, but for the whole of 
the 154 unions, and for their aggregate membership throughout the USSR. 
This ’joint congress, th(j authority for soviet trade unionism as a whole, 
is made up of a couple of thousand delegates elected approximately in 
proportion to trade union membership, by the several congresses, whether 
regional or republic or All-Union, of the 154 trade unions, or rather by 
their highest elected committees. This All-Union Trade Union Congress 
meets only every otluT year, for genertal discussion and for the election 
of an All-i"nion Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), and of 
the invariable president, secretary and presidium. 

The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions is.^however, no mere parade, 
but a live forum of popular discussion. We quote a description by an 
American observer in 1926. “ Walk into a congress of Russian workers, 
the last (.seventh) All-Union Congress*of the AUCCTU for example. One 
find.s about 1500 delegates present. They are not, as in many countries, 
all the representatives of the central committees of national unions. In 
fact all of them wA-t* tdected at provincial congresses, and two-thirds of 
them are men and women from the provinces. About one-sixth of them 
have come directly from the lathe and the loom and the plough. Only 
one-sixth are officials from the higher ranks of the national unions, who 
have been selected at provincial congresses. Some thirty -three national- 
ities are represented, and nearlj^ one hundred women delegates are 
present.” ® 

But iinportant and influential as may be the discussions at the All- 
Union Congress of Trade Unions, the fact that it meets only every other 

> Rejxtrt of SintK All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 193'J, p. 386. Ibid. 

• fioriet Trade Unions, by Robort W. Dunn, 1928, p. 162. 
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yeae necessarily throws all its powers into the hands of the central com- 
mittee (AUCCTU) that it elects. Although this central committee itself 
meelts as a plenum only every few months/ the officers, instructed and 
supervised by the presidium, and giving their whole time to the work, are 
almost continuously engaged throughout the year, largely in dealing with 
minor issues that arise between the different unions, and in adjusting 
differences and divergences likely to become injurious or acute. But the 
most important function of these inter-union officers is to centralise and 
supervise the collective bargaining between the central representatives of 
the several trade unions and the committees and officials representing the 
Sovnarkom (or Cabinet) of People’s Commissars, Gosplan, and the various 
state trusts and other enterprises, especially in the annual sottlemjpnt, 
and the continuous detailed adjustment, of the General Plan. It was this 
body, for instance, that made the momentous collective agreement v'ith 
the Supreme Economic Council^ in September 1931, lor the fundamental 
remodelling of the vrage scales in the coal and iron and steenn(lustri(»s, 
by which the difference between the earnings of skilled and unskilleil 
workers was greatly enlarged and the higher grades wore better remuner- 
ated, as a means of increasing the total productivity/ It is, in fact, this 
body as the repository of the power conveyed from the (literally) millions 
of members’ meetings all over the USSR, through the whole liit‘rarchy 
of councils of each of the 154 gigantic trade unions, that exercises the 
effective government of the trade union movement. “ The All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) it was authoritativi'ly 
declared, “ must base all its work directly upon the work of the central 
committees of the trade unions, furnishing them witli concrete aid, and con- 
stantly checking and providing concrete leadership for their activity. . . 

“ The congress instructs the AUCCTU to take all necessary measures 
toward improving financial discipline, insisting on prompt payment of 
membership dues, and improving the financial relations betwetui the 
central committees of the trade unions and the AUCCTU, in tlie direction 
of increasing independence of the industrial unions.” * 

^ There wel% six plenums of the AUCCTU l)etwwn the Eighth All-Union Traiii* Union 
Congress in 1928-1929 and the Ninth All-Union Trade Union UongresH in UKII, during a 
most important period of nvjrganisation. 

The plenum was, in 1934, directed to meet regularly every twe^, months. Tis nicmlMT- 
ship was at the same time reduced from 502 to 33H, in .spite of tlie division of the 47 trade 
unions into as many as 154. 

* New Methods of Work, New Methods of Lfndership, hy *1. (iral>c (( ooij<‘rat i\e Pub- 
lishing Society of Foreign Workers in USSR, Moscow, 1933), p. 31. 

• Report of Ninth All-Union Congress of Trade, Unions, IU.12, p. 3S7. A recent develop- 
ment of the AUCCTU has Injcn the formation of a “ Foreign Run-au ” (liisnah) in ord<*r 
to maintain a closer contact with the foreign wr^kers employed in the USSR and to investi- 
;ate their complaints. Such a trade union Foreign Hurc^au oxiHis actively in Moscmiw and 
IS supposed to exist in every trade union District or City Council in wdiich th<*re are foreign 
workers with an “ Insnab Control Commission ” elected by the foreign workert themselves. 
These are not to interfere with the functions of other trade union organiHaiiona. but to 
bring the foreign workers into closer contact with those organisations, and tu see to it 
that all thttir grievances are promptly dealt with {Moscow Daily Sews, May 10, 1932). 

The work of the AUCCTU in 1934 was reorganised into 9 departments, namely : 
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And the AUCCTU does not hesitate to strike hard when it is necessary. 
When the Central Committee of the Union of Workers in the Shgar 
Industry had allowed the organisation of that union to go to pieces, and 
had failed altogether to prevent all sorts of malpractices in the state &rms 
of Soyuzsakhar, where so many of its members were employed, the 
AUCCTU itself discovered what was going on. The presidium of the 
AUCCTU presented a damning report to the plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the Union of Workers in the Sugar Industry, in which a drastic 
change in leadership was demanded. The members of the union plenum 
were convinced, and substituted a new presidium for that which had so 
hopelessly failed.^ 

Lateral Structure in USSR Trade Unionism 

So far we have descrih(*d only the vertical hierarcliy of the trade 
unions, by which t|^e stream of j>ower may be said to pass from the 186,640 
factory and local committees (fabkom^ and mestkom), elected in the 
innuineral;le memb(?rs’ meetings, right up to the 154 central committees 
of th(i sevtiral unions and the single central (jommittee representing all of 
them, the AUCCTU -th(*r<* to be transformed into the authority by which 
the whol(‘ rigl>tcou million trade unionists between the Baltic and the 
Pacific are governe(l. We have, however, yet to notice the equally elabor- 
ate lateral structure at each stage of the vertical hierarchy, by means of 
wliich tlie activities of the various trade union committees within each 
local area are coordinated, and inter-union conflicts are avoided. The 
factory and local committees (fabkom and mestkorn) of the establishments 
Ixdongirig to one trade union within the ar(*a of a city or a district may 
send delegates to a city or rlistrict committee* for that particular trade 
union. But such an organisation will deal only with matters relating to 
the one trade union, and is not universal. What is universal, in every 
large city and evt*rv iialustrialised district outside the cities, is a district 
trade union (‘<uineil, formed of <lelegates. either frOin the city or district 
committirs of jurticular trade unions where such exist, or, more usually, 
from the factory or hical committ«*es (fabkom and mestkom) of all the 
eslal)lishments within the area, to \fhatsoever tr;Kle imioni^they belong. 
There seem to be lU'arly 3(KK) of such inter-union district or city councils 
in the USSR. In this way, something analogous to the organisation of 
the local trades c<funcils of the British trade union movement is formed, 
dealing, howev(‘r, not with municipal politics, which oci upy so large a 
proportion of the attention of the British trades councils, but almost 
entirely with trade union matters. When it is remembered that nearly 
all tin* 154 s(»viet trade unioi\s include some workers of the same craft or 
vocation — whether geiuTal laboifters or unspecialised clerks ; or such 
craftsmen as carpenters, engineers and electricians common to nearly all 

(1) He8|Kaiiil)lc InMtriH'lorH or Orpaniwrs ; (2) Planning of \\nces; ^3) Unreau of Social 
1 nan ranee ; (4) Labour Inspection; (o) and ('iiltiirnl ork ; (0) Account ing : 

(7) Finance: (8) (j^neral Atlministration ; and (9) Physical t.'\iltim'^ 

* Repari of All-Union Coiujrtss of Tradt Union^f, i». 27. 
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industries ; or professional specialists such as doctors and nurses — and 
that these are incessantly moving from one establishment to another, 
frequently thus transferring to other trade unions, it will be seen that 
innumerable questions must arise between them. 

These lateral connections exist at each stage of the trade union hier- 
archy. There are about 70 republic or regional councils of the various 
trade unions, having each its own office with its own officials. In some 
of the republics at least (as in the Ukraine) this organisation (OVWR) 
exists for combined action of all the trade unions within the particular 
constituent republic. 

The Trade Union Officials 

So extensive an organisation, operating over so vast a territory, 
naturally requires a considerable army of officials. As we have alrei-dy 
indicated, the bulk of the work of collecting the subscriptions, managing 
the elections and administering the local business, is performed voluntarily 
without remuneration by duly elected unpaid officers and committee men, 
possibly as many as a million in number, in their leisure hours. But in 
every industrial establishment of any magnitude, trade unionism recpiires 
the whole-time service of one. or more experienced officials, to wliom the 
union pays salaries approximately equal to the earnings of skilled me- 
chanics. The lateral inter-union organisations, as well as the central com- 
mittee of each union, employ whole staffs of similar oHicials. It is, 
however, the work of the most important body, the All-Union Central 
Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), that calls for the most (extensive 
and responsible civil service. It is in this part of the trade union bun^au- 
cracy that the scheme of reorganisation of 1934 has wrought the greatest 
changes. In its relations with all the unions, the AUCCTU had gradually 
developed an elaborate ‘‘ functionalism each branch of the work having 
its own specialised officials, by whose written communications and j)erHonal 
visits the fabkoms and mestkoms were being perpetually harassed. In 
1934 Slivernik got adopted.a reform by which these specialLsed or “ func- 
tional ” officials were w'holly replaced by a single service of “ instructors " 
— who in England would be termed organisers or inspt'ctors- vvho an* to 
be for all purposes the channel of communication between tin* central 
body on the one hand and bofh the separate trade unions and tin* innumer- 
able fabkoms or mestkoms on the other. Henceforth it will be these 
trained “ instructors ” who will both supervise or insj)ect the* work of tlie 
164 unions and their local organs, and convey to them the criticisms or 
'‘directives” of the AUCCTU. In the larger unions the central com- 
mittees will have, in addition, their own staff of similar “ instructors ”, 
a.ssisting and controlling their various branches and local committees in 
ill the details of their work. The colossal industrial establishments, 
having each tens of thousands of members, may even find “ instructors ” 
permanently assigned to each of them. This far-reaching recoAstruction 
of the trade union civil service, by which it is hoped to economise in the 
total numbers employed, will plainly make more effective the influence 
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of the central bouj jicpiresenting all the 154 unions, as well as that over 
the local organs exercised by the central committee of each union. The 
reform may be expected to bring to the assistance of the local adi^inis- 
trators the advantage of consistency in policy, and the lessons of a larger 
experience than any one of them can command. But how far this increas- 
ing centralisation of authority will increase trade union efl&ciency as a 
wliole must be left to experience to reveal. 


The Transference of the Cmnmiaaariat of Labour to the Trade Unions 

With the growth of trade union membership to eighteen millions, the 
work falling on the trade union administrators had become colossal. It 
was destined to be still further increased. In 1933 a momentous addition 
wfwi made to the trade union business : by a decision and decree of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Central Executive 
Oornraittee (TSIKJ^of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, the office of the 
USSR People’s Commissar of Labour together with those of the People’s 
Commissars of Labour of all the constituent and autonomous republics 
were summarily abolished. Practically all the functions of these com- 
missariats wore transform'd to the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
ami to il.-v elected Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), with 
its sul)ordinate hierarchy of committees and officials. The duties thus 
transferred from the soviet part of the constitution to tlie trade union 
part are of considerable magnitude and importance. They include the 
suprenu' direction of all branches of social insurance ; the whole responsi- 
bility for factory inspection ; the provision and management of the rest- 
house's and convah'seent home.s enjoyed by the trade union membership, 
with the farming t'literprises for their “ self-supply ” that have lately been 
d<'veloped ; and, in supersession of the labour exchanges, now abolished 
along with involuntary unemployment, the organisation of all labour 
recruiting for the constantly expanding industries. 

This constitutional change is a remarkable*recognilion of the position 
that trade unioni.sm holds in the soviet state. The magnitude of the 
funds, outside the members’ subscriptions, which will now be administered 
by the trade union organisation is impressive. The social insurance 
budget for 1933 totalled 4432 million roubles, levied by a contribution 
upon every kind of enterprise of 1.V or 2 per cent of its wage-total ; and 
providing 814 million roubles for sickness, 532 millions for old-age and 
infirmity pen.sions, 2d3 millions for rest-homes, 35 millions for dietetic 
restaurants for the sick, 930 millions for hospitals, 189 millions for creches 
and GOO millions for workmen’s dwellings. These services, moreover, are 
growing by leaps and bounds. Tl^f 1934 budget of the All-Union Central 
OomraitbM^ of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), mthout including (he erpcnditiire 
of the 154 inule unions (hnnsehrs u}>on their aecusfomed functions, amounted 
to no Icss^han 5050 million roubles. It provided 1514 million roubles in 
sick pay and in^jilidity pensions ; 1040 millions in repayment of the cost 
of medical services and hospitals ; 57 million roubles for special diets for 
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sick^ workers ; 216 millions for their rest-houses ; 327 millions for nursery 
schools and kindergartens to set the mothers free for industrial service ; 
760 ^millions for education ; 886 millions for workers’ dwellings ; 41 
millions for factory inspection ; 60 millions for insurance administration ; 
and 170 millions for the necessary working balance or reserve. The 
corresponding budget for 1936 amounted to no less than 6079 million 
roubles. The administration of such extensive services — in which, be it 
noted, the trade unions act as organisations of consumers or users of the 
services, not as producers — ^throws a great work on their active members, 
even more onerous and responsible than their previous duties in the 
administration of the wage agreements.^ 

This vast addition to the work and influence of the soviet trade unions 
has been curiously misunderstood' in some quarters, as a degradation of 
their position to nothing more than friendly societies ! But the trade 
unions retain and continue to exercise all the influen^v^e and authority in 
the administration of the factor^ and in the settlement of wages that they 
.have possessed for the past fifteen years. The new control t)vvr social 
insurance and the entire administration of funds and services of sucdi 
magnitude can hardly fail to strengthen tlie trade unions in their work of 
raising the standard of life of the workers, and even to knit mori' closely 
together their far-flung membership. 

Those foreign critics, on the other hjind, who are appalhnl at the idea 
of handing over to the trade unions such vast fuiuls, not derived from tlie 
contributions of their members, may, we think, be reassured. The con- 
stitutional change, important as it is, will not make so mucdi difference 
to the administration of social insurance as might be imagined by thos(‘ 
conversant only with the constitutions of western Eiiroj)e or Amcuica. It 
is not, for instance, in any way comparable to the abolition, in the Tnitcd 
Kingdom, of the Minister'of Labour, and the transfer of his functions, 
with regard to unemployment insurance and wages boards, to the British 
Trade Union Congress and^its General Council ! The People's Commissar 
for Labour was, it is true, in every republic and in the USSR ils<*ll’, a 
member of the Sovnarkom, and thus, as we should say, a Cabim^t Minister. 
But he had'long been appointed on the nomination of the AUt^C’TU, 
with whom he was always* in the closest relations.*^ Thus the cluiTigc 

* The transfer was accompanied by a groat change in the mafhinory for ]»ay merit of 
the cash benefits. Each trade union has now its own head paying and accounting oHico, 
dealing through its branches exclusively with its own meinlxTs. I’licn' arc, accordingly, 
more than 150,000 pay station#. At the same time each union br'camc rcMponsiblc for the 
continuous “ inspection *’ of its members on lienefit, in order to prevent abuHo. This has 
involved the appointment of 80,000 memliers as inspectors, many of whom have not yet 
become efficient. 

* Moreover, the officials of the Commissariat of I.iabour have long Ikhui nominated by 
the trade unions. ** The trade union councils of the various republics select the labour 
commissar for their area of their respective congressoH. All lower officials of the labour 
commissariat are likewise selected by the corresponding suhordinate trade Pinion body. 
The local trade union council selects the labour inspt^ctors, who must lie trade union 
members, and the sanitary and technicitl inspectors employed )>y the Commissiiriat of 
Labour, l^ese inspectors work in close cooperation with the trade unions and report to 
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might even be taken to involve, in one of its aspects, the exclusion a 
direct representative of trade unionism from the highest councils of the 
state. Thi actual work of the Commissariat for Labour, voluminous in 
magnitude and detailed in its nature, has long been dealt with in an 
extensive official department, which must necessarily continue inexistence. 
What has been transferred is the supervision and direction of this depart- 
ment, for which a responsible chief is now appointed by the AUCCTU, 
instead of being only nominated by that body for inclusion in the Sov- 
narkom. In the various constituent and autonomous republics there has 
been a corresponding transfer of direction and authority, from a local 
official partly rcisponsible to the People’s Commissar for Labour at Moscow, 
to the highest organ of each trade union wdthin the area, whose chief 
oflTtSal will, we assume, have a like double responsibility, to his own trade 
union by wliich he is a[)j)ointed, and to the director at Moscow appointed 
by the AUCCTU.^ ^Ik; cliangc accordingly represents a great increase of 
responsibility for trad(i unionism in the without, necessarily, any 

great alfertition in curnuit administration. The practical abolition of 
involuntary unemployment in the USSli, which we shall describe in a 
subsc(|uent (hapter, and the consecjiierit cessation of unemployment 
benefit, ]‘Tv)o.i)Jy renders the change less open to criticism than other 
couiitru's miglit be disposed to imagine. 

I'fic (ijjicf'-irork of VSSR Trade Vuhn\ism 

Xo one can adecjuately realise the magnitude, the ubiquity or the 
activity of tliis complicated trade union organisation who has not seen 
something of its work in iliffcrent cities of the USSR. Yet so va.st is the 

thfir rt»Ti^'fi‘ssrs, 'tin* niiioiis an* w(*ll ropn*sont<*(l in iho social insurance rU^partnicnts 
throu^^iioiil llu* c’fiiintrv. All labour h'pislation. inrliidiri«: all laws which alTccf labour in 
any way, is tlraun tip in I’onsultatuui with the trade unions'' {The So' iH ll'or/ir, by J. 
Frei'iiuin, lir.tii, p. 

^ Sco A’» O' yunrtit.n^ nf t/n S(n 'ui T nuU ritunis : the Mi njrr of th* ( onnoissariut 

of Lahinir in th* A I ('fTf', liy N. Sbvernik, ItKia. • 

All experii'iiced American observer refers to ihi.*' elianjze in the followin*! terms : “ With 
very little a«lo and piartically nt» pn»ss eoinment. an eilict has merged the (.'ommissariat 
of Labour into the All-Soviet Trade rnionr*.* .so that eirntroNof the manv-billion-roulde 
Hoeinl-insiirance fund, the sanatoria, rest-homes, all workers' medical st^rviees, and the 
protection of labour pas.->es from the hamls of the ^overvmeiit to the trade union‘d. Thus, 
formally at least, the prnce>s by which, under socialism, the state dies a slow death throuph 
attrition has advain‘<‘dfinolh<*r step. Back in Ut-0, Trotsky advocated a reversr dt‘\elop» 
Tiieiit : the siippre‘»Nion of ilie unhuis and the i»rpnnisatiiui of otVuial lal^our battalions. 
Nevertlieless. as usual, some foreign observers have styled the n'ceiit Soviet ileeriH' a 
'Trotskyist move*. Vrofe-'-^ional anti-Trotskyi^ts, on the other hand, viewing the l‘.t20 
l^*nin-Tn>tsky Irafle unnui <’ontroversy in the new lipht of Italian and (German faseism. 
find idenlojjieal points of eoiitaet betwivn the Duee, Hitler and the sage of rrinki|Ki. 
While these salon polemies rage, we .shall wait to .see whether the latent change, w'hioh 
gives the iinion.s broader fnnetions. also gives them greater indetH'iidence " {" Bussia s 
Loal Hnnl Year ”, by Louis Ki.**eber. in The \otwn (New York). .Inly 1-. llKl.*>). 

It is inten'sting !o tiu' eonstitiitional student to find this ileen*»' was signed not only 
by M. KiilinAi. a» firt'sident of the t'entral Kxeeutive i'ommitt<'t* ami \ . Molotov, 

as president of the StAiiarkom. but also by N. Sbvernik. as st*cri*iary of the AU-L iiion 
Central Council of Trade Ibiions / AlT''(Tl'l. See the text in Moscow IhiUy A cws, Septem- 
Iht 17. nm. 
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area that no one person can catch more than a glimpse. We may appreci- 
ate something of the volume of the work when we learn that the aggregate 
. number of salaried full-time officials in the service of the 154 trade unions, 
and of their joint or federal bodies, throughout the USSR, in spite of the 
attempt of the AUCCTU to reduce the number of this salaried bureaucracy, 
exceeds 30,000, whilst the number of unpaid or part-time officials, apart 
from mcmibers of committees, is estimated to amount to at least ten times 
as many. We add something to the definiteness of the impression when 
we merely look at the structural accommodation that has had to be pro- 
vided for their offices and meetings. It was, w'e think, a wise statesman- 
ship that sfiw to it that the whole trade union organisation should be 
decently housed at the public cost.^ For every structural requirement of 
the trade union work within each establishment, whether factory, officror 
institution, the establishment itself has to provide, as we have mentioned, 
free of charge, including rooms for permanent ofi>e use, and ( Miers 
transiently for members’ meetings, wdtli lighting, he.iting and ordinary 
furniture. But all the couple of hundred thousand distne^l, regional, 
republic and central committees and councils and All-Union coiiirresses 
requiie offices and meeting-halls. These have been provided free of 
charge, and a free telephone service added, by the Sovi(‘t Governnumt 
itself, in one or other of its grades, or by one or other of its dt^paTtmcuits. 
We do not think it is usually understood how greatly the eflii ituiey of 
trade unionism may be increased, and its very charact(‘r raised to the 
height of a service of public utility, merely by the provision of structural 
accommodation equal in ilignity to that of a grivernmeiit departnauit, in 
which all the several unions in each locality may be worthily housed 
together. The Soviet Government w^as fortunate in finding in its hdiifls, 
in every city, an array of deserted buildings suitable for this purpose. 
Among the very first acts of Lenin's administration wms the assignimuit 
to the trade union movement of some of the bt'st and stateliest of the 
buildings left derelict by .the flight of the nobility and tin* w’ealtliy. At 
Leningrad and Moscow the splendid palaces of the nobles' clubs and siirular 
magnificent premises were thus transferred to new uses, rightly reg.ird(*d 
as of public vliaracter.* In other cities, great and small, the lx**,! available 
buildings, previously used as residences of the rich merchants or manu- 
facturers, or as clubs or hotels for their use, or as boarding-schools for 
their daughters, were, between 1918 and 1920, similarly convicted into 
central trade union offices for the locality. All around these citi(*s we find 
suburban or rural homes, once occupied by capitalist families, now' placed 
gratuitously at the disposal of the trade unions, and used, (»itlier as 
convalescent homes on medical order or as rest-homes, by their tens of 
of thousands of members on their weekly rest days or their annual holidays. 
No less remarkable is the accommodation provided for the trade unions 

i 

* Excrptionally, in the densely peopled industrial district of tlio Donets Basin, where 
few wealthy people had doignod to live, the coal-minerH' trade union has built for itself a 
dozen “ l#>our temples ” (Soviet Trade Unions, )>y Koliert \V. Dunn, 1028, p]>. 2-3). 
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in the smaller cities. At Vinitza, in the Ukraine, an obscure city of 
11,000 inhabitants, an American observer ^ found the trade union offices 
occupying the whole of the tallest building in the city, and the only; one* 
with six stories, formerly the best hotel ; and subsequently discovered 
this to be “ fairly typical of Labour Palaces throughout the Soviet Union. 

. . . Every room housed some busy trade union branch, some department 
of union life — the offices of the 23 unions of the district as well as the local 
trades council ; the district social insurance department, with union 
appointees in charge of it ; a dining-room ; the workers’ students section ; 
the educational department ; a library ; committee rooms and a meeting- 
hall. We found union members coming to the building in connection 
with all sorts of matters touching their daily lives — rents, jobs, dues, 
insurance, vacation allowances, cooperatives, doctors’ permits, transporta- 
tion, rest-liomc recommendations, scholarships and the scores of needs 
and benefits that ar<f somehow related to union membership in the USSR.” 

• 

■ The Shock lirigaJes and Coat Accounting Committees 
The work of tlie trade unions is greatly assisted by a number of sub- 
sidiary organisations. In nearly every industrial establishment of any 
magnitud( tli Jinvc been formed one or more “ shock brigades ”, the 
members of whicli (udarniki) are recruited from volunteers among the 
trade unionists. These* shock brigades take as their function the accelera- 
tion of production, coupled with improvemt‘nt in quality and lessening 
of cost. They undertake colleetivelj’^ .special tasks in their own establish- 
m(*nt, or they may volunteer to go to some other establishment which 
has lalhui Ix'hind. They ])ring to their work exceptional encriry, sp^ed 
or skill ; th(*y labour more assiduously than is common ; or tlioy put in 
extra tiim* in subbotniki (voluntary work). They do this out of zeal, for 
which th(*y n^ceive lionour and applause. They seldom or never have a 
higher wage-rate and usually no extra bonus, though when working by 
the piece their iiicreaseil output automatically l)rings higher earnings. 
Tli<*y often r(*(M*ive ])reference in the allocation of places in the holiday 
rest-houses, and, where neces.sary, in Jthe convalescent homes, as well as 
in tlie distribution of the theatre tickets allotted to their ftade union. 
Tliey are ])ut forwanl as candidates for the factory committee or for the 
local .soviet. The outstanding oiu*s may be awarded the Order of tl\e Red 
Bann(*r. And as an expression of the honour and applause which are 
spontaneously accord(*d to them, they are often given their meals in a 
separate apartment of the factory restaurant, in a comfortable, quiet 
privacy, with the highest grade of ration.s, ami such little amenitie.s as 
tablecloths and Howers, and occasionally special dainties.- t)f these 
shock brigaders, or udarniki, there are reported to be. in tlie USSR, 
many millions. 

A speciifl application of shock brigading began early in 1931 when a 

^ Soyiei Trade Unions, by UobeTt \V. Dunn. 1928. }>. 2. 

Die russischen Oetccrkschaften, by Mivhai*lJakob8on. 1932. p. 147.’ 
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foundry worker in the great Lenin ” factory at Leningrad suggested in 
a leWr to Tn/d, the weekly journal of the AUCCTU, which has a circula- 
tion of several hundred thousands, the advisability of “ narrcrwing down 
the work of the brigade to certain specific tasks or operations ”, with the 
definite intention of lessening cost by improvements in method, following 
on the adoption of precise cost accounting. The project was energetically 
puslied by Trud, and was presently approved by the All-Union Central 
Council of Trade Unions.^ It spread like wildfire. Within a couple of 
years there had been formed, in the USSR, no fewer than 150,000 cost 
accounting brigades, which arc reported to have effcicted a whole series 
of improvements in the methods of working, by which the production 
costs of thousands of different articles have been appreciably reduced. ^ 

This spontaneous development of an elementary form of “ costii^g ”, 
by which a particular brigade discovers the cost in material and labour 
time of each part of its own process, and is thus enabled to discover where 
time might be economised and ‘‘‘ scrap ” diminished, is, in the USSR, as 
in most of capitalist industry, only just beginning to be applied by com- 
parative costings of every process in all the establishments turning out 
the same product. This, we gather, is being taken up in the statistical 
branch of Gosplan, now transformed into a Cost Accounting Department. 

In January 1933 there w'as an All-Union Udarnik Day ” at Moscow^, 
when about 80,000 shock brigaders, from about 120 se]>arat(‘ industries or 
trades throughout the USSR, were brought together to be feted and 
exhorted, and incidentally to confer among themselves as to tlu* short- 
comings still characteristic of soviet production, and how these can best 
be made good. In preparation for this great celebration, the All-Uidon 
Central Council of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) had directed tin? trade union 
committees everywhero to call together the various shock brigades and 
cost accounting committees in each establishment, wliic^h wen* not only 
to sum up their achievements and to talk ov(*r tludr plans ft)r the ensuing 
year, but also to designate for special honours (including portrait painting, 
and exhibition at the cinemas) their own leading udarniki. The All- 
Union Council w’-anted reported to this Moscow c(;lebration “ the state of 
labour-prodlictivity, labour discipline, socialist competition and shock 
work, and cost accounting -brigades. They should determine whether the 

^ Mo8C{m} Daily News, June 23, 1932. 

* “ On February 1, 1931, wo could number enly ten iniHinoMH aecoimtiri^ bri^riulcH in 
the USSR, comprising 130 persons. By April 1, 1932, thfur numiH'r ha<l ifUToased to 
155,000, comprising one and a half million workers. The rminber of plants, and still 
more of separate shop.s, where there is hundresi-per-eent busineH.4 aet'oiinting is ron- 
tinually increasing. Leningrad takes the first place. It wf^s in Lui ingrad that the first 
initiative towards organising business accounting brigades took its ri.se, and now no loss 
than 70 per cent of the workers there arc inSluded in bii.sine.ss aecounting brigadt's. In 
the Moscow district, there ar^ 30,000 business accounting l>rigades in the Ukraine, com- 
prising 300,000 workers” (Ninth All-Union Congress of Tracle Unions, 1932, speech by 
Shvemik, general secretary, p. 31). 

The work of a business accounting brigade is doscrilxwl in dfdail in .4 Ihisimss Acrount^ 
ing Brigade, by A. Nikolavev, a worker in the Baltic shipyards (Moscow, Cooperative 
Pablishinf; Society of Foreign Workers in the USBR, 1932, 40 pp.). 
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1932 industrial and financial plan is being carried out as regards both'' 
quantity and quality ; whether the udamiki are carrying out their pledges, 
whether lack of responsibility and equality of wages for unequal work have 
been rooted out. They should test whether the enterprise, as well as its 
departments and units, its restaurants, farms, cooperative store and 
management, are ready to accomplish the 1933 programme.” ^ 

Projesaional Asaociationa within USSR Trade Unionism 

The trade union organisation, in which all those employed by each 
enterprisci, and all the enterprises in the USSR, having the same pre- 
dominant purpose, are associated in a single trade union, irnjspective of 
cra^ or vo(;ation, is accompanied, at any rate for certain crafts or voca- 
tic'is, by a certain amount of separate organisation, irrespective of estab- 
lishment or industry, in which workers of the same craft or kind through- 
out the USSR are associated together. *Thus the medical practitioners 
employed g,t salaries in all the various factories and farms, hospitals or 
institutions, who are, along with the nurses and ward maids, practically 
all members of the Medical or Public Health AVorkers’ Trade Union, one 
of the me''tii'gs of which we have already described, arc also united in 
an exclusively meiUcal organisation — nominally only a section of that 
union, but having its own regional branches and an All-Union congress, 
at which are discusstnl all the subjects in which the medical practitioners 
liave a special intfTe.*-^^ 

In the same way tlie brain- working specialists in applied science, 
whether engineers or eh‘ctricians, chemists or biologists— more than half 
of whom ar(‘ now “ soviet-trained — employed in mines, power stations, 
factories, oil-fi(*l(ls or farms, anywhere in the USSR, have their own 
associations, suj)plementary to their membership of the several trade 
unions in which their establishments are included. These intellectuals 
are report^al to la* '* organised into sections at ajl levels of the trade union 

' Mfisroir Ihiib/ ynrs, Drcemhrr 28, laH2. 

Si*<* h1s<i ihid., .jaieiarv 3. ia3.3. for roport meeting of sho^k l>rigad»'rs at the Moscow 
Aut<i riant (Amo), which had over Ki.tMHt of its workers taking part in* socialist com- 
petition. 

“ In pn*-war Hints, from 1S70 on^^ard. the various grades and section^ id medical 
practitioners (docttirs. ^ihannacists, muiwives, nurses, etc.) formed professional sovielies 
for mutual aid. lly lao.') there were nearly a seoro of such Siieielies. mo^t of which iiniu^d 
in puhlishing the Mrdicol Workfrs' JounutJ. In the subsequent years of repres-ion theses 
organisations dts'lined in memlHMshijt and activity. In IIMS most of the si>cieties of the 
humbler grades tiissolvetl theiuselvi‘.N in tu<ler to form the .Ml-Hussian Medical Workers' 
Tnion. The pharmaceiilical workers' society merged into this in m2e. together with the 
veterinary workers ami the .*ianitary ins|HM*tors. The doctors still stooil out, insisting 
on ndaining their separate association. ITi 1020 the now powerful All-l\ussian Me^lical 
Workers' Tnion appealed to the (Vntral Council of Trade I’nions ^^^hich Invame the 
AVrerr) ; ami this body compulsorily dissolved the doctors’ separate society, and 
insisted on the Medical Workers* 'Prade Vnion liiung n'cognistvl a.s the sole authority for 
all grades ami sections of the profession. Many diK’tors joined at once, but others long 
resiateil* consideramio ill-feeling n*sulting. This gradually .subsided when a six'ciaJ aeetion 
for medical pruclitionera was formed within the I'nion {Iltaith Work in Sotiet Russia^ 
by Anna J. Kain^, New York, 1928, pp. 30-32). 
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stnloture. They are united at the top into a central body known as the 
Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers and Technicians of the All-Unjon Central 
Couficil of Trade Unions. Membership is entirely voluntary, and funds 
are set aside from the dues of these members to cover their particular 
work. They usually have their own special technical magazines. . . . 
These sections hold their own conferences nationally as well as provincially ; 
they have executive bureaux elected at these congresses. . . . Over 500 
delegates attended one of the congresses convened in 1927. . . . Reports 
to this congress show over 105,000 members in the sections.” ^ Another 
congress, still more numerously attended, and claiming to represent an 
enrolment of 125,000 members, was held in 1932, when it was welcomed 
by both governmental and scientific dignitaries. It is significant tliat^the 
principal oration was entrusted to Shvernik, the general secretary of the 
AUCCTU, who addressed the congress at great length, urging o:* them 
the continuous study of industrial technique, with a view to its furthcu* 
improvement. “The local trade union groups”, he urgt‘(J, “should 
strengthen their links with the engineers and other specialists, and support 
their work, keep them from being snowed under with pett)' routine, so 
that they can give real leadership. And the unions should see that tliese 
intellectual leaders get better living conditions.” ^ 

The most ancient, and in the intellectual world th(‘. most important, 
of these associations of intellectual specialists is the Academy of Sciciu^e, 
under the presidency of the aged Karpinsky, now over eighty, whi<*li 
counts on the assistance of more than a thousand scientific professors and 
researchers in ninety institutes. These are scattered throughout the L^SSR, 
though predominantly in Leningrad, Moscow, Kiev and Kharkov. In 
equipment and resources many of these institutes excite the envy of 
scientists of other countries. Besides its numerous scientific meetings, at 
which papers are read on every branch of science, tlu‘ Ae.aihuny now holds 
a certain number of public receptions, at which less technical address^-s are 
given on particular subjects of general interest. “ Zaslavsky ”, are 
told, “ vividly describes the scene. In the body of the hall the j)roletariat, 
fresh from factory, plafit, technical school, docks. On to the spa< ious stage 
file the acadcmician-s amid thunderous applau.se from the gat hering. Here 
are names famous throughout the world in astronomy, physioh^gy, biology, 
geology and other sciences. Here, leoniin! frostivi luMfls, I) road stooprd 
shoulders, many of the traditional figures of the scienti.^ts of tluj bygone 
era. Some still wear the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with tlu' tradi- 
tional contempt of their kind for clothes.” ^ The Aca<l<'my of Science — 
not without some struggle — has accepted the regime of Sovi<*t Oim- 
munism. In so far as its members receive salaries from their institutes, as 
most of the academicians. do, they are eligible for membership of the trade 
union to which their institute belongs, many of them have y)ined, and 

^ Soviet Trade Unions^ by Robert W. Duun, 1028, p. A7. 

* Mo^Ano Daily News, November 23, November 27, lX'oemlH>r 3, 1032. 

• Ibid., Novom>>« 27, 1032. 
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some of these have now become active members of the trade unions 'iWth 
which the £^cadcmy had formerly no connection. 

There are, however, other academies. Thus the Academy of*the 
History of Material Culture unites a membership of 10,000 archaeologists,^ 
mostly employed in museums and universities in the various parts of the 
USSIl, where they are members of the trade unions to which their institu- 
tions Ix^Iong, Besides local meetings and periodical national congresses 
for the promotion of its studies, this academy equips and sends archaeo- 
logical expeditions to various parts of the USSIl, and undertakes or 
supervises excavations. 

We an* unable to give anything like a complete list of these professional 
associations of iuielloctual workers ; not, as in Britain and the United 
States, piirallel with and Scarcely conscious of the trade union organisation, 
but forming integral parts of it ; superimposed nationally, so to speak, 
on tlu* univ<‘r.sal organisation by establishments. There is a central 
assoeiation ^uf teacdiers ; there is a press WTiters’ section of the typo- 
graj)ln(*al trade union, and a scientific workers’ S(*etion of the educational 
workers' trade union. Th(‘re is a special section for statisticians and 
accountants i»» the coniinercial workers’ trade union. The professors and 
sf‘ic*ntilic workers i!i miiseuins, libraries and laboratories have a section 
of tlicjir own. with a niembc*rsliip (in 1927) of 14,000, organised in fifty 
branches in as many cities. The authors have been organised in several 
societies ; one of tlic^iu was confined to members of the Communist Party, 
which tended to a certain asperity against “ iion-Party " writers. By a 
decision of tie* (’eiitral (. ommitteo of the Party, in April 1932. this e.xciiisive 
organ i.sat ion was dissolved, in order tliat all authors w'ho support the soviet 
regime, and who attempt to participate in socialist construction, whether 
or not they are Parly iiKunbers or candidates, may »-^>nstitute a siiigle 
society of soviet authors.- There is an All-Union .S-H tional Burea\i of 
iMigiueers and Teciinieians (YMBIT), which at Jthe instance of Shvernik. 
se<‘ivtary of the AUt't'TU, resolved to participate actively in the *’ agri- 
cultural niachinerv n*pairing cam])aign " on the 32 repair-shops of the 
machine-tractor stations ; and also in the “ drive Wr technici^l education 
for Comsoiiiols There is also a Society of Soviet Architects, founded in 
1932. with t) braiiclh's in the HSFSK and a monthly journal of its own.^ 
.Ml these segregaliofts of professionals, formally authorised by the St-venth 
All-Uni(ui Congress t)f Trade Union.s in 1921), havt* for their object the 
promotion of their special cultural activities; not forgetting. liowTver. 
the raising *)f tlu'ir members' salaries, the improvement in their housing 
conditions and the establishment of special pension systems.’’ 

On the general tnnh* union reorgiftii.sation in September 1931. Shvernik. 
the secretary of the Al'CCTU, fully recognised the utility aiul importance 
of these professional associations uniting for specific purpose^ the members 

1 JhuL , * Mnnfh<,sUr GyivJuin. Ma\ 1. 11^32. 

* Jl/o.’trmr Ihiily Sfws, Oi'loU’T 2S. la.'W. ^ Ihni., Aui^iist 17*1933. 

* Soviii Trutir Unions, hy HoUtI \V. Dunn. 192S, pji. a7-G9. 
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of’v^arious trade unions. It was, he explained to the present writers, 
contemplated that there would be several such sectional dissociations 
associated within most, if not all, of the 154 trade unions among which 
the 47 older unions were distributed. It had, however, not been possible 
to complete this organisation by September 1934, and it would liave to 
be postponed until 1935. 

This specialist segregation within the trade union organisation is not 
confined to the intellectual workers. The limitation in 1931 of the number 
of unions to 47 involved the association in one union of many different 
kinds of artisans and labourers. The trade union of food workers, for 
instance, united operatives in flourmills with those in slaughter-houses, 
candy factories, bakeries, fish canneries and tobacco factories. In rnany 
cases, accordingly, at the instance of the Central Committee of the bom- 
munist Party, specialised sections have been formed* especially with a 
view to a more detailed study ^of processes as a means of increasing pro- 
ducti\uty, as well as to a better-instructed collective bargaining on behalf 
of particular kinds of workers throughout the USSR. “ Paralh*! with the 
establishment of these sections,*’ said the C.C.C.P., “ the liolding of 
special meetings and production conferences according to trades must be 
put into practice (foundry workers, moulders, machinists, examiners, 
mechanics, stopers, tractor mechanios, assistant foremen, cotton printers, 
etc.) ; and in the shops a delegate representing the leading trad(» must be 
designated along with the shop delegate.” ^ We find the AUCCTU, 
whilst dutifully promulgating this policy of sec^tionalisation, not forgetful 
of the possible danger to the trade union organisation of such “ par- 
ticularisms ”. ‘‘ The sections ”, the Trade Union Bulletin of the AUCCTU 
had pointed out as early as 192G, “ must not be regarded as an initial 
step towards dividing the unions, or turning the sections into indepemhmt 
bodies. The sections must be created within a union, as auxiliary bodies 
which can better examine into the special industrial and living conditions 
of the members and serve them more satisfactorily.” 

Similarly, in the case of the Inter-Union Bureau of Engineers and 
Technician^, to which we have already referred, it has been ordered that 
decisions of section bodies have to be submitted to and confirmed by the 
governing body of the particular union to whose members they relate 
before they become effective.® 


The ProfinUrn 

The preceding description of the i‘.omplicated trade union organisation 
of Soviet Communism does not complete the analysis of the i)attern. As 
we have seen in the case of the so vief hierarchy, and as w(i shall pnjsently 
describe in the case of the Communist Party, what is contemplated is 
membership of a far-reaching international organisation whicli/s eventually 

1 llepfirt of Ninth All-Union CongreM of Trada Unions, p. 110 (Kaganovich's 

report). stoper i« a minor working a «to|>o or layi*r. 

* Soviet Trade Unions, by Rolxjrt W. Dunn, 1928, p. 69. 


* /6m/. p. 67. 
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to be world-wide. For man as a wage-earning producer there is to be 
eventually a world trade unionism of the soviet pattern. The whole tAde 
union organisation of the USSR accordingly belongs to the International 
Council of “ Red ” Trade Unions, commonly known as Profintern, which 
was formally established at an international gathering at Moscow sum- 
moned by the AUCCTU in 1921.^ There was already in existence an 
International Association of Trade Unions, centred at Amsterdam, which 
had secured the adhesion of the great bulk of European trade unionism, 
irrespective of political opinions. With the spread of social democratic 
views among the workmen, this “ trade union International ” had become 
associated with the ‘‘ Second International the alliance of Labour and 
Socialist societies established in 1889, at Paris, to which the socialist 
parses of western Europe were affiliated. These very generally took up 
an attitude of hostility to Bolshevism, principally because of its intolerance 
of opposition and ifc suppression of the Menshevik section of the social 
democrjitic party. Hence, just as the Comintern was set up at Moscow 
in opposition to the “ iSecorid International ”, so the Profintern was set 
up there in opposition to the “ Amsterdam International 

Tlie Pr(>fint(‘rn is professedly governed by an annual congress of dele- 
gates from th( <i v<*ral national organisations of communist trade unions. 
Such congresses were, for n(‘arly a decade, held at Moscow, but opinions 
dilT(»r as to tlie extemt to which they (’an be said ever to have been 
ef[(‘ctively (*ither int^^Tuational or representative of trade unions as such. 
At tli(‘ congress held in 1927, for instance, when the " Red Trade Union 
International ” claimed to sp('ak for 13,802,209 members of affiliated 
organisations, lO,248,tKK) were trade unionists of the USSR, and 2,800,000 
w(‘re members of t’hinese societies of various kinds, which were promptly 
dissoivt'd or have simply faded out. The other three-quarters of a million 
included a few communist trade unions, chiefly in Germany, France and 
(V.t’choslovakia, but was mainly composed, as Lozovsky himself reported, 
not of trade unions at all but (»f a varied arr^iy of nondescript bodies, 
including minority grou|)s. ill(!gal associations and miscellaneous com- 

mitti'cs in some forty or fifty otlicr eguntries, including North and South 

• 

* Th(' pul>lisho<l r»'j)ort.s and pamphlets relating to the “ Hod luternatTonal ” (I'rofin- 
Utii) arc v«‘ry niiintTt)HH. and many of thorn exist in English, Fronoh and Gorman versions. 
A useful list with an olal)orat«* ohroniolo of pmoeodings (down to 11126) will be found in 
7’Ao I’nion Mniunntit in Sofift Jiujisin (International Labour Oftiee. Ijoaguo of 

Nations, 11127, pp. 262-2()a). A later list ap^Hutrs in II(imIw<frt(rbuch des Ot ucrkjichufU'H, 

.Among tlu*se available in Englisli. Fronoh or German, see. in partieular. 
Prochnnatifwa and Mnniftstos t\f the FirM ("ongnss of Trade and J ndustrial C Moscow. 
1921 ; Minuti's of the I nb rnationnl ('oiinetl of Red Trade Tnion-f:, Moscow. 1921 ; The Red 
Truiie Union International, M«>sei)W. 1921- 1926: The World Trade Union Movt nu nf before 
and after the U'cir, 1924, ami Mosr(nr or Amsterdam ^ 1924, both by A. Lozovsky ; World 
Communists in Artion, by .1. Fialnitsky, flKll ; and Ds Questii^ns vitales du mouixmeni 
rcvolutionnaire internationalr, Fnris, 62 pp., by the same. The British Government Blue 
Book (Cmd. 26S2 of 1926) eontaiim a iniseellanetms mass of documents of the Ked Inter- 
national seized by the Lomlon police in Detolx'r 192.). Many similar dt)cument8 may at. 
any time he found published in ]nprc‘corr {InternaiiotMl Press Correspondence). See also 
Roviet Trade. Uninit^, by HolK^rt W. Dunn, 192S, pp. 222-2r»2 ; Soviet Russia, by \V. H. 
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America, Australia and New Zealand, India, and Africa,^ hardly any of 
which had sent anyone to Moscow expressly as delegates to the congress. 
The subsequent congresses have been of the same kind. The delegates 
consist of those appointed by the AUCOTU of the USSJt, tog«*ther with a 
tiny number of persons actually sent for the ])urpo.se l)y fon^gn trade 
unions, supplemented by others sent by the iiondescri])t groups above 
mentioned, as well as by communist trade unionists of foreign birth or 
nationality, residing and working in Moscow, and even stniy visitors of 
like opinions who liappeii to be there. This congress a})points an executive 
council, with presidium, president and secretary, most of them habitually 
resident in Moscow. The rt'presentative validity so far as foreign trade 
unions are concerned and the practical effcctivemvss in other countries of 
an international organisation of this kind appears to bo of tlie sligh.^est. 
We do not wish to imply that the Protintern does not t'xpn'ss tlu* views 
of large numbers of communists in other countries, w have* (urasionally 
gone to the ballot-box in millions, and who exeri*ise iji their resjx'ctive 
countries an influence, not only among the uiiemployt^d, but also in traile 
union memberships and meetings, which have, (‘xct*pt in a few instances, 
as yet not achieved control of the trade unions themsi‘lv«*s. It is the elaim 
of the R(‘d International to represent foreign trade unions as such wliieh 
is disputed, not its representation of the opinions of the eoinniunist 
members of the w’age-earning class. 

The Central Council of the Profintern is a bo<ly iiu luding four of the 
leading members of the Communist Party of the CSSU. with two persons 
belonging to each of the large industrial countries. Tlu^ iv.il w’ork is done 
by an Executive Bureau of seven members, two of them beloniritig to the 
USSR. The proceedings of the Executive Bureau, tlu)ULdi «>ft(m laeking 
in accurate knowledge of the position of labour in other count lies, have 
not been without vigour and dexterity. There is a |)olvglot secretariat, 
paid for out of the dues levied by the Profintern on its aliihated bodies, 
and thus largely by the trade unions of the USSb'. 'Fhis se< nUanat is 
departmentally organised l>y eoimlries, and ineliides eommunists belonging 
to one or other of the principal nations dealt with. Its extensive eorn*- 
spondence with all sorts of communist organisations in the dilTerent 
countries has, in the past, frequently ineludeii detailed “ directives ’’ as 
to howr these bodies ought to procee<l. These instructions, the tone of 
which excites some resentment, have been, in the* past, oeeasionally 
accompanied by substantial remittances under various disguises, usually 
in aid of strikes. Since 1929, however, it is believed that these subsidies 
have, except in some cases when communist oHieials have required legal 

* The character of tho aflfiliationH wa.M df^ficrilKii] hy the Prc'^iUent of the PniigresH in 
1930. “ You know that the trade union movemeiit whii li i« uniied in the Profintern ih 
most varied in so far as organisational Htrueture in eoneernerl. lnde}N‘iK|ent orgHnisa- 
tions, illegal trade union.s, semi-tcgal organisations, and further, trade iuiif>v, oppositions, 
or minorities inside trade union-s, all lielong to the ‘ ProfintiTn ’ ” (Kxtno i translaUMi from 
A. Lozovsky's rr^fKirt to tho Mos«»ow ('onferenee fif Aetivp Worker^ in Trade Tniorus, 
Septcml)ei^9, 1930, on “ 'fho liesults of the Fifth <\»ngnwM of the Protintern ’ 
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defence in criminal prosecutions, dwindled to minute sums, desigjpied 
more to maintain connection tlian with any idea of fostering a world 
upheaval. 

Tlic story of the pio '‘cciings of Profintern during the past dozen years 
is largely take,u up witli the c()ntinuous controversy with the “ Amsterdam 
International ”, which, in commanded the allegiance of many 

millions of trade union nnunbership in nearly all countries except the 
USSR (also, for other rf*a.soiis, exc(*pt the United States of America), and 
with its satellites, the 27 international fedm’ation.s of the trade unions of 
separate industries. Profintern has been tirchiss in its incessant attempt 
to arrang(^ for what it calls a united front ” against capitalism t hroiighout 
the world. Jt cannot, however, bring itself to unite with an organisation 
fo^Jhed on the basis of trade unionism as it exists in capitalist countries 
which, in t he pnvsent inter(*.sts of these members as wage-earners, avowedly 
forgoes any att(‘mpf to overturn by force the existing order in which these 
members actually find tlu-ir living. On Uie other hand, the Amsterdam 
International refustvs to make any kind of alliance, or undertake any 
common enterprise, with a body which glories in existing for purpose.s 
definitely 1 1 i.'iiiud under the laws of the states in whieh the trade unionists 
live, and whi(*h is a\ ow^mIIv direeled from Moscow, and is universally siip- 
pos(*d la* under tlie control of the Pulitbureau of the Communist Party 
of the rSSR. Apart from usually fruitlo.ss maiwiivres for a ” united 
front ”, the lb‘d lut< riiiitional does all it ean to encourage and support 
strikes and industrial (list url)ances in all capitalist countries, and, wherever 
jiossibic, the active j)ropaganda of communism itself. Its vision of a future 
world orgiinisat ion (»f trade unions, tnuirr n univer-^fd rmnmuui^t riyirne, 
is iKit without merit. But in the meantime, with trade unionism facing 
capitalist emphiv(‘rs and unfrumdly gov(‘rnmcnt.s. we cannot help thinking 
tliat, as in tlie rase of the (oinintern, tin* avowtnl inieiierencc of Mo.scow 
in t he intern.d alTairs uf otlier eountriesactually militates, by the nationalist 
resentment that it cn at^vs, against the pn>gres^ of communism itself. 

//uir f/M< X Slit u't Trtvi* f C’ltninitf with linti.sh Tt^uh l'nwniy'<m ^ 

9 

Trade unionism in the USSR, it will have bemi realised, i?^ a large and 
powerful organisation, more extensive than trade nnuuiism in any other 
country, more buviy (‘ugaged in a wider range of fiincticuis. and more 
closi'Iy coniu'i’ted with the other organs of the state. It is. we think, 
unicpit* in tin* inlensi* inten'st that it takes in increasing tie* productivity 
of the nat urn’s industry : in its inclusion within its own mt'mlxnship of 
the directors and managers wlu> have taken the phue of the ca])italist 
employers, and in it.s persist«*nt delin' to reduce costs. We shall de.scriln' 
in a aiibsequent cluipter how cordially it has accepted the various arrange- 
inenta -in substitution for the capitalist’s incessantMt'sirc to inereaso his 
profits -for s(‘curing the utmost jmssiblc output at the lowest possible 
expense to tin* (•omnmnity.* But what, it may he asked, does the trade 
* Sre t’lwiptrr IX, in Turt II., “ In Thuv of Trotit ’ 
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un^n in the USSR retain from its model in British trade unionism ? Put 
summarily, it may be answered that the soviet trade union, like the British, 
is ejnphatically the organ of the wage-earners as such : it fs based on 
^optional individual membership and subscription ; it appoints and pays 
its own officials and manages its business by its own elected committees ; 
it conducts, through its highest committees and its national officials, the 
collective bargaining with the employing organisations by whi(^h the 
general scheme a.nd standard rates of wages are fixed ; piece-work rates 
are settled in each factory, job by job, after discussion with the union’s 
local officials and not without their consent ; these officials may actually 
be specialist ‘‘ rate-fixers ”, for whom the union organises special training ; 
it takes part, through its chosen representatives and appointed officials, 
in almost every organ of government ; finally, its essential function is 
that of maintaining and improving the worker’s conditions of life — taking, 
however, the broadest view of these, and seeking their advancement only 
in common with those of the whole community of workers. 

Not so easy to explain is the relation of the soviet trade uhion to the 
other organs of the Soviet State. “ Are the trade unions ”, ask(‘il Tomsky 
in 1927, “ dependent on or independent of the state ? If this is to l>e 
understood in the formal interpretation which Western European trade 
unions usually give to the question, then, of course, we arc indejiendeiit, 
for the trade unions are managed by their own democratically elected 
organs, have their own funds, and are in no way subject to tho state. In 
the wider meaning of the word, in the sense of class ])olitics, the unions 
are dependent, as organs of a united class, for the state is our stale. But 
this dependence is based on mutual dependence, for ei[ually tlu' (’ouncil 
of People’s Commi.ssars and the Central Executive t’ommitt(‘e of the 
Soviet Government is dependent upon the trade unions. How can they 
be independent when we have 4 representatives in tlie Pn^sidium of tlie 
Central Executive CornuMttee of the Soviet Governnuuit and 60 repre- 
sentatives in the Central Executive Committee of tin* Soviets its(*lf ; 
when we have a consultative vote in the Council of People's Conunissarit's 
on every question tfigt arises therein ; when the (•ouiicil of People’s 
Commissaries cannot decide a single question concerning the lifii of th(‘ 
workers without our final decision in the matter ; when we havt‘ the right 
to remove from the agenda of any high statti organ any#<]u<*stion wliatever, 
by a mere telephone call saying, ‘ Just a moment. You want to discuss 
such and such a matter : but you have not asked us our opinion. We have 
something to say on the matter. Be good enough to postpone* that item ’ ? 
And we know of no case when tliis has been refused us. The trade unions 
have the right to call upon any of the People’s Commissaries to app^'ar before 
them to make a report, and no one of them has the riglit to refuse; us on the 
grounds that he is not formally responsible to the unions in question.” ^ 

We suggest that the relation of soviet trade unionism to the other 

' The Trade Unions, the Tarty and the State^ l>y M. Toninky, Mohoow, 19-7, pp. 

1«.10 
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organs of the soviet state cannot be accurately estimated until fthe 
position aijd influence of the Communist Pafty is appreciated. To this 
we devote a subsequent chapter entitled “ The Vocation of Leadership ” 
(Chapter V. in Part L). - 


fiEcrnoN II 

The Associations of OwNER-rRonucEiis 

It was characteristic of Lenin’s genius that he set superlative value 
on the principle of multiformity in social organisation, not only for the 
sake of that univ(‘Tsal participation in government wliich, as he held, 
could alone make (lemf)criicy real, but also as a “ guarantee of vitality . . . 
a plfidgo that the common and single aim will be successfully achieved 
Only on this jirinc^le, it w-as urged, could men and women of diverse 
temperaments and tahuits, antecedents and circumstances, be all enrolled 
for the supreme task of building the socialist state. Hence we find, in 
the USSR, alongsid(* the trade union of the wage and salary earners 
(‘mployed by state, miinici[)al ami consumers’ cooperative enterprises and 
institutions, an enrindy different — cme might almost say a contradictory 
--type of organisation, the self-governing workshop or collective farm. 
In tliis type tin* m<‘nil)ers are not recipitmts of salary or wage ; indeed, 
not employetl under any contract of service at all. They are, individually 
or jointly, owners or })art owners not only of the instruments of production 
but also of the proiluets of their labour. This method of organising man 
as a pro(luc<‘r has Ijeen, in western Europe, for over a centurv, con- 
tinuously advocated, and frequently practised under the name of eoopera- 
tivi* j»roductioii. as a desirable* and praetirable alternative to the organisa- 
tion of industry under tlie eajiitalist profitraaker. As sm h it lias been the 
subject of heated controversy; is it either a desirable or a practicable 
alternative to the wage* systeuu I Incidentally, it may be said that the 
present writers re])lie(l in the negative,^ at any rate within the framework 
of tin* ea]>italist systiun. Henee we have been all the more interested to 
discov(*r that, within the framework *of Soviet Communism,^ associations 
o{ owner-producers, of one or other kind, have, within the past decade, 
become actually the predominant type in the agriculture of the USSR ; 
whilst tht'v liave ,%pparenlly demonstrated their advantages in various 
branches of manufacturing industry, and in such widespread methods of 
earning a living as hunting and fishing. 


{a) THE SELF-Q^VERNING WORKSHOP 

Wo start our analysis of the constitutional structure of associations 
of owner-aroducers in' the USSR, not with the largest and in every way 

^ S»'p The Cimftpmtivr Moirmul in Onnt Britain, by BoatruN* rotU'r, 1891 ; Industrial 
neworran/, by S. and B. Wobb. 1898; The Coajyerative Movtm%ni, by the 

fluino, 1922. 
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themiost important group, namely, that of the collective forms, but with 
that which stands in most marked contrast with what we have described 
in owr preceding section on trade unionism, namely, the associations of 
owner-producers in manufacturing industry, or what in England is called 
the Self-Governing Workshop.^ 

The typical “ manufacturer ” of Russia in the nineteenth century was 
neither the capitalist entrepreneur nor the wage-paid artisan, ljut the 
individual handicraftsman, working alone or in a family group, on the 
wood or iron, wool or flax, bone or leather that he made up into com- 
modities for household use, to be sold for his own subsistence. At all 
times a group of these handicraftsmen would unite in a labour “ artel 
(the word dates from the twelfth century). “ This ”, we are told, “ was a 
temporary association of individuals for a definite industrial undertaking, 
usually of a temporary character, conducted on a basis of joint n.aiiag(?- 
ment and responsibility.” It was unrecognised by the law', and enjoyed 
no official or legal protection ; but was habitually not interfered with by 
the government. Many artels were formed for w'ork at building construc- 
tion or manufacturing in the cities. Others existed in the villages for the 
production of commodities for sale. Many w’ere formed ” aiinuallv for 
each year’s campaign, and dissolved after the ai^counts for the goods 
delivered and sold in the season had been settled ”.2 A small proportion 
of them latterly took a more durable form as cooperative socit?ti(‘s for 
production. On the other hand, a much larger proportion had, by 1914, 
lost their economic independence, and had fallen int o the hands of cajiitalist 
middlemen, who either gave out their own materials to be mad(‘ up at a 
‘‘ sweated ” rate, or sold them on credit to the associated handi(Taftsm(Mi, 
taking back the product in furniture, toys, leather goods, ’textile stuffs 
or articles of clothing at ruinously low prices.® In 1914 the aggregate 

^ For information as to the past and prostmt of the kusfar luiridioraftsmcMj. lludr 
artels and their cooperative societies, the most accessible sources are Cnnpvrntirc 
Movement in Rusftia during the War, by E. M. Kayden and A. X. Anlsiferov (Keoiiornic 
Social History of the War, Yale University, New Haven, 1921), 4:i6 pp.) ; Voins du 
developpement de Ui cooperation de produrAion en U R8S, par \V. Tikliomirov, 19SI , secretary 
of central council of cooperative societies; ree also by the same, IHe. Ofun.'isrnsrhaften iw 
aocialistischen Aufbau (Berlin), 1927, p. 36; The Sonirt Worker, by .1. Kreeiiuin, 1931, 
pp. 238-240, gives a useful summary. How it appeared to the Russian ortliodox oeononiist 
(and to the Tsarist Government) will lie seen in the report of the Commission imprriah) 
de Russic a TExposition Universelle de Paris, 1900, entitled Lfi Hnsfoc d la fin dn !!)•' 
siicle, ouvrage public sous la direction do M. W. do Kovalevsky (Paris, 1900, pp. 62r>-05H). 
There is a useful collection (in Russian) of all the docreoa on handicraft cor)jK*ration and 
kustar industries hy I. A. Selitzky and I. R. Koisky, edited by Profi'ssor I). M. (ienkin, 
Moscow, 1928. With this must be read the important decree and resolution of July 23, 
1932, by the Central Executive Committee and »Soviiarkom of the USSR, rearranging the 
whole organisation. 

Other works in Russian are Zakonodakhvrtko promcooperalzn ('Phe l/ogislation on In- 
cops), by D. M. Genkin, Moscow', 1933 ; Tern Years of Inrops in the f'SSR, by V. Gnoussov 
and I. P. Chemishev, Moscow, 1932 ; Pavlono (a collection of storii's and «*Hsays on Incops 
in Pavlovo), by V. Korolenko and K. Pazhitnov. 

* The Cooperative Movement in Russia during the War, by K. .\T, Kayden and A. N. 
Antsiferov, 1929, pp. 4, 367. 

• Lea du developpement de la cooperation de production en URSS, par W. Ti- 
khomirov, 1931. 
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number of these owner-producers in industrial pursuits was given as five 
and a quarter millions, constituting a census population of some fifteen 
or twenty millions, representing as much as one-eighth of Tsarist Kifssia 
at that date. Their gross output was estimated at 2400 million roubles, 
equal to one-half of that of the factory industry of the time. During the 
seven years of war and civil war, 1914-1920, although some of the unions 
of artels “ a(;hieved important results in the service of the country and 
the army two-thirds of this population of handicraftsmen faded away, 
the bulk of the survivors being found, in 1921, in the more remote villages 
which suffered least from the ravages of the contending armies. 

Under the Soviet Government these independent owner-producers 
havg been, from 1919 onwards, and especially since 19.‘i2, revived and 
encouraged, as an approved alternative form of production (particularly 
for houseliold suppli\s) to that of employment at wages in tlu^ industries 
conducted by government or trust, municipality or consumers’ cooperative 
8oci(‘ty. Lyniii’s original policy was to maintain and develop energetic- 
ally cooperative production ”, not only as a way of alleviating the condi- 
tion of the neasants, but also as tin* means by which the small industry 
could, as in* tht u l)'*lieved, “ devidop into mass production, on the basis 
of free associations cd workers Consetpiently the handicraftsmen were, 
from the outsi't, enabled freely to form productive cooperative societies, 
which have l)(*(*n, at tini(‘s, granted state credit for the j)urchase of 
materials at 1 he lowest possible pric(‘s. Sometimes small factories or work- 
shops, abandoned by tlieir owners, were handed over to such societies. 
Ill otlu'r cases th(‘y have been helped to buy machinery and workshop 
equipment. Occasionally the experts of a trust, or of a particular 
modernised plant . have assisted one of the larger artels to change its whole 
system of ju’oduction in such a way as greatly to increase its output.^ 

various governm(*nt departments, central or municipal, together 
w'itli the manufacturing trusts and the consunjers’ cooperative societies, 
have, (luring the ])ast decade, willingly supplied their own needs by 
contracting to take from the maiuifacturing associations of owner- 
producers (inco])s), at agreed fixed prices, a large proportion 4:)f their out- 
put, thus ensuring for long periods a profitable market for their wares. 
Nor have the isolated independent handicraftsmen been loft entirely 
unaided. The ined^is have been asked to do everything possible to bring 

* The CtHipmtthr Movement in Riatsia during th U‘nr, l»y E. M. Kayiien and A. N. 
Antsiforov. 1111*9. ]». ItaO. 

* Li\'i Vintfi du divcloppnnent dv hi Cfutptrafion dc prixfuction rn I RSS. par . Ti- 

khomirov ; quoting from voi. xx. p. 4Ha of the Kussian text of Tionin s lf'orA%v. 

* “ Thus, upon th<* pa|H*r’s (Trud) initiative, a faetory let us sny munufaeturing shoes, 
undertakes to assist a sluMUiiaking artel In improving and increasing its output. An 
artel is a eoo|M'rative enterprise, whieh unites sometimes as many as five or six hundred 
artisans wlu» formerly worked in their own little shops. Although in numU'rs these artels 
often prt*M('nt*siza hie factories, the iiiethml of work too often remains as of old. each man 
doing n eoinplete joj) without att<*inpting to s<Mtionalize the work. I’nder the guidance 
of exports from a faetciry employing modern pr(»duetion methods, it has Wn possible to 
HO arrange the wtirk of (he artels as to inereasi* the output many times ** (J/cteoir DaUy 
Retell, .lune 23, 1^32). 
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thM into the network of organisations, and meanwhile to assist them by 
contracting to take their individual products so as to assist their market- 
ing.^ Especially since the establishment of the Five-Year Plan in 1928 
have these manufacturing associations of owner-producers multiplied and 
developed. The result has been, not only the progressive revival of the 
great bulk of the kustar industry,^ but also the enlargement of its scope, 
and its assumption of definite constitutional forms according to the pattern 
common throughout the soviet system. By a remarkable decree of July 
23, 1932, by the Central Executive Committee and the Sovnarkom of the 
USSR, the whole system was further developed and drastically re- 
organised.® 

At the beginning of 1932, in addition to an uncounted host of isolated 
individual handicraftsmen who still exist, in the cities as well as in the 
villages, to the aggregate number of a million or ipore, the number of 
definitely organised cooperative societies of this kind was estimated at 
about 20,000, with 30,000 workshops or other establishments, having a 
total membership of 2,350,000 men and women, representing a census 
population of seven or eight millions, with an aggregate gross prodiietion 
of commodities valued at about four and a hfilf thousand million roubles. 
Another calculation of later date, and including a wider range of societies, 
puts the amount, in 1932, of “ output of the producing cooj)erative associa- 
tions, including invalids and timber- working cooperatives (to which we 
refer elsewhere),' at “ 6230 million roubles, calculated at planned j)rices 
of 1932 Whereas before the war the great majority of tin* handicrafts- 
men worked at home, now fewer than a third do so, and of the members 
of the cooperative societies fewer than one-eighth. These societies, in 
half a dozen instances, now run small coal-pits, producing, in t li(‘ aggregate, 
more than two million tons per annum, and, in one east', at Keeliesk in 

^ When unemployment was rife, the labour exchanges occasionally pre.ssed a coojKTa- 
tive society, whose little factory was manufacturing successfully, tn adiuil as additional 
members individual handicraftsmen who had failed to luaiiitain th<*instdves hy iiule- 
pendent production; or to accept unemployetl youlhs as additional approntices and 
oventual meml)ers ; sometimes selecting oho half from sons of existing members and the 
other half frofh the labour exchange. 

* So greatly has the nationalised and municipalised industry increamal that all the 
handicraft industry accounts only for one-fifth of the nuinufacturing pnaliicfioii <d the 
USSR, in 1933, instead of the one-third of that of Tsarist Kussia w;tb which it was credited 
in 1913. 

* These associations of owner-producers in industry (inci^is) ha%'e Ikhmi classified as 
under by the latest Russian authority on the subject (The Lrtj'tftUitiun of Inrops, by I). M. 
Genkin, Moscow, 1933) : 

(1) Associations for Supply and Sale, in which every member works at honn*. but sells 
the whole or part of his output through the society, from which he obtains his raw material 
and adjuncts. Memliers, who must thcro.selvA work, enjoy a n^duelion of income tax on 
the part of their output sold through the society. 

(2) Associations for .Joint Production, in which the memU^rs all work at home, but 
materials and product alike l)elong to the society, and not to individual mu*nb<'rs. 

(3) Artels, which maintain a common workshop in which meniU»rH are asHociateil in a 
particular craft or branch of industry (the law forbidding an artel composed of workers 
in diiferesrt crafts). 

* Summary of Jt&niUs of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1933, p.JfJl). 
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the Urals, even a blast furnace.^ There are, in Kazakestan, load m^es 
under incops ; elsewhere various small machine-making factories ; many 
quarries, brickfields and limo.-kilns, and even small chemical plants q)ro- 
ducirig soap, acetic acid, iodine, nicotine and various radio supplies.* 
But the incops mainly devote themselves, to the extent of more than half 
their work, to th(‘. preparation of various kinds of food products and to tlie 
production and repair of all sorts of commodities for household use, such 
as furniture and kitchen equipment, boots and shoes, barrels and baskets, 
every description of textile stuffs and raade-uj) c lothing, mats and rugs 
of all kinds, toys, leather goods, artistic wood and iron work, pottery, 
and even hand painting on wood, by those who formerly produced 
religious i(;ons. For sale to th(‘ public in the citirs, these coop^^rative 
so wtios have over a thousand shops, and more than tliat number of 
stands. Tlieir meml)(*rs, indeed, liavr* come to form an important (Oement 
in the urban popnJition. Wliereas, in 1920, the handicraftsmen in the 
citi(‘s numbered only half a million, or 2^ per cent of the pr»pnlation, in 
19in tlie iiiJ)an registration disclosed their numbers as about two millions, 
or fi-2 p(‘r cent of t h(» population.* 


Thv Mf‘)nh*rii' Mfidiifj 

The base of the constitutional hierarcliy. in which these organis**d 
groups of iiidustrial owner-j)rodueers are reprc.sented. is evt*rywher<' the 
meetings of mombei ^ of their several incops or industrial cooj)ertitive 
societies, which may (‘aeli inchnh* anything from a f^w dozen tf) a thousand 
or more workers ; tlu' average being a little over a hundred. In ilie smaller 
ineops these meet ings, which evt*ry member over 1 S years of age is expected 
to atteinl, take place frec^uently, according to the rules of tiie parliudar 
society, usually ev’tTV few weeks. The course of the iiuop’s busiin‘ss is 
reviewecl by the j)resident, manager or other ollieiah and any subject of 
interest to the members caii be discussed. Once a year the presi«ient — 
often also a manager -and, to constitute the prwidium. half a dozen other 
nnunbers are elected, togetlnu* with the prescribed niimbor of delegates 
to (»ther bodies. The incops in a givni locality, apd maiuifacTuring the 
same kind of commodities, may also join together in a specialised ** union *' 
for common convenience, as for the joint su})j)ly of tools, raw materials 
or auxiliart eompomnits, or joint representation in dealings with .state 

’ The Keelu'sk plain, in the Trals. priulurt\< I.'i.iHX) tons of piji-inm a year. practKally 
all of wliirh srpplies the iiotMls i}f <.>th<T i]u’o}»s. In other ea'Sr*' tliere are n^llinii nulls, 
whieli refashiftn serap iron ami slec’l cibtaineil fnmi the plan!'* nniler the direetion <if the 
Cnminissariat (»f H«*avv linlustries. The e»ml-Tnines of tlie ineop’' m the Dontias and else- 
when* in the I’kraiiK' and in K.isi SilnTia .supply inditlerenil\ other ineop>, or the loeal 
iiuhiMtrie.s. or I’SSK enterpri>es. 

* Miirh of the work of tiniU-r-euttinp.^is well as that of fasliii niiip tlie tmiU'r into 
planks, doors, plywood, etc., is done hy jiriMjps of workiiuni .associated in artels. These, 
however, are not ineluded in the iiicop.s orpaiiisation, hut have a union of their owii 
(VHekoproniliMsovus), whieh works in eonjunction with the newly formeil Commissariat 
of TirnU'r (Narkoinli.i8). Thew* timl>er artel.s art' j:rou|H'd. not by the I’nion republics but 
by oblaata or krais ; and, in Ki>me s|»ccial case.s. by autonomous republics. 

* Summary of Rvjutltfi of thr First Fivr-Yrar Plan ti^osplan. li>33. p. I SIM. 
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departments. But the principal delegation is to the regional council, to 
which all incops within the region (usually an oblast or krai), irrespective 
of the particular commodity that they manufacture, are now 'required to 
' belong. The members’ meeting elects also in each case a committee of 
revision, whose main duty is to audit the accounts. According to law 
this committee ought to include in its membership some members of 
other incops. It is this committee of revision that decides the occasional 
disputes that arise in the society, subject to appeal to the regional council. 
If the membership of the incop does not exceed 300, it is the ordinary 
meeting of members which makes this election of delegates. If, however, 
as is increasingly coming to be the case in the large cities, the incop has 
many hundreds of members, the aggregate meeting is held only annually, 
to elect a smaller executive council of a few dozen members ; and 'it is 
this executive' council whiedi chooses alike the incop’s own oHicers and its 
delegates to the regional council. 

Under the revised arrangements of 1932, the regional councils (soviets), 
whilst aiding the incops by instruction, planning, advic(', and settlement 
of disputes, do not themselves have any operative fumdions. They do 
not, that is to say, themselves engage in production or distribution,^ nor 

the incops in any way hampc'red in their several indiistrii's. Kach 
incpp is freely to obtain for itself the materials that it requires, with the 
excti^ptions of wool, cotton, flax, hemp, silk cocoons and hidt's other than 
pig-liAdes. These may be obtained how the incop pleases, but only within 
the gecigraphical districts prescribed by the Supplies Committi'c of the 
Counci/ of Labour and Defence (STO). Each in(*op is also to be free to 
acquir^ from any of the state enterprises such industrial remnants, waste 
and /refuse (including metal s(‘rap, textih* wash', rags, rejects and waste 
timjjljer) as it may nei*d, ahd all state enterprises are directed to enh*r into 
CvOntracts for these supplies at prices to be agreed upon. The incops 
are to be free to obtain from the state bank the credit that they recpiire, 
and to sell their products*as and wherever they choose, including the open 
markets in the towns and their own retail shops. Except when working 
on materials providt'd from state fands, the incops are no longer retpiired 
to dispose of any part of the output to any state department, but all 
state departments are directed to pla('e with the incops sucli orders as 
they can. Orders for its own manufactured products^may now be souglit 
and obtained by eacli incop din'ct from the corisurnr'rs’ coo}>erative movii- 
ment, or from state or municipal departments, or from any of tlu' govern- 
ment trusts, as well as from individual purchasers. Prices are left to be 
settled by agreement or contract in each case. The one transaction that 
is strictly prohibited is “ speculation ”, meaning buying commodities 
with the intention of selling them again at a profit — in otlier words, the 
incops are not to engage in mere dealing. It should be noted that , although 

^ There seems to bo oue exception. The Vsekoprorasoviet huo uiiuui lb a metal- 
promsoyys or group of incops working in metal, which itself performs operative 
fonotions in conjunction with those incops. 
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the iucops are founded on the principle of a partnership of the workers 
themselves, they are allowed, by way of exception, to employ non- 
members frti wages, as specialists (such as engineers) or as subsidia^^ or 
seasonal workers, to the extent of not more than one-fifth of the member 
ship, or than 30 per cent of the combined total of members and candidates 
for membership. The non-members thus employed at wages, who are 
generally members of their respective trade unions, must all receive the 
rates current in their several industries ; as agreed to by the trade unions. 
Nothing in the nature of undercutting is allowed. 


The. Regional Council of Incoj)s 

The decree of July 23, 1932, whilst abolisliing various intermediate 
an(? All-Union federal l>odics of industrial cooperative* socirtics,^ estab- 
lished an obligatory association of the incops within a givcui rejzion ; not 
for the purpose of control or of interference with their business enterprises 
— in which they were to enjoy an enlar^?d independence — but solely for 
their assistance in fulfilling the tasks wiiicli they had undertaken. The 
region for tliis purpose was to be either each of the six smaller constituent 
republics, or "‘Ise, in the IbSFSR and in other districts of liighly developed 
industry, the oblast or krai, or an area specially defined. Each such 
region lias now a council of del(‘gates from its constituent incops, which 
are represented apjM’oximjitely in pro])ortion to their s^ vt^ral memberships, 
as fixed by tin* council itself from time to time. This council nf» longer 
decides on the levy to be made upon the funds of (‘acli incop for regional 
and All-Union a<lnunist ration and other ])urposc<. All such levies are to 
i;e kept down to a minimum, and to be made by a sp(*cial meeting for tlie 
purpose, at which specially delegated representatives of the several incops 
witliin the region will confer with ri‘pn*sentativ(‘s of tlie regional council. 
That council will be n'sponsible for .sup*‘rvi>ing the and'i of the societies' 
accounts bv tln'ir own cmnmittces of revision, and. wiieiv nec essary, for 
supplving competent auditors to assist any society. Tlie regional eoimeil 
is also resjionsible for supervi.sion of tlie gt*neral direction of the incops’ 
several activitie.s but .solely for the purpose of securing the due fulfilment 
of the obligations undertaken by eaeli of them. Tlie giViKest possible 
indepenileiKM* in managenu*nt is to be left to each ineop. on the under- 
standing that they^are, for the mo.st ])art, primarily to sujiply the house- 
hold e.ommoditics mvded by tlie rural community, to the extent at least 
of 70 per cent of their produetion. The inoops declare that their aim is 

‘ Thii8 the UernHi fM'n'iiiptorily Iiquuiati-s ” the All-Union Federation of Food 
Industry Uno»M*ratives. the All-Union Federation of Heavy Industry (\>ojH'ra lives, and 
the All-Union Federation of Industrial (^»ojHTatives ; ami lays down that “under no 
eireuinstaiiees is it |M*rinitted to ereat«* in the n'gional council'* of inci>|»s ounilitwsoine 
apparatus, once the organisation has U'en |)ermiiied in the structure of the Ali-l’nion 
PVdoration of Incops of spiH-ialised groups for the fundamental forms of the incops”. 
Heptihlic Associati«»ns of the hea^y metal industry are to eontmiie; and also the All- 
Union ("ooiHjrativei^of the Tim l»er 'industry, hut “ without creating associationa of these 
cooperatives in the various it'publies ”, 
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to ^&ke this percentage at least 75 per cent, but it is admitted that this 
amount has not yet been reached. 


The All-Union Council of Industrial Cooperatives 

In place of the Central Federation (Vsekopromsoyus) established in 
1922, as a directing and coordinating centre, there is now established an 
All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsoviet), to which all the regional 
councils send representatives, and which also acts as republic council for 
the RSFSR. It is expressly laid down in the decree that this “ Council 
of the Incops of the USSR and RSFSR shall not perform operative func- 
tions of any kind It is to be supervisory, not executive. What is to 
this council expressly “ reserved ” is “ the organising work, accountancy, 
directorial, and prospectiv^e planning and representation of the incojfs in 
government organisations (concerning credits, funds of suj)ply, protei tion 
of state laws, grants to the incogs) 

In 1932 was held the first All-Union Congress of the reorganis(*d pro- 
ducers’ cooperatives (iiieops), at which some 200 dtdegatej^ attimded. 
Such a Congress will presumably be held ewry few years, but liad, in 
1934, not yet been repeated. The Congress elected an executive council 
to meet as a plenum once in every few montlis, with a president, and other 
members of a presidium, by whom the work of su])ervising tlie whole 
20,000 incops is done. During 1933 and 1934 the executivt* council invited 
to Moscow for consultation the heads of most of the incops from time to 
time. 

There has n(*ver been a People’s Commissar for coop(‘rati\'<‘ product ion, 
any more than for the consumers’ cooperative movcunenl. Such su])cr- 
vision and attention as has been given to tin* subject by the gov'crnnumt 
at the Kremlin has come* within the province of the ( ouiicil of Labour 
and Defence (STO). It is interesting that the president for th(‘ tim<‘ being 
of the All-Union Council of Incops (Vsekopromsoviet) is admitted, when 
he chooses to attend, to tl^ meetings of the Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK), the Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence (STO) ; 
in each case with only.a consultativ’tj voice. Perhaps tlu; most important 
relation into* which the All-Union Council enters is its participation witli 
the officials of Gosplan in the annual settlement ami the almost continuous 
adjustment of the General Plan, so far as concerns the societies forming 
its membership. The preliminary plan is drawn up by (losplan itself, 
but it is based on the separate reports which the Executive (.\)mmittc(^ 
obtains from every one of the 20,900 ineops, stating what tlu‘y have j)ro- 
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duced during the preceding year, and what they think they can produce 
for the ensuing year. The provisional decision by Gosplan of what kind 
and what*amount of production should be undertaken by the ineops, 
arrived at in consultation with the Executive Committee, after considera- 
tion of the needs of the USSR as a whole, is then submitted to the several 
regional councils, who pass on each part of it, with criticisms and sugges- 
tions, to the several incops, whose officials and committees liave promptly 
to give it their serious consideration, and return it witli any objections or 
counter-proposals. If any incop finds a difficulty in undertaking the 
manufacture of any of the commodities that the Plan requires from it, 
the regional council may arrange for the technical instruction of some of its 
younger members at a special district scliool maintained for the purpose. 

The educational provision made by tlie incoj)s for their own members 
and tlieir families, ^)art from and in addition to that made by the soviets 
under the People’s Commissars of Education in the sevt*ral constitmmt 
or autonomous republics, is extensive and steadily increasing. In 1934 
no less thifii 98 million roubles was appr()priated for this purpose by the 
Ex(!cutive Committe<‘. All the larger units maintain tlicur own trade 
schools an.l technical classes. In some of the principal cities 

there are university colleges, exclusively for members of in(:o])s or their 
sons and daughters that at Leningrad had, in 1934, 240(> stinhuits all 
()V(‘r eiglit<‘en, pursuing five-year courses. In ad<lilion, more than sixty 
teclinicurns are maintained. Three-(iuarters of the students are provided 
with stipends, .sometimes more liberal tlian those of tlie .vtud*‘nts of tiie 
state institutions. There are >pecial club-houses for incop members. 
Their new ** Palace of Culture *’ at Leningrad cost ten million roubles, 
and claims to be the best in the city. The iinops have also their own 
holiday hom(*s ami sanitoria. 

Members of the incops are not covered by tlie genei.d scheme of social 
insurance. Tin* .Vll-Union Council has accordingly j>rovided it< own fund. 
I)\ a levy on all the incoj)s, in which tie* whofe membership is included, 
including tlu’ wage-earners whom they employ. Tliis fund had in 1933 an 
{K'cuniulated capital of over a hundrt'd million roid»les. bidng eight times 
as much as in The fund provides medical attendance and medicines, 

and .sci'ures admi."Ssion to hospitals and convalescent homes. h>r all the 
inemb(‘rs and their wives aiul children throuLdiout the U^SR. All con- 
finements are treated in hosjiital, witli sixteen wei‘ks full wages, as in the 
states scheme. This is wludly indep(*ndeut of the People's Commissars of 
Health, except that the assi.stance of the state medical service is obtained, 
on a contract invidving tlie payment of forty million roubles annually, in 
districts in which tlic niiml)i*r of iim-op members is insufficient to warrant 
an independent medical .service. 

Wo see^in t his ret>rgaiiisaf ion of tin* old kustar artels, an extraordinarily 
rapid devidopment of what has again become, alongsid(‘ the state and 
municipal factories, an important element in the industry of the I SSR. 
It is one more example of the t4.M\dency to multiformity affording oppor- 
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tunity for ever- wider participation in the organised life of the community. 
The report of the State Planning Commission (Gosplan) in 1933 piay rightly 
claiih that “ cooperative industry ... in which the form of handicraft 
associations predominates . . . plays a great part in the industrial life 
of the country. It is in connection with state industry, and supplements 
it in a number of ways (supplies supplementary raw material, produces 
auxiliary materials, works up state raw materials, and semi-finished 
goods, produces articles for the general market, etc.). At the same time 
the industrial cooperative industry comes forward as the special means 
for the socialist remoulding of the small home worker, and, on the basis 
of the cooperative organisation of production, draws him into the common 
socialist channel of industrial development.” ^ ^ 

It is interesting to witness, in the Soviet Union, the successful adoption 
of a form of industrial organisation which has beep extensively tried, 
during a wrhole century, in various capitalist countries, but seldom w’ith 
any considerable or lasting success. Neither in Great Britain nor in France, 
neither in Germany nor in the United States, nor yet in any otluT country 
of advanced industrialism, have manufacturing associations of owner- 
producers, themselves jointly owning the actual product of their daily 
labour — that is to say, self-governing workshops— been able to make any 
considerable headway against systems of industrial production in which 
the working producers do not own the product of their labour, but are 
remunerated only by w’ages or salaries. Why is it different in the USSR ? 
We suggest that the answ'er is to be found partly in the different environ- 
ment provided in a country from which the profit-making capitalist has 
been entirely eliminated ; and partly in the deliberate limitation and 
regulation of the sphere allotted to the cooperative associations. It is 
noticeable that the incops of the USSR seldom or nov(»r compete in the 
market with the state trusts or municipal enterprises. On tlie contrary, 
these latter are on the most friendly terms with the artels and ineops, which 
arc accorded a function 0 / their ow^n, duly recognised and spt'cifiod in the 
General Plan, and are constantly being h(dped to fulfil it. In other 
countries the associatcitl workers find themselves ruthlessly competed with 
and undercut even to the point of extinction, by the mass-production of 
gigantic establishments eager to obtain a monopoly of the markets. But 
experience shows that associations of producers in capitalist countries also 
succumb in another way. Here and there, very exceptionally, usually by 
creating a speciality of their own, or attaching to themselv(‘s a special 
clientele, they have successfully withstood the warfare of their capitalist 
rivals, even to the point of sometimes making considerable incomes for 
the cooperating members. These haVe then, almost invariably, sooner 
or later, limited their numbers, and shrunk into small partnerships, 
including shareholders who are not w’^orking members, and, employing 
non-members at wages. Tempted by wdiat are, in effect, high profits, 
they eve^itually become indistinguishable from the capitalist profit-makers 
* Summary of Results 0 / the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 193p. p. 61). 
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themselves. In the Soviet Union this process of degeneration is watched 
and effectively prevented. When an incop shows signs of closing its body 
of membeA to recruits from outside, it finds itself unostentatiously required 
to fill up vacancies so as at least to keep up its number. When it becomes 
too prosperous, so that its members could share among themselves incomes 
markedly in excess of those secured by the trade unions for their own 
members in state industry, it is sharply reminded that this is against the 
law under which incops are formed. The excess profits may be carried 
to a reserve fund, or added to the insurance fund, but they may not be 
shared among the members. In most cases a new arrangement of prices 
takes place, either in the rates at which the incop buys its materials and 
components, or in tlic prices it obtains from the purchasers of its wares. 
Wlren a manufacturing association of producers obtains most of its 
materials from the Government, and sells much of its product eitlier to 
some branch of thc*Government, or to one or other department of Ceiitro- 
soyus, it is not difficult to prevent the sfnnual shares of the members in 
their owm products from rising substantially above the earnings of similar 
w^orkers in the state factories or the consumers’ cooperatives. Moreover, 
the memb. rs aie required always to work at piece-work rates, as tlie basis 
of the advances that they r(‘ceive in lieu of wages : and there is no pro- 
vision allowing payment of interest or profit to non-workers. Thus 
protr*cted and safeguarded, the inanufacturii\g associations of owner- 
producfU’s in the US^Sil do no liarm to the collectivist organisations, in 
the interstices of which they live. On tlie contrary, by tlie ])ositive 
addition that th(‘y make to the aggn^gate of commodities and services 
brought to market, they benefit the community as a whole. And they 
can add the further boon of an ever-widening variety in the supply of 
th(‘ commodities and services that they contribute. It is a net gain to 
associate for liandieraft production during the winrer, the members of 
one or more collective farms : or tlie d(»ek labourers of an ice-bound jK>rt. 
Nor are the inco])s confined to production byjnanual labour. There are 
incoi)s of artistic workers of more than on<* kind, including painters and 
sculptors. Associations of writers are formed to do their book prodiK'tion 
and publishing. There seems no reason why tliis form o? organisation 
should not afford a socially useful means of livelihood to members of the 
“ deprived ’’ categorit'S, who are admitted as members if they are prepared 
to work loyally with their hands ; and wlio might, at their option, unite 
among tlnunsclves to form n(‘\v incops to render some special service 
calling for individual taste or skill, or not yet performed by any state or 
municipal enterprise.^ 

(6) THE cRi.LECTIVE F\RM 

It is with a sudden acceleration of Bolshevik tempo " that we pass, 
in the survey of the organisation of man as a prodiu*er, from the assoeia- 

‘ There in reason to Miovt* lliat somewhere in tlie luighliourhood of 4000 or 6000 
fienions liclonging to the “ dejirived '* categories are to b** found among the memliersliip 
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tioi^ of owner-producers in industry to associations of owner-producers 
in agriculture.^ In industry, as the reader will have realised, the new 

f 

c 

of the incops, though they have not as yot formed societies of ilu'ir own. The “ social 
structure ” of the mcinbcrsliip of incops making returns on April 1, 1931 (those covering 
719,000 members, or 45 }K*r cent of the aggregate), was as under : 
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(See Ten Years of Incops in the VSSIi (in Russian), by V. Gnoussov and I. P. ('herniseher, 
Moscow, 1932, p. 24.) 

^ The information available on agriculture in the TSSR, even apart from that only 
in Russian, is as great in bulk as it i.s uneven in aceuraey or n‘h‘vnncc. Tlie history and 
the geographical condition.-^ of Russian agriculture are (‘lal>orately deMTil)ed in the ertidite 
monograph by Vladimir P. Timoshenko. Agricultural Kussiu atui the Win at l^rahlvta 
(Ltdand Stanford University, Uallfornia, 1932, p. 571); also in Jiural Jitissia uiuhr the 
Old Regime, by C. G. Robinson, 1932 ; The llussian rensantrg, by Ste])niak, 1H95, should 
also be read in this connection. The problem and its ditlieulties are well .>^tati‘d in the 
chapter “ Russian Agriculture ”, by R. G. Tugwcdl. in *SV>c/>/ Russia nt the Second Decade, 
edited by Stuart Chase, K. Dunn, and R. G. Tugwtdl (New York, 192S). Rufi.sia, Market 
or Menace, by Thomas D. CampWl, 19.32, gives a valuable report by an AnuTiean e.xpert 
on large-scale wheat-farming. Upon the peasant psychology, the four books by Maurice 
Hindus, Broken Earth, Uumanity Vjirnnted, Red Bread and The iirrat OJJtnsire, an* in- 
valuable. See al-so The Russian Jjand, by A. H. Williams (\c-w York, 192S) ; i'ldleriire. 
Farm ” Trud ”, a moving recital by a peasant woman, Kudoxia I'aziikhina, of bow she 
.started a collective farm (London, 64 pp.) ; Red Villngts, by ,j. A. Yakovlev (London, 
1930, 128 pp.) ; and Collective Farming in lU:i2 (.Moscow, 1932). by tlie same. Stalin’s own 
account of the policy from 1929 to 1931, together with the '■ model statute:^ ”, is giv(*n in 
Building Collective Farms, by J. Stalin (New*York, 1931, 1S4 pp.). A valuable' description 
of the internal iirganisat ion* of tlie collective farms is given (in Russian) in Distrihutom of 
Income in the Kolkhosi, by N. Tataev (Partizdat, Moscow, 1932). A wt‘ll-mf(»nned and 
generally adverse criticism will lie found in the chapter on “ Agriculture ” by IVfifessor 
Dr. Otto Auhagen, in Soviet Economics, edited by Dr. (ierhard Dobbert (1933). For 
recent hasty glimp.ses over a wide area, .see the ebapter on agriculture by .lohii Morgan 
in Twelve Studies in Sonet Russia, edited by M. 1. Cole (193.3) ; Fmm Peasant to Collrrtice 
Farmer, by N. Buchwald and R. Bishop (1933); the fi\e artieles coninbuted to the 
Manchester Guardian, Octolier 17- 21, 1933, by its then corresj)ond»*nt \V. H. ('liamberlin ; 
and Reise. dutch hundert KolUxtivirirtschaflen, by L. 1*. Boross (Moscow, 19.32, 190 pji.). 33ie 
publications in German are voluminous, and apparently of greater expertise and authority, 
if also more critical, than those in Frigllsh. '(Iioho of Dr. Otto •Srhiller. tli<* agricultural 
expert attached to the German emba.ssy in Moscow, are piihlished in litriehte uher Land- 
wirtschaft, the latest t>eing (Sondeshoft 79) Die Krise der sminlistisehen Landirirtsrhafl in 
der Sowjfitunion (J933, 82 pp.). See also his previous articles, Die Kollectivisiriing «ler 
russischen Landwirtschaft ” and '‘Die landwMrtsehaff lielie IVoblerns der ?>owjet union, 
1931-1932 These lengthy and valuable reports, although very critical, do not, in our 
opinion, 8iy>i)ort the adverse conclusions of the pamphlet entitled (\dleetivlsed AgrieuUure 
in the Soviet Union, published by the School of Slavonic Studies (Loiid«m, 1934, 32 pp.). 
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and predominant type is the trade union, including all kinds and grades 
of workers by hand or by brain. In agriculture, though state farms, with 
the appropriate trade unions, arc increasing in number and variety, tit is 
the millions of individual owner-producers associated in collective farms 
that occupy the centre of the picture. Moreover, whilst the development 
of the kustar artels into industrial cooperative societies (incops) lias been 
pursued without serious controversy, and without a trace of civil disorder, 
the advent of the collective farm (kolkhos), as the pattern organisation 
for the vast hordes of peasant cultivators on one-sixth of the earth’s 
surface, has been accompanied, not merely by heated controversy, both 
public and private, but also, among the peasants themselves, by wide- 
spread sullen resentment, and not a little recalcitrance, which cannot be 
assigned to have yet (19154) been completely overcome. Indeed, it might 
almost be said that the partially enforced collectivisation and mechanisa- 
tion of agriculture fluring 1929-1934 represents the final stage, not yet 
completed, of the rural uprisings of 1917^ that effectually li([uidated the 
private, laifdlord.^ The question inevitably arises, why did the Soviet 
(jiovr.rninent of 1928, in face of prolonged and heated discussion within 
the Comrnun;-*^ Party itself, attempt so drastic, and, as it seemed, so 
hazardoiis an expcMnuent. The answer is that the situation was such as, 
within their framework of reference, to leave no other course open to them. 

Thfi Un prod net i ve Pea^na n t 

Candid obs(‘rv(Ts of the Russian mujik during the past half-century, 
whilst differing in their estimates of his “ soulful ’’ qualities, atTree in the 
testimony that as an agriculturist he has hitlierto been, in the mass, either 
per h(‘ad or ])er liectare, the least productive of all the peasantries of 
liurope. Whether as the re.sult of nature or of nurture ; of climate or 
of race ; of ctaitairies of oppression and illiteracy : or uf generations of 
virtual slavery and p(*onage ; or of a religion iliat imposed no code of 
conduct and amounted to little more than propitiatory rites, the typical 
mujik -when not tiialcr cotu’cion by landlord, tax-collector, usurer or 
emjdoycr — failctl to grow enough fooii, taking bad wears with good, even 
to maintain his own family in full health and strength.^ And the " bad 

Morr impart ial, and tlicirfon' specially is the able hi>iorii*al siiinniarv contaiiunl 

in two Ilf tin- Sru ncr QuarUrhf (Now York, January atid June 193+). cntilltHl 

('<»ll«'rti\ i-^alion of A^rru ultniv in the So\iot Tiiion by \V. Ladejinsky. Other recent 
works are hir hi* wirtM'kuJt in dt u Troch ntfihUien lUusslamh, b\ B. Briitzkiis, \V. von 
Poletika and A. \'on I’^riniolT : and AiirarfA’pi'riwrnt Snirjttrus.dinids, by Dr. H. 
Ztirncr. I>u lithinz drfi rraUn F unfjohrpJanrs dcr SowjttinrL'ichaft, by Dr. Otto Auliacen 
(Breslau, 1933. To p]i.) cive.s great place to agriculture. 

* Three Hub-stunlial books recently published .shouKl 1 h» added, t >pecially its each 
author takes a dilTerent view of what one of them ha» termed the “first revidution in 
agriculture anywhere sinee the bourgeoi.s industrial revolution made the serf a |H*asant 
and u farmer The.se are liussiafi Iron Atjr, by \V. U. ChamU'rlin. 193o ; Soritt Jounuy, 
by Ijouia rksdlier, IVKlo ; iiiid Fronoruic Ptanniwj in Sovid /I’Ms.N'nj, b\ Boris Bnitzkiis. 

• l.iet us. in fairness, briefly rcca|)itulate .some i>f his difliculties. His bolding was, on 
the average, minute in nn*n ; ami in the re|M'atpd redistributions, aetually liecominp 
amaller year after ye.ar. It w'as usually made up of numerous small strips, often miles 
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jem ” recurred with fatal frequency. During the first half of the nine- 
teenth century, from 1800 to 1854, there are reported to have been no 
feweir than 35 years in which there was a more or less serious failure of the 
crops. In the 20 years from 1891 to 1910, there were only 4 good harvests, 
with 13 poor harvests, and 3 famine years. During the first decade of 
Soviet rule, 1918-1927, there were only 3 years of good harvests, 5 years 
of poor harvests and 2 famine years. This habitual unproductivity of the 
Russian peasant was masked, to the uncritical observer, by the fact that, 
so long as the landlord was in a position to exact his rent, the tax collector 
his taxes and the village usurer and employer the profits that they could 
squeeze out of their impecunious neighbours, some grain was always sent 
to market, even if the village starved. Moreover, a considerable propor- 
tion of the aggregate area, was, down to 1917, cultivated in the large 
farms of the improving landowners, and in the smaller but often sub- 
stantial holdings of the kulaks, who had “ added field to field ” by their 
oppression of the poorer villagers. Thus, so long as the landowners 
remained, and the tax collector used force, and the kulaks' characteristic 
“ thrift " was unrestrained, there could be, in all but the worst years, not 
only an adequate supply for the relatively small city populations but also, 
occasionally, a substantial export. Meanwhile the poor peasant was being 
increasingly ‘‘ driven off the land " ; and in bad years — during the past 
century, every other year — the infants, the aged, and often the nursing 
mothers were dying by thousands of inanition, typhus or enteric. We 
shall describe in a subsequent chapter ^ how frequently, in the present 
century, the peasants rose against their most obvious oppressors, the land- 
lords ; whose mansions they burnt, whose stores they plundered and 
whose land they divided. , This almost continuous janiucnc was not the 
work of the Bolshe\’iks, who were not yet in office. Nor did it result in 
any substantial or lasting improvement in the condition of the mass of 
poor peasants, or in any increase of marketable foodstuffs. It did not 
even enlarge the area of'the average peasant holding, nor give him an 
iron plough, nor any horse or ox to draw the plough. In 1917, with the 
swarming back of the men from t’ne armies, and the workers from the 
factories, afl demanding shares of the land of the village to which they 
belonged, the redistribution of the large estates merely increased the 
number of starveling peasant holdings from some fourteen or fifteen 
millions in 1916 to some twenty-four or twenty-five millions in 
1926. 

apart, which had to be cultivated according to the common practice of his ncighl)our8. 
He had hardly ever any adequate equipment (one-third of all the holding8 liad no iron 
plough, but only a wooden stick ; at least o^-fourth had no home or ox with which to 
plough). Manuring of any kind was at a minimum, and artificial fertilisers wore scarcely 
known. There was next to no rotation of crops. The minimum of labour was spent on 
weeding. Reaping was by the sickle, and thrashing by the flail ; marketing practically 
limited to the passing visits of the grain dealer. To sum up, as compared with the peasant 
of France or Flanders, South Germany or the Tyrol, the majority of the Russian mujiks 
were, in 1900, still in the fourteenth centory. 

^ See^art 11., Chapter Vll., ** The Liquidation of the Landlord and the Capitalist 
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The Griaia in Foodaluffa 

Ever since the Bolshevik seizure of power, the maintenance (jp the 
food supply for the population of the cities and the Red Armies had been 
a constant preoccupation of the Soviet Government. This perpetual 
anxiety as to how the people could be saved from hunger, to which the 
British and French Governments in times of peace never gave a thought, 
was not directly due to any socialist measure taken by Lenin and his 
colleagues. On the contrary, it sprang from their inability, during a whole 
decade, to deal with tlie extreme individualism and primitive conditions 
of Russian peasant agriculture. During the years of War Communism, 
all the grain that could be discovered was simply taken by force for the 
fec^Mng of the Red and the White Armies, which naturally led to the 
peasants limiting their cultivation cither to what sufficed to feed them- 
selves or what they*saw tlieir way to hide. The situation became desperate 
enough to drive Lenin to the New Economic Policy of 1921, under wffiich 
a revival limited capitalist enterprise, with market prices left free to be 
settled by “ supply and demand ”, encouraged the kulaks to bring out 
tluMi* hidden grain in exchange for the commodities that they desired. It 
could not, however, ijvert the serious famine of 1921, which was the result, 
not merely of adverse weather conditions, but also of the widespread 
desolation wrought by the Civil Wars. The subsequent opening of the 
scissors ” — the disparity between the exchange values of primary pro- 
ducts and manufactured articles — had grave consequences on the peasant 
mentality.^ The great bulk of the peasantry, whether poor or relatively 
])rosperous, had supported the Bolsheviks in overthrowing the Provisional 
Government, because this collapse of authority enabled the peasants, 
including the kulaks, to drive* away the landowners and share their estates 
among the villa gers. On similar grounds the peasantry had everywhere 
eventually supported the Red Armies against the Whites, because these 
latter threatened to reinstate the landlords in tiieir possessions. But once 
that danger had disappeared, the peasants, poor, middle or kulak, now 
imagining themselves proprietors of the land they tilled, demurred to 
parting with their produce to feed the cities, even at free iharket prices, 
so long as these prices ditl not enable them to obtain the manufactured 
commodities they desired at something like the old customary rates. 
The peasants, moreover, even the very considerable proportion of them 
to whom the revolution had given land for nothing, resented, like peasant 
proprietors all over the world, the levying on them of any direct taxes. 

* Tho obstinate divergenro Iwtwecn the general level of exchanpo values for household 
commodifies and that of exohanf?o valuer for grain — the p<*rsistent wide oiHMiing of the 
“scissors*’ — was doubtless aggravatt^d by the determination of the Soviet Government, 
for good and sufficient reasons of general policy, to press on the erection of new factories 
and tho increase of machinery, rather than tho immediate production of additional clothing 
and household necessaries. But it must Ik* reinemUwed that the phenomenon of markedly 
higher exchange values for manufactures than for primary products has Ixsen, since 1921, 
common to all tho world, irresfK'ctive of communist or any other policy, or evenpf currency 
systems or fiscal devices. 
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Nor^did the marked development, in the village, of the characteristic 
peasant vices of greed and cunning, varied by outbursts of drunkenness 
and recurrent periods of sloth, produce anything like general prosperity, nor 
even any common improvement in agricultural methods. What became 
apparent was that the peasant, formerly servile, was becoming rebellious. 

Mr. Maurice Hindus, who was born and bred in the Russian village, 
vividly describes his own astonishment at discovering, in a village meeting, 
the typically rebellious mujik.' The chairman of the village sovw.t had 
been speaking to an audience which gave him rapt attention. “ Of a sud- 
den, somewhere from the fringe of the audience, there boomed out a deep 
voice as startling as a thunderclap. ‘ Words, words, words — only words ! * 
It was ail elderly miijik speaking. Barefooted, bareheaded, with a flowing 
beard and in a soiled linen shirt, he raised his arms high as though to 
quiet the murmur of protest that his interruption ha(\ called foj*th. ‘ All 
for the benefit of the foreign visitor,’ he drawled mockingly. ‘ Showing 
off. Look at me, inostranetz" and he pounded his fists on liis bulging chest. 
‘ I am the truth, the sole putrid truth in this beastly laud.’ Denunciat ions 
hailed on him from every direction, but he paid no heed to them. ‘ 1 am 
sixty-five years of age. The soviets did give mo land, but what shall I 
do with it ? Can I eat land ? I have no horse and what can 1 do on land 
without a horse ? ’ The chairman himself, and several of his associate's, 
sought to quiet him, but he raced on unperturbed. ‘ In the old days/ 
he shouted, rai.sing his voice above the tumult that had broloui out-, ‘ we 
had a Tsar, landlords, exploiters, and yet I could always buy a horse if 
mine died, and boots too, and all the calico I could pay for. And now 
there is no Tsar, there are no landlords, there are no exploit(*rs, and yet 
— no horse, no boots, no calico, nothing. Kememlxu’ that, stranger.' 

“ I stared at the mujik; at the di.sturbed chairman, at the heaving mob. 
It seemed so unbelievable that anyone in Russia would dare to lift his 
voice in such haughty disdain, in such flaming defiance of tin* proletarian 
dictators — least of all a mdjik. I remembered him so well in the old days, 
this lowly miserable creature of a mujik. How meek he seemed in the 
presence of officials. How humbly he would bow before a man in a uni- 
form, or sometimes only in city clothes. With what ala(*rity \w. would 
remove his hat before anyone he deemed his supcu’ior. Shy he was, this 
unwashed, hairy, big-boned mujik, and cautious in his choi(*e of words, in 
voicing a grievance, lest he give offence to the man representing pnivitrlsfvo 
—government — and when he noted in the expre.ssion of the oHicial's face 
% sign of annoyance or disapproval he shrank back, apologised, begged for 
forgiveness. In his heart he may have cherished only hate for tin? official, 
but when face to face with him he was fill meekness and docility. But now 
in this desolate village, I . witnessed the extraordinary spectacle of a 
bedraggled, mud-bespattfered mujik, actually denouncing and haranguing 
Dfficials — all government — with no more restraint or compunction than 
as if he were scolding his son or whipping his horse. It seemed so terribly 
^ Humanity Uprooted^ by Maurioo HindiiB, 1920, p. 149. 
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unreal, so unbelievably heroic ! ” This mujik proved to be typical of 
many in the succeeding years. 

Matters were made not better but worse by the growing prosperity 
in the village of the more thrifty and more industrious, but also the more 
cunning and more oppressive of the agriculturists, to whom the oppro- 
brious name of kulak (fist) was applied. The inequality of conditions, to 
which Siolypin’s reforms had given an impetus, was not removed by the 
multiplication of starveling holdings and not lessened by the monopoly 
of resources by a minority of hated usurers. Though the kulaks might be 
climbing st(*adily into capitalists, the army of the landless was rapidly 
growing. What was, however, most serious of ail was that the national 
food supply was rendered thereby not less but even more precarious tlian 
belore. Whenever the harvest was relatively good, practically all the 
peasants consurnec^ a larger and took to market a smaller proportion of 
the yield. In years of threatened scarcity, the kulaks had the cities at 
their mercy. 

• Experimental Jmprurements 

it. would, liow(*ver, be unfair to the mujik, and an inaccurate descrip- 
tion of th(‘ dilemma of the statesman, to ignore the various experiments 
in agri'-nltiiral organisation which had been, in one locality or another, 
pretty (‘xtensively tried betw(‘en 1917 and 1927. In tlio tir.^t place, there 
had lu'en, among the more j)rOwSperous of the ])easants. a great extension 
of agricultural cooptoation of the ordinary type. Voluntary cooperative 
associations of independent [u*asants abounded in 1927, to tin* aggregate 
number, it was reported, of some 89,000 societies for several dozeii*^ of 
dilTcrent }Mirpost‘s with literally millions of members.^ lliis oni'o powerful 
voluntary movement has now almost entirely ceased to exist. Its place 
has been taken by the so-called kolkho.si, or collective farm>. in which 
tilt* membrrs united either the whole or some of tlndr resources in capital 
and labour, in order to share among th(‘m.selves as copartners an increasing 
output. Of these eolleetive farms, of whieh Vmie thousands had spon- 
taueouslv eome into existence between 1918 and 1927, with varying 
degnavs of sueces. we may distinguish three type.^. There was, lirst, the 
assiK'iatioii of meinbi‘rs merely to the extent of eombining their labour 
for(‘es for joint tillage; for working in company in ploughing, sowing 
and harvesting a particular crop upon their several holdings of land, and 
sharing the proceeds among th<*mselves. A second type, usually styled 

^ This aiiric'ultiiral prnpivHa had starUni, umlor Stolvpin'> reforms, even U'fon* the 
Uovohitiim ; hut after IIMT it was prt*atly oxtonded. By 11*27 there were, in the TSSK. 
no fewer than SU.OtM* aprieulf iiral eoo|wrativo soeiclios, of nearly fiftv ditTerent kinds — 
credit societies, market inp societies, oreiaiiories, societies for purchasinp mAchinery and 
forty ililTereiit kinds of sjuMialkst societies for devedopinp ]mrtie«lar cn»p> or animal pro- 
ducts. 1'hes«> S<),0<K* entirely voluntary coo|a'rativo societies nuii0>ereil, in the apprt*pate. 
ten million |^iemhers (many in more than one swiety). There were nearly 10.000 kolkhosi 
of the joint, labour ty|H\ some 10,000 of the artel tyjK*, and more than a thousand com- ^ 
munes. But all thia enterprise, muoli of whieh is now sujHTsciled l»y the systematic 
organisation of sovkhosi and kolkhosi. left two-thirds of the })oasant popuhiiion alnuvst 
unioiichod. 
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,an artel»^ was that of the association in which were united not merely the 
labour force but also the ownership of the capital employed (the land- 
boldktgs, the implements and the farm buildings), but only in so far as 
concenied the production of cereals or other specified crops, sometimes 
also with a common flock or herd ; leaving in individual occupation and 
management the dwelling-houses, the garden grounds, tlic poultry, the 
bees, the domestic pig and sometimes a cow, for the particular care and 
profit of the several families. The third type was called the commune. 
In this, not only the fields and buildings connected with cereal cultivation, 
but also all the other rural enterprises, were owned and administered in 
common, and the whole proceeds were shared, together with the dwelling- 
houses and all the improvements and amenities for common enjoyment 
that the settlement could afford. Some of these communes, in various 
parts of the USSR, had already proved remarkably siicf essful over periods 
of several years, reaching a level of productiveness, and sometimes of 
amenity, amounting to what the western world would deem civilisation, 
superior not only to the average of the peasantry, but even to mostjof 
the collective farms of the artel type. It appeared, liowcver, that the 
commune, to be permanently successful, required in its necessarily volun- 
tary membership a considerably higher level of personal character, and 
also of managerial capacity, than other forms of village settlement, a level 
which could not reasonably be expected to become universal, or own to 
be commonly attained within a generation. If it was ne(*(\ssary to obtain, 
over the USSR as a whole, any considerable increase in the quantity of 
marketable grain even in good years — still more, if it was imperativ(% in 
the interest of the whole community, to ensure that there should be no 
actual shortage in the bad years that were certain to come — it did not 
seem possible for the government to sit down with fohled hands to await 
the slow and gradual extension, to the entire peasantry, cither of agri- 
cultural cooperative societies or of collective farming of any type what- 
soever. Some way of quickening the tempo and enlarging the area of 
agricultural improvement had to be found. On the otlier hand, the state 
farms (sovkhpsi), which the Soviet *Govcrnment had managed to n‘tain 
in its own administration, and had been for nearly a decade struggling 
to cultivate exclusively with wage-labourers, had so far failed to jiroduce, 
after their staffs had been fed, even in good years, more than a small net 
addition to the aggregate of marketable grain. It seemed impossible, in 
the near future, to transform these “ grain factories” into an effective 
and, in bad years, a certain source of the nation’s food supply. 

' The form of the artel was used for cooperative asHociatinns in agriculture (appan^ntly 
for the first time) towards the end of 1895 by Ns V. Lovitsky, in the province of Kherson, 
afterwards spreading to Simbirsk, and some parts of SilKiria, not in all cases extending to 
joint cultivation, and mainly for' joint purchase of implements and other necessaries, 
and generally the use of cooperative credit (La Ifussie d la fin du siecle, p^r M. W. do 
, Kovaiesky, 1900, p. 656). In its simplest form, the association for joint tillage, it reminds 
the student of the voluntary working bee *' of the American pioruHir farmers, except 
that the latter deals successively with individual holdings, instead of simultanoously with 
aU of them. 
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The Prolonged Diseuation as to Policy 

The pwblem for the Soviet statesmen was desperately difficult It 
may surprise those who assume the existence of a dictatorship, and deny ' 
that of free speecli, to learn that, for nearly three j^ears (1925-1928), the 
issue was the subje(;t of heated public controversy in articles, pamphlets 
and books, widely circulating in large editions, as well as prolonged com- 
mittee debate in the Central Executive Council and within the Communist 
PsCrty, There were those (such as Trotsky) who declared that the growth 
and development of the kulaks (here meaning merely the more prosperous 
minority of peasants, wIjo employed wage labour) was, by rebuilding 
capitalism, endangf'ring, if not destroying, the whole achievement of the 
Ret'olution. This faction demanded the most drastic measures for the 
suppression of the kulaks, but failed to make clear by what means it 
proposed to increas*e tlie agricultural output of the minute holdings of the 
majority of poor peasants otherwise thin by the slow spread of one or 
oth(*r form of voluntary cooperation. There were those who laid more 
stress on the multiplication of states hirms (sovkhosi), employing labourers 
at W'ages as in the state facitories, which, it was said, w’ould prove the only 
efliclent and reliable" source of the foodstuffs requir(*d. But no one show’ed 
how^ I 0 develop state farms at a rate that w’ould avert the peril of mass 
starvation. Accordingly, those for wdiom Bukharin and even A. I. Rykov 
w'ere for some time the s])okesmen urged that, as the state farms would 
taki* a long time to d(‘velop to the extent re(iuin‘d, and as it was hopeless 
to look for agricultural imjnovenKuits to the great mass of tiny holdings, 
it w'as only the more energetic and enlightened of the peasants, w’ho had 
already obtained the use of relatively considerable holdings of land, with 
superior ecpiipment and improved agricultural systems, who could promptly 
make any appr(*ciable contribution to the increased aggregate production 
that wasimni(‘diat(*ly n(*eded. These, therefore, it W'as said, though often op- 
pressive kulaks, should be encouraged and assisted to enlarge their enter- 
prises, as the only available means of national safety, even at the price of 
tiunporarily nMliicing many more of the poor peasants to the position of 
wage labourers.^ • 

Thr Policy of Universal Collectivisation 

In the end, the Central Executive Committee of the All-Union Congress 
of yoviets (TSIK), in conjunction with the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, hammered out during 1927 an alternative policy, for wdiioh, 
we think, Stalin deserves most of the credit. As proclaimed by him in 
1928, the decision of these committees prescribed, for immediate execution, 
nothing less than a second agrarii^i revolution, in which the whole of the 

* It ifl iiitert’Hting to notioo that Stopniak {The Jtussian Peasantry, ISOo). though hating 
the kulak, (^uld at that <lal<' see no Mter proajxiict for the jH'jisnntry a,s a whole than 
btnng driven off the land by the kulak class, in order that, in some distant future, they 
might, as landless j>roletarians, Iv inspired to revolution. This, too (though without 
contemplation of even a future revolution), was virtually the lino of St^l\T>in’^great agri- 
cultural reforms of MK)7 1010. 
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iiidMdual peasantry would be transformed within less than a decade. 
This was to unite (a) the utmost rapid development of the sitate farms 
(sovkhosi) with (6) a far more extensive gradual combination of tlie poorer 
and middle peasants, under government persuasion, in collective farms 
(kolkhosi) of tlie artel type ; ^ in both cases in order that (c) agriculture 
might be universally mechanised by tractors and harvesting combines to 
be supplied by the government ; whilst (d) the output upon the enlarged 
farms could be further increased by rotation of crops and the use of 
fertilisers. Practically the whole of the individual peasantry was to dis- 
appear, and to become workers on relatively large amalgamated areas, 
either as cooperative owner-producers (on kolkhosi) or (in sovkhosi) as 
farm labourers at wages. Oidy in this way, it was suggested, coidd,tlie 
twenty-five or twenty-six million tiny holdings be mergcul within llu^ 
necessary time into a few hundred thousand relatiwdy large farms on 
which the use of machinery wopJd be practicable. Only in tliis way, it 
was urged, could the whole peasant population, and not mnely an excep- 
tional minority, be raised to the comprehension of improved systtuns of 
agriculture. Meanwhile, the kulak was to bo taxcal more s(*v(‘rely, dimied 
the use of the new government tractors, and harrif‘d in evtTV possible way, 
with a view to his complete ‘‘ licpiidation '' as a class, within a few years. 
It is this policy which has, since 1928, covered all jairts of the L'SSK with 
collective farms, formed by peasants who have, nominally voluntarily, 
but often after intense propaganda, and at times under considerable local 
pressure, merged their little holdings in larger units, belonging to iIk'iu- 
selves jointly instead of to themselves individually. In this way, then' 
has been created, for agriculture (at the cost of driving out the universally 
hated kulaks and the recalcitrant Ukrainians or Don (.'ossaeks by tens or 
even hundreds of thousan<ls of families), something analogous to tin* 
kustar artels, or cooperative societies of owner-])rodueers in inanuf.iet uring 
industry, that we de.scribed in the prece<ling section. 

We may pause to consider the magnitude and the dillicnlty of this 
transformation. To convert, within Ic.ss than a decade, even two-thirds 
of a popiilatipn of 120 millions of peasantry steep(‘d in ignorance*, sus[>icion 
and obstinacy, accustomed for centuries to individual cultivation <»f the 
little holdings that they now deemed their own, with all the cunning aiid 
greed tliat such a system develops, into public-spirited coopeuators working 

^ See, for instance, the explicit descriptions of the three tyjjfis in Dizzy with Succe ss 
reprinted from Pravda of March 2, 1930, in Leninium, by J()He])h Stalin, vol. ii. pp. 2S3- 
284, 1933. “ Is it the Associations for Joint Tillage ? No, it is not. The .Assoriatinijs for 
Joint Tillage, in which the means of production are not yet Hocialised, rcproMfiit a .sUigi* in 
the coUective farm movement which lias already Ikjcii passed. Is it, jKTliaps, the agri- 
cultural communes ? No, it is not the agricultural oommiines. "J'lio coniiniineH are Htill 
isolated phenomena in the collective farm movement. The conditions are not yet rijn? 
for the agricultural communes as the pKidorainant form, in which not only aV production 
but distribution also is socialised. The key link in the collective farm movement, its 
predominant form at the present moment, which we have now to seize hold of, is the 
agricultural artel. ... It is on this that ♦ho ‘ Model Statute ’ for collective farms — the 
final text of which is lieing published to-day — is based.” ^ 
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upon a prescribed plan for a common product to be equitably shAed 
among theijiselves, might well have been deemed hopelessly impracticable. 
At least, it would have been said, by anyone acquainted with a peasant 
population, that such a transformation — the “ real agrarian revolution in 
Russia ^ — must require a whole generation of persistent effort. 

Thp Striifjfjle for KfficUncy in the Kolkhosi 

The past five years have, indeed, seen a tireless struggle in nearly all 
parts of the USSR, to induce the gigantic membership of the kolkhosi, 
whicli had often been achieved only by considerable gov'^ernmental pres- 
sure, to remain loyally in membership, and to work their cooperative 
ente^rpris(*s with honesty and adequate efticiency. At first, by wiclespread 
prop.iganda and reckl(‘ss promises of tractors and harvest(*rs, improved 
ploughs and selected seeds, the process of conversion was altogether too 
(juick. Whilst oidy 2i) per cent of collectivisation had been contemplated 
during the first year, som(‘thing like 55 per cent was attained. For so 
raj)id a transformation the Soviet Government was not prepan-d ; and 
inon* than half the new collective farms could not be given the aid of 
trat'tors. The /. j 1 of th(‘ government agents had led, on the one hand, to 
stunething very like eoinpulsion of the hesitating peasants to join the 
collei'tives ; and, on tlie other, to unduly large and repented lev’ies upon 
such of them as wen* successful, representing what was claimed to be 
tlie government share <.f the harvi‘st. The middle p(*asants. feeling tliem- 
S('lves condiuniied to a merger that was n‘j>ugnant to them. 111 many 
instances slaughtered, in 1929 1930, their cattle and horses, sheep and 
pigs, rather than i)ring them into the common stock.- So widespread 
was thr* outcry that the central committees were driven to instruct Stalin 
to issue his manifesto entitled “ Dizzy with Success ", in which the zeal 
of the gov(*rnment agents was rebuked ; tlie voluntary character of 
memliershi]) of the collectives was empliasised ; permission to withdraw 
was coiuMsletl ; and j)roper consideration of th^ varying stock brought in 
by different members was insisted on. Nevertheless the animals continued 
to be slauglitmed and tin* total meml>ership to fall off. Pajtial failures 
of crop in 1931 and 1932 deepened the discontent. This was especially 

* ■■ Tlie truth is. iho rral agrarian rovolution in Hiissia occiirrfHl towards the end of 
ia27. as an (Hitronu' of the cnai tnifnt.s of the loth i'ongrcss of the Part \ '* (*' Aericultnrc 
I>y Profess»>r Dr. (Mto Auhagen, in Snritt Economtat, edited by Dr. Gerliard l>ot>l>ert 

p. 212). 

Tiu* l.’ith Party (’ongn*ss did. in fact, adopt a report from the Central Cominirtee 
eontainin^; tlu‘ following passage : Where is the way out ? The May out is m the jvissing 
of small disintejirated iK'asant farms into lar^e-seale amalgamated farms, on tlie basis 
of eoiiimunal tillage of the soil; in pa.ssing to eolleetive tillage of the soil on the hu'^is of 
tlie new higher (et hnique. 'Hie way out ft to amalgamate the jx'tty ami tiny |H*asant 
farms gradually hut steadily, not by means of pressure but by example and eonvietion. 
into large-seale iiiidertakings on the basis of coiiimiinnl. fraternal collective tillage of the 
soil, siipplyii^ agrirultural mnihinery and tractors, applying scientific methods for the 
intiuisification of agriculture. There h no othei i/viy out." 

* The magriitud( 3 ^)f this lioloeau.st of live-stock is wldoni realised. The following t-able 
ahowa that, in one year. 1920'lfi30. more than sixty million animals won' 8l<tughtere(i, 
being ono-quartej- of the whole; and in the course of the next three years, 1031-1033, 
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the* case in some parts of the once-favoured community of the Don 
Cossacks, where the loss of the special privileges, in which a large propor- 
tion^ef the population had shared under the Tsars, was still resented. The 
recalcitrance took on the gravest aspect in some parts of the Ukraine, 
where the aspirations of some of the intelligentsia after national inde- 
pendence had been kept alive by continuous incitement and occasional 
secret emissaries from the Ukrainian exiles at Paris and Prague. The 
whole organised movement for an independent Ukraine was, we are told, 
from 1928 onwards, directed towards stimulating tlie peasants to resist 
collectivisation. The forms taken by this resistance, it has been frankly 
stated by one of the Ukrainian emigres^ “ have greatly varied. At first 
there were mass disturbances in tlie kolkhosi, or else the communist 
officials and their agents were killed ; but later a system of passive resist- 
ance was favoured, which aimed at the systematic frastmtion of the BoUhemk 
plans for the solving and gathering^ of the harvest. The peasants and workers, 
seeing the ruthless export by their Bolshevik masters of all food produce, 
began to take steps to save themselves from starvation in the winter time, 
and to grasp at any means of fighting against the hated foreign rule, 
This is the main reason for the wholesale hoarding of grain and the th(*fts 
from the fields — offences which, if detected, are ])unishiible by d(*ath. 
The peasants are passive resisters everywhere ; but in Ukrainia the 
resistance has assumed the character of a national struggh'. The opposition 
of the Ukrainian ])opulation caused the failure of the grain-storing plan of 
1931, and still more so, that of 1932. The catastrophe of 1932 was the 
hardest blow that Soviet Ukraine had to face since tlui famine of 1921- 
1922. The autumn and spring sowing campaigns both failed. Whole 
tracts were left unsown. In addition, when the (Top was being gathered 
last year, it happened th&t, in many areas, esp('cially in the south, 29, 40 

over eighty millionH more. In 19*^3, the total livo-Htock was le.SH than four-nintliH of the 
total in 1929. w 

Live-.Stock in the U8SH 
(In milli ms of hear!) 
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(Stalin's report on the work of the Central Committee of the Communist Party in the 
Soviet Union, in Proceedhigs (in Kussian) of the Seventeenth Congress of the, CPSV, 1033, 
p. 30.) Sc»e, in confirmation, IMe Krise der sozialiMiwihen Landwirt-acfuift in drr Sovyetunion, 
by Dr. Otto Schiller, 1933 ; and Economic Planning in Somet ltunHia„ Uoria Brut%kuH, 
1935, p. 211. 

Thia coloasal slaughter, repeated in successive years, has boon 8ul>H(H]Uontly excused 
as having been due to lack of wheat or oats for fcxlder, owing to government exactions. 
Bat why did they slaughter sheep and pigs, and oven goats ? 
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and even 60 per cent was left in the fields, and was either not colleclied 
at all or was ruined in the threshing/’ ^ 

Towards* the close of 1932, when the extent of this continuous delibeiate 
sabotage had become manifest ; when the too persistent rains of the 
summer had ruined the prospect of an abundant harvest, even where the 
agricultural operations had been loyally carried out ; and when it was 
realised that the reserves had been specially depleted owing to the measures 
taken in order to stave off a Japanese invasion, the food situation again 
looked desperate. There is reason to believe that those in authority did 
not know where to turn. Finally, in January 1933, Stalin announced an 
administrative campaign, designed to reach the iKjrve-centres of every 
one of the 225,000 collective farms ; a campaign which for boldness of 
conception and vigour in execution, as well as in the magnitude of its 
operations, appears ^o us unparalleled in the peace-tim(‘ annals of any 
government. The desperate situation had to b(‘, saverl. And, aided 
fortuitously l)y good crops in 1933 and 19^4, it was saved. How’ this was 
accomplished will appear in the following pages. 


Thf Magniimb of the Prohhrn 

We must first einpliasise the magnitu<le of the problem. The rush of 
.some seventy million people into the collective farms had not been 
accom])ani(Ml by any sufficient provision of agricultural machinery, s(‘ed.s 
and fertilis(‘rs even for those who were loyal ; and certainly not by any 
adecjuate means of suj)ervision and control of such of them as iniglit i»e 
disloyal or recalcitrant. The total numl»er of collective farms of all types 
in tln» rSSK, which was less than 2(),tHK) in 1927, had grown by the first 
quarter of 1933 to 211,909, actually cultivating about million hectares, 
or an average for each enterprise of ov**r 499 hectares (1999 acres).- The 
total number of households is variously stated as berween 14 and 15 
millions, making a population of .somi‘ 79 millions, and giving an average 
for eacli collective farm between t»5 and houstdudds. We may 
contrast these statistics of collective farms with those of the village soviets 
(selosoviets). The number of villagf* .soviets in the USSR is about 70.iHK>. 
govtTuing some fi99,999 villages aiul hamlets — thus there are. on an 
average, three collective farms in the area of each village soviet. But as 
in some districts the collective farms are still scanty, the average per 
village soviet in tin* rest of the TSSK must b(‘ much higlier than throe ; 
and, as some of the area.s of the village soviets have more than ton times 
the pojndation of others, then* must l)e areas under a single village soviet 
which ea(di contain six or even a dozen collective farms. Collective 
farming “ is most complete in the rich grain <listri(‘ts of soutln*rn and south- 
(‘a.stern Russia, un<l least advanced in the lu^rthern provinces, witli their 

* “ Ukrainia under Ikilshovist Rule by Isaac Maze{wi. in Sluvoutc ftenttr. January 
1934, pp. 342-o43. The writer waa I*n'mier of the rkraininii Kepublii’ of 1919, and is 
now profesHor at the Ukrainian AjsrieuUural (Ndlege at Prague. 

• The Moaeow Narodny Rank's Monthly Hcriew vi.. April 193.b No. gives a 
convenient summary of the .statist ic.s showing the nuniN*r «)f jK'asant huuseholds unitod 
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p(V>rer soil, and in some of the autonomous republics inhabited by non- 
Russian nationalities 

f 

The State Machinery for the Control of the Collective Farms 
(rt) The New People’s Commissar 

The new policy of universal collectivisation involved a far-reaching 
reorganisation of the machinery of government.^ The first stop was the 
establishment of federal control. Hitherto agriculture had been a subject 
retained by the several Union or constituent republics, in each of which 
(and also in the autonomous republics) there had betui, since 1923, a 
People's Commissar of Agriculture, responsible only to his own Sovnarkom 
(cabinet of ministers) and central executive committee. There were now 
appointed by the USSR Government two new People's CommissaVs to 
deal with agriculture throughout the wliole Uniou^ One of these, the 
People’s Commissar for state farms (sovkhosi), took comph*te command 

f 

Id collective farms and the percentage the^’ form of tlie total Iioiiseliolds in e.u li of tlie 


principal agricultural ureas in the USSR, in the first quarter of 1933 : 
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70 
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Central Volga ..... 
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7S 

Urals ....... 

700,990 

OS 

Wc'stem Siberia ..... 

TAyiooo 
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Central Black Soil Region 

l,:uH).ooo 
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Bashkiria ...... 
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Crimea . ... 

fir),ooo 
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Consuming areas (areas which do not pro- 
duce enough for their own re<iuire- 
ments) : * 


Moscow Pnivince 


OotMMtO 

."i.'i 

Western Provim-es 


.'»30.0fM) 

47 

Cork V ( N izhni- N u vg<jrod ) 


OOtMHiO 

4.". 

Whit? Ru.ssian Republic 


330,000 

•4:> 


“The average cultivaU'd area j>er collective farm is ovi*r 400 hectariM, which com- 
pares favourably with that of well-to-do (leasants who, in tlu‘ pasl, ustul to cultivate from 
15 to 20 hectares per household. The total nuinUT of collective farms now ('\««-(m1h 
211 , 000 .” 

^ This ‘‘ radical change in agricultural administration ” was described by Kalinin al 
the Third Session of the Ontral Executive f’ominittee of the I’SSIt ('f’SIK) in .birmarv 
1933. *■ Formerly ”, he said, “wo had only the national People's ('oiurnisManatM jfiu* 

agriculture, in each of the seven Constituent Republics J, whicli w'ere ea<’h adapted lo the 
local peculiarities of a Hcattorc‘d rural economy which they assiMted to improve. Every- 
thing was reverjMjd wdth collectivisation [in collective and slate* farms |, which raisecl the 
last layers of rural backwardness with the strengthening of agriculture and the coming 
of tractors and combines. The old [and during the Revolution one year ^f^unts as ten) 
organisation structuro had outlived its usefulness. The yirodiietion of figneiillural goods 
was rapidly mechanised, and this required more centralised dirindion on an All-lbiion 
scale ” {Moscow Daily NewSt January 2C 1933). 
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of these wherever they were or might hereafter be established. The other, 
the People’s Commissar for Agriculture, was to deal both with the collective 
farms (kollfliosi) of all types, and with the still surviving individual 
peasantry. The existing People’s Commissars of Agriculture in the 
several constituent or autonomous republics were not removed, nor were 
their offices abolished. What happened was that, at one fell swoop, the 
whole scon*- of tliem were stripped of a large part of their autonomy ; 
passing suddenly from governing, as they chose, “ non-uuified ” depart- 
ments (like that of health), which were responsible solely to themselves, 
to presiding over “ unified ” departments (like that of finance), in which 
th(;y had to follow the plans and execute all the orders received from the 
USSK Peoples’ Commissar, and in which their local staffs were required 
to rejider loyal service both to tlie local People’s (.'omrnissar, and also to 
his superior, tlie US^R People’s Commissar. 

(h) Tlic Now Apri»-ultural 1)opartniorils 

In (*acli*of llie constitu(*nt n^publies, there had existed a Land Depart- 
m(‘nt, (lcs(M*iided from tlio various Land Committees which were su])posed 
to direct the division among the peasantry of the land of the monasteries 
and the TwdV s fannly, and those estates from whicli the landlords had been 
expropriated. These (dfici's had become somnolent witli the comjdetion 
of the division, and aetnally ftiltilled few functions. They were now 
re«)rganised into Atrri<‘ultural Departments, havinir in ehari:»‘ tlie super- 
vision alike of tin* independent peasantry and of the rapidly LO'owinL^ 
kolkhosi of various ty[)es. These departments had much to do with the 
adjustment of boundaries of the .s(*veral k(»lkhosi, and with tli(‘ settlement 
of disput(‘s. Their whole work was brought under the supervidon and tlie 
orders primarily of the Peoph*\s Commissar of Agriculture of the republic ; 
hut witli the ol)ligati<»n of loyally carrying out any commands and instruc- 
tions of the USSR Peo])le’s (’omrnissar. 

In the autonomous republics, as in tlie obla«^s or krais of the RSFSR 
and the Ukraine, then* are also Agricultural Departments subordinate to 
those i)f the .s<*veral constituent republics. In the wase, however, of the 
verv e.\ti‘nsive oblasts or krais of the RSFSR, sueli as those of East and 
West Sil)t*ria and the Urals, and in the case of the larger among the 
autonomous republics, it became the practice for their .\gricultural 
Departments to be in direct communication with the USSR PeopK-’s 
Commissar of Agriculture at Jloseow, where tli(*re had been a special 
kolkhos centre, obtaining all statistical and other information about the 
kolkhosi throughout the wliole USSR. This kolkhos centre became a 
part of tlu* new l-SSR Commissariat of Agriculture. 

Beneath the oblast or krai, or autonomous republic, there was also a 
Land Dcpartnn‘nt for each rayon. These had apparently wholly gone 
to sleep, to*he^ rudely stirred by Kaganovich at the Seventeenth Party 
Coiigre.ss. Our jayon Land Departments he said, “ are in a staU^ of 
neglect, they are in an inU^rregnum Jis it wore, they do not seem to be 
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aUe to. grasp what their functions are. Very often the planning work of 
the rayon Land Department resolves itself into their mechanically dis- 
tributing the production quotas among the collective farms without taking 
into account their traction facilities, their labour power, and their economic 
possibilities. The rayon Land Departments must be organised in such a 
way that they may know the situation in every collective farm.’* ^ 

(c) Su})ervision by tho Village Soviets 

Then the village soviets (aelosoviets) were made to realise that it was 
an important part of their duty to watch the administration of all the 
collective farms within their several areas, so as to prevent them from 
going so far wrong as to threaten a failure of supply. It was pointed out 
that the kolkhos, even more than the individual peasant, owed a po'sitive 
duty to the state, in the form of the utmost produ^.tion of foodstuffs on 
the nationalised land that had been entrusted in usufruct to each little 
community ; and that the performance of this duty had to bt* enforced. 
The president of each village soviet was reminded that he was ptu\sonally 
responsible for the proper conduct of each collective fiirm within the area 
under his charge, so far at least as using all his personal influence was 
concerned, with instructions to report without delay when he perceived 
an)’thing going wrong. 


The Soviet Ilierarchy (jrips the CoUectu'e Fann 
This soviet hierarchy now took hold of the administration of tho 
collective farms. From one end of the USSR to the other, every kolkhos 
had to be firmly gripped — to be merely supervised, aided and praised, if 
its agriculture was successful ; to be admonished and warned and 
threatened, if the sowing, the weeding, the reaping, the threshing and 
the warehousing of the grain were not loyally and (dliciently conducted ; 
and in all dhses to be helped and instructed and supplied with seed, 
fertilisers and machiner\’» The problem, Kaganovich had pointed out as 
early as 1930, was to bring the state machinery as close as possible to tho 
villages and hamlet^, of which there were, as we have mentioned, no 
fewer than ^)00, 000. At present ”, he continued, “ thf‘ centre of gravity 
of collective farm construction has been shifted to the rayon. Here are 
gathered up the threarls of collective farm organisation and all other 
economic work of the villages, cooperative and soviet, credit and sui)ply. 
Are the rayon organisations sufficiently equipped with the necessary 
workers to deal with all this varied work ? There can be no doubt that 
they are extremely inadequately supplied with workers. Where is the 
way out ? ” r 

What was done in 1930 was to decree the abolition of the okrug (the 
intermediate council between the oblast and the rayon) ; and to dis- 
tribute its staff among the congresses of soviets of both the latter author- 
ities. In addition some 25,000 selected Party members were sent to 

^ FIroceedings of Sevenieenih Congrese CPSU, speech of Kaganovich, pp. 67-69. 
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“ the agricultural front This, however, proved during 1931 and 1^2, 
even when the active help of the village soviet could be secured, insufficient 
to watch o^er the administration of every collective farm. 


The. Machine and IWajctor Stations 

An effective lever for lifting to prosperity every collective farm that 
was not dciliberately wrecking its own agriculture was presently found in 
the Machine and Tractor Station (MTS), in which the supply of machinery 
to the farms had gradually been concentrated. Between 1930 and 1933 
the number of these M. and T. stations was increased to over 2G00, with 
nearly 700 repairing sho})s and 80,000 tractors ; ^ their repairing sliops 
were raised to a high level of efficiency ; and their administration was made 
the fneans of persistent supervision of all the fifty to one hundred farms 
within the area, averaging about fifteen square miles, that each station 
served. Their activities were described by an adverse critic in the following 
terms. ‘‘ The erection of Machine [and^ Tractor Stations, the first of 
which was*set up in the Odessa region in 1927, hail a significant influence 
on th(5 sul)se(|uent developments. These stations may (each) liave on 
hand as many as 100 tractors and mores together with all tin? necessary 
accessories, as Wtdl as thr(\shing-mjirliines, repair shops and technical 
personnel. Each station undertakes to draw up agreements with near-by 
village communities or (collectives on the liasis of a sliare in the liarvest 
in exchange for t(‘chnical assistance. To-day these stations are the so- 
calhal heavy artill(*rv of the ‘ forced ' colle(.*t i visa t ion : they are estab- 
lished by order of th(‘ government ; and instructions are given to ensure 
that the peasants within the working radius of each station are linked up 
with thmn. It is arranged for each station to have a maximum field of 
operation of fjO.OOO to (50,000 liectares. For tlie year 1930 tliere were 
313 stations in operation ; })y 1931 this figure had increas^^d to 1100, and 
in 1932 it is planiu'd t(j liave 3100. thie-third of the summer and winter 
sowings in 1932, roughly about 48 million liectinres, are to be carried out 

^ iS«H* Whal arc MTS {Machna and Tractor Slatiow't) hy L. Valersolin and A. Loon- 
tiov (Morti'DW, p]).). “ During tlu* la<t three year.N tliere have lxH»n ereated 2600 

maeliiiie [and] tractor whieli inrlude ia(H> stations servin>! grain farfns, 529 stations 

for HUgar-l)eet farms and 217 stations for cotton fariiiB. The value of their equipment now 
oxceodfi (MK) niilliun roubles. It includes StMKHl tractors, which are ojK^rated by about 
2tXh(KM» drivers; 2000 combines; thousands of other iinpro\Hd inijilemenis, including 
reaiH*r.s and sji on. In conneelion with the machine [and] tractor stations, some 685 
repair-shopa have lieen established to maintain the agricultural tractors in good repair" 
(Moscow Naroilny Bank's Monthly Hevictr, vol. vi. No. I, April 1955). 

Tlu' alxjvo atatistics were left far lx?hind by the gn^at campaign of 1955. Stalin 
announced to the Seventeenth (V»ngrp.ss of the Communist Party on January 2ti. 1934, 
that there were then in the held ** 204, 10(| tractors ; with a capacity of 5.l(X),(Mt0 horse- 
power ; 25, (XH) combines ; 50,101 motors ami traction engines ; oSjXH) tlm^slniig macliines ; 
1505 installations for electric threshing ; 24,4(X) motor lorries and 46t)0 cars ”. (This repre- 
sents something like a fourfold increase of machines of all kinds within three years.) 
“ At the sanffe time," continued iStalin. “ the governniont had trained and sent into agri- 
culture lll,(X)0 technicians and agronomists, over l.lKHhtHXl trai t orisu**, combine operators, 
drivers, etc., and mof« than 1,600,000 men and women for managerial and administrative 
posts.** * 
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wit^ the assistance of these stations.” ^ 

During 1933, the relations of the Machine and Tractor Stations with 
the collective farms within their several districts were reorganised in the 
ligh? of the experience of the previous years. Whilst the thousands of 
tractor drivers and mechanics that descended on the villages necessarily 
exercised a considerable missionary effect, their relations with th(» collective 
farms were to be strictly on the basis of a business contract mutually 
agreed to. In addition to advice and help in preparing plans, so many 
tractors or other machines, kept constantly in good working order, 
bringing their own petrol, would execute so much work in ploughing, 
sowing, reaping and threshing, including fiillow-land and winter sowing, 
in return for fixed and specified percentages of the yield mutually agreed 
to, the percentages for each group of collective farms being lix(»d With 
some regard to its prospective ’iiarvcst. The percentage for tlircshing was 
henceforth to be calculated not on the amount of w-heat brouglit to be 
threshed, but on the actual amAiint of the yield in grain. And when tln^ 
work for each collective farm is completed, the management bv>ard of the 
farm, in conjunction with the MTS, is to draw uj) jointly a special protocol 
showing exactly the work done and its results in quality as well asipiantity, 
and the amount due. Similar arrangements to those of the 1192 MTS 
serving grain farms would be made by the 348 in sugar-beet regions, 24fi 
in flax, 238 in cotton, 151 in vegetables and 85 in potatoes. - 


The Soviet Hierarchy is reinforced by the Communist Party 

It was, how^ever, not enough to reorganise, from top to bottom, the 
soviet departments responsible for agriculture, and not enough even to 
place in their hands the lever of 3000 or 4000 Machine and Tractor Stations, 
with an aggregate park -of artillery of 200,000 tractors and conibin<*s, 
served by thousands of competent drivers and mechanics, provided with 
unlimited petrol. In the USSR, perhaps even mon‘ than in western 
countries, there is always immense “ lag ", alike in tinu' and in sj)ace, 
between the creation or reorganisation of a government department, and 
the actual accomplishment — everywhere and completely- - of the task that 
it is set to d«. In so vital a matter as the food supply, Kagano\ ieli, with 
Stalin’s full support, was taking no risks. He turned to tlie zealous and 
trustworthy members of the Communist J’arty to see that, not only the 
immense soviet organisation, from the USSR People's (k)mmissariat, down 
to the most remote village soviet and the furl host flung Machiiu* ami 
Tractor Station, but also the 225,000 collective farms with tludr several 
boards of management and their fifteen million families, all of tluun 
actually did their duty. It was decidtjd f)y the (Auitral Committee of the 
Communist Party to create some 3000 now local organs, termecl “ politot- 
deli ”, being special sections or committees of selected Party' members, 

^ “ Agriciilturp ", by Professor Dr. Otto Auhagen, in Sonet Kronnmics, by Dr. 

Qerhard Dobf)crt, 1933, p. 130. 

* Moscow Daily Sews, weekly edih'op, February 5, 1933. 
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charged with seeing to it, in the several regions assigned to them, that the 
government policy was actually put in operation by the persons immedi- 
ately rcsporftible for (iach part of it. These “ Policy Sections ” as we shall 
call them — the usual translation of “ Political Sections ” being, we are 
told, not precisely accurate, and certainly misleading — represent a unique 
proj(‘ction from Moscow of the highly centralised Communist Party. 

The Work of the Policy Sections 

This throwing into the fudd, all over the USSR, of a “ hand-picked ” 
and trustworthy second army of some 25,000 members of the Communist 
Party, chosen, W(j an; told, out of a much larger number of eager applicants 
for th(* atlv(‘ntur(‘, and seconded out of all sorts of departments and 
factotit‘s for this special servicj*, and especially their organisation in some 
1^000 Policy Sections^ was acclaimed as a master-strok(j of policy, which, 
as wc read tlie (‘vidence, contributed more than anything else to the marked 
success of the agricultural campaigns of l055 and 19IU. The members 
of I hese Pf)lTcy Sections w(‘rc car(d‘ully instructed in their duties by Kagano- 
vich himself, and (l(‘Spatched in batches from Moscow to some 3000 cho.sen 
centres in all ])a.rts f>f the USSlt. Each Policy Section consisted of at least 
live person.*^ ami <.f:rn more, including a dir(*ctor, an organiser of Party 
work, another of work hy the Poin.^omols, with a w<*nuni to organic* the 
women wiu kers ; together with an e<litor, not only of posters and leaflets, 
but alsti of the little local news))aper that was everywhere startfal.' The 
duty of eaeli section, with i1m‘ a^>istance of all tlie Party members and 
Comsoniols in tin* area, was ])rimarily and specitically to see to it tliat 
everyone- vvh(‘tlu‘r on the staff of the Machine and Tractor Stations, or 
in tin* service of the olilasl or rayon, or of a village .soviet, or in that of a 
collective farm <lid Ins or her <luty. Many of the Party memliers thus 
sent to *' the agricultural front al.-o uiulertook one or otlv'r office, either 
in the Machine and Tractor Station, or in the village soviet or in the 
management of a collective* farm. This attitiidef>f inspection and control, 
coupled with the actual iilling of particular posts, naturally biouglit the 
members of the Policy Sections into delicate and iijomewhat ambiguous 
relations witli the hn-al soviet oilieials the one hand, and, on the other, 
with the Party fraction^ and provineial Party agtuits. with the result of 
not a little frietioii and some open (piarrels. which had to be straightened 
out. We get a vision of tin* dillieulties and dangers eneountered by these 
missionari<‘s in tlie eorrespondeiiee (»f one of those wlio went out in the 
first batch in 1930. (Jregor Injevatkine, who, after bringing to a high 
degree of organisation the district of Turkestan to which lie was sent, was 
eveiituallv assassinated by a groupw^f reealeitrant peasants. His letters 
to his wife, to liis comrades in the Mo.seow factory in which lie had been 

* Wc tnKl that the tons of thousands of mrndH'rs of tho |H>litotdoli wore nil 

oarofuUy Holoctrd hy tho otVioial sUifT of tho s^>«‘oinI ooniniission <'f tho (’oiniiuinist Party ; 
and ovon that thoy wen* nil iH'rsonnlly intorviowo<l hy Kaganovich himst*lf — }x*rhap8 
this njifiliod oidy to tlfo diroot<»r of <*a«'h politotdol --win' rcjcclt'd th«>so of whoso ^‘apaoity 
and fidelity he was not satistitMl. 
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eiQiployed, and to the Party authorities afford a moving picture of the 
life of these devoted Party missionaries.^ The cstablisliment of the Policy 
Se(j|;ions, and the selection in 1933 of a second army of Party*members to 
man them, arose, we are told, directly out of the disclosure to the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the continui'd recalcitrance and 
sabotage in the North Caucasus. Their instructions were briefly summed 
up on the phrase that what they had to do was to “ make the kolkhosi 
bolshcvist and the members thereof more prosperous 

We are able to give a useful account of the actual methods and n^sults 
of a politotdel at work as a whole in a recent description by an American 
student who was spending a year among the kolkliosi. “ As each collective 
farm completes [its harvesting], the Policy S(H'tion issues directivi*s regard- 
ing grain deliveries to the government [and] the past, present and ftiture 
activities of the farm. These sum up the accomplishments and failures 
. . . discuss its special problems and give instru(*tions for the futun* . . . 
stating whether the directive^ need to be discussed with the kolkhos 
board of the district executive committee before l)(‘ing carried out. The 
directives begin with a statistical report on the' fulfilment of grain deli veri(‘S, 
and a statement of the success of tlie collective in relation to its own 
history and the achievement of other collectivi‘ farms in the district. The 
kolkhos is reminded of its contract with the Machine and Tractor Station, 
that it must pay the MTS in kind a j>ercentage of the (Top for the use 
of the machines. The directives then take up th(^ coll(M‘tiv(* ihhmIs of the 
kolkhos, the needs of special groups within it, and, tinally, sp(T‘ial directives 
are given in regard to families and individuals. A fund must be laid aside 
for seed and insurance*, arrangements made for invalids and orphans 
and a kolkhos social fund created. . . . Care is exercised to secure justice 
for groups of indhaduals. Tlu* collective farm which has aeeom})lish<‘d 
specially tine work sometimes receives a tractor or a truck as an award 
from the MTS. On one farm where repairs were urg(*ntly nec(*ssarv, and 
there were not sufficient rfunds to care for the whole kolkhos, the policy 
section has directed that the cottages housing the largest families should 
be repaired first. Faithful and eftifient farm nuunbers, or a brigade whUdi 
surmounted great difficulties, are credited with a 10 or 20 per cent increase 
on their work days. Very careh?ss workers r(*ceive a like deduction. 
Where a colh*ctive farm worker has retrieved a bad reputation, his deduc- 
tion may be cancelled or cut in half. Those kolkhos udarniks who an* 
without a cow are singled out to receive a calf from the kolkhos dairy. 
In one instance a family had received no paynumt last year because* rd* the 
kulak sabotage which disrupted the farm ; this year the i)oliti(’al section 
has ordered a 15 per cent increase in,its work days [addition to its units 
of sharing] in partial restitution. . . . The directives d(*al with innurner- 

' One 0 / the 2-^}tOOO : the Story of a Shock Worh-r, hy A. Islinc h (\W»»oow. 11)31); 
Un dee 26,000 : la brigade de choc de la collectivimtion : tlorumrnifi raneemhlre par .4. 0. 
Izbasch (Parifi, 1931, 72 pp.). 

* TM Politotdel (in Russian), hy M. Kararai (Moscow, l^artizrlat, 1934, 150 pp.). 
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able other details, with every phase of kolkhos life ; ploughing, bee- 
keeping, poultry-keeping, etc.” ^ 

Was tJtere a Famine in the USSR in 1931-1932 ? 

From one end of the USSR to the other we must visualise the Agri- 
cultural Departments of the oblasts and rayons, with the village soviets 
and the Machine and Tractor Stations, continuing to supervise and assist 
the couple of hundred thousand collective farms, the whole organisation 
being guided and dir(^cted by the 3000 Policy Sections, inspired and driven 
by the incessant activity of Kaganovich at the head of the Agricultural 
Department of the Central Committee of the Communist Partv. What 
has been th(,‘ result of this attem{)t to cope with climatic difficulties on the 
one h''iid, and on the other with the inertia, the ignorance and the sus- 
])icion of the peasantry of the immense area that had to be dealt with ? 
Was there or was there not a famine in the l.'SSR in the vears 1931 and 
193‘J ? 

Those ^\^lo think this a simple (question to answer will probably already 
have made uj) their minds, in accordance with nearly all the statements 
by persons ho‘:tJ]e to Soviet Communism, that there was, of course, a 
famine in llie USSR ; and they do not hesitate to state the mortality 
that it caused, in ])recise figures - unknown to any statistician — varying 
from tliree to six and (‘ven to ten million deaths.- Oti tlie other hand, a 
retired high ollieial of th.r (lovernnient of India, speakinir Hnssiari, and 
W(‘ll ae([uainted w ith Tsari.st Russia, who had himself administtTed famine 
districts in India, and who visited in 1932 some of the IcKalities in the 
USSR in which conditions were reported to be among the worst, informed 
the present writers at tin' time iliat he had found no evidence of there 

* Articlr l>\ K. K. Hurst, on the rstiatun‘«k Marhim* and Tra^' r Station, North 
('aucasu.^, in Mt^scotr Ihitlij X*ir*<', OrUotaT lo. lU.’i.'t. 

2 StM'ptici.sin iiM t<« >tati.stir', of total (ii'ath> from •'tJir\ utioii. in a lorritiiry oxionclin^ 
to oiic-sixth of tlir oarth'^ laiul *^urfari-. would anyhow ^iistitiod. luit as to UlSSK 
tluT<' Hetun.** no limit to tlu' wddiH*>s of ex.iimiTation. WV (luoii* tlu' following: intort '-tinc 
rasi* rolut<‘d Mr. SIhtwimkI Kd<ly, an oxpriKiuod AimTuan iravi-llcr in : “ Our 

j>aity, con.sisitini.: of ahoiit jH*rM»ns. whilr pas-^in^" throu;:li tllo vilUa^es, nllnoll^^ 

of tho \ illaj:*' of (Juvrdo\ ka. wlioro all ihi* nu*n but t*iu‘ won* sanl to havo died of siar\ation. 
Wo Wont at om*«.' t«i in\ oslipito and Iraok down this niinoiir. W“ dividi'd into four parties, 
with four int<*rpfviors of our own rhoo.sim:. and vi'^iied simiiltaneou.'-ly iho n-ijisiry oOioe 
of births and d<‘atlis, the village prU"<!. the loeal soMet. the jmlce. the seluudiiiaster and 
every indivulual |wasant >\e met. We foiiml that out of lltKi familie-- thn^t* individuals 
had died of typlius. They had ininietUately eb'sed the sc1uh»1 and tlio ohurch. imaiilated 
the I'litire population aiul stain|nMl out the epidenue ^\itholIt devi-lopinjj another oiu>e. 
We eoiihl not diseover a single death from hunger or starvation, thoujzh many liatl fell the 
hitter pinch of want. It was anotluT instaiiee of the ease with which wild rumours spread 
concerning Htisaia " {Hu.<si<i To-day • Wh^ can tvt harn from tt ' by Sherwoi>d K«ldy. 
1934, p. xiv). 

We had ihia invest igali«»n descrilied to us in dt'tuil by one of the interpreters who took 
]mrt in it. and who had the not im*on.‘<idernble task of nrrangnur the lriUis]iort fora jtiurnov 
of a hundredth ilomet res away from the railway over almost impos-.*iible highwiiys. It 
Iw'canie well known among Hussmn journalists at the liim* (M'e. f(>r instance, Ret^ dnrch 
hufidrrt. KoUrctif'udrtM'iiaftcn, by 1.. T. Horos.^, Moseow. 193«. pp. U>l-ld3k but ly British 
or American rorrt'Hpondent seems to have nieiithmed it. 
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being or having been anything like what Indian officials would describe 
as a famine. 

cWithout expecting to convince the prejudiced, wo give,* for what it 
may be deemed worth, the conclusion to which our visits in 1932 and 1934, 
and subsequent examination of the available evidence, now lead us. That 
in each of the years 1931 and 1932 tlicre was a partial failure of crops in 
various parts of the huge area of the USSll is undoubtedly true. It is 
true also of British India and of the United States, It has been true also 
of the USSR, and of every other country at all cornpanible in size, in 
each successive year of the present century. In countries of such vast 
extent, having every kind of climate, there is always a partial failure of 
crops somewhere. How’' extensive and how serious was this partial failure 
of crops in the USSR of 1931 and 1932 it is impossible to ascertain* w itli 
any assurance. On the one hand, it has been asscjrted, by peoj)lf who 
have seldom had any opportunity of going to tlie sutTering ilistriets, that 
throughout huge provinces there ensued a total abstuice of foodstuffs, so 
that (as in 1891 and 1921) literally several millions of people (lie<l of 
starvation. On the other hand, soviet officials on the spot, in one district 
after anotlier, informed the preseuit writ(Ts that, whilst there was shortage 
and hunger, there was. at no time, a total lack of bn^ad. though its (|ualily 
W’as impaired by using other ingredients than wlieateu flour ; and that 
any increase in the death-rate, due to disease's accompanying d(‘feclive 
nutrition, occurred only in a relatively small numlx'r of villages. What 
may carry more weight than this official testimony w’as that of various 
resident British and American journalists, wlio travcdled iluvitig l!t33 and 
1934 through the di.stricts reputed to havt' been the w(U‘st sufferers, and 
w’ho declared to the present writiTS that tlayv had found ru) n'ason to 
suppose that the trouble' had been more serious than was officially lepre- 
sented. Our owui impression, after considering all the availabh' evidenca', 
is that the partial failure of crops certainly extended to only a fraction 
of the U»SSR ; possibly «to no raon* than on<*-tenth of tlu' geographical 
area. We thinkit plain that this partial failure* was not in iisedf sufficiently 
serious to cause actual starvation,* except possibly, in the worst districts, 
relatively small in extent. Any estimate of the total number of deaths iu 
excess of the normal average, based on a total j)opulation supixvsed to 
have been subjected to famine conditions, of sixty millions, which would 
mean half the entire rural pofuilation between the Jhiltic and the Paeiffc 
(as some have rashly a.sserted), or even one-tenth of such a p(>i)ulation, 
appears to us to bo fantastically exc4?s.sive. 

On the other hand, it seems to be prov(‘(l that a consi(l(*rabh* number 
of peasant households, both in the i;pring of 1932 and in lluit (d‘ 1933, 
found themselves unprovided with a suHlcieiit store, of ( ('n'al food, and 
specially short of ftits. To these cases we shall rce-ur. But w’t* are at once 
reminded that in countries like India and the USSR, in Cffuna, and even 
in the United States, in which there is no iilucjuitous syst^cm of poor 
relief, a certain number of people — among these huge populations even 







many thousands — die each year of starvation, or of the diseases endemic 
under these conditions ; and that whenever there is even a partial failure 
of crops thitf number will certainly be considerably increased. It canjiot 
be supposed to have been otlierwise in parts of the southern Ukraine, 
the Kuban district and Dafi;hestan in the winters of 1931 and 1932. 

But before we arc warranted in describing this scarcity of food in 
particular households of particular districts as a “ famine we must 
enquire liow tlie scarcity earner to exist. We notice among the evidence 
the fact that tht^ scarcity was “ patchy In one and the same locality, 
under weather conditions ajjparently similar if not identical, there are 
collective farms which hav(‘ in these years reaped harvests of more than 
average* exeelleiUM*, wliilst others, adjoining them on the north or on the 
south* hav(*. exp(‘rieu(it!d conditions of distress, and may sometimes have 
known actual starvation. This is not to deny that there were wliole 
districts in which drought or cold seriously reduced the yield. But there 
are clearly otlier cases. Jiow many we cannot pretend to estimate, in 
which tie* iTJirvest failures were caused, not by something in tlie sky, but 
by something in the collective farm itself. And we are soon put on the 
track of <lisc()v<‘rv. As we have already mentioned, we find a leading 
personage In iln* duet lion of the rkrainian revolt actually claimin^ that 
th(‘ o))position of the Ukraitiian population vanml iltr ffiilarc of the 
(jrnin-stoniKf plott of IWiL and ntdl more so, that of 19Z'2 ", H»* boasts of the 
succi'ss of the *' [»assiv(‘ n‘sistance which aimed at a systematic frustration 
of the Bolshevik plans for the sowing and gathering of tin* liarvest He 
l<*lls us ])lainly that , owing to the efltorts of himself and his friends, “ whole 
tracts were left liiisown ", and ** in addition, when the crop was being 
gathered last year [ 1932), it happened that, in many areas, especially in 
the soul li, *J0, -19 and even oP pi*r cent was left in the fields, and was either 
not colliTt(*d at all or was ruined in the threshing "2 

So far as tin* rkraine is concerin*d. it is clearly not Heaven which is 
principally to i)lann* for the failure of crops, hul the misguided members 
of many of the <*olli'ctive farms.- What sort of “ famine ” is it that is 

t 

* *' riir;tiin:i iiiuUt Jiolsh(*vi>t Itulo ", by Isaac Mazc})a. iwSIdrovic lieviar. January 
1934, |»i). 312-313. One of the I’kruinian iiatumalists who wa.s hrnnirht to trial is staUnl 
tn have eonfrsMMl to havin^^ rei'eived explieit instruetions from tlie leadens of the move- 
ment ahrojul to the ctTeet that ** it is es.sfniial that, in spite of the eood harvest ttd 1930). 
the portion of the peasniif ry shouUl Utoiik* worse. F(»r this purpose it is necessary to 
persiiadr tiu* meiiiluMs of the Uolkhosi to liarvest the erain bt'foro it has la'cnme ripe ; to 
agitate amoinz the kolkhos memhers ami U> jHTsuade them that. hoN'evor hanl tlu'V may 
work, their ^rain will he taken away from them hv the Stale on one pixMext or another ; 
and to sabotage the pro]ier ealculation of the labour days put into harvesting hv the 
members of the kolkhosi so that they may reeeive less than they are entitled to by their 
work ” (Speech hv M. Postyshev, sevretary^d the Ukraine CommtiniM Party, to ])lenum 
of Central Committee, 11133). 

* It eaii 1 h' definitely denied that tho wrious .shortage of harvested gram in piirts of 

Houthern Ukraine was due to eliiuntic eonditions. “ In a numlx'r of southern n^gioiis. 
from 3U to 4(» ffi»r c(*nt of the crop remained on the fields. mis not n rrsult of the drought 

which was so severe in certain parts of Silierio, the Urals and the >ridtlle and Lower \ olga 
regions that it rediiceihthert' the oxjiected erojMi hy about oO )ht cent. No act ofjiod uxu 
iw^olved in the ricroinc. 'Iho difliciilties ex|H'rieiuH'«l in the sowing, harvesting and grain 
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due neither to the drought nor the rain, heat nor cold, rust nor fly, weeds 
nor locusts ; but to a refusal of the agriculturists to sow (“ whole tracts 
were left unsown ”) ; and to gather up the wheat when it was cut (“ even 
50 per cent was left in the fields ’*) ? 

The other district in which famine conditions are most persistently 
reported is that of Kuban, and the surrounding areas, chiefly inhabited 
by the Don Cossacks, who, as it is not irrelevant to remember, were the 
first to take up arms against the Bolshevik Government in 1918, and so 
begin tlie calamitous civil war. These Don Cossacks, as we have men- 
tioned, had enjoyed special privileges under the tsars, the loss of which 
under the new regime has, even to-day, not been forgiven. Here there is 
evidence that whole groups of peasants, under hostile inufl(*nces, got into 
such a state of apathy and despair, on being pressed into a new system 
of cooperative life which they could not understand and about wliicli tliey 
heard all sorts of evil, that they ceased to care whether their fields were 
tilled or not, or what would haj^pen to them in the winter if they produced 
no crop at all. Whatever the reason, there were, it seems, iif *the Kuban, 
as in the Ukraine, whole villages that sullenly abstained from sowing or 
harvesting, usually not completely, but on all but a minute fraction of 
their fields, so that, when the year ended, they had no stock of seed, and 
in many cases actually no grain on which to live. There are many other 
instances in which individual peasants made a practice, out of spite, of 
surreptitiously barbering ” the ripening wheat ; that is, rubbing out 
the grain from the ear, or even cutting off the whole ear, and carrying 
off for individual hoarding this shameless theft of community 
property.^ 

Unfortunately it was not only in such notoriously disaff(‘ct(‘d areas as 
the Ukraine and Kuban that these peculiar failures of crops occnirred. 
For instance, the ilachine and Tractor Sections that were stmt to far-off 
Turkestan found, as we learn from the intimate private letttu’s of the 


collection campaign of 1931 were man-made " (*‘ Collect ivisat ion of Agriculture in tho 
Soviet Union ”, by W. Ladojinsky, Poli/iral Sciptice Quarlrrly (Nf'w York, .luiu' 1934, 
p. 222). “ It is evident writes another of tho loaders of tho Ukrainian eniiffrrft at Prague, 
himself the Foreign Minister of tho .short-lived Ukrainian Flepublic of 1919, that this 
famine was not the result of natural causes. . . . Tho peasants are absolutely hostile to a 
system which runs counter to all their habits for eenturios past. . . . Tho Ukrainian 
peasant has always txsen an individualist . , . and sees no reason why he should work for 
the profit of others ” (“ Ukraine and its Political Aspirations ”, by Alexander Shulgin, in 
Slavonic Review^ January 1935). 

Mr. Chamlxsrlin himself now ascribes at any rate some part of tho reJativo failure of 
the harvests of 1931 and 1932, not to any climatic conditions, hut ” largely as a result of 
the apathy and discouragement of the peasants ”, which made tho yield ‘‘ much lower 
than it would have been in normal years ” (“ Russia Through Coloured Glasses ”, in 
Fortnightly Review^ October 1934). 

^ The practice led to the em*;loymont of children (morabers of the ” Pioneers ” 
organisation) to guard the growing crops against thieves. Presently it was found necessary 
in some places to erect wooden watch-towers and to post sentinels night arid day, in order 
to prevent the whole crop from l)eing looted. (In China, one momlior from each family 
habitually watches the household plot as soon as the plants appear above ground, to 
prevent their being stolen.) 
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martyred Party member that we have already cited, ^ just the same 
recalcitrance among the ignorant and suspicious peasants, whether 
nominally enrolled in collective farms or persistently obstructing their 
formation.* These were the dupes and victims of the ceaseless machina- 
tions of the kulaks and others, whose position was threatened with 
destruction. How serious the situation appeared to Kaganovicli we may 
gather from the lurid denunciation that he made in January 1933.® To 
any generally successful cultivation, he declared, ‘‘ the anti-soviet elements 
of the village are offering fierce opposition. Economically ruined, but not 
yet having lost their influence (uitindy, the kulaks, former white officers, 
former priests, their sons, former ruling landlords and sugar-mill owners, 
former Cossacks and oth(;r anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationalist 
and jJlso of tlie social-revolutionary and Petlura-supporting intelligentsia 
settled in the villages, are trying in every way to corrupt the collective 
farms, are trying to toil tlie nu‘asures of the Party and the Government in 
the realm of farming, and for these ends aife making use of the backward- 
ness of pait of tlie collective farm members against the interests of the 
so(‘ialised collective farm, against the interests of the collective farm 
peasantry. 

“ Penetmtmg into f-ollectiv^e farms as accountants, managers, ware- 
hoiise k(*(‘pers, brigadiers and so on, and frequently as leading workers 
on the boards of collective farms, the anti-soviet elements strive to organise 
sal)otage, sj)oil machines, sow without the proper measures, steal collective 
farm goods, undermine labour discipline, organise the thieving of seed 
and seen't granaries, sabotage grain collections—and sometimes they 
succeed in disorganising kolkhoM.'’ 

However much we may discount such highly coloured denunciations, 
we cannot avoid noticing how exactly the statements as to sabotage of 
the harvest, made on the one hand by the Soviet Government, and 
on tlie other by the nationalist leaders of the Ukrainian recalcitrants, 

1 i)n€ of thr. 'Jo.OOO : the Stnri/ of a Shock Worker, hy A.^Isluvch (Moscow, 1031). 

• Much tho saiuc ivcahutrancc* had Ihhmi manifested in 10-7- 1028 when the wide 
opiuiinp of flic “ scissors ” caused the relalivclv well-to-do }K;a'<ants to withhold their 
grain from the market. '• A genuine and severe ee<mnmic tug-of-war U'tw»eii tho Soviet 
ciovernuM'nt aiui tho more prosjHTou.s piuisaiits ooeurred during the winter of ltl27 and 
tho spring of IU28, and seems likely to go on iiulotinitely. f^orhaps in milder forms. As 
early as tho fall of 1927 it became ovidonl that the }H*asaiils were holding back their grain 
to a degree which not only destroyed any possibility of exporting it hut oven serioui^ty 
menaced the bread supply of the cities. How did this ‘ grain strike ’ come about ? It is 
very hard to answer this qu(*stion. There is eertainly no widesjwead secret organisation 
among the peasants wiiich eoulil coordinate their aetivity or instruct them all to do the 
same thing at the same time. And yet they sometimes dis]ilay an unoanny faculty for 
apparently unconseious s]n>ntuneoUH action, as udieii they tlest*rt<sl from nil parts (if the 
front and sw'anntMl on the landlords' estait's in 1917. Something of this faculty must 
have come into play in the autumn of 1927, when in Silu'ria and I'kraiuia, in Central 
Russia and tho North (’aucasus, the saino phenomem)n of pt'asant unwillingness to jwt 
with grain ni:«lo itself felt** {Soriet Russia, hy W. H .ChamlH'rlin. 193t>. j». 195). 

® Report of KagaTiovieh on Resolution of the Joint I’lenum of the (Vntral Committoo 
and the Central C/ontrol Commission of tho Communist Party, in Moscow Daily Rews 
(weekly edition), ilanuary 20, 1933. * 
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corroborate each other. To quote again the Ukrainian leader, it was ** the 
opposition of the Ukrainian population ” that ** caused the failure of the 
grain-storing’''plan of 1931, and still more so, that of 1932 What on one 
sidS is made a matter for boasting is, on the other side, a ground for 
denunciation. Our own inference is merely that, whilst both sides probably 
exaggerate, the sabotage referred to actually took place, to a greater or 
less extent, in various parts of the USSR, in which collective farms had 
been established under pressure. The partial failure of the crops due to 
climatic conditions, which is to be annually expected in one locality or 
another, was thus aggravated, to a degree that we find no means of 
estimating, and rendered far more extensive in its area, not only by 
“ barbering ” the growing wheat, and stealing from the common stock, 
but also by deliberate failure to sow, failure to weed, failure to thresh, 
and failure to warehouse even all the grain that was threshed.^ Rut this 
is not what is usually called a famine. * 

What the Soviet Governmc^it was faced with, from 1929 onward, was, 
in fact, not a famine but a widespread general strike of tlie {^isantrv, in 
resistance to the policy of collectivisation, fomented and encourngtMl by 
the disloyal elements of the population, not without incitement from the 
exiles at Paris and Prague. Beginning with the calamitous slaughttT of 
live-stock in many areas in 1929-1930, the recalcitrant peasants d(jf(‘ated, 
during the years 1931 and 1932, all the efforts of the Soviet Government 
to get the land adequately cultivated. It was in this way,- much more 
than by the partial failure of the crops due to drought or cold, that was 
produced in an uncounted host of villages in many p.arts of the USSR a 
state of things in the winter of 1931-1932, and again in that of 1932 -1933, 
in which many of the peasants found themselves with iriadecpiatc suppli«*s 
of food. But this did not always lead to starvation. In innumerable 
cases, in which there was no actual lack of roubh^s, notably in the Ukraine, 
the men journeyed off to the nearest big mfirk<*t, and (as there was no 
deficiency in the countrj^as a whole) returned after many days with the 
requisite sacks of flour. In other cases, especially among th(‘ ind(*pendent 
peasantry, the destitute family itself moved away to the cities, in search 
of work aU wages, leaving its rude dwelling empty and desolat(‘, to be 
quoted by some incautious observer as proof of death by starvation. In 
an* unknown number of other cases — as it seems, to be counted by tin' 

' ‘"The peasant resisted by frauds, exaggerating their demand for s(H*ds and cat lie 
food, under-estimating their crops. They fought very hard against t'ornpiilsion. Mon<- 
over, when they saw that they had to give over a grciat part »)f their output, they diminish<’d 
the output, with the result that the.re was an immense slaughtering of the cattle, and a 
very serious diminution of the crops. The regime hail the great gocni luck of the groat 
harvest in 1933. Before that there was hunger in large srictions of the country ('* An 
Economist's Analysis of Soviet Russia", hy®Arthur Foiling, in Jnn<ai/i of thv Amrricnti 
Academy of Political and Social Science, .July 1934, pp. 153-lo7). 

■ “ In general, the harvestfng and threshing processes were carried out hy the col- 
lectivised peasantry of the Ukraine in such a manner that from 34 to .39 ii^Ilion quintals 
of grain were wasted in the fields. This amnurti alone could hum covered iuyo-lhirds of the. 
yrain the Ukraine was to have delivered to the State ** (" Collectivisation of Agriculture **, 
by W. Ladejinsky, Political Science Quarterly, p. 233). 
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hundred thousand — the families were forcibly taken from the holding 
which they had failed to cultivate, and removed to distant places where 
they could Hbc provided with work by which they could earn th(‘ir iub- 
sistencc. 

The Soviet Goveriini(*nt has been severely blamed for these deporta- 
tions, which inevitably caused great hardships. The irresponsible 
criticism loses, howev(*r, much of its force by the inaccuracy with which 
the cas(5 is stated. It is, for instance, almost invariably taken for granted 
that the Soviet (iovernment h(‘arth‘ssly refused to afford any relief to the 
starving districts. ViTy litth* investigation shows that relief was repeatedly 
afforded wIktc theu’e was risason to suppose that the shortage was not 
due to sabotage or deliberate failure to cultivate. There were, to begin 
with,*ext(*nsive remissions of payments hi kind due to the government.^ 
But there was also j whole senes of traiLsftrs of grain from the gfivern- 
luent stocks to villages found to be destitute, sometimes actually for con- 
sumption, and in other cases to repla(‘e th(‘ Mr*d funds which had been 
used for foHd.-^ 

Of tlu* enforced ieino\als there have lH*eu two kinds. In 1929 and 
1930 drastic measures w(*re takiui against those (‘lenuuits in the \illages 
which wen seriouslv n tertering with the formation of kolkliosi, often by 
piu’sonal viohuice, and wilful damage to buildings and crops. These 
(listurbirs of the ])eace wiue in many cases foreibly removed from their 
Immes. “The uMial assumption outshh- the Soviet rnion writes one 
who witnessefl the proceedings of 1930, “is that tlii^ exiling occurred 
through drastii action by a injstically omnipotent (IPT. The actual 
proc<‘ss was ([uite diflercnt : it wm- done hy village meetings of poor 
])easants and farm iiaiuU who listed those kulaks wdn> ’ impede our col- 
lective farm by fon e and Moleiice \ and asked the Government to deport 
them. In the hot da\.s of 1930 1 attended many of th»‘se t» . rings. There 
w'ore harsh, bitter di.seu^ aoii'-, analy^ng one by one the best families', 
wdio had gralibed the ht‘st hinds, exploited lalioAi by owning the tools of 
production, as ' best families ' normally and histoiically do, and who were 
now fighting the rise of tin* eollectiv«‘ farin'^ bv arNon. eattle-killiiig and 
nmnliT. . . . Tlic nun'tin"'. I fx-rsoiially attfiuli-tl wen- more -^tMiously 
jiidiciiil, inori' ItaliiiictMl iii (heir tli.scussioii. than any court trial I have 
attoiulcil in America : llioc peasant'^ knew they wore ilcalin}: with hcrious 

* “ Tho Uorm*. proiuiilpitisl 011 Ma\ t», lU.'iL*, siatos that tlu* jrrain colleotions 

fn)iii the rollertivfh uml llif inUi\nliial farms niu-^l U' (h*m'asLsi by 43 2 million quintala 
Ml compariaon \%ith tho IU31 |m»^»ramnie ’’ (VUootivisation of A^jnrultun' in tho Soviot 
Union ”, hy \V. Lailojinfk\. 111 rohticol iScunc* Qunrt<riy (NVw York). June ll»34. p. 231). 

* Thii.s": “On F'ol»nmi\ 17, IU32, alnuwt m\ months In'fort' tho harviMin*: of tho 
now crop tho (’ouin il of lV«»]ilo*s (Vmmissi^ of tho USSR and tho tVntral Committee 
of tho ('oinnninist Tarty, dins led that tho oollootivo farms in tho oaatorii part of the 
country, wluoli hail sultorod from tho drought. U' loanod over six million quuitala of 
grain for tho t»Hnihli8hnionl of hoth w»od and food funds (ihui, p. 22’J). 

Lator. wo rfad : “ (VrUiiii an'us, such a» tho I’kraiiio and North Cauoasus which . . . 
had to oonsumo all tho axailahlo grain, rtuuaiiiod with littlo no sivd funds. In this 
eaao tho Soviot tlovorrfinont loanod to tho oollooti\oa of tho l^kraino almost 3-l^illioD 
quintals of soeil, and to thiwa* of North Cauoasus, o>or 2 1111 II 1011 quintals (ihid. p. 243). 
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punishments, and did not handle them lightly. . . . Those who envisage 
that the rural revolution which ended in farm collectivisation was a 
‘wv between Stalin and the peasants’ simply weren’t on 'the ground 
when the whirlwind broke. The anarchy of an elemental upheaval was 
its chief characteristic : it was marked by great ecstasies and terrors : 
local leaders in village township and province did what was right in their 
own eyes and passionately defended their convictions. Moscow studied 
and participated in the local earthquakes ; and, out of the mass experience, 
made, somewhat too late to save the live stock, general laws for its direc- 
tion. It was a harsh, bitter and by no means bloodless conflict. . . . 
Township and provincial commissions in the USSR reviewed and cut 
down the lists of kulaks for exile, to guard against local excesses.” ^ 

Later, when the sabotage took the form of a widespread “ gciheral 
strike ” against even cultivation of the collectivf farms, the Soviet 
Government found itself on the horns of the same dilemma that perplexed 
the administrators of the English Poor Law-. To provide maintenance for 
able-bodied men whose refusal to work had brought them toTlestitution 
would merely encourage them, and their families, and eventually countless 
others, to repeat the offence. Yet deliberately to leave them to starve 
was an unacceptable alternative. The English Guardians of the Poor, 
early in the eighteenth century, invented the device, which was readopted 
in 1834, of relieving the able-bodied and their families only on condition 
that they entered the workhouse, and there performed whatever tasks of 
work could be set to them. The Soviet Government had no workhouses 
available and no time to build them. Its device was forcibly to remove 
the peasants who were found to be without food from the villages which 
they were demoralising to places at a distance where they could be put to 
work at the making of railways, roads or canals, at the cutting of timber, 
or at prospecting or mining for mineral ores — all tasks of discomfort and 
occasionally of hardship, by which they were enabled to earn the bare 
subsistence wage of relief work. It was a rough and ready expedient of 
“ famine relief ”, which undoubtedly caused much suffering to innocent 
victims. But candid students of the circumstances may not unwarrantably 
come to thS conclusion that, when the crisis of possible starvation arrived, 
as the result largely of deliberate sabotage, the Soviet Government could 
hardly have acted otherwise than it did.^ 

^ “ The Soviet Dictatorship by Anna Louise Strong, in American Mercury, October 
1934 ; DicUUorship and Democracy, by the same, 1934. 

How one village came to its d^ision in 1930 to suppress the small minority which had 
persistently sought, by every kind of criminal act, to ruin the local kolkhos, is described 
in the artless recital of a peasant woman, ColUctive Farm Trud, told by Eudoxia Pazukhina 
(Moscow, 1932, pp. 60-61). , 

* The enforc^ expropriation of these peasants has seemed to foreign critics an extreme 
injustice. Were not the peasants, in limiting their production, merely doing what they 
liked with their own ? In fact, the peasants in the USSR are not owners of the land they 
tfl], but merely occupants of nationalised land, for the purpose of cultivating it. But 
wh^her or not they are in the same position as the peasant proprietors of France or 
Flandfi^, there seems nothing unreasonable or inequitable in the view that, wherever the 
land is entrusted to a peasant class by the community, it is on the paramount condition 
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With the characteristic Bolshevik habit of self-criticism the Soviet 
Government blamed its own organisation for having let things come to 
such a pass. “ The village Party and Young Communist organisation/’ 
declared Kaganovich in January 1933, “ including the groups in state 
farms and machine-tractor stations, frequently lack revolutionary feeling 
and vigilance. In many places they not only do not oppose this anti- 
soviet work of hostile elements with class alertness and an everyday 
Bolshevik drive to strengthen soviet influence over the broad non-Party 
masses of the collective farmers and state farm-workers, but they them- 
selves sometimes fall under the influence of these sabotaging elements ; 
and some members of the Party, who entered for careerist purposes, line 
up with the enemies of the collective and state farms and the Soviet 
Govenxment, and join with them in organising thieving of seed at sowing 
time, grain at harvesting and threshing time, hiding grain in secret 
granaries, sabotaging state grain purchases, and really draw certain 
collective forms, groups of kolkhozniks and backward workers of state 
forms into the struggle against the soviet power. It is particularly true 
of state forms, where frequently the directors, under the influence of 
anti-soviet eh nu rds, undergo a bourgeois degeneration, sabotage the 
tasks set bv the Sovi<‘t Government, enter upon out and out treachery 
to the Party and Government, and attempt to dispose of state form 
products as if they were their own personal property/’ 

But with no less cliaracteristic Bolshevist persistence, the occasion 
was taken to intensify the campaign, so as to ensure that 1933 and 1934 
should see better r(».sults than 1931 or 1932. It was recognised, and 
frankly confessed, that a serious error had been made, often owing to 
the mistaken zeal of local agents, in making successive levies on the 
successful kolkhosi, when those were found in possession of unexpectedly 
large crops. Many peasants had lost confidence in the government’s 
financial measur<»s, always fearing that the results of their labours would 
be tak<*n aw’ay from them. Hence the whole system was changed. The 
government relinquislied all right to take produce by contract any more 
than by requisition. Henceforth nothing more was to be es^cted from 
the collective farms by way of agricultural tax (apart from the agreed 
payment for the use of the tractors) than the one official levy of grain, 
meat, milk and other produce, definitely fixed in advance, in exact propor- 
tion so for as arable produce was concerned, to the normal harvest on the 
number of hectares that had to be sown and weeded and reaped. Similar 
assessmenta were made for other produce. However great might prove 
to be the yield, the government would claim no more. Even if a larger 
area were sown than had been reqftired, the government pledged itself 
not to increase its demand upon the zealous kolkhos. As soon as this 
definitely fi^ed levy had been paid for the whole district, each kolkhos 

that they should produoe* up to their ability, the fooilstiiffs roquired for the maintenanoe 
of the oommunity. Any organistMi refusal to cultivaU^ must inevitably bo ^net by 
expropriation. 
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was to be free to sell the surplus to outsiders as it pleased ; even to 
selling it, in the open market, to the highest bidder.^ At the same time the 
whd!e organisation was drastically overhauled. Many hundreds of local 
officials were, during 1932, found guilty of gross neglect, or wanton mis- 
handling of machinery, stores and crops. These were severely reprimanded 
and in many cases dismissed from office. Hundreds of the worst offenders 
were sentenced to imprisonment, and at least several dozens to be shot. 
The members of the kolkhosi themselves, including the managers and 
accountants, were also faithfully dealt with. What was most difficult to 
cope with was the deplorable general sullenness, in which many, and some- 
times most, of the peasants had ceased to care whether or not the normal 
harvest was reaped. Where the ploughing had been only feebly performed ; 
the weeding left undone ; and the scanty growing grain filched from the 
fields by night, the whole kolkhos was (Irastically shaken up ; the most 
guilty of the sabotagers, often* ex-kulaks, were expelled ; the negligent 
managers and peccant accountants were dismissed from office collective 
farms which had wilfully neglected or refused to till their land wcue sternly 
refused relief when they found themselves without food, so as not to 
encourage further recusancy : and in some of the worst cases the inhabit- 
ants of whole villages, if only in order to save them from starvation, were 
summarily removed from the land that they had neglected or r(*fus(*d to 
cultivate, and deported elsewhere, to find labouring work of any sort fijr 
bare maintenance. It is not denied that in these summary removals, as 
in those of individual kulaks who had n^fused to conform to the govern- 
ment’s requii'ements, great hardship was inflicted on a large number of 
women and children, as well as on the men. Without such cost in suffering, 
it is argued, the rapid reorganisation of peasant agricult uns which seemed 
the only practicable means of solving the probhun of the national food 
supply, could not have been effected. 

In the result there seems to us no tloubt that this peculiar stiffening 
of the local rural administration by a chozci\ army of zealous and specially 
instructed Party members, in direct communication with Kaganovich 
and the special department for agriculture of the (Vmtral f oinniitt«‘e of 
the Communist Party, was, during 1933 and 1931:, nmiarkably eff(‘ctive. 
Kaganovich himself was during both these years constantly touring the 
country, looking minutely into everything, and giving orders which had 
to be obeyed.® The >Soviet Government was lucky in a critical year (1933) 

* Thin single tax, as wo may call it, wan a8Hes8r(l in grain at three rat«.s : the* normal 
on those kolkhosi which had the use of tho government tractors, for whic*h a separate fee 
had to be paid ; a higher rate whore no tractor frse harl to l)e paid iK^oaiinc^ none wa.H uhlhI 
or desired ; and a still higher rate on the iiHlividual }K«asant or the kulak, whoso very 
existence it was wished to discourage. 

• “ An arou.sing tom was given to* the congress when the speech of Tohoshov, of 
Moscow Province, was interrupted by Kaganovich, Secretary of tho Moscow Committee 
of the Party. * When Kaganovich came to our farm,’ derlarerl Tc)ha.shev, ^oiir cliairinan 
said, “ This is the way to the office.” Kaganovich replied, ” It would Iw much liotter to 
;aae the 1t»am8 and get an idea how you carry on work here.” lie saw everything and 
^"everywhere pointed out shortcomings ; our equipment, for instance, was kept in a shed, 
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in a harvest which, even if its excellence was exaggerated, was at least 
vastly better than those of the preceding years. But there would not have 
been anything like so great a yield if this extraordinary a^ministrStive 
activity had not seen to it, in practically all the 240,000 farms, that the 
sowing was actually undertakem and completed at the right time ; that 
the harrowing was not scamped ; that there was everywhere much more 
systemathj weeding than liad ever before been undertaken ; ’ that the 
tractors and harvesters were supplied to nearly every collective farm, and 
maintained in unwonted efficiency ;.4hat the harvest was got in without 
procrastination ; and that the grain was guarded from theft and stored 
in safety. In the following year (1934) the harv(?st was apparently, on 
the jLVcirage, not <{uit«i so great as in 1933 ; but the universal testimony 
was to the elTeet tliat th(^ behaviour of the peasants had greatlv^ improved. 
Some of the villagesitliat had been among the most recalcitrant in cultiva- 
tion during 1932, and had hungered mostin the winter of 1932-1933, were 
among tlie nio.st diligent in 1934, and abundantly reaped the reward of 
their incivased labours. As a consequence it was r(*ported that the 
gov(*rnment obtained in the aggregate almost as large an amount of grain, 
in return lor its infichinery and seed, as its share of the less abundant 
harvest of 1934, a.-, it Lad received out of the luimper crops of 1933. And 
now that the w<»rst nnunlxTs of the collective farms have been drastically 
expelled, whilst the otliers have been actually shown how the work should 
b<‘ (lone, and have been made to n'alisr that, even after paying all that 
tin* governnnmt re<|uire.s from them, they hare mach awrc to their ittdi- 
vidaal sh(tr(\s thou they hare erer ia their lire.s made oat of their tiny holdings, 
they may ])erhaps be ex])ected to l»e able to dispense* with much of the 
hustling by which Kaganovich and his myrmidons in 1933 and 1934 pulled 
the IJSSK through a dangerous crisis.^ 

Lift ou fi (’oiltcfiir Farm 

Let US now turn from the exciting campaign by which Kaganovich, 
as w(^ think, saved the situation ; and relieved the Soviet Government 
from its grave anxiety as to the feeding of the city populations and the 
l{(Mi Army. What is the life that is normally led by the seventy millions 
of j)(*ople in the USSR who make uj) the eolleetive farms i 

“ Sup(*rlicially n*marked the late .Miehaei Farbman, “ a eolleetivised 

tho door of whirh did not rloso ]>ro|K>rly.' * I rt'mondx'r.* iiiterjivtod Ka^anovuh. ‘ that 
Biiow cdino in throu^li tin* roof.’ (I^iiightor.) ‘ Quito riglit,* roturnod Toi)ai»bcv. ‘ hut 
now wo have ropairod it.' ‘ N’ory pood,’ nUiirnod Kapanovich, ‘ I’ll return soon to tind 
out.* ‘ We knew |K'rferily well.' eoncluded Tobnshev. ‘ tliat you would not take our word 
for it. We are wnitinp for you to come back * {Moscow haily Sews, February IS. 1933). 

' We may iiuote thi* testimony of an fliipartial Canadian ex|>erl : “ Because of the 
iiKTcased area of holdings ami liipher yields in the collectives, as a n'sult of the greater 
ust' of tractors and nuHlern implements and production methods, the inci>me |,K'r house- 
hold on the average colleetivistHl farm has inereased at least 150 [ht eent as a nation-wide 
average, and by more than 2(K) p(*r cent in numerous localities ” (liussia. Market or J/fnoce, 
hy Thomas 1). (’’araplndl, 1932. p. 05). This author, who was in two sefmrato years sent 
for by tlio Soviet Government to advise them how to cojk* with their agricultural diffi- 
culties, euccossfuyy conducts a 95,000-acre wheat farm in Montana, U.S.A. 
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village looks very like the traditional Russian village. But essentially 
it is something quite new. The life of a peasant in such a village differs 
ahdibst entirely from that of the old-fashioned mujik. Instead of being 
confined to a petty world in which he had to till the various narrow strips 
that comprise his holding with the aid of a single horse, he has become a 
partner in a big estate and has to adapt himself to large-scale methods 
of cultivation and the use of all sorts of machines of which he had never 
even heard before. Moreover, he has suffered a social and political as well 
as an economic change. His share in the cooperative effort is involving 
him in various new experiences with his neighbours. Of these the organisa- 
tion of work is naturally the most important.’* ^ 

The Members' Meeting 

The basis of the administration of the collective ^rm, as in the soviet 
and trade union hierarcliies, is^the periodical meeting of all the members 
over the age of eighteen. At such a meeting, at least once in every year, 
and in many cases more frequently, there is elected the chairman, and 
several other members to form the board of mamigcment (pravlenie), 
which constitutes the effective executive for all purposes. It is by this 
body, in the atmosphere of day-by-day discussion among all the members, 
and subject to periodical report and debate in the members’ meeting, that 
all the necessary decisions are taken : what crops sliall be raised on what 
parts of the farm ; when the various operations of ploughing, sowing, 
weeding and harvesting shall be undertaken ; which members shall be 
assigned to each of the innumerable separate tasks, and all the thousand 
and one detailed arrangements that even the smallest collective enterprise 
necessarily involves. 

The J^lanagemenl of a Collective Farm 

The actual organisation of work within each collective farm, together 
with the arrangements for sharing the product among the members, vary 
from farm to farm. The 240,000 farms, indeed, differ indefinitely from 
each other in almost every respect, according to the local conditions and 
to the capacity and honesty of the*Ie^ding members. At first, everything 
was of the simplest. All the members worked pretty well as they chose, 
at any of the varied tasks. It was often assumed that the year’s product 
could and should be shared equally among all the little community, on 
the basis of the number of mouths to be fed, irrespective of age, sex, 
capacity or the work actually performed. Gradually this simplicity was 
abandoned in favour of a definite assignment of tasks and offices, by 
decision of the members’ meeting, but on the recommendation of the 
responsible officers and the board ^f management. In all the well- 
organised kolkhosi the w^orkers are allocated to brigades, to each of which 
is assigned a specific task. In order to fix responsibility each brigade has 
a particular area of land to cultivate, with its own set of implements, and 

^ '* §reatinK a Now Afoicultural Systom **, in The Economist (London), October 16, 
1032. 
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is lequired to concentrate its work on a particulaT crop, whether wheat or 
rye, flax or beet, cotton or sunflower, throughout the whole agricultural 
year upon the same area, in the successive operations of ploughing, soWIng, 
harrowing, weeding and harvesting. In the same way a specific brigade 
takes charge, throughout the whole year, of the horses, cattle, sheep or 
pigs that the kolkhos possesses in common, so that there may be no 
doubt as to responsibility for their maintenance in health. 

Experience soon proved the necessity of changing the basis of sharing 
from mouths to be fed to days of work performed, often supplemented by 
an allowance for children under working age. The share for each day’s 
work had then to be differentiated not by sex or age but according to the 
labormusness or disagrecablcness of the task.^ The importance of the 
functions of management and accounting soon came to be increasingly 
recognised. But in ^rder to keep down the overhead charges the number 
of members who may be employed other^^se than in actually productive 
work, such as management, secretarial duties, accounting and measuring, 
is strictly fimited ; and it is laid down that their hours of work must be 
reckoned, in the sharing, at no more than the average per hour of the 
whole body of adult workers. 

When it was found at the end of the liarvest that a considerable surplus 
remained, after all the advances to members had been covered, and all the 
required transfers or payments to the government had been made — and 
this has undoubtedly been the case in successive years in many collective 
farms, and during 1933 and 1934 in, at least, many tens of thousands of 
them — the disposal of this surpliLs has been the subject of prolonged 
discussion among the members, leading up to a decision by the members’ 
meeting.- How much sliould he devoted to capital improvement and 
how much to distribution as a bonus in money or in produce ; whether to 
build a new barn, a new cow-house, a new silo ; or a vil!:.^* ** hall, a club- 
hou.se, or a cinema ; or a children’s creche, a primitive apartment house 
for the young and unmarried men, or a clinic fdr the visiting doctor — all 
these have been talked over, and here^and there, one at a time, in what- 
ever order desired, actually undertaken. 


Ilou' Disputes arr SettUd 

In the working life of such a community there must inevitably occur 
disputes which even a vote cannot settle. For these, as in the factorj", 

* “ The value of work done by members of kolkhosi is reckoned in labour days. But 
what is a labour day ? A labour day is a fixed quantity and a fixed quality of work done 
by a member of the kolkhos ” (Tataev, Thf Difttribution of IiKome in thf Kolkhosi. Partiz- 
dat, Moscow, U132. p. 24, in Russian). 

“ In the Instnictions iasued by Kolkhoscenire ns to rates of i>ay for w'ork it is stated 
that no matter by whom the work is done — whether by a man, by a woman or a young 
person — this w^ork, if oqtial in quantity and quality, must lie reckoned as an number 
of laliour days, and must lx> ^mid for in a correaptmding share of the income ’ {ibid, p. 28). 

• In order to ensure that nothing is decided without general eonaont, it has been 
presorilied by law that tfco objects of t.ho proposeil oxiiciuliture must lie withm thc^olkhoa 
itself ; and that proposal shall bo deemed ^ have liooii carried otherwise than by a 
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there is increasingly resort to “ the Triangle ‘‘ We have all heard ”, 
writes a recent observer, “ of the Triangle in the factories : management, 
Party and trade union. But on the collective farm there is no trade 
union. What then ? Have we forgotten the village soviet ? A village is 
occupied by collective farmers and a few artisans, the sales clerks in the 
cooperatives, school teachers, and so on. . . . The village soviet is the 
organ of government ; the kolkhos board the economic and labour control 
of the farm. Their interests can never clash ; they are complementary. 
The Triangle on the kolkhos . . . [is] composed of the chairman of the 
board, the chairman of the village soviet and the Party secretary. And 
this triangular form of representation is carried down through the farm 
structure. On each brigade there is also a member of the village soviet, 
elected from the brigade, who, with the brigadier and the brigade ^arty 
organiser, forms the brigade Triangle. Brigadiers afe appointed by the 
farm board at a general meetiiig, when these appointmiuits may be dis- 
cussed, opposed or confirmed,’' ^ 


Demitcrary in Agriculture 

No one can possibly visit all the 240,000 collective farms spread over 
an immense area ; and no visitor of half a dozen or so can form any useful 
idea of the extent to which such a sample— no larger than on('-tw(*nty- 
thousandth part — is typical of the enormous mass. eitluT in general 
efficiency or in amount of product. What most impresses the political 
student is the vision of these 240,000 separate communities scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the l^SSR, severally working out 
their own life-conditions, within the framework of the law and tin* regula- 
tions common to them all, not as separate families but as members of a 
cooperative society in v^^hich all have a common interest.- Wliat an 
education must be the endless di.scussions of the frequent members’ 
meetings ! How refreshingly novel must be tlu^ atmosphere in wliicli tlie 
twenty or thirty million Children of these collei‘tivised peasants are now 
growing up ! 

At the same time the peasants are, with the aid of their famili(\s, also 


clear majority in a meeting at which not less than two- thirds of the inemlMTsliip w(*re 
present and voted. 

^ Article by Charles Asliloigh describing coUe<*tive farms in North ('aiieii.siis, Moscow 
Daily News, Septemt)er 3, 1933. The Triangle i.s, however, not yet universal on collective 
farms, though it may Ijo that it is tending to l>ecome so. 

* Competent oliservers testify to signs among the fiea-santry of a mental revolution. 
“ Very striking tendencies can Ikj observed in the buying activities of kolkhos tM^asants. 
None of them would think of buying a horse. He has no right to buy a horse. Here is a 
real farmer. But he w'ould no more think of Issying a plough than a factory working man 
would think of saving up to buy a turbine. The Kussian peasant, in other words, can 
spend a decreasing amount of money on the acquisition of capital. He will use his money, 
instead, to eat more, clothe himself better and live more comfortably. This is another 
agent, Kussians say, in undermining the capitalistic instincts of the mujik. 1 wish 1 could 
convey the momentousness of such psychological ohanges. They amount to a national 
mental evolution ** (** The Evolution of Collectivisation by 1.iOuis Fischer, in BriiUh 
Euaaian OateUe, September 1033). 
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developing that part of the production which is left in their own hands* 
The magnitude and range of the individual enterprises of the members of 
the collective farms is seldom adequately realised. The “ Model Con- 
stitution ” recommended on February 17, 1935, states that ‘‘ each house- 
hold in collective farms in tilling districts which have q, well-developed 
livestock industry may have at its personal disposal two or three cows, 
apart from calves, from two to three pig*rith their offspring, a total 
of 20 to 25 sheep anti goats, and an unlimited number of poultry, rabbits 
and up to 20 beehives. . . . Tlie area of the land around the dwelling- 
place which is personally used by tlic kolkhos farmstead (exclusive of the 
land occupied by the dwelling) may range between a quarter and half an 
hectare, and in certain districts one hectare.” (The hectare is 2*47 acres.) 


Cotnmvue 

We need say little, at this stage, of the completely collectivised settle- 
ment known as the (!ommunc. Here tfie little community has all its 
material possessions in common ownership, and unites all its activities 
undtT common management , very much as was done by the numerous 
societies formed during the past hundred years, in America and elsewhere, 
under the infiuer,, e of Robert t)wen, Cabet and Fourier, or among peculiar 
religious denominatiotis such as the Shakers. In the USSR at least a 
couple of thousand communes have been established in various places 
during the* j)ast decade* without any religious basis ; and many of them 
have now liad several sears' suc<*essful e.xperienee. We may cite as an 
example the eommnne named Seattle in the Salski district of North 
Caucasus province, which was founded in 1922-1923 by a group of Finnish 
Socialists, originally centred at Seattle in the State of \\ ashington (U.S.A.). 
Tliey were attrac ted to the USS1^», as a country free from the oppressions 
of eapitalism, in which tlioy couhl apply, on a cooperative basis, the 
AiiK'ricaii agricult ural machinery that they brought with i iicin. elcomed 
by Jjeuiu, they were assigned 5291 hectares oS unbroken steppe, twelve 
mih's from tin* rail wav. Here the nninlH*rs. whose numl)ers had grown 
by 1935 to about 4iM), making a tothl population of ap])roaching 10(X), 
now comprising sixteen different nationalities, liave ereeted* substantial 
dwellings supplied with running water, ju’ovided nurseries and schools, 
sunk wells, built barns, granaries and silos, and brought under eontinuous 
cultivation rnort* than 10,(KK) acres, selling the wheat annually to the 
Governm(‘nt Grain Trust.' The commune had, in 1933, over 100 cattle 

> An inU'reslinj; article by Kirhnrd Oerbacy, a momln'r of the commune, in the Mo.^ow 
Doiiy iWir.s, Oetolwr 20, IIK'III, UesiTilx'il the eelebrntion of the teTith anniversary of the 
foundation of tlio sett lenient. On our visit^n 11)32, we wert' not only freidv suppUed with 
information, but also presented with a leiijithy pamphlti (in Hu.y*»ian) entiOed From the 
Country of the. CapitaHsts to the : the Amenatn Commune Seattle, by P. J. Thadeiia 

(Moscow, Oosisdat, 11)30), which, in translation, has enabltHl us to form a vivid picture 
of the early trials and the pri'seiit organisation of this pros|x*rous eommuiiity. 

The painphlet A Student in liu^sia, by Paul Wiiiterloii (Coo]x*rative I iiion. Manch^ter, 
1929 , 64 pp.)» gives an attractive aoeoiiiit of a eonimune in southern I knyne, which dm t^en 
onjoyed several years of prosperity and iiiereasing civilisation, under enlightened IcMership. 

i2 
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and nearly 200 pigs. It maintams a large'wood-working shop and exten- 
sive briok-kilns, by which it is constantly adding to its buildings. An 
e£B. 0 |pntly fitted machine shop not only keeps all the machinery of the 
neighbouring farms in repair, but also manufactures new parts and gears. 
The members of the commune enter freely into the local life of the district, 
take part in the elections to the village soviet (selosoviet), and send dele- 
gates to all the conferences and congresses that they are entitled to attend. 
All over the USSR the quarter of a million population of the couple of- 
thousand communes takes the same part in the civic organisation, local 
and national, as do the kolkhosi. Whether or not these latter will gradually 
develop into communes, as many people suppose, but as the Soviet Govern- 
ment does not encourage, is a question of the future. At present it looks 
as if there was a tendency for individual ownership to reappear insidfe the 
commune. In order to increase the aggregate of livestock, the USSR 
People’s Commissar of Agriculture has decreed that “ every member of 
an agricultural commune has a right to acquire for his individual economy 
a cow, small producers’ livestock and fowls.” ^ 

The Hierarchy of Owner-Producere in Agriculture 

The organisation of the owner-producer in agriculture stands plainly 
at a more rudimentary stage than that of the owner-producers in industry, 
which we described in the preceding section. The severe crisis of the past 
few years has stood in the way of any adoption of the hierarchical or 
pyramidal form of democratic centralism. No district councils repre- 
sentative of kolkhosi exist, nor is there any sign at present of the institution 
of an All-Union Congress of Collective Farmers. There is, accordingly, no 
central executive committee which such a congress would appoint. A 
preliminary stage to that of a representative “ All-Union Congress of 
Collective Farmers ” may have been the large gathering of “ collective 
farm shock-brigaders ” (udarniki) which was summoned to Moscow in 
February 1933. At this (jonference, attended by over 1600 local leaders 
of collective farm administrations from nearly all parts of the USSR, the 
difficulties and the prospects of these owner-producers were made the 
subject of stirring addresses by such outstanding ministers as Molotov, 
Kaganovich, Kalinin, Voroshilov and Yakovlev, together with Stalin 
himself. This conference at Moscow was followed during the spring of 
1933 by others held for particular provinces.* A ” Second All-Union 

^ Collectiviflation of Agrioulture in the Soviet Union ”, by W. Ladejinsky, in Political 
Seknee Quarterly^ March 1934. 

* See the reports of speeches made at such conferences of ndamiki in Mo9caw Daily 
New$f February 15-20, 1933, and also February 1935 ; also International Press Corre- 
spondesice, Maroh 2 and May 26, 1933 ; Speedy the First All-Union Congress of Collective 
Farm Shock Brigade Workers, by J. Stalin (Mwcow, 1933, 24 pp.) ; The Oreal Offensive, 
by Maurice Hindus, 1933, ch. vi. ” Collectives ”, pp. 95-116. 

At theee oonferenoes the delegates were invited, and their expenses were paid, by the 
USSB People’s Commissar for tlm kolkhosi and peasantry, but invitations were issued in 
bluDk, a doe proportion being sent to each province. The actual selection was made 
kKMdly bv vote among the whole number of ndamiki. It was explicitly stated that many, 
a not most, of the d&gates were non-Party men or women. 
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Congress of Eolkhos Udarniks ” held at the end of 1934 adopted a detailed 
and elaborate model constitution for all kolkhosi, which was formally 
approved the Sovnarkom of the USSR and by the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party on February 17; 1936. This model constitution 
was strongly recommended for adoption by the members’ meeting of each 
of the 240,000 kolkhosi ; now approaching 250,000. 

The permanent central office in Moscow (Kolkhoscentre), from which 
was exercised some general supervision over all the collective farms in 
the USSR— or by which, at any rate, statistics were collected for the 
whole movement — has now been absorbed in the new commissariat, and 
is directly administered by the USSR People’s Commissar for Agriculture 
(kolkhosi and peasantry). Probably one of the most important constitu- 
tional relations, apart from those with the Agricultural Commission of the 
Communist Party, j\re those with Gosplan, with which it must be fre- 
quently in consultation as to the annual fqfmulation of the control figures 
of the Generjil Plan, and the continued minor modifications which have 
to be made and adjusted. 

Any hierarchical organisation of councils rising, tier after tier, from 
the members’ meeting to an All-Union Congress of elected delegates is, in 
the case of the oclh ctive farms, frankly postponed. The authoritative 
regulation of such of the 240,000 farms as are imperfectly administered 
is, at present, more obvious than any organised expression of the desires 
and ideas of the fifteen million families who form the aggregate member- 
ship. 

The vast majority of the 240,000 collective farms are, in fact, not yet 
wholly self-governing cooperative societies.^ Such of them as have 
already made their agriculture successful, to the extent of maintaining 
their members, and tlunr families, and of yielding to the government the 
amount of its levies for the agricultural tax, and in return for the use 
of its tractors and harvesters, its seeds and its fertilisers, do, in fact, 
manage their own affairs, by their own members^ meetings ; and get from 
the goverimient, beyond the machines that they hire, no more than super- 
vision and advice. For the rest there ^as had to be devised an elaborate 
system of administration by which the members’ meetings have been, 
by an ingenious combination of education and persuasion, economic 
pressure and, in the Last resort, drastic coercion, shown how they should go. 

The Results in 1933 

It is possibly useless to adduce aggregate figures of the yield of wheat 
during 1933 for the whole USSR — showing a considerable increase on any 
previous year — as evidence of the •successful working of the system of 
collective farms. Nor can this success bz proved by particular instances, 

^ But it Booms ridiculouB for a contributor to the i^amphlet of the School of Slavonic 
Studios entitled CoJleeiivised Agriculture in the Soviet Union (London, 1934, p. 30) one 
who has boon unable to visit tho USSR to see for himself — to declare “ that the l^gal 
status of tho memboM of collective farms is for all practical purposes equi^eot to 
bondage 
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any more than failure is proved by the most agonising letters of complaint, 
"often of doubtful authenticity, which have been published abroad. It 
will^ however, complete the picture if we give a summary of the report of 
one kolkhos, named Successes of Stalin”, in the Middle Volga region. 
This collective farm, it will be seen, made a great success in 1932, without 
waiting for the campaign of the Policy Section or relying on the advice of 
the Machine and Tractor Stations. “ This collective farm, comprising 
234 families, had just completed the distribution of its income for the 
current year, after fulfilling the year's programme of grain deliveries by 
August 15. A total of 227 tons of grain was sold to the government out 
of a total grain crop of (519 tons. 

“ The gross income of tlie farm for the year, estimated on the l)asis 
of the oflScial prices for agricultural products, is close to 95,000 rouhles. 
In addition to 235 tons of rye, 337 tons of wheat, ^(5 tons of oats and 
19 tons of millet, the farm produced 66 tons of potatoes, 18 tons of sui^- 
flower seed and 1000 tons of hay and straw. Aft(T selling to t lie government 
the set quantity of agricultural products, the farm proceeded to eolh'ct a 
seed supply to be used for next year's sowing. In addition, a supply of 
grain was collected for the feeding of the horses, sheep and liogs owned 
by the collective. Some grain was also set aside to supply those peasants 
who have left to work in the cities, under agreenuuits signed with industrial 
^ organisations. 

' “ The total net monetary income of the collective farm from the sal(‘ 

of grain to the government and from otlier sources, amounted to 50,006 
roubles. From this sum, the farm paid agricultural taxes of 1750 roubles, 
and insurance 1700 roubles. A 33(K) rouble loan was re])ai<l to the State 
Bank : 10 per cent of the gross income of the farm was turned intfi a 
common fund, whicli is used largely for capital construction on tlie farm. 
By decision of the farm members, an additional 4 per cent of tlu* gross 
income was set aside for cultural purposes, to pay bomises and similar 
expenses. Two tliousand* roubles were invested in stocks of the Tractor 
Centre and Incubator Centre, which supply the farm with the n*(]uired 
tractors and incubators. About 4600 roubles was sptuit for kcuosene 
and lubricafing oil for the tractors, for repairs, and for administrative 
expenditure. 

After all these expease.s were met, the farm still had nearly 27,060 
roubles in cash, as well as 185 tons of wheat anrl considerable (luantitie.s 
of other agricultural products. 

“ Up to September 20, when the diRtributir)!! was (‘ffected, 26,(KM) 
working days had been put in by the members of the collective. It was 
estimated that in order to complete tht work on hand some 85,000 working 
days more will be required before the end of the yi^ar. The average pay 
for a working day will therefore be ; 78 kopeks, plus 6*5 kilograms of 
grain, 2*0 kg. of hay, 14 kg. of straw, and various other farm products. 
These amounts are fromfryar to six times larger than the moneg and jrroducts 
tecewe^ by the members per working day last year. 
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“ To stimulate better work, the two best field brigades (the groups in 
which the members work) received 10 per cent more per working day 
than the average, while two other brigades whose work was not up tp the 
required level received 15 per cent less than average pay. . . . The 
collective farm members cultivate their own gardens and keep their own 
cattle and horses. This provides considerable additional income. ^ 

Let us end this complicated analysis of the “ campaign on the agri- 
cultural front ” by a description by an eye-witness of one of the members’ 
meetings when the harvest Iiad been got in. ‘‘ On September 7” writes 
the American student whom we have already quoted, “ the collective 
farm ‘ Matvaeva ’ celebrated the distribution of the first half of the grain 
shares. . . . The individual shares for the whole period ranged from 100 
to 300 poods. Later in the day at tlie meeting . . . farmer after farmer 
rose lo speak of th(^ harvest, tlie problems that had been met and solved 
by the help of the lit^ad of the political section. . . . One elderly woman 
rose, shook lu'r linger at the meeting, and reminded them ‘ whcfi we read 
in the papers haw such a harvest was possible we didn't b(dm:e it ; now it is 
an accomplished fact. . . As an example of what has been accomplished 
in a brief seven months through the* work of the political section, the collec- 
tive farm ‘ jlol.sle'vik ’ may be cited. Completely disorganised last year 
by kulak sabotage, the Bolshevik farm failed to liarvest all its grain, failed 
in its grain deliveries, and the iiKunlKU-s themselves were short of grain. 
This year tliat same kolkhos is one of the leading farms in the district, 
anti lias been j)Iaced on the roll of honour fin* the whole of the North 
Cau(‘asus. . . . Then* is nt‘W life in the villag(‘>.“ 

Such descriptive accouuis by eye-witnesses of particular collective 
farms, although they may he quite accurate, do not enable us to come to 
any confident conclusion as to wliat is happening in the whole 240,000 
of them. They are doubtless deliberately selected instances ; and. in 
fact, they make no pretence of being anything else, liqually graphic 
des(!riptioiis can be obtained of the complete fiiilure of coll(?ctive farms to 
obtain any harvest at all, owing largely, as it is not denied, to the con- 
eerted refusal of the members to do any effective work at ploughing, weed- 
ing or harvesting, even to the extent of leaving themselves without seed, 
and occasionally without food during the winter.® It is too soon to judge, 

* Mthtrair Ihiihj .NVi/’a', Ortoln^r 1."), 19^2. 

“ Arliilf hy \K K. Hurst on tlu' Ustial»iiisk Mai'liiiu* ami Tractor Station. North 
Cuuen^UH, in .l/oAfoic Ihtily Svir-s, October ir>. 193,3. t)i her successful kolkliosi art* desiTitx'd 
ami interesting clesiTiplions of their working art' givon in and 1 nidt tn the ( 

by W. 1934. pp. 9:»-UH». 

* Wo note that Mr. W. H. ('haiiilK-rlin. who has now »KH*n transfeirt‘il from Moscow to 
Tokyo, continuoa to ns.'W'rl (in variou.s ni|^gazine artich'S in 19,34 1935. ami in his book 
Russia's Iron Age, 1935) that there was a terrible famine in 1932-1933. “one of fhe 
greatest human catastrophes since the world-war," which caused, froin disease and stiw\a- 
tion, Bomo four or five million deaths IkwoikI the normal mortality. After carefully 
woigliing Mr. f’hamlicrliii'a various assertions we can find no evidence of there having 
lioon anj natural ** or “ climatic " famine in 1931 1934. There is abundant testimony 
ftom many soiircM'S t|^at the shortage in the crop was, for the mo-'^t part, man-made . 
It is, indiHHl, not Bt*riously disputed that in 1932 there was widt'spread refusal to sow. 
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on the one hand, whether the successful kolkhosi will repeat, in less 
favourable years, when the official pressure is lightened, the material 
successes of 1933 and 1934 ; or, on the other, whether the stein measures 
taken against those who failed to cultivate the land entrusted to them can 
overcome the ingrained habit of mind of the individual peasant, incapable 
of recognising his own gain in any product, however considerable, which 
has to be shared with others. German expert observers declare that the 
agricultural difficulties in the USSR are not yet over, and that not for 
several years can the food position be declared to be safe. There are two 
principal grounds for this conclusion. Whatever may be done by drastic 
administrati6n to compel the sullen farmers to cultivate effectively, this 
will not restore the slaughtered horses and cattle, sheep and pigs. The 
diminution of livestock had, in 1933, not yet stopped (except for jSgs) ; 
although it is claimed that in 1934 the decrease was arrested in all but 
horses. Even if the aggregate total begins to rise during 1935, it must 
take several years to bring to nfaturity the animals now being born. 

The second ground taken by those who know best the mind of a 
peasantry in any European country, is the sheer impossibility of per- 
suading the elder kolkhos member to change his ideas and his habits. He 
has not yet got over his resentment at being deposed from his position 
of family autocrat,^ nor will he easily be weaned from his habit of seeking 
always to do less work than his fellow-members, on the argument that 
only in this way can he hope to “ get even with them, as they will, of 
course, be seeking to do less than he does ! It is not enough, such critics 
declare, to leave to the kolkhos member the full product of his own 
garden, his own poultry, his own beehives, his own pig and even his own 

neglect to weed, and failare to reap, just as there had been in previous years deliijcrato 
slaughter of every kind of livestock, amounting to no fewer than 150 million animals. 
This man-«iade shortage it was that Mr. Chamberlin calls a famine. How far food 
scarcity was aggravated by undue exactions by the government agents from a population 
manifestly guilty of sabot^e may well be a matter of controversy. Wo find, in the state- 
ments of Mr. Chamberlin and ^ther believers in the famine, nothing that can lx> called 
statistical evidence of widespread abnormal mortality ; though it may l)e inferred that 
hardships in particular villages must ha veiled, here and there, to some rise in the local 
death-rate. The continuous increase in the total population of the Ukraine and North 
Caucasus, as of'the USSR as a whole, does not seem to have l>eeii intorrii[)tod, though the 
migration from the rural districts to the cities has continued, and may even have increased. 
The controversy is discussed in Louis Fiacher^s book Soviet Journey, 1935, pp. 170-172, 
in ifluch he incidentally says, “ / myself saw, all over the Ukraine tn October 1932, huge 
sHachs of grain which the peasants had refused to gather in, and which were rotting. This 
was their winter's food. Then these same peasants starved," 

1 In many collective farms a way of doaling with the apathy and sullenness of the 
ektely peasants, who were frequently found sitting gloomily on the seat in front of their 
houses, whilst the young people were working in the fields, has been found. They have 
been fonnally appointed ** inspectors of quali^ and given the duty of superintending 
tBh work and reporting on the quality of the crops harvested. They wear a badge, and 
walk about with an air of authority f (see the cases cited in Beise dureh hundert KoUeeliv^ 
wirtschaften, by L. P. Boross, Moscow, 1934, p. 176). This ingenious encouragement of 
the aged has bm carried even further. In various districts, congresses of these inspectors 
of qi^ty have been held, attended by hundreds of elderly peasants from the neighbouring 
kolkhosi^wbo have been addressed by leading statesmen, and treated as persons occupying 
key-posmoDs in the local agriculture ! 
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COW. This concession to individualism may, it is said, even make matters 
worse, by tempting the disloyal collective farmer to put all his energy 
into his private enterprise. We do not ourselves pretend to a judgnysnt. 
But we suggest that the Bolshevik Government may not be wrong in 
putting its hopes, in the kolkhosi, as elsewhere, on the young people, who 
(as it is not always remembered) constitute about half the population* 
These will have increasingly been nurtured in a collective atmosphere ; 
and, according to all accounts, they like it much better than the life of 
the individual peasant. So, it seems, do most of the women. If the 
women and the children, and the young people, who together constitute 
three-fourths of the whole population, prefer the kolkhos, the kolkhos 
will endure. This, at least, is the judgment of the observer who probably 
knoWs the Russian peasant better than any other writer. “ Of one thing 
we may be a.s8ured,’' declares Mr. Maurice Hindus, “ so long as the soviets 
endure there will be no return to individual farming. I have the feeling 
that, even if the soviets were to collapse, Russian agriculture would remain 
collectivised with control in the hands of the peasants instead of the 
government. The advantages of collectivisation as a method of fanning 
are indisputable. There are even now scores of highly successful collective 
farms in the Biack Earth region and in the Ukraine. Collectivisation has 
within it the power to convert Russia from a backward to a progressive 
agricultural nation, as individual landholding with its inevitable small 
acreage never can.’* ^ 

(C) MISCELLANEOUS ASSOCIATIONS OF OWNER-PRODUCERS 

Needless to say, the advantages of association in the work of produc- 
tion are not confined to the cultivators and handicraftsmen, and other 
producers in agriculture or small scale industry. We shall describe in 
the following cliapter the entirely distinct consumers’ organisation of the 
distribution of commodities, together with the produenve services inci- 
dental thereto. But even specifically within /he sphere of production, 
where the two main types of manufacturing artel and collective farm 
count by far the largest numbers of members, we have to notice, as part 
of the social structure of production in the USSR, various^ other kinds 
of “ cooperatives”, often “ mixed ” in type, which are seldom described, 
but which cannot be ignored. 

Wc must, however, first write off, as superseded by subsequent develop- 
ments, practically all the array of independent agricultural cooperative 
societies that existed in the USSR as recently as 1927.* At that date 

* The Grmt OjfenHir, by Maurice Hindna, 1933, p. 114. 

• Apart from the volumiiioiia Ru.saian fouroea, the following more aoeessible publioa- 
tiona may be cited ; The Cooperative Movement la Russia, by J. V. BubnofiF (Manchester, 
1917, 102 pp.) ; The. Cooperatit^. Movement in Soviet Ruesia, by EU^ie Terry Blanc (New 
York, 1924) ; The Coop^ii'e Mowment in Sonet Rwwia (International Labour Office, 
1925) ; Die IConsumpenoesenAchafien in SotiyetmeelaMi^ by Lubinov (Berlin, 1926, 20 pp.) ; 
Conoumery Cooperation in the Union of SocinUst Soviet RepMics, by P. Popoff (London, 
1927, 46 pp.) ; Die OgnoesenerM/ten in Rocialietieehen Aufhau, by W. Tikhomiro|; (1927) ; 
The Rugeian Cooperative Movement, by N. Barou and E. F. Wise (1927) ; Die landwirt^ 
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there were specialised societies for the assistance of tlie makers of butter 
and cheese and other milk products ; societies for poultry and eggs ; for 
potf^toes ; for grapes and wine ; for horse- and cattle-brcedkig and the 
rearmg of sheep ; for tobacco ; for cotton ; for flax ; for sugar-beet ; 
for the production and distribution of various kinds of seed ; for bee- 
keeping and what not. There were a number of credit societies on a 
mutual basis. But most of these societies, or the various federations and 
unions that they formed among themselves, combined the joint marketing 
of their members’ produce with whatever preparation for sale (;ould con- 
veniently be undertaken collectively. Thus, there were cooperative 
creameries and cheese factories by the thousand ; many hundreds of 
cooperative workshops and mills for the preparation of flax ; hundreds 
of cooperative factories and distilleries for the manufactuni both of <bod 
preparations and of alcohol from the extensive potato crop. In almost 
all cases the cooperative society supplied the technical instruction a))pro- 
priate to the enterprise ; soloctbd seed ; the best kinds of imph'ments, 
and plans and models of improved buildings. It undertook the collection 
and storage of the produce ; arranged bulk sales to the consumers’ coopera- 
tives or the government trusts ; opened up new markets ; organised 
exhibitions in the cities, and concerted with the Pe'ople’s Commissar for 
Foreign Trade as to the widening of the range of the t»x})ort trade. A 
large proportion of all the agricultural produce of the USSR, apart from 
cereals, Wiis, in 1927, handled by these independent ('oopt‘rativ(» associa- 
tions. In the cases of milk products, flax, potatoes, tobacco and sugar- 
beet, these associations dealt with 00 to 90 })er cent of the wIioh‘ jh-cmIuc- 
tion of the country. 

This extensive development of voluntary and independent organisa- 
tions of agricultural producers, which in 1927 nuinben'd 80,000 separate 
societies, imiting as many as eight or nine million peasant housidiolds in 
voluntary cooperation, had, by 1932, completely disappear(*d from vi(*w. 
3o far a.s the present wrifers could learn, all tlie 80,000 societies have 
leased to exist as such ; their numerous federal associations have bc»en 
‘ liquidated ” ; and the various centres ’’ that they maintained at 
Moscow have been absorbed into the new USSR Commissariats of State 
Parms and of Agriculture respectively. A certain proport ion of th(‘ local 
cooperative societies (including the Siberian creameries) have simply 
become collective farms (kolkhosi). Wherever the collect iv«‘ farms have 
jeen established, the credit societies have b(*come lUiiUH-essarv, as the 
ndividual members have little need of loans, whilst the, State Bank 
lupplies any credit required by the kolkhos itself. The great development 

^ehafUichen Oenoasenachafien in der Sowjetunioi (lierliji, 1028), transliittsl aa AffrirvUural 
Jooperaiion in ike. Soviet Union, by G. Katnor (Lcjnclon, 1020) ; The Coojtrrnt 'n^ Movement 
n Russia during the War, by Kayclen and Antaib^rov { 1030) : Ijea Voiea du develnppement de. la 
iooperation de production en U RSS, by W. Tikhomirov (1031 ) ; The Year Hook of Agrirulliiral 
jooperation (l^ndon, 1933); and, aa to credit Hi^ietieH, hkonomir Survey (GoHbank), Nc»votn- 
jer and December 19.30, and Russian Cooperative Hanking, by N. Barou (Uaidon, 1031) : and 
or all foAns now existing, Consumers^ Cooperation in the USSR, by Leslie A. Paul (1934). 
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of scientific institutes, which now place at the peasants’ disposal all the 
facts and suggestions that he requires, may have rendered unnecessary 
much of tlie service of advic<i and instruction rendered by the specialist 
cooperative societies and federal unions. Yet it cannot be ignored that 
the summary “ liquidation ’ of so extensive a growth of social tissue 
involves a loss to the p(*,asiintry which may not yet have been entirely 
made good to th(^ wliole twenty-five million households, by the more 
systematic organisation of state banks and commissariats, institutes and 
kolkhosi. Some miscellaneous developmcints of these we have now to 
describtj. 

The Fishermen\ Kolkhosi . — In no part of the organised structure of 
Soviet Communism do we find a more striking example of Lenin’s principle 
of ccmstitutional multiformity than in tlr* industry of fishing, in which 
the Ur>SJt lias now a greater annual output than Great Britain or Norway, 
and stands second only to Japan among all the nations of the world. ^ 
This industry is almost entin‘ly a creatioif of the last fifteen years. Prior 
to the war th(‘r(‘ was practically no Russian <leep-sea fishing, no other 
preserving than salting, no canning of the catch, and only an extensive 
l)ut unorganised individual shnn* and river fishing, which sank under the 
disturbance v»f wa** eial famine* to its lowest point in 1921. In 1929 the 
Soviet Gon eminent liegaii llu* establishment of deep-sea fishing (including 
whaling), with an <‘V<‘r-increasing development of refrigeration and other 
methods of preservation : proct*ssing of various kinds ; various incidental 
manufactures, and, finaiiy. canning on a large scale. The capital invest- 
ment in up-to-date Heels of motor vesseb. shon* depots and factories, 
and the canning industry, during 1929 19‘>4, amounts to nearly 5(K) million 
roubles. At the present tim«* ( 1 9.45) there are at work more than 100 ocean- 
going trawlers, as wtdl as larger vessels: S shipbuilding wharves for 
n‘pairing and incre.i>ing tliis flet t : 21 refrigerating establishments; 

9 iee-inaking works; 2i» l)aiTel factories; 250 radio naiismitting and 
r(»ceiving stations ; 27 tisli-wastc factories, and piaiiy incidental establish- 
ments. The annual eatch of this state fishery department now amounts 
to nearly lialf a million tons of fish, or al)oiit twice as much as the total 
eateh of all the fishi*rmen of 1921 ; a remarkable achievement of only 
five years' (‘onstructive work. 

JJut the Soviet (Joverninent, in establishing this great industry, in 
which all tlu* work(*rs are ilireetly employed at salaries or wages, had no 
wish or intention to estal)lisli a monopoly, or to supersede the coast and 
river fisheries, by which some huiulreds of thousands of fishermen are 

* TIh' laU'st HfcrssiMo iiifdnnntion about tho I'SSH Hsherios is pivon in tho article by 
Profe8s<ir A. IVtrnv, cniitlod “Tho of the Soviet L nion. a New and Eflioient 

IndiiHtry in the Supphunent of The Ftnancvil Xnrs (London). November o, 1934. FhiB, 
however, aayn little alH)Ut, the fisher kolkhosi, for which should Ik* consultiMi the decrees 
and regulations of .Julv 1931 and Sept^'nilnw 1932, and an article by 1. Ivanovsky, entitled 
“ The Collective Sy.stcin in the l\SSH in l oL^ Socialist ('onstruclion in the U8SB, 

vol. vi., 1934. See oJep Ikis Fischerursen by William F. Douglas (Berlin, 1930, 

pp. 206). 
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eaming an independent living. On the contrary, these self-employing 
“ ower-producers ”, all round the coasts of the USSR, and in all its great 
lak^ and rivers, have been systematically encouraged ; helped in their 
equipment and marketing ; and finally brought together in a network of 
self-governing kolkhosi. The result has been that, concurrently with the 
rapid development of the state fisheries, the output of the self-governing 
owner-producers has also increased year by year, so that they can claim, 
in 1935, to be catching, in the aggregate, something like 60 per cent more 
weight of fish than they did in 1921, with a larger average income per 
head, and greater security and amenity. 

We cannot recount all the stages in this friendly cooperation between 
the Soviet Government and the independent fishermen. The first few 
years after the revolution witnessed various not very successful attefnpts 
at a revival of the industry. In 1921 there began an apparently spon- 
taneous organisation of the coastal fishermen in local artels, or communes, 
which presently established district and provincial unions for common 
purposes, and in 1923 the All-Russian Cooperative Industrial Union of 
Fishermen (Vsekopromrybaksoyus), with a centre at Moscow. But there* 
was still comparatively little intercourse between the fishermen of the 
different coasts of the USSR, and many villages of fishermen remained 
untouched by the new movement of thought. In 1931, partly as a result 
of the growth of the new state fisheries, the various organisations of fisher 
kolkhosi were reorganised on a common plan, and united with some others 
which had meanwhile joined tte hunters’ associations, in an All-Union 
Congress of Fishing Kolkhosi (Rybakkolkhosaoyus). Since that date 
nearly all the professional fishermen in the USSR, some 300,000 in number 
(other than the wage-earners of the state fishery department),' have joined 
one or other of the 1500 fisher kolkhosi which now form the federal 
association. 

The special note of this federation seems to be the considerable auto- 
nomy retained by the several fisher kolkhosi, and their deliberate limita- 
tion of the functions entrusted to their delegates to little more than market- 
ing, the supply of equipment at wholfesale prices, and the giving of technical 
instruction And advice. The 1500 kolkhosi elect delegates, roughly in 
proportion to membership, to the annual session of the congress of the 
particular regional union to which each of them belongs. The 42 regional 
union congresses (12 of them representing exclusively the kolkhosi fishing 
the fresh water of lakes and rivers) maintain each the smallest possible 
secretarial and accounting staff. The All-Union Congress, composed of 
delegates of the 42 union congresses, meets only once a year to re-elect 

^ The wage-earners employed in the gorenunent fishing fieot aro members of the 
Fishermen’s Trade Union (in 1934 divided into the three trade unions of the fishermen of 
the northern, eastern and southern seas). There are still a small number of independent 
fishermen in the north and east of Sib^a, who are mostly united in kolkhosi forming 
part of the Integral “ cooperative federation, presently to be desoribod. It should be 
added t^t a few of the oonsumars* cooperative societies carry on, by employment at 
wages, £all freshwater fisheries for their own needs. 
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its Executive Board of thirty-five members, and discuss the annual report. 
This Executive Board, which is unpaid, meets in Moscow only very occa- 
sionally, and leaves the daily work to the presidium of five members 
whom it appoints. These five salaried members, who give their wkole 
time to their duties, regard themselves not as leaders or administrators 
of a great industry, but merely as organisers and technical advisers, two 
or three of whom, at all times, are on visit to the distant kolkhosi. 

What, then, does the cooperative organisation provide for its members? 
The writers had an opportunity, in 1932, of seeing, on the shores of the 
Sea of Azov, one of these fisher kolkhosi from the inside. The North 
Caucasus Krai included several regional fisher unions, to which, at that 
date, there belonged, 77 fisher kolkhosi,^ with some 18,000 members, all 
working on the Sea of Azov or on the neighbouring shores of the Black 
Sea. The federal organisation provided the fisher kolkhosi with equip- 
ment, advice and instructions. It supplied its members with excellent 
thigh boots, nets and other equipment al wholesale prices. It provided 
advice in fishing methods, information as to weather and other prospects, 
and instruction in book-keeping. Each kolkhos, containing between one 
hundred and three hundred fishermen, owned collectively the boats, nets 
and other equipment including sometimes a team of oxen to drag the 
heavily weighted net to land. It worked in brigades of several dozen men 
and boys each, who united in the operations under the direction of a leader 
of their own choice. Each catch, involving an hour or two’s work, was 
straightway landed on the wharf belonging to the state fish trust, or other 
purchaser, where the fish were at once cleaned, salted or iced, packed and 
despatched. The fisher kolkhos was thus concerned only with catching 
the fish. It was governed entirely by its own members’ meeting, which 
elected a president, as well as delegates to the regional congress.* 

The financial organisation was peculiar. In 1932 each kolkhos made 
its own contract for the sale of a specified proportion of the fish arising 
from its catch during the ensuing three nioiitJjLs. Anything beyond the 
quantity contracted for, the kolkhos might sell as and where it pleased. 
These contracts were, in 1932, made simultaneously for the whole district 
at a meeting of representatives of the kolkhosi as sellers, and of tlie state 

* Only ono of theso kolkhosi, namely, that of Anaha, was in 1932 a completely col- 
lectiTisod commune. 

Some of the fisher kolkhosi maintain their own subsidiary enterprises by wa^te labour, 
such as the weaving and repairing of nets, and even the raising of crops of foodstuffs for 
the members* households ! 

• In the autonomous republic of the Crimea there were, in 1932, 13 fishing kolkhosi 
along the coast Ijotweon Eupatoria and the Sea of Azov, with 4r>(K) members, 8uppl>ing 
the land-dwellers with sturgeon, turbot, myllet, eels and pilchards. “ We no longer work 
for masters," said the seventy-thn'e-year-old loader ; “ our boat^s. our nets, our fish are 
ours. W'e discuss our shortcomings in production conferences. . . . The bad results of 
this year have been largely our own fault. The youngsters in our collective must learn 
how to oatoh fish. Again and again I tell them that there's no luck for a fisherman. It's 
all in knowing how to do it. And we’ll best »orve the revolution when w'c know how to 
provide the tons of fish needed by the country ” (article on “ Udarniks of the Sea ", by 
Ed, Falkowski, in Mo9caw Daily News, October 15, 1932). 
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fish trust, as well as some consumers’ cooperatives and large factories as 
buyers. It was usual, we wore told, for the prices for each weight of fish 
to be willingly raised for the seasons in which the catch is normally least. 
The kolkhos i)aid no subscription towards the expenses of tlie regional 
organisation, or of the All-Union central ollice. It was the buyer who 
paid a fixed contribution for these purposeS"-in 1932 1\ per cent on the 
price paid for the fish — to the regional organisation. Thus, the kolkhos 
was free to dispose of the wliole of the contract j>rice as its members 
might determine. What it habitually did was to allocate 35 per cent of 
the proceeds of each catch to a fund for renewal or increase of capital 
equipment (including amortisation of any loan) ; and tin* remaining (55 per 
cent to the members of the brigade making (‘ach particular catch. This 
lump sum was shared according to a fixed ratio, among five grades of men 
and boys, the lowest apprentice counting for one, and eacli of th.* four 
higher grades getting one-fifth in e.xcess of tin* grade below it ; the liigliest, 
therefore, counting for two. f)f the (‘ommission of 7.1 i)er cent on the 
price, payable by the purchaser direct to the secretary of the regional 
council, 4 per cent was retained for this couiufirs (*xpc*nses ; 2 p(*r ct*nt 
was allotted downward to the local council, whilst the remaining I. I p«M‘ 
cent was remitted upward to the Mo.scow ct‘ntre.' 

On the remodelling of the federation in 1932, the marketing arrange- 
ments were so far changed as to give the governmeni the advantagi* of a 
systemised All-Union arrangement. Now the government annually enters 
into a simple contract to buy a s]>(*cified uniform (junta (4‘ tin* aggregate* 
catch, from each kolkluxs in membership, which is arranged by negotiation 
between the Comnii.s.sariat of Supplies and tlie pn‘sidium of 1 la* All-Union 
Federation, and embodied in a general contract ratified by the Kxeeutivt* 
Board, specifying not only the amount, but also the price, the dales (»f 
delivery and the method of ])ayment. In addition, eac h kolkhos negot iates 
supplementary conditions about details with the local state faet(»ries at 
which each catch is d(‘liv«-red. 

The price paid by the government, which, it is claimed, the tishernunrs 
board of thirty-five virtually fixes*, with mer(‘ly the eoneurrence of the 
government*, is, roughly speaking, 20 per cent low(‘r than couhl lx? obtained 
by the kolkhosi if they sold their catch in the op(*n mark(*t by retail. Ibit 
the kolkhosi got, for the government quota, the advantage not only of a 
fixed price all the year round without the trouble of obtaining traiisiiort, 
or the risk of waste, or the ex[)en.se of retail .si'lling, but also the j)rivih‘ge 
of obtaining the products of tlie stat^* factori(‘H of efpii[)ment. etc. , at 
wholesale prices. ^ If the Executive Board cannot agree, with tin* govern- 

^ The financial arrangemcntH have since been changed. The governmont or other buyer 
now pays only the price agreetl upon. The cxpcriHr.s of the organiHUtion are mot hy 
levies on the kolkhfjsi, usually of no morr; than .'t or 4 |M*r c<'tit of t)ir procMnnls of sah's. 

* We understand that the Exe(3Utivo Board ilws iH)t always find it easy to convince 
the separate kolkhosi that the price demandod for the government «juota is as high as 

mierkt. nkaurmn Kt«r aalrcrt t\f mn Iu.rrrn n IkifV^^r Tt i« rint. rIw«i.vh ri^miMil lierful thlLt the 
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ment as to the price, this is settled by arbitration. All fish in excess 
of the quota may be disposed of as each kolkhos pleases. Supplies of fresh 
fish are eagerly sought by such independent buyers as the consunaers* 
cooperative societies and the departments of “ self supply ” of factories, 
mines and railways ; and fr<*sh fish finds also a ready sale at any accessible 
open market. Jo tljes<* buyers the kolkhosi habitually charge a higher 
price than that. ol)tairu',d for tlic government quota, in order to compensate 
for the trouble and risk invnlvtid in such separate sales. Tlie as.sociated 
kolkhosi hjive, since 19.52, abanrloned tf) the government all methods of 
processing tlie fish, wh(‘ther by w^ay of refrigeration or other ways of 
preservirig, or by preparation of caviare, or by canning, all of which can 
most eijoiuunieally be conducted on a large scale. 

n '* only tax levied by lie* Government on the fislH^rmen is one of .3 per 
cent on the aggregate valu<* of the total year s catch, in return for the use 
of the ])ublic waters and for the fish taken therefrom. The kolkhosi are 
all willingly cooperating with tlie ('oinmiV^ariat of Siijqilies in measures 
for protecting the fishing grounds from (‘xliaustion. and now annually 
return to the water some tifl(‘en billions of under-sized fish. 

1 he* loOO fid;f*r kolkhosi fiwn ov(*r fio.ftOO tisliing boats, ino.stlY l>uilt 
by tin* na mbers tliem*^el\ es, of wliieli some .">000 ate e(jui]j])<‘(l with petrol 
motors supplied by tin* government ou i*asy t(‘rms. The men are now 
d(‘mandirig more jiowerful motors. <*ven up to lOo horse-power, to enable 
them to tish at gri'ater d ^taiiees from <hore. Mi'auwliile thev are assisted, 
in about thirty of the fishing-grounds, by motor-iioat .stati(ms maintained 
by the government for servic** on paym<*nt by any brigade or kolkhos 
desiring t hem. 

Tlie earnings (d ihe kolkhos memhers arc s.iid t(^ lie steadilv rising. 
In many ilistncts tlie\' an* n*|)orte<l to 1 )»* betw(*en 2 ooti and 2500 roubles a 
year for tie* averagr man : but in others they do not iva**^ >o iiigli a sum. 
('onsi<lerahIe “cultural ' advances an* reported. In some districts 
hundreds of \M»men take ])art in the work, and Jiecome kolkhos members. 
There are fhiating cliilts, with libraries and mu^iial iust luments, main- 
tamed l)\ .some of the kolkliosi. There’ are creches for tie* infants. Nearly 
all (he memhers join the local (‘oiisumers' <*ooperative societies, whose 
n*cenlly rising demands for books aial gratnophones, wireless sets and 
l)iey(‘les, indicate an inenMsiug margin of unbi*spoken income. 

hfttynfl ( '(fopt nihn s. This assiiciat ion. unique in eonstitutional form 
and in its peculiar combination (»f functions, was established only in 
.July 19;54, as tin* outcome of a decade of experience with organisations of 
other typos. ‘ 

olothinj?, and iimnv foods! iitTs. at KjHviaUv low jniii’s. Somotinns n kolkho.s will be 
e.vcr|»tionallv in it*' 'i.'ilos otbor puri’haM'rs. nml is rrlu ‘tant to take into 

a<*rount its frrciiieiit losses by failur«* to get prompt transport, eu*. Wlion the niloh has 
iK'en nnex]UH'tedly .small. Hp|a ftls .are. niaiie to the i:o\ t*rnment to make an addition to the 
rigrwd priee : and this, we are told, is freipienily eoneedetl. 

* Not iniieh has been pnl»lished. even (so fur ns we kno>\ ) in Hussian. upon Integral 
(kiopcrat ion ; and our information is derived mainly from |HU*soiial enquiry. A volume 
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We trace its origin to the hierarchy of local associations established in 
1924 by and for the large numbers of hunters and trappers of wild animals. 
Thermembersilip included hunters of different types, whethA (a) “ pro- 
fessional ’’ hunters and trappers, who lived entirely by this vocation and 
formed only 15 per cent of the membership ; (6) semi-professionals, who 
accounted for another 50 per cent, and who pursued the vocation for gain 
or “ for the pot but combined it with another occupation ; and (c) 
finally, also those “ amateurs ”, about one-third of the whole, who hunted 
only for amusement. The local associations and their regional unions set 
themselves to render the services that each of these classes required. They 
provided in some districts a certain amount of watching of the forests and 
the game. They s\ipplicd the hunters with all the implements of their 
vocation at little above wholesale prices. They stored and sold, when 
desired, the products of the chase. But the hunters’ associations in some 
parts of the USSR did more thjin this. In the sparely inhabited regions 
of the north (as, for instance, Tobolsk, Tomsk-Narym, Turukhansk, 
Kirensk and Priangarsk), where few other institutions exist, the hunters’ 
societies united the features of other kinds of cooperatives ; developing 
fishing and the breeding of reindeer ; providing fish canneries and meat 
factories ; supplying all the necessities of the villages, and marketing all 
their disposable products. Practically the whole adult population of these 
areas belonged to the hunters’ societies, to which they contributed several 
hundred thousand members. The hunters’ cooperative societies in other 
areas of the USSR came to number nearly 1000, with soracj 000,000 
members, organised in about 6000 groups. Each society was governed by 
general meetings of its members, who elected a president, and usually a 
small presidium. The societies were grouped in thirty-five regional 
federations, with councils of delegates from the societies within each 
region. The.se regional federations sent delegates to meet in occasional 
All-Union Congresses of hunters and trappers from all parts, and main- 
tained an active central office in Moscow. 

But this widespread cooperative organisation proved lacking in 
stability. Both its membership and its functions were too heterogeneous 
for lasting unity, over a geographical area so vast as the USSR. The 
divergence of interest between the professional hunters and trappers, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the sporting amateurs and the peasants 
who hunted only occasionally, led to perpetual conflicts. In 1933, by 
decree of TSIK and Sovnarkom of the USSR of August 17, the “ integral ” 
societies of the Far North, consisting largely of “ national minorities ”, 
were set up as an independent system on the principle of the kolkhos. At 
last the All-Union Federation of Hunttrs was finally dissolved, and a new 
and more limited federal body, confined practically to Northern and Far- 
Eastern Siberia, but maintaining a central office at Moscow, was established 

(in Russian) entitled The Far North, a Collection of Materials (Moscow, 1934, 170 pp.), 
being a poprint of a special supplement </ the journal The Soviet North, contains (p. 100, 
etc.) details and statistics as to Integral Cooperation. 
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on July 26 , 1934 , by a congress of delegates representing local cooperative 
societies in these areas. 

The new body was, so far as hunting was concerned, from the first 
dominated by those for whom the pursuit of game is a constant means of 
livelihood, taking up at least half their time ; and these are now very 
largely concentrated in Northern and Eastern Siberia. The amateurs 
throughout the Union now find their wants supplied and their interests 
attended to by tlie voluntary organisations dealing with “ sport ’’ of every 
kind. The peasants, occasionally hunting “ for the pot ”, are now mostly 
members of collective farms, and dispose of their furs directly by com- 
municating with the nearest agents of the Commissariat of Foreign Trade, 
or its Fur Trust. 

Th- new federation, however, retains in membership the main bulk 
of the “ mixed ” cooperative societies within the geographical area with 
which it deals, whether these unite, in one and the same society, both 
production and distribution, or take on tlie form of kolkhosi, specialising 
cither on agriculture or on fishing, or on reindeer breeding. We are told 
that, ill this area, largely inhabited by different tribes of non-Russian 
stock, the people are at a stage of development too primitive to allow of 
their becoming members of various cooperative or other bodies having 
distinct and separate purposes. Whatever cooperative societies they 
estiiblish almost invariably take on a “mixed” form, which is styled 
“ integral ”, and which permits them to include, in one and the same 
society, hunting, fishing, agriculture, stock-breeding, the marketing of 
produce of every kind, and the retailing of all the commodities that their 
members desire. It is a curious example of the feeling in favour of multi- 
formity that the vast geographical area over which this form of cooperation 
prevails ^ is abandoned to the societies preferring it. Equally, it is an 
instance of the policy of “ cultural autonomy ” that no ,.:rompt is made 
by the USSR CJovernment to impose on these “ national minorities ” 
what, in other parts of the USSR, has proved atsuperior form of organisa- 
tion.2 Ncdther Ceiitrosoyus, representing the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, nor Vsekorvbakso)uis, representing the fisher kolkhosi, seeks to 
extend to this area, nor endeavours to entice away the local ftiembership. 
The USSR Commissariat of the Timber Industries and the State Fishery 
Department of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies penetrate into this 
territory without competing with the “ integral ” societies, which sell 
their furs direct to the Fur Trust of the USSR Commissariat of Foreign 

^ The area of the activities of the Intefn*al Coopi^rat ives is de3cril>od as inchidiivi the 
Northern Krai, the Ostyak okrup, tho Vogulnk okrup, the Narvin Krai, the East Sil>erian 
Krai, Buriat Mongolia and tho Far Easton^ Krai. The mcinWrslnp. alike of tho kolkhosi 
and of tho primitive produe.tive cooiierativc societies — amounting in all 10 something like 
300,000 adults — is reporUul to l>e about half made up of “ national minorities '* {Th^ Far 
Nokk (in Russian), Moscow, 1934. p. 106, 

■ Thus the kolkhosi of the Far North are not pressed to assume the form in which 
all the land-holdings jre merged in one undivided field. They are left in the stage in 
which each member retains his own instruments of production, and combines ^nly for 
labour in speoifio operations of agriculture, or during the seasons for hunting or fishing. 
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Trade and their fish to the RSFSR Commissariat of Local Supplies, or 
to any other purchasers whom they can reach. The RSFSR Commissariat 
of Local Trade maintains in the area, principally in the more eonsidcrable 
centres of population, its own trading depots (Gostorgovlya) ; whilst the 
USSR Commissariat of Foreign Trade, through its Fur Trust, and the 
USSR Commissariat of Supplies, through such organs as Soyus Pushnina, 
Rybtrest, etc., contract with all or most of the local productivt^ societies 
to buy a specified quota of their output at agreed prices.^ 

The Association of Integral Cooperatives included, in 1934, 869 
societies termed simply ““ integral ; 610 consumers’ societies, mostly 
more or less mixed ’’ in function ; 243 cooperative productive associa- 
tions, many of whom deal also in commodities for their members’ con- 
sumption ; and over 700 kollchosi, predominantly for agriculture or 
reindeer breeding, but including some mainly for fishing. These se[)arat(* 
societies are all governed by periodical meetings of their members, which 
elect a president or manager, and a small p?*esidium. N(‘arly 1000 of 
them, which carry on retail trading in household commodities, have sj«*cifi<’ 
trading districts assigned to them, varying in exltuit from a])out 300() 
square kilometres (Neiietsky okrug) up to about 23,700 sciuare kilomelnvs 
(Chukotsky okrug). But all the societies, including the kolkhosi, are 
united in 263 regional unions by rayons, okrugs, oblasts or krais (of whic h 
there are 239 for rayons, 21 for okrugs and 3 for oblasts and krais), h- is 
presumably these 263 local unions that will elect delegate's to the Congress 
of Integral Cooperative Societies that may be, periodically summoiUMl. 

The organisational structure of the “ Far North ” of Siberia is jdainly 
in an inchoate condition ; unlikely, as it .seems to tlu* j)reseiii writers, to 
remain long without .sub.stantial change, as to the nature of which no 
prediction is offered. 

War Itualidfi. — The seven years (if war, 1914 1920, left in the CSSK 
an incalculable number of partially di.sabled men, whose exislenet* imposed 
on the Soviet Government a problem transcending in magnitude and 
difficulty that of any other of the bellig(*n*nts. It was dejilt with on 
different line.s from tho.se followed by the oth(*r countries. The ab.^iuiee, 
in the USSfl, of any ve.sted intere.sts of profit-making eirqiloyers, and of 
any objection by .soviet trade unioni.sm, inad«‘ it })os.sibh‘ for the Soviet 
Government to set the partially disabled men to w'ork, on tlu'ir own 
account, upon any productive (Uiterprise within their ea])acity. I’he form 
usually adopted ^va.s that of tin; artel. The, “ w'ar invalids " capable of 
any productive work were invited to join a widespread federal association 
of owner-producers, largely self-governing in cliaracter, which in 1927 
numbered 2861 little local societies, with over 38, 0(H) working members. 
The association has been liberally assisted from government funds, in 
order to enable it to start a iarg<; numlier of industries for its members, 

* Thft “ plan ” for fiah in 1934 wan fixod at 698.(KH) (•eritncT.H, whilst that for fiira, etc., 
amount^ to 9,980, OOtl rouhlea* worth {Thp, Far Srtrth (in (iiiMifiarj), p. I(M) ; Model Annul- 
ment (in RuHflian) for the supply and delivery of furs and skirm : Moscow, Koi/., 1934). 
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usually on a small scale, by which the disabled men are enabled to earn a 
proportion of the maintenance allowed to them, the deficit being met 
from public* funds. The separate enterprises, in 1927 numbering (jver 
7000, are of the most varied kinds. There are small flour mills and oil 
faciori(\s, little distilhTies and cheeseinaking centres, together witli fruit 
and vegetable ganlens, growing for th(‘ local market. There are bakeries 
making confectionery *, shoe-making and tailoring workshops, and 
furiiilure factory's. Som<' m^'U keep bees and poultry ; others man the 
numerous book and newspaper stalls on the basis of a commission on sales ; 
or drive carts and lorries m tlic c^xec utioii of a succession of ]obs of trans- 
])ortation. The gross income of tlie association in 1925-1926 was 264 
million roubles, of which rather nuin^ than oiu^-third was the net product 
of the members' own labour, the balance 1 eing found from public funds. 

In due eourse, as the nimilxT of \\ar in\alids ( ayi.ibh^ of work gradually 
decreas<*(l, the same organisation was utilised for the invalids of in- 
dustiy men 01 wonnui partialh disabled 1 )v off ident or industrial disease 
ill the fa( torv 01 tlie mine. At the piesent tim(‘ these invalids of industry 
far outnuinb(‘i. among iIiom* at woik, tlie men disableil in the war. Out 
c»f a total of about 100 , ddf) naunbeTs of the federation wlio are in one or 
othei form o( emp't' , mmit , about 70,000 aie memliers of manufacturing 
artels, wliilst the otlnu ^ ar«‘ in aitels of sepMce. su]>]>Iying part of the 
personnel (»f ludels. tlicalri". ( naunas, the large letailing establishments 
and other go\ernment depiUtments. dubs, lio-^pitals and educational 
institution‘s. All paitialiv dis.ibled imui aie (UKouraged to join one or 
other of ihest* artels .ind to tontimn* to ]ierl‘oiin sudi w’oik as they can. 
as this is so mu( li l)ett»‘i for rliem than \eg»'ta 1 ing m idleness on a meagre 
])ension Sik h work«’is aie often liana d flee of th.irge in sjieeial teehnieal 
institutes for the disabled Tla n lia\e oftm tlieir own dubs for suitable 
ie< re, It ion, ami tla n own s.uiatoii.i and rest liou'^es in tla* (’limea or else- 
wla'ie There are spr( lal sunnm 1 s( loads m the (ounti\ i'*r the children 
of tla* disal)led \ irw of these m<inufa( tuiing Mrt(‘]s of partially disabled 
men ha\e bei ome <ompl('t«*l\ st*lf sujjpiu'tinii. and able to allow’ their 
members a small bonus in addition to their stipulated wages. Members 
may woik in tla‘s<* artds wliilst receiving tla* pensions .iwartled to them 
m respect of war disabiln it*s, or tliosc in respect of disabilities due to in- 
dustrial an alcnts <»r dis.Mses, or merely for old agt* after long service.^ 
It IS aigiinl tbiit the .ajdition that they make to the aggr«*gate '^upply of 
commodita‘s and s,*r\ices is deaily a national gam, whilst the pensioners 
tla*msclvos benefit both plivsi(.ill\ and mentally by continuing to perform 
such work as is within tln*ir jiowcrs. This tliiuble advant.ige, it is claimed, 
far outw'eiglis the cost to tin* public funds of tlie possible overlapping of 

' Till' iM'nsiiins to war iioaluls and lluw* lt» tla* wiilowh and thildri'ii id di'ooasi»d men 
nf war RiTVUM*. liki* aUo\ouu‘<’‘i !o tho blind, thn dnaf and dumb, ibo itippU'd. etc., are 
awanlnd and paid b\ tbo ('omniiwiriat'i of Sm lal Wclfaie of iht* M'\eral ri'}>nblic 8 . The 
fwinaionH pnvnbln in n‘s|M'rt of diMibilifii'N due tf» induNtnal auident'' and dn^rasea. like 
thoHi^ in rpHpoct of old <1^0 afli'r lon^ ‘ii'r\ ii'c, an* pii\able from the 'social insurano® funds, 
now adininiaterad b^ the trade union organisation. 
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pension and subsidy. There seems, in the USSR, no more reason for 
denying to any worker the wage that he earns, merely because he enjoys 
a pension awarded to him in respect of previous service, than merely 
because he owns a balance in the Savings Bank. 


{d) ASSOCIATIONS OP ABTISTIO AND INTELLECTUAL PBODUOERS 

Artistic and> Intellectual Workers . — It is difficult to keep account of the 
various other associations of owner-producers, of which there are possibly, 
in the wide expanse of the USSR, many hundreds. Incredible as it may 
seem to those who believe the USSR to be groaning in one all-pervading 
tyranny, these bodies form and dissolve and reform at the will of the 
members, with the least possible legal or official formalities. Equally 
difficult is it to discover which of them remain outside the federation of 
incops that has been already described. Thus, to cite only a few examples, 
the artists (chiefly painters, sculptors and architects) had, in 1931, an 
association of some 1500 members, called Khudozhnik (the Artist). This 
society provides its members a certain amount of accommodation in 
collective studios, runs for their service a small but efficient colour factory, 
organises exhibitions for the sale of their works, and even gives them 
credit when they are more than usually hard up ! The photographers, 
whose art is highly developed in the USSR, have an artel of their own 
on similar lines. Those who are avssociatod with the art side of the equip- 
ment of the theatre have another. A special group of artistic workers in 
wood and lacquer, largely concentrated in the little town of Palekh, who 
have for generations lived by car\’ing and painting religious icons, liave 
reorganised their industry in a cooperative society for the production of 
what is now in greater demand, namely, wooden boxes, trays and plaques, 
beautifully painted and lacquered, without religious associations. 

The authors .seem to have had from time to time, in addition to their 
professional associations of authors and journalists as such, a whole series 
of cooperative publishing societies of one sort or another. There is a 
society of scientists at Leningrad wbich publishes works on physical and 
biological scifence ; not in rivalry with the gigantic state publishing enter- 
prise of the RSFSR, but in supplement of ita work. There are similar 
publishing societies in one or more of the other constituent republics for 
works in their own languages, A .separate enteri^isc at Moscow is that 
of the Cooperative Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, which issues, 
for the instruction of the German, American and British reshlents, a series 
of books and pamphlets in their own language, raosst of them describing 
particular features of soviet industry, ^agriculture and social institutions.' 

1 Publishing hi a siclo-line of many of tho other organiaations that we have olfiowhore 
descrilied, from trade unions to universities, from tho various kinds of cooperative Mocietiefl 
to tho multitude of voluntary asaociations with their extraordinary divoraity of objects 
and purposes ; not excepting the Red Army and the Communist Party itself. Sometimes 
they ha\p their own printing press. They always have to got paper from tho People’s 
Commissars in charge of the government paper mills and of all imporU. All alike are 
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TAc World of Labour in the USSR 

The donlinant impression made by the survey of the organisation of 
Man as a Producer will, wc think, be one of multiformity. There could 
hardly be a wider divergence in constitutional structure than that between 
the 154 highly centralised trade unions (in round numbers eighteen million 
members) and the loosely federated twenty thousand cooperative societies 
of owner-producers in industry (three million members) ; or between 
either of these bodies and, on the one hand, the 240,000 kolkhosi, or 
collective farms (thirty million members), or, on the other, the 1500 fisher 
kolkhosi (300,000 members). To add even further to the multiformity, 
there is still to be reckoned the strange breed of “ Integral ” cooperatives 
( 300,600 members), whose chief peculiarity seems to be to jumble up to- 
gether many of the characteristics in whicli all the rest differ from each 
other ; not to mention also the exceptional variety afforded by the federa- 
tion of partially disabled men and women, who work at every conceivable 
occupation, and find their ground for separate association in the common 
feature of physical disability of one or other kind. 

These fifty-odd million men and women working in the production of 
commodities and services are, it will be noted, of different kinds or grades. 
Some would be classed as brain workers, others jis manual workers. Their 
personal remuneration, and, with it, their standards of li\nng, vary con- 
siderably ; and w'hilst the level is undoubtedly rising all round, there is 
visible no tendency eitlier to identity or to that equality which is stig- 
matised as a dead level. But amid all the multiformity of constitutional 
structure, and all the heterogeneity of work and grade, of w’ages and 
standard of living, there is one feature that is constant and ubiquitous 
in all the “ productive " organisations. There is no segregation by wealth, 
or .social cla.ss, or position in the hierarchy. In every ent' -prise, large or 
.small, urban or rural, the directors and managtTs, the technicians and 
sp(‘cialists, the book-kt‘epers ami the gate-kee]iers, tin' skilled mechanics 
and the general labourers are members of one and the same organisation, 
whether it be called a trade union, an industrial cooptu*ative society, a 
collective farm, a fishermen's collective, an integral cooperative, or a 
society of war invalids. The ground for tlieir common membership is 
their common interest in the enterprise in which they find themselves 
associated, and their similar common interest in the other enterprises 
(mgaged in the .same branch of production throughout the 1\SSK. Not 
only in their daily w’ork and their monthly pay is there this common 
interest among all grades, but also in their other conditions of life. The 
hours of labour ; the safety and aftienity of the place of work ; the pro- 
vision of medical attendance and lio.spital treatment ; the whole range of 

subject, juBt as the govomnicnt publiftliing houaen theniwIvoB are. to tlio universal consor- 
ahip. All of them, moreover, work in friendly cooperation with l^piz (the principal stAto 
publishing house at Moscow) and with the publishing houses of the various ooAstituent 
and autonomous republics. 
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social insurance ; the adequate provision and proper maintenance of 
dwelling-places ; tlie arrangements for the care and etlucation of children ; 
th^ means of recreation, holidays, clubs and rest-houses, nfusic and the 
theatre and endless other matters concern workers of all kinds. 

Wlmt, in all this upgrowth of collective organisation, practically 
all new or remade since the Revolution, has ha])pened to ‘‘ workers’ 
control ” ? ^ Less than half tlie aggregate of ‘‘ producers ” in the USSR, 
it will be seen, are working under a contract of servi(*e at all (tlie eighteen 
million members of trade unions, together with the four million co-workers 
who, for one or other reason, are, as yet, non-members). Much more 
numerous are the various kinds of owner-producers for whom th(‘ trade 
union form is inappropriate. These owner-producers, whether in industrial 
artels (three millions), in collective farms (thirty millions) or in fishermen's 
associations (300,000), are themselves the owners of the commoditi' s they 
produce, from the sale of winch, after dt‘fraving all exptmses and the 
government taxation, their remuneration is d(M*ived. Th(\v themselves 
direct, by their own members' meetings, their individual and comhined 
labour, together with the conditions under which tla‘y work, and the 
speed and regularity of their exertions. But they have no monopoly. 
They have themselves to decide, in meeting assembled, and in constant 
competition with other forms of production, and other kinds of com- 
modities, how they will satisfy the demands of the consumers ot their 
products, and the users of the services that they are prejiared tc» render. 
Their subjection is to tlie consumers whom they directly st'rve. 

There is, of course, the further altcrnutiv’c to wag<‘-labour of inde- 
pendent production by individual men or women, or by the family group. 
It is not usually rcaliscMl that thi.s still (11^35) furnishes some sort, of main- 
tenance to as many as fifteen millions of adult men and women in the 
USSR. There are in the cities innumerable dressmakiTs and washer- 
women ; ilroschky drivers and shoeblacks ; casual *' handy mm *' of all 
kinds; “free-lance” journalists and authors, unsalaried artists and 
scientists. In the vast rural districts between the Baltic and ilie l^acifii* 
the independent peasants still number half a do/uui million households, 
comprising “perhaps twelve million adults, to say nothing of tlH‘ inde- 
pendent fishermen, the hunters, the “ prospectors *' f>f mint‘rrds and what 
not, together with the nomads pa.ssirig from one grazing gnmnd to an<»tlu‘r. 
Those who regard work under a contract of service as necessarily of the 
nature of wage slavery ” may po.ssibly imagine thes(? fifteen million 
wholly independent producers under Soviet Communism as enjoying 
complete control over their own working lives ! But, howevt'r aittractivc 
such complete control may be to sortie, natures, and at soriu^ periods of 
their lives, and hovrever remim(;rati ve may b(^ such indepemdent production 

^ In a aulMoqucrit chapter on The Liquidation of tho L«indJord ari<] (^ipiialiNt wo 
shall descrilie how, immediately after tho revolution of OoIoImt li>17, most »d tho faotorioM 
in Potr^rad passed under the management of workorH* ; and liow\ in a very 

short time, this was found to be an uii>ia<.isfactory form of organ isa t ion ^ 
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in exceptional cases, it is the common experience of mankind that it is 
not in such an isolated existence that the widest freedom is found. Work 
in combination with otli(»rs nearly always makes a larger product, %nd 
therefore affords a greatcir width of opportunity, than isolated effort. 
The question is in which form of associated work does tlie worker obtain 
the most control over his working life. 

It seems to us clear tliat, in the great industrial establishments that 
have f(»r half a century hecui cliaracteristic of Russian industry, the 
eighteen millions of trade unionists, wliilst not actually entrusted with the 
management of their several industries, do control, to a very large extent, 
ill their constant consultation with the management, and with all the 
organs of gowrnment, the* conditions of their employment — their hours 
of lalfour, th(‘ (‘xercise of factory disc.iplim*, tin* safety and amenity of 
their places of work, and the sliaring among themselves of the proportion 
of the product that they agree sliould be allocated to personal wages. In 
lik(‘ inaniHT, the trade unions not only control, and actually manage by 
tlieir own commit tecs, tin* disposition of that other part of the product 
which they agrc'c should he allocated to the whole range of social insurances, 
(‘ducat ion, medical attendance, liohdays. and organised recreation of all 
kinds. Oid.y, this ** u -rkers' control “ is exercised, not by any worker 
as an individual, but jnintly by the workers' eoniniittees ; and, very 
larg(‘ly, not for oin* estahlislnneiit hy itself, but for each industry as a 
whoh* ; and. in sonu* ease’s, wlnTe this seems most appropriate, for the 
whole liody of producers in tin* TSSR. Tin* iiifluc/nce, upon every organ 
of gov(‘riiment . of tin* eighteen million trade unionists, is immeasurably 
great. It is. in fact, this whicli i^ acclainn*d as the Dictatorship of the 
Proletariat ! * 

(‘oinpared witli the amount of control exercised by those workers 
wlio are enrollecl in Ir.uh* union's, th.it (‘ujoyed by the diff^^eiit kinds of 
owner-producers is at once much li'ss ami inucli gr«*ater. It is much less 
at long range, ami over a wnle ,ire<i. It is much ‘greater (»ver the particular 
farm or lisln'rv. f.ietorv or worl;''ln>p, in which the a'^^ociatod owiier- 
prodiic(*rs work. It is not the thirty hnillion men and women members 
of the kolkhosi or tlie three million members of the inco])s. orMie 300,000 
associated lUhermen. who dominate the couns(‘ls of the USSR Sovnarkoin 
or the ( Vntral ('ommittec of tin* ( ommunist Party, or carry weight with 
tin* Stati* Planning Pomnrmsnui. but mii(*li mon* tlie smaller number of 
the trade unionists, whether factory workers. miin‘rs. railwaymen or 
lahouri'Ts in tin* sovkhosi. Ibit tin* su]>(*riority in control that the vorker 
in tlie great iiidustrv eiijovs over the larger ar(*a caiTi(*s with it a lesser 
eontrorwithin each particular work.Jiop. Hen* the worker who is actually 
a partin*r with his fellows in tin* ownership and managmueiit of the little 
ent'er])ris(* that is run as an industrial co(>p(*rati\(* societN in.a^ ^^oll feel 
t'iiat In* (*njoys a larger liht*rtv to indulge Ids own cajirice.s than the worker 

* With whrtt acnirAvv tins is uihI siihjert to ys\m\ other we 

examine in (Impter VI. of I’art I., l>iotafi>r8hip nr Demooracy ? " 
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who has to obey the factory bell. In the Soviet Union the worker has an 
effective freedom to choose which form of associated labour he prefers. 
Fo 5 nothing stands out more clearly from our survey of the World of 
Labour in the USSR than the inaccuracy of the assumption that Soviet 
Communism involves either universal state ownership of the instruments 
of production, or the existence of but one possible employer of labour, 
or of only one method of gaining a livelihood. 



CHAPTER IV 


majs as a consumer 

We have seen how the inhabitants of the USSR are represented, in their 
capacity of citizens, in the soviet liierarchy. We have noted also that 
they are separately represented in their capacity of producers in three 
different ways. If they are wage or salary earners they arc in the hierarchy 
of trade unionism. If they are not engaged at salary or wages, they are 
in one or other of the twin organisations of owner-producers, working 
respectively in manufacturing artels or incops and in collective farms. 
But, in all but the simplest societies, mankind has also a third capacity, 
in which wishes and ideas need a vehicle of expression, and individual 
activities a mechanism of collective' control. As consumers, men and 
women think and act differently from what they do either as citizens or 
as producers. Moreover, in all but the smallest communities, to organise, 
with exact regularity, a daily distribution, among the whole body of con- 
sumers, of the innaiiicrable commodities tliey desire, is a task of immense 
magnitude and ditficulty, calling for its own distinct administration. 
Before assuming power, Lenin saw clearly and confidently that this task 
would have to be undertaken by the consumers' cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming universal.^ We may doubt whether he, or 
anyone else, realised that, in the circumstances of the USSR, the organisa- 
tion of distribution would prove at least as dillicult as the organisation of 
production ; and that it would actually take longer to raise to any com- 
mon standard of elliciency. 

' There is an rxlciisivc hteraiun* in Uui>^lan relating to the con^iiiners’ cooperative 
movement, whiUt elaboratt' sialistkal and other reports are issued, chiefly by Centro- 
soyus. The fidloning books in other languages ma\ ]K»,muro conveniently consulted: 
The l.'ooperatiir MoiCfnent in by V. V. Uubnov (^^anchester, 1917); The Rus6ian 

Coojyeralive Movewent, by F. E. Lee (U,S. r;()vernment Printing U&ce, 1920) ; The 
Cooperative JHot'etmnt in Jittfisidf by Elsie Terry lUaiic (New \ork. 1924); I ilhtjc Life 
under the Soviets, by Karl Borders (New York, 1927) ; Kojisurngcnosiicnschuften in der 
USSR (Berlin, 1927, 72 pp.). translated a» Consumers' i'ooperation in the USSR (Man- 
chester, 1927) bv N. Po}M)v (director of the Education Department of (Vntrosoyus) ; 
Somei Russia in tfu Second Decade, Xeu York, 192S, ch. xi. “ The Consumers* Coopt^ative 
Movement”, by Paul Douglas, pp. 253-207; Die Kansu mginossenschafUn in Russia nd, 
by S. Sapir, Berlin. 1928, 200 pp. ; The i'ooperativt Movemeta and Banicing in the USSR, 
hyN.Barou (1928. 48 pp.); The i'oopiratire Movtment in the USSRamI its Foreign Trade, 
by N. Barou (1929, 30 pp.) ; The Cooperattvc Movement in Russia during the War ; Part /. 
-—Consumers' Cooperation, bv Kaydcn (Oxford, 1929); Consuiners Cooperation in Sot^ 
Russia, by E. F. VVi-w (MandiesUT, 1929);,2'Ae ('onsunnrs' Coojnraiire Movement in the 
Soviet Union, by N. Nekrassov (a-ntrosoyiis. Maocow, 1929) ; Russian Coopt ration Abroad : 
Foreign Trade 'l9V2-192S, bv N. Barou (1930, 90 pp.) ; Us Cooperative- de consommation 
en I'URSS, par A. E. Badeioff (Amiens. 1930) ; Cooperatit^ Banking, by N. Barou 

(1931, 82 pp.); Cooperate Banking, by N. Barou (1932, 350 pp.) ; Russia: USSR, 
edited by P. Malevsky-Malevieh, New York. 1933, “ Coo|x?ration pp. 672-83; and for 
the present position, ftooperation in (he LSSR, by Tx^slie A. Paul (1934, 160 pp.^; wid 
Sup^ atid Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodol (1934, 176 pp.). 
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Let US consider, at the outset, some of the troubles that, in any 
country whatsoever, beset the organiser of a systematic distribution of 
foodstuffs and other household commodities. There is, first, the difficulty 
of getting an honest and efficient personnel. This matters far more in 
distribution than in production. The factory operative may contrive to 
be idle spasmodically, but this can be largely prevented. Wliat is more 
to the point is that the materials and products that he handles are seldom 
such as to tempt him to purloin them for his own or his family's consump- 
tion. To the salesman or warehouseman in a cooperative store, on the 
other hand, or to the lorry driver or porter, at a time when food is scarce* 
and his children at home are hungry, the provocation, if lie happens to 
be pecuniarily distressed, to abstract something to take* home is well-nigh 
irresistible. The temptation is iiUTcascd by the practical ditlicuity of 
ensuring, in a vast number of separate* stores, a demonstrably accurate 
audit of anything except money or stamps. Many kinds of goods in biiik 
cannot easily be chocked on dolfvery from hand to hand, eitluT by counting 
or by weighing ; whilst stocktaking is a process demanding for accuracy 
the highest skill and the utmost technical knowledge*. Moreoviu-, tlu*re 
must be an allowance for wash* " in retailing, and (‘veii in storing ; 
and no one can say with confidence how much. And nearly all com- 
modities depreciate and spoil, to an extent that eannot easily be i‘itlier 
checked or e.stimated. The vagu<*ness in the a.seertaimnent of how mucli 
there is produces a laxiiess in the di.spo.sing of it. Even tlie elcctinl eom- 
mitteemen and the higher oltii'ials of tin* eooperativi* just 

because they are always handling relatively large (piaiititics of food ami 
drink, are found — we think, in all <*ouutries to be mon* di.s[)osctl to tn‘at 
themselves lavishly “ out of the stores ", than are the corres[)onding com- 
mitteemen and oliicials »f the trade union movement. 

Efficitmey behind the counter involves, liow(‘ver, mncli mon* than 
honesty and precise accounting. The pnalm tive eiruii*ia v of the haiuli- 
craftsman or factory opepitive is jiractically not Iess(‘ned by occasional 
bad manners, nor even by habitual incivility or bof)rishnc>s. For all that 
matters, the.se wage-earners can usually be stimulated t<i z»‘al and celerity, 
and continuity of effort througliout the whole working day, by systems of 
piecework remuneration. But the salesman behind tin* couni er, like the 
cashier at the pay-desk, is re(|uire<l, all day long, whatever may be his own 
feelings, to manifest, to one customf‘r after another, unfailing civility of 
manners and actual zeal in trying to suit the customer's (h'sires, witlnuit a 
trace of resentment of the customer's stupi<lity or c apricious chang(*s of 
mind. When we cut adrift from the profit-making motive, this etfirieiicy 
of service in the .store cannot ea.sily bti pecuniarily stimulated or rewarded. 
Piece-work rates of wages are often impracticable ; and J*ven the system 
of more or less arbitrary bonuses for good conduct or smart salesmanship 
usually fails to effect any considerable improvement. 

And there is a further trouble in organising distribution that is not 
alwa^l borne in mind. The man who actually makes cabinets or boots, 
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or who joins with others in constructing a house or a colossal hydroelectric 
plant, may find joy in his work and pride in his production. But it is not 
easy for thc^ most virtuous of salesmen to get up any enthusiasm for the 
dally service of handing out, to^n indiscriminate crowd of purchaSers, 
bread and potatoes, cabbage^ and groceries. It is not for nothing that 
retail shopkeepers have everywhere been despised by other vocations. In 
Russia, even more than in other countries, the little trader, often a Tartar 
or a Jew, or the village usurer or vodka seller, lias long lived in an atmo- 
sphere of contempt, manifested alike by the handicraftsman and the 
factory operative, the merchant and the brainworking professional. The 
result has been a repugnance among the liussians to take to retail shop- 
keeping, which has not been wliolly removed by its transformation into a 
piiblii^ service. It has been noticed that 1 datively few active socialists, 
and especially tew iniunbers of tlie (k>mniunist Partv% have been at any 
time salesmen or clerks under the committees of the consumers’ coopera- 
tive societies.^ All these consideratioiLs, nvhich appK’ even more to the 
Russian people than to some others, make tin; construction of a satis- 
factory system of distribution perliaps t]i(‘ most dillicult of all the tasks 
to which Soviet Communism has set its hand. 

Lnfortumit(‘I\ , tie* previous history of the Russian consumers’ 
cooperative movemeiit and the position in which it stood in 1917 were 
not such as to facilitate its aceomplislinient of the tn<k that Lenin had, in 
thought, assigned to it. Consumers' cooperation had lieen introduced 
into Russia from Knglaiul and (bTiiiany half a century before, but only 
in the way of paternal pliilaiithrojn' by exceptional employers, and in a 
form which may not liavc remained entirely free from the evils of the 
truck system, ('onsiiniers' cooperation as a rlemocratic outcome of inde- 
p(‘ndent workmen's organisation may be said to have begun sporadically 
in Russia with the twentieth cfiilurv, and to have made '' *adwav only 
with the re volul ionary mov<‘m«*nt of 19i>o. As an iiideptiaieiit organ of 
working-i’lass opinion, it only baiely survived the t.sari^t repression of the 
subsecpieiit Years ; but tlie movem»'nt contiiiiied to grow, in city and 
eouiitrv, umh'i’ wati liful polici* >upervision, as a nun-political outcome of 
enlightiUKMl “ liberalism ’, making for individual thrift. Diiruig the three 
vears c»f war (1911 -1917), the eonsumer'i cooperative societies in many 
eases remlereil great s<*rvici\ in association with the patriotic efforts of 
the Zemstvos, in maintaining tin’ supply ot nciessaries both for the army 
in the field and for the civilian families at home. When the 1917 revolu- 
tion occurred, the consumer.s' cooperativt* movement, which counted a 
(juarter of the families in Rii>sia in its membersliip. was almost wholly 
under the influence of anti-Bolshevik leavlership. At any rate, the hundred 
or more representatives whom the movemtuit sent to the Democratic 

‘ **Tho bw»t liolshevikB. ’ wo luno Uhmi t<»M. “ aesjnto a Party rt\solution urging a 
ehango in apirit. have diadainod to work in tho ooo|>«'rativo Btoros. inanifosting a ^rtain 
Hnjiorior, one might aloMist say ari»looratic atiilvivlo towards tho busiiu'ss of selling, buying 
and morchandiaing.** 
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Conference (or “ Pre-Parliament ”) summoned by Kerensky’s government 
in September 1917, ranged themselves “ unanimously with the Kadets 
and Compromisers Especially in the Ukraine had the cooperative 
movement an invidious intellectual heiitage. At Kiev, and generally in 
the Ukrainian cities, the movement was frankly nationalist in spirit, 
desiring no connection with Moscow. In 1917 it supported the Menshevik 
uprising in the Ukraine and backed up Kerensky. In the following years 
it sided with Petlura, and supported Denikin and the counter-revolutionary 
efforts. Not until the population of the Ukraine had become disgusted 
with the reactionary character and the excesses of Denikin’s army were 
there any overtures to Moscow. The leading cooporators of the Ukraine 
had, however, by this time so clearly indicated their intellectual position 
that they were naturally distrusted. , 

When the Bolshevik Government was firmly in tlu^ saddle, the 
cooperative societies went on struggling with the increasing diilicultios of 
supplies ; and Lenin’s adminis^^ration, whilst noting their manifest lack 
of sympathy with its programme, took no immediate action against them. 
Presently, however, in the welter of war communism, the whole* organisa- 
tion of these societies was absorbed into the government machinery, their 
buildings and local organisation being autocratically utilised for the* dis- 
tribution of the state rations. This, however, W’as not the end. There is 
reason to believe that Lenin remained faithful to his conce])ti()n of a 
voluntary organisation of consumers — a hierarchy of consumers’ coopc'ra- 
tive committees —as an essential part of the constitution, undertaking the 
whole distribution of household commodities. With the ai*ceptance of the 
New Economic Policy (NEP), came the restoration to indej)endence of 
the consumers’ cooperative societies. These were placed anew on a h*gal 
basis by the legislation of 1923-1924, On this revival of the voluntary 
societies, steps were taken to exclude from the leadership of the movement, 
as far as possible, those who had been prominent in it prior to 191*9 and 
to bring to the front the BoLsherik members. The activists ” of the 
Communist Party nearly everywhere saw to it in the cities that the 
elections brought about the necessary preponderance of well-ilisposed ” 
cooperators won the committees, and th<‘ Central Board of Centrosoyus 
has ever since been in complete accord with the “ General Lin<' ”. 

In spite of all these inherent difficulties and temporary (h'fects, the 
cooperative membership and turnover have, throughout the ])ast tlecade, 

* “ Having up to this time (1927) oconpied no place in politics, tho cotipt^rators . . . 
began to appear as the ropresontatives of their 20 million memberH' or, to put it, moro 
simply, of some half the population of Russia. The cooperators sent tlx'ir ror)tH down into 
the Tillage through its upper strata. . . . The leaders of the coo[)enitorB ^ere rreruited 
from the Liberal-Narodnik and |>artly tho Lhieral- Marxist inU*lligcnUia, who formed a 
natural bridge between the Kadets and tho CnmprnmuMTH. . . . Loniii mereilessly 
denoonced these * chefs of tho democratic kitchen . Trotsky argued in the Polrogrwl 
Soviet that the officials of tho cooperatives as littlo ozproMS(>d the political w'ill of tho 
peasants as a physician the political will of his patients or a Post OfficM* clerk tho viows of 
those who send and receive letters "{The fJistcry of the Russian Hevolutum, by f/(*on Trotsky, 
▼oL ii. fl933), pp. 331-332, 337 ; voL iii. pp. 17.18, 31, 07). 
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increased by leaps and bounds, because no family could wish permanently 
to forgo the advantage of belonging to a cooperative society. It became 
unnecessary to retain such attractions to recruiting as the dividend on 
purchases, and even the payment of interest on share capital.^ The feon- 
tinuance of rationing, and th.- increasing limitation of purchases by the 
use of cards, issued to the produciers as such, made it almost necessary for 
every member of the family over fourteen years of age to be separately 
enrolled in order to be eligible to share in the distribution of the com- 
modities from time to time in short supply.-* The nisult has been that, 
although memljership of a consumers’ cooperative society has remained 
legally quite optional, its practical advantages have made it — leaving out 
of account the “ (h'prived ’ categories on flu* one hand, and the nomadic 
raceriand soim* still savage trit)es on the oilier -almost coterminous with 
the adult population of t lie USSR. Unfortunately, as we shall relate, this 
astonishing increase in rnernhership and turnover has sorely tried the 
eapaeity of the movement. Year aft<*r wir tin* leaders and committees 
have lieen incessantly struggling to keep j)ae(‘ witli the rapid multiplication 
of their customers, and at tin* same tina* to niaki* good one defect after 
anotlier that experimice has n‘V**al(»d in th(' organisation. But w’c must 
first dosoribo thai organisation a.s it exists to-day.® 


Thr Ilivrarvhtf af ('ansunirrs' ('on/iPrafunt i)) the USSR in 1935 

The aggregat(‘ menii>orsliip of cfinsuimu’s' C4>operative societies in the 
USSR at the end of lOlM: is stati*d as .seventy-thr(*e millions, enrolled in 
•lo.OOO local or [irimarv soch-tie.s, which now extend to every part of this 
vast area. Tlie.^t* S(M-i('tie.s an* of three main types : namely, (1) the 
village store, which is hy far tlie most numerous ; (2) the city .society 
witli a shareholding im-nibcr.sliij) ojien to all comers (exeejn such as may 
be iiulividiially exrlii(h‘d as hclonuing to tie- “dcpri^» . categories ); 
and (\\) a speciality of the USSR- tin* vocational society or ** closed 
eoojM*rativ<» ", in wliieli nuMuluTship is restricted to the persons employed, 

‘ .\riv .surplus IS rot to lulrrost nr ili\ idend. but to somo public object of use 

to the iiU'iiilKTsliip. Ibil surplus«*s arc not <Muouragt*d. Pncc'* ought to^x' kept tis low 
as possible. 

** Hv a decision of (<*ntnisoyus the normal profit of a village cofiporati\e shop is 
liinit 4 *d to from IJ to c(*nl ” (ttvi 7 r<n/f oi the f by \\ . Xodol. 1934, 

jip. 9S-99). 

» We are informed that not all scuieties admitted memliors under eightotMi. though 
many accepUnl them at fourteen, uithout power to vote until they reached the age of 
eighteon. 

■ We take the following sinti.'^lies fnun a detailed puhlicaiion of (’entrosoyns (in 
Kiwaiaii) entitled Thr (\wsuwfns' Cooprunn in (Moscow. 1934, 215 

pp.). Excluding the i hwed soeieties now transferred to the factory managements (ORS), 
the nuinlH*r of aoeieties rose, in the cities, fnrni 149.1 in 19J9 to 3iSJ on thlolier 1. 1933, 
and ill the villages from 2:>.7r>7 in 1929 to 40.t»20 i>n t>etol>er 1. 1933. The number of 
their trailing unit-H rose in the cities fn»m 3l,r»l2 to 44, SI I ; and in theyillages to 122,632. 
The toUl Hakxi in the cities rosi* from 5984 million roubles to 10,663 million roubles; 
and in the villagea frem 3925 to 7814 million roubles -(he aggn-gate total being nearly 
doubled. 
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either in a particular establishment or in a particular vocation.^ 

A majority of all the cooperative members are to be found in the 41,000 
relatively small village societies in the rural areas, and these, whilst adding 
branches in the neighbouring hamlets (averaging three per society), remain 
mostly of the simj)lcst type. These arc united in 2355 rayon Unions. 
Those again, along with the 4000 city societies, having over 40,000 branches, 
are united i]i 32 provincial Unions for the six smaller constituent republics 
and the 20 divisions of tlic HSFlSlt. Frotn tlie couikmIs of these 32 pro- 
vincial Unions are drawn the representatives who constitute tlie Central 
Board of the Central Union of the USSR and RSFSR (Centrosoyus). 


The Members' Meeting 

• 

At the base of the coopera tiv’^e pyramid is the open m(‘(»ting of all 
the members over eighteen of each of the local or primary societies. 
These meetings, wliich are heW. as desired, usually every two or three 
months throughout tin' year, are reported to Ix' well attended, even to tin* 
extent of 50 or even 75 per cent of the total membership,^ women being 
almost as numerous as men. The ollicers and (‘ommitteemen of the society 

' At nil tirnos during; tin* present (vnliirv the workers employed in eneli of the Kifjnntij* 
establishments eharaet<‘ristie of modem Kussian industry have tended to establish their 
own consumerh' (•ooperjiti\e soeiety, originating; exelu-^i\ely anioiif; their eolh‘ai;iies in 
work, and remaining priietii'ally eontined to them. With the relati\ely large turnover 
among these workers. Mich soeietie^ came inerensingly to include in tlieir memlxTsliip 
many who had left the estahlishment and \iere working elseuhere. In IIKIO, largely 
owing to the ditricidty of obtaining siifTicient supplie-^, a demand aroM* for making tbest* 
floeieties definitely closed to any but persons actually in ernploxment at tlu* partnuilar 
establishment. togeth(‘r with their dependents. Thi.s step was rapidly carried fuit cluririg 
the next two years, until nearly every large faetor\ ha<l its “ eh)sed er>operati\ i* ^^ean- 
while a similar policy had led to so'^ielies e.stubhshtsi exeluhi\cly for the members of 
particular vocations where\ei' they happemsl to be working. In llKk‘1 and Ilk’U alnuit 
350 of the largest of these *’ closed ’’ <-oo|K*rRtive societies, comprising nearly three million 
memlH‘rs. were eonverteil into departments of the factory orgainsat mn with which the\ 
connected, an«l thus ceased to be cooperative societies, 'riu-re still n niain, in I'.b'fo. about 
2300 eoojierative .sr)cieties that have a cIommI or restrietcd memUTf.hip. This restru tion 
of meml»ershiji is reganled as a juirely temporary nu-asiirc. eertuinly »lestined to pass 
away when .•'Upj'lie.s become abundant, aiul at a d.ite not more distant than a < oiipl** of 
years. 

® Memliers are u.siially admitted at fourteen if desired, but tln*y flo imt iMssmie a* tive 
until eigliteen yt'iirs old. It should, Imwever, lif* said that the ** dcpriMsI caleg«>ries ” 
already de.scrilied are still statutorily excluded, not only from the soMct framdiise hut 
also from (oop#>rative as from trade-union menilsTship. The of>en ” societu's freely 
sell to non-memlj«Ts any hut ' defieii eoinmodities ” i>r rationed gtfods. 'I'he share W'hich 
members are required to take up and pay for, though the amount is always payable hy 
easy instalments, is now usually equal toom* month’s earnings of the particular candidate. 
Since 1930 no interest in paid upon shares, any more than ’* dividencl on purehase.s ”, hut 
the shares remain nominally withdrawable, and th<‘y are easily transferabh* to another 
society. 

The whole surplus is now sjierifically devote*^, neeonlirig to the derision of the menilK^rH’ 
meeting, for various common purposes, such as efbieatifuial work of different kinds, the 
provision of a library and reading-rooms, a Iwiievolent funil for metnlMTs falling Into dis- 
tress or needing help in Mieknf;s.H, and su I (script ions to mindrv patriotic assoeiations. 

In the niral distriels the atU*mlanee at the nierolsTs' rms^tings during the summer may 
fall to as little as 2.'5 per cent, but rises to over 75 jht cent in the winter. It is cvitlently 
pressure! work that keeps meinlicrs away ; not sc* verity of weather ! 
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arc expected invariably to attend. They report the current business of 
the society, hear tlie menil)ers’ complaints and give explanations. The 
meetings ate reporto.d to Ijc usually very lively, many eomplaints^and 
suggestions being made. Oiutc a year the members have to elect the 
president and the meml)ers of the committee, and also the society’s 
representatives to the rayon, togcither with a “ control committee ” or 
“ revision committee ”, whicli has the important duties, not only of stock- 
taking and audit, but also of gcuieral supervision of the society’s work. 
Except in the smallest village societies, it is tlie duty of the group of 
members of the Communist Party within the society to prepare a “ slate ”, 
or list of candidates recornme.nded, not excluding a due rei>r(!seiitation of 
outstanding “ non-Party ” nuui and women ; and then to be active in 
securing its adoption by 1 lie eh*ction meeting. But in many of the smaller 
villages, the memlxu's of the l^irty are not numerous, and may, indeed, 
often be non-exist(*nt, and it is crimnion^for tli(‘ committee to contain a 
large majority of non- Party mcmljcrs, wliilst the ])r(‘sidont is fre([iiently a 
Party man or woman. 

Thi‘ ('(iituH'ittec of MattaijrtiK'ttt 

In all the rural r>(M ieti(*s the wliolc \sork of maiiatriuiuMit is carried 
on by the directly ele(‘ted committer or boar<l. in consultation with the 
.separately elected control committee or reviMon committee. Tlu* manager, 
as well as the secretary, is appointed by tlie committee (d maiiagoment. 
whilst the subonlinate stall’ of sale.<men, porters, drivers, etc., is selecteil 
hy the manager subject to approval by tlii‘ committee. It is the com- 
mitt(*e of maiiagenumt that a]»poiuts one or more representatives of the 
soc-iety to the meetings (»f the rayon Union. .Membm’sliip of the rayon 
Union is not obligatory, l)ur is almost universally found to be convenient ; 
and the attitudt* of the ravon Union council to tin* local c' primary society 
is one of helj)fulnes.s rather than control. 

I lit' Ritifon rttion ivif/i (In Riujnn (\hntr>l 

Tlie rav'oii louiicil. representing all the consumers cooperative .societies 
tliat are members of the rayon Union, is elecievl aumially, together with a 
revision or control committee, by a conference of delegates from these 
societi(‘s, which is attendt'd also by the retiring rayon council. This rayon 
eonference, at wliich, on an average, about a score of soi ietit's are rojire- 
sented by two or three times tliat number of ilelegates. is held either once 
a quarter or oive t‘verv six months, to hear complaints and discuss the 
cooperative business of the rayoft. Tlu' rayon eouiu*il (*leets it.s own 
president and several otlier ineniber.s of a presidium, who. with a separately 
elected revision cominitB*e, jointly constitute its only executive. The 
rayon council usuallv elects also the rayon represiuitatives to the next 
higher authority, *the c'onfi'reiice of the oblast or republic I nion to which 
the rayon bekmgs. 
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The rayon Union councils are now required to become members of the 
higher stages of the hierarchy, and to act under their instructions in 
carrying out the tasks prescribed by the General Plan. Tliey also assist 
in the development and strengthening of another cooperative network, in 
which, over a large part of the movement, cooperative societies of all types 
—consumers’ societies, manufacturing associations of owner producers 
(artels or incops) and agricultural associations of owner-producers (col- 
lective farms) — voluntarily come together in periodical local conferences 
to discuss the arrangements, such as those for the supply of commodities, 
that can be made for their common advantage. 


The Oblast or Republic Union with its Council {Oblsoyus) 

Each of the six smaller constituent republics (not the RSFSli) gathers 
together in a republic Union the^ rayon councils within its area, and, along 
with each of them, the local or primary cooperative societies of the cities. 
In the case of the Ukraine (with Moldavia) this Union (Wickopspilka) 
represents a specially large body of cooperators, comprising over 400 
rayons, in which are included some 12,000 local or primary soch'ties, op(m 
or closed, for villages or cities or particular factories or industries ; liaving 
nearly twelve million members. In addition to the six n*public Unions, 
there are similar Unions for the 20 separate divisions of the RSFSR, 
comprising 8 for its autonomous republics, 10 for its national minorities 
in other autonomous areas, C for its oblasts and 2 for the large cities of 
Moscow and Leningrad. In all these are included, not only the numerous 
village societies, but also the consumers’ cooperatives in the cities, whether 
open or closed, including (dowm to 1932) some 350 of tlie largest cIoscmI 
societies confined to the workers in particular factories, establishments, 
industries or vocations. Each of these societies elects its representatives 
to an oblast conference, which the oblast Union council also attends. This 
oblast conference is held once or twice a year. It appoints annually tlie 
oblast Union council and also the oblast’s representatives to tlie All- 
Union Cooperative Congress. The oblast council meets every few weeks 
throughout the year, and appoints annually its president and presidium 
by whom the work is mainly conducted. 


The All-Union Congress of Consumers^ Cooperatives^ mith its Central Board 
for the USSR and the RSFSR (Centrosoyas) 

The whole system culminates in the Central Board of Ceiitrosoyus at 
Moscow, to which all the consumers’ edbperative societies in the USSR are 
definitely affiliated. Two or three times a year the representatives of the 
32 oblast or republic Unions, together with those separately elected for 
this purpose by the city societies, at the rate of one delegate for each 
76,000 membership, meet in conference with the Central Board to discuss 
the w&Ie course of its business. Periodically, too, the Central Board 
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summons to a confeicnce the presidents of all the oblast or republic 
Unions. Every two years the Central Board itself, together with a revision 
committee ^(whose business includes auditing), are elected at a specially 
summoned meeting of a much wider body, the All-Union Congrefc of 
Consumers’ Cooperatives, comprising the authorised representatives of all 
the 2355 rayon Unions in the USSR, as well as of the 32 oblast or republic 
Unions. This congress elects the president of the Central Board, but the 
presidium of the Central Board is elected by the Central Board itself. 

The business of Centrosoyus, combining as it does the functions of 
the English Cooperative Union with those of the filnglish and Scottish 
Cooperative Wholesale Societies, and acting for a cooperative membership 
ten times as numerous as tliat of tlie United Kingdom or Germany, dis- 
persed? over an area many more times as extensive — is almost unimaginably 
gigantic and complex. Witli its tjxtraordinarily rapid growth in member- 
ship, amid tlie obstacles of a constant inadequacy of production, the 
consumers’ cooperative movement in thft USSR, taken as a whole, has 
lived in a perpetual struggle to overcome its difficulties, wdiilst its structure 
has been almost continually in a state of readjustment and reorganisation 
wliich is never completed. 

At present (19J35) the work of Centrosoyus is organised as follows* 
Th('. Board its(df, compos(‘d of seventy members, must meet at least once 
a quarter, and in practice it sits about every ten days. Its prolonged 
sessions are usually attended by some forty members, together with a 
number of executive heads of departments without votes. Once a year 
it el(‘ct8 from among its own members a vice-president and ten others to 
form, with the ])re8ident, a presidium which acts as an executive com- 
mit t(‘e. Thes(‘ ineinb(*rs meet almost daily, and give their whole time to 
the Board’s .service. The Board now elect.s from its own members also a 
“ Committee of (V)ntr()l and Execution ” which has its own official staff, 
and is charged with the duty of seeing that all the numerous decisions of 
the lioard are actually carried out. 

The large staff of officials is organised in seven autonomou.s sections 
and some forty di.stinct departments, all working uiuhu* the close super- 
vision of the presidium of the Central Board and its Committ^^e of Control 
and Execution, as well as under the eyes of the entirely independent 
Revision Committee which is elected by and directly responsible to the 
All-Union Congress. Eacli of the seven sections specialises on a particular 
set of workers, as to whom it is deemed of particular importance that 
their .supplies .should be witliout interruption maintained at a higli level, 
so as not t.o jeopardi.se the fulfilmout of the General Plan. These sections 
have their several bank credits, aid their several stock accounts. They 
comprise the following : 

(w) The Transport Section, which coordinates the work of the railway 
employees* closed cooperative .societies, according to the control figures 
and instructions stipplied by the Central Board. It draws up plans for 
improving the supply of commodities to the various railway workshops, 
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depots, locomotive centres, and particularly to the members of the shock 
brigades working therein. 

(b) The Water Transport Section, which coordinates alUthe closed 
coo](5erative societies which cater for the workers employed in the sea and 
river transport service, in order to protect their interests as consumers ; 
making provision for cheap and good food for passengers and crews on 
board ships. 

(c) The Fisheries Section, which controls the activities of the closed 
societies of the fishery workers, and makes itself respoiivsible for satisfactory 
supplies of food and articles of prime necessity for all workers connected 
with sea, lake or river fisheries. 

(d) The Timber Section, which caters through a network of lumber- 

men’s cooperatives for all workers connected with tlu' timber tradv^. It 
sends foodstuffs and manufactured goods to the places where the trees 
are felled, and seeks to raise the productivity of labour through improved 
supplies. • 

(c) The Peat Section, which supplies through the coop(*rative societies 
in the j)eat-producing districts, all the workers employed in this industry, 
in order to enable them to make the required out})ut. 

(/) The Cattle-Breeding and State Farm Section, which organis(»s the 
w’ork of the consumers' cooj)eratives in tin' cattlc-br(*eding and grain 
state farms, and sees to the carrying (uit of the price policy. 

(g) The Central Army Cooperative Administration, whi(*h st‘cs to the 
network of closed cooperatives wherever the deftmct' forca*s are sUition(*d. 

Apart from this specialised sectional supervision of particular groups 
of closed coofieratives, the vast Centrosoyus olficc has the following forty- 
odd departments, styled *’ associations ”, sections, groups or scct»)rs, and 
etich of them enjoying a large measure* of autonomy iindeT its own manager, 
who is directly icsponsible to the (Vntral Board anel its Commit ti'e of 
Control and Execution. The* following suinniarv e»f this e‘Xtra(»rdmarv 
organisation is of interest ^as indie-ating not oidy the* immense si/.e* and 
range of its operations, but alsei the* (*haracteristic way in which it has 
grown up by the aelditie)ii of a ne\^ el<*partnient to cope* with e*aeh lU'W 
emergency. 


1. Ckntkal Dkiwrtmknts .\Ni) Guorps. 
iJpfjftrltnenfs : 

(ft) Pure hase* of stocks of gooels. 

(h) Accounting. 

(c) Training of ne*w staff. 

{d) Planning ariel finances. 

(e) Foreign affairs. 

(/) Cooperative upbuilding and re‘<Tuiting of n<*w m<*mbers. 


^ The lint of deparlmoiitH, undiT variuuH cle^Hignat ioiiH, in constantly changing, and 
usually incrcaning in complexity ; seje C(ntv*iraiirm in the, USSli, l»y A. Paul. 1934, 

pp. TO-rt. 
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wry ^ 

(g) Administrative department. 

(A) ScQretariat of the Presidium. 

Gr&iips : 

(а) Transport. 

(б) Capital constructions. 

{r) Industrial enterprises. 

(d) Recording and distribution of cooperative workers, 
(c) Central arbitration. 

(/) Sanitary service. 

2. Roahos of Tkaok (Industrial Goods). 

Deparltmnts : 

, (a) Textile. 

{b) R<?ady-madc clothing. 

(c) Leather goods. 

(r/) Planning. * 

(c) (/irciilatioii of goods and inter-district bases. 

(f) Inspecti(»n. 

15. Board lo < oopkr.vuvk Restaurants (Vsekc^orit). 

1. Board of Cooi'erative Bread-baking. 

5. All-Union (Jooi*ekativk .Vssoctations. 

. I . Tfttdv : 

(//) llaberdashfTV. 

(b) Kducational gf>ods. 

(<*) Handicraft guotis. 

((/) Groceries. 

(# ) Matches, 

(/) Sliop equipnient. 

(g) Import Department. 

(h) Parcels Dcpartm(*nt. 

(i) Sale of non-planned goods. 

( /) Bureau of supply and oeinaiul. 

(k) Containers and warehouses. 

(/) Supplies, repairs of ears, etc. 

B. Prodficiuni : 

Tt*a Association. 

Ptirchasc and atoriug of good^s : 

{(t) Fruits ainl vegetables. 

(b) Milk, dairy products^ poultry and eggs. 

(e) Raw goods. 

(c/) Purchast' of meat. 

(e) Grain and flour. 

(/) Fishecies. 

6. Auditino Committee. 
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The Mechanised Bakeries 

j^erhaps the most outstanding single achievement of tlu; consumers* 
cooperative organisation in the USSR is the abolition of tlie primitive 
and insanitary cellars and hovels in which was baked the bread that forms 
so large a part of the diet of all the inliabitants. These small hand 
bakeries, which were universal in all the cities of Europe a century ago, 
and still persist, to a greater or less extent, in all countries except the 
USSR, have been replaced in nearly all the cities of European Russia by 
large, new and completely mechanised plants. Those in Moscow and 
Leningrad are not only the largest in the world, but also tlie most mag- 
nificent ill their equipment and arrangements, exciting the uustinti'd 
admiration of those who are acquainted with the best that other coiip.itries 
can show. They are also, what is not always the cas(» in the USSR or 
elsewhere, both economically and financially successful ; reducing tlui cost 
of production to such an extent *as to permit not only of inen^ases of wag(\s 
and reductions of hours to all the workers employed, and siuieessive 
reductions in the price to the consumer, but also the reimburstmumt of 
the whole capital outlay within less than five years.' 

The first partly mechanised bakery was hastily establislied under the 
stress of war by the St. Petersburg Municipal Council in 1915. This was 
successively erdarged and improved by the Bolshevik Government, but 
not for a whole decade was it found possible to d(.‘cid(» to suj)ersi*de tlie 
hand bakeries. Meanwhile they were in Moscow and Leningrad gradually 
concentrated by amalgamations and extensions into half their former 
number. In about a score of cases partial mechanisation was effected, 
sometimes in new buildings. In March 1925 the Council of Labour jind 
Defence (STO) adopted, in principle, the plan of complete supersession 
by newly erected and entirely mechanised establishments. Li‘ading 
administrators, accompanied by engineers, were sent to the })rincipal 
cities in Western Europe^ and the Unite(l States to insjied the lalftst 
achievements in bakery equipment, and to purchase all tlie necessary 
machinery, none of which was at that time produced in the l^SSR. 
During the fears 1926-1929 the first three completely me(;hanised bakeries 
were constructed in Leningrad and Moscow. Meanwhile, considerable 
improvements were invented by the Soviet engineer .Marsakov, notably 
in the conveyer system, which enabled much more labour to be dispensed 
with than in even the most advanced American, Dutch or British bakeries. 
The whole of the machinery was then constructed in thc^ soviet mac^hinc- 
making establi.shments. By the end of 1932 there were at work in the 
principal cities of the USSR more tfian 3(K) more or less me<’hanised 
bakeries of large size (including eleven claiming to be “ entirely auto- 

^ The best account of these bakeries is that by their chief administrator in Moscow, 
who was awarded the Order of Lenin (M echaniRfd baking in Mo9ctm\ by A. Badayev, with 
a foreword by I. Dobrynin, Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 
1934, St pp.). See also bupply and Trade in Ike VSbR, by W. Nodol, 1034, pp. 145-152. 
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matic”), turning out daily over 16,000 tons of bread of several varieties. 
Moscow and Leningrad, with a combined population exceeding six 
millions, are now (1935) wholly supplied by a score of gigantic coraplfifcely 
mechanised bakeries, which an* palaces of scientific sanitation, in which 
the workers enjoy not only ilie seven-hours day and regular holidays on 
full pay but also all sorts of amenities. Not only the industry but also 
the conditions of labour liave been revolutionised to such an extent as to 
render almost incredildi*. the descriptions in the English Parliamentary 
Papers of a century ago, and what Maxim Gorky himself experienced half 
a century ago. This has been one of the most successful achievements of 
the soviet administrators, in which L. M. Kaganovich played a large part ; 
and which stands to the credit of the Leningrad and Moscow’ Cooperative 
UnioJts, as well as to tliat of the members of the Board of Cooperative 
Breadmaking of CeTitn)soyus, by whom the whole netw'ork of mechanised 
bakeries is directed. 

( ‘00 per (if ive Ed ucaf ion 

Special meiiti<ui must be made* of the extensive network of educational 
organisations maintained by the (jonsumers* cooperative movement. 
Whilst elementary .Uion is left to the schools everywhere maintained 
by the soviets, the (^operators apply th<*mselves to providing the addi- 
tional education lUMjuired by an active cooperator, and still more by every 
committeeman and ernplovts* in the service of the movement. There are, 
aecordinglv, a whole array of vocational class(‘s. and even schools, devoted 
to siibj(‘cts which ev(‘ry (•oop(*rat()r ought to know. These were reported, 
in 1933, to have .some tln.OOO pupils. In every oblast there is at least one 
cooperative “ t<*chni( um (institute of secondary grade) under the super- 
vision of the cooperative Tnion of the oblast. These cooperative tech- 
nicums liave now sometliing liki* 10,000 students. At there is a 

cooperative academy, and at Leningrad a cooperative institute, both of 
them claiming university rank, and restricted, by entrance examinations, 
to students ov<'r KS ipialifuHi to enter on advaficed studies. Each oblast 
or rayon in the TSSK lias ilie privilege of nominating its quota of students 
to thes(* cooperative universities, paying for them in fees cov^^ring all the 
inst ru(*t ion, and in .stipends lueetiiig the cost of maintenance of each 
student. From tlie graduates of these twi* institutions are drawn an 
in(!n‘asing jiroportimi of tin* jirincipal ofticers of Controsoyiis. and the 
managers of manv of the more important primary societies. The system 
of cooperative education in the USSR is by far the most extensive in the 
world. ^ 

The Ui’sdJts AchuTcd 

* 

The cooperators of the USSR pride themselves, not without warrant, 
on the marvellous growtii of their imivemeiit, iti turnover as well as in 
membership, and in the range ami variety of the commodities supplied, 
now comprising at* least 70 per cent of the total retail trade writhin the 
» See C(Hn>eraUon in th^ VSSR, by lioslio A. Paul, 1034, pp. 113-131. 
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Union. There seems to be scarcely a centre of population wesli ^f the 
Urals, and none of any magnitude in Siberia or Transcaucasia, which is 
not ^served by a local consumers’ cooperative society, usually covering 
several villages and hamlets. Every year the membership, the trade turn- 
over, the capital employed, and the numbers of separate buildings or 
other selling points ” and of the persons engaged in the work, goes on 
^increasing, apparently without check. The range and variety of the 
commodities supplied, at any rate by Centrosoyiis, and in the central 
stores of the city societies, has steadily increased, and many of the lo(*.al 
or primary societies, especially in the cities, have taken increasing advan- 
tage of this widening of the range of supplies. 

Thus the large Leningrad City society, which has some 400 branch 
shops for its 980,000 members, opened in 1933 a magnificent centraKtore, 
stocked with 25,000 different commodities, tlie contents alone being insured 
against fire for 25 million roubles ; including, for instance, a score of 
different penknives, and forty different varieties of boots and shoes, in a 
dozen diflterent sizes. Nor is tliis provision of variety in any way uniqin*. 
The children's toy department in a central Moscow store was found, in 
1934, to have 400 kinds of toys in stock, and was sevc^ndy r(‘buked for 
having so limited a variety ! The stock was immediately increased to 
1500 kinds of toys, and in 1935 it is to have 2000. .Already in 1932 
various cooperative societies in the cities were advertising tlieir willing- 
ness to supidy clothing made to measure and specially fitted to each 
customer’s figure. This refinement will be facilitatt‘d by the promis(‘d 
establishment of a separate department f>f the gov(‘rnment clothiiirg 
factories, which is to specialise in “ bespoke tailoring”, jind expects to 
employ a staff of 1500 expert cutters and fitters and coat makers, to 
execute individual orders upon the measununents taken by tlie local 
societies. In all sorts of ways the convenience of tlie customcT is being 
increasingly studied. Thus, it could be authoritatively claitned in 1934 
that ‘‘ delivery of goods 19 the home lias been developed on a large scale 
in recent years. In Leningrad over 200,000 persons have their onlers 
delivered to their homes ; in Moscow there is a similar numIxT ; at 
DnieprostrO! 16,000 families (or 50,000 persons) have tlieirs delivered ; 
at Kuznetskstroi 16,000 persons, and so on. Delivery orders are. e.xecuted 
by special warehouses or branches of the big retail sliops. . . . The system 
of subscription books for the purchase of jtaple commodities such as 
bread, milk, vegetables, etc., has lately become (juite popular. ... In 
Leningrad, since the beginning of 1933, nearly half tlie bread has been 
sold on monthly subscription books purchased at the beginning of each 
month. The subscription book coverstthe rpiautity . . . nxpjired for the 
month ; its use eliminates daily cash purchases, and speeds up the sale 
of the bread to each customer.” ^ Meanwhile, in various eities, vigorous 

' Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. NchIoI, IJKW, pp. 51-52. 'Phe numliorn RtaUxl 
' for Leningrad and Moscow seem exaggerated. The diffi('ulty nf (»btaining sufficiont 
motor-lbrricB has stood in the way of extending this service. 
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efforts have been made, in recent years, to establish so-called house-shops 
in the big workers^ apartment houses. The house-shops aim at organising 
the supply "bf food products and other necessaries to the tenants ofcthe 
house. These shops, as a rule, arc open only a few hours a day, and the 
tenants themselves help in the work (the salesmen generally work only 
part of their time in the shop and are elected from among the tenants of 
the house).” ^ 

This multiplication of retailing points and increasing attention to the 
customers’ varying demands has gone hand in hand with concentration 
of mass production in a sraalliT number of gigantic factories. Thus, as 
we have mentioned, the making of bread in nearly all large cities, and also 
throughout the Donbas coal-mining area, has been practically monopolised 
by highly mechanised cooperative bakeries on a gigantic scale. From 
these huge bread factories a fleet of motor-lorries deliver several varieties 
of bread several tiim^s a day to hundreds of bread shops in each large 
city. The concentration of profluction permits of the most systematic 
and prompt di.stribution of the staple article of Kussian diet, through a 
vast network of selling points, which, in Moscow and Leningrad, reaches 
the high figure of oav the midst of each 400 families. 

Another extension of the past few years has been tlie development of 
communal feeding, by the provision of cooperative dining establisliments, 
supplying plain meals at low prices. This has gone very far. Not only 
does every factory, eviTV large office, and every educational institution, 
from the tdementary school to tlie university college, provide m(‘als for its 
own p(*ople, on its own j)remist*s, but there are also large pul)lic dining- 
halls ojien to all comers. The work is too groat to be undertaken under a 
single diri‘ction. “ Communal feeiling ”, we are told, ‘‘ is carried on by 
two organisations ; S(>yusnarpir, a special trust subordinated to tlie 
Peoj)le\s Commissariat of Siipj>Iy. and Vsekopit, a trust subordinated to 
the Ctmtrosoyns. Soyusnarpit cojitrols communal feeding e.stablishments 
in Moscow, Ijtmingrad, Donbas, Kliarkov aiidp the Urals. In all other 
cities, and in villages, communal feeding is organised by Vsekopit . . . 
[through] tlie cooperatives operating in the given factorv. town or 
village.” - 

There has been a corresponding development of cooperative supplies 
in the villages, but less generally in operat ion. Village cooperative societies 
are sli.aring in tlu' widiT range of supjilies offered by Centrosoyus. In 
many cases the village has organised its own communal feeding arrange- 
ments, either through the collective farms or through the village coopera- 
tive society. Usually tliey work together. ** The aim of a village co- 
operative society in the USSR ", iiMias been said, ” is not merely to sell 
goods, but to sell them in a way which will strengthen the collective farm ; 
help to complete the sowing, harvesting, threshing as speedily as possible ; 
help to carry out a^l agricultural operations in the bt*st manner. That is 

' Supply awl Tratlt’ in thf VSSJl^ bv . Noilol. 1934, p, 61. 

. • Ibid. pp. 140-141. 
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why, in the spring, all cooperatives carried part of their work into the 
field ; that is why, during reaping and threshing, tens of thousands of 
stalie are opened in the fields, so that the collective farmer does not have 
to go to the \fillage for goods, but can get them on the spot where he is 
working.” ^ 

Enterprise of this kind is, however, not universal. Some of the village 
.committees of management, and their managers, are still content to 
obtain only the commonest kinds of customary necessaries, ignoring the 
steadily widening of range of available supplies and not giving scope for 
their members’ new wants. The oblast cooperative councils are accord- 
ingly now trying to “ educate the demand ”. Experimental shops are 
being opened by these councils in local centres of population, in which 
goods of better quality, and in greater variety, are exposed for safe, for 
the purpose of bringing to the notice of committeemen, managers and 
members alike how greatly tlie range of cooperative supplies has imueased. 
The increasing prosperity of the peasantry, iii tens of thousands of collective 
farms, is (1935) leading to novel demands for wireless sets, gramopliones, 
books, bicycles, watches, fur coats, leather jacki^ts, and espei ially leather 
boots and shoes, in kinds and qualities heretofore outside the ex])erience 
of the manager of a village cooperative society. It is a sign, not necc‘ssarily 
of any worsening of the service, but, more frequently, of an awakening 
of new desires and of a consciousness of higher standards, that the members 
continue to grumble at the shortcoming.s of the distributing organisation 
that they themselves control. 

The popular dissatisfaction with the coopt^rative soci(‘ti(‘s luis arisen 
in the past very largely from the inad#;quacy of tlie supplies to meet the 
constantly growing demands of tlie consumers. The severe rationing of 
this or that foodstuff ; the limitation on the amount of this or that (‘om- 
modity that may be supplied by the socnety to any one memlx'r witliin 
each year ; even the total failure, at this point or that, of the supply of 
certain commodities — all this has been plainly not so much the fault of 
the consumers’ cooperative movement as one of the shortcomings of the 
organisation for production, caused, in the main, not by any lulling off in 
the supply either of food or of household commodities, which, in the 
aggregate, goes on steadily increasing year after y(*ar, l)ut by the enormous 
growth in the effective demand, with which it is almost impossible to keep 
pace. The popular complaints have, however, this amount of j iistificafcion, 
that the Central Bbard has never yet wholly succeeded in pniventing 
unnecessary delays and stoppages in the transmission of supplies from 
farm or factory to the store counter. There have been not a few (xjcasions 
when village and even city stores ha^ been clamouring in vain for par- 
ticular supplies, when these have been lying unopened, and even forgotten, 
at some intermediate point. More usually the manager and even the 
committeemen of the village store are found to be sunk in a routine of 
lepea^g their old orders, strictly limited in range to a few (commodities 
1 Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodel, 1034, p. 100. 
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that they know will go off quickly, rather than seek to fulfil their customers’ 
unexpressed yearning for a wider choice. Whatever inspection the Central 
Board maintains over the working of the 41,000 village stores, this^has 
apparently not yet succeeded in stirring to a livelier imagination the minds 
of those who ought to be on the alert to satisfy the customers’ desires. 

In the cities much of the complaints have, in the past, related to the 
queues, and the frightful amount of time that shopping requires. This 
is not due so much to the inadequacy of supplies — which the consumers* 
cooperative movement cannot completely amend — as to the working of 
the whohi distributive apparatus of the Soviet Union ; and particulary 
the primitive cooperative aiTangcrnents for selling, which have been in 
constnnt course^ of im])rovcment, but at a rate never quite keeping pace 
with ^lie growtli of population. In the large cities, there have hitherto 
been not enoiigli shops, hiside tlie shops there is, even now, not enough 
length of selling counter ; indeed, at times, not even enough standing room 
for the curitomers. There are often not enoiiizh salesmen and cashiers to 
avoid the formation of queues within the shops ; and, on tlie commodities, 
not (uiough legible pricc-tick<‘ts visible to the customers, so as to enable 
them jiroinptiy to nud e* u]) their minds.^ 

H(‘hind all the conn»iaiiiis to which the shortcomings of the consumers' 
co()|)erative niovenauit have, from time to time, given rise, there is a 
j)opular suspicion that tlie movement has not yet been able wholly to rid 
itself of elements out of sympathy with the Communist Party, and that 
such unfriendly inHumces niay'even intentionally lessen efficiency at all 
points.- Until a few years ago, the movement certainly retained on the 


^ ]t i'i to this iiiailri|imro st llin;; Hc'coiiiiundation nnd srnSin^, which i8 constant and 
u))iqui1oiw. ratlu r tlinn to tin* nu'r»'l\ hu al and jn-riodiral short supply of particular com- 
inutlitios, that is to Im* attrihiitcil the iharartonstio feature of Soviet shopping, namely, 
the qiHMie, \\ilh its nnanalile acvtimpanniient of extraordinarily sltov serviw at the 
ctmnter and at the pay desk. It is nc>t usually any short supply of coniinodilies that causes 
a queue, hul the failure to dispose of each eustomer’s shopping as quijkly as additional 
eustoniers arrive. W hen* any sik h delay occurs, a quciu#will incvitaldy he formed, even 
if 8U{)i)Iy IS more than adequate to the whole demand, or (as in the sale of fxistagc stamps, 
at the principal jiost olliei*) ^•\•eIl unlimited. M'he queue phenomenon is not confined t*o 
Soviet Kus.sia, hut may Im* witnessed at any Uritish railway station when numerous 
passengers arrive nearly simultaneously at the window of one ticket -issuing clerk. As 
soon as additional windows are opeiietl, enahlinc adiliiional clerks to issue tickets, pro- 
]K»itionately to tiie gathering crowd, the queue (pnekh disappears, quite irresfieetive of the 
adecpiaey of the suf>pl\ of fn kel.s. 

It should Ik* adiled that, in the USSR in 1034. queues had become rare, even in the 
largest cities ; and hail come to 1k> most obvious at the railway ticket offices, the post 
offices, and some of the puldie dining-halls, in none of which were they due to any shortage 
of supply. 

* Jii a few eases memlx'rs of the Communist Party or of the League of Youth (Com- 
somols) have taken eoinplete charge of a camsuniers’ society, by request of the membe^rs. 
These have sometimes lM*en run as model stores. Thus we learn that “ Cooj'ierativc store 
No. 41 of tlie ()etolH*r dislriet. Moscow. stalTeil entin*ly by C'omsomols, is known as the 
bt»8t shop in the district, thanks mainly to the efforts of Horis U'vit, Comsomol manager. 
With a previous record of emlH* 7 . 7 . 1 ement-s, queues and underweighing, for the ton months 
that the Comsoinols ha\"e been in charge of the store there has m>t liecii a single complau^. 

“ Unit himself d(K»H not wait for goods to W brought to the store — he goe^out to 
get them. There had lioen no cigarettes — Levit went direct to the tobacco trust and saw 
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stafE an uniisually high proportion of persons disaffected towards the' com- 
munist regime. In 1930 it was found that Centrosoyus was employing 
no fewer than “ 136 former Mensheviks, members of the Bund, Social 
Revolutionaries, Kadets (constitutional democrats). Popular Socialists, 
anarchists and others ; 11 ministers of former governments ; 109 former 
merchants ; 82 ex-officers, of whom 34 served in the White Army. . . . 
Those figures were obtained only during the special purge that was carried 
out in 1930.*’ ^ The total personnel employed by the movement now 
reaches one million ; and it lias so far proved impossible to enrol anything 
like that number of trained and zealous, honest and industrious salesmen, 
cashiers and accountants. The cooperative personnel ”, it has been 
said, “ has been distinctly inferior ; bureaucrats on top ; slow, indifferent 
and rude employees on the bottom. . . . There have been more specuft tors, 
embezzlers, thieves and bureaucrats in the cooperative system than in 
any other branch of soviet enterprise.” Nor are there available in the 
USSR the 40,000 or 50,000 competent store managers that are requisite. 
In the four-fifths of the cooperative societies tliat o])erate in the villages, 
it is still usual for the committees of management to till all the salaried 
posts from among the village residents, very largely from members of the 
committeemen’s own families.-* It is jigainst much local opposition that 

to it that the fitore \ras supplied with cigarettes. He did the same regarding fruit. When 
food of poor quality i.s sent in, this Conisomol shop do<*s not pass it on to the* eon.sumer h\i\ 
sends it baek with complaints. 

“The 3300 consumers attached to this shop— no sinull nuinlMT to eater to — are 
workers employed in two printshops. The C’oinsrunol store k(*eps in touch with the 
workers, informing them wlien new assortments are reeiuved, and arrangi*s that the stuff 
be sold immediately after work-hours. I^*vit himself has made rejiorts in dejiart merits 
of the printshop and has sucreedeil in fulfilling demands and doing away with defects that 
were pointed out. 

“ Salesmen of the vegetable department wen* awarded premiums amounting to 40 jier 
cent of their wages during August and Septomter fur good work. All vegetables were 
carefully handled, tlu^ winter supply of potatoes was «}iiiekly and can*fully unloaded. Not 
only did the Comsomoks stop after work hours to see that the vegetable's were profHrly 
unloaded, but they attended 8ubvHnik.s in other warohoiiHes. This ston* is spotless. Kaeh 
salesman takes turn in suficrintending the eleaning. Accounts are in jKirfect f)rder. 
Each worker has passed the technical norrfi examination, and all are active in so<’ial and 
political workj* {Moacov' Daily News, Octoljcr 3, 1933). 

There are, we fear, very few cooperative sociotic.s of w hich such an cntliiisia.sfic report 
could be made, even by their warmest admirt^rs. 

* Fifteen Years' Soviet Building (in Kus.sian), 1932, p. 200. 

* Drastic measures are licing taken to raise the stamlard of these etioperat ive employees. 
Thus it was reported in June 1933 that “ About UX),000 workers employed in G.'ifK) stores 
of the consumers’ cooperative system have recently undergone an f‘xamination by sfx'cial 
committees sot up to decide their fitness for work in cooiK*rativcH. Over 12,990 of them 
have been found unfit and will be dismissed. 

“ In some regions the percentage of misfits was found to extremely high. In the 
Odessa Province 57*7 per cent of the cooperative w'orkers were disqualified by the examina- 
tion committees ; in Baku 38 per Cent of the workers w'ero dismissed ; in Northern Ossetia 
21 per cent. 

“ The cleaning was accompanied in many cities by sjK'cial meetings (‘ailed in the 
faetoricfi and offices to discuss the work of the crKiperative stores. Here the store (com- 
mittees reported on their work and in a number of (Mises the complaint lumks wore read 
to ascoitain the quality of the service rendered by the cooperative workers ’’ (Moacow 
Daily JVeies, June 16, 1933). 
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the Central Board strives continually to improve the training, and even 
the manners, of the huge staff of the movement. For the higher positions 
of greater responsibility than Halesmen, for whom, as we have mentioned, 
an elaborate scheme of coop<‘rative education exists, reliance has still to 
be placed, to a great extent, upon men and women qualified only by their 
long experiiuice in tl)e movement, some of whom have only reluctantly 
accepted the Bolshevik regime, and arc only very doubtfully in sympathy 
with the policy embodied in tlie successive Five-Year Plans. ^ There is 
accordingly ample explanation of the inability of the coiLSumers’ coopera- 
tive movement to undertake, at y)resent, the whole vast service of distribu- 
tion of comlnoditiea. 


Tht' liirffls of the donsmners' Cooparalivc in Retail Distribution 

Th<» task of the consumers’ c-ooperatiye movement in the USSR has 
not been made easit*r by tlie fact that a wliole series of encroachments 
upon wliat might have been considered its spliere have been made. In 
ItKh) the USSR Commissariat of Trade was reorganised into a Com- 
missariat of Supplu's, with a view to the more systematic regulation of 
tlie whole internal tra.d(‘ within the USSR, whether wholesale or retail (as 
distinguished from production, whicli was, at that date, left to the control 
of the Supreme Kconomio Council). Primarily, it secerns, the duties of 
the People's CVunmissar of Supplies were to be concentrated on the dis- 
tribution of foodstuffs (including sugar) from the farm or the factory 
right down to tin* consuim*?', who was to be increasingly served in the 
cities by a system of food factories, mechanised kitchens and public 
dining-lialls. Six great combines were at once established as independent 
financial entities, but under the direct superintendence ■ f the People’s 

' It is certainly «iUrlv Uclicvrd in ihr TSSK that ‘‘ever since the liepinning of the 
revolution, tin- ciifinics kA ihe ‘loviot^ have gi\t‘n a great lieal of their attention to the food 
snpplu‘s, that i.s, in the nio'.t \ ulnerahle spot in the soN^et organisation, attacking it on 
two fronts -tin the proiluction front in the kolkhosi, anil on the distribution front in the 
eooperaliNes Thus Vuirdn^ in eoininentiniz on the decree of IVcomlx'r 4. 1932, referred 
to the “ ant i-soviel element.** of the eonsuiners’ eoojH'rative movement, m-ho have un- 
fortunately not yet been ex|Hdled from ( ’eiitrosoyus 

The foilowing quotation from the loeal ne\vspa]>er of Xivastroy in OctolxT 1932, given 
in Um' Seir Itepuhlic (New York\ of May 24, 1933, typifies the readiness to attribute, evil 
to the eooperativi* ])ersonnel. hut it must not Ih' taken for truth. “ At the very moment 
tliat our romiminist Puriy is making; a determined effort to improve workers’ food supplies, 
class c'lieinies ur<* penetrating iiiti> our eof»|H»ratives. undermining their work and creating 
endh'ss food diffieulties. . . . The impudenee of our class enemies is boundless. They 
overehiirge, jioeketing the money, thus disrupting the price policy of the government. 
They steal and privately sell foodstuffs of which there is a shortage-butter, meat, sugar. 

. . . Of the nineteen jvrsons now on trial? almost every one is a lishenets (one deprived 
of his right of citizenship), or a kulak, or a former iiiorchaut who had concealed his identity 
•Tind wormed himself into the workers’ eoojK'rative of Xivastroy. . . . The harm they 
have done is enormous, and, under present conditions, esjieeially grave. There should be 
no mercy. The seiiteace of the proletarian court must remind all those who would mis- 
appropriatc public | socialist] pro|>crty, who wouUl try to attack us from the rear* that the 
punitive arm of the proletarian dictatorship will bring down upon them in every Hiatance 
the cxiromo pem|lty provided by the law of August 7.” 
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Zlommissar, for bread, meat, fish, vegetable oils, conserves and refrigeratifig 
stores. These combinations were to be joined by all undertakings large 
mough to be of “ All-Union ” or even of “ republic significance ; whilst 
lU smaller ones had to submit to the general direction and control of the 
jombines in order to ensure that the whole area was properly served. The 
Commissariats of Trade already existing in the republics, and the oblast 
50uncils of the consumers’ cooperatives, became, within the several spheres, 
.he representatives and agents of the USSR People’s Commissar of 
Supplies. It is not easy to ascertain to what extent this ambitious s(*heme 
)f coordinating under a People’s Commissar all the agencies engaged in 
rade came practically into operation. In September 1934 this com- 
nissariat was divided into two. The People’s Commissar of Supplies will 
low devote himself entirelj^ to managing and increasing the supplit‘S^of all 
oodstufiB (including vodka and tobacco) which require any kind of pre- 
ervation or “ processing ”. W^ien ready for retailing to tlie consumer, 
hese supplies will pass under the direction of a new People's Commissar 
f Internal Trade, who wdll exercise a general control over all arrangements 
Dr retailing, by whatsoever organisations. He will be n^sponsibh' for 
auctioning the number of retail shops in each area, and for determining 
chedules of maximum prices. Under these two new USSR (\)mmissariats 
here has begun a great development of direct government retailing of all 
orts of commodities in most of the large cities. “ Duririg the two years 
931 and 1932 the Government commercial system was extended almost 
ve times (from 14,700 shops on January 1, 1931, to 70,700 on January 1, 
932).’' ^ These commercial shops ”, which vary from great department 
tores down to the .smallest kio.sk or market counter, selling a limited 
ange of foodstuffs, or a particular line of goods in demand, charge rela- 
ively high prices, considerably above th<».se of the “ closed ” cofqMuati ves, 
ut often below those prevailing in the “ bazaar ", or open mark(‘t, whicli 
: is desired to bring down. 

In addition to these ciew “ government shops ", tliere have lieen, 
rom time to time, various other Retail .shops for wliicli the USSR Sov- 
arkom is ultimately responsible, namely, those opemed in Moscow, 
jeningrad and some other cities, by various manufacturing trust.s or 
ombincs, for the supply directly to the public of their »)wn j^roducts. We 
lay instance the shops selling textile fabrics opened l)y Textorg, a sub- 
idiary of the Textile Combine ; and those selling golf»she.s and otluT 
abber goods, opened by the Rubber Trust. This undisgui.sed ('ncroach- 
lent on the sphere of the consumers’ cooperative 80 cieti(‘s was much 
ssented ; and as it produced an obvious duplication of effort, its extension 
^as not encouraged. Much of the r^^ilirig by the trusts has therefore 
een abandoned. Some of the trusts have, however, pTsisted, fimling 
lis independent access to the consumer.s of great u.se in enabling them to 
)Uow more closely the variations in their desires. 

Ajewer rival in the field of retailing, maintained by the, USSR People’s 
Supply and Tradt in tkn USSH^ by W- Nrxlol, p. 31.^ 
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Commissar for Foreign Trade, is that of Torgsin — the name given to the 
extensive chain of shops in prominent positions, together with sales 
counters indioteLs and tourist offices, now opened to the number in«the 
of over one tliousand, in scores of cities and towns, for the sale 
of all sorts of commodities, exclusively for foreign valuta, gold and silver, 
or precious stones. This enterprise, begun in 1930 on a small scale in 
Moscow and Jjcningrad, and at first restricted to foreign customers, had 
for its object, not so much th(‘ making of profit for the state, as the collec- 
tion of foreign valuta for use in paying for imports. It proved so success- 
ful, and seemed to meet such a keenly felt need, that the doors of the 
Torgsin shops w(Te presently opened to all comers, irrespective of 
nation** lity, providc^d only that they were able to pay for their purchases 
in goi^, silver or ])recious stones, as well as foreign valuta, including drafts 
on Torgsin resulting from deposits made abroad — thus affording to foreign 
friends a conveni(‘nt alt(‘rnative to the despatch of parcels containing 
prescuits. 

The consumers in Moscow, Leningrad aiul Kiev are even promised, 
at an early date probably in 193G, the opening of “ one-price stores”, 
after the model of ttn^ Woolwortli establishments in the American and 
west(‘rn Europ(‘an eiti(*s. These will be maintaint‘d by the Administration 
of Department Stores l)e[)artm*‘nt of the USSR Commissariat of Supplies. 
They will b<‘gin by retailing housidiold nce(‘S*<ities. haberdashery, knitted 
goods, ])erfumes and cosmetics, in on**, three and live rouble departments. 
There will also be koi)ek counters for ri])bons, pins, rubber bands, 
pencils and sh(»e laces. There will also lu* a cafeteria, where purchasers 
will jiurcliast* special slot coins to (‘liable th(‘m to help themselves to iced 
coffee, hot rolls and various ]>astrics. 

We come now to nUailing (Miterprises of particular lo* ’ bodies. We 
niav mention tirst tin* huge retail trad(‘ long done by the Commissariat 
for Suppli<‘s of the RSFSR in some of the larger cities of that republic. 
Though tlies(‘ shops ami kiosk> an* organised according to oblast or city 
boundaries, and usually bear a local name, tliev do not usually belong to 
th»‘ local governing bodies luit U» tlie RSFSR People s Commissar of 
Supplies. In Moscow he lias an elU)rmou^ ilepartment store in the centre 
(»f tin* cit V', whi(’li is e.xtremely well e<|uipped and liberally stocked with 
every conc<‘ival)Ie c(»niinodity tor household use. Smaller departmental 
stores exist in streets in other quarters of the city, together with special 
shops for till' sah' of sho(‘s, cl(»tliing. wine and tobaceo. and a large number 
of kiosks and street-stands selling candy, cigarettes, etc. -making a total 
of ov’er 5()b selling points, at which the Peoples I ommissar for Trade 
deliberat^dy competes with the ettnsumers cooperative societies : not, 
iiuleed, by lower prices hut by more varied stocks, and chiefly, it is said, 
with iuU'iit to supply modtds in organisation and meilunls of retail 
distribution. 

Second in magnitude only to the extensive retail trading of the I^SFSR 
People’s Conimis.sar liimself, is that conducted by various local authorities 
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in the RSFSR. Much the most important of these enterprises is that 
called Mostorg which was originally organised as a joint-stock com- 
pany to retail the products of Moscow producing trusts, in which the 
executive committee of the Moscow oblast had, in 1928, 77*2 per cent of 
the stock, whilst 10*3 per cent was held by certain trusts in the oblast, 
11*2 per cent by the Moscow Municipal Bank and 1*3 per cent by the 
USSR People's Commissar of Finance — thus entirely owned by public 
authorities. It was managed by a board of five directors, (dected by the 
corporate shareholders, and assisted by a larger council on which tlu? trade 
unions and the local governing bodies were represented. Already in 1929 
its total capital was over 10 million roubles. It had then nine wholesale 
divisions, which supplied its retail departments with hardware, technical 
equipment, chemicals, building supplies, knitted goods, textiles, cl/trhing, 
office equipment and jewellery. It supplied materials for all building 
works in the oblast, and contracted with factories for t he supply of working- 
clothes and overalls of their staffs. It long had a monopoly of the supply 
of the Moscow public offices with lead peiK'ils ! Its total turnover in 
1928-1929 was 288 million roubles ; at a working cost of under 8 j)er cent. 
Already in 1929 it had 225 shops and stores (about half in Moscow city), 
and over 50(K) employees. In 1933 it was entirely reorgauis(*d and [)laced 
immediately under the administration of the Mos<*ow City Soviet.* On 
the other hand, the Leningrad City Soviet dot‘.s not itself maintain any 
retail stores. 

Another type of retailing organisation is that undertaken for their 
own products by trusts of local significance, and thus under tin* flirection 
of the municipal or other local soviet. “ Mosselprom for iiistance, was 
long a Moscow trust, employing some 15,000 jaTsons in factories j)roflncing 
candies, macaroni, fancy confectionery, beer, tobacco, toys and other small 
articles. Half its product was taken wdiolesale by the consunuu's’ cooptTa- 
tive organisation, the USSR trusts or the state (export organisation. But 
the other half Mosselproirr marketed itself in .Moscow through its own 40 
stores and 400 kiosks, anrl a large number of agencies in restaurants, 
hotels, etc. It has now ceased to exist as a .separat<‘ ent ity, and its produc- 
tion and distribution have been taken over by difft'rent cornmi.ssariats 
land the Moscow City Soviet. 

The Ukraine stands second only to the RSFSR in tin* magiiitude and 
range of the retail trading conducted practically by its own Sovnarkom 
under various commissariats. 

In another field vre have to notice the district pharmacy or drug-ston», 
which, as a part of the public medical service, is everywhere condiK’ted by 
the People’s Commissar of Health of^he particular constituent or auto- 

^ We may mention here the sc'Ulom clortcrihe«l comniiHeion nliopH mAirUainetl in inowt 
cities by the manicipal authoriticft for offering for sale all sortM of miHt'ellaneouH articlon, 
at prices fixed by the owners, on a eommi.<<Hion of 2o jH'r wiit. 'rhew lake the place of the 
pawnbrokers' establishments of western Europe as an easy means of <lispoRal of unwanted 
oddmeats of personal belongings, misfitr, discarded ornanicntH, cost -off clothing and 
“ white elephants " of every kind. 
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nomous republic. These district pharmacies are, however, to be found only 
in the urban areas. In the rural areas drugs are dispensed by the visiting 
medical practitioner or his assistants. ^ 

Nor do all these shopkeeping enterprises of the USSR and republic 
governments, or of the ol)laHL or municipal governments, or of the trusts 
and combines tliat tli<;y control, exhaust the list of rivals in retailing with 
wliich the consunuirs’ cooperative movement has to contend. Other forms 
of cooperation also compete for the consumers’ shopping. Some retail 
shops in the. citi(‘s an^ maintained by the manufacturing associations of 
owner-pnxlucers (incops), for the sale of linen, embroidery, toys and small 
articles of wood or leather. There arc artels of bakers who keep retail 
shops for conf(‘ctioncry. Much more impf»rtant, however, is the com- 
petiti^ii, to wliich we shall n^cur in our subsequent chapter entitled “In 
Place of ih*o(it ”, of th«‘ collective farms in entering into contracts directly 
with })articiihir factories, as well as of the individual peasants, in the direct 
supj)ly of city cuslom(?rs with all sorts of foodstuffs ; from stalls in public 
markets or (*vcn from bask(‘ts in the streets, down to the ubiquitous 
offering for sah* to travellers of (‘ooked food at every j)rovincial railway 
station. ‘ Thb «ii), ‘t <u])j)ly of tin* consumer was, during 1932, greatly 
widened, so far as conc. rns the two-thirds or four-fifths of the peasants 
who are niemlM*rs of cohort ive farms, by the definite instructions of the 
USSK People’s Commissar lor .Vgriculture that the whole surplus of the 
collectivised produ<*t, <ivej and ab()V<* the fixed quota due to the govern- 
ment and after all the govt'rnment exactions had l)ccn duly met, together 
with everything produced mdivulually by the members, may be freely sold 
anywh(‘re, at any price, to t lie consumers, either individually or collectively 
in the oj)en market - or diiect to tin* factories or trusts, or to the public 
restaurant and Imtels, or to any of tin* consumers’ cooperative organisa- 
tions eitln'i* m se])ar.ite transactions or on standing contlacl.•^.^ Nothing 
is b>rl>idden to tin* s»‘ll**r> except j)urcliase for n*sale at a profit, and sale 
lo known sp''i iilat(»rs. , 

* '!%• at ili<* ‘.iaii*»M>, and ilu* >iip|»lv tn)llry cars? on the plat- 

forms. an* provnleU hv tlif* 1-ual c‘n.»|M*rat im* sifi u'ties. Tin- tliniii^»-ears on the trains are 
nilminis1en-fl hv the I'SSlt ^^)lnmI^>al^at for Internal 'I'raUe. ^ 

** 'riiis •• ojii-n marUi t ” si llin*: has lxH*n the suhjert of ever-varying decrees and 
miiiiieipal re^ulnlions. At ime*" ln»ih Indore a!id afier NKP. ii has been eiieonraped and. 
even stimiilateil, iii »)i\h'r to supplement th«‘ insiilh<’iei»t supplies hnui^ht forward hy the 
eo(»jH*rnt ive <»ryani''ai i«»n. 'riieii it has diseourap*d ami even ret're^sed, partly l>ocause 
the market muld rmt pra«'titally l>e restrj<*t«*d to direct sale^ from pnxiuccr to 

j’oiiHiimer. and " Hjx'culation ’* (meaning huyme in order to resell nt a profit) became 
rampant ; jmrtly Im'Cuus** the crowds t>f |H'asanis were not only dirty and disoixiorly. but - 
also ohatnietive to trnflie ; and partly U'eaiis**, in times of sliort svniply, oiitrajieoiis prices 
were asked, as the lK‘*:iiinmi: «>f the hargaininu eharaeteristie of the t^riental hazaar. 
Tliew* w'ere naively eifeci l»y foreigners as«if they w<*n‘ the actual prices at which the 
commodities changed hands ! (hie distinguished e\|s*rt. sent out to discover tlie state of 
the eropa. varied his afi'rieultiiral invest icationa by sin'iidinj; an liour in the ojxui market 
of every city he visitcni, making no purchases, but askiii|i the price of everything, and care- 
fully noting what^'ver he was ask'fii, in due course reporting! this a,*! Is'inp the actual prioe 
level ! • 

* eVntrosovus itw'lf makes large purehas**s b\ standiru; eontraols with kolkhoai and 
ineops. Hut what stands in the way of an imlelinite extension of this syatom of whole* 
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Recent Encroachments on the Sphere of the Consumers^ 
Cooperative Movement 

Apart from the maintenance and even the increased development of 
the various rival distributing agencies that we have described, the last 
three or four years have witnessed a scries of definite encroachments on 
the sphere heretofore assigned to the consumers’ cooperative movement. 
It has become definitely part of the policy of the government to relieve 
both Centrosoyus and the local societies of part of the burden of their 
ever-increasing work. Although they have come to deal with over 70 per 
cent of the retail distribution of commodities in the USSR, there is no 
longer any idea of their eventually undertaking the whole of it. It is 
doubtless on other grounds that the associations of owner-proffucers, 
whether in manufacturing artels or in collective farms, have latelyrec«M ved, 
as already mentioned, so greatly enlarged a freedom to sell tlu^ir products 
directly to the consumers, either in their own shops or at tlur public 
markets, instead of this supply necessarily going through the consumers’ 
cooperative societies. There were other grounds, too, for the stc^ady 
expansion of retailing by the central or local government that we have 
described. Possibly the most important of the recent encroachments on 
the actual or potential sphere of the consumers’ cooperative movement 
has been the transfer to the factories themsidves by decre(‘ of December 4, 
1932, of the whole property and all the functions of the closed coop(‘ra1ive 
societies (ZliK) attached to the larger and more important factori(‘S, 
usually thowse having more than 2000 employees.' Under this (h^cree, in 
which the Central Board of Centrosoyus reluctantly accpiiesced, soiru* 350 
of the larger consumers’ , cooperative societie.s, w'itli st)metliing lik«‘ three 
million members, have been transformed. All their buildings and eejuip- 
ment, with their farms and other enterprises, have bcfii transferrerl to 
the factories for the employees of which they catered, with no cither com- 
pensation for the capital expenditure that had been incurred by the 

sale supply with regard to foodstuffs is the ncccsHity for sulunittirig any largo struks to 
some process^ of drying or proservalion, or else of construrling and maintaining hugo 
cold-storage cstablL-shments. 

^ The dccrcM; of December 4, 1932, applies a similar principle to all the other closed 
cooperative societies (such as those for particular vocations and iniiiLstrie.s, thos(« for the 
state farms (Sovkhosi) and those for the fac*U»rios having fewer than 2000 cmpbrnHw), 
but not so drastically as in the ca.se of the 262 factories, having each over 2(K)0 employees, 
which were then specified. In other cosea, the closed coojwjrative societies are to eontiniie 
in ojustence, and in connection vrith the cooperative hierarchy headed by the Ontral 
Board of Centrosoyus, but to bo also subject to the authority of the factory management. 

In all the factories where the closfHi workers’ cooperatives wore left intaet (and these 
constitute a majority) the position of the factory director in nogulating the utilisation of 
the products assigned by the Statu for the workers of the f>artiriilar factory has bfM*n con- 
siderably strengthened. The factory administration provides transport facilities for the 
closed workers* cooperative, helps to organise vegetable garrlens and invests considerable 
sums in the cooperative. The form in which the factory administration fMirtiripates in 
the work of the cooperatives, and the financial aid given by it. are laid down in special 
agreeiQpnts conclnd^ between CentrofK.yus and the Peoplo's rk^mmissariats of each 
industry** (Supply and Trade in the USSR, by W. Nodel. 1934, p. 87). 
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cooperative organisation than the nominal creation of loans to the factories, 
bearing no interest and without any term for repayment, which Centro- 
soyus may ^include in its balance sheet among the cooperative assets. 
The members of the transfoiined cooperative societies suffer, indcecf, no 
pecuniary loss, not even that of the small sums paid up on their shares in 
the societies now dissolved, as these sums, bearing no interest, still benefit 
the same individuals as trade union members working in the particular 
factories concerned. But they now partic^ipate in the management of 
their food and other supplies, not as cooperative shareholders, but as 
factory workers who are members of their trade union ; they attend the 
shop, brigade or shift met^tings of their co-workers, in lieu of those of the 
cooperative society ; an<l instciad of voting for the committee of manage- 
ment that society, they vot<; for the shop, brigade or shift representatives 
on the factory commission for supplies, and otlier committees, as they do 
for th<*ir main factory committee* (FZK). The production and distribu- 
tion of food and the n'tailing of other commodities continues as before, 
but it now becomes an integral part of the work of the factory management. 
The suj)erintendent or director of tin*, factory, subject to the combine or 
trust and of tin* ; Mvnjirkom, takes over the responsibility for these func- 
tions from the former < ooperative society’s committee of management, 
ineinding the adiuinist ration (d farms and otlier cooperative departments, 
hitherto under the authority of the cooperative hierarchy, headed by the 
Central Board ofC’eiitrosoyus. The intention and object of this momentous 
decn*e was avowedly this very su])erscssion of consumers’ cooperative 
management bv factory management. It was believed that greater 
elliciency in food siipjily, and retail distribution, and a more exact issue 
of ration cardsd \Nould be s<*cured by cutting away these large factory 
rt'tailing establishments (OltS) from their dependence on the overburdened 
( Vntrosovu*', whilst leaving them Iree to purchase wiitii they chose. 


whether tlin*ctlv fixuii >t«ite (U' muiucipal departments acting either as 
wholesalers, manufacturers or agricultural proilucers. or from the manu- 
fa(‘turing associatiims ol owner-producers (ineops), or the consumers 
cooperative iiioveTueiit itselt. A special coniinission or sub-committee of 
the factory cominitt<M* for suj>plies is appointed to replace the cooperative 
conunitteo of management. To manage what has become the new depart- 
ment of factory supplies, a deputy director, who will usually be the past 
president of tlu‘ closed t-ooixTative soi*iety, is appointed b} the factory 
director, subject to tlu' consent of this special commission of supplies. 
From the constitutional standpoint, in short, wdiat has happened is a 
transfer of these llbO-odd important enterprises from the consumers’ co- 
operative hierarchy t o t he t wo hierarchies of the trade union and t he soviets.* 

1 A Bcnitinv uf tho ixtsoiih fornuTly siipplk-a through [74 of] those 8hoi>s established 

t... Ita" S ..p,aw ky .1.™. 

nrrUon with the 74 f«tt..ric oonormnl. and tm right to U- »«i.plu'd with factor} rations 
(Sutmh and Trade in fOr I’SSH. hv . Nodol. 1034. p. Hti). 

^ThodecrA. of lh>^m»H.r 4. 1932. is available in Kngliah in various summ^H^such 
as that, in the Slavonic Nfriru' for the first quarter of 1933 : Moncou! My A sirs, NoAjmber 



The Principle of Self-Supply 

On the other hand, the consumers’ cooperative societies have been 
repeatedly pressed, during the last four years (1932-1935), to extend their 
operations from distribution to agricultural production. Why should not 
every one of the forty or fifty thousand separate societies, instead of 
contenting itself with handling the commodities supplied to it by Centro- 
soyus, endeavour to make its members independent of the vagaries of the 
transport system, independent of the shortcoming of the central organisa- 
tion, and, to a large extent, independent also of tlie sovkhosi and kolkhosi 
on which they could not always count ? Hence each of tlie various 
societies of consumers was urged to take on the task of producing for its 
own members such things as vegetables and fruit, and the prodirce of 
piggeries and dairies, with which to eke out and vary th(» sometimes 
exiguous ration to which their cards as producers entitled tlicm. We 
have here one more instance of that multiformity to wliich the USSR 
constitution is so much addicted. Many of the larger consumers' societies, 
and a few of the smaller ones, accordingly took to “ self-sup{)ly ” in this 
sense, with the result not only of making a perceptible addition to the 
nation’s supplies,, but also of satisfying more of their nuunbers' desires. 
Some idea of the magnitude already attained in this independent produc- 
tion by the consumers’ societies may be gathered from tin* following 
statistics. At the end of the year 1933 no fewer than *11)29 consumers’ 
cooperative societies had their own koopkhosi or farms (excluding UWO 
others maintained by the factory supply departments (( )KiS), n‘pr(‘senting 
former closed cooperative societies). The cooperative societies' farms 
sowed 305,800 hectares with potatoes, and 103,100 liectares with otlnu' 
vegetables. They produced 1,082,200 tons of potatoes, and 703,200 tons 
of other vegetables. They posses.sed 003,500 pigs and 299,300 launed 
cattle — ^truly a considerable addition to the nation's food supj)ly ! * 


The Ejctent.of the Market 

It is noUeasy to forecast the future sphere of the consumers' coopua- 
tive movement in the USSR. With regard to tlie principal issue, there is, 
however, no doubt. The service of divstribiition will certainly remain 
under the control not of the producers of the particular commodities and 
services but of the consumers and users thereof. What (*annot be fore- 
seen is how this control will be shared among the various forms that may 
be taken by the consumers’ organisation. There is to be considered the 
necessary provision for the needs of /he future generations of cit izens, 

18» 1932, December 23, 1932 ; Manchester Onardim^ DtK'ombcr 6, 1932. The lengthy 
memorandum (in Russian) ** On the Organisational Structure of the CoiiMumem* Coopora- 
tive System issued by the Central Board of ControsoyuH in January 1933, givos a sig- 
nificaotly extenuating explanation of the decree. 

^ Article by Centrosoyus pn ** International Cooperative Day in the USSR ”, in Inter- 
aationdl Cooperative Alliance Review of International Cooperation, October 1933. p. 375. 
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which cannot logically or safely be entrusted to the representatives of the 
actual consumers of to-day. There are some kinds of commodities and 
services we, may instance the manufacture of requisites for the defejace 
forces and the postal service- of which the government itself is the only 
consumer or user. There are others, such as railway transportation and 
road maintenance, and nearly all kinds of municipal activities, for which 
there can scarcely lx? any practicalde voluntary organisation of individual 
consumers as sueJi, as distinguislied from municipal citizenship. Finally, 
there is the problem of supplying the needs of such .agglomerations of 
consumers as tin; workers in particular factories or other establishments, 
or persons engaged in particular vocations, when the distribution of com- 
moditi(‘s and services can perliaps be most conveniently administered by 
these ^xrticular agglorneiations of “ producers ”, as distinguished from 
geogra])hi(*ally d(dined associations of consumers at large. As we have 
already described, the trade unions .are, in the USSR, assuming not only 
the control but also the actual administr.ation of vast ser\dces enjoyed by 
their members, sudi as social insurance. Thus there is certainly a place 
in the organisation of distribution for the state d(‘])artment and the 
municipality on the hand, and for administration by industrial or other 
establishments on tin* other, or even by associations of producers such as 
the trade unions. How (‘xactly the relative sjdieres of each of these, and 
of th<‘, various consumers' e(i(ip, rative societies, can best be demart'tated, 
in dith'rerd communities, at diif(*rent stages of social development, remains, 
we tliink, for the future to deeide. It may be suggested that the answer 
to the en(|uiry may turn on the conditions in whicli it proves possible to 
seeure, from one <jr other kind (»f social institution, the most eflieient 
management of particular branches of distribution. The consumers’ 
(•(Hiperative soeh^y m.iy \\ell ecuitinue to l>e the best alter' itive to the 
proiit-making sho])keejier for the siij)}>ly of household commodities to all 
the re.siilents in th** rural village, and. indeed, to all but closely segregated 
(U* e.\c(‘pt ionallv specialised group> of resiihuits jn the cities. It may be 
that, in the cities, some speci.il LO'oiqH of consumers may l)e able to wseciire 
more etlicieiit management tlian a consumers' cooperative society is likely 
to supply, if the distrilnition of hoUM'hold commodities to sueit groups is 
dealt with (bv tlie aid (d’ advi.'^tuy committees concerned only with sup- 
plies) as part of the administration of tlie establisliments in which their 
members are tunphiyed. In either ease it is <listribution under the direc- 
tion of the consumers of tlie (’ommculities and services they desire, not 
under the direction of the producers of those particular commodities. 
Similarly, wliere the gov(*rnmiuU or tin' municipality undertakes vast 
scTviees for (‘ommon use, or in i\\9 interests of future generations, it. 
does so as a tiniversal association of consuiin*rs. under the control of the 
<‘itizens; and not under tliat of the particular workers wlio produce these 
services. , 
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THE VOCATION OP LEADERSHIP 


In the constitution of Soviet Communism, as wc have se(ui, the adult 
inhabitant, apart from specific legal disqualifications, finds separate pro- 
vision made for his or her participation and representation in three distinct 
capacities, namely, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer. We 
have now to add, to this unjMiralleled elaborateness of the representative 
system, an artificially constructed category that we can best describe as 
one of super-citizens. These men and women arc not witlulravci from 
ordinary life or common citizenship. They have a conscious responsibility 
greater and deeper than that of the plain man or woman. They are held 
to a higher standard of behaviour, under a more string(Mit discipline. 
They are, in fact, selected out of the mass for the exercise of a special 
vocation,^ and the fulfilment of a particular duty based u])on a definite 
creed, namely, that of ‘‘ Marxism ” as authoritatively interpreted from 
time to time. This select body, universally known as the. Communist 
Party, or simply as the Party ” — everyone else being" non-Party'* — 
may easily be deemed the most important part of the effective constitu- 
tional structure of the USSR.^ It must, however, be noted that, unlike 
those parts of the constitution of the USSR that we hav(» aln^ady described 
— the multiform democracy of Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer and 

' The English word vocation ” was, for the* fir>t few centuries of its use. limited to a 
“calling by God or by Jeans Thrist Sinw the sixteenth rcnlnry it ha.s iiu-rea-singly 
been used indiseriminately for any Bpeeialiat‘d oueupathm, although usually with n-fenMieo 
to one having some sort of professional organisation or qualitieatiori. Thus Hohhes eould 
assert, in that “Some laws an* addn^ssed ... to particular provinces; sf»me to 

particular vocations, and some to particular men “ {The. L^vinthan, liy Thoina.s HoMk‘ 8, 
II. xxvi. 137). But political qr any other public leadership has, in Fhiglaiid, seldom ls‘on 
recognised as a specialised occupation. 

^ Innumerable manuals and pamphhds arc to lx* had in Russian dtseribing the 
constitution^ principles and duties of the Communist Party, ami its junior subsidiaricH 
(Comsomols, Pioneers and Octobrists). ’ There ar«» also histories of the Party in Russian, 
such as HUtory of RuMian Social Ucmttcracy, JHU8-IU07y liy 1^. Martov, Moscow, 192,3 ; 
Uisiory nf the Russian Sficial Jh'mocrntic Party, by M. X. Lyadov, Mos( f>w, 10<H), 192r>. 
Among sources more accessible may U? mentioned (*ivic Traininf/ iti Soviet Russia and 
Making Bolsheviks, both by S. N. Hari)er, University of Chicago, l!h3l ; the good chapter 
entitled “ The Communist I*arty **, by Jerome Davis, in Russia in the Srcontl J)ec4uh\ 
edited by Stuart Ch*iae and others. New York, 192H ; Histoire du jtririi romntuniste de. 
rUBSS {Parti bolcherik), by E. Yaroslavsky, Paris, 1931 (which is stated to have l>een 
translated from the Russian also into German, Spanish, Turkish, Tartar, (liinese and 
Yiddisch) ; Oeschichte des Bolshevismus, by Rosenberg, 1932, fcranslatod as IlisUtry of 
Bolshevism, 1033 ; La Revolution russe, by Henri Hollin, vol. ii. cniitletl “ IjO Parti bol- 
chevisie **, Paris, 1931 ; Soviet Rule in Russia, by W. R. Batscdl, 192t* ; The Soviet State, 
by B. VV. Maxwell, 1934, pp. 38-47 ; Outline Histofy of the t'ommunist Party of the Sni'iet 
Union, by N. M. Popov, 1935, translated from the lOth Russian edition ; The. Seventeenth 
Conference of the CPSU in Questions and Answers, compiled hy S. Sheftel (Cc»o|iorative 
Publishing Sooir.ty of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 1033), aaorcls a cofivenient view of 
pfesent policy. 
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Man as a Consumer — the Communist Party has no organic connection 
with the Soviet Government by statute or other form of law. Neither 
the organisation nor the activities of the Communist Party are so mach 
as mentioned in the “ Fundamental Law ”, or in any statutory amend- 
ments of it. Nor has the Party any legal authority over the inhabitants 
of the USSR, not even over its own members ! The only sanctions that 
the Party can use to control its members are those of reprimand and 
expulsion ; and th(\se entail no legal disability. The Party members 
enjoy no statutory privileges. They are individually under the same 
obligation as other citizens to obey the law of the land ; and they can be, 
and are, prosecutinl and punished, like other people, for any action con- 
demnet* by the law. The Communist Party appears, in fact, to have 
pra(;ti<?!tlly the same status under the law as a Roman Catholic order, such 
as the Society of .Fesus, has, or used to have, in a Roman Catholic country. 
If the Party influence's or directs the policy of individuals or public 
authorities, it does so only by p(‘rsuasion. If it exercises power, it does 
so by “ keeping the coiuscitmcc ” of its own members, and getting them 
elected to oflice by the popular vote. Even when not holding public 
oilice, tlu* Party memhri^ act as missionaries among the non-Party citizens 
in the organisations of (*v<*ry kind throughout the USSR. It is in this way 
that the Party secures the popular consent to, or at least the popular 
ac-<piicscenci‘ in, the jK)lic\ that it promotes. 

The Communist Party has, since its establisliment, changed not only 
its name but also its function. It was created, as the Bolshevik section 
of the Social Democratic Party nf Hu.ssia, primarily as the instrument of 
revolution. It was r(»ni inued and stn'ugthened, after the seizure of power, 
in October 1917, as the organ by which the revolution could be maintained 
and dirccte<l. It e.xists tii-day, as the student of politic... science will 
realise, chieliy as the means bv whicli tlie peoj)le of the USSR, in all their 
multiform jjartieipation in Lmveniineiit that we have described, are con- 
tiniiouslv supplied with inti'lleetual leadership. • lo give this leadership, 
not merclv at tlie centre c»r ironi the .lieights, but ubiquitously, in the 
factory or on the farm, no less than ai election meetings, is the service 
whicli the voluntarily recruited membership of this remarkable companion- 
ship adopts as its litc-dutv. Then* has, in fact, been created, as part of 
the constitutional structun* i»f the USSR, a highly organised ^Vation of 
Leadership. 

How the i'ommunist Partif Arose 

The student of the numerous books and pamphlets, articles and letters, 
emanating from tlie little groups of'Russian revolutionary exiles iluring 
the first fifteen years of tlie jircseiit century will ha\e no doubt about the 
origin and purpose of this organisation. Though the Social Democratic 
Party — the definitely Marxian successor to half a dozen waves of revolu- 
tionary activitv since 1825 — was inaugurated at Minsk in 1898, it. was 
Vladimir llycirUlianov, at that time not yet widely known as N. Lenin, 
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who, from 1900 onward, gradually gave the nascent party its unique form. 
Unlike his Russian predecessors— unlike every other party organiser — 
Lenin had no use, witliin the Party, for mere sympathisers,* for partially 
converted dis(’i])les, for adherents who based their acts on Christianity or a 
general huinanitarianism, or on any other theory of social life than 
Marxism, nor eveji for those whose interpretation of Marxism difl’ered 
from his own. It was not a body of electors prepared to give him their 
votes that ho was collecting. l\ipular election had practically no place 
in Tsarist Russia. For the instrument of revolution that h(‘ was forging 
he needed something different from an electoral force, namely, a (*oin- 
pletely united, highly disciplined and relatively small body of ‘‘ pro- 
fessional revolutionists wlio should not onlyJiave a common chhhI and 
a common programme but should also undertake to giv(» their wli^'e lives 
to a single end, the overthrow of the entire governmental structure of tiie 
autocratic police state The cr(‘ation of such a body was no easy task. 
In interminable controversies between 1900 and 191(5, we watch Lenin 
driving off successively all whom ht‘ could not persuade to accept his 
model ; all whom he considered compruinistTs or temporise rs ; o})por- 
tunists or reformisl.s ; half-coiwertcil sympathisers wlio clung to one 
or other form of mysticism for which Karl Marx had found no place ; 
the Menshev'iks who acct'pted alliances with liberalism or had other 
“bourgeois’’ tendencies, ami the Social Revolutionaries who. as he 
thought, dreamt that mdiviilucd acts of terrorism would eventually evolve 
a new society out of the p<‘asant community of the Mir. With all these 
elements it cannot rightly be said that Lenin was intolerant. He allow(*d 
thiit they were ffdly entitled to go their own way. lli> attitmle was one 
of patiently e.xplaining to them the superior ellieiency of his own line of 
action, and of insisting on taking his own ei)urse, with however small a 
fragment of <liseiples. It was, as he w’as always demonstrating, neither 
he nor they, nor any group whatsoever, that would make the revolution, 
but the proletarian mas.s,f wdiieh hud to hv inspired to the nee(‘ssary aetion, 
and then guided and led in tlie ^oeial reeonstruetion that must follow'. 
For this supreme purpose what was needecl was a membership, wdiether 
small or great, that w'as devoid not only of division but also of dubiety ; 
so disciplined as to be abl<‘ to take combined action without hesitation as 
soon as th(‘ word was gi\eri ; and so iiniteil in their socialism as to be 
capable of patiently embodying it in practical a<lininistration when the 
time for reconstruction came. If the reader w ill think of this membership, 
provisionally, as a united confraternity, a wid(‘ly spread eornpanionship, 
or as a highly disciplined order, profes.sing a distinct and dogmatic polit ical 
creed, and charged with a particulaf vocation, rather than as a political 
party, he will approach nearer to an understanding of its present-day 
characteristics and of its sociological significance. 

During the Great Wai the cleavage bctw'een Lenin’s party and all 
the pther revolutionary sections became ever more acute, iionin, from 
the first, took up the attitude that the war was, on ^ both sides, an 
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“ imperialist ” quarrel, with which the socialists of eve^’ country had 
nothing to do, except in so far as, by opposing their several governments, 
they could, in every country, convert the war between different groyps 
of nations into a revolutionary uplieaval of the workers against the land- 
lords and capitalists, probably entailing civil war. All the other sections 
in Russia rej(»ct(Ml this “ d(?f(*atist ” attitufle, {iiid supported the govern- 
nKiiit, more or l(\ss cr)nsist(*ntly, in the (hifence of the country. The 
growing unpopularity of tlie war among all classes played into Lenin’s 
hands. Tlu^ narrowly r(‘strict(‘d band of “ yjrofessional revolutionists ” 
that he had been slowly forming during the preceding decade, had grown, 
by February 1917, to what th(;n seemed the respectable number of about 
disj)er8(*d, throughout tlie (‘ities of the tsarist empire. That all 
these •^•re in earru'st about th<* matter was to some (jxtent guaranteed 
by th(‘ constant danger of prosecution, imprisonment and exile that the 
m(*re memb<‘rship of a revolutionary partv had involved.* 

But tin* umditrusive rccrutiing. and the se(*ret admission by local 
grfnij)s scattered all over Hussia, W(*re inc()mpati]>lc, alike with any 
scruj)ulously careful sidection of members and with the (‘laboration of 
])arty machimry ‘)!ji!ig the eight months of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in 1917, the membership of the partv. still called the Russian 
Workmen's Soeijd Democratic Party (Bolsh^'vik), grew rapidly to nearly 
In aft«*r its accession to ])ow«*r. the highly discijdined Party 

* 'I’o tlx* rllu x-iwv of ihr orciini-'jUinri. aiiil tt) \]iv aiim'/inj: s\icmt>s of the Party that 
liiid oriiani'ird. Mr. 11. ti. WrIN l»or»* tfsiiinony in 11^20: From end to 

l•Ild o! and in tlx* Ii^ls■^lan•^^M*aklnJLr < ominnnit \ tliroiitrhont the wrnld. there existed 

onl\ one .six't of jieople u ho had < onnnon treix ral idea.*< ii}»on u hieli to work, a common 
faith arxl a <-ominon uill, and lliat va-* the Coinmuni.'^t Party. While all the rest of nu8>ia 
wa.-^ either ajia»lu*iie iik<* the |uM'«:tnfr\. or pirrulo-ish ;\t sixe.s and .seven.-^, or given over 
til violenee and fe.ir, the ( \iinnmni'*ts U*lieved and were ]ire])ared to a Nuineric'ally 
they Wi're and are a ^<•r> "ix.dl ji.iri «»f the l\iixv.ian jiojmlaliun. . . Nevertheless, 

iM'eaii.si* It wii" III tlxihe i«*riililf il.ix^ tlx* •inl\ ori:aiii*iat ion whuh tra\<‘ men a eommon idea 
of aetion. eoinmoii fiirninl.i.- and nunii.il i onliiieneo'-. it ahlt* to M-r/.e and retain eontrol 
iif the .srna.shfd Kiiijiire. Ii and c i> the only niri of ailyiinistrai ive solidarity possible 
in Kii.^^sin. The.M* :iinhnjruoU'< ail\ eiitnoTs \ch«» ii.'ive he( n and an* afllietiiig Kiissia. ^vlth 
the support of the \\e-ti*rn Po\\er<. I>eniKin, F.ol- liak. Wraiijiel and the like, stand for 
no cuidiiig pnneiple aixl offer no -eiurity of any sort mum whieh mt'iis eonlidenee ean 
(Ty.s1alli**e. The\ are e>-M*ntially hrisiand':. The Pommiini^t l'art\. hn\ve\^*r one may 
iTitiii.^e It. d<H*s einliod\ an idea, and can he r**liod on to stand hy it< ii.iea. So far it is 
a thing morally higher than anuhin^ ih.u ha** vet luvn hriaight agaiii'^T it. It at onc^ 
seeiirc'd fhe pa^ivi* Mippnrt of the pea-^ant ina*". h\ jiermittini: ihem to lake land from 
the estates and hv making peaee with ilermany. It restored oriler — aftcT a frightful lot 
of nhooting - in the great lowii.^. For a time everyhoihv found carrying arms without 
authoritv was .*4hot. Thi.< ac'tion was i lumsy aixl hniial hut elh'i iivt*. lo rc'tain its 
power the Coinniunist CJoverniiient orgaiiiseil KMraordmary Commis.'sions with praciieally 
uiilimitc'd po\v<*r.H, and enished out all opptisiixm hy a Iveil 1 error. Much that that Red 
^IVrror did wan cruel aiul frightful, it w.as lately controlled hv narrow-minded men. and 
many of its onieial.*i were inspired hy soeial hatred ami the fi*ar of eouiiter-rc'volution, but 
if it was fanati«*al it was honest. Apart from iixlivnlu.'d atrocitk's. it did on the* whole 
kill for a reason ami to an end. Its hlcHalsIx'd not like tlie silly aimlt*8s hutoheries of 
the Denikin n'*giine, wdiieh would not even rc*cognise, I am told, the Rolshevik He'd Cross. 
And to-day the lloIslievWt (lovernineni sits. 1 Udieve. in Mi»scow. as .stHurely established 
as any government in Kuro|>e ; and the streets of the Russian towns are as safe a^any 
Htrocts in Kuro|K' " (/fiisflhi in the Shmiows, by 11. (5. Wells. 11120, pp. 01-64). 
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changed its naiSe to the Russian Communist Party (Bolshevik). In 1922, 
on the formation of the Soviet Union, the Party became the Communist 
Party of the USSR (Bolshevik). By the end of 1932 its nunjbers (includ- 
ing “ candidates or probationers) had, without any lessening of the 
obligations of membership ,and in spite of continuous “ cleansing and 
repeated purges, risen to more than 3,300,000. At the Seventeenth Party 
Congress of January 1934 considerable changes were made in the Party 
organisation, and in the nomenclature of some of its organs, the terms cell, 
nucleus and fraction being dropped. We have now to describe the Party 
of to-day, which, after the last drastic purge of 1933, counts, in 1935, 
nearly three million members and probationers. 


The Party Membership 

Admission to Party membership is, and has always been, eonf(Tred as 
a privilege, to which no one has any prescriptive right , and in conformity 
with definite rules, to which no exception is allowed. Af)plicants for 
admission must, of course, profess whoh‘-hearted ac('eptanc(‘ of the com- 
munist creed, as laid down by Marx and as intcTpreted by Lenin and 
Stalin. They must manifest this adhesion in their lives by being liabitually 
politically active ” in their respective splieres ; not only by displaying 
zeal in their daily work of production or service, but also by s))ontaneously 
undertaking extra duties of social influence. They must be warranted 
antirely free from Christian or any other religious or metaphysical 

ideology ”, regarded as inconsistent with whole-h(*arted adhesion to 
Marxian communism. No member of th<» “ deprived categories such 
is ministers of religion or monks, kulaks or former landlords, capitalist 
imployers or traders, can be admitted under any circumstances.^ Nor 
must applicants have a “ pretty bourgeois ideology ”, nor, indeed, any 
narked attachment to private property. A desire to live witliout work, 
)r any considerable amount of personal possessions, would ciulainly be a 
3 ar to admission. Woufd-be members have to be formally recommended 
nr admission to probationary meihbership (in wliich stage they arc known 
IS “ candfelates ”) by two, three or five Party members, wlio know tln*m 
personally and who are held responsible for their recommendations, even 
X) the extent of being summarily expelled from the Party for any negli- 
gence or improper partiality. Even on the highest recomnnmdation, 
candidates are not finally accepted as members until they finish a pro- 
pationary period of at least one year or two years, according to their class 

1 ** Former merntjors of other parties [moaning particularly the Mensheviks and the 
locial Rovolationaries] aro admitUnl in exci*ptional caiw's on the rorommondation of five 
?arty members, tliroe of whom mu.st be of ton years* Party standing and two of pro- 
evolutionary Party standing ; and only tkrongh an industrial primary organisation ; 
be admission of such a candidate must be endorsod by the (!k;ntrnl CVimraitU'o uf the 
/ommunist Party irrespective of the social status of the applicant. . . . They have to go 
lirough a throe years’ period of probation ” (Rules. I (c) and note to II, 12, in Socialism 
/ieUgious, 1034, pp. 693, 096). Such admissions are now extremely rare and entirely 
izoe^ional. 
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status at the date of application. During this period of probation the 
candidate pays the full membership dues, varying according to his salary 
or other income, and he is summoned to all open meetings ; he is assigned 
tasks and generally treated as a member, except that he is not allowccf to 
vote on Party decisions. M(ire important is the fact that he is watched 
by his new comrades ; his conduct is periodically reported on, and his 
characU'r is carefully studied. If he is not considered in all respects satis* 
factory, his application will either be summarily rejected, or his period 
of probation will be extended. 

The requirements for admission as candidates differ in detail according 
to age, occupation and social heritage.^ Admission is most easily gained 
either by young peoj)l(» betw(?en eighteen and twenty, of workman or 
peasaiA^ parentage, who hav<; been serving as Comsomols ; or, with a 
similar parentage, by conscTipts actually serving in the Red Army ; or 
by outstanding manual-working wage-earners in productive industry. 
It is, in fact , from th(\s(‘ thn‘e sources that the great majority of candidates 
now coim*. Tlie preponderance^ in the Party membership of actual 
manual work^Ts is carefully maintained, although not without some 
difficulty. AVdiiist n i c<)niparatively easy, even with ubiquitous work in 
recruiting, to keej) the aggregate of admissions duly balanced, so many 
of those of workman or peasant parentage, entering jfrom the ranks of the 
(Jomsomols, tlu* Red Arinv or tie* factory operatives, presently become 
salari<*d organiMUs or olliee workers, or obtain promotion in due course as 
administrators, lecturers or technicians, that the proportion of Party 
members at any one time actually working at the bench or the forge is 
always in dangtT of dropping below 5U per cent. To ensure a substantial 
majority to such industrial manual workers was one of the motives that 
led, in llrJt 11)25, to the simultaneous admission of the “Lenin con- 
tingent ”, in commeiiu)ration of the death of the great leader, when no 
fewer than 200,000 of tlie oiUstaiulmg wage-earning men and women in 

' ThuH, uluLsI is a universal minimum age for •admission of eighteen years, 

youths of either .sex iindiT tv^eniy year.', of age. if not actually serving in the lied Army, 
iirv admit teil only after training and tsTMce in the League of Communist Youth (Com- 
soniol.s), to lie siilweijueiitlv ileM riUsl. lndu>trial workmen with a production record of 
not less than five years must .suhniii re<-ominentlation.s from three Party members of five 
years' Party Htanding, and are subjeet onlv to a year's probation. Industrial workers 
with a product ion record of than five years; agricultural workers; Red Army men 
from among workers or eidlective farmers ; and engineers and technicians working directly 
in shops or sectors must have five rceommeiidations from Party memlx'rs of five years' 
Pur^y staniling, and are subject to two years' prolwition. Collective farmers ; members 
6f handicraft or artisan art< ls ; and elementary school teachers, must have five recom- 
mendations from Partv mi’niliers of five years Party standing, and also the reeoinmenda- 
tioii of a n*presentative of the political departineiil of the Machine and Tractor Station 
or of the Party District Committee, and subjoot to two years’ probation. Other 
employed iiersons must havti five reeonuiieiulatioiis from Party meml>crs of ten years 
Party ‘staiuliiiR, and an* subject to two years' probation. In the cose of a Co^mol of 
any of the almvo iTaU'gories, tlu' recommendation of the Comsomol District Committoe 
is tnsated os equivalent Hh those of two Party meinliers. The new claa.s of sympathisers 
are admitted to Syinpathisi'rs' Croups by the Imal Party Committee on the recommenda- 
tioii of two Party monilK'rs. 
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the factories aiid mines, chosen very largely by their non-Party fellow- 
workers, were accepted as candidates within a few months.^ 

In coimection with tlie general “ cleansing of the Party in 1933, 
winch we shall presently describe, there was instituted a new class of 
associates, called sympathisers ”, being those who, although loyal and 
zealous, proved to be inUdlectually incapable of explaining or expounding 
Marxism, or the General Line of the Party, in such a way as to make it 
plain to the outside enquirer. Such persons arc excluded from the roll of 
Party members, and thus deprived of a decusive vote in Party meetings ; 
they are to be formed into Sympathisers* Groups who are to be 
attached to the Primary Party Organs, tlie meetings of which thes(» sym- 
pathisers are required to attend, and in which they may have a consultative 
vote. 

The Rules of the Order ^ 

Apart from a relatively high standard of personal boliavioiir, th(*re are 
three fundamental requirements that are strictly enforct'd. Tluj first 
concerns unity of doctrine and practice. The Party member must 
unhesitatingly adhere to the *’ General Line ’* in eomniunist theory and 
soviet policy, as authoritatively laid down from time to time ; and must 
be guilty neither of ** right deviation *' nor “ left deviation Then' is, 
indeed, laid upon the l\irty member an obligation of union an<I loyalty 
far beyond that imposed on the noii-Party masses. On new issiu's, and, 
in fact, ill all matters not yet autlioritatively decided ou, th(‘rr is, eviui 
for the Party member, complete freedom of thought and full liberty of 
discussion and controversy, private or public, wliieh may continue, as in 
the series of Trotsky debaU's in 19-5-1927, even for years.’' But ruu*<‘ 

' Of this raatw-ivcruiting, Stalin rewuirked in April 1924 as iinUfr : *' Our Carl y has 
recently added 200, rXK) new w'orking-rluss memU*r.s to its ranks. The n iiiarkalile thirin 
Eibout these new meinlnTs it that rhey have not, for the must jmrt, enU*riMl I he Carl s tui 
their own initiative, but have Injen sent by their iion-Carty fellow workt*rs, \\hi« look an 
ictive hand in pruposing the new members, and witliout uhose api)rovaI no new meml»ers 
would have lx*cn admitted ” (*LewJwi.sm. by J. Stalin, vol. i.. 192S, p. llUy 

* The rules of the Communist Party will In- fouml in English in various piiblieutioiis ; 

aee, for instance, that entitled hnd tlie Seventeentli Carl yCoii^'ress) 

including P^fiy linU-jf ((.’o«i|h? native CubliHhinf^ Soeieiy of Ftirei^n Workers. .Mom-ow, IIKM, 
^ pp.) J the volume published in London entitled Norw/iwm Vicioriom^ (.Martin I-jiw- 
ronce, 1034), pp. 680-711. 

The Party dues are as under : 

20 ko{)cks fx'r month on an ineoiue up to l(K) roubles 
60 „ „ „ 101 „ 150 

1 rouble „ „ 151 „ 200 „ 

1-50 roubles „ „ 201 „ 250 „ 

2 „ 251 ., 300 

2 {>cr cent on incomi's 30J to 500 roubles 

3 „ ’ „ over 50(J 

[n addition, there is an initiation fee of 2 per cent of the current wage payable on admission 
IS a candidate. 

• Rule IX. 57 declares that " the frin? and positive diHcusHion of questions of I'arly 
>olicy in individual organs of the Party, or in the Party as a whole, is the inalienable right 
A e^ry i'arty member, derived from internal Party democracy. Only on the basis of 
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any issue is autbontat vely decided by the Party, in the All-Union Party 
Congn.8S or Its Central Comn.iHce, all argument and all public criticism^ 
as well as all oppos.tn.n, must cease; and the Party decision mus? be 
loyally uccept<-d and acted upon without obstruction or resistance, on 
pain cd expulsion ; and, ,1 made necessary by action punishable by law, 
also ot prosocutiort^ doporiation ov oxilo. 

riie second mjijircniont from the Party memV)er is that of implicit 
and (‘omplcte ol)edif‘nce to the corporate Party authority. He must take 
up and zealously perform any task or duty entrusted to him. In the 
exercise ol this duty lie must wherever he is ordered, pursue any 
oeeupatioii assi^netl to liiin, rrside wherever required, and, in the service 
of tln'^‘stublishment ot soviet communism tliroughout the world, generally 
submit himself to whatever course of conduct is thought best by his 
suptu iors in the Party lii(M ar( liy. In this respect the position of the Party 
meinlxT seems to resrunhle that of the meinher of a tvpical religious order 
in the Uoman Catholic Church. 


The third r(;<iuirenient of the I^irty member is also analogous to that 
of tin* nu'iiilier ul ii r*Tc,ri(ins ordn*. He d{)(*s not actually take a vow of 
[mverty, hut in applying for and in accepting Party membership he 
knowingly accepts tin* regulation bringing every Party member under 
strictly delined limits of salary or other earnings, which are based on the 
priiK'ipIe that his income should he not substantially greater than that of 
the skilled and zealous manual worker. This regulation, which embodies 
tlie communist (dqeetion to the usual jiractlee of allowing, and even desir- 
ing, the work of government to fall into tlie hands of a wealthy class, or 
at least of a class of adniini>l rators having a markedly different standard 
of life from that of tlu* jx'ople tlu‘v are governing, was firs^ made by the 
Paris ('omm line of IS71. It wa> at once a])prove(l by Karl Marx, and was, 
a whole gen(‘rati(>n later, ailojited ])y Lenin for his nascent party of revolu- 
tionists, who in tsarist times, with very few exce])tions, necessarily lived 
abstemious lives. wlietlu*r a> almost ilestitute exiles or as persecuted pro- 
letarians in “ uiulerground Russia It has. from the first, been the rule 
of the Bolshevik Party ; a rule which, thougli varyuig in dj>tails from 
time to time arul even fi<»m plact' t<» place, is reportotl. even by hostile 
critics of the Party, to have been continuously maintained and suhstantially 


iiii«*rnal Uart v tlfninfrary is it toUrNrlop nolslit'N ik st'lf-oritu isiu luul to strengthen 

Tarty thseiphne, whirli iniisi Ik- eoiiM'ious ninl not met lianieal. l?ul extensive ilisoussion. 
es|H*eiaIlv (li.*<eus.sii>n on nii All-l'nion se;»le, of tpie'^tions of Tarty jioliey. must l»e so 
<*rgainfH.Mi that it eannea Jeinl ti» attempts hy an insignifieant minority to impose its will 
U|>on the va.‘*t majority of i!ie Tarty, or ti> attempt to form faeiional grouping.'' wliioh 
hrealv the unity of the Tarty ; to attempt.^ jvt a .-iplit wliieh may .shake the stit'iigth luid 
erKliiramr of the aielatorshiji of the proletariat t<» the ilelight of the enemies of the working 
ehiHK. Therefore a wiile ilisen^sion <in an .Ml-l’nitui st ale can U* regarded as neeessary 
only if (rt) this neiH^isitv is ri'ettgni.sed hy at leaM several l(»cal Tarty organisations whoso 
jurisdiction extends to 4 region or a repuMie eaeh ; {h) if there is not a snftioiently solid 
majority on th«» Central Committee ilsedf on very iinporinnt questions of Tarty i>olicy ; 
(c) if in Hpito of the existene*' of a soliti majority on the (Vntral (Vinmittee which adv^cAtos 
a dofiiiito aUndfioint, Iho (Vntral CoininittiH* atill divuis it nm'saary to test the correctness 
of its policy hy n\f5antt of a diseuaaion in the Tarty.'* 
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enforced.^ There is a corresponding provision relating to extraneous 
eaijdngs, such as those from authorship or journalism, which are much 
affected by Party members. Of all such earnings, in addition to the 
ordinaiy progressive income tax to which all residents in the USSR are 
liable, Party members have to surrender to the Party funds 20 or 30 per 
cent of the totiil, and in extreme cases even 60 per cent.® It need not be 
said that this prescribed maximum of personal income by way of salary 
or extraneous earnings is exclusive of all functional expenses ”, which 
are provided to any extent that the task or duty appears to require.® 
Thus, officials, whether or not Party members, have all travelling expenses 
paid, proceeding freqiiently by aeroplane. They have at their disi)osal 
a liberal supply of motor cars, which are not supposed to be qj^od for 
pleasure. They very naturally enjoy, though as officials in tin* over- 
crowded cities and not as Party members, a valuable preference in the 
allocation of apartments (though without any privilege in the permissible 
extent of accommodation) ; and they, like many million industrial workers, 
are, again as government officials and not as Party members, entitled to 
shop at the retail stores maintained at their several establishments (the 

closed cooperative societies ”), with less restricted suj)plies of de- 
ficiency ” commodities, and more carefully limited prices, than are avail- 
able to the unfavoured citizen. But, subject to all these necessary 
qualifications, it is a fact that the administrators of Soviet Communism 
in the USSR, even of the highest grades, including the People’s Commissars 
in the Sovnarkom, and the heads of the great consumers' cooperative 

' Until recently, the regulation appears to have been that the l*arty mcMnU'r may 
not take for himself in Moscow any salary higher than 30(> roubles |x»r month. W'ith the 
rise in both wages and prices, this has lately IxHm raised to SCO roubles {nt month. If 
his office carries a higher salary, the balance has to be surrendered to the I'art y- In some 
districts, assumed to have lower costs of living, the j^ermiasibie iTUixiniiim may Ije even 
lower. To this rule an exception was made in 1932. apparently by private l*arty eireuhir ; 
an exception which has led to the mistake, eagerly diM.Heniinatcd by encrni4‘s of the regime, 
that the Party maximum had lieen aUdished. Where a Party inemlK*r is einployixl 
a technician, actually in the works, not merely in administration, ho may now receive a 
salary equal to that paid to any noii-Pafty technician in that establishment, not Ixdiig a 
foreigner Sfgwing on ^ special contract. The highest oas«^ is said to U> tHH) roubles fx^r 
month. The motive for this exception is said to have lx;cn a desire to encourage Party 
memlx^rs to qualify themselves to replace in due course Ixith the fondgn and the non- 
Party specialists, whose services arc at present iDdis|x?risable. It should Ixi addni, as a 
possible further exception, that the latest arrangements allow the governing Ixxiy of a 
tnist or combine, having a surplus on the year's prexiuetion in the nature of profit, to 
allocate a fixed proportion of this surplus not cxceeilirig one fxir (x*nt to any way of im- 
proving the enterprise that may seem to them expedient. There may thus lx% in Hom<7 
cases, an extra payment to the responsible technicians by way of prmiiiiinis for somi* 
noeptional device for extra ])ro4iuction. Tbc-ise exceptions, which afieet only a tiny 
proportion of the Party memliers, and them not the highest in authority, illustrate the 
stringency of the rule. 

* 11 a Party member wins a high prize in the state lottery loans, the i*arty authorities 
lecide what proportion of it ho should surrender to the Party — in this case the sum 
being allocated to a special fond for pensioning superannuated members. Party members 
swarded a premium for a valuable industrial invention or winning a prize in the lottery 
kmmolten cede the whole of it to the Party, or to some public fond. 

* Thus, soviet embassies or legations in foreign countries may bo maintained at any 
itandazd expenditure, and with as muon diploiiiaiic entertaining, as h deemed expedient. 
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movement, unlike the leading administrators of every other great nation, 
are found occupying flats of three or four rooms, with their wives often 
going out to work for wages, and altogether living a life not suVjstantyilly 
differing, in the total of person. il expenditure, from that which is open to 
the most highly skilled manual workers of their own country. 


The Meaning of Leadership) 

m 

What, then, is the vocation tliat the two or three million Party mem- 
bers undertake on those t^Tins in the USSR of to-day ? They constitute, it is 
said, the vanguard of tin; proletariat, or, varying the metaphor, the spear- 
head of its activity, in maintenance of the Bolshevik revolution and the 
build^g up of the socialist state.’ But what does this mean in practice ? 

At all times more than lialf the Party membership, as w'e hav'o men- 
tioned, continues at its manual labour in tlie factory or the mine, in the 
oil-fi<‘ld.s or at the hydro-el(M*tric plants, on tlie farms or in the railway or 
postal service, with the nnu’cantile marine or tlie river-transport vessels. 
The specific Party duty of these million or more memViers is so to lead 
their manual-'Aoikinv livc's as to be jierpetually influencing the minds of 
the ten or twenty tinn*'- nurmu-uus iu>n-Party colleagues among whom 
tliey w'ork. They must set themselves to be tlie most zealous, the most 
assiduous, tin* mo>t etlicient workers fd their several establishments. 
They must iiegleet no opportunity of rai-^ing tlieir own qualifications and 
increasing their t<‘ehnical skill. They must make themselves the leaders 
among the wage-«'arn(‘rs, emplovine evrry means of educating the uon- 
Party mass in communist doetrine and soviet policy. Tn the meetings 
of tli(» tradc^ union and tie* consunicr'i' cooperative society, as in the manu- 
faeturing art<*l and the collective farm, they must, in coiicf*rt with their 
eoinrade.s in the ciuiccrn, ctui'^tantly take an adive p.i»i, using their 
infiiienct* to guide the whole m**mbership towards the most complete 
fulfilment of tlie function of the or‘iani>ation in the socialist state, along 
the lines from time to time autiiorit a lively ]>n*siTibed. We see them, 
acconlinglv, filling the " .Nhock brigades ' and “ cost-accounting brigades ”, 
by means of which the outjuit is inereased. “ scraj) ’* is diminished. wa.stc 
prev<*nted and the jirodnction ci»st ])cr unit rcvlueed to a minimum. With 
the same objt*el tlu*v lead their shifts, teams, lirigailes or whole establish- 

* The pn‘aml)U' to the ItuUs, fttlopteU in ia:t4, ihvlarec that “The Party rfpccU 
the lemUrahip nf tlio proh*larmi. the t<»ilin^- peasantry anil all toilinp mas>os in the ainiggle 
.for the ilietatorahip of the proletariat. ft>r the \ien>r\ of soeialisin. . . . The Party is a 
iinitied militant orgaitisation hehl Io^»mIut l»v loriseion.s iron proletarian distipline. The 

Party is strong In’eaus^* of its roherenec, unity t>f will and unity of av'tiiui, which arc in- 
<'otn{>atihlo with aiiv «leviation fr»»ni the projframnie. with a?iy violation of Party discipline 
or with informal proupin>!H within the Party. The Party demand'* from all it^ memlx'rs 
active and sidf-wionticing work to carry out the pnij;ramme and rules of the Party, to fulfil 
an decisiona of the Party and its or^raiis. to ensun' unity within the Party, and the con- 
Holidation of the fraternal international ndatioiis amon^ the tiuler** of the nationalitioa of 
the USSR, aa well an among the |iri»letarians of the whole world ’ ( Preamble Rules in 
Socialism Victoriovs, 1934. p. 691). 
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ments into successive “ socialist competitions ” with others working in the 
same field. They freely undertake the numerous “ spare time ” offices 
coi^iected with their various organisations, which are either wholly unpaid 
or only sliglitly remunerated, such as insurance officers, dues collectors, 
social club officials, or socretarysliip of this or that committee ; realising 
that such service increases their influence upon their fellow-workers. It 
is to be noted that tlieir power over the workers has to be entirely educa- 
tional and persuasive in character, not authoritative. The Party mem- 
bers in any establishment cannot, as such, give any orders, cither to the 
management or to their fellow-workers. They can impose no policy. 
They can change nothing but the minds of the men and women among 
whom they work. This persuasive training of the non-Party mass, con- 
tinuously effected by a million of the principal manual-working Wad(*rs. 
unobtrusively organised in tens of thousands of Party c<‘lls. repn'seiits a 
social influence of incalculable potency. 

For some 40 per cent or more of the Party memb(u*shij>, the voc*ation 
takes the form of salaried service in the innunnuabh' kinds and grades 
of public administration, including trade union and cooperative, and 
even the voluntary organisations that we /hall hereafter describe. These 
offices are by no means confined to Party members, or even to [>f‘rsons of 
communist opinions. It seems that, in various important l)ranelK*s of 
public administration, Party members ari* a(‘tually in a minority among 
those in receipt of d(‘partmental pay. In the factory operatives and 
villagers taken by cons<'ription for the ited Army; among the hand of 
nearly a million salaried employees of the consumers’ co(»])crat i ve societ ies ; 
in the staff of half a million teachers in the elementary and secondary 
school service; among the eighty thoii.sand members of the medical 
profession, and even in Hie. tiny numibership of the Collrge of Advocates 
(corresponding to tlie British or Ameriean lnwyrrs) ; in the host of sub- 
ordinate civil servants, typists and attendants, ♦*ven in Hie .Moscow 
Kremlin itself, there is reported to be, for various reasons, iin overwhelming 
non-Party majority. In the directly elected soviets, as wc have mein iorusl. 
the proportion of Party members is incn*asiTig, but exce[)t in the eiti(‘s 
they are iRjually in a minority ; and in the more nunote or more primitive 
villages — largely from sheer lack of a suffiirient number of Party candidates 
— they seldom fill more than a quart4>r of the seats. Out of nearly two 
million elected members of primary sovi^^ts in city and country in the 
whole USSR, it seems as if three-quarters of a million an* Party memlxTs 
or Comsomols. In 1934 the Party members constituted 18-9 per cent, 
and the Comsomols, 11*5 per cent of all the village soviets ; wliilst in tin* 
city soviets their percentages were 42*0 and 11-9. 


The Party Grat/p (late fraction) 

On the other hand, it is to be noticed that the Party members elected 
to any soviet, or finding themselves members of any other body in which 
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there are non-Party colleagues, are definitely instructed, whenever there 
arc as many as three of them together, invariably to form a private campus 
among themselves, whi(*h is cuiled a Party Group. This caucus is impera- 
tively directed to hold r(*gnlar private meetings, in order to consider every 
subject coming before the whole body ; and always to decide, by a 
majority, what shall lx* ‘‘ tlie Party line ” on each issue. Every Party 
member is then j)eremptorily required, as an incident of his Party 
obedicn(*(», to adopt as liis own the decision thus arrived at. For the 
Party m(Mnl)ers on any jmblic body to split among themselves, and vote 
otherwise than as llieir own majority decides, is one of the most heinous 
of Parly offences, and oih^ wliich is practically never committed. The 
Partj%rules prescriljc, as tlu*. specific tasks of the Party Group “ the 
strengthening of ev^ery sid<j of tlie influenct? of the Party, the execution 
ot its policy oijtsid(‘ the. Party, and Party (.ontrol of the w'ork of all the 
particular institutions and organisations concerned For its current 
work the groiij) may ap})oint a bur<‘aii and a secretary. With this univer- 
sal organisation f»l Party Groups, the Party members obtain far greater 
weight in an> piiide body than any otlier section ; greater, even, than 
the usual sa[)(‘riority of tiiese picked professionals to the bulk of the non- 
Party members woiihl otherwise secure to them. For this as w'ell as for 
otluu* reasons, Party niemlxTs will now usually bo found in a majority in 
the various hiudier councils, and in the committees that the primary 
soviets elect ; and this prcjMiiahuance steadily increases, tier after tier, 
up eaeli liitTarchy, whether soviet, trade union, consumers* cooperative 
movement or manufacturing asNiaiation of owner-]>roduccrs (artels or 
inc(»|)s). 'fhe liiLdi**>t 'gov<‘rning botlies in all these hierarchies are found 
to be almoM wliolly (‘uinposed of Party members, though ^ven in these 
(e\'<‘luding, of eourst*, tliat of tie' Commutiist Party itself) liiere are usually 
a few non-Party persons.' 

This pn‘pondeninee of Party mem]>eis in adininistration is even more 
marked in tin* liigher executive otlices to wliich appointments are made 
by the congn‘sses, couf.Tences and ci>uncils. Thus, the Peojde's Com- 
mis.sars (ministers of state), constituting tlie .sovnarkoms (ealufiets), alike 
of the ITSSH ainl of the constituent and autonomous republics of the 
Pnion, are iiivarial>ly Party members, together with tlieir assistants or 
dej)uties.2 The various control (‘ommi.ssions are invariably made up of 
l^^^ty members. X<*arly all the trusts and eombiues are directed by 
. boards composed (cx(‘cpt for a few uoii-Party techuieians), exclusively of 
Party members. All the higher commanders (oilicers) of the Pod Army, 

• 

1 It should l»o iioU'd that tho Party rulos cxprossly prosrrilK? that. “ invsjwotivo of 
tht‘ir inipnrtanco, tin* (ir»»!ip.s an* complrtoly subonlinaU'd to the convsponding I arty 
orgiuiiHatioiiH. In all tpiosti.ms the (Sroups must strictly and undcviatingly adhen* to the 
(lociHkms of the leailing^Pnrtv organisations.’* 

* Wo hear of onlv ono exception. Mr. Winter, the universally rcsj>ected and trusted 
Russian engin(*cr of i)nit*prostidi. though not a I’arty mriuher. has Ih'cii appointed IVputy 
People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry (.Uo.’N'om*, by Allan Moukhouse, 1933). 

Ho has since joined the Party. 
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together with a majority of the junior commanders (subalterns) are Party 
me^abers. Most of the directors of industrial establishments^ of all kinds 
are Party members, although the technicians whom they control still 
include a considerable proport ion of non-Party persons. The same may 
be said of the institutions of higher education, whether university colleges 
or ** technicums ” ; and likewise of the various medical institutions, and 
even of nearly all the “ cultural ’’ institutions, such as libraries, theatres 
and ‘‘ parks of culture and rest In short, the Party meinhers who arc 
office-bearers, and who are all pledged to complete obedience to the dic- 
tates of the Party authorities, have assumed as their main vocation the 
supreme direction of policy and the most important parts of its execution, 
in every branch of public administration in the USSR, whereuj)ublic 
administration covers a much larger part of the common life than it iJoes 
in any other country. And just as the Communisl Party cell in the 
factory or the institution co-ordinates and directs the iniluence which the 
Party members exercise among their ftdlow-workers, so the Communist 
Party Central Committee, and especially the inner Politbureau which it 
appoints, not only proscribes the general line to be pursued by all tht* 
Party cells throughout the USSR, hut also coordinates and dirt'cts the 
policy and executive action of the Sovnarkoni of People's Commissars, 
ind of all the Party members who constitute the most important jiart of 
the staffs of the.se commissariats. It is in this w'ay, in fact, that is cxer- 
nsed the dictatorship of the proletariat.^ 


The Primary Party Organ (late cell or nuclean) 

It is interesting to find the Communi.st Party in the USSR organis(‘d 
m substantially the .same hierarchical or pyramidal patt(*rn of Dcinucratir 
centralism as that wc have described as common to the soviets, the tra<li‘ 
mions, the consumers’ (Mjojx*rative socictic.s and tlie inrops or a.ssociations 
)f owner-producers in industry. The base of the Party orgaui.sation is 
vhat used to be calltMl the cell,*or imeleu.s, but which the Rules 

lall the rtimary Party (Jrgan. This is constituted among the menilH rs 
jmployed in any cntcrpri.se, whatever its object or character, or residing 

^ We may notice, as one of the numerous “ projections ” of the centra! Party orj^anisa 
ion, the implicit obligation imposed on indivifiiial Party meinl)ers tr> .•4up|M>rt, ni any 
>mergency, the constituted puhlic authority. t<j maintain order, and to prtUect public 
iroperty. Thus it is the duty of I’arty members travelling on the Volga steanilK>AtM to 
eport themselves immediately to the captain, so that he may In; able to invoke their 
kssisionce whenever required. If anything is going wrong, the Party menilx»iii will cunHult 
ogether, as if they were a froetion ; and they may eolh^ctively press the capUin to take 
appropriate action (as, for instance, the sumlhary dismissal of a steward or other nicTnlsT 
i the ship's company who is so drunk a.s to cause annoyance to the passengers). A Party 
aember travelling on a train, or even passing along the rr>ad, will feel hound to intervene 
o maintain public onler, and to prevent assault or robbery, or the destnietion of public 
KTOperty. On announdng his Party momberahip, he will usually lie able to secure 
ibe^Uonce, or, if not, he can command any militiaman (jKdtce constable) or local officia] 
0 tale action. In many ways bis position towards the public, and especially towards ill- 
loers, is not unlike that of an English special couatable ", if not of a .{ustioo of the Peace 
D the eighteenth century. 
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in any village where as many as three members of the Party are found. 
Thus, every industrial establishment, whether factory or mine, electric 
plant or poultry incubating enterprise, newspaper office or state farm, has 
at least one Primary Party (>rgan in each of its departments. E^ry 
other social institution, wliether university, college or “ tcchnicum 
hospital or maternity clinic, trade union office or cooperative store, kustar 
artel or collective farm, has its Primary Organ. The same may be said of 
every depot or centre of the railway and postal services, of every branch 
of the provincial and municipal administration and of every department 
of the central government. Every vessel in the growing mercantile 
marine and every soviet agcuicy in foreign countries is similarly equipped. 
Apart from all enterprises and specific organisations, there are Primary 
Party^Organs for units, areas such as villages in which tliere are few Party 
memliers or none (2mploye<l in agriculture for wages or salary, but in which 
members of the Party reside as si hool or post-office or railway employees, 
or as peasant agriculturists (not being kulaks), especially in collective 
farms, or as independent handicraftsmen. In fact as many as one-half 
of all the cells (comprising, liowev(‘r, a very much smaller proportion of 
the entire Party inctnihTsliip) arc to be found in such villages. In 1933, 
on the institution of “ pjditotdcli '* or ‘‘ })olicy sections ” (which wc have 
described in our chapter on (Vdledivc Farms) to cope with the crisis in 
agriculture, the (.'(Uitral ('(unmittcM sought to reorganise the cells in the 
rural districts. “ Very frequently ", it was observed, “ tlie \nllage Party 
groiip.s, consisting chiefly of e(*inmuiiists employed in rural institutions 
sueli as the village soviet, the post ofliee, tlie militia [local police], the 
schools, and so on. have little contact with the collective farms, and give 
little attention to their work. . . . Iti the future the communists working 
directlv on collective farms ^^lll form a ilistimt nu<leus. to ' ' controlled 
bv the poliev sf'ctions : while members i)f the P«uty who arc 

emplovt'd in village institutions which have no immediate cornection with 
the collective farms will be organi.M*d separately and be subordinated to the 
district cornmiUce. When- the numberof c«>inmifliistsiiithecolloctivefarm 
is too small to be formed into a nuch*u<, ihey will bo groujK'd together with 
llie comsoinols and svmpat iiiser>. and lnrmt‘d into a communist comsomol 
unit of the collective farm. . , . For ]mr])oses ol liirther coordination of 
the work of th(‘ poliev sections and district coininittees, the chiefs of the 
policy .seetioms will act as members of the district committee bureau. ^ 

In normal times the procedure of formation of new primary organs is 
pimple enough. A meeting is called <if all the known Party members ; a 
resolution constituting tlie cell is passed ; a secretary and president are 
elected (who must be of at least a year s staiuling as Party members) \ 
and formal sanction for the new^organ is sought and obtained from the 
next higher iniit of Party organisation, the district committee. It is the 
dutv of everv Party ineinbt*r to ai*cept membership of the Partv Organ 

* VhHiTv<e> of the (Vntral roraiiiittf'o «f tho romniuiust I'iirty : in IMiily JSeiM, 

July 17, lim. 
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in the body in which he works, or in the village in which he resides, and 
to attend its meetings. As soon as the membership of the cell exceeds a 
do^en or a score, a bureau or standing committee will be elected for a 
term of six months. In great industrial works and extensive establish- 
ments of other kinds, there may be as many as hundreds of Party members, 
and in a few cases, of thousands, but in such cases separat(» organs are 
formed for the several departments, workshops, brigades, teams or shifts, 
among which the work is divided. All the organs in a single largf* factory 
or other establishment nominate representatives to a factory or institute 
Party committee, which is responsible for common action within the 
enterprise. In such cases permission may be obtained for one member^ - 
occasionally more than one — to be appoint<‘d at a salary, paid from Party 
funds, not exceeding the average of his past earnings, to give liis^wliole 
time to the secretarial and organisation work of the i^rgan. Tlie thrcf* 
million Party members an<l candidates are, with few exee])t ions,^ dis- 
tributed «among those organs, the number of which in the TSSK now 
exceeds 130,000, giving an average of about a seore of numbers and 
candidates to eacli Primary Party Organ. In the large factori<\>, th«Te 
may be liundreds of members in each organ.- 

* In 1026, whon there were about orlU, about on«-fourth, or f»f ihi*in wrn 

in indu>trial esiablishiuentH s\ich as factories <»r mmc< : oi\< -half, or lo.Sl'.t. u<‘n‘ lu rur il 
villages: 5167 were in government department^ and nntitution»i ; 56t) wito lu thr lb<l 
Army: and 5711 were in ediieatitmal in.stitutions. Out of nion* thari a rnillnut iminiK/' 
and candiflate.s at that date there wen* only about ItMMi “ .solitary < 'tuninunist-, ", 

not ill a position to memlxTs of cells {(’lu'c Tfuniwj ni Snrut A’v.-siu, b\ S. \ llar|M<T. 
1029, p. 23). The total numlnT has cn'atly iiureas»Mi. •* At th** time of tl.»- *1 

Party Conirress (193t)) the numU*r of primary l*arty orLnin»''at 1011 *^ and < andidai«- irnojp- 
was .54,f‘t0tt : by OcUifx^r 1. 193.'b the nurnls*r had ri>*«*n to I’lC.tHMi.” Kai;ano\i( h »ifM< d. 
“ I can give yott data ronoerning 150 ^h<•p organi-^at emK in h 5 nf th** hirg»'sr t-nTf-rfu iM s n 
which a t<Ual of 7<>0,fKKi workers are emplo>ed. of vihoiii 94,ttt>^t are enmmurnsi';. 
half the numlier of seeretaries of .>hop l*arty orL'ani'-aiion'i m ihe'.^* enierpn-.e^ joined ’k*- 
Party after 1929. and only one. fourth joined the I’.irty In-fore and in 192.5*' 
the ProftI* w-t of Pnrttf arni Sori^t bv L .M. Koi'ano^e h. I'.J.ll 

pp. 11.5-116). 

The few thou.sand Parly mt*mU*rs who are entirely t«i‘jlated. aii'i not alt.e hed to ;m\ 
establishment or enterprise of any sort, it^ luile smdi exceptional jH*r'*on.< a-^ thono workiic 
in unsalaried indejwndenee as wnter-i, artUts or «< ientili< re-«ear« h* rH, or <hH t<»r‘^ » onfinii!. 
themsr-lves private prai tice. There may aUo a few nf them among the surMvjc:* 
indefKJndent jK-asants, not U-ing kulaks, out'»ule the collretive farm areas. Hut a n.u. 1. 
more considerable exception niiinerieally is afforded by those who are suji**rannuated an'i 
retired from wf>rk, whil>t not abandoning Party nn rnlier'shij*. thi*ugh exeu.*M-<l fnuTi p.ivm 
Party dues. 

^ The following explanation of the utility to the Party of the eell firganiHation i-* "f 
interest. “ Xuidei are su*t up in faelorii*,**, enlerpri.M*H, othi rn, departments, in shops, shift-- 
and so on. What are the advantages of this ? They In* m the far-t tliat all inetrdH*r*( of i 
nucleus arc oceiipi<*d in the same work, preini-es or lixalify. Thi-y rtuv» every »!«> .*< 
work, know each at work as well as at meeting-*. .Ml rnemliers share its iiiter.'Hts. 'I'k*' 
nucleus and individual rnemlierH have opfH»rthnitieH f«>r a th'irough stu*ly of all <'f 

work, of the wh«de admirnstraiivc staff m th<'ir ’•setory, an«l of the non- Party nieml*er-^ 
there. Tlic nucleus carries on daily, Imurly work nnnuig the bringing them n»*an i 

to the Party and to communism. Through its memliers the nm-ieiis can find out the Mpini 
of the masses, their dissatisfaction with the system of shifts, vc-ntilat nm. ••t*-., can earn 
on lively discussion of political qu«*stirms, hu*'Ii as Slalnrs letter *u» the collective farnn. 
and s5 on {HoUheviem for Beginners, hy P. Ken5herit4w»v, 193), pp. 19, 2U), 
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The duties of the Party organ arc precisely formulated and universally 
understood. It has no formal autliority in the enterprise within which 
it has established itselt. Nr lther the organ nor its standing committee, 
nor till} factory or instil uti. l^arty c-oirirnittee re j) resenting all the cells in 
the enterprise, nor any of thiiir oflici'Ts or members, can give any orders 
to the director or manager, or f.o the other workers, or to the trade union 
or cooperative ofiicials or (^oniinit t ec‘s, or to the rniinicijial soviet or officials, 
llie organ cannot impose any policy or make any regulation for the enter- 
prise. What the cell and its nienibers have to do is to carry on a persistent 
eilucalion of th(‘ other workers, and, by persuasion and personal example, 
to be perpi'tually influeiH ing tie* whole organisation within which it lives, 
fiiiniharising cvcryoiw with the sh)i:an.^ and latest decisions of the Com- 
munist Party ; in siicli a way as to attract, as new candidates for member- 
ship of the Party, the most suitable men and women ; and, above all, in 
such a w’ay as t<» ensure that all tin* operations of tlie enterprise conform 
in all respects to tin* “ (J«*n<‘iMl Line 

lo»r Inrther elucidation of th«‘ uorking id th»‘ Priniarv Party Organ in 
every kind i^'dii^trial e^tabli^hiumt in the LSSlt, we give general 
descrijit ion.-N by twd c('inp<*tcnt and v,‘<‘ll-inh>rincd American observers, 
who naturally used the former naiiit* of ctd). 

After the (JeneiMl Lila* liu'* ll♦•en m,i])ped out bv tin* Partv Congress 
ainl the CnnLfre>H of S viet>, the goveriiinent deparTiiients. combines, 
trusts and factories woik out the detailed aj^pheation of theM* jiolicies. 

It is then the la^k <*f the P.irt\ c« ils in the factories and village^ to see 
that instructions ah* carric«l out They must call attention to defects in 
production and adinmi^t ration, and make >pecial elTorts to overcome 
dilliculties. They afieiupt r»> accomplish this, not hy direct interference 
With the management, but by wmkini: throiieli tlu* l\ir. ^ iiiembers who 
.ih* in the factory m;inaL:cin'‘ht , the iMMrd of the tru>t or combine, the 
f.u iorv committees and the :rad»- uii!«ui>. W liciicvt*!* ncce>>ary the cell 
can appeal to the hiulicr economic aial iradt* U’iioii iii'itanc*‘s. The Party 
'•‘‘ 11 . con.^isting }>riinanlv of \\itrker> ui industry and agriculture, plays a 
ItM'liiig role in increa.*^ing production, .ittaining hiLdier labour productivity, 
improving labour disciphnc, and obtaining better labour conditions. 
Among otlier tasks, it is the ilutv ol tie* P.irty cell to ci>uiiteract bureau- 
craev and to protect tie* int<*h‘^t>. ot tlu* workers against any intriiigement 
oil tile part of the atlmimstration. 'rie* dominating elements in the in- 
dividual iiiiinagenient are the l\irty cell, tlu* [trade union] fttetory com- 
mittee and the nianag**inent . Thi'^ eiunlunatuMi known as the triangle 
of factory control 

" The Part y cell . . . hold'- me»n mgs and decisions are ri aclied in these 

meetings iis to the position which the Party members are t<» take on any 
ijuestion wliieh has arisen i>r is likely to arise. Tlieii 111 traile union or 
other factory meertngs the Partv members vote nn.inimv>usly for the pre- 
viously agreed-upon decision. Its pi>wer th»‘retore is \er\ great^ The 
i The ,Sovui \yorixr, l»y .Kvk ph Krtn'miin. pe ilS. 

l2 
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Fabkom [trade union fitctoiy committee], since it is elected in a meeting 
in wbicb the guidance has been given by the Party, is an org^an which the 
Patty cell not only dominates, but which is actually an organ of the cell. 
In other words, the Party cell is greatly superior in importance to the 
Fabkom. The Party cell is represented always by its secretary, and in 
practice it is he rather than the chairman of the Fabkom who is able to 
be a counterweight to the factory management. If any conflict arises, 
it is usually between the management of the factory and the secretary 
of the Party cell, who is naturally supported by the Fabkom. Conflicts 
between the Party cell and the management are not as likely to happen 
as m^ht be thought, however, for the director of the factory is almost 
certain to be a co mmunis t. (Party member) himself, and to hay^ been 
appointed with the consent or even direction of the higher Party autliorities. 
Hie Party cell, therefore, is by no means m a position to ride rough-shod 
over the decisions of the management. Furthermore, the point of view 
of the Party cell is not likely to be as antagomstic to that of the manage- 
ment, as would be true if the Fabkom were a counterweight independent 
of the Party. All orthodox members of the Party must support, heart 
and soul, the movement for rationalisation of industry, and for increasing 
the productivity of labour. The Party cell cannot, therefore, openly 
oppose the management in any move that it makes towards improving 
the efficiency and productivity of the factory. In this way the position 
of the Party m the factory organisation is an earnest that conflicts over 
attempts to increase productivity will be reduced to a minimum. . . 
Indeed, the influence of the Party oi^amsation in the whole structure 
cannot be overestimated. It is a force which works directly <iiuoug the* 
personnel of industry to'obtain support for official industrial polii les, and 
welds the management and the Party labourers into an organisation whose 
responsibilities and duties as Party members are of more importance to 
them than their position in industry, be it as officers of labour unions, 
managers of factories, diitictors of trusts and syndicates, or even members 
of the Supreme Economic Council ’itself.” ' 

Among^ the 130,000 cells, in some tens of thousands of enterprises of 
the most varied kmds, working under all sorts of conditions, there must 
necessarily be an almost endless variety. We give a few examples of cell 
activity or inactivity. 

In October 1932, when some alarm was felt about the crisis in agri- 
cnltore, a correspondent of the Moncaw Daily News gave a detailed account 
of the work being done by the two Party cell^ among the hundreds of 
penons employed on a particular stijtc farm (sovkhos). ” The two sec- 
tions into which the farm was divided had each its cell, with 12 and 8 
Party members respectively. These members, besides performing all the 
tegular duties of a cell, had joined forces to drive their fellow-workers into 
a higher productivity. The twenty Party members hod formed them- 
•dves into five unofficial committees, two undertaking special responsi* 
* Tht Eeonemk lAJt efSenet Mutna, tiy Cslvin B. Hoorsr, p> 86. 
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% *^0 to t**e managemeat 

of the tractors and the building of the necessary bTms. whilst^e m 

conducted the^rsistent education and agitation. The cattle committees 
®®i recording, with the result of demonstrating that the cOws 

milked by Party members yielded, on an average, 5-1 btL per cow, as 
against only 4-2 litres per cow in non-Party hands. After getting the 
subject discus^d at several meetings, 71 non-Party milk-women pledged 
themselves to increase cleanliness and regularity of feeding, with the inten- 
tion of reacliing an average daily yield of 6-5 litres. The committee on 
tractors held discussions with all the tractorists, who ultimately promised 
to reduce the average idle time of each machine from 45 to 20 per cent, 
and so carry out the plan of autumn ploughing well ahead of schedule time. 
Meanwhile all Party meuihers and comsoraols have led extemporised 
brigades of non-Party workers of all ages in expeditions for collecting 
leaves, weeds and young shoots, vrliich can be converted in the silo into 


fodder for the winter. The committee on education and agitation had 
got established two day schools for candidates on probation and an evening 
political school for all comers, working on a definite programme.” ^ 

Another vision of a cell is given in a resolution of severe reprimand 
passed by the central committee of the Communist Party in the Ukraine, 
about the failure of the cells and the Party factory committee in a great 


steel-works to get carried out the administrative reforms demanded by the 
Party authorities. “ Tie* Party organisation in the Stal steel-works has 
not yet introduced the principle of single manager in industry ; it has not 
vet abolished the threefold intervention by the director of the works, 
the secretary of the works committee and the secretary of the communist 
factory cell in the administrative and technical management of work. It 
has not yi*t stopped the unjust persecution of technicians and the inter- 
ference of the Peoj)le\s (Vimmissariat of Labour (SIC). The plenary 
session of the CC of horei)V declares that all local branches of the CP 


shall hereafter prohibit all kinds of interference by the administrative and 
judicial authorities iu the industrial life of factc^’ies and workshops ; they 
shall discontinm' the intolerable triple interference iu the management of 
works; and shall guarantee to the technical staff complete freedom 'in 
exercising their iluties and free play to their initiative, for which they 
alone shall heuc(‘forth be responsible. ' ^ 

In offices and institutions of every kind, in the kustar artel and in the 
eoiisuniers’ cooperative society, iu the kolkhos and the sovkhos, w’hat we 
have now to call the Primary Party Organ has substantially the same 
functions as in the factor}' or the mine. L very whore it is an organ of 
persistent political education of the injissows among which its members 

> “ How the (‘omniunial Tarty functions in lifting the Output on a State Farm in 

J^o9cow DaUff AVira, (hitolvr 28, 1032. . , , ^ i>_i • v 

• llosolution of CX: of UCP. Juno 25. 1031, incliidcil in article by St^rgms ^kopov^ 
in The SUvonic Reviem, Seplemlior 1031. The order which the guilty oells had 
was that by tho All-Union CC of the Communist Tarty ndating to factory diacipluie 
doBoribod in Hustia in TrantUioth by Eliaha M. Friodman, 1933, p. 217. • 
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work, and at the same time a persuasive instrument of extraordinary 
potency in securing — ^in the main, silently and unobtrusively — the putting 
in operation, by every kind of social or economic institution in the length 
an3 breadth of the USSR, of the policy as from time to time centrally 
determined. But, as the base of the hierarchy of committees and con- 
ferences of the Communist Party itself, the organ fulfils two other func- 
tions. It formulates and transmits the feelings and views of its own 
members, who, taken together, make up the entire Party, to the central 
directing authorities thereof. And it affords opportunities for members 
to prove their qualifications for the responsible work of government, w hilst 
at the same time providing an avenue for promotion in the necessarily 
extensive staff of salaried officials in all the various branches of public 
work which is increasingly recruited from among the Party memlrrship 
of proletarian or poor peasant extraction. 


The District (Rayon) Conference 

All the Primary Organs within a geograpliical area, usually coinciilent 
with the ao\net administrative district called a rayon, annually eh'ct in 
general meeting delegates to the Party rayon (‘onfinenee. This elects a 
president and secretar)' (who must have three years’ Parly standing, and 
his election has to be approved by the next higher Party unit), together 
with a presidium or standing executive committee. The Party rayon 
conference chooses delegates to the Party republic confenMU'cs. 

The periodically meeting Party district or rayon confenuice, tog(‘th(T 
with the district committee, has the duty of supervising and directing the 
work of all its constituent prgans. It sanctions the establishment of new 
ones. It is expected that the work of each district coniinittce will take 
up the whole time of two members in addition to the secretary, who receive 
salaries from Party funds.' 


The Rcfniblic Congress 

Each oi the six smaller republics, excluding the RSFSR, has its own 
Party congress, that of the Ukraine being of special importance and 
influence. In the Ukraine the republic Party cong||^|Bk formed by dele- 
gates elected by the region Party conferences of that republic, an<l it 
elects, along with the ine\dtable Co!jtrol Commission, a central commit t<'e 
of the Ukraine Communist Party, which suptirvises and dinTts all the 
Party work. In the five .smaller republics there may be Party congresses 
called for the whole republic, but they^aro of considerably le.ss importance. 

^ In both city and village the cella are aliio grouped geographically hy local ncighlHnir- 
hood for coordination of work and mutual helpful riom. Thun, the larger citicfi have ward 
committeea, uniting the cella within each ward. In the rural arean there \n a committee 
representing all the cells of each district conutning at least thre<f cells. Tlieso committees 
ate enjoined to meet regularly, not less than once a fortnight, in order to prevent inoon- 
slstent^or uncoordinated action hy individual Primary Party Organs. 
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Th^ USSR and RSFSR Party Congress 

The supffreme Party coiigrosH for the whole USSR, including «the 
RSFSR, consistB of delegatcB elected by all the region conferences through- 
out the whole area, togctlier with delegates elected directly by the republic 
Party ciongress of each republic. 

The USSR Party congress used to meet annually, then usually every 
two or tlirec years, and now apparently only every four years, when over 
a thousand delegates and alternates assemble at Moscow. So large and 
so infrequent a congress can do little but listen to set speeches, and formally 
ratify what has been done by the Central Committee of tlie Party (CC of 
CP) \vlui:h it elects. It is, however, usefully suj)plemented by a less formal 
gathering, called an All-Union Party Conference?, not mentioned in the 
Rules, but meeting prior to each congress — latterly onr* or two years 
before — and attended only by the presidents or secretaries of the local 
Party organisations. 

The distiiiction in function betw(‘en the All-Union Party congresses and 
the All-Union Party (‘oiifcrenccs is not clear to us, except that it is the 
congr«\ss wliich ele(?1s the Central Committee, together with the Com- 
mission of Party Cfuitrol, and which ratities their actions ; and that it is 
only the decisions of the congress which are foniiiilly binding, those of the 
conference, if in the natuu* of new departures, requiring ratiiication by the 
Central (’ommittee. The alternating congresses and conferences are both 
numbered successively ; thus the Seventh Party Conference of 1918 pre- 
ceded tlit* Seventh Party Congr<‘ss of 1919, and so on. tlie interval gradually 
widening until the S(*vc*ntcenth Party Conference of 1932 preceded tlie 
Seventeenth I^irty (Vmgress of 1934 by nearly two years. But we cannot 
iletect any difhTcnce between the usual business, or thv subjects dealt 
with, l)y the one and the other. Both listen to long and elaborate accounts 
of tin* pn)gress made in various departments of administration, together 
with ambitious projects for the future. Neither spend much time, if any, 
in dealing with Party, as distinguished from soviet, affairs. During the 
years 1924-1928 both were the seem* of heated discus>ions on principles 
or tlu'ories of public polic'v between the .spokesmen of oj)posing factions, 
which always ended in re.solutions on matters of fact being passed by 
overwhelming majorities, or even unanimously. Both congress and con- 
ference .serve, in rt*ality, the .same purpose of wide and resounding demon- 
strations of policy and progn*ss ; and bi>th are made the means of impress- 
ing upon tin* l(M*al representatives the common policy of the Party, against 
which only theoretical objections have usually been made. Moreover, both 
are useful in bringing rcpre.s«*ntativ?s from distant parts into touch with the 
(fupreme administrators at Moscow. It is to be noted that, whereas both 
these bodies originally met annually, and then biennially, each of them now 
meeta only every P5ur years, the c<>iign*ss two years after the conference.' 

» Tho proceeding* of aU the All-\"nion Party congrciws and confeience* 

can l)e moat conveniently followed in liiMoirt du jMrti conimunijd^ dt I ( by £. Yait)- 
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The Central Authority 

*The Central Committee (CC of CP), consisting in 1935 of 70 members, 
vrith 68 substitutes or alternates, is the real governing authority of the 
Party. But as it meets at most only about a dozen times a year, its 
smthority is practically exercised by the president, the general secretary 
[Stalin), the three assistant secretaries, and the two influential committees 
bhat it elects, together with the elaborately organised series of departments 
low developed under their supervision. The committees are (a) the 
Politbureau, now composed of 10 members and 5 candidate's ; and (6) the 
3rgbureau having 10 members and 2 candidates. The Party Congress 
klso elects the Central Control Commission (now called Commis^on of 
Party Control), and the Auditing (formerly Central Revision) Commission, 
>oth of members not included in the above, who must be of ten years* 
Party standing. The duty of these commissions is to sec that the decisions 
)t the Party congress are carried out, and also to organise and direct the 
constant “ cleansing (chistka) and periodical “ purging of the Party 
nembership. The Party Control Commission, which often meets jointly 
vith the plenum of the Central Committee in order to become fully 
acquainted with its policy,' maintains the record of every Party member 
n the USSR, and deals with every accusation or suspicion of delinquency. 
is operations locally were, until 1934, practically merged with the 
»rganisation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, which are elsewhere 
lescribed,* 


The Central Committee 

In the Central Committee, to which the periodically meetiiig All- 
Jnion Congress of the Communist Party entrusts complete powers between 
congresses, we come very near to the heart of the w'holc constitutional 

lavsky, Paris, 1931 ; or in English, in the OuUint HiMtyry of the Bolshevik Party of the 
Soviet Union, by N. Popov, 2 vdls., London, 1935, iranstatod from the 16th Kussian CHlitiou. 
Neither of these works is free from bias ui describing the factional diffen^nccs.) 

« At the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1935 there wen» 1225 delegates with full jMiwerH, 
md 736 candidates with only consultative voice. Among those with full f>owers. 59B, 
it 48'5 per cent, attended for the first time. About BO ptT cent of the whole had entered 
he Party before 1020, nearly a quarter of whom had done underground work *' prior 
o 1917. Three-quarters of the whole had fought in the Civil War. The niimW of 
lelegates from among the workers in agriculture and transport was greater than ever 
wlore {Moscow Daily News, February 3, 1934). 

^ Thus it did so in January 1933 in what Kaganovich termed a truly historical 
taiam. This plenum was held on the border-line between the First and Second Five- 
Tear Flans. It summed up the tremendous construction of the First Five-Yt^ Plan, 
;ave an analysis of the political significance of those results, mapped out the roads for 
o-morrenr, raised fundamental problems beAre our Party for a complete and lengthy 
»liase of d^elopment. The plenutn discussed four questions ... the first the results oi 
he Five-Year Plan. The second about the political sections of the machine- tractor 
tatimis, or essentially about the current tasks of the Party in the villages. The third, the 
noer Party situation, about the anti-Party grouping of Smirnov, Eismont and Tolmachev. 
1lieUy» the fourth queetion, about the closing of the Party ** {Moscow Daily News, 
'umfy 24, 1933). 

* 8es Appendix VI. to Part 1. 
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I>i;^aiii8m of the USSB.^ The Central Committee varies slightly in nttm« 
bers from time to time. As elected in January 1934, it comprised nearly 
as many alternates or substitutes as members. These candidates may 
attend the meetings, but do not vote unless they are chosen to fill vacancies. 
The committee must meet every three months, and now meets usually for 
two or three days monthly, when its members are supplied beforehand 
with reports and drafts for their consideration. These papers are prepared, 
and policy and decisions are provisionally formulated, by the standing 
sub-committees, the Politbureau and the Orgbureau, having at their com- 
mand an extensive and highly trained secretariat, and consisting each of 
nearly a dozen members, at whose incessant meetings the current business 
is attended to. The Central Committee has a presidium of four members 
and four alternates, which consults with the Politbureau. It is agreed on 
all hand.s that it is in the Politbureau, which has always included the 
principal national leaders for the time being, nearly all of whom hold 
important executive offices in the Soviet Government, that the real power 
resides. Tliis is, however, true only in the sense that the Politbureau, in 
consultation with the presidium of the Central Committee, can normally 
count on the support of the plenum of the Central Committee, the next 
meeting of which is at most only a few weeks off ; just as the Central 
Committe<‘ itself presumes on the support of the All-Union Congress of the 
Party, whose* next meeting may be three or four years off. But this 
support has not been (and even to-day is not) invariably forthcoming. 

“ There has always been opposition within the Communist ranks writes 
a (*areful observer.* In 1917, in 1921, in 1923, in 1926 and 1927, to say 
nothing of minor quarrels, there were, at the Central Committee and Party 
Congress, definite fiietions led by successive leaders advocating rival 
theories, which w’ere fought out in repeated debates and oratorical con- 
troversies. There liave been, at all times since 1917, not (-iily differences 
of opinion wilhin the Party, but even hot controversies among the leaders 
as to p<»licy ; sometimes, as in the strugizle with the Trotskyists, extending 
over years, and arousing considerable public discussion.® Thus, whilst 

* The Rule* nj the CommnniM Party, edition of 1934, givea the following reference to the 
Central ('oinniitteo : ** The (Vntral Comiuittet^ during the interval between congreaSea, 
guidcni the onlin? work of the Party ; rcpreaenla the Party in ita relations with other Parties 
(the (''OinnmniHt Partiea of other countries), organisations and institutions ; forms various 
Parly institutums and guides their activiti€*8 ; appoints the eilitorial staffs of the central 
organs working under its control and confirms the apjKimtments of the editors of the Party 
organs of big l(K*al organisations ; organises and manages enterprises of public importance ; 
distribuU*s the forces and n^ources of the Party, and manages the central funds. The 
('entral Ciimmittec directs the work of the central soviet and public organisations through 
the Party (Iroups in them " {Rules, par. 33). 

* Jerome Davis, in iSoriW Russia in the Stcoful Ikeade, e<lited by St uart Chase and others. 
Now York, 1928, p. Ifi7, where a useful summary of these factions is given. 

* As we have mentioned, the Party Rules M'tually prescribe duicussion in the All- 
Union Party Congress in certain cases. 

Moreover, there is provision for discussion in every local committee or wll, in conneg* 
tion with each successive Party ( 'ongroas, first of the theses, on reports, which the Osotiml 
GommitUw pruposoe lay blifore the Congress, and, subsequently, of the reeohiUoiis 
and decisions passed by ^e Congiess. This wide circulation among the entiri Ptety 
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the majority among the little group of leaders normally gets its way, it 
does not do so without having to take seriously into account whatever 
conflicting opinions may be entertained among the colossal Party member- 
shi]^, as voiced by particular leaders on controversial points, and occa- 
sionally not without having to introduce into its policy the modifications 
necessary to secure unanimity.' 

What in the USSR is exceptional, and even unique, is the fact that the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party, and its most important sub- 
committee, the Politbuieau, which arc not known to the written con- 
stitution, or to the codes, and are nominally not organs of the governnumt 
at all, arc constantly occupied, not with the internal business of the 
Communist Party itself, but mainly, and somctiiiies almost exclusively, 
with the policy and the practice, the legislation and tlie adininistrat^n of 
every department of the soviet state. The memlxTs of the PolitbcTcau 
plainly feel themselves to be personally responsible for the whoh* govern- 
ment of the country. Although the Party Kulv.'i declare (No. 28) tliat 
“ the Central Committee regularly informs the Party organisations of its 
work the committee naturally keeps its internal proct^edings strictly 
confidential, and no account of the discussions is ever juiblishcd.^ But 
in April 1928 the widely circulating newspaper Izvc^tiff gave, f>ossibly by 
inadvertence, the prospective agenda for the (Uisuing half-v«*ar, luU only 
of the plenum of the Central ('ommittec, but incuhmtally also (»f the 
Politbureau, as confirmed by the Central Committee, in conjuncti(m with 
the Central Control Commission. This .skeleton agenda fi)r the ensuing 
six months, which naturally does not imlude the matters of urgency 
demanding consideration at each meeting, makes evident how c<unpre- 
heasive is the control that tlie Party maintains, as a matter of course, 
ov^er every part of soviet policy and its e.vet ution. We give the completi* 
text, although we are unfortunately not in a position even to enmutnate 
the elaborate reports which were evidently prepar<*d fi>r circulation before 
each meeting.^ 

membership is delit»erately promote^l a.s th»- lK*>t means of sectirin^ artivr cdnc iinN'nre 
iji policy. 

• The plenum of the Central Committee will even go .mo far in MiinjM;rt of the majority 
of the Politbureau as summarily to remove from the Politbureau any meinlsT who jkt- 
sistently and obstinately sets his will again.st that of the majr»rity. 'I'lnis in liCJlt, aft^T 
Bukharin had lx*en r»?moved by the Comintern from the presidium of itri own exe*Mitive 
committee. “ the plenum [of the Central Commit i^e of the Parly] decrees the rrutioval t>f 
comrade Bukharin, who is the ideologist of Hijxlil l>eviation. from the Politbureau 

• What is given to the press is a l>arc statement of the subjects eonHifiered. Thun, 
“the Plenum assembled on Novcmlx-r 17, 1929. The Plenum exarnin*^! the followintr 
questions: (1) instructions as regards the control figures of the national economy for 
1929-30 ; (2) problems and further tasks of Kolkhos eonstruction ; (3) n'|Mirt of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of the Ukraine on work in the village ; (4) Unitin of 
the Commissariat of Agriculture ; (5) the fiiKlment of the decisions of the July I92N 
plenum of the Central Ckmtrol Committee on the preparation of UM'hnical cadn^s." 

• Id October 1927 it ap{)eared that a momixsr of the Central (Jommitte^s who disjwmted 
ffom the proposals of the Politbureau, complained — as such memlicrM in all InxlioH fre- 
quently do— that “ the theses have lieen distributed to us, mcmlM^rs of the Coniral Com- 
mittee, only a lew hours before the plenary meeting of the (lentral Committee. ... To 
qiidertake a serious discussion of these theses ... it is necessary to give more time to 
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DECREES AKil^^fSfECTIVE^ 


rm'-^ 

'3 

1 April. Crop movcmont. 

2 ,, Programme of the Communist International. ^ 

3 May. Improvement of higher and middle teclinical educational 

institutioiiH with a view to tlie training and use of “ red ” 
Hpecialists and economic W'orkers. 

4 „ liadio and cinema betterments. 

5 ,, Universal obligatory primary education. 

6 Juiw;. State* and financial conditions of the railways. 

7 ,, Positif)!! and b(‘tterment of construction. 

8 ,, Seven-hour work day. 

9 Jniv. Reorganisation of the People's Commissariat for Trade of the 

USSR. 

10 ,, Rat ionalisati*)!) of industrv. 

1 1 Aug. National defence. 

12 ,, (^)llectiv«‘ and soviet estate*'!. 

13 Sept. (Control fiLOircs of prople's cfononiv for 1028-1929. 

11 Industrial aiul iinaiaial ])lan for 102S 1029. 

If) ,, KxevUtioii «‘\'port and ini]M)rt and fonagn exchange plans 
for 1027 102<-. and plans for 192S 1020. 

Pi 0< r. Execution of 1027 102>> budir»‘t and th** binlget plans for 1028-- 

1020. 

17 Results nf bank mer'jers and n*orjanisition of iLe State Bank. 

IS ,, Pnhtical and **eMno!me work in tin* Ukraine. 

10 Nov. Striigud*' vvith l»ureaucrali>Tn iii i!ie ^tatr and economic* Tiiachino. 

2n ,, Tin* Fiv»*-V*‘ar ('ooiioinie plan.* 

.Vfter eontirmation by tin* plenum of tin* tViitral Committee, tbo 
d“ci'5ions of tin* I’olu laiP-aii an* ofit-n j)!iblislM'd broadco^: in the in*ws- 
paprrs, eiilier in t In* -p«** i li«*s of tl»e leader^, or as long and detailed schemes 
of administrativ** i« fi»rm in parlu iilar departments. Or they may take 
the form of actual decrees avowedly binding upon every membt*r of the 
Communist l*arty, wlietln r in his puMie capacity as people's commissar, 
member of a t ru.st or combine, director or works manager : or iniiis private 
(‘apacitv as a eiti/en. Such licences sometimes bear (Uily the signature of 
Stalin, as <f«*neral Sfcretarv <»f iln* I’arly. Sometimes tht‘y are .signed also 
l>y .Molotov, as |)n*sideni of the Sovnarkoin (or cabinet) of tin* USSR. 
Sonietim*»s tlie et> si^jn.ittu v will 1m* Kalinin, who has for so many years 
l»et*n the pn*sidt*i»t i»f the presidium of tlie All-Union Uentral Kxeeutive 
Committee (TSlKb wlm may In* taken to represent tin* AIM niou (\>ngress 
of Soviet.^, the .sujireme h'giNlaf ive ^antlionty. We have been unable to 

lliein tiinn law Ihh'Ii ijivon l>\ "all of ilir l’(»!itbtiToaii ’ (.s’t.U'f J\uh on 1«\ W . R. 

OalfK‘11. logo. p. 

* /trrAfiVi. April 12. legS; Suvut Huir tn t*y W. H. Katif'll. IVCJII. pp. 714‘715. 

b muy l»c dniibtfsl whctY^ier nnv Cal-iiiet of a PurlianienOiry t)t'im»»'ra« y orjcmuwrs so com- 
pletely ill A^lvaiuNt* itn oonsMlerAt ion ef the .••uluretj* to wlnrli it eaii K* foreseen th*t spdciftl 
ttttention will Imvc to Ik* itivrn. 
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tuideistand on what basis these signatures are chosen for particular docu- 
ments ; or what exactly is the distinction between them and laws formally 
enacted by the All-Union Congress of Soviets with the concurrence of the 
two«chambers of its Central Executive Committee.^ But there can be 
no doubt that Stalin correctly described the situation when he referred to 
“ the supreme expression of the guiding function of our Party. In the 
Soviet Union, in the land where the dictatorship of the proletariat is in 
force, wo important political or organisational problem is ever decided hy 
our soviets and other mass organisativniSy without directives from our Party, 
In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of the proletariat is, 
substantially, the dictatorship of the Party as the force which effectively 
guides the proletariat.” * 

It must be emphasised that the Central Committee does not limit its 
intervention in the government of the USSR to what may be consh^cred 
legislation, even in its widest sense. Acting with the Control Commission, 
now the Commission of Party Control, which is separately elected by the 
Party Congress, the Central Committee, at the instance of both its sub- 
committees, is perpetually directing the executive work of the far-flung 
Party membership. This we have already noticed with regard to the 
Primar}’ Party Organs and Party Groups, through which the supervision 
and control are exercised over the lower stages of the soviet hierarchy ; 
and through the district committees of tlie Party, with the aid of the exten- 
sive salaried staff maintained by the Party itself at every nodal point 
throughout the USSR.® During the years 1932 and 1933 tht‘re were 
three new developments, in what may be called direct “ projections ” of 
the authority of the Central Coraniittee, out.side the Party hierarchy, by 
which groups of Party members were placed actually within the adminis- 
trations conducted by Pegple’s Commissars, in order to control them in 

' An American observer note« this issuo of ficrn»es aa a changt' of prartic'c*. “ With 
the resumption of the socialist offensive under the leadf rship of the Part v, the line lK‘tw<M'ii 
Party ami government has all but disapf»ean>d. The Five-Year Plan was a Parry plan, 
later formally sanctioned hy the government. Then gradually the Party has adoptinl the 
practice of issuing orders which^xfcome legislative without any formal action by a gt^vern- 
ment body ” {Making Bol/iheviks, by S. N. Tfarper, 1931, p. 8). 

To the constitutional student it is no lew interesting to find these decrees often signed 
alA by the Igfuiing official of the organisation chiefiy aficK:ted by them, signifying the con- 
currence of its own governing committee. Thus, a decr«*e affecting the consiimorH* coopera- 
tive organisation will l»c signed also by Zelenski. the president of fN'ntrosoyiis ; and one 
transforming trade union organisation or p^jlicy also by Shvemik, the gimernl secreiaiy’ 
of the All-Union Central Council of Trade l/nions (AUCXTU). 

* Leninism, by .1. Stalin, vol. i.. 1928, p. 33. 

• The staff of full-time salaried officers employe^l directly by the Party, and |>aid from 
Baity funds, is both extensive and varic^l. The staff at heailqiiartc^rH alone now approaches 
a thousand persons. Throughout the U8SU the Party staff was statetl in 1927 as 24.fK)0 
[Hairifi Bnseta in the Second Decade, edited by Htuaii (>basc and others. New York, 1928. 
p. 150). It has since considerably incrsamMl ;ealthough the fifty thousand or so moralierH 
who were, in 1930 and 1933. sent, to the agricultural front ", and in the latter year, also 
to the " transport front ", are probably borne on the builgets of the coromissariats for 
agricultuie and railways. 

The Party receipts from fees on a momliorship of between two and threi' millions must 
be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 50 million roubles a year. No accounts have ever 
been mibltslied, even to the Party members themselves. 
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the direction of reform. One of these developments, the establishment of 
Machine and Tractor Stations, throughout a large part of the agricultural 
area, we have already dcscrilied in connection with the newly appoifited 
USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture. Here we need only notice that 
all the chiefs of these Machine and Tractor Stations, and the majority of 
their working staffs, numbering altogether many thousands of men and 
women, were chosen from among trusted Party members of long standing 
and good reputation, by the responsible officers of the Orgbureau, under 
the direction of the Central Committee, by whom also their allocation to 
the several districts was determined. It should be said that the newly 
appointed USSR Peoph^’s Commissar of Agriculture, himself a Party 
men^iior, to whom tlie chiefs of the Machine and Tractor Stations were 
made nominally responsiljle, warmly w'elcomed this intervention of the 
Central Committee in the difficult administrative task that he liad under- 
taken. 

In the following year (May 1933) the Central Committee, again in 
concert with the USSR People’s Commissar of Agriculture, suddenly made 
the appointiru i^l i f about 25,000 selected Party members to constitute a 
new staff of “ policy s«M*tions wdiich were placed in virtual control of 
a large proportion of the state and collective farms, with iiistructions to 
“ clean up ” the mass of inefliciency, negligence and positive damage to 
public property into winch the sullenness and individual greed of the 
old man pt'asant ", wlio had been pressed into the new collective 
organisatioiLs- if not also the factor of deliberate sabotage by disaffected 
citizens — had brouglit some of the sovkhosi and many of the kolkhosi. 
All these policy sections wen* placed under a special chief, very carefully 
selected by the Central t'onmiittee, who was to work in the Commissariat 
of Agriculture itself, and 1 m* seeoud only to the People’s Commissar. Under 
the <lirection of tins t hief of the Policy Sections, assisted by the new 
Assistants also selected l»y tlie Central Committee, the “ policy sections ” 
were to have cliarge of all the Party work on*the farms ; they were to 
“ distribute the Party forces " as might be required ; and they were to 
coordinate* their activities with the territorial Party committees, which 
were instructcil to n*nder all po.ssil>le assistance in their work. It is to 
be noticed that the blame for the inellicienev was placed on Party members 
and non-Party workers alike. The task of the new policy sections W’as 
generally to spur the I’arty members and the active non-Party men to 
Jiigher achievements ; to t*nforce “ proletarian discipline ; to combat 
“ absontCHUsm and loafing " ; to raise the technical qualifications of both 
Party and non-Party workers : and to “ conduct a systematic struggle 
against class enemies, kulaks and wreckers w'ho are at present rather 

» What is oft«n translatnl iw ‘ political fHTtions (jwlitotdeli) has nothing to do with 
“ politica in the onlinarv iiswje of that word. What the politotdcl is appointed for, ia 
to put in operation a gi\W “ iMdicy which may relate to agrieiilture or railway adminis- 
tration or anything oIhc. It corresi>onds most closely in England with a “ govmment 
eommiMioiier sent by the Cabinet to a Crown Colony or to a provincial centre A oedsr 
to ** get done " eertain specific things. 
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being encouraged by the easy-going attitude taken towards them by the 
Communists 

The third of these developments concerned the Commissariat of Rail- 
waysi where a similar mass of inefficiency had become apparent, with the 
result that the lines had become overwhelrnod with the continually 
increasing passenger and freight traffic. In June 1933 the Cimtral Com- 
mittee decreed the appointment of some thousands of t rusted Party mem- 
bers as ‘‘ policy sections in the railway administration, stationing them 
at every railway depot, warehouse, engine-house and important junction. 
Here, under the orders of a newly selected Cliief of the Railway Policy 
Sections, who took up his abode in the Commissariat of Jhiilways, as 
second only to the People's Commissar, the Party members detailed for 
the policy sections were instructed peremptorily to “ cut out red tape ”, to 
put an end to delays and stoppages, to expose and dismiss cm])loyees of 
any grade who are guilty of idleness or negligence, or even of failure to im- 
prove their technical qualifications ; whilst new stNiles of pay were to be intro- 
duced, finally “liquidating the petty bourgeois ideal of equality of wages, 
which stands in the way of elTective organisation of an eilicient service 

At the Seventeenth Party Congress in 1934 the temporary }ir(»je<‘tions 
of the Party into the agricultural districts were reguLiriseil by being 
absorbed into the regional Party organisatioiis themselvrs. The policy 
sections (politotdeli) attached either to the Machine and Tractor Stations, 
or to the kolkhosi and sovkhosi, cease to exist as such, iind their member- 
ships are added to those of the Primary l^irty Organs and the regional 
Party committees, which have to be reorganised into lialf a dozen separate 
branches corresponding with those of the Central l*arty organisation. I’lic 
policy sections were con.sldereJ to have successfully accomplished the task 
assigned to them of changing the mentality of the kolkiios member.^ ami 
of ensuring the protection of public projwrty. But experience had ])rove<| 
that the policy sections were no loiiger suiheient to <*onduct the greatly 
increased and more complex work of tlu‘ present-day kfilkhos village. It 
was no longer a question of organising sowing, harvesting ami grain collec- 
tibn, for yhich the policy sections were formed, and it was felt that the 
normal Party and soviet organisations were mon? eoiiqx'tent to (h^il with 
all the political, economic, educational, social and other work of th(‘ 
villages.* 

The Motives for Parly MenJ^ership 

Those w'ho are sceptical about the achievements of Soviet Communism, 
and, indeed, all students of social organisation, will naturally ask what 

* See the lengthy rc.solution jnt the Joint Plenum of the C<*ntnil Ckirnmittce and the 
Central Control Committee of the CoramuniMt Party, in the Report of L. M. Ktiganovich, 
which filled eight columns of the Moscow Daily MeuM, January Ifi. 11)33. 

• Report on the OrganUational Probhjne oj Party aiid Soviet Construction^ by L. M. 
Kaganovich, to the Seventeenth Party CongresH. 1034, 15fi pp. With n^ganl to the policy 
seotions (politoUleli) amiipied to the railway ayylein, it may l»e inferrc<l that, an Kaganc^ich 
jm 10^ b^me People’ll CWmhwar for thin service, thcHo will Iw gradually absorbed either 
{nto the railway service itself, or into the local Party organisations cofinected therewith* 
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can be the motives that induce large and ever-increasing numbers of men 
and women — throughout 1930-1934 to the number of thousands every 
week — voluntarily to join the Communist Party. Why should they seek 
membership of a body which requires of them a relatively high standard 
of personal behaviour ; a lift* of implicit obedience to the commands of 
superior authorities ; perpetual submission to a discipline enforced by 
penalties whicli are often scjveni ; and the abandonment of individual 
acquisitiveness of pecuniary wealth ? First, we may place the impulse 
of a faith — to be subs<;quently described -which communists will not allow 
us to call a new religion, but which has all the impelling force tliat religions 
have elsewhere possesscMl. What-(iver may be thought of Soviet Com- 
munism, it certainly seems to give to its adherents not only a sure and 
eertayi conviction of absolute truth, but also the consciousness of a special 
mission for tlie irn[)rnv(‘ment of humanity, a mission intensely attractive, 
in the twenti<‘th century, to young and ardent sjiirits. Of its eventual 
Kiicc(‘ss, in the complete transforinatioii of human soeietv throughout the 
worhl, they eut«*rtaiii no doulit. Difficulties <lo not daunt them. Hard- 
shi|)s and suffering, even on the largest seah‘, do not slacken the recruiting. 

Second!), theje is the di‘sire, much inon* widely spread than is com- 
m(»nly 8U)»pose(l, for fuller opportunity exercise one s ]K*rsonalitv ; the 
wish to wieM inll lienee in tin* little world in which everv individual lives ; 
the ambition to rise to work of ** greater responsibility ” — in short, the 
craving, even of the oidinarv man r»r woman, for power. It is note- 
worthy that, as will be sul».SMque?itly deseribed, the main olqeet and 
purpose f»f public education in tlie rss[{, from tin* nurserv school uji to 
the highest technical institute and university college, is to arouse in the 
pupils, even tlmse of the poorest jia rents, this desire for individual expan- 
sion. ami in (‘verv way to fu.ster its tlcvelopnient in as la^je a proportion 
of the pojuilalion a'^ possilile. With the aceuinulal ion of personal wealth 
liarred, membership of tin* Party off»TS, in the US.SH, at any rate to all 
but the inlinitesimal number of artistic or intellectual g»‘niusos. the only 
opportunity <»f '* risine in tlic world 

These motives, it will be allowed, Are not in tlu*msi*lves unworthy of 
respect. With the statistics of the past eighteen years before i». wc can- 
not doubt tlieir provf*n cllicacv in se(‘uring the recruiting of millions of 
members. Hut does the incentive la.st ' ('an a Party grown to .such 
magnitude maintain throughout its colo.ssal mcmbersliip Lenin’s standard 
of personal conduct ; devotion to Party duty : implicit obedience to the 
common will, and p4»cuniarv self-abnegation ? ('omnuinists freely admit 
the fre(jiient procnce, in tlu* Party membership, of backsliding and sloth ; 
of hypocrisy and self-.sceking ; of ^disgraceful personal misconduct; of 
“ right and “ left ” deviations from the General Line : of jealousies 
and perverted ambitions, leading to intrigues and factionalism. The^e 
evil influences, they suggest, cannot be wholly exclmled. But they can 
be kept down by Vigilant and jM'rpetual scrutiny of the behaviour of all 
the members, and by the drastic disciplining, even to peremptory espul- 
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sion from the Party, that is constantly going on, of members found guilty 
of offences against communist ethics. 

This disciplining, and removal of offenders against communist ethics, 
an^ the periodical “ purging ” of the lists, is carried on in a manner and 
to an extent which is, we think, unknown in any other organisation in the 
world. Any member of the Party who falls below the standard set for a 
Party member is dealt with, first by the Party organ to which he belongs, 
and further by the Central Commission of Party Control, which investigates 
every accusation or report that is received. There is, accordingly, in the 
present gigantic membership, a constant hail of cautions and reprimands, 
private or public, followed if necessary by disciplinary removal or de- 
motion ; suspension from membership for a year or more ; or summary 
expulsion from the Party, coupled, in serious cases, by notification thipugh- 
out the departments that the delinquent is to be refused employment in 
any responsible position ; or, where necessary, by communication of the 
offence to the department of the procurator with a view to criminal 
prosecution.^ 

The misconduct of the Party member to which serious attention is 
called may be of various kinds. Any manner of life habitually incon- 
aistent with “ communist ethics ” will lead to trouble. Thus, drinking is 
not forbidden, nor a failure to live continuously up to the highest sexual 
standards. But habitual drunkenness which impairs health and judg- 
ment, or a loose living that causes public scandal, is severely dealt with. 
Peculation or embezzlement, involving public loss, not only entails 
3xpulsion from the Party but is also referred to the Procurator for criminal 
prosecution ; as may also a high degree of negligence causing waste or 
damage. (Ksteutatious cxpemliture, or a luxurious standard of life incurs 
3riticism, and may easily lead to censure as being “ inconsistent with 
3ommuni.st ethics On the whole, there appears to be a steadily rising 
standard of personal conduct from one end of the ITSSR to the other. 

W^ith the increasing influence of the eomsomols, there seems even to be a 

« 

* S<*il»ert thp following table ’* compiled fn»m figures publinhod by the Party ** : 
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The Party preri» puhliahos an aocurat^^ liBt giving the namca of tho cx{R*llod and the 
anaes of expubion. Tabulating thoae lista for the first quarter of the yc^ar 1928 1 found 
hat nearly half of all the expulsionn had been effected on the ground of ‘ official di'relic- 
iona ’ (emiwzzlement and venality), and on ai'oouni of drunkonnewi, or (a HpcH^al head) 
ayatematir dninkenncaa \ I do not think that the frequency of theae offencea in the 
xpulaion liat aignihcH that aarh effenoca are jeally very common in Bolahevik party life, 
or 1 hold, rather, that the figurca indiratc the importance the |iarty attachea to the goo<i 
•ehavfour of its membera. Certainly, in view of the general frequency of alcoholism in 
tnaaia, the number of drunkarda in the liat of the expelled is not large. 1 want to emphasiae 
he fact that nowhere have I met so large a number of fanatical teetotallers as among the 
kdshevika, whose ranks likewise contain an increasing proportion of non-smokers— which 
lao ifruuia a great deal in Russia *’ (JUd iSaasuti by Theodor Seibert, 1931, p. 143). 
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growing “ puritanism ” in manners and morals expected from the Party 
member. This we describe in our subsequent Chapter XII., entitled 
“ The GoocTLifc 


The Purgi'ng of the Party 

In addition to this perpetual Party “ cleansing ” in detail, the entire 
membership, the whole of the millions, are periodically subjected, one by 
one, to a simultaneous public inquisition into their individual character 
and conduct, with the intention and result of eliminutipg, even by the 
hundred thousand, those who are deemed unworthy of retention in the 
Party. 

these systematic and simultaneous Party purgings there have 
already been several. The first was made on Lenin’s suggestion in 1921, 
“ when the Party consolidated its ranks at the time of the transition to 
the New Economic Policy ” ; and some 250,000 members and candidates 
— about one-third of the then total — were excluded.^ Tliis first Party 
purging w'as followed in the sub.s(‘quent years by a series of partial measures. 
Thus, in 1924 there was a systematic testing of the members and candi- 
dates in all the cells not engaged in productive industry, then comprising 
about one-fourth of the Party membership ; and of this number about 60 
jM-r cent were expelled from the Party. In 1926 there was a similar but 
less complete testing of tlie cells in the villages, with numerous exclusions. 
A complete re-registration of members was made in 1927, when some 
46,000 — (diiefly persons guilty of “ deviation from the General Line — 
were quietly dropped. The second complete Party purging, mainly 
directed against industrial malingerers or persons of disgraceful conduct, 
together with those wlio had neglected or refused to carry out the Party 
policy, w'as decided on at the November plenum of the Central Committee 
in 1928, and undertaken in 1929, on the inauguration of the first Five- 
Year Plan and the campaign for the development of the collective fiinns ; 
when the exclusions numbered over li)0,0CKl, oY nearly one-tenth of the 
whole. The third purging of tlie Party took place in the first year (1933) 
of the struggle for the ISoeond Five-Year Plan, when about a q*Mrter of a 
million, or one-eighth of the whole, were removed from the membership 


* The Control ('iimmiasion Mtia established ... in lUlIO. when it Iweanje evident that 
commiifiista in iin}»ortAnt i^K)sition» were lieconiinp involved in actions that compromised 
thoir political principleH. At tirst a roinmuiiist convicted of taking briltes, of drunkenness 
or of misuse of pt^wer would lx? summarily shot. But when the promulgation of the New 
Economic Policy gn^atly inewased the number of communists who were actively concerned 
in the management of trade and industry, and so put additional temptations in their 
way. the earlier method of suininary discipline was alHindoned in favour of a judgment 
pronounoed in the Party court, the Contnd ITommission. The first act of this unique 
oommiasion was to require all momliere of the Party to apply for ro-regisfration. Ereiy 
oiie of its 600.000 mem tiers had therefore to submit to an investigation before he was 
readmitted to the Par^y. In this way more than 2»’i(T.00() iueml»ors considered to be of 
the arriviat and oaroeriat type lost their Party ticket in 1921. Since then the watch kept 
by the Control Commiaaion and the periodical cleansings of the Parly have been consider^ 
the aureat way of countering the changed |>sycbology and outlimk of members 
by Biiohael Farbman, 1924. p. 63). 
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roll. This third Party purging ”, so the Central Committee of the Party 
declared, “ must be thoroughly organised ... its main intention must 
be Erected to improving the qualitative composition of the organisation. 
Only those comrades can remain in the Party who are wholly devoted to 
the working class : who places the interests of communism and tlu^ Party 
above everything.” 

The special features of the purge of 1933 appear to have been (a) the 
attention paid to ensuring that every nnunber should have a competent 
knowledge of the Party programme and the most important decisions, so 
as to be able fo explain them to the non-Party masses ; (/>) the strict 
examination, in “ the nuclei attached to the non-productive under- 
takings ”, of the conduct of those who abuse the l^irt y j)()siti^>n for 
personal ends, embezzlement, nepotism, careerism, bureaucratic attitude 
towards the masses ” ; and (c), in the rural districts, the sharp scrutiny 
of the way each member “ is fighting for the . . . fullilling of the obliga- 
tions of the collective farms . . . against the kulak and his agents ", and 
how lie is protecting the vsocialist common property ", especially on the 
sovkhosi and the kolkhosi. But it was recognised by tht‘ Party authori- 
ties, apparently for the first time, that not (‘very one of the three million 
members and candidates could succTssfully (hunoiistratc a complete 
understanding of Marxism ; and many w(‘re reh'gatt'd to a n(‘\v category of 
subordinate connection with the Party, under the designation of " sym- 
pathisers ” It not infrequently happens ”, reported Pntnla, that a 
comrade, although he may be personally quite loyal to the soviid j)ow(‘r. 
as a Party member may damage the rnownnuit in praclic<‘, even without 
willing it, if he is not yet in a position to l(*ad tla* collect iv(* p(‘asai\ts or 
the non-Party workers in the interests of the Party. Jliuv is tli(‘ case, 
not of a Party member, but of a comrad(* who sympathis(*s with the 
Party. Such sympathising comrades often hasten to join the organisa- 
tion, not understanding that there is a difference between a enmrade wbo 
wishes to help the Partr/, and a Party iiuMiibcr, who must possc*.ss th(‘ 
necessary preparation in order to be able to lead the non-i^^rty niass(‘s 
iftider tlig slogans of the Party.” ^ 

How is so huge an operation as the individual testing and examination 
of more than three million mimibers carried out ^ Tin* whole purging 
is conducted under a Central Cleansing ComrniwS.sion, sjM*cially appoint(‘d 
by the Central CommiUec, which form.s clean-sing conynissions for each 

* “ Tho Party purging in the USSU ”, Pmudn^ IhToniUT IJ, Huininan.H«'<l in 

Ifdtrnalianal PrtsS Corns jiondeAU'.c, l>ec(*iniH,*r 15, 10.52 ; TnuninQ in Soviet Hussut. 

by S. N. Harjier, 1929, pp, 20*21 (a previon.n account) ; many n'frriMircM in Mftsrtnr Dailff 
News daring May and June 1933 may lie rcitferred t<i. An illuiiiinating addn^Hs by Ij. M. 
Kaganovich to a meeting of active Party iiicmlM^rs at MoKcour on May 27. 1933, 
published (in English) under the title Purging the Party ((%H>|H‘rat ive I’libliNhing SoeielN 
of Foreign Workers, Moscow, 1933, 32 pp.). A fuller account will found in lioUkrvife 
Verificaium and Purging of the Party Hanks, by E. Yaroslavsky (Mom*ow, 1933, 60 pp., 
same publisher). Thin gives, for each year. 1921 1932, the statistics of n*cniiting, r(*signa- 
lion# and expulsions ; and also, for 1905, and for each year 1917-1932, the [jorcenUgo of 
workers, peasants and others in the momborsbip. 
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RSFSR province and each of the smaller republics, consisting of half 
dozen tried and trusted members of long standing. These provincial 
commissions appoint district cleansing commissions of three members each. 
If the PartyTuembership in a jriven district is less than 500, these district 
commissions take direct charge of the cleansing. If the membership is 
more than 500, the district commission appoints cell or nucleus com- 
missions, also of three members each, who must be of at least seven years’ 
standing, and never having belonged to any other Party, or to any of the 
former factions within the Party. Factories employing 2000 or more 
Party members have their own cleansing commissions, similar in functions 
to the district commissions, and setting up separate commissions for 
departments or branches. These commissions choose their own chairmen, 
who ive to lai approv(*d by the provincial commission. Before the 
gen^eral cleansing starts, tiu*. members of the district cleansing commission 
must go tlirough tlieir own cleansing at open meetings of the cells or 
nuclei to which tliey l)(‘long, together with any members of the public 
who cho(»s«* to attend the nu'etings taking place before members of the 
provincial commission. Similarly, members appointed to the nucleus 
(■h*ansing conm.i'wiojis have to go througli their own cleansing before 
members oi the district el(‘ansing commissions at public meetings of their 
own nuc lei. The cleansing eoinniissions may decide on Party expulsion, 
transfer of meinliers to candidature, or from candidature to the new 
category of .‘sympathiser Tliey have no right to remove people from 
empl(»yment. or lo shift them from on(‘ employment to another. 

A wides))read eainpaign was, in the spring of 1031b orden^l througliout 
the newspaper an«l at publii* ne'Ctiiigs, in order to make the whole 
population, and not merely tin* Party membership, aware of the objects 
and methods (»f the t^'stiic.: and purging. The testing, according to the 
formal in.strui'tioiis of the Party (-(uiLTess in 1028. and of central eom- 
mission in 1020, iake> place in public, in the presence, not only of each 
member's immediate eidleagues, but also, as it is exjiressly required, 
“ openlv befon* non-Partv workers or the p(u)r#peasaiit village masses , 
Anyone inav }»ul tjue>tion> to the member “ on the stand ", as to anything 
relating to his duties as a ineinbtT ; including, thiTeforo. his knowledge 
and his ojiinimis on *' Marxism ; his attitude towards eurrent “ devi*i- 
tions ", left or right ; his ** activ«iiess ", whetlier in tasks impo.sed on him, 
or in his dailv work, or in voluntary social duties : his zeal and piT- 
forinanci's as a *• shock-brigadiT " : even on his irregularity of attendance 
at l\irtv meetings ; liis obedience to Party (h*crees anil decisions ; his 
work on commit ti*es or commissions, or as member of a fraction ; 
and, last, but by no means least, on alleged uneonformitv between his 
maniuT of life or [MTsonal behax'iour and “ communist ethics . It 
should be added that the (’entral ( ommission. “ having presented every 
member of the Part v with definite ilemamls in resjiecl of his moral level, 
his connection with^the masses, his active part ici])at ion in the work of the 
Party, in the construction of sociali.sm. etc." , went on. in 1929, to ^ offer 



¥ warning against distorting the testing into a trivial and eaptious burrow*- 
ing into the Party member’s private life ” — a warning which, it is to be 
feared, is never likely to be scrupulously observed by every one of the 
60,(|K)P crowds before which the two or three million mem^rs have in- 
dividually to submit themselves for examination. It should, however, be 
said that there is a wide range of graduated penalties for those found guilty 
of one or other grade of imperfection or delinquency. Expulsion from 
the Party, with or without criminal prosecution or future exclusion from 
responsible public employment, is reserved for serious offenders. Others 
may be suspended from membership for a term of a few months or a year, 
or relegated to the lower grade of candidates, or merely have tludr period 
of probation extended. Others, again, may be found to fall short, not in 
character or conduct, but merely in knowledge of Marxist doctrines, or 
in ability to expound soviet policy to the non-Pai*ty massi's ; and these 
may either be relegated to the new category of sympathisers, or only be 
directed to attend the educational classes organised by the Party. Every 
decision regarding a Party member must be concisely motivated and 
the minute has to be act^oinpanied by documentary evidence of the charges 
brought against the member. Membership cards mu.st not 1 k» taken away 
From those expelled until the expulsion has been approved by the district 
?leansing commission.^ Moreover, there is, from every lo<'aI decision, an 
effective right of appeal within one month ; or, more correctly, to a 
rehearing, before a higher tribunal, and this appeal may be pursued, 
without payment of any foes, right up to the (Vuitral deansing ('oinmission 
at Moscow. In fact, tin* final decision lies nominally with the eiLsuing 
A.ll-Union Congress of the C<imniunist Party, whic h may be ap^x^ah^l tti 
if the decision of the Central Cleansing Commission is unsatisfactory. 

We may conclude this •account of the purgings by a few scenes from 
that of 1933, as reported in the newspapTs. About lotx) Moseow ('om- 
munists have alrearly gone through the Party cleansing since tlie beginning 
rf the month, and a similar number in l^mingrad, aci'ording to the latest 
reports. The cleansing roused the mas,ses of Party members and of 
non-party pooph* to greater polituvil activity and .study. 

Among the first to go through the cleansing were the local leaders. 
In Moj 40 ow, for example, the political secretaries of province, city and 


^ Instructionjf of thf Central Cleansing Cora million, in 3/fA*roi<? Daily News, May 22, 
1933. 

These instnjctionfl were ratified hy the following paragraph in the Party Rules of 
1034. ** By pcricKiic decisions of (he Central Committee . . . purgings am held for the 

lystematic cleansing of the Party of class -alien and hostile elements ; double-dealers who 
deceive the Party and who concM^al their real views from it, and who disrupt tho policy 
ol the Party ; overt and covert violators of Oie iron discipliito of tho Party and of the 
itatc ; degenerates who have eoal^^tced with wurgoois elements : careerists, self-se<»kers 
and hareaucratised eleroents ; morally degraded persons who by their improper conduct 
lower the dignity of the Party and hminirch the banner of the Pmly ; fiassive elements 
who do not fulfil the duties of Parly mem tiers, and who have not masteied the programme, 
the roles and the most important decisions of the Party ** (Rules, I. 9 ; p. 695 of Racialism 
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district Party committees passed through the cleansing at open meetings 
of their organisations. 

“ The clrfansing commission for province and city leaders consist® of 
Knorin, Chairman of tlie Moscow (’leansing Commission ; Stasova, one 
of the oldest members of tlu* llolslievik Party and an ass()ciate of Lenin, 
now internationally known for her activity in the* International Labour 
Defence ; and Piatnitsky, known for his work in the CVjmniunist Inter- 
national. 

The political secretaries of the district committees of the Party 
passed the cleansing at factory meetings.’* ^ 

At Moscow, for instance, “ in the meeting hall of the ScK-ietv of ()ld 
Bobhg^viks ”, two of the most venerated members vseut on the stand, 
before taking up th«*ir duti*‘s as members of the distriet r leansing com- 
mission. “ The entire cleaiLsing eommi.ssion of Mov ow province, headed 
by Knorin, presided. Knorin opened tlie nn*etintf by .stating that the 
life aiul political activity of the two aj)poiutec> are well known to all 
pr«*sent. . . . Knorin thereujion dei hired that the meeting had not been 
called to heai the on /'•aphies of the two Old Bnlr^heviks wlio had to go 
through the eleansing, but in order to find out \\h(*ther the Miciety had 

any objection V member of the society, Km^iaii. to(»k the tinor and 

deelareil he did not believe anyone wmdil have an\ <>hjei ti»»n t<> raiM*. . . . 
After several other nieiiibers of the sonety h.id ‘'])Mk»'n. the « liairman 
asked w'hether anyone still had any ubjectioU'^ to lai'^e. Tin rcj>ly wa> a 
unanimou.H ‘ No ‘ In tins case we < an i-ousnler ( omrad^ ^ Smuhf^ ich and 
Samoilovh’h us having p«is^ed tlic cle.in.Miig,' aunoiui' * d tlie chainiiaii.** ^ 

■■ ThK ClE.V.NsI.NO slAUIS \1 MosKVnsliVEl 

“There was Lrrt*at exnteinen: th* other day at M(»''kvo'-hvei No. 
t'lothing Kactorv. * We are beuniu/.O'jr the iln^^tka |Paity (haiiMni:) 
T<i-dav/ 1 was told in the factory Party tulic^*. "The !n>t to be ejuestioned 
was iiiigacheva. secretarv of the Pa/ty <ell. She i.ime intu the ollue 
while we were talking, dtessed in bhuk skirt .ind ^^hlte blousi^. L<>ok 
liow she dres.sed up,’ someoin* commented. ‘Wat^h c'lit. ih»n t be 
eleansed.’ We all smile<i. She blu.^hi'd. 

“ Tlie workers of the .seicmd and fcmrlh tloor met in the dining-room tc» 
listen to the report on the purpose of the cleansing ainl to paitn ij‘ate in it. 

^ Mtmeow Iktilff AVirj, «Iune lu. hi33. 

• /6m/. Mjiv3n. ,, „ 

Th« Sewiety of Old UoWwvikii wan an unuftinal vnial ur^atu.s.uum o]H n t » all l Arty 
tnomliQiii whtMo momlwmhip from HUT. It h.ul < xtiUoni i .vsnigiieJ 

for itji iwe, and waj* long a pK'AAant cliit> in whioh nlution:»r> in« morn s uoi\‘ iv\ lycil 

ftod exchanipHi. Utterly its stendily ngoing mem»»»'r.Nlnp .showed -itfn- of developing 
into A cotorio not Alwsyit in nympAtliy with nuHiern dtn on iv‘lu > of ihe leiitral ( om- 
niitUM*. wbicti nAturAlly^eAnie to iiiehide ah ne^n^aMiig proi^iriiori <'f r.irty meml«ers who 
hAd grown np *ince 1917. PonHililv in order to pit'vent its Uh oming a centre of jwrpetual 
critioism, the aoohsty, end aIao ihe wmiler Aoek'ty of OUi Kxiles. wen' fnimmanly dweolred 
by the Ctotrel Oramiitee in I93A. 
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“ ' Let me speak, let me speak,’ insisted a tall girl with a red kerchief 
around her head. * We have some Party members on our floor who don’t 
ca^e a bit for our department. If a machine gets out of order or some- 
thing happens, they don’t pay any attention. On the other liand, we 
have some Party members who raise hell when anything interferes with 
production. These keep up the good record of our department, but the 
others I think should be cleansed out. They care only for themselves. 
A good Party member sliould care for all of us, for our department and 
for the whole factory.’ 

“ Her statement was greeted with applause. During tlie disi'iission 
the district cleansing oominissioii arrived and was given a rousing ovation. 

“ The chairman called upon Bugacheva to t<dl her story, to erplain 
how long she had been in the Party and wh.it she is doing as a thirty 
member. Everybody listened attentively. 

“ * I was born in 1886 in the village in Pskov district. 51y father was a 
poor peasant. In 1905 I was married and soon ran away with iny Inisband 
to Moscow. At first 1 worked as a servant in the houses of tlie rit‘h. 
You don’t know what it meant to be a servant under the regim(» of tlie 
tsars. I was unable to stand it very long and w'cnt to W(»rk in a tail(»r 
shop. In 1912 1 joined the union. I learned (juitt' a bit. During the 
war I learned still more. In 1917 I joined the Party. During the 
October days I parth'ipated in the struggle in the Krasnaya Pre.^nya 
district. Later on I was elected a memb<»r of the district stivief . Was a 
member of the control commi.s.sion of the sovif‘t. Was .MUit to work by 
the Party to diSerent iustitutioas. 

“ * Since 192« I am back in the tailor shop. First as a inaeliine worker. 
Now working as Party .secretary on tin* fourth Himr. Our floor r arried 
out the production plan 119 ptT c**‘nt. Thi.s month we e.^pect to exceed 
this figure. There is no ’ brak ’ on our floor. The loan went ov»*r big. 
I may say that our department is one of the lea<ling in tin* factory. Don't 
know what else 1 may tcK you. Better a^k (piestions.’ 

" The <*hairman stood up. 

^ “ * Dq^s anybody want to ask any question.^ or <loes anybody want to 
say anj-thing about Bugacheva i ’ 

‘‘Several hand.s w'ere raised. A iiori-Party worker w,is given tin* 
floor. 

“ ‘ I have known Natalia Bugacheva for several y(*ars. Sin* is oin* 
of the best communists we have in our factory. If you ask ln*r a (|ucst ion. 
whether political or on production, she will always explain in detail and 
in such language that we non-Party^ wwkers can understand. During 
the loan campaign she used to come to the factory at seven in the morning 
and remained in the factory till eleven at night. I wish others w^ould 
take an example from her.’ 

“ Another stood up. 

‘V I am secretary of the factory MOPIl, Last year Buguc-heva won 
some money in the MOPR lottery, but when I informed hsr about it she 
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refused to take the money and donated it back to the MOPR. It is 
not the money part that I want to mention, but the fact that Buga- 
cheva acted in this case as she always does, as an example to other 
workers. Sh*e is worthy of the lionour of being a member of the Bolshetik 
Party.’ 

We are not asking for praise, we want criticism of Bugacheva,” 
declared the chairman. 

“ ‘ But we can't say anything wrong about her,’ shout(‘d a red-haired 
girl. She was supj)ort<Ml with applause. An old Party worker took the 
floor. 

“ ‘ I liav(‘ known Bugacljeva from tlie fir&t day she came to our 
factory. At that time W(‘ liad a group of itight-wingeih and Trotskyites 
on thi fourth floor. We sent her to tliat floor. She fought them, 
annihdated them From a backw«ird department, ah\.i\s lagging, .she 
led it to tlie front, over-fulfilling tli«‘ pro<luction plan. She always carried 
out sutcessfully the w’ork entrusted to her. I know I can recommend 
luT m th<‘ name of the whole factor} a^ a good Bolshevik Part} member,’ 
Thunderous applause. 

“ The < »t up again. ‘ Tins is a very muious l>usine^s. The 

J\irt\ wants to w’(mm! out all who are in the Party but kmIIv don't belong 
tlu‘re. Tliere 411 e maii\ w(aiklingN. many two-fac ed jicopl^ who are trying 
to nnsuM* the trust put in tlum bv the P.iity. We (*all upon the non- 
p4irty woikeis to disdosc 4dl the-^e things among the Party members. 
We W 4 int to know ,ill the h.id things »‘Ven about good P<irty members. 
To-d.n w«* heal oiilv piais(‘s Isn't theie an}on(‘ who wants to say any- 
thing .igainst Buga(he\.i ' * 

“ * Ni* ’ No ' ' i .one 4i ( li(»rus of vones 

‘’The commI'^'>Ion ili’-i unmsI the matter for a few* minutes and the 
( h.iirrn.in annouia ed the dec ismn : 

” ‘ We < on.^idei Jbiga( In v,! worthy of memberslilp in the All-Union 
FonimuniM (B«»Mu\ik) P,irt}.’ Ag.iin thundeiou^ applau.scs diook the 
h.dl The m(t‘ting wa.s deil.in^d cIommI ami alwod e\erybotly rushed to 
the pl.itforin t<» sh.ike Imnds with tin** xt ited Bugache\.i The first Party 
member at Mosk\osli\ei No \\ had coim thiough the >histka ' 
(cleaii'-ing). ' ^ 


.V (UM.euir rxposKi) 

“ The P.irtv cleansing t.iking phuv in the engineers' and udarniks* 
dining-room in th«‘ Kalinin iFiaisc) (‘uttmg-Tool Plant. . . . Darting a 
sharp, hurried glauci' at the microphone that is to carry all Ins w’ords to 
tliousands of listencrs-m throughout the Moscow province. 1 1 ora chevbt^gina 
to speak. He hohU himself calmh , even jokes a bit. But one is instantly 
aware that he has thought oNer carefully beforehand every word that he 
is saying now’. Ho* speaks slowly and weighs each w'ord before it leaves 
* DuiJy yncs, Juno 3, 1933. ^ 



his mouth. ... * I was the son of a fitter who later quit his trade and 
sold fish for 20 years. After the October Revolution he opened up a 
hardware stand in the Danilov market.’ 

. •“ Gforachev is going to be honest and straightforward. * He will tell 
frankly everything of the past. ‘ But why did you hide your social 
origin when you entered the Party ? ’ interrupts Sakhat-Muratov, a 
Turkoman, the chairman of the cleansing commission. ‘ Why did you 
write in the application you filled out before entering the Party that you 
were the son of a worker ? ’ 

“ ‘ Oh yes, a mistake crept in there,* says Oorachev. ‘ I should have 
written worker-trader Everybody laughs. 

“ After a cross-fire of questions, the audience learns that, for hiding 
his social origin during the 1929 cleansing, the cleansing commission had 
deemed it necessary to keep him in a lower position for five years. But 
Gorachev does not like lower positions. After wandering froni factory to 
factory looking for the best job, he finally lands at the Fraise, where he 
secures the important post of secretary of the factory trade union committtH\ 

How did Gorachev hold down this position ? Several of the workers 
get up to speak. . . . One tells of the incident when Morozov, technical 
director, rudely upbraided and discharged the lathe hand Chernov because 
he forgot to turn off the motor on his lathe one day. It was a secTot to 
no one that Morozov repeatedly assumed a haughty attitude towards the 
workers. The fiictory paper and social opinion in the plant rose in defence 
3f Chernov. But despite this, Goracliev backed up Morozov in discharging 
Chernov. 

“ Another speaker reveals the curious method of giving out pnuniums 
that was sanctioned by Gora<’hev. When on the fifteenth anniversarv 
)f the October Kevolutio'n premiums w’ere granted to tin* best mlarniks 
n the Fraise plant, thanks to the ‘ blessing * of Gorachev, premiums wen* 
riven to 30 members of the engineering and technical staff aiul . . . one 
worker ! 

‘ He did not protect^tlie interests of the workers,' said another, * bnt 
protected, instead, the interests (rf his own pockets.’ The funds of tin* 
"artory ^ade union committee were a ‘ mutual aid society ’ for Gorachev 
ind his <Tonies. Loans tliat were not returned, and thefts, were part of 
i;he heritage that was received from Gorachev by the staff of tlie trade 
imion committee. Six thousand roubles were .squandered in a short time 
oy him. A significant jiortion of this sum went directly into his pockets. 

“ Here is an example of how (Jorachev managed the trade union money. 
He was tired. He decided to take a rest. So ho got a hospital bulletin 
md went to a sanatorium as a sick man. As a sick worker is entitled to 
lis wages in the Soviet Union during' the period of his illness, Gorachev 
•eceived his money. But this was not enough. On coming back, he took 
i vacation for himself. This was enough, it would seem ? No ! In 
addition, he took a large sum of money for an unused vacation. Semenov, 
i wegkeT in the trade union oiganisation, gets up and says that no decision 
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was paell9ed by the trade union committee ratifjdng the giving of any . . . 
money for unused vacation to Gorachev. . . . ‘ I was finally removed 
from my po^ for mismanageTuent/ says Gorachev. . . . 

“ Gorachev got married. Now getting married is a big event. One 
ought to celebrate it properly. But to celebrate properly one need.s a 
bountiful feast with plenty of good things to eat. ... So Gorachev gets 
one of the factory trucks one night, goes down to the store, and piles into 
the truck a small mountain of cookies, apples, sugar, butter, candy. 

“ The factory [news] paper caught him red-handed, and after a long 
denial Gorachev finally confessed to his guilt. He was relieved of his 
position of secretary of the factory trade union committee and sent to 
work.pn the production line at a lathe. 

“ But Gorachev, as we have seen, does not like lower positions. And 
a short while later w’c sec a new figure : Gorachev — assistant personnel 
manager of the milling cutter department. His Party job is a Comsomol 
organiser. . . . ‘ Here,’ admits (Joraehev, * my leadership was not 
etticient.’ 

“ ‘ That’s not correct,' says a Comsomol. ' You didn’t give us 
any leadership at all.’ <.)thers get up and put tli<‘ finishing touches to the 
portrait of Gorachev, as the careerist, clieat, self-suj)plier. .^rjuaudercr of 
trade union funds. 

“ When Gorachev steps down from the staiul two and a half hours 
later, he is no longer smiling. Uis career i.s ended, (jure more he is 
sent back to the production line. This time lie will stay tliciv . . . until 
he Ixjconiea a dillereiit man.” ' 


Tlif of the 19'i‘i Porfjftifj 

The “ Party (’leansing ' of PCU was practically completed before the 
opening of the Seventeenth l*arly Coniircss. to which one of the two vice- 
president's of the Sovnark<un reported it.', results* He described its special 
objects, therein differing from previous ** cleansings . a.^ the discovery 
of (1) the extent to which the inember>. admittedly loyal in thi\)ry, were 
still actively taking part as “ fighters at the front ot socialist coustruc- 
tion” ; and (2) the degree in which such memliers wore intellectually 
equipped to explain to tlie non-Party nias.'^e-s the Marx-Lenin-fc>talin laith 
that they htdd. True to soviet custom. Uiulzutak found much for out- 
. spoken criticism. He complained that, in many cases, the local Party 
organisation had failed to maintain contact with th(‘ir individual members. 
Party education ivas far from adeqtnile. Ihe directives and decisions of 
the Central Committee were often Aeglected. or else acted on in a formal 
and lifeless way. The percent-age of members exjH'lleil by decision of the 
district and primary cleansing commissions was 17. whilst t)*3 per cent 
more had been reduced to the new grade of sympathiv<ers. These per- 
centages would be somewhat reduced after the hearing of the appeals. 

Moteaw Daily NtM, Septomber 3. 1933. 
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Leningrad and Moscow had the smallest averages of exclusions; at 12*7 
and 13*6 per cent ; whilst East Siberia had no less than 25*2 per cent ; 
the Urals, 23*1 per cent ; Odessa, 21*9 per cent ; the Far Eastern, 21*9 
per cent ; and Karelia, 20*3 per cent.' 


The Internal Reorganisation of 1934 

In the course of the year 1934, following the decision of tlie Seven- 
teenth All-Union Congress of the Party upon proposals presented by L. M. 
Kaganovich/^ considerable alterations were made in tlie administrative 
structure of the central Party authority. The Central Control t'om- 
mission of the Party ® was reappointed, but under the new name o| Com- 
mission of Party Control, and with a niendiership reduced to 01, whilst 
its functions were, as we understand it, very largely transformed. Wliilst 
retaining its duty of continuous suj)ervisiou of the whole l\'irty member- 
ship, and the investigation of all complaints and ac(‘u>ations agaiiist 
individual members, it ceased to act in close <-onjunction wutli the Workers' 
and Peasiints' luspectum, whicli has hitherto been represente<l by an oiiiiM r 
of the stamling of a People’s Commissar in the several Sovnaikoms of the 
USSR, the constituent republics and the autononnms repul)lics. Allthe>e 
W’cre, in the course of the year, siriijily abolished, whilst the work of the 
specially commisMoned juries of ins|>i‘ction and emiuiry was trariNfernsl 
to the trade union organisation, iiniler tie* All-Union (Vntral Committe** 

^ Sn* Ru<l7utak*'i rojM)rt in Ihtdy Fehruary r>, 11134 

• See the h*ni*th\ exfKHition in Stus, .Iiiimarv t» to in, |l».U . iiNo 

Forward to thr ^^trond Ytnr IHnn oj ( tm'itruf'tion -thf •>/ thi A Vtl 

Party Confer* nr f I'l.'iJ, 40 p{».). 

* The Central Contnil Coiiiriii'»iu>n, efttaMinheil hv U'tiin in 1020, ha«l in- n >{ .i* .ulil\ 

in magnitude and inHMiTj<e. Itn nu mlw rship >creu fn>nj 7 in 1022 t«> “»o m 102;!. t«» l.‘»l 
in 192*7, to 103 in 1020, and to I’Ci in 1927. Sirne 1927 it has reinatnt'fl n\ almnt 2»M> 
These carefully cho‘'iii do not hold ollne in conf*rcn(<*H or « ommiTic* s, hm 

attend all Party rufctimri ohmni’r*', rcporliriE to an i iininin»-<' of ahoui 27 

members, which is resjKUHihlf^lo a pl*'imr\ incftinE held in \h»Hrow rvi-rs four months 

At the Party ('ouEn*'*** in 193.7 Stulii^Eax* th»’ follouiriE a« (‘oiint id tin 
and reason for the (liarigc. “ .\i for the (7*utr.il (tmirol Cununission. it is w«'ll kiiuwii 
tfiat it w-fw set up primanl\, anti inainh, for thf jMirpo*^* id axcrtiiiE a hplit in tin* P.irtv 
You know that at one time thi'n n*ally was a danger of a nplit in the Party Y(»ii Liiow 
that the Central Control Cum mission and its f organisations siKvcs^ilt d in averting the 
danger of a .split. Now th*Te h no longer any ilanger of a split. Hut then w an iin|HTa 
live nec*d for an organMation that (uuhl loneentmte iti att«nti(»n mainly on the wt»rk mI 
anpcirising the fulfilment of the defisions of the Party and of its Cfuitral ('oinniittos* 
The only organisation that could fulfil this function is a Conimisaion cd Party ('ontrol (d 
the Central Coramitt<*e of the (T*Sl' working on the instriieiiona of the Party and <d its 
Central Committee anti having its representatives in the tlwtrn ts, who will lie mtiefiendent 
of the local organ isat ions. It go(*s without aaying that siirh a reaponsihle organ lent ion 
must wield great authority. And in or(U*r tliat it may wiehi suffieient authority, and in 
order that it may 1m; able to take proeecdings against any res^smsihle wurkt^r, iiulinling 
membens of the (Jentral Commit t<H% who has eoniroitted any misdemeaiiour, the mrinU'M 
of this Commission must l>e elected and dismism'd only by the supreme organ of the Part\. 
via. the Party (^^ongress. Them cannot Im* any dould that surh an organiHation will 1 m* 
quite capable of M*ennng the control of the fulfilment of the dec isions of the central organs 
of the Party and of tightening np Party cUscifiiinr ** {lirjH/rt tt$ Sntenk^rUh Party 
cn the Work of the CeiUral Committee cf the CPHU^ by Josef Mtalui, Moscow, 1935, pp. 93-94). 
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of Trade Unions (AUCCTU). In place of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection in the several Sovnarkoms, there was established, as we have 
already descTibed, a new Commission of Soviet Control for the whole 
USSR, nomiBiilly appomt(*d by and directly responsible to the Sovnarkom 
of the USSR as a whole. For the first appointment of this central Com- 
mission of Soviet Control of the USSR Sovnarkom, the All-Union Congress 
of the Communist P*iity took upon itself to nomiiidte the entire member- 
ship of 70 , from tii<‘d and trusted I^arty members. It is with tins body, 
in substitution foi the abolislnd Workers and PcMsants Inspection, that 
the reoiganised central (’ominission of Part) Control acting loi the ( om- 
munist Part> will ad in tlie closest coiucrt We unch i^taiicl tliat whilst 
the information obtaiiu cl will be at the disposd of both side s the diMsion 
ofdutit* will be the* following' \n} changes recpiii# d in the constitutional 
organisation, oj in the p<isonn«l of the \ariou^ oilicis will U made 
foimalh,b\ th<‘ appropriate authoiit} m tie so\ ic t Inc raic h\ from t lie 
I S>K iSoMiarkom down to tin \illag« so\iel i)n thf other hand an\ 
disuplin.ii\ ac tion against Pait\ m« mbc rs as sue h and the I'-^^iic to the ni 
ol an\ n«Hissar\ elircctncs will Ik niatt»rs lor the (.oinniis-ion of 
Control .0*0 dot the (’ominuiust Pait\ 

Rut the nnest impoit mt (hang* in tli* n* w «ii range in* nt'N not so 
much in th* mann* r in w hie h am n*cessar\ aetionwillb* ioimtlh taken 
a> in the re e>rg iiiisatie)!! oi wliat li is gradiialh l)e(*)inf aiie\ten^i\* aria\ 
ol ceiitMl d* () iitm* iits of the ( *miinunist l\irt\ it^di What w* ma> 
(h s( lib* the inte rii<il othe e .idmim^tratioii ol the ( ommunist ]’ait\ has 
1)* ( n cornphteK tiansfoimeei ih* re(*Mit «\t*n^i\e. d* \e lopn » nts ot 
ptilie V s.ttioiis (politoteh li) in the m i< hill* aiiel t rac tor stati* and 
i(ille**ti\* f.irm*> uulate\*r\ i iilwa\ eir wal* r ti iii^peut i » iitn i»i whuh 
po>sibl\ is mam a'> ’itMMMi of tlie inewt /»aIous and actn*. ol the PaiT\ 
nieinbeisaie now emple»\eel lia\* nii‘le iiecesNai_\ a^wtej rcairaije 
nie lit ol el* |)aitme‘nt il aelmiiuxtration 

I nd* r th* (*iitral (oiiimitt** *d tn* ( e»mniiini''t Part\ and two 
in nil c (»mmitte * s t he re ai*‘ iiow to 1>* ni» ti we i than iiiiu •^e p n in* ih pait- 
iiK nts name In, (1) the Vuncultural Htdel { 2 } tlu liuluNtiiil ( )t(le 1 

I’ljtlu Transport Otel* 1 , (t) the Planning Fiuiiiu aiiel liaeh Otejeh 
(’)) the Peditical Velimmstiati\e ibehl. p>) the Oiehl ot tli. Leading 
(eiities . ( 7 ) the <)tel*l eil (’ultiir* iiiel Pre>pagaiieia ed Leiniii^in nnl twe» 
otliii sectors . (^) the VdimniMratiNc Stct*»r anel ('♦) a '^jneial 

Nm tor ned Net otheiwis** de'^lgnltid In MaN P.d) the (ddel ed t ultui* 
«inel Piopagaiulii of Leninism nmis suhdiMchvl mtei fiNi bianclu"' iianu in 
(a) the (Mclel of Pait> Piopaganda and Vgnation (/>) tin Utdcl of the 
Pre'ss anel the Publishing Houses . (* ) the Otele 1 cd Nhools and I imer- 
sities , ((/) the Uldel of Kduc ational*W*oik, eliMling with libi irie*^ clubs, 
spoil organisation", radio, ciiie'inas, thc.itic*s and author"hi}) , and (* ) the 
Otclel of Seieiitilie and TeTlinuMl Imeiitioiis and Discom lies All these 
departments are to be accommodated at the enlaiged Moscow ollic.es of 
the (’ommunist Party. 
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The Party’s departments in the provinces are being reorganised along 
similar lines. Under the Party Committees of the republics and lesser 
authorities, there will be, in each case, six separate departments, namely, 
(1^ the Agricultural Otdel ; (2) the Transport and Industrial Otdel ; (3) 
the Soviet Trade Otdel ; (4) the Otdel of Culture and Propaganda of 
Leninism ; (5) the Otdel of the leading Party organs (cities and rayons) ; 
and (6) a Special Sector. The existing secretariats under the oblast or 
krai Party Committees and those under the various Executive Committees 
of the Party in the constituent and autonomous republics will be abolished ; 
and only two secretaries in each case will be allowed. “ All questions 
which require discussion must be raised direct in the bureaux, and the 
working out of practical problems must be entrusted not to special com- 
missions, but to the heads of departments, and to the responsible workers 
in the soviet, trade union, cooperative, comsomols and other orgamsa- 
tions.” 

The Party administrations in the rayons and smaller cities are being 
similarly reorganised, so that they may be directly concerned w'ith the 
various branches of production. They are to be specifically ami intimately 
connected w^ith the local Party organisation, such as the primaries and 
groups in the village soviets (selosoviots), collective farms (kolkliosi), and 
state farms (sovkhosi) ; and with all the “ policy sections ” that are in 
the field (politotdeli). 

Instead of the otdeli hitherto existing under the rayon Party com- 
mittees (raycom) and those (gorcom) of all but the largest cities, there are 
to be appointed responsible travelling instructors or organisers, who are 
to be ex officio members of the raycom or gorcom ; and who are eacli to bo 
attached to a group of primary Party organisations, where th(*y are 
expected to deal with airbranches of the Party work, whether cultural, 
political propaganda, mass agitation, organisation, etc. It will be for 
the secretary and his deputy or assistant to control and supervise the 
work of these travelling instructors or organisers, their distribution in the 
field, and the carrying out of the instructions given to thera.^ 

What is the motive and intention, or the governing idea, Ixdiind these 
sweepij^ measures of what we might at first sight regard as (‘.sscntially 
office reorganisation ? As we understand it, the reform is intended to 
set up, from one end of the USSR to the other, a double system of inspira- 
tion, direction, inspection, criticism, and especially of continuous “ check 
up ” of the actual putting in operation of all the various decrees and 
“ directives ” of the Soviet Government. The student of political science 
will be interested to trace, in this reorganisation, the proposed establish- 

^ We gather that, at the outset, the work of the two commissionfl will l>e carriocl on in 
2S specialty demarcated divisions of the Ut^K. There seem to have been appointed, as 
a start, 22 divisional officers of the Commission of Soviet Control and 11 of the Commission 
of Party Control. In 6 of these divisions there are to bo officers of both commissions ; 
in 6 others only officers of the Commission of Party Control ; and in the other 22 only 
officers of the Com mission of Soviet Control. There is to bo an organised office in each 
div^ion, and perhape more than one, to which complaints may be seat. 
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ment not of one but of two separate centralisations. The USSR Sov- 
narkom of People’s Commissars, with its elaborate hierarchy of soviets 
from the All-Union Congress down to the selosoviet of the village ; fvnd 
its corresponding hierarchy of departments, federal or provincial, unified 
or non-unified, all subject to the new Commission of Soviet Control, 
represents the Temporal Power. Henceforth there will be, alongside this 
Temporal Power, another hierarchy, equally penetrating and ubiquitous ; 
headed by the new Commission of Party Control ; directcjd not from the 
Moscow Kremlin but from the adjacent central offices of the Communist 
Party ; having no statutory or other legal authority ; and using only its 
influence on the minds of the Party members. Nearly one-half of all 
these Party members happen, indeed, to have been elected or appointed 
to mo..t of the key positions of either the local or the central government. 
Provision is made, in a way wliich we do not doubt wi\l be successful, for 
consistent unity in the decrees and directives emanating from cither of 
these parallel authorities ; and for complete harmony in the action taken.^ 


The Oomjsomoh 

Second in importance only to the Communist Party itself, is its multi- 
form junior organisation headed by the All-Union Ijeniuist Communist 
League of Youth ” (YCL), which we shall refer to under its common 
appellation of Comsomols.- This latter is an entirely voluntary body of 
some five millions of young people between fourteen and twenty-three, 
with an extension of term for those elected to office, and (as consultants 
merely) for such others as may be locally desired. 

Perhaps the most striking feature is the magnitude of the growth and 

^ Tho political sciemer stuclont cannot but Ije reminded of Aupuste Comto's proposals 
for the establish inent of n “ Spiritual Power devoid of any “ anthoriiy " ; parallel 
with the wliole corps of oflicials of the government, having all the ‘‘ authority *’ in their 
hands. Wc must point out, however, that Comic’s Spiritual Power, though excluding all 
reference to the supernatural, was to bt' a hierarchy in the^old ecclesiastical sen.se of the 
word, wholly dtn'cted and appointed from above. The Communist Party of the USSR, 
however gn*at and far-reaching may l>e its corj^brato influence, is. as wo have explained, 
itself deficndent on the whole l)Oiiy of its raerabers, who vote in their primarieSj^nd*thrtr 
Party groups, and in the rayon committees, right up to tlie All-Union Congn^ss of the 
C'Ommnnist Party, which acts a.s a final Court of Apix*al and can at any time change the 
whole policy. 

* have found the fulle.st account in English of the Comsomols in Professor S. N. 
Harper’s Civic Training in Soviet Russia (1929) and Making Botsheriks (1931). on which 
wo have drawm fnn'ly. In Phu'f of Profit, by Harry F. Ward (1933). incidentally aflords a 
vivid account of the spirit manifc.sted by the Comsomols. See also Die Jugend in Sougei- 
irwMland, by Klaus Mehnerl, Berlin, 1932. translatjCd as Youth in Soviet Rusisia, 1933 ; 
and AVir Minds AVii’ Men, by Thomas Woody, 1932. TAe Rules of the AU-Vnion Leninist 
League of Youth (in Russian), a booklet of ^Yhioh over a million copies have l»een issued, 
givea precise details. Descriptions of metMings and other proceedings of the Comsomols 
are frequontly given in the Komsomol Pravda (in Russian), the principal organ of the 
organisation, and less frequently fin English) in the Mosemr Daily Xtws. A (Russian) 
pamphlet, Thr Cell in the KMhos : Days ami Works of the Savrukhinsk Cell of the YCL^ 
by S. Koleanichenko and T. Ussachev (published by Ogiz, Moscow. 1932), gives a vivid 
deeoription of suocosafiil work by the Conisomol cell of a large collective farm. Sigitlar 
publicatiomi dealing with the concerns of the organisation are innumerable. 
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the width of development of this army of Comsomols. As long ago as 
1903, Lenin proposed and carried at the Social Democr<atic Party Con- 
ference a resolution recommending special party organisation among young 
men and women. In the following decade of industrial doveloj)ment the 
total number of young people employed in the ever-growing factories rose, 
by the end of 1916, to what was for Russia the large total of 300,000. 
During the revolutionary months of 1917 those young people, esp(‘cially 
in Moscow and Petrograd, spontaneously formed political groups of their 
own, which played a prominent part in the meetings and demonstrations. 
The various rev’olutionary sections sought to attach tlu'se youthful groups 
to themselves, but success lay with the Bolsheviks, w'ho, towards the end 
of 1917, were able to incorporate many of their members in the Red 
Guard. In October 1918 the first congress of Bolshevik youth organisa- 
tions was held at Moscow, when 22,0(K) members were represent<'d, and 
the Communist League of Youth w^as formally institutcnl. At the second 
congress in 1919 the membership had risen to 96,090. The third coiigre.ss 
in 1920 counted no fewer than 400,000, including many recruits from the 
peasantry. Down to this date the note had been that of active sj*rviet‘ 
on the military even more than on the political front. Now that victory 
had been achieved, the membership fell away. Then came the e(unina?iil 
for study ; study to fit thenihclves for membership of the Party, as wi‘ll 
as active participation in industrial and political vork; aiul, a^ new 
duties, energetic assistance in the education of the younger clnhlreii, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, the promotion of the young worknunrs 
interests on the economic front. 

The consolidation of the organisation, and also the in(e})tion of its 
extraordinarily wide gro\Cth and varied development, may be dated from 
the fifth annual congress of 1922 with its in.stitiition of “ clas^ prnle " 
and a Comsomo) code of conduct. In all directions the (»rgani.sation 
broadened out. Every form of communist training was developed and 
pursued ; the promotion of all healthy fonns of recreation, fiom athletics 
to theatre-going ; every kind of intellectual study, from diveussioiis and 
l^ptures to contributing to new.spapcrs and publishing jioems ; every 
branchTJf ” activene.ss ”, from ” liquidating illiteracy ” and (dearing away 
rubbish, to joining shock brigade.s ” and taking part in * cleansing 
raids” for checking ‘'bureaucratism”. By 1924 the membership, 
including camiidutes, had reached 632,0(K) ; by I92t), 1, til 2, 372 ; by 
1927, 2,2o0,(X)0. The lists were then more strictly .scrutinised, but in 
1928 the membership was reckoned at 2,000,000; and by 193o it had 
risen to something like r;,5(K),(KK), one-third from the indu.stries of the 
cities and two-thirds from the agricidtural villages ; bidng approximately 
90 per cent of the total industrial youth, and 20 per cent of all tlu* peasant 
youth, of the entire USSR, about one-fourth of all the members lieing 
girls and young women. 

The Comsomols adopt the pattern of firganisation common throughout 
the^USSR. The whole membersLip is grouped in cells, fonnod not only 
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among the employees of factories and other industrial establishments, or 
of offices and institutions of all kinds, but also among the students enrolled 
in the highen educational institutions, and among the young people of the 
agricultural villages. The number of these cells in the USSR is now over 
1(K),0()0, a majority of them either in the kolkhosi or in the villages. These 
cells are grouped geographically in districts (city or rayon), for which they 
elect district committees and oflicers. Thes(» district committees are, in 
the RSFSR and the Ukraine, united by provinces (oblast or krai), and 
cl.S(‘wher<* by the smaller five republics, each wdth its own committee and 
officers. Th(‘s<‘ local committees send their officers ev(*ry two years to an 
All-Union (V)nference at Moscow, specially for organisational purposes, 
and in the alUTiiati* years they elect delegates from the membership to a 
still more imposing All-Union Congress, whif*li is much inon* than a 
glorified picnic. This congress listens to elaborate speeches, passes 
resolutions and appoints a standing central committee by which the ^\hole 
organisation i^ practn-ally governed. So chise is the parallelism with the 
organi.salion of the (’ommuni.-Nt Parry that Conisoniols who fiiifl thems(dves 
serving on iiii^ •.! ^ unmitfees, or belonging to non- Party organisation*' or 
institution-, inv'ariabiy form thein^dves unobtrusivelv into a “ fraction “ 
or giouji, vvliK li decider a common policy, and i^ re''pf>nsiide to the Com- 
somol conimittcc of tin* distru t or proviiu e in winch the committee, 
organisation or inst It iitioi wnrk>». At thelow(*st sttige (the cell) tlie oific es 
are all filled gratuitously, the personnel frequently changing, thus altording 
useful training to a large proiiortioii of the junior inemljeTNhip the duties 
lieiiig [lerfornaMl outsifle mIiooI or working hours. Rut already m the 
district <*oinniittces and secret a ryshijis the iluties are sufficiently oiuuoun 
to ie(]Uire tlie full-tinu* service (»f one or more salaried olhters m eaili 
case, and tliese become m(»re nnmerous in the highti ranges of the 
organisation. These j>lae<*s are practieally all filled from the ranks of the 
(’omsonicds tlu'inselves, Init they tend to fall into the hands of the abler 
and mor»* experienced of them. , 

Th(‘ reorganisation the L<*ague pf Youth is to follow other lines 
than those of the Party itself. It was decided by the Komsomol Ce nt al 
Executive (Jommiltt‘e (June 18, 1935), and declared by A. V. Kosa'rTv, the 
Uomsoniol secretary, on behalf of Stalin himself, that their corporate 
activity is henceforth to be concentrated upon education — education of 
their own memhers, of the Pioneers, and of such w’orkers, peasants and 
st udimt s as t hey can influence. Separate sub committees are to ilirect the 
work among these sevi'ral gnuips. Tlie (Joinsomols are henceforth not to 
busy thenwelves so much wdth assisting production ; and. above all, they 
are not. to concern themselves abou> possible developments of the policy 
of the Party itself. 

Hitherto no express eonfession of faith has been called for from the 
young applicant fot* membership. For youthful w'orkmen or peasants of 
poor parentage, no reeommondations are required, and not even any period 
of probation, vyhilst there is no assumption that the applicant will Save 
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had any political training or experience. The children of middle peasants 
(seredniaks), however, or of parents of any occupation reputed to be 
relatively wealthy, are not invited to join, nor are tliey, indeed, easily 
admitted, wliilst those of kulaks are usually refused. Young people 
employed in soviet institutions, and the children of such employees, and 
any others not of workmen or peasant parentage, are required to present a 
recommendation from a member of the Party of two years’ Party standing, 
together with two recommendations from Comsomol members. Young 
people who are the children of shopkeepers or other definitely “ bourgeois ” 
classes find some difficulty in joining, but may be admitted on good Party 
recommendations, and (unlike other applicants) subject to six months* 
probationary membership (the so-called candidates), during which they 
pay dues, attend meetings and participate in all activities except voting, 
and are watched and reported on as to conduct, (‘haracter, and civic 
activity There is no attempt to maintain in the Comsomol membership 
a numerical preponderance of the industrial workmen. But the direction 
of the organisation is kept in the hands of the workmen and the kolkhos 
members, as well as secured to the Communist Party, by additional 
qualifications for holding office above the primary organ. Thu.'^, the 
secretary of the district committee must anyhow be, not only a ConiHomol 
of at least a year's standing, but also a Party member of a year's standing ; 
and if he is a peasant, he must have two years’ standing as a (’omsomol, 
whilst, if he is one of the intelligentsia, he must be not only of thret* years’ 
standing as a Comsomol but also of t^o years' standing as a Party iiuunber. 
For secretaryship of a provincial committee the recjuired qnalitications 
are still more stringent, and also similarly differentiated, so a.s to put 
barriers in the way of alfbut avowed and tried communists of woi king- 
class parentage. 

The most important features of the Comsomol orgaiii. '"'pn are its 
educational purpose and the extent to which it disciplines 'iJs members. 
There is plainly no seeking to attract recruits under false pretence.^, f»r b> 
any concealment of aims. The tasks and duties of menilMTs of th< 
YfJL’’ as laid down by the ninth All-Union (’ongress, and embotli<*d iii 
the rufes, expressly require that the Coinsomoletz (meuilxT) must be 
worthy of the name of his great teacher [Ij<*nin) ; he must be the most 
energetic, honourable, daring fighter, supremely loyal to tlie revolution, 
and an example to all youth and all w'orkers. He must work «‘very day 
to enlist new members m the Ij<*ague. . . . The b*'st members of the YCB 
will be admitted to the ranks of the Party. . . . The Coinsomoletz fights 
persistently for the general line of the Party. Ho is obliged to study 
systematically the teaching of Marxf Engels, Isuiin, Stalin. . . . He is a 
loyal assistant to the Party in the struggle for the socialist reconstruction 
of the national economy, and the industrialisation of the U>SKU. . . • 
Every Comsomoletz is obliged to equip himself with essential technical 
knowledge, to master a Icaiiing technique and to work systematically fc^r 
the^raising of his qualifications. . . . The Comsomoletz who works fur 
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wages must be a member of a trade union and must take an active part 
in its work. . . . The Comsomoletz in the village is an organiser of the 
socialist reconstruction of agric'ulture. He must work for the realisation 
of the great task of liquidating kulakism. He must be an organiser and 
member of a kolkhos . . . and must work with all his energy for the 
strengthening of the union of the working class with the peasantry. . . . 
For heroic self-sacrificing struggle on the socialist construction front, the 
Comsomoletz is awarded the Order of the Labour Red Banner. . . . The 
Comsomoletz is an active worker on the cultural revolution front. He 
fights for the polytechnicisation of the schools. He is an active physical 
culturist. He must be prepared at any moment to defend the Soviet 
Union witli arms. He must study military matters — and master one 
form of military dwcipline. . . . Tlie VCL is the patron of rhe R^d fleet 
and R(‘d air force. . . . Every Comsomfdetz must help the Pioneers to 
take part in socialist construction.'’ 

Tlu *se high and varied obligjitions of Corasomol membersliip are per- 
sistently enforced. “ Self-cnticism " is as constant a feature in the 
Comsoniol v*‘[U ai.d district organisations as in every other form of soviet 
activity. 'I'he pressup' of public opinion m the (Jomsomol cell is reinforced 
by fre(juent admonitions from the higher authorities of the organi.sation, 
and made still more efft‘ctive by the ('omsomol newspaper pre.ss, the 
principal organ of which is the Komsomol Pnirdn publiNhed by th(‘ Com- 
somol (Vntral ('ommittee, which has a cinmlation running into many 
hundred thousaiuls. from en<l to end of the USSR. This Comsomol press, 
which includi'S literally hundre<ls <»f local and spt^c lalLst journals, though 
edited and din*cted by salanctl oiiicers, is largely filled with unp«ud con- 
tributions from tlu» vast membership, in which the exuberant Mtality and 
enthusiasm i.s as markeil as the youthful fanatici.sm. 

I)i.s( ipline is, however, also maintained within each cell bv more direct 
means. \’ote.s of (‘ensure on individual members, for breaches of rule.s or 
offenc(‘s agaiiLst commuiii.st ethics, are frequent^ Many things that are 
not actually jirohibited are “ bad form," among ('om.somols. Voluntary 
wdthdraw’als of slack or uinvilling members are common. Those whgj^iil 
to attiMul meetings or participate in the activities of the body, or neglect 
to pay the dues,' are quickly diopped. Actual expulsions are reported 
to b(‘ even more numerous than from the Communist Party itself, and 
mainly for similar grounds. “ Conduct unbecoming a Comsomol ", if 
persisted in, may in itself lead to e.xpulsion ; whilst liabitual drunkenness 
or si'xual looseness, and any form of behaviour deemed indecent or dis- 
graceful, will certainly be so punished. The requirements of “ political 
lit^eracy ” is insisted on. Tlie young Comsomol must attend a ** pobtical 

' Tho (JoinsoTnol memlH^rship duoa are hmall, as many of the mcmU'rs are not yet 
self-support A common rate ih one-half of one per cent of the months wage. Many 
ere excusetl on aecouiii^if po\ert\ . Tluine oUlei «uies who an' also luemlx'rs of the Com- 
munist Party pay dues only to tlie Party. Thus the n'strioted money ineomo of the 
Corasomols both neceasitates an«l evokes a very larfn‘ amount of individual st'rvioe fro|p the 
whole membership, extending even to unpaid organising and seorotarial duties. 



circle ” or a special school until he has acquired a knowledge of the main 
principles of Leninism ; and if after three years he is adjudged to be still 
‘‘ politically illiterate ”, he will usually be removed from the* membership 
roll.^ Nor may he neglect his share of ‘‘ political activeness Any 
member not performing a due amount of voluntary social service, in one 
or other form, is cautioned, reprimanded and eventually expelled. 

An effective expedient for continual guidance of the wliole communist 
youth is found in the frequent conferences and congresses. One of the 
authors’ most vivid impressions was derived from attendance at a session 
of the seventh All-Union Conference of Comsomols, when 1200 young 
men and women, of many different races, leaders of (Komsomol cells from 
all over the USSR, were brought to Moscow for eight days of strenuous 
attendance (varied by organised games, dances and visits t(» the opera) 
to be criticised and instriu'ted by their own spokesmen and by distinguished 
academic professors and Party leaders. It was impossible not to b(‘ 
impressed with the enthusiasm and energy, the joy of new fn^Mlom and 
the eagerness for improvement of this exuberant youth. Tin* ollicial 
congratulations on their really considerable achievements were inter- 
spersed with warnings that discussion on theoretic issues must not interfen* 
with practical productive work, especially in shock brigades : that th«\v 
must not neglect the duty of amsweriiig the letters ofth(‘ younger l*ioiiet*rs ; 
and that the practice of passing resolutions in the exact terms of others 
that they had received was not calculated to secure respectful att<*ntioM. 
It was not by such means that tliey had already been intliiential in raisin^ 
the po.sition of the Comsomols. Their advi('e as to educational curriculiiiii 
had been an important factor in such legislative reforms as the raisintr 
of the school-leaving age to tiftecn ; the ih^vclopment of factory sch<M»ls 
with three and a half hours' theoretic instruction and three and a half 
hours’ applied .science and practical work for those joining the factory 
before .sixteen ; and the in.stitution of the .sev«*n-hour work-ilay. They 
might well demand that.thoir factory earnings should not, as was oia a- 
sionally the case, be kept back ^ arrears ; and that even second -year 
app^pjjtices should be entitled to tran.sfer from time work to j)iect*work. 
They should in.sist everywhere on the carrying out of the Central Com- 
mittee’s decLsion allotting to young j>erson.s 15 per cent of all th*^ plact‘s 
in the Houses of Rest and 50 per cent of all those in tlic Sanatoria. Their 
concentration on the full execution of the Fiv*»-Year Plan need never be 

* In 1932-1^33 the Y(’L “ political .sch<K>lH were o|K?n«'»l throovshoiit fh** CSSU from 
October 15 to April 15, with a curriculum varying acconling l<i local conditioriH. All 
young comniuniflts who had not preTiously po^wed through Huch rourftcK wm* {M^rcfriptorily 
required to attend, whilst those who had cc^ploted the elementary work wen? din'<‘t<Hl 
to continue their studies by attending Parly schools or, where thf»fw are not aeeessihle, by 
correspondence. The Central Committee of the Y('Ij «et aside lOO.(HM) roubles nn a prize 
fund, from which to provide rewards in cash or gifts of lihrarie.H from 1000 to I»).IXH) 
roubles for cells and district committees that organise! the liesl seh<M)ls. SiMTi^iaries and 
other officers will be awarded prizt^s of l>ooks, bicycles, watches or hr>lidAy tri^ui, whil^^t 
groofs of successful memliers will he wml on tours (J/osrow’ />/<i7y AVws, *Sepiemlier 17, 

1932). 
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pressed in such a way as to prejudice their own economic or hygienic 
interests as young workers. We could not help feeling that the practice 
of the Soviet Government of calling up to Moscow, for a general con- 
ference, the representatives from all over the vast area of the USSlI— 
representing a (considerable annual expense — was, in this, as in so many 
other branches of the public service, a most potent instrument alike of 
education and of administration.^ 

The following description of a successful Comsomol cell at work inside 
a kolklios is abbreviated from the account given in a genciral re.port pre- 
pared by the Middle Volga Krai (committee of the ComsomoN, in conjunc- 
tion with the houmniudakaifa Praeda, on the measures taken locally t-o 
carry out tin* Central Committee* of the Party’s (TSIK) decree* of Ajjril 1, 
1931. The cell Ix^gan by working as a separate brigade in the fields, 
doing 15 pf*r cent more than the other brigades. “ Then, on the instruc- 
tions of the local Party cell”, the twenty-five Comsomols distributed 
themselvi's among all the brigades, for the purposes of ‘‘ giving a lead to 
all the various farm sections ”, with a result that the whole productivity 
was r.use<l to a marked degree . . . the YCL mernla^rship on the farm was 
incn*as(‘(l thre« l\il * the system of organising work with four to ten YCL 
members at the head of each brigade became more and more efficient . . 
depeiulenl on the vigour with which the YCL cell promotes ‘ conscious- 
ness ' among the non-Party mass of workers 

In I93*J 1!)33, when “ the agricultural crisis ” was at its height, a large 
numb('r of Coms<un()ls wen* sel<*cted for service in the Ukraine, the Volga 
Basin and the North Caucasus, as “ harvesting overseers". They were 
to j)rotect the grain from pilfering peasants or marauding bands ; to 
organist* and lead " gleaning detachments ” so that nothing should be lost, 
and generally to " increase productivity '. With regard to the sugar-beet 
liarvest. (lie V('L All-Union Conference callcHl for " so(*iali: . omperition ” 
among all Conisomol units, as to wliich couhl organise and conduct the 
most (‘ilieieiit arrang(*menT. A prize fund of 200.0UU roubles was to be 
f(»rmed with the aid of tlie Sugar Trust for distribution aiiu>ng the success- 
ful organisations.'* 

But for this agricultural work not all urban Comsomols provei-ritrUi- 
selvt*s worthy. In May 1933 the newspapers reported the expulsion of 
seven yonng men as *’ ih*serters from the most important front of the 
class struggle .\s young mechanics in the Stalin Auto Plant (A310), 
they had volant (*ered for work on a state farm in North Caucasus. They 
wM*n* provided with raihvay tickets, and given a public send-off by the 
M<)srow Comsomol Committee as heroes of the day. But before actually 
getting to the sovkhos, they heard such a disiouraging account of " life 
on a farm”, that th(\v took fright and returned to Moscow. Brought 

* StH* (IvHcriptinn of this coiif**n»!U’o in Moscow Ihiily Snrs, July .'1. 1932. 

* From a Uusaian work cnXiiled The Cell in the Kulkh<te : Days and Works of the Savru^^ 
khinsk (>// of the YCL* 4»y S. Kolesnichenko ami T. Vss«aohev. Moscow, 1932. 

® Moscow Daily Sews, S«'pt4*inlM'r S, 1932. 
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before the Moscow Committee^ they frankly explained that they were 
told “ that wages on the farm were lower than in the factory ; farm life 
was too dull for them ; there were very few people around in the village 
. . that work would be very hard ... we thought it wotild be tough 
out there ; we simply took fright, and thought we might as well return 
. . . The Moscow Comsomol Committee decided that “ the whole group 
should be expelled as cowards and desert-ers, and factory organisers should 
be warned to be more careful in choosing volunteers for work 


The Pioneers and the Octobrists 

The organisation of the younger population is undertak<‘n by two 
junior bodies, ‘‘ the Children's Communist Organisation of Young Pioneers 
in the name of Comrade Lenin " -universally known as the IMone 'rs — 
and less definitely, by what are c alled the “ Little Octobrists ii\ honour 
of the month of 1917 in which the Btdsheviks achieved power. The 
Little Octobrists ” are children Indween 8 and 11, who act under llie 
guidance of the Pioneers ; whilst the Pioneers, betweem 10 and Hi, an* 
helped and directed by tin' tV^msomoLs, aued 14 to 2.*^, who are them.st‘lv<\s. 
as we have seen, steere<l and controlled by the Communist Party itsidf. 
which may be joined at 18.* 


The Pioneers 

The communist organisation of children of an age Inflow tliat of the 
ComsomoLs did not take form until 1923. It w.w pre<eded by various 
attempts of the nature of tin* “ Bi>y Scout " movement, tin* first of nu 
great duration, detinitely militarist, and under capitalist and c»>nM‘rvati\r 
influences (the “ poteshny ”, llMiG 1910) ; ami the se<*ond, more pacifist, 
under ‘‘ liberal influences (P,Ht7 -1919). whi<*h, after various attempts at 
adjustment to the new' conditions, was grailually “ li(juidatcd ” urnhT 
‘‘ war communi.sm In 1921-1923 8|N>radic efforts wen* made to ailapt 
the useful parts of the Boy Scout idea to the retjuircments of the (’oni- 
munist Party ; and at the fifth (^)ms<lmoI (’oiigrcss in (h-tober 1922 the 
pfteen^ioneer organisation w’us founde^l. By October 1923 it had still 
under 5000 members, but the Soviet Government and the (’ornmunist 
Party then joined the (.’oimsomoLs in helping the uevr ImmIv. and it sprang 
rapidly into colossal magnitude, having by 1925 no fewer than a million 
members. The name of Lenin was then taken into the title. The scope 
of the organisation was enlarged, and at the same time the Pioneers wM*re 
given the task of bringing their younger brothers ami sisters, as young 

* Moscow Daily News, May 16, 1933. • 

* These ages, it will be seen, overlap, and, m it is said, by df^ingn, in order that each 
of the lower organisations may continue to include some who luive a]rea<iy joined the next 
higher one, and who may therefore supply lioth loailcTship and encouragement in pro- 
gression. Some Little Octobrista do nut beroroe Pioneers, and many Pioneers prefer not 
to undertake the onerous responsibilitice of Corosomols ; whilst only a selection from these 
are admitted to Party membership. 
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as eight years old, into groups of Little Octobrists. By 1926 the two 
junior organisations had over two million members (1,800,000 Pioneers 
and 250,000 .Octobrists), actually exceeding in combined membership Jhe 
numbers of the (yomsomols at that date ; and the two younger bodies 
have sinc(^ kept pace in an expansion which has now (1935) reached six 
millions. Thus the Pione(;rs have enrolled about 8 per cent of all the 
children between t(;n and sixteen in the USSR, just over one-half of the 
members being the children of peasants, one-tliird being the children of 
industrial workmen, and one-sixth being of other parentage, imduding 
office-workers, “ toiling intelligentsia ” and the new bourgeoisie of IsEP. 
About two-fifths of the members are. girls and three-fifths l)oys. 

Th * members are organised in brigades, of whicli there are probably 
100,000, two-thirds in the villages and one-third in t^e cities and urban 
areas. In the cities each factory has its brigade, and this basis is preferred, 
so as to ensure proletarian influence. Other brigades arc formed in or 
around workmen’s clubs or childnm’s homes, and, failing other nuclei, 
even in schools (hut it is provided that in such cases the leader of the 
brigade must be an industrial workman, and not a member of the school 
staflE). In the villages, on the other liand, the school nearly always has to 
be made the base of the lirigade. The desire is, whcTever possible, to 
base the Pioneers’ l)riga<le on a place in whicli material production is 
carried on. 

The olijiM't and int(*ntion of the PioneiT organisation is stated with 
studied inoileration by l^Iadam Krupskaya, tlie widow of I>?nin, who has 
alw^ays taken great interest in the niov^unent. The Pioneer Movement ", 
slie wrote, " rcaclu's the childrim at that age wdien the personality of the 
individual is still being formed, and it promotes the social instincts of 
the children, helping to develop in them civic habits and a .social con- 
sciousness. It [daces before the children a wonderful goal, that goal which 
has been brought to the fore by the periotl througli whicli they are living, 
and for which the workman <‘Iass of the whole^ world is fighting. This 
goal is tlic liberation of tlu" toilers and Uie organisation of a new order in 
which there w ill be no division into classes, and no exploitation, and where 
all people wrill lead a full and happy life.” ^ 

The Guide for the Youn(] Pioneer, the official manual which is placed 
in the hands of every applicant for membership, puts the matter candidly 
and exjilicitly. The right to wear the red star of membership and the 
red kendiief, and to give the Pioneer’s salute, is acquired only after making 
the solemn promise recpiired of every full member. I, a young Pioneer 
of the USSR, in tiu‘ prestuice of my comrades, solemnly promise that (1) 
I shall stand steadfastly for the cnuio of the workman class in ite struggle 
for tlie liberation of the workmen and peasants of the w hole world ; 
(2) I shall honestly and constantly carry out tlie precepts of Ilych [Ijonin], 
and law's and customs of the Young Pioneers." 

The five ‘‘ laws ” aiid the five “ customs ” arc summarised as follows : 

* Quoted ia Citric Training in Sot^iei by S. N. Harper, 1929, p. 61. 
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The Laws 

(1) The Pioneer is faithful to the cause of the workman class and to 
the^ precepts of Ilych [Lenin]. 

(2) The Pioneer is the younger brother and helper of tlie Young Com- 
munist and the Communist [Party member], 

(3) The Pioneer organises other children and joins with them in their 
life. The Pioneer is an example to all children. 

(4) The Pioneer is a comrade to other Pioneers, and to the workmen 
and peasant children of the whole world. 

(5) The Pioneer strives for knowledge : knowledge and understanding 
are the great forces in the struggle for the cause of the workman. 

The Customs 

(1) The Pioneer protects his own health and that of others. lb‘ 
tolerant and cheerful. He rises early in the morning and does his setting 
up exercises. 

(2) The Pioneer economises his own time and that of others, lb' does 
his task quickly and promptly. 

(3) The Pioneer is industrious and persevering, knows how to work- 
collect ively under all and any conditions, ami finds a wwy j»ut in all 
circumstances. 

(4) The Pionet'r is saving of the peoph^'s property, is caiefnl with Ion 
books and clothes, an<l the e(juipm<‘nt of the workshoji. 

(5) The Pioneer does not swear, smoke or drink. ^ 

Admission to the Little Octobrists <»r to the Ihoneer.^ is <ms\ . An\ 
child within the limits of age, whatever its parentag**. may be prnposfil 
and admitted to the grade of candidate, in which il inu^t jaiss .ii le.iM two 
months. The practice now is to accept, as member^, candidates from 
any social class —even those of prie.sts or of tlie new boiirgerusie, if they 
are, after probation, deemed likely to make good Piorus'rs. As < andidates 
they are required to learti the “ laws and c*ustoins ’’ of the urg.inis,it ion, 
and show to their new comrade.<f that they are observing them. Very 
nfftii thi are required to pass a formal examination on them. Only 
after such a perio<l of testing i.s a candidate allowed to take the solemn 
promise, wear the badge and kerchief, and carry th»' menibersbip < ard. 

The organisatirm of the Pioneers is, a.s far a.s poSssioh*. clo.sely attaclnsl 
to production in the bictorv or in the farm. Ten members constitute a 
** link four or five of which make a brigade. TImto ar** general meetings 
of each link anrl also of the brigade, to elect officers and discus-s scherne.s 
of work. Each brigade is attached to a Oora.Homol cell, one of the miunbers 
of which — young, physically active, full of life urul a proletarian- is 
nominated to act as brigade leader. This i.s one of the ways in which 

* The Little Ortobriste have al8«» their own law* ami ruAt^^m*. \\z. t “The Little 
Octobrintfl help the Pioneer*, the Young rommunint*. UominunieU, Workmen and 
Peai^nta. The Idttle Octobrwta ntrirc become Voting Pioneer*. Little Ortobriata 
are careful to be neat and clean in body and elothca. Little Ortobriata love to work.'* 
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Comfiomols discharge thoir duty of civic activity. Each brigade has its 
own soviet, consisting of the four or five link leaders, the biigade leader 
and a n^presentative of the Comsomol cell. Each distrid fornirutteB of 
the Coinsomols has a ( ominittce, the “ Section on Pione(*i s , w Iik h directs 
and HU|)ervis(»s th<‘ woik of all the brigade leaders 'within its area ; and the 
work of all the “ Sections on Pioneers is sup(*r\ised b\ the ( 01 responding 
coniniittee on Pioneers which is appointed by the fentriil Committee of 
the whole oiganisation in the USSR, chosen at its biennial All-Union 
Comsomed (\jngiess at Moscow 

The Little Octobrists ha\e a parallel but simpler organisation Pi\e 
members lorrn a link, whic h is gi\im a Pionc^ei as leader Fi\e Im] s form 
agior p tc» whic h is assigric‘cl a Uomsomol as spcM lal grouj) 1< adc i .ij)p(»int(d 
bv the* (’omsoriiol ccdl to wliidi the Pionc^er unit l^ attaclicd Kac h Octo- 
brist moup foirns an int<*gral part of the Piorieei i)iiirade It sliould be 
addi cl tlhit the members of each link chcjose fn)m among their ow'ii 
number an assist<int h‘i(h»r to work with the Pioneer haeler e)i the link 
anel the ( eimsomol IcsideT ot tlie group 

It will l)e e ♦» tint from tlie bottom tei thc‘ toj) of lhl^ cnganisation 
of \outh, iM»m 8 te) Jd sears of age\ careful proMsion is m<id(* leir unlt^ of 
action a grided haehrslnp, continueuis sui>e t\ ismn b\ the s< niois and 
control b\ tlie Part\ itse 11 tliioiigh a special as'^istant seci<ni\ 
at the ^.inie time then is i e emstant stie ss upon initiatn f and ind* pc ude ut 
«ictiMt\ b\ the link", e e 11s gre»iij)s arul biiirades h\ti\ member l^ 
e \peeteel and pcrsistenth urged to be an aetiMst to be* al\\a\s eicurig 
some*tlimg anel m paitieular to be* ceuistanth paitie ipating m the woik 
unele*itak(n l)\ his unit (lames of all kinds (*sj>ee lalh if ot athletic 
natiiie . are not obje e.te*d to, but cac h link or ct 11 is cxpte tc •! to be ae tu.ilh 
pe*i le>i riling some weirk useful m the building up ol th le lalist state 
'Fhe re* !>. ne) (lid to the* jeibs tliat Pioneers hnd to do, 01 that C,\)m"omols 
.ire pn "seel to unde itake The\ nun cltwr awa\ littei. sweej) a stU(*t 01 
he'lp in a biiileling e)f»<*ration The\ nun he*lp^to put elowi' pri\ate as 
wt*ll as pulilie elrunke nne*s'> and to ‘ limiidate illiteiae \ in then own or 
se)m(»e)ne e*lse s famih . In the suminei, where parties i.amp oi a in j he 
wereiels, thev will hnd it as gerocl fun to hedp to get in the harxestas to 
[ila\ at Ineliaiis '' The e'leler Imvs and girls niav form shock biigades ” 
m hum 01 tacteiiie's, and thus usefulh raise prcxliutiMt) Thex swell the 
pre)c c'ssiems .it deiuousti.itioiis, and .mdieiues at iue*etmgs, ie.id\ to help 
in anx wax i«'epiireMl. And exerx’whcre they march about behind their 
oxvn ske h'ton baiiels, with much community singing and mutual spc*ech- 
muLmg,^ 

* VV’hfil nix'd ec rousing addrosa * was doloorod bx Madam Knipskaxa at 

a conf('r(*ne'o of (\»msoinol >xorkers among Pioneers in Noxemln'r 10, kl ‘ lA*nin \ ah© 
sckid, ‘ alwaxH insHted <»n the nee^l of liieiring ujhmi the mam link in anv gixon situation 
The main link m I lie Pionoc'f dotai'hment is ita Uader, who is appointed In the ("*omsomol 
cell The leader ahonlTl Ix' able to exercise an influenic on the ohddren in his charge. 
Sound knowlndge, political ns well as general ; smial aeiiMtx and the ahilitx to app|oach 
childrc'ii an» the main qualifications for a Pioneer leader The \oung People shoiua not 
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Most foreign observers are enthusiastic about this growing army of 
10 or 12 million young people. It is not always remembered that they are 
the«8elf-chosen Hite of a much larger mass. Moreover, even among this 
HUe there are numerous backsliders, who are constantly being weeded out. 
Those who persist and thrive under the discipline of organised association 
with their equals in age, manifest, as it seems, some significant short- 
comings or defects, at any rate in manners. They may be thought 
“ uppish ” with their elders, and fanatically intolerant. It is very good 
to be devoted to hygienic living, but the habit of “ opening windows in 
other people's houses ” is complained of ! In short, the enthusiastic 
Pioneer is apt to be, at any rate during certain years, a bit of a prig ! 

“ These young people ”, says a recent American observer, “ are formu- 
lating the answer to the question of wliat will happen when the ^'Ider 
generation of revolutionaries, with their self-forgetting enthusiasm, is 
gone. They are engaged in a continuous revolution — d<‘stroying and 
replacing ancient ideas, attitudes and habits. . . . Soviet eilucators are 
saying that the youth who have grown up since the revolution constitute 
a new type. . . . They certainly have much clearer-cut mentality ; they 
think more concretely and concisely. When you seek information from 
them, these younger men and women take out a pencil and ask for your 
exact question. Then rapidly they formulate their answers according to 
an exact outline, and usually you get precisely wliat you arc after in the 
minimum of time. . . . Kcmerabering the hours spent with small (com- 
panies of these leaders of the masses in many places, one still fetds tin' 
impact of their vitality ; one realises also that it is as dillcrent from that 
of European students, as they, in their turn, are different from th(‘ st udfuits 
of the United Statc.s. The latter, vrith their doubting fear of life or their 
inability to find cnjo)Tnent unles-s it is paid for and provi<led by others, 
seem strangely world-weary alongside exuberant youth of more ancient 
lands, with their hikes an(i rest-houses ; their unaffected group-singing 
and folk-dances. This quality of exuberance the llussians share ; but 

rest satbfie'i with formal eclucalion. Study mu.st Ih; cotitiruiod in lahT lifr. In purticuUr 
learn how to aturly, how to extract the maximum lienefit from hm^kH and 
newspapers, as well aa from ohscrTatiuii. As a ritle is in Ifattle, ho is kno^%k<tl^e in K^^eeral 
life. . . . The Pioneer should Ik; an active M<H;ial worker, thus providing an example for 
the children. He sliould firmly grasp the meaning of lit^nin's wriitls that the vasenev of 
communist morality is a readiness to sacrifice eveiy^thing, one's life if needtMl, fur the grK)d 
of the working class. . . . The Pioneer h*ader should so appniach an unruly child as to 
find oat what interests him ; then to stimulate and encourage that interest and so transfer 
his energy to new lines. . . . Their disdain for lH>urgeois child movemc^nts, esiiecially the 
Boy Scoots, causes many Pioneer htaders to miss much that is instructive in their approach 
to the child. Their experience should bo studied, of course, with disiTiminatioii. ... It 
was not enongh for the Comsomol ceUs to appoint the Pioneer leader, and to n«t at that. 
The cell shoold provide him with facilities for selfdmprovcment. ami care for his material 
well-being ” {Moicaw Daily News, November 24, 19S3). 

Latterly, there has been some authoritative criticism of the magnitude of the demands 
for ** social work on the Pioneers and younger Comsomols. The young ficople. it was 
•aid, wore being oventrained, and oven over«oxoiUKl, with the result that their education 
mil^l^ed, and even their heahh. It seems to have lieon directed that the pit^ssure should 
be Ughtened ; and that a watch should be kept for any evil result of excess. 
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they work while they study, and study while they work, uniting theory 
and practice, not in minor jobs whose outcome is private profit, but in a 
vast social upbringing. . . . They are enjoying life while they are changing 
it. . . . There shines from their eyes a concentrated and eager intensity 
such as I have never scon before outside a religious revival or a strike 
meeting. . . . Every American to whom I have talked, who has taught 
these youthful builders of socialism, agrees that the first and main 
difference between them and the more serious section of American college 
students lies in the fact that they are dominated by a great purpose. As 
a soviet educator put it, “ they know where they arc going ; they know 
how ; and they know why ”. . . . They know not only the transitional 
nature of the present period but to what it leads. . . . They regard the 
present conqu(‘st of the material means of life through new form.s of 
organisation as the necessary prediminary to the opening up of a new 
freedom for the continuous development of all human capacities. . . . 
They have survived . . . the lean years of famine. . . . Their ruggedness 
has been filled witli the greatest purpose that can enter into man. One 
feels that in cii*‘]ii il:(‘ life force has once again come to full floodtide. It 
is with this fact that those who dream of destroying what they arc building 
must reckon," ^ 

The (Umiintern 

Opposite the Moscow Kremlin, not inside its walls, and not to be 
confused, either, with the exteasive otlices of the Communist Party of the 
USSR, the visitor sees a considerable oiliee building which is occupied 
by the (’oinintern " or “ Ccunmunist Internationa] Tliis Commmiist 
or “ Third International, dating from 1919, is — unlike its first and 
secoiul predecessors - -neither in form nor in substance, uere federation 

‘ “ St>vift Kusmu — l^nnd of Youth in The Saturn (New York), Auguist 3, 1932, by 
Hftrrv F. Wanl ; sco also liia book In PUicf of Profit (1933). 

* The lirHt *’ Intenmtiniml working ineii’s ji8so<*iation ” was formed in London in 1864, 
umler the inllnence of Karl Marx. It was considerably ifisloeatod following on the sup- 
pression of the i*aris C'ominune in 1H71. but liiifreriHl on until a formal dissolution in 1876 
(The ili»tory of the First IntirnationaU by CL M. Stokloff, 192S). It was reformedatParis 
in 18S9 (the “ Soeoml International and soon attracted the afhliation of neScrt^Tdl the 
iSocial Demorralic l*arties, us well as that of the principal trade unions of the world (except 
the UniUMl StaU»8). The Ureal \Ynr of 1914 -1918, together with the ensuing dictatoiahips 
in Hungary, Poland, Italy, (iermany, etc., have seriously damaged its influenoe. But 
alrefidy a! the Prague Socialist Congress in 1912, Lenin was concerting, with the various 
“ left-wing ” sections, a new international organisation ; and in March 1915 he expounded 
to a c« 3 nferen(*e of Russian Si>cialista at Berne the necessity for a “ proletarian ” Inter- 
national. In Septenilwr 1915, and April 1916, small cmiferenees at Zimmrrwald and Kien- 
tlial in Switzerland brought together repreaenlatives of socialist groups which had refused 
to support their govenimonU in the war, and which wished to convert the struggle into 
one of proletarians against governments dominat4Hi by Iinpenalist Capitalism. In these 
eonferiMices l^*nin, with otiicw Russian exiles, played a leading part in developing the idea 
of a new world organisation t-c* n*plac<* the Seooiui International. In January 1919, 
tiftooii months after the Bolshevik coiutuest of power, the “ first Communist Intematitmal 
(Jongn^sH *’ wiia sununbnod by wireless telegraphy from Petrograd. to meet at Moscow in 
March 1919 in order to " lay the foundation of a common fighting organ, which will be a 
uniting link and uiethodically huid the movement for the Communist International. Vhieh 
•nbordinatoa the interests of the movomont in every separate oountry to tlie oommon 
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of national bodies, but an avowedly unified world organisation of the 
proletariat of all nations, all its members pledged to obey the orders of the 
central headquarters, wherever this may be situated. It* is essential 
that the student should constantly bear in mind that it was not the 
governmcTit of a particular territory that the Bolsheviks had in view, or 
the dominion of a particular race. As we liave described in a prin-eding 
chapter,^ the conception of a territorial state, or of an empire extending 
over particular territories, was absent from their interpretation of 
Marxism.^ What Lenin and his friends viaualiscKl was the establishment, 
in one country Jifter another, almost as a continuous process, of a particular 
organisation of human society, what they t^'rraed the chissl(‘ss society. This 
was to be anew civilisation for the w’hole human race, in which the organisa- 
tion of industry by the capitalist’s employment of wage-labour for his own 
profit would be completely abolished, to bt» replaced by colh'ctive owner- 
ship and administration for the common good, on the basis of as near an ap- 
proach to complete communism asmight prove practicableforthetime being. 

It was with tliis view that the ‘‘Communist International’* was 
established at lloscow in 1919 as a “ general staff of world n vciluiioii ”, 
by a congress to which working-class organisations of all th(‘ world J)arl 
been, by wireless telegraphy, summoned to send representatives. About 
60 delegates w(?re present when the congress assembled in Man li liH!t ; 
but the only body effectively represented was the Kussian (’oininunist 
Party, the few non-Hussians being mostly individuals without niarMlate 
or influence. At sul)sequent congresses, down to the late>t in li*‘C>. 
alwaVvS held at Moscow, delegates from the Party groups in sr^rcs of 
different countries have atteu(le<l, and various of them hav(* Imm'h plaeod 
upon the large e.xecutive committees by wliich the organisatit)n is, in 
form, governed. In fact, how'cver, the total niernlaTship ev<*n pn ft ssrdly 
representfM.1 from other countries ha.s nevt*r readied as mm h a^ on*' fourth 
of the membership of the Communist Party of the (\SSlv. The congn'>> 
and all its committees Imve always been com[)let»‘ly doniinateil by the 
principal representatives of the f!:'entral Committee of the Communist 
USSU, w'ho, as we have seen, also eonceiilrat«* in their hands 
the supreme direction of the government (»f tht*ir own country. 

It is therefore not without reason tliat writers on the eonstitution <>f 
the USSR include the CominteTii in their description of its constitutimial 
structure,® as they do the Sovnarkom. 

interests of the revolution on an international »rah* {Sovift Huh in IIumahs, hy W. K 
Batsell, 1910; L' I nUrnatumaU outrtVrr rl sitCAaUtde^ vol. i., 584 pp., ixsiint bv 1/' 

Bureau socialiat international ; SfcrH HiMmy of the I ntrnuUioiuil Wfirkiny Mr n'fi 
Hon, by Onslow Yorke (W. H- Oixon). 1872, KIJ pp. ; The Worker.'*' ! ntvrwitinntiL by K. W. 
Post|;;ate, 1920, 125 pp. ; The T%oo I fUernaiionaie, by K. Palmo I>utt, 1920; aii<] tin- 
section entitled “ Contradictory Trends in Foreign Policy ” in <fur »»l>Hf‘<|iicnt (‘hapi<T 
XII. on “ The Good Life ”). 

* See pp. 107-108, 1 18-120. 

* For this reason we chose a« the title of this b(K>k Sovitt Cmnmunium, anil not " Soviet 
Bussia ”, or “ Tlie USSH 

* Tor instiince. Soviet Rule in RuMia, by W. H. Batscll 1929. chap. xiii. ; who alao 
quotes Konstitntma HS8R i RSSR, by 8. Draniteyn. 
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The formal constitution of the Comintern puts the relation in quite a 
different way. The supreme authority rests, not with the Soviet Union, 
but with thfl world congress »*f the Comintern, meeting every two, four or 
sev('n years, and composed of delegates of all the various affiliated Com- 
munist l^arties tliroughout the world. The delegates of the Communist 
Party of the USSR have proportionately no greater representation, and 
nominally no more authority, than those from any other country. All 
alike are peremptorily required, under penalty of expulsion, to obey the 
orders from tim(‘ to time issued by the Exee.utive Committee vhieli the 
Congress elects. The “Twenty-one Points” that Lenin expounded to 
th(‘ Second (^)ngress of the Communist International, as the indispensable 
combaons on which alone membership could be allowed, are on this 
subject ev(‘n more than usually incisive. All decisirms of the congresses 
of the Communist International, as well as the decisions of its Executive 
Committee*, are binding upon all the parties belonging to tlie f'ornmunist 
International. . . . The programme of every party belonging to the 
Communist Int(‘rn<itional must be sanctioned by the regular cr)ngress of 
the ('ommu* ! it*'rnational, or by its Executive Committet\'' ^ Mem- 
bers, who have t(» pay regular small dues, are admitted by the several 
a Ih hated “ sectmns " of the Coniinteru. which are rerjuired to de**(Tibe 
themselves as (\mimunist Parties. Every memlxT in such a Party is 
sjipposed to btdong to .1 tiucleus or <*ell. formed in the fac tory or other 
establishment in whicli he is emjdoyed. The jirimary duty of the nucleus 
is t(» convert the worker's to communi.sm hy demonstrating the futility of 
c‘Very other form of organisation, especially the trade unions under their 
])r(‘seiit leadiTsliip : n(*vertheles.s to urge them to remain members of these 
usedc'ss unicuis in order to upset their futile action ; and, in partieular, to 
fo.stcT “ mass strikes", witliout much regard for the . dhood of their 
immediate sui ( »‘s.s, as a means of ** educating " the workers into revolu- 
ticMi.iiy “ c’lass conscic^iisness 

It nc'ed not be .said that the periodical ec^gress of the Communist 
Internaticmal is as little fitted to art its a didiherative or legislative body 
as the All-Union (\mgre.ss of the Communist Party of the UisSIiir-cd' as 
thiit of the All-Uiiioii Congress of Sovic'ts. The crowd of so-called dele- 
giites from many countries, which at the congress in 1928 numbered not 
fill- short of a thou.saud and at that of 1935 about half that number, are 

* “ of MoiiUH*rnhii) *’ (The “ Twent 3 ’-one Points of Tx*nin ") ns adopted by 

tile .SriMiiid (’oii^ress of the t'ornnuinust International {Soviet Ruk in Rvjfsia, by W. R. 
Hal sell. 1920. p. 7««). 

This complete c'Mitroli.sation of authority in Moscow has l>ren maintained. In 1928 
it was renthmuMl. “ I’nlike the Scu'inl lleinocratie Second International, each section 
of which aiihinit.s to the dmciphne of its ow^ national iKnirgeoisie and of iis own fatherland, 
the Hcclions of the ComiiiuniHl International submit to only one discipline, viz. inter- 
national proletarian discipline, which guarantws victorj’ in the stnigclc of the world's 
workers h)r world proletarian dictatorship" (Statement of “ the strategy* and tactics of 
the C'ommuiiist Iritepiatjonal in the strugelo for the Hictatorshij* of the Proletariat 
nd<»pted hy the ('oiigrosa of 1928 ; Programwf of tht Communhl J ntcr notional New Y^ork. 
1929). * * 

■ lialithft'i^m for Beginntra^ hy P. Kerahentaev, 1931, pp. 115-117. 
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necessarily, for the most part, unacquainted with each other. They meet 
only every few years for a week or two. Such an assembly could be no 
more than a parade or a demonstration. The Congress, In fact, was 
summoned to listen to a series of lengthy declamatory speeches by the 
leading members of the Party in the USSR, who entirely dominated the 
proceedings ; whilst duly selected speakers from other countries came to 
the platform, sometimes to make complaints, but usually to hre off similar 
orations. Long statements of general policy called theses or programmes, 
couched in revolutionary phraseology, and specially abusive of every other 
kind of socialist or labour organisation, either national or international, 
were prepared in committees, to be submitted to the congress, to be 
adopted without detailed examination ^ or dissent, chiefly in order that 
they might be published in several languages in the I ntvrnatiofial Ptc^h 
C orrespondence^ from which they were copied in the hundreds of little 
journals throughout the world that are under communist control. 

The Executive Committee (IKKI or ECCI) that the Congress 
appoints, and to which it delegates all its authority until tlie next t'on- 
gress, is, we think, less well informed, less w^ell served by its agents, and 
therefore as a whole less effective than the corresponding standing execu- 
tives of the USSR Communist Party and So\'iets. It is conijM»sed, we 
were told, of between one and fiv'e delegates from each country, the USSR 
having no more than the number allowed to France, Germany and Great 
Britain. We have the opinion that it is, and has always been, dominated 
by the same little group of old-revolutionary Bolsheviks. One of them 
has always been its president.* It meets as a plenum only every six 
months, when half the membership constitutes a quorum, so that the 
current administration, and even the freejuent decisions as to polit y, an^ 
in practice committed to the standing presidium of which Ktalin himself 
is a member. This inner executive, which should meet at least or»<‘e a 
fortnight, and which appoints the political secretariat, is even more com- 
pletely dominated by then'cpresentiitives of the Kremlin than tlit‘ plenum 
of the Executive Committee or tlfe Comintern congress itself.* Tlie so- 
callHi ■apresentatives, on the executive committee and on its presidium, 
of the foreign sections of the Communist InUTnational are for the most 
part, and have hitherto always been, pc'.rsons of little public standing 
among the w'age-earners of their own countries. Mo.st of them find it 
impossible to attend the six-monthly meetings in Moscow, at which they are 

> *' Forci^ors said Lenin at the Fourth Con^retm in 1923, " havo to learn how to 
ttoderatand ail that we have written alK>ut the organ iaatioii and npbiuldirig of the 
nmnist Parties, taikich they haint mib«f.ribed to ttUhtmt reading and without wnderManding tV ” 
{Fourth CougrtM of the Cornmuniet Jnierndtiomtl (November 1923). Abridged Heptyrt, 
London, 119 : see Sooiei Rule ta Russia, by W. H. Batsell, 1929, p. 7S1). 

* From 1919 to 1927 it was Zinoviev ; stnoe then I>. Z. Manuilsky. a member of the 
Central Committee, has acted. 

* According to the invariable fMtttem in the U88R, the Comintern Congress also appoints 
a Control Commission, independent of the Executive Ckimmitiee, which is suppo^ to 
InvedUgaie ** matters conoeming the unity of the sections affiliated ", as well as the oonduoi 
ol jndtvidual membera—iliat is to say, to enforce the orthodox doctrine. 
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represented by substitutes resident in that city, who may speak but not 
vote.^ 

Wc shalL deal in a subsequent chapter * with the relations betwpen 
the Comintern and the Soviet Foreign Office (Narkomindel). Here we 
need only express the opinion that the importance of the Comintern, 
whether in its international aspect, or as a part of the working constitution 
of the USSR, is no longcjr what it was. Its proceedings do not fit in so 
well witli a policy of world peace as they may have done with a policy of 
world revolution. In a subsequent chapter we shall discuss how* far the 
fundamental aim of a world revolution has been abandoned or sub- 
stantially modified by the proceedings of the Seventh Congress, held, 
after many postponements, at Moscow in Augu.st 1935. ileanwhile the 
subventions that Moscow used to supply, under various designations, to 
many of the sections in other countries, appear to have dwindled down to 
almost insignificant amounts, chiefly for legal d(*fence of manual workers 
prosecuted for their communist opinioas. 


Thr Saturi' of the Communist Party 

We have doiu* our best to set out precisely the constitution and 
functions of the Communist Party, Merely as a social iiLstitution, it is a 

^ The |)ulili.slio<l materia) for an aocount of the romiiiunisl International are, in half 
a Uozeii langija^'e.s, abundant, so far as coneerns manifestos, programmes, theses and 
“ ilirectives ” to the Communist Parties of all countries. But the internal administration 
tif the t'omint^'m, and the aetual proceedings of its eontrol commission. Eiecuiive Com- 
mittee and [irc'sidiuni remain entirely secret. The best single source for published docu- 
ments is Intermiioruil < 'orrespondetic^ , issued by the Party almost wwkly. in English 

a.s well os in other laiiguage>, primarily as free “ copy ” for the hundreds of little com- 
munist joiirnali* throughout the world, hut supplied also to individual subscribers. The 
]iroceedings (abridged) of moat of the Comintern congresses ha-- ’ een published as 
separate volumes in English and other languages, i^ataidi (.Soric/ liuh . w Rus,da) and S. X. 
llarjier {('ivic histructum in iS'enV/ RjUtfsia) contain the most useful descriptions of the 
(\>mint<Tii in volume form known to us ; but for early history sec* also Th*: Second and 
Third InUrruitioymls and the Piennu Union (1922), and f'he Two IniertiationaJs, by R. 
Palme Dutt, 1920, together with the histories cited above. 

The iiiiance.s of the Comintern for ltt31 wore thus summarised in dollars and cents, 
for [lublieation by the Executive Committei* : 

' Income , Expemlitun* 

Bnmght forward . ! 61,089.30! Administrative expenst^s . 372.347.80 

MemlH*rship dues from 41 | ' Postage and telegraph 38,387.75 

parties and 3,700,788 ' . Subsidies U) party nows- . 

meinbtTS . . . 1,128.236.40 |)AiH^rs. publishing houses . 

Colloet ions and donations . ' 46.371.80 i ami cultural work 756,900.00 

Hewipts from publications, \ { Travelling exponsi's . . 52,732.00 

Ptc. . . . .1 59,6l8.3p j Carried forward . j 74,948:25 j 

Totals ! l,2»r>,315.80 * i 133,315.80 ] 

YCb ami IT rartlos were exempted from payment. 

{international Prms Correnpondencft Octolnw 26. 1932, p. 1007.) 

* See “ Contratlietory Trends in Foivign Policy in Chapter XU. in Part 11.,^“ The 
Good Life 
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specimen of the greatest interest to the student. Is it a new type in the 
world, and what are its characteristics ? 

tAs we indicated at the opening of this cliapter, the Comyiunist Party 
in the USSR, in its structure and in some of its leading f(‘ntures, lias a 
distinct resemblance to the religious orders established in past ages in 
connection with Buddhism, Christianity and other world religions. It is 
literally outside of the legal constitution of the secular state, and pro- 
fessedly independent of it. It repudiates any national boundaneH, and 
claims a sphere that is world-wide, and indepen<Iont of nationality, ra<*e 
or colour. It is self-selective in its recruitment, in that it angnwMits its 
membership exclusively by co-option. It is pyramidal in form, liroadly 
democratic at the base, but directing its self-manauenient from tin* top 
downwards. Its test for membership is fundamentally that of ii( ce])t‘in( e 
of an ideology of the nature of a creed, from whit li ih cvolv(*<l an cxiM*p- 
tional code of conduct, not imposed on the ordinary citizen, which all its 
members must obey, the ultimate sanction being expulMon from membei - 
ship. It has even added, in its new category i»f “ .sympatliisfTh ", MUiie 
thing analogous to the “ lay brothers " of the religious ordeis. It h.is m 
substance, though not in name, a “ holy writ ", the authority and \riai it\ 
of which must not be (picstioned, but w'hich if» subjtu t at all times to 
authoritative intcrpretatiou. By means of this mteipictation the 
organisation, thiough an elaborate hierarchy, directs th»‘ idi-oloL'\ and 
conduct of a membership of colossal magnitude. This iuemln‘isl,ip has 
a distinct vocation to whi<*h it is pledged; aecompanietl |)\ what an* 
equivalent to vow.s of obedience and poverty, and by aul Imi it.it ive ( ii^tom^ 
constituting a penumbra around the onlinarv citizen s i ired .ind tod« of 
conduct, a penumbra which mayor may not be enforced 1)\ the I< gi^l.itiire 
and judu'iary of the country m w'hich the org.inisation c\i-^Ts Ot the 
intensity of faith of the Party, and the .strength of the de\oUon of it^ 
members, often leading to the greatest vlf-.sacritite and even m.nyvMlom 
no candid .student can have any doubt.s. Fiiuilly, it tends to enit oiu 
man as it.s head, who is nominally no more than an ordinal} im iniier, 
an d ma y not hold the highest or any office at all in tin* Stat*-. but who 
reacBSfthe ajM*x of the pyramid by popular aechiinati<»n, baMsl on vh i non, 
at first direct and afterwards indirect ; but who, oih e ello^«‘n, is pro- 
fessedly the chief director, and who becomes, iii time pi.n in ally irrfurn»\ - 
able by the membership. 

There are, how'ever, other features m tin* Comrniimst Party whnh 
definitely mark it off from any of the religious orders that have e\er 
existed in the world; and w'hich make it an eiitirelv in*w' and ongmal 
type of social institution. In partinrfar, there is one great unlikf*in*ss of 
the Communist Party which accounts for the iiniignation always mani- 
fested, by communists on the one hand and by Christians on tlie other, 
whenever it is suggested that this new organisation is of tin* nature of a 
refigious order. Its purpose and ideology (which we must not call a 
creed) are not only different from those of the religious orders past or 
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present, but also fundamentally antagonistic to every one of them. The 
Communist Party flatly rejects not only Christianity and Islam, but also 
every form of Deism or Theism. It will have nothing to do with the super- 
natural. It admits notliiug to be true which cannot be demonstrated by 
the scientific metliod ” of observation, experiment, ratiocination and 
verification. Unlike any religion in the world’s history, Soviet Com- 
munism, as we shall describe in a subsequent chapter,^ is whole-heartedly 
based on science, t lie new(;st and mo.st up-to-date science, meaning man’s 
ever-expanding knowledge' of the universe, which it eagerly adopts and 
confidently applb's to every task or problem, and to the advancement of 
which it gives all honour and devotes considerable Yiublic funds. In fact, 
in tl-*, nature of its mentality, as in the direction of its activiti(;s. the 
Comrnuni.st Party reminds us less of a religious order than of the organisa- 
tion of the learned {irofessions of Western Europe, such as those of the 
lawyers and doctors, engineers and public accountants. Like these and 
many other professional bodies, the Communist Party concerns itself 
exclusively with tlie affairs of tliis world. It resembles these bodies also 
in constituting an exclusive (corporation, selecting, training, disciplining 
and ex|)( lling its own members, according to a code of conduct of its own 
invention. Where it differs from the.se organised profession*! is in standing 
outside th(* constitution of its country, and, whilst its numiber.s are indi- 
vidually subject to tlie 1 iw of the laud like other citizens, in the corporate 
body itsi'lf b(*ing entindy fnM‘ from outside control. Moreover, unlike 
tlie vocations of the lawyers and doctors, that which the Coinmuni.st 
Party a^sume.s. namely, jiublic leadcTship. puts the ordinary citizen under 
no obligation to invoke the services of its members, even where those are 
mo.st iKM'ded ! 


117///, iu Soviet ComttvonwL Nationa} Lewlershiit retpiires an 
elaborate Orga n isat i on 

. • 

The ])olitical student may ask wliat^it is in the USSR that calls for such 
an elaborate organisation of leadersliip. No other country, whether 
govi'rned by an autocrat or by a committee of Parliament, has'^elt it 
nec('ssary to provide, in this way, deliberately and avowedly, for the 
continuous iutellectual guidance, not merely of its people as a whole, 
but of all i1h‘ jieople. 

Thoughtful communists point out, as part of the explanation, that the 
Soviet flovernnient differs from every other government in the world, 
in that it has a fanatically held and all-overriding purpose of social and 
economic change. Most governmwits have had no purpose of change of 
any sort. Their object is primarily the “ maintenance of order ” — which 
means the (ixisting order - together with defence, or the repelling of any 
attack from witlyn or without. The Soviet Government, on the other 
hand, avowedly exists for the deliberate purpose of changing the existing 
* Chapter XI., Part II., ** Science the Salvation of Mankind 
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order, not eventually, at some distant date, but actually, and within the 
present generation ; and that not in mere generalities but in the most 
intimate circumstances of the people's lives. In the USSR,» if the mass 
of the population is to be lifted out of barbarism to an advanced civilisa- 
tion, it is held that the whole people must bo freed from the subjection 
and control inevitably associated with the private ownership of the means 
of production. No less necessary is it that the aggregate wealth production 
of the whole community should be greatly and continuously increased ; 
that, to this end, the primitive processes of agriculture, as of manufacturing 
industry, must be transformed by the universal application of mechanical, 
physical and chemical science ; and that manual labour must be, as far 
as possible, superseded by power-driven machinery, without the toll else- 
where le^^ed on production by functionless owners ” of either lai*<i or 
capital, or other ** parasitic ’’ consumers. How gigantic is the task thus 
undertaken by the Soviet Government can be realised only by those w'ho 
take the trouble to estimate what nine-tenths of the pojuilation between 
the Baltic and the Pacific were like in 1913 ; or what were the economic 
and social conditions of the country as a whole aft^r the Givil War of 1918 
1920 and the famine of 1921. 

Now, it i.s a feature of this task — a task such as no government has 
ever before dreamt of undertaking — that it cannot be comjiletf'ly accoin 
plished without the active cooperation of practically every family in tin* 
land. Just as in a modern war it is not only the armie.s who.se energies 
must be coortlinated to the common end, but nearly the whole wt>rking 
population ; so the great struggle ivith nature for an immediati^ increase 
in economic productivity, without the so-called automatic adjustment of 
supply and demand on which capitalism so disastrously ri*Iies, tannoi 
afford the luxury, either of non-parlicipant.s, or of disunity among ili*‘ 
executants. In war-time complete national coordination is sought h\ 
autocratic comman<l.s, to which obedience is secured by drastif* jien.iltie-* 
The task of transforming J:he social and economic lift* of all tin* pcoplr i',, 
however, different and more difficult than that of repelling an invading 
arm 3 t^and it canmd l>e achieved by pt'remptorv command.^ and pio- 
hibitions. It involves changing the content of the minds of the wli«»le 
people. It demands universal education and persKHteiit propagaiul.i, 
patient argument and personal example, brought to la^ar on every indi- 
vidual, at every age, in every place. 

Such a transformation of soi*icty i.M, it i.H clear, not a (*hange that is 
within the capacity of a mere dictatorship, even if this is exercised by tlie 
greatest of men. It is, in fact, not a case of creating “ a leader or “ the 
leader It demands the active partfienpation of millions of instructors 
The lives to be influenced, the minds to Iks changed, the personal habits 
to be taught, can be dealt with, for the most part, only by direct personal 
contact in the hours of work as in the hours of leisure. In tlu* USSR it is 
not the statesmen at the top who actually exercise, this peculiar power, 
thoi4^ they may direct it ; but the million or more of picked working 
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men and working women members of the CJommunist Party, whose 
ubiquitous personal intercourse with their fellows never ceases. 

Western students will recognise that something can be done by the 
expedient o&allowing and in<]ucing practically the whole adult population 
to participate in the administration, in one way or another, so that the 
changes to which they arc led come as the outcome of their own discussions, 
and are gradually embodied in tlie local regulations that they themselves 
formulate. That is one great advantage of the extraordinary multiformity 
of the constitutional structure of the USSU, with its millions of small 
meetings during each year of fellow-workers or neighbours asking questions 
or passing resolutions ; and of its threefold representation, in tlie several 
elected councils, of Man as a Citizen, Msn as a Producer and Man as a 
Consumer. But a public meeting, large or small, w'ithout intellectual 
leadership, is but a mob. Such a meeting, in countries of long political 
experience, often spontan(‘<jusly throws up its own temporary leader. But 
such traiLsient leaders, the outcome of a million meetings, will, of them- 
selves. <M‘rtainly not create* any uniform current of public opinion. It is 
th(‘ business of the members of the Communist Party everywhere to proffer 
to the crowd rh -nndanct* that it needs. 

It has som(»times argued that this persisten jwrsuasion and per- 
sonal «‘xample may la* supplied, in capitalist conntri(‘s, by the well- 
disposed meinlxTs of superior social classes, such a.s the landed aristocracy, 
the retired oilicers of the army and navy, or the commercial community. 
Such superior social classes have ceased to exist in the USl^K ; and there 
is no reason to l>c*Iieve that, if they did exist, they would honestly and 
loyally cooperati* with tlie purpfise of the Soviet Government, which 
demands, indeed, their eonqilete elimination. 

There seemed, to the Bolshe\uk authorities, no alternative. There 
would be no leadership given to the people, such as . .s required — a 
guidanee eontiiiuous, |KTsuasive. ubiquitous and consistent — luiless it was 
delil)erat(*ly jilanned and provided by an organisation for the purpose. 
Communists to-day believe that the Commupist Party, with half its 
members always at the bench or in tke mine, and its schemes of policy 
carefully worked out aft<*r elaborate debate in the various represemative 
committees and conferences, often with prolonged publicity to allow of 
widespread criticism, is an organisation well suited to its purpose. Its 
leadership is jilainly not less iiersuasive, but actually more j>crsuasive, 
in that it is exenused le.ss by peremptory laws, or even by universal 
schooling, than by personal example, intellectual argument and con- 
tinuous propaganda. Whether or not a community under such guidance 
— a community so markedly unlike any otlier that has over existed — can 
properly bo described as a Demot‘racy, will be oousidored in the next 
chapter. 
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DICTATORSHIP OR DEMOCRACY ? 

One difficulty of accurately assessing and defining the essential charac- 
teristics of the constitutional structure of the USSR is the rapidity with 
which it changes. Even the so-called “ Fundamental Law ” defining t he 
rights and obligations of citizenship has nothing of the rigidity of a formal 
constitution embodied in a special instrument, unchangeable exci‘pt by 
some elaborate process. Any alteration tliat seems to be rccpiired need 
not wait for a plebiscite, or even a general election. Much of it is inde- 
pendent of any action by a legislative body. Wholher or not tlu' All- 
Union Congress of Soviets is in session, there are always at work standing 
committees empowered to make without delay any alterations, in any 
part of the constitution, affecting any section of the population, in any 
part of the country, that changing circumstances reejuire. Ainl in so 
vast a territory, with so huge and so varied a population, going through so 
tremendous an economic development, the circumstances are always 
changing. Hence the constitution of the USSR is far and away tin* most 
mobile of any knowm to {wlitical science. We ( annot to-day simply iakt‘ 
it for granted that it is supremely important that a constitution should 
be rigid. It is certainly not clear that the mobility of tlic workinii con* 
stitution in the USSR during the past decade has been, in its<*lf. detri- 
mental to the progress of its inhabitants in health or ecoimmic j)ro.sperit y : 
or that it has incurred popular dLsapproval.' 

The characteristic mobility of the constitution of Soviet ('ommunisin 
is, however, all the more perplexing to the student in that tiie several 
parts of the constitution change independently of eac h (»ther ; and change, 
moreover, at different rates and in different direct ion.s. Thus, t he hierarchy 
of so\iets seemed relatively stable iu form and in siibstanc«». It grew, 
indeed, in volume. The continually increasing electorate, tin* constantly 
rising^otal of votes cast at the innumerable eh*ctoral meetines, and the 
perpetual multiplication of councils of one or other kind, and of councill(»r.s 
to man them, involves the {lenMiiial participation in governnuMit by an 
ever-increasing number of the citizens, woim'n as well as men. 'lo this 
characteristic of an ever-widening participation we shall reenr. In litoo 
another kind of widening was announced for adoption befon* tin* next 

^ It is interesting to notice that many of the ail vantages daim<‘(l for rigiUity in 
Btitations have to do either (a) with the private ownership of land or ot her fonim of imthoiwiI 
wealth, which it is thought desirable to dedend against conriNcator>' logisUrion or < xcrMitivi‘ 
action ; or else (6) w'ith the making of private profit, which might harn{H*rrd hy un- 
expected or freqnent changes in social institutions ; or else {c) with thr inaiiitcnatu^e of itic 
privileges of a privileged class, whidher aristocrats, landed proprictiirs, or a MU|S'rior " 
raoo. In a community in which neither personal wealth nor firivate profit- making exists, 
and no class has legal privileges, constitutiiKial rigiility loses many of its supporters. 
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general election ; namely, the Bubstitution, for indirect election upon a 
not quite equal franchiHo, of direct election by an entirely equal franchise, 
in an electorate that may thc'i approach the colossal total of one hundred 
millions. 

The continual growth in the volume of manufacturing industry, 
mining, transport, elect riiication, mechanised agriculture, social services 
and govi'i’iiTnental <lepartments, w'ith the corresponding increase in the 
number of wage or salary r(‘ceivers, has l<*d not only to an ever-mounting 
trade union nieinl)ersliip, but also to a continuous advance in trade union 
functions. T1 m» great work done by trade union committees in the 
administratir)!! of a<*cid(‘nt })revention, labour recruiting, factory schools 
and t.M'hnical classes, sor-ial clubs, recreation and holiday arrangements, 
and all fornis of social insurance, was emphasised in by the abolition 
of the ollice of I’eople’.s (Vmiinksar of Labour, dircetly controlled hv the 
Sovnarkom ; and tin* 1 ransf(*r of the (lirection of the actual administration 
of tile huge ministerial departments coneerned with every hrain h of sfK-ial 
in.^iiiMiKs* to tin* All-rnion Trade rnion (’ouncil (ALX(TL) 

An anah*gou jiowth is to be noted during the past few years in the 
less completely organ«-'«'il hierarchies of the mamifaeturing artel> arid of 
the widespnvid kolkhosi of the shore fishermen. Uiiring the same years 
an eiiornuHis extension has b<‘en made in the collectivisation of agriculture, 
on the one hand into .oNkhosi, <»r state farms, and on the other into 
kolkhovj. <»r colhM‘ti\(‘ farms, principally of the* artel type. Amf»ng the 
collective farms only the base of the pyramid has yet been laid, and the 
development of tiers of c<mgr<'s.se.s of delegates for iMVcm, oldast. republic 
an<l All rni<m delilxTations has been postponed. In tlie con-uiiierV 
cooperatiM* movement, the rate and kind of change i^ dilHcult to a<s(‘ss 
with ])re(ision. Whilst continuing to increase its memhership, 

and even its aggregate volume of transactions, it has been lo.sing ground in 
various directions, partly to tho.se manufaeturing tnist.s which do their 
own n'tailing : partly to the “ commercial " shgps set up by the g(»\ern- 
meiit it.self ; partly to the republic and municipal soviets which multiply 
their retail selling points " ; and partly, as eLsewliere described, Jo the 
trade' union hierarchy so far as concerns not only the retailing of household 
commodities but also tin* production of foodstuffs for the workers in the 
larger estahlisliments. iloreover, a marked feature of the last few years, 
to be <h*s( ril»ed in a subsequent chapter,^ has been the growth and 
enconragenu'nt of wholesale trading between those different forms of 
organisation, in order that each of them may be in a better position to 
su}>])ly its individual customers. This has n*sulted in a vast network of 
fre(‘ contra«*ts, based on competition in an open market, among collective 
farms and trade unions and industrial artels and consumers' cooperative 
societies, each of them functioning alternately as an association of pro- 
ducers and an itssoidatiou of con.sumers. 

Amid this unen<ling flux, the .student must note the significance of the 
» (Umptor IX. in Tart 11., “ In Plnoe of Trotit 
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universal adoption and continuous retention, often without legislative 
prescription, for all the various parts of the constitution, of the common 
and nearly unchanging pattern of organisation which we have described, 
termed by its originators democratic centralism. This pattern, now per- 
vading the whole social structure of the USSR, is not found in any other 
part of the world, nor in any previous constitution. Anotlier charac- 
teristic of this pattern of social organisation is its extreme fluidity. The 
different parts of the constitution have often been set going one by one, 
by spontaneous activity, in areas hitherto without government — and, for 
that matter, also in areas professedly under other governments —without 
proclamation or formal authority, and irrespective of other parts of the 
USSR constitution, which have sometimes followed at later dates. Thu.s, 
in various popular accounts of the gradual organisation of primitive 
regions in the northern forest districts or in the recesses of Kamcliatka 
we see the holding of a village meeting which elects a sovic*t, linking up 
with other soviets, and eventually sending delegates to the I'ongress of 
soviets at Moscow. Presently the local residents coagulate as consumers 
into a cooperative society which gets eventually into communit‘ation with 
Centrosoyus. Stray members of the Communist Party form a nucleus 
or cell, now styed a primary Party organ, and presently constitute them- 
selves a Party Group in the local soviet or in the cooperative society's 
committee ; and they conform their activities to the latest “ «lin‘ctives " 
from the Politbureau or Central Committee at Moscow. Wlien mining or 
traasport or manufacturing industry creates a class of wage-earners, thesi^ 
join their several trade unions, irrespective of mnni(‘ipal frontiers or racial 
differences ; and they then begin to send df‘legati\s to the huTan'hy of in- 
directly elected trade union councils, eonfereiu'es and congresses, of which 
the highest periodically assembles at Moscow. The constit ution fornieii on 
this pattern nuiv, we suggest, appropriately be termed a multiform demo- 
cracy, organised on the basis of universal participation with democratic 
centralism ; a constitutioijal form so loose as to be except ionally mobile and, 
for that reason, endowe<l with an almo.Ht irresistible quality of expansiveness. 

In describing, in separate chapters, the organisation m tin* TSSR of 
Man as a Citizen, Man as a Producer, Man as a Coiwumer and Man in 
the Vocation of Leadership, wc may have si'crned sometimes to imply 
that all these separate parts of the constitution of Soviet Communism are 
of equal status, each exercising supreme authority in its own sphere. 
This is not so. The Central Executive ('oramitt<*e (TSIK) of the Alb 
Union Congress of SovieLs, representing the totality of the inhabitant.s in 
the USSR, and not merely any fraction of them, stands supreme over all 
the ramifications of the trade unionsf the consumers’ cooperative move- 
ment and the various kinds of associatioan of owner-producers, just as it 
does over the tier upon tier of soviets.^ As for the relation in which the 

^ It is, howerer, significant of the porsiifl^nt striving Oiwarrls pariiciiMition anrl con- 
sent, that when alterations are made in the constitution or statutory obligations of either 
the tfSade union hierarchy or the consumers* oooperativo movement, those authoritative 
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All-Union CongresB of Soviets stands to the All-Union Congress of the 
Communist Party in the USSR, what can be said is that there has been 
no attempt by the soviet legislature to make laws for, or to interfere vjith 
the activities of, the Comniunist Party. The practical independence of 
the soviet authorities is not so apparent. Since 1930 all important decrees 
of the USSR Central Exccutiv(5 Committee or the Sovnarkorn, whether 
legislative or administrative, have been issued over the signature, not of 
their president (Kalinin or Molotov) alone, but also over that of Stalin as 
General Secretary of the Communist Party. It is, moreover, significant 
that these decisive acts are, in all important cases, initiated within the 
Politburcau of the Communist Party ; and they receive in due course the 
endoi dement either of the Central C‘omraittee or of the All-Union Congress 
of the Communist Party. Ind<*ed, as we explained in the preceding 
chapter, the ('Ommunist Party is perpetually issuing “ directives great 
or small, to its members exercising authority or influence within all the 
other organisations of the state. In the present (onnection it must be 
recalled that this reunarkable companioiLship is not, in theory, an organisa- 
tion within r\u: VSSPi. It j)rofesses to be an organisation of the vanguard 
of the proletariat thnmghout the world, knowing neither racial nor geo- 
graphical limits. Its highest authority is the periodical congress of the 
’* Third Inf<*rnational representing the CommunisT Parties of all the 
countries of the world. This body acts normally by tlic directivt?s which 
the Comintern issues to tlie faithful in all countries. It aims, in fact, at a 
worh! supreiuaev overall the adminLstration.s establisht*d by the proletariat 
of the several nations or eountries. The liistorical student will bo reminded 
of the supremaey which the Pope, as the heatl of the Catholic Church, for 
centuries maintained over Christendom. Whether, on the occasion of 
some great crisis, tliere will arise any effective rivalry, .m any disturbing 
friction, between the s(‘cular government of tin* USSR and the ideological 
companionship or <jrder wliich to-day dominates the situation, may be left 
as a fa.seinating ju'oblem for the sociologist of the future.^ 


ii«‘crc*o« ari' iiornially ilri'itifii andafnjally signed, not only by Kalinin or Molotov 

or otluT Aiitluiritirs rfprf.s»‘iuative of the soviet, but also by the leading otlieial representing 
the trade unions or the eonsuiuers' coopt*rative movement resix^etively. > 

‘ The question of the possibility of the governmental organisation Ijceoming emanci- 
pated from the control of the Coiiimutiist Parly has more than once In'en discussed within 
the Parly. '* In P.Iif) ”, so the Frc*nch historian Henry Rollin puis it, Stalin himself 
pointed out the ” danger of the disupiR'aranee of the tutelage of the Party . He showed 
how greatly the governmental organ.**, l>oth administrative and economic, steadily increased 
in magnitude and influence wiiii the rt'constniction t>f the country. ” The more they 
grow in im|H»rtance, the imire their pressure on the Party is felt, the more th«*y take up 
an attitude of it'sistanee to the Party. Hence the danger of the state apparatus shaking 
itsidf free fnmi the Party. ’ Against this danger Stalin pressed for a regrouping “ of forces, 
and a rodistribution of directing active nn*nilH'r8 among the govcnimcntal organs, so ^ 
to ensure the directing influence of the Party in this new situation, ’f origin 

of the <lwgraec» of Hykov, president of the Pouncil of Commissars, and of 1 omsky, president 
of the traile tiiitoiis. as well as of the purging of the soviet appuiratus that was completed 
in .lime 1929. in ordcf to seat firmly the domination that Stalin exe rcised in the name of 
the Party ” {Im RMMion niMc. vol. i., “ Les Soviets by Henri RoUin, Paria. 1931, 


pp. 269-270). 

•• The Party mokes no concealment of the tutelage 
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We have to add, as a further elaboration of the constitution of the 
USSR, some reference to the circumambient atmosphere of voluntary 
organisation which it is perpetually creating and developing as a part of 
itself. Some people have asserted that government activity kills volun- 
taryism. In the USSR, on the contrary, every government activity seems 
to create a vastly greater voluntary activity, w'hich the people themselves 
organise up to a high point, always along the lines and in support of the 
government's own purpose and plan ; always and everywhere led and 
directed by members of the Communist Party. We d(‘S])air of conveying 
in a few pages any adequate idea of the magnitude, the variety or tlie 
range of action of these voluntary organisations linked u]) or intertwined 
with one or other government department.' We need not repeat our 
description of the ten million or more young people voluntarily enrolled 
as Little Octobrists, Pioneers and Comsomola, in subordination to the 
extensive membership of the Party. We may more conveniently begin 
with the specifically patriotic society, formed “ to cooperate in defence of 
the revolution ” (OSO), and another “ for aviation and (*lu*niical in- 
dustries ' (Aviakhim), both now merged in one huge contributing niernber 
ship of a dozen millions (Osoaviakhim). Thcvse millions of members in 
village or city form cells, or sections, or circles, or coruius, coordinali*vl in a 
whole series of provincial and central couiudls. They arc all pl«Mlgi (l Ut 
active personal cooperation in the defence of the country, in p<Mce-tim<* 
as well {IS in war, against foreign invasion or external pr»‘ssure. Tliey 
seek to arouse general ifiterest in foreign affairs by lectures, hterature and 
discussion. They study military science, especially aerial bombing and 
chemical warfare. They form clubs for rith* practice ami aviation. Tln'V 
maintain specialist museuihs and libraries, and " defence h(Uia*s ”, wliidi 
are practically social clubs. They have collected considerable sum^ for 
building additional aeroplanes for presentation to the Itrd Air F(»i«e. 
Organised bands of members have participated in the trainiriL' inano'uvn s 
of the Red Army. Other bands have, with ctpial zeal, undertaken the 
clearing of particular districts frpni noxious ins(M:ts. Out *if the va.st 
membership, several thou.sand local .sorietie.s for regional study hav(‘ 
emerged, devoting themselves to exhaustive surveys (»f the physical and 
economic characteristics of their ovrn neighbourhood, partly bir tin* bt*nefit 
of the local .schools, in which regional study lias its place. 

Vjdng in size with OsoaviakJiim is the Liuigue of the (lodh'ss, for the 
emancipation of the backw'ard part of the population fnmi tlic religion 

Thus, on the check to collectiviHation in March ll<30, the Central of the Cariy 

tflsnocl direct instructions of a purely governmental kind by a ein iilar fuldreHneti t<» all ftir 
Party organisations and published in the emigre soviet press on .\far(’h ir>. The ikffieiui 
governmental organs could do more than put these decisions in a mon« r)f>if'ial form a few 
[lays later” (La R/vfjluiion rus^e, vol. i., ** 1a!h iSi>viets by Ifcnri Kfditri, Paris, nt.'ll, 
p. 278). 

^ More detailed accounts of voluntary organisations in the TSSR will Is' eonveniently 
found in f*ivic Training in SavUt RuMsia tl829) and Making ItolAhevikfi (1031), both by 
8. N. Harper ; Srw Minds, Srw Men, by Thomas Womly (1032) ; Die J ugrnd in iVoiejW* 
nusiSnd, by Klaus Mehnert ( 1032 ), translated as ToM in Russia ( 1033 ). 
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that seems to the Marxist mere superstition, benumbing or distracting the 
spirit of man. This* entirely voluntary organisation, made up for the most 
part of yoiin^ people of either sex, corresponds essentially to the nineteenth- 
century National Secular Society of Great Britain ; but enormously 
transcends it in activity, as well as in magnitude and range of operations. 
Its millions of mcmibers, organis(id in cells or branches from one end of the 
USSR to the, other, campaign actively against the various churches and 
their religious jiractices ; circulating athc*istic literature ; pouring scorn 
on any but a scientific interpretation of nature ; clearing the icons out of 
tin; homes, and weaning the boys and girls alike from churdigoiiig and 
from t in*, celebration of religious festivals.^ We should fail to appreciate 
eithe - the magnitudes or the dogmatic intolerance of the crusade against 
siipernaturalism in tlie USSR, conducted by these militant atheists, if we 
compared it with anything hiSs than the campaign against ath(*isra and 
heathendom carried on in all their fields of action by all the missionary 
societies and religious orders of all the (Christian churches put together. 

Another so< iety of colossal magnitude, claiming indeed many millions 
of members, is ih«- Tnt(‘rnational Society for Assistance to Revolutionaries 
in other i.uutitries (M<>PR)- This has for its object, not only to bring 
“the broad masses into contact with the world-revolution but also 
“ to enable them to come to the assistance of those who are fighting for 
it It diss(»minat(‘s in rormation of doubtful accuracy about th(‘ progress 

of (‘ommurusm in all countries, but it is most interested in rebellions and 
riots, strikes and the various kinds of ‘‘ martyrdom “ to which, as it is 
alleged, the ruling classes everywhere condemn their working-class victims. 
The tens of thousands of branches of MOPR collect funds for the assistance 
of suflferers all over the world, from those in the prisons of Hungary or 
I’oland to “ Sacco and Vanzetti and “ the Scottsborougl egroes We 
could mention dozens (»f other voluntary organisations of the most varied 
nature. There is a Down with Illiteracy " society, and a Hands off 
(bina ” societ y ; a “ Friends of Children " society (ODD), and a “ Society 
for settling dews on the I.aiui ” ((dZKT) : a gfgantic “ Peasant Society 
for Mutual Assistance" (KOV). and a whole movement of working 
wonum's and peasants' conferences, to which tens of thousands c^f villages 
send delegates, and in which everything specially interesting to women is 
discussed and assisted and promoted. Nor must we omit the immense 
Tnend)ershi[) of all the various societies arranging every kind of athletic 
s{)orts, under the supervision and with the constant encouragement of the 
Supreme ( ouneil for Physical Culture in the USSR, appointed by the 
(kmtral K.xeeutive (\)mmittee (TSIK), and the People s Commissars for 
Education in all the constituent and autonomous republics. It is active 
personal part ieipat ion in games and competitions that is promoted, among 
an aggregate membership of all rau'S running into tens of rnillioTis, in 

’ Sco \hv UotailiHl atTDUiit in lielirfion ami Communism, by J. F. Hooker (1033); and 
»oe our ("haptor XI. in Part 11., “ Scionoi' the Salvation of Mankind especially the aection 
hrado<l “ Anti-('Iodwm '* 
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Afiia as well as in Europe ; not merely the organisation of spectacles at 
which the members look on, although this factor in the habit of athleticism 
is ^ot neglected. Gigantic stadiums are being built out of public funds in 
many of the cities, including a “ Middle Asian Central StadiuVn ’’ at Tash- 
kent. Even more remarkable is it to learn that the membei*s of the sports 
associations include in their activities the rendering of personal assistance 
to the agricultural and transport departments, whenever required. 
“ Uzbek, Tadjik and Turkoman athletes ”, we read, “ have helped con- 
siderably in the repairing of locomotives, in cotton planting and in har- 
vesting, in the re-election of the soviets and in the quick respon.se to the 
new internal loan.” ^ 

Whilst unable to exclude from our statement of the constitution some 
account of these auxiliary voluntary activities, we hesitate to make any 
estimate of their net worth. They take up time and energy. They may 
even distract attention from more urgent problems. lJut tlieir colossal 
magnitude and ubiquitous activities make the voluntary organisations a 
very important part of the social .structure. There can be no doubt /ilxujt 
their enormous educational effect upon the half-awakeiunl masses which 
stiff make up so large a paft of the population of the IJSSIl ^'specially 
upon the “ deaf villages ” of the interior, and upon what Marx and Lenin 
termed the “ idiocy of village life ”. The sharing in public affairs whic'h 
the vast membership of these voluntary organisations secun‘s, and the 
independent action which each cell or .section, group or (’orner, learns to 
take in cooperation with the various departments of the sovit't administra- 
tion, constitute an CvSsential part of that widespread part ii ipat ion *’ in 
government which seems to us one of the most characteri.stic notes of 
Soviet Communism. It is, more than anythintj els(‘, this almost univerHal 
personal participation, throimh an amazine variety of <'hann*ds. tliat 
justifies the designation of it as a multiform democra(‘y. 


Mennintj of Dirfaiorship 

Can the constitution of the \JS%SR, as analysed in the preceding 
chapters, be correctly descriUid as a dictatorship ? Here we must deal 
one by one with the varioii.s meaning.s given to this word. In the pf>p!)lar 
British use of the terra, a dictatorship means govcrniinuit by the will of 
asingle person ; and this, as it happens, corresponds wit h t hf‘ aut horitative 
dictionary meaning, in strict accord with the umloubled historical deriva- 
tion.* It is clear that, in fonn, there is nothing in the coastitution of ihe 

‘ Moscow Daily Xewft, June 29, 1933. 

• The New English THctionnry %\von the f<»Uowin;r meaningH : IhrinUtr " A nih'r fir 
governor whose wool ifl law ; an aliHolutc ntle/of a .Mtate ... a excrf iMing alimilute 

authority of any kind or in any sphere ; one who authoritativ'riy a f'ffiirm* of 

action or dictates what is to ix? done Duiatorship--^'^ Th** oftiee or dignity of a dic- 
tator ”, 

“ A dictatorship is the most natural government f<ir setiHonM of i-xtraoriiinary peril, 
when there appears a man fit to wield it *(Aniold's NiMnryof llomr, vot. i. n. 440, 
imf. 
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USSR at all rosembling the Roman office of dictator ; or, indeed, any 
kind of government by the will of a single person. On the contrary, the 
universal pattern shows even an exaggerated devotion to collegiate 
decision. In the judicial system, from the highest court to the lowest, 
there is nowhere an arbitrator, a magistrate or a judge sitting alone, but 
always a bench of three, two of whom at least must agree in any decision 
or judgment or sentt?nce.' In municipal administration there is no 
arbitrary mayor or burgomaster or city manager — not even a high 
salaried official wielding the authority of a British Town Clerk — but always 
a presidium and one or more standing committees, the members of each 
of which have to be continuously consulted by its president ; or else a 
Bpe(ually chosen commission, all the members f)f which liave equal rights. 
Moreover, all of them have to be incessantly reporting in person their 
proceedings to the larger elected soviet, fir its standing executive com- 
mittee, from which they have received thi*ir appointment. From one end 
of the liierarchy to the other, the members of every council (»r committee, 
including its president, can always be ** recalled without notiee, by a 
resolution passed by tlie body (or at a meeting of the eIec‘torate) to which 
they owe thi ir oiin * At any moment, therefore, anyone taking executive 
action muy fiin! hiiijs^ lf summarily .super.'ieded by hi.«i collectively chosen 
.successor. 

And if we pass from the soviet hierarchy, with all its tiers f>f councils, 
and its innunieMble proliferations of commit N m/s. and c(jnimissions. and 
People’s (Vjminissars, an<l otln-r exe<utive officers — which colh*ctivelv 
exercise the supreme authority in the state- to the s^*mi-aiitonoinous 
hieran hies finally subjtM.t to this supreme authority. wii**ther they are 
composed of trade iinioms or of consumers' coojKTatives. or of manufactur- 
ing artels or c(»llcctive farms, or of coo|w*rative hunters ' ^ tish»*rmcn. we 
fin<l, as we have shown, always t he same pattern of organi.sat ion. where, 

in all this vast range of usually autonomous, but finally subordinate 
autliorith^, do we disri^ver anything involving or implying govi rnment 
by the will of a single person. On the contrj^ry. there is everywhere 
elaliorati* provision, not <uily ft»r <‘ollegiate decision, but also, whether bv 
popular electuui or by appointimuit ft»r a given term, or by the universal 
right to recall, ft>r c<»llective control of each individual executant. Thus. 

‘ If tn.‘iy U* thftf i \cn thr Ogpu wa* not t»v the will a sjnj:U 

It wftH A nf AiinuAllv t»y fh«' I'SSU SoMisrkoro iAlant'f 

ItA la^t pfrAnliJit waa n*j>"ri€*<i to U' Aomewhai mtirm. far from U-jnj: a- murh 

of A j^rraonnl intliu'iuv ah hj5 |>n*U«' 0 'Aw>r I»j»’i\ljint*ky. wah to IfAvo thr 

raflirr t<M> imirh fo fho i^thrr nirmlnTH of thi* d>inmuy*jon. It*- pmt'fsv wa# rit ^rr to 
('omlemn |H'o|»le fienlh. rxilo or infprwmnmrnt without ft>rn>al triAl l-v a loilrcixsm oi 
three jiul^rA ; nml even then the f^'ntenrt'n hA4l fo N' ct>nlirm»Hi by tho oojmiusetjon a* a 
whole, whilal rlemeiicy couM aIwava be exjreiAed by a deoiAion of \ho (Vniral Kxn'utive 
rommittee of ihc .MM'nion CongTi>w of S^iviet*. The faot that the <Vpu triAb, 

And aU Ha other proceiHiing*, were behind rhw«*d d«H>rw-~like the Hnfish proo(>eding« 
AgAlmit spiew In WAr-time-'iiMiy lie Abhorrent to ua. I»ut w not ndevant to the question of 
whether or not it wm In the nature of a dieUatoiwhip. in the Atnot AenAe of govemmciiit 
by A alnitle |ienM»n. We refer to thi« in Ohapter Vll. in Part II.. ** The Liquhlatkin oi ilie 
landlord and the CapiUliiit 
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so far as the legally constituted legislative^ j udioial and executive authorities 
of the state are concerned, at any stage in the hierarchy, or in any branch 
of administration, it would, we think, bo difficult for any candid student 
to ^naintoin that the USSR is, at any point, governed by ,the will of a 
single person — that is to say, by a dictator. 

Is the Parti/ a Dictator i 

But, admittedly, the administration is controlled, to uii extent which 
it is impossible to measure, but which it would be liard to exaggerate, by 
the Communist Party, with its two or three millions of members. On 
this point there is complete frankness. “ In the Soviet Union, ” Stalin 
has said and written, “ in the land where the dietatorshij) of the j)roletariiit 
IS in force, no important political or organisational prol)lem is ever dreided 
by our soviets and other mass organisations, without direeti\es from our 
Party. In this sense, we may say that the dictatorship of tin* proh tariat 
is substantially the dictatorship of the Party, as the force which cib'ctivdy 
guides the proletariat." ^ [How the Bolsheviks <lo love the wunl ilu tatt^r- 
ship !J It must, however, be noted that the control of the Uart y ovrr tlie 
administration is not manifested in any commands enforceable by law <in 
the ordinary citizen. The Party is outside the constitution. .W ilier the 
Party nor its supremo body can, of itself add to or alt4*r the law.s binding 
on the ordinary citizens or residents of the USSK.- The Ihirty ('an. by 
itself, do no more than ** issue directives that is, give instructions 
to its own members, as to the general liiu's on whicli they should exen i>e 
the powers with which the law, or their lawful appoint mt nt to particular 
offices, has endowed them. The Party members, thus dircct«Ml. can act 
only by persuasion pw^suasion of their eolh'agues in the various pn-.M* 
dium.s, Committees, commission.s and soviet.s in and through which, as we 
have seen, the autliority over the citizens at large is actually cx*Tci.srd. 
The 5b or bb per cent of the Party members who contimn* to work at the 
bench or in the mine can do no more than use their powers of peiMiiisioii 
on the ten or twenty time.H more numerous noii-Party workers among 
w'hom they pass their lives. By long years of training aiul organisation 
this Party membership exercises a corporate intellectual influence i»n the 
mass of the population which is of incalculable potc'Uc y. Hut tin* te rm 
dictatorship is surely a mi.snomer for this untiring corpcirate inspiration, 
evocation and formulation of a Oeneral Will among so huge* a poj>ulation. 

* Leninism, by J. Stalin, vol. i., 1928, p. .33. 

* Presumably thin in the reatfon why. as alrratly iruliratvcl. spc'ciallv iinperlant “ ilinn;. 

tivea to the Party memlicrrihip which are in the nature; of or lawM, to olieynl 

also by the non-Party mosa, though oinanatii^ from the (eiitral PominiMiy; of the (!om> 
muniat Party, bear the signature (in addition lo that of Stalin) of Kalinin. Aiffnifyiri^ the 
concurrence of the Central Executive (Jk>mmittee (TSIK) of the Ali rnioii (^>ii^r( M.H of 
Sovietii ; or that of Molotov, expreniiing the concurrence of the USSK .Sovnarkoni. each 
of which bodiefl can const itationally enact new laws, subject to tht'ir subrnHiuent ralihea- 
tion by the AlbUnion Congress of Soviets and iu two^chambcTeil Ck^ntral Executive 
Committee 
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For it is, as we have seen, the people themselves, and not only the Party 
members, who are iricessaiitly called upon to participate iK?rsonally in the 
decisions, not merely by expressinj' opinions about tlum in the innumer- 
able popular ine«*tirigB ; not merely by voting for or against their ex- 
ponents at the recurring elections ; but actually by individually sharing 
in tln‘ir operation. 

Ih Stalin a ])iHator 

Sometimes il is asserted that, wliereas the form may Ijc otherwise, 
the fact is that, whilst 1h»* (!omminiist l^arty controls the whole adniinistra- 
ti(»n, tlu* Party itself, and tlius indirectly the wliole >tate. is ^/overned by 
the will of a singh* jx^rson. Josef Stalin. 

First let it be iKjterl that, unlike MusM>lini. Hitler and oile-r modern 
<lictat(»rs, Stalin is noi invest<Ml by hiw with any authority ov. r his fellow- 
<*iti/ens, and ikU even ov4 r tin* members of tl^e l*arty to whn h he belongs, 
lie has not ev«*n the exten>ivo power width the (‘ongre^■^ tif tlie (’nited 
States has tern]M»rarily coiiftTn^d upon Pn .-ident Jioo>evelt. or that which 
tin* American Constitution entni^'ts for f<»ur vt-ars to everv suoe«*ssive 
president. * 'F as grade or dignity eorjeerned, Stalin in no 
the highe.sroiln Mi in the TSSK, or evtui in the Cuinmunist Party. He 
i.'i not, aiid ha-s n^-ver Immu, Pre'*i<ient tif the Presidium of tIm' LVntral 
lv\eeuti\»‘ ( oinnntte,' of the AlM’idtm (‘<»nL^re>^ td’ Sovifts--<i j'iiiee long 
lield by Sverdhiv aiid now by Kalinin, wlio h commonly trea!t‘d ij..s the 

Pre.>id«Mii f*f the rSsU. H** unt (as Lemn was; the Pre^id^nt of tlie 

Soviiarktun 4if tie* PSKSK. tie- lioimnant member of ti.e Fetleration : or 
of th*'^rsS|{ iT>elf. till* plaee now held l»y Molotov, wl.o may tw Taken to 
corre.'ipimd to the Prime Mini''ter of a parhaint nrary deiieKTacv. He 
not even a P^'oph* s ( '4>mniis.sar, »»r member (»f the < ibiiiet, eitht^r i»f the 
rsSK or of anv of tic <on<titJn*nT republies. Fntil * he held no 

«Uher olVn e in the ma»hinery of the eoiistitntion than ti»at. snut* IMO t»nly, 
of nieinlierslnp (one aiinnig ten) of tlu* Ctunmitt^ t of L.»bour and iVftuice 
(STO). Kv»*n in the ( ommunist Party, be i> ju>t the president of tlu; 
Central Committee of tlie I’artv. wh«» may be deemed lie* Inghest placed 
member : indeed, iii- i>, n<)t even the president (>f the pre>idiuin of this 
(Vntral Committee*, lb i>, in fact, only the Ceneral St*eretary of the 
Party. re<*4‘iving hi?* salary from the Party funds ar.d holding his oftiee by 
apjmintment bv the Party i'entral Committee, and. as such, also a memlH^r 
(one among nin»') of its nu»st imiH»rtant .subeoinimttee, the Politbureau.* 

’ In luai ho rUvteii n mc’mt*«'r of ih*- nn-*iUnim 4‘f the t’entral Kx<vutive Omi- 
niitt4H* (TSIKt. 

* Ho is also a inrmU'r of tlu* Commit U*e of llu* rUirxl Internal ional (tVnuin* 

tern), uhieh in, like the t^nniniinist Tarty *4 the l*SSK. formally out5ule the Rtate con- 
ntiluti<»n. 

A very eritieal, an<l oven iinfrieiully. hioirnipher the following eharaeterMation 
of him : “ StAliii iIih'h not ja'ek hoiioun*. He loaihtis |K»mp. He is averse to public 
tliHpU\nf«. Hi* eoHUl have all the nominal n*gaha in the ehiwi of a ^O'at state. But he 
pit'fera the luirkgromul. . . . He is the inhent^ir (»f tlie intlivuiiial l^min pater- 

naliam. No other aaiKH'iate of lienin was eiuiowexl with that ehara<'toriatic. Blaliii js the 
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If we aie invited to believe that Stalin is, in effect, a dictator, we may 
enquire whether he does, in fact, act in the way that dictators have usually 
act^ ? 

have given particular attention to this point, collecting all the 
available evidence, and noting carefully the inferences to be drawn from 
the experience of the past eight years (192H-1934). Wo do not think that 
the Party is governed by the wdll of a single person ; or that Stalin is the 
sort of person to claim or desire such a position. He has himself very 
explicitly denied any such |>ersoiuil dictatorship in terms which, wdiether 
or not he is credited with sincerity, certainly accord with our own imprt^s- 
sion of the fact«. 

In the carefully revised and entirely authentic report of an interview 
in 1932, we find the interviewer (Emil Ludwig) putting the following 
question : Placed around the table at which we are now seated there are 
sixteen chairs. Abroad it is known, on the one band, that the TSSll is a 
country in which everythin*? is ‘sup|K)sed to be decided by collegiinns ; 
but, on the other hand, it is known that everything is decided by in- 
dividual persons. Wlio really decides ? Stalin's reply was emj)hati(; 
and explicit. He said : “ No ; single persons cannot decide. The de- 
cisions of single piTSons are alwuy.s, or nearly always, one-sided deeision>. 
In every collegium, in every collective body, there an' js'ople who.se 
opinion must be reckoned with. From the expt'rience of tlirei* revolu- 
tions we know that, approximately, out of every ItM) dfeisions made liy 
single persons, that have not been tested and crorri'cted (‘ullef*tiv«dy, 1H> are 
one-sided. In our leading body, the Central Cominiitee of our Party, 
which guides all our soviet and party orgauisiitions. there are about 70 
members. Among these^ members of the Central t ornrnittee there are to 
be found the best of our industrial leaders, the best of our f'o<»[M*rative 
leaders, the best organisers of distribution, our best military men, mir 
best propagandists and agitators, our best experts on r%oviet fiiriii.s. on 
collective farms, on individual {X'asant agriculture, our be.**! exjM^rts on 
the nationalities inhabiting the ^Soviet Cnion. and cm national policy. 
In this areopagus is concentrated tfie wisdom of the Party. Everyone is 
able to contribute his ex{>erience. Were it otherwi.si'. if de< i.sioas had 
taken by individuals, we should have committed vi-r}' .‘mtious mistakes in 

•tern father of a family, the (lr>gmatic pMtor of a tlof k. Me m n atth ihm UifTermce : 
hia power is not luied for peraonal af^graridisement. Mom^ver, h«' a with an iHluca* 
tion. Notwithatanding general impr^anions, Stalm w a widtJy mfunnmJ and wdl rea4i 
person. He laekii culture, hut he atworlje kriowlrdge. He ifi rough o>w'ard<4 hw ctiemtea 
but he learns from them '' {StfUin : a JUfiffrapky, by lioww' Don pp. :?4H.249). 

Ad American newspaper c^irrespoiidcnt, who has watchc*! t>oth Stalm and the soviet 
admisiirtmion in Moscow for the past decade, lately wrrtte as follows : “ Somehotly said 
to me the other day — * Stalin is like a mountain^ with a head on it. He ranm»t Iw move^l. 
But he thinks.' His power and influence are fpvater now than ever, whh h is saying a great 
deaL He inspires the Party with hi* wtU<power and calm. fndlviiltiaU in < ontaet with 
him admire his capaeity to listen and his skill in improving on the suggesth»fis and drafts 
of highly intelligent subordinates. There Is no doubt that his determination and wisdom 
have been important assets in the struggles of tbs last few years (Uuis KissbcMr, in 
ns AUsis August 9 , 1933 ). 
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our work. But Binoe everyone is able to correct the errors of individual 
persons, and since we pay heed to such corrections, we arrive at more 
“"or less correct decisions.” ^ 

This reaftbned answer by Stalin )iimsf.0f puts the matter on the rfj^t 
basis. The Communist Party in the USSR has adopted for its ow'n 
organisation the pattern whic h we have described as common throughout 
the whole scjviet constitution. In this pattern individual dictatorship 
has no place. Personal decisions are distrusted, ancl elaborately guarded 
against. In order to avoid the mistakes dm* tcj l>ias. anger, jealousv, 
vanity and either di.stemjsTs, from wdiicli no person is. at all times, entirely 
free or on his guard, it is desirable that the individual will should always 
be controlled by the necessity of gaining th** aswmt of eoll«*agu<‘s of equal 
grade, who have candidly dis<^ussf*d the mutter, and who have to make 
themselves jointly responsible for the derision. 

Wc find ctmfirmation of ihi.s inferenee in Staliif.- explirit description 
of how he acted in a remarkable cus4». He has, in faet, frequi ntlv jsiinted 
out that he iI<h*s no mor»‘ than carry out the doc isioi*^ of the O-ntral Com- 
mittee of the (‘cimmunist Party. Thu.'-, in describing his momentous 
arte-le known “ Diz/.y ^Mth Siii i es> he «'X{tres-.Iy .KtatM... that this was 
written on “ the well-known d*'ci*'i<»ii of ih»* Ouitral (’oniiuittce regarding 
the ' Fight again.-t Distortions «»f th*- P.irty l.ine * in th*- (ollective farm 
movement. . , “ In this <‘oniiertni!i h** «‘*inti!iu*'.s, “ I recently 

receiveil a nurnb**r of hitters from e»»mra*i«*s. Coih cnv*^ fanner>. calling 
ujs»n lie* to reply to tin* fjUeHtion^ *ontaine<l in them. It was iny <iuty 
to reply to the letters in private c*>rrespon«icnce : but that {»roved to Ik* 
ini{)o»ibl«‘, sinee m«»re than half lie* h-tters reeeiv*'d did liot have the 
adilresM-.s of th** writers (they f(*rgt*t to send their a4ldrt-sse>i. Neverthe- 
less th*' qiiesTnuis raised iii thesi- letters arc *>f trem* ij .ous jK*liTleal inTercist 
to all *»ur ri)mra*h\'. ... In vn-w *)f tins 1 found myself fared with the 
neres>iiv *vf r<*plving to th** r*unradi‘s in ati <»|M>n hotter. the pres8. 

. . . / */i</ u// (ft*' Ui4ir* ><*(»* / i< i<! u (i^nsum of (hr 

i'nt(r(il * ono/u//*' U> this We ra!:n**t unagine ihe lonu-nifwrarv 

<lietat«*rs " of Italy. Ilu.nuary. th-nbany an*i now (ln:r») the I niu*d 
Stiites or eVfMi the Prim*’ Minuter of the I nited Kingdom or France — 
seeking tie* nistrn* ? of In*^ ^ ’abin*-t i\< to how h*‘ slumld iloal with, . 
Iett4*rs which In* «'ould n*^t answer nelivnlualiy. Uut Stalin -jtw s further. 
He gives the rea.son f*»r such »H»ll***iUiie ileci-'-nui. He |Munt> out that there 
is a “ null danger ' att4i*n«lant on the jx*r.M*n.il “ dtx reeing by individual ^ 
rcpresentHtivCnS of the Party in iliis or that (**>rnt*r of our vast country. I 
have in mind not onlv local funrtionaries, but ev* ii certain regional com- 
iiuMiilH'rH, ami even certain memU’Ts o! the t'entral iommittee, 

(I practice vchicli Ix'nin lia<! stigmatised as c<uiimunist conceit. ’*The 
(Vntnil (*oitiiiiiitec of the Party he said. “ realised this danger, and did 
not delay tnt 4 iTVennig, tiwfruc/inf; SiftUn (o u'arn (hr rrriftfj t#t m 

* An fn$$itri 0 np %rUk tAf AfwiJ by Suliiv, MotcsfWt 1933, 

pp. 5, «. 
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article on the collective farm movement. Some people believe that the 
article ‘ Dizzy with Success ' is the result of the personal initiative of 
That is nonsense. Our Central Committee does not exist in" 
^oraer to permit the personal initiative of anybody, whoevel* it may be, 
in matters of tliis kind. It wa.s a reconnaissance on the part of the 
Central Committee. And when the depth and seriousness of the errors 
were establishetl, the Central Committee did not hesitate to strike against 
these errors with the full force of its authority, and accordingly issii(‘d its 
famous decision of March 15, ^ 

The plain truth is that, surveying the administration of the USSR 
during the past decade, under the alleged dictatorship of Stalin, the 
principal decisions have manifested neither the promptitude nor the timeli- 
ness, nor yet the fearless obstinacy that have often been clainuHl ps the 
merits of a dictatorship. On the contrary, the action of the Party has 
frequently been taken after consideration so prolonged, and as the out- 
come of discus.^ion .sometimes so heater! and cmbitt(‘red, as to bear upon 
their formulation the marks of liesitaiuy and lac k of assuranc-e. More 
than once, their adoption has been delayed to a degree that has militated 
against their success ; aiul, far from having been obstinat<‘ly aind nitlih^ssly 
carried out, the execution has often bt‘en marked by a sue(‘e»ssion of orders 
each contradicting its jirodceessor. and none of th(»m jiretendmg t<* com- 
pletene.ss or finality. Whether we take the First Five-Year Plan, or the 
determination to make universal the eolleetive farms ; the frantic drive 
towards self-siitluucin'V ” in the equipment of the heavy industrii‘s. and 
in every kind of maehiiic-making, *)r the eomph t»* “ li(|uidaii«»n of the 
kulaks as a class”, we see nothing eharac teri>ti(‘ of governini^nt by th** 
will of a .single person. ' On the eontrary, these |H»Iieies have borne, in 
the manner of their adoption and in the style of rlieir formulation, the 
stigmata of committee control. If the USSR duririe the past eiLdit or 
ten years luus been under a dictatorship, the dictator has sun-lv been an 
inefficient one ! Ho has often acted mdtlier promptly m>r iit the right 
moment : his execution Ifas been vacillating and ho king in ruthless eom- 
pleteness.^ If we had to judge him by the aerion> tak'*n in hi^ naim . 

LtininiMm, hy .trwtcf Stalin, vol. ii. pp, 

It is not L*a«y to hoM of (opirs i^f the - H»rrfpiuii.u«lv < jrruliit4*«l m 

opposition to thf prrrt*'nt govfrnim nt of tho TSSll. whi'h h p' r-^omtirsl m th*- vilh 
dictatorship of Stalin, (int- of tim ih iic.M4 ri}M a ri,H # Thf I,*Urr u] n 

BoUhemkR and a» reprfM'nting the cotnhmfHl op|MHition lo thr dii'i,itnrHliip of iK.ih “ ri|»hl " 
and “ left *’ clcviationists. The j^fjoeifn a/TUMations an* rejHirtoil n not s<, murh 

to the manner in whirh polieiM an* frumed. or to iheir orii:ui in a |M-Pw>nal will, a,* the 
policies themselves, whieh are now alleged to have faulty on the grourul that they 
liave failed ! Them? |K>lic:ieii were (a) the stHlinj;; t»f the af tiviths^ of the ^’ormnierii, w* that 
no world revolution has fxrciirred ; (b) the (oni%sed and vstdllattni; exeryuion of the faulty 
Five-Year Plan ; (c) the ruinous failun? of ho many of the ( nllertive IftrniH ; {d) the weak 
hatf-meaimres adopted towarvls the kulaks; (r) the making of enemir**, not onl> ainoiiK 
the peasants and intelligentsia, hut also within the inner govemm^ » hy fading to 
get them to combine on polkty f 

Ijc seen that these criticisms of the PMSU ftovemnient an' ejiaetly parallel in 
snbetanoe and in form with those that are made hv a ParltAmr^ntAn' to the 
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Stalin has had many of the defects from whicli, by his very nature, a 
dic'.tator is free. In short, the government of the USSR during the past 
decade lias Im-hui clearly no l^dter than that of a committee. Our inferoBW*^ 
is that it has been, in fact, tin* very opposite of a dictatorsldp. It has 
lM?en, as it still is, government by whole seri<*H of committees. 

This docs not mean, of ccniise, that tin* interminable .series of com- 
mittccH, which i.s tluj (‘haracteristic featun* of tlie USSR Government, 
hav<‘ no hunhos ; nor need it be; doubted that among these- leaders the most 
influential, both within the Kremlin and without, is now Stalin him.self. 
But so far as we hav<* been able to as<iertain, his lea<h*r.shijj is not that of a 
dictator. We are glad to (piot4- an illustrative example rrf Stalin s adminis- 
tration, as described by an aide Aineriean resident of Mo-i ow ; “ Let me 
give a brief example of li<»w Stalin fuie tions. 1 saw iiiin prc.side at a 
small committee meeting, decirbng a matter <n\ whic h I had brought a 
coinjilaint. lb- summone<l to the ofliee all tli<* p^-rson*' conct riiid in the 
matfer, but wle-n we arrised we found ourse lves me*-Ting nc»T oiiiy with 
Stalin, but abo with Voro.^liilov and Kaganovich, Stalin .-iat d(»wn. not 
at the head of ’ lie tabh*. but informally phict-d wle n* lic ‘ cnilcl sc-e the 
face.H of all. ccpeiied the talk with a plain, dire^i ipjesticui. repc-aiing 
the complaint m «inr senif-nce. and asking the man c ♦cmj»!ain*'d against : 

Why \Na.s it ne« c-^^arv Tc» do tld'^ < ' 

\fter thi^, li^‘ .said less than anvon* . \u .i^auial phia^**, a word 
witliouT [ire>>un- ; i veti ln*c (ju»*^noii'< \ser.* h*-- d^-maial.-^ b»r a!ir'W»T'' than 
iiitcrje< tioiH guiding the .^pe.iker.- thought. Bui how ^w*f^iy i verythiiig 
wa** revc-aleii. all our ho[M-s. ♦*giiti.''m>. r ontlM ts. all tii*- thing." \\c iiad been 
iloirig to ♦•aeli otlier. The e""«*ntial nature of nn n i had kracui^ f*>r years, 
ainl of others 1 met for the tir^t time. « aine c*ut >ha’' 'y, mop* riearly tlian 
I had e\»‘r "een tliem. Vet >\iThout prejudice. Kaeii of them liad to i'O- 
ojM-rate. t<i be t.ikeii u« <*ou!it of in a problem : tie* jiib we mu.‘'T do. atitl 
it.-^ dire* tioii bc-c aine eleai . 

“ 1 \Na.N hardlv eonsenm^ of tie- part plavc-d ky Stalin in helping u.s to 
read'll a «leei"!i»n. I tlaeigiii nf iiim ra?her a.*^ >omeone >uj>cTlatively easy 
to «*xpl.im thing" to. ulio got oin-'s meaning half tliroiigh a .‘'•-nteiKc. and 
brought It all (»u! V'-rv <|uic klv. \N IcMi cvervthing U** ame clear, and not 
a moiiuMit s<»one! or later. Stalin turiied to the others : ’ Well ' A word 
from one, a phrase from another, togetljer a*a omplish.oi'l a se ntence. N«.hIs 
it wa.s tniatumons. It sei*nu*d we Jiad all <leride'd. snimUaneously. 
nnaiiimonsly. That is Stalm’< met hot! and great ne."". II** is supreme 
analyst of sittiatitm.s, {>ersonah!ies. tendiMuies. Tlirongh hi> ana!\"is he 
i.s supn*me ciuiibiner of many wilU.’* ‘ 

There is, in fact , a eons«'ns!is of ofunion. among those who have watched 
Sfnliirs action in admitnst ration, that this i?. not at all chara* teristic of a 

IMihcy of n IViiiie Minwter in « f%iirham» tUAfy 11 k> de not rx*vi**l j^)lKin| 

p^'ulmr t« II flii'tiifor»hip im mich. v v i, 

* IhrUiti^rjffnp anti />irm#j^rri3<‘v .Voeirl l»> Anna StpHig. New }ork, 

IU34. p. 17. 
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dictator. It is rather that of a shrewd and definitely skilful manager 
facing a succession of stupendous problems which have to be grfippled 
He is not conceited enough to imaging that he has, within his own 
knowledge and judgment, any completely perfect plan for surmounting 
the difficulties. None of the colleagues seated round the committee table, 
as he realises, has such a plan. He does not attempt to bully the com- 
mittee. He does not even drive them. Imperturbably he listens to the 
endless discussion, picking up something from each speaker, and gradtially 
combining every relevant consideration in the most promising conclusion 
then and there possible. At the end of the meeting, or at a subsequent 
one — ^for the discussions are often adjourned from day to day- he will lay 
before his colleagues a plan uniting the valuable suggestions of all the other 
proposals, as qualified by all the criticisms ; and it will seem to nis col- 
leagues, as it does to himself, that this is the plan to be adopted. When it 
is put in operation, all sorts of unforeseen difficulties reveal themselves, 
for no plan can be free from shortcomings and defects. The ililliculties 
give rise to further discussions and to successive modifications, none of 
which achieves perfect success. Is not this very much how adminisirat ion 
is carried on in every country in the world, whatever may be its constitu- 
tion ? The endless adventure of go\eruing men ” can never be other 
than a series of imperfect expedients, for which, even taking into account 
all past experience and all political science, there is. in the end, an 
inevitable resort to empirical “ trial and error 

At this point it is necessary to observe that, although St-alin is, by the 
constitution, not in the least a dictator, having no |K)wer of command, 
and although he appears to be free from any desire to ar t as a dicjtator, 
and does not do so, he may be thought to have become irremovable from 
his position of supreme leadership of the Party, and therefore of the govern- 
ment. AVliy is this ? We find the answer in the deliberate exploitation 
by the governing junta of the emotion of hero-worship, of tlic traditional 
reverence of the Kussian. [>eople for a personal autocrat. This was seen 
in the popular elevation of Lenin, ’notably after his death, to the status of 
saint or prophet, virtually canonised in the sleeping figure in the sombre 
marble mausoleum in Mo.scow\s Red Srjuare, where he is now, to all intents 
and purposes, worshipjied by the adoring millions of workers and [HDusants 
who daily pass before him. Lenin s works have l)ecoin(? “ Holy Writ 
which may be interpreted, but which it Is impermissible to cunfuU*. After 

* Mussolini describes very differently bis own statutory dictatorship. He said : 

There is a fable which describes roe as a goo<i dictator but always Hurn>ufid(Hi by evil 
xnmsc^n to whose mysterious and malign influence I submit. Alt that is more than 
fantasUe ; it is idiotic. Considerably long os^rience goes to demonstrate that 1 am an 
individual absolutely refractory' to ouUide pressure of any kind. My decisions ecjme to 
naturity often in the night — in the sotiturlc of my spirit and in the snliiudc of my rather 
irid (b^use practically non^social) personal life. Tlioso who are the * evil counseUmrs 
A the good tyrant * are the five or six people who come each morning to make their daily 
repofti so that I may be informed of all that*s happening in Italy. After they have ma^ 
dirifwporU, whiAh rarely tokos more than hall an hour, they go away ** iT^migk JTascimi 
n W€M Power, by Ion 8. Munro, 1036, p. 405). 
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Lenin’s death, it was agreed that his place could never be filled. But 
some new personality had to bo produced for the hundred and sixty 
millions to {evere. There presently ensued a tacit understanding among 
the junta that Stalin should be “ boosted ” as the supreme leader of the 
proletariat, the Party and the state.^ His portrait and his bust were 
accordingly distributed by tens of thousands, and they are now every- 
where publicly displayed along with those of .Marx and Lenin. Scarcely 
a speech is made, or a conferenai held, without a naive — some would say 
a fulsome —reference to “Comrade Stalin ” as the great leader of the people. 
Let us give, as one among the multitude of such exprcssion.s of whole- 
hearted reverence and loyalty, part of tlie message to Stalin from the 
Fifteenth Anniversary Cedebration of the l^eninist I^cfagiie of Young Com- 
munists (the five railli<)n ComsomoLs). “ In our greetings to you we wish 
to express the warm love and profound respect for you. our teacher and 
leader, cherislu'd in the minds and hearts of the I/^ninist ComsomoLs and 
the entire youtli of our country. . . . We give you. beloved friend, teacher 
and leader, the word of young llolshevik.s to continue as an unshakable 
sho<-k iieiai hment in tlie struggle for a clas.dess socialist society. We 
swear to stimulate tlie creative <*nergy an<l enthusiasm of the youth for 
the inasterv of technique and science and in the strugLde for Bolshevik 
collective farms and for a prosjierous collective farm life. We swear to 
hold liigh the banner of Leninist internationalism, fearlessly to fight for 
the elimination of exploitation of man by man, for the world proletarian 
revolution. 

“ We swear to continue to Im? the most devoted aids to our bidoved 
Party. We .swear with even more determination to streiitrthen our pro- 
letarian <lictatorship, to strengthen the defence of ri.f* socialist fatherbiud, 
to train hundreds of thoimnd.s of new exemplary fighte r's. .<upt*r-sharp- 
shooters, fearles,s aviator?, ilaring s:iilors. tank ojxTators and artillery 
corps, who will master their military techni<|ue to |XTfi*<;tion. We swear 
that we shall work to make the glorious tradition.^ of Bolshevism part of 
our flesli anil blood. We swear to l>t».\vorthy sons and daughters of the 
(k>minunisr Party. The Ix*ninist ( oinsomol takes pride in the fact that 
under the banner of I^nin. the toiling youth of the country which is 
building socialivsm luis the gooil fortune freely to live, tight and triumph 
together with you and under your leadership.*’ * 

It s(*em8 to us that a national leader so persistently boosted, and so 
generally admired, has, in fact, In'ccme irremovable against his will, so 
long as hi« health lasta, without a catastrophic break-up of the whole 

• Trotnky reUte* in clalMomte d«>tsil wk»t he m ihv intngiiejs aiming hu 

owii ox^lniiicin from nmong thoiie who. nt puhlir mix'tingA, woft* given }x>puUr honours m 
I mien. PrwieiiUjr, ho oontinucMi, ** then the first plA*v Itegsii to tv given lo Stalin. If 
tlm chairman was not elevrr enough to what was rc«nunsl of him. he wa« invamhly 
oorrecUHi in tW newspapers. . . , U wsi* as the su|iT>i‘me expms^non of the madioerltiy 
of the apparatus that Stalin himself rose to his position ’* (3/y hy l^on Trotahyt 
1930, pp. 499. AOl). 

• Mmtm DaUp Xemt, November 1. 1933. 
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administration. Chosen originally because he was thought more stable 
in judgment than Trotsky, who might, it was felt, precipitate tlio state 
into war, Stalin is now universally considered to have justified his leader- 
ship by success ; firat in overcoming the very real difficulties of 1925 ; 
then in surmounting the obstacle of the peasant recaloitram^e in 1930 
1933 ; and finally in the successive triumphs of the Five-Year Plan. For 
him to be dismissed from olfice, or expelled from the l^l^t\^ as Trotsky 
and so many others have been, could not be explained to the peoj)l(‘. He 
will therefore remain in his great position of leadership so lt>ng as he 
wishes to do so. Wliat will happen when he dies or voluntarily retires 
is a baffling question. For it is a unique feature in Soviet Communism 
that popular recognition of pre-eminent lea<lership has. s(» fur, not attached 
itself to any one office. Lenin, wliose personal influenci^ biM-aim^ over- 
whelmingly powerful, was Presitlent of the Sovnarkom ((’abinct) of the 
RSFSR, or. as we should say. Prime Mii\ister. On his death, Kvkov 
became President of the Sovnarkom o{ the I’SSK. to l»e followt‘d by 
Molotov, but neither succeeiied to the jmsitiiui of leader. Stalin, who liad 
been People's Commissar for Xationalith‘s and subscijuentlv President of 
the Commissariat for Workers' and Peasants’ Inspeetion. had relinquishe<i 
these offices on being apjminted General Secretary of tlie (\»mmnnist 
Party. It is Stalin who has, .since 1927, “ had all the limelight ". Xo 
one can predict the office which will he lieM by the man who may succee<l 
to Stalin's popularity ; or whether the policy of “ luiostine a national 
leader will continue to be thought n«’(‘essary when Sovi»‘t ComnmnisSm is 
deemed to be completely established. Fortin* moment theotherihuninant 
personalities seem to be L. M. Kaganovirh, one of the Assistant S»‘( retaries 
of the Communist Party of the T.'sSR and S<*(Tetary of the Pari v in Mos- 
cow, in 1935 appointed People’s Commissar rd' Railways ; MidiUov, tin* 
President of the USSR Sovnarkom ; ainl \on»sliilov, the popular People's 
Commis.sar of Defence. 


The Dirtalorship of (he ProlvtnrUil 

We have yet to discuss the most ambiguous of .so-ealle.l iiictatf>rsldps. 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat ", This high-sounding jdirase. used 
more than once by Karl Marx,* and repeatedly and vi lnuiientlv emlorsed 

See, for instfkn^'c. hi.H .statement of 1H*>2 : What [ (to rfufit'oiitioii i»f ihi' 

BSistence of the claaa struggle) was to prove : ( 1) that the existenee of • Utsrs is only Iwuinl 
op with certain historical struggh*?* in the flevelopmeTit of priMluc tion : (2) that the rlaas 
itrnggle necessarily I«mU to the rlictator«»hip of the proletariat ; Cl) that thin tiirtaUirship 
is itself only a transition to the- ultimate aMition of all rlaases arul to a iety witimtit 
Jlasses” (Marx to Weydemeyen .Mareh 12. Itr»2 ; see Bwir’s artiele in Ulnvur MmUhlti. 
My 1922). 

It may be helpful, in the inUrpretation. to consider what, in tln' view of Marx, was 
the opposite of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This was emphatiraltv not ileino- 
^y in any of its meanings, hut the “ dieUtorship of the lNuirg«^»isie One or other 
ikstatorehip was, Marx thought, ineviuUe, during the transition stage, whkth might last 
generation. 8ee the useful ‘lOok TauymU thf rndergiaiUing of Karl Mari, 
ify IVofeseor Bidney Hook, 1933, pp. 250-269. 
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by Lenin, has been accepted by thofie in authority as an official designa* 
tion of the constitution of the USSR, in preference to any reference to the 
leadership of the Communist Party or to the (?arly slogan of All Power 
to the Soviets Wc frankly confess that we do not understand 
was or is meant by this phnisc. As rendered in English it seems to mean 
a dictatf>rship exercis(‘d btf tlie proletariat, over the* community as a whole. 
But if the terms are to be taken literally, this is the union of two wrords 
which contrddi(;t each other. Dictatorship, as government by the will 
of a single person, cannot be government by tlie will of an immense class 
of persons. Moreover, if by the proletariat is meant the mass of the 
population deptmdent on their daily earnings, or as Marx frequently meant, 
the whoh? of t\nt workers engaged in iinlustriai produetion for wages, 
the <liclat<irship of tin; proletariat would, in highly developed capitalist 
societies like. Ureal Britain, where three-quarters of all men of working 
age are wage-isirtMTs, mean no more than th»* rule of an immense majority 
over a minority. Why, then, should it be terrneil a dictatorship f 

We do not prt'U ial to any competence in determining what Marx may 
have meant by the du tatorsliip of the proletariat. More relevant is what 
D*nin meant by »lje phrase when he made it orn* of the cardinal principles 
<»f his revolutionary aetivity. This meaning we ran be^t discover in the 
succe.ssive stag»‘.s leading up to tla* tir>t formulation of the constitution 
in 11*1 iS, and t<» its subsi (pn nt elaborati(»n. 

D'liin had long held that the revrdution m could nev<T be carried 

by, literally, tlie masses of the jH‘uph*. He ditien d jirofoundly from 
both the rival serts <»f revolutiunaries, the Soi ial Kevolutioiniries and the 
.Mensheviks, as to the correct inierpP'tati^ui •♦£ the Hevolution nf February 
11 * 17 , which they acci*pt4’d as a “ bourgeois revolutu»n. but wldch he 
insisted (»n making into a sociali'^t revolution. Bi/ Lenin never lK*Iiev*'d 
that tlje actual t ransfrirmatiiULs of social stnn iure inv<>Ived in the soeialLst 
revolufiiin tiiat he dfsire^l eould Iv etb*ctt‘d either by the hordes of 
peas.iiils. wiiether St ill grouped in villages, or driven *»tT their little holdings; 
or even by a mass movement in the eities. In J^eiiin s view, the socialist 
revolution ecaild be earned into eiTertHuily by tlie long-c<u*tinueil elTorlvS 
of a Tidal ivelv small, higlilv diseiplmed and aiisolutely uniti'd {Kirty of 
profession.'il revolutionists iwhnh became the rommiiiust Party), acting 
persi.stcntlv on the minds of what he railed the proletariat, by vvhicii he 
always meant the manual-working wage-earners in the factory and the 
mine, in mere aliianci' witl» the vastly more numerous, but for this purjXKSc 
inert, |M*asantrv, wlicfher middling or rehiiively well-to-do. 

Tims I>uim exj>ected and meant the smial transformation itself to bt% 
like liil social changes, designed and promulgated bv a minority, and oven 
by tmly a small niiiioritv the whMe j>eople. On the other hand, he had 
in view no such {sTsonal cn*tp «/'c*/*i/ ivs Ia>uis NajH>leon jHTjK^trated in 
Deciunln'r I 85 J. He st^uulfostly ndtised countenance any attempt at 
an overthrow of the Kennisky Uovernunuit until he was convinced that 
an actual majority of the inantial-working wage-earners in the factories 
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of Leningrad and Moscow had b^ome converted to the support of the 
growing Bolshevik Party. It may, indeed, be said that all three stages 
of the Russian revolution, and, most of all, that of October 1917, enjoyed 
wide popular support, whilst the last was effected by a widespread upheaval 
among the city populations, supported by the mass of the disintegrating 
soldiery, and willingly acquiesced in by such of the peasantry as became 
aware of what was happening. The Russian revolution may therefore 
fairly be described as democratic rather than dictatorial. 

But Lenin had long pondered over what Marx had come to realise 
after 1848, that it was much more difficult to maintain a revolutionary 
government than to put it into office. Whilst believing firmly in goveni- 
ment by the people, much more firmly and more sincerely than most 
parliamentary democrats of the time, I^nin knew that the revolutionary 
enthusiasm of the mass of the people quickly subsides. The force ot okl 
habits of thought is rapidly reasserted. Long before the new govt*rnment 
could possibly effect any improvement in material conditions, tlu^re must 
inevitably be an ebbing of the tide. Reactionaries within the city and 
without would promptly influence the mob, as well as the timid petite 
bourgeoisie, to sweep away a government which had brought only dis- 
illusionment. Hence it was iiulLspc^nsable that, if the revolution was to 
be maintained, there should be no immediate resort to popular eh»etion 
of the executive government. The members of the Constituent Ass<*mbly 
^if'were accordingly promptly sent about their business, and all attempts to 
maintain their position were drastically suppresw^d by force. Pending 
the formulation of a constitution, Lenin and his colleagues undoubtedly 
ruled the state as an autocratic junta, ruthlessly suppressing all opposition, 
irrespective of the momentary popular feeling, whatever it wuvS. The 
peasants, whom it w’as impracticable to consult, were induced to ac<iuiesce 
by being left free to continue the anarchic seizure of tin* landlonls’ estates, 
and their redistribution among all those belonging to the village. To 
please the soldiery as w'cll a.s the urban proletariat, the war was brought 
^ to an end as speedily as poagible, on whatever terms could be obtained from 
the tritunphant German army. E%^erything, even popular control, was 
temporarily sacrificed to the maintenance in power of an executive resolute 
enough, and strong enough, to prevent a popular reaction. This was the 
heyday of what had been foreseen as the dictatorship of the proletariat 
Lenin was quite frank about it. ** The essence of dictatorship he had 
written, is to be found in the organisation and discipline of the workers' 
vanguard, as the only le^ulcr of the proletariat. The piiriK).se of the 
dictatorship is to establish socialism, to put an end to the divi.sion of 
society into classes, to make all the members of society workers, to make 
the exploitation of one human bcin^ by another for ever im{)ossibIe. 
This end cannot be achieved at one stride. There will have to Ik« a transi- 
tional period, a fairly long one, between capitalism and socialism. Tlie 
reorganisation of production is a difficult matter. Time is n^quisite for 
, the radical transformation of all departments of life. Furthermore, the 
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power of custom is immense ; people are habituated to a petty-bourgeois 
and bourgeois economy, and will only be induced to change their ways 
by a protracted and arduous struggle. That was why Marx, too, spoke 
of a transilibnal period between capitalism and socialism, a whole e^loch 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat.” ' Nor was this authoritarian 
control of the transition period to be in any sense partial or half-hearted. 
What Lenin meant by the oft-quoted phrase is clear. “ The dictatorship 
of the proletariat ”, he said, “ is a resohite. persistent struggle, sanguinary 
and bIoodh‘ss, violent an<l petu^eful, military and economic, pedagogic and 
administrative, against the forces and traditions of the ohl so<uety. The 
force of habit of the millions and t^uis of million.^ is a formidable force.” * 

But this autocratic executive action of the transition p<u i<>d had nothing 
to do with the constitution, which was adopted for the K8F.SK at the 
earliest possible moment. Historical students habitually think of repre- 
sentative institutions. e.s|>ecially when based on popular election, as pro- 
viding a check upon autocratic executive action. But every politician 
knows tliat there is no more powerful bulwark of a govenitnent than 
ri'presentativ* iustitution.H which provide it with popular .support. Lenin 
aiifl his colleague.s, whil.'^t summarily dismissing the ('onstituent A.wrably. 
actually hurried on the enactment of a constitution, deliberately as a 
m«‘ans of strengtlienimz tie* central executive autliority. For their pur- 
pose there was ne*«d for the rfUL^^titutiou to create a dictatorship. 
Indeed, a.s enacted by the Fifth All-Bussiaii rongress of 8oviet.< on July 
10. lOli's. within nine months fn»ni the s<uzure c»f pow^T. tliis Furnlaniental 
Liiw contained no trace of anything that couhl pcv^isibly be termed a 
dictatorship. It vested “all power in the soviets”, directly clio.sen hy 
the iwople. Kacli .soviet freely chtts** its delegates To the district and 
prf»vmcia! councils, and these finally to a national assembly, which 
ap{K»intcd not r>nly the ( alunet (d Mini.sters but alsf) a standing (Vntral 
K.ve(*utive (\)ininit1ef ancl its preshliuin To control them. And though 
the citv population-* were givcu proport ionat<’ly larger fepn*>entation than 
the peasjintrv at about twice the rate -the.numencal prejwnde ranee 

* W't^rkjt : ror*j,uiu v<»l. xm. pp. iW -JT ; lo* Stalin in hw 

ProMemi* .*f U iurnMn ” in l-v f Soihn. Mxivm, ; English 

iranttlAiieti. PJ2s. >*>1. i p -T l , 

* Thr LffU’>^n »rt i l»> N*. U-niii (lOJOi . Kn^lwh e«iitien. 

11*34. M«rx hiiU i |oiirl> pn-an teU » po rio.i ' IWi wtvn the capitAlist 
Aini f'lvmnniiiii't •ixsiU'iii'* of jhh loty Ih**' the prritxl of the re\ olutionArv trAnt^orniAtKin of 
one into the other. Thw .orrw|Mma-« to a |x»litieAl transition p.’n.Hi, whiwe bo 

niUbing elae hut ihr i>'vohuionary iii.'tatortJop prv^letanat (from Marx s ( riiical 

Analyaw «f the (Sotha Pr^grttmiiv' of the IbTman Sivial lVm.>cra!io Party ", traii^laUxl 
in TntxirdM IV f of K^tfi .V'lrx. by Svlnoy IKv^k. 1033. p. ‘:o:o 

* Thia habittiiU nutiuTiral over r-ptwntAt ion of \hv ciuos in the I n>R i 5 usually 

orw-Ulcl. Th.. of th.- >» *t iu> m*n.v Thrt 

of Um* rural diiUncU i« at fio manv thousand fh^puhUon, only alwit half of whom 
are over righnw, and fpialiliwl a.** eloet 4 .t>. We have analys^Hl el^wUerv the nomWr a^ 
nature of the dettrlvM eat«gon«* exehuM from the fr»nehi-«e analogous, it may w 
•uURwtte^i to the exehiaion of the women, the negm*'e, the |mup»'rs. the lUrtwat^ llie 
no^ie. and rarimia other cliMee in thi* or that rotintry counting iteelf eivilwed aiul 

dcmnoraUc ! 
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of the rural population was so enormous — ^more than four times that of 
the cities — ^that the delegates deriving their mandates ultimately from the 
village soviets at all times constituted the majority of the All-Union 
Congress of Soviets. ^ 

It is difficult to assert that the system of popular soviets and indirect 
election was deliberately chosen by Lcmin or anyone else. This was the 
form into which representative institutions inevitably flowed in the 
Petrograd and Moscow of 1917, whilst the peasantry knew lu* other. But 
we may well believe that Lenin was alive to the fact that, whilst thi.s 
“ soviet system ’’ satisfied the popular aspirations and provid(‘d for the 
constitution an invjiluable basis of direct election on the widest known 
franchise, this same system gave the national c'xecutive tin* necessary 
protection against being swept away by a temporary wavt* of jaipular 
feeling. The soviet system left m> room for a rt*fen‘ndum, or evr^n fi»r a 
parliamentary general election. It was the reverse of govt'rnment l)y 
the mob ! The very multiplication into millions of the electiim meetings, 
and the interpolation of tier upon tier of conm ils, gave the fullest oppor- 
tunity for the persuasive action of the highly disriplinf‘d companionship 
into which the Bolshevik party was shajHHl. We may say that, if the 
“ dictatorship of the pndetariat ” continue<l after 191S to be indi,^I>ensable 
for the maintenance of the revolutionary government, as was nnd»>ubtedly 
thought to be the case, it was per])etuated, not in tin* representative 
structure, whicli might fairly claim to be a particular spech^s of popular 
constitution, in fact ju.st as truly “ democratic ” as the parliamentary 
government of Great Britain or the United States ; but in tlie a<-tual use 
ix^dc bv the c.xecutive, with the ai<l t)f the Communist Partv, of the 
powers entrusted to it under the eon.'^titution. Any government, what- 
ever the form of tlie constitution, can use the powers enTrusti‘d to it in 
a manner that pe<»ple will term dictatorial. .\s dcmf»<Tats eonfe<s with 
shame, it is undeniable that go vernnit‘nt> professedly the most democratic, 
in countries enjoying the bh‘ssings of piirliamentary gov«*rnm«ut and 
universal suffrage, have, oft occasions, in peace as in wartime, distinguished 
themselve.s by their drastic u.sm of force, and evni of physical violence, 
against their opponent.s, ju.st like the nio.st dictat<»rial of the personal 
dictators that history records. Thu.s, if we must interpret the ‘‘ 
ship of the proh^tariat ”, jus exercisjMl in the USS|{ sinn* 19bS. we might 
say that it i.s not in the eon.stitutional stnxtuT^, nor even in the working 
of the soviets and the ubiquit<ius representative system, that anything 
like autocracy or dictatorship i.s to be found, but rather in the aetivitie.s 
that the constitution definitely uiithorise.s the <»xerutiv4* to exerci.se. 


h the USSR ntf Aulotranj ^ 

How far, and in what sense, the habitual action of the execut i ve govern' 
ment of the USSR is in the nature of autocracy we have now to examine. 
A goiremmcnt is usually said to oe an autoenu^y, or a dictatorship, if the 
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chief authority enacts laws or issues decrees without submitting them 
beforehand to public discussion and criticism by the people themselves 
or tluiir authorised representatives, in order to be guided by their deeb^ion. 

This safeguard of debat4* can, of course, only be obtained in the ease of 
fundamental or important legislation. It wouhl plainly be impracticable, 
in any populous country, to submit for public discussion the thousands of 
separate decisions that every government has to take from day to day 
throughout tlie year. In tluj USSR, as we have seen, the amount of 
public discussion of government decisions, before tlu*y an* iiiiallv made, is 
pliiinly very considerable. From the triule union or co<»|M*rative society 
or village meetings, up to the frequent s4*ssion.s of the (.'entral Executive 
(Jommittee (TSIK) and the biennial All-Union Congress of Soviets, the 
systematic discussion of public affairs, fnun one end of the USSR to the 
other, and in terms which are regularly C4inimuiiicat4*fl to tlie higliest 
authorities, appears, to the citi/en of the western world. siin{»Iy eii(lh*<jL.s.^ 
But. in addition, there are occasions (Ui which the highest iegi>laTive and t 
e.xeeutive authorities will publicly call up<in the wliolc jiopiilatioii to help 
in tlie soil;: ion of a <liilicijlt prubh‘m of government. We may t ife two 
remarkable examples. In October after seven years’ e\fK*rierice of 

tie* great freed* »m in sex relations \vlii**h tie* revt»luTion had inaugurated, 
when the p^o])o,^al^ *jf the lVc»|ile*s r(unini.<sar f*»r Ju.'^tir** fur an amend- 
ment <»f the law a to marriage wer** brought before tie* OeiUral Kxeeutivc 
(’ominitte** (TSIK). a h<*ai<*il controv«*r‘^y arose. What did ihi^ pra< tically 
supreiu*’ h'gislatun* ilo i It n*solve«l to suluuii the »lraft law, which 
excilerl so mu<*h interest, for *li>cu*^sion l»y the wh»>l*‘ pei»pl** thnmghout 
the h'ligth aid lirea«lth <»r tin* USSR. *' Tii** whoh* country ”. we are 
\o\i\f was shaki'U to its dt'pth'^ by the qm‘stion. In countless dl.•4('U.'^^iun 
nu’etings fnini gathering.^ of thou'^aiids of wt*rkci' ni the large citie.s to 
tin- tinv *hbat<‘S in the p**a>uut [village) reading-room.*' - the s^qiarate 

* " t 'n'lrr wh-’O form "hall ".m tal nwfuT'rhiji tie —iiniiii* ijvil. fetivwi or 

« iniin-rOiM- ? \\ hi* h an* U ’.ter h.unil(*ii h> 

mariAiicr*? 1 Whi* )i hy **1111111 gr*»ups* of vi.irkiT** -M^lr. nr.c ’Vir own T What 

rehitioii** -»hAlI exnl iJiriitii" of s-i» lally own***! pr*Kl',it !ion. lw'Tw«*<*n lity 

Hiid nirrtl dintrifU ? Wha; reUiive iitW tiiUMi .**11:411 Ik- giM-n T*M*ach of a thousand (aotones*, 
lra«lr'H. liM nlitu <* : i)\iT ihi.'i ilnily >iut! of ;:o>t'ninieiit. di.'t* \ii-<"ion and .'.'uuglo got*:! tin ; 
and i hang*' an.l t>\|K nnieiil. . . . Politi* al hft* m rnral dj'Truit* start- .-iroiind the um- of 
ihe lainl. > 1 X 1 ;^ |>.*,i*.«ia:* ni touiuil the rolhvtne f*rm .if a •iinall vill-ip — inw^tnig 
with the niain.*»entaii4es of the township iira>oii> land d. parinuiit. nr the farm esj»c*rt 
from the trac tor .Htatioii. to draw up tiinr ' farm jiUn N\iiid»er .d hinis«*hoKiH. of j»eoplo, 
of hor^e.s p|ou>;h^. fn 4 *tor>, .Meiit .lad tvjK- ef lan.l. !v imJtid. d. The plan raswl 

take ae<ouiit of llie Ittile loinnuintx V f.uHi and f.Hhh r neid", the pix?*t cixip p>tAtio::s, the 
xnarketahlr nop n** onimended l*y the Stale for their hn al'.ty. t er(ain p-neral linwiion* 
eome d.mii from the iX'iiiral t'ommi*-‘'^»nal of .Vnndtun-, liltertxf thrxnijph th.e pMvindal 
Inhlaat) Und ofTne, and adapted to t heir Region ; a :wo i^'r ivnt irur\*ase in grain, or a 
rwp tn iiidiiatrial ero|w n^ked for. The ."ixtx in'asani** in .v»iin* d i.'.-ni'idf r t*y what con- 
crete meana they wdl ex|vand or n^arraniie thnr lields for all tins** pnr|»iw..i , diM'uasion 
after diat^inwioii lakea pla«*e all winter thriimfili till the plan is atvoinplphiHi. I oni^'iotttU^ 
they art' prohU-ma of jioverimient on which count ry-wi.lc. pro\ nuv widc, nation* 

wide plana will l»«' iMUed. From this Miiipti' haae all oth«r task.- of goxernmcnl aprinp ” 
{lHcitU*.frMtip nnd /^fwocnfiiry in thr SortW f'nion, by .\nna l.AMnst* Strong, \ork, 

IUa4, pp. 7-H). 
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points of the new draft were threshed out again and again. The People’s 
Commissariat [for Justice] received reports of more than 6000 meetings of 
thif kind, but, of course, the number of debates actually held was much 
larger. The point about which the discussion chiefly revolved was the 
question whether an unregistered, so-called ‘ factual ’ marriage should be 
placed in its legal consequences on an equality with one that had been 
legally registered. . . . There were, in the Soviet Union, some 80,000 to 
100,000 couples whose ‘ marriages * in no wise differed from those officially 
contracted, either in substance or form, except in the absence of rog:i8tra- 
tion. . . . The legal protection which the law provides in the cast? of 
registered marriages — which is of particular importance to the wife — 
ought certainly not to be withheld from the partners in tliese ‘ factual ’ 
marriages. A number of arguments were arrayed against this view. . . . 
But the other additional provisions and changes in the new code - the 
question of divorce, alimony and women’s property -wen* also tiercely 
contested . . . especially . . . the provision of the now law that woineir.s 
domestic work should be placed on an equal footing with men’s work. . . . 
The discussion brought [to the Government] a flood of letters, largely 
From working women, iis is usually the case in such circumstances in 
Russia. . . . The general di.scussion of the new inarriagt* law last'd a 
whole year : doubtless the tirst case in which a whole |H?ople. a jK‘ople 
af 160 millions, made a law for itself, not through elected re[»n*Hentative8 
[nor yet, wc may add, by mere assent or dis.<ent to a finished law formally 
announced to them on referendum], but by all expressing their opinion. 
And when, in December 1926. the draft (revised in the light of the opinions 
popularly expressed) was introduced for the second time in the TSIK . . . 
the debate raged once rao^^ In^fore it was finally decided, and for the last 
time the various opinions clashed.'’ The new draft was ad<tpte<l by a 
large majority, and came immediately into force (on January 1, 1927).^ 

The popular discussion on the marriage law con<*erno<l a matter in 
which the peoplo’.s interest was probably more intense than that of the 
legislators. We therefore take a.s«a second example a dilFuriilt prolilem 

statesmanship, in which only p<THon.s of trained and well-informed 
judgment could usefully pronounce an opinion. We have already dc- 
iicribed in our section on Collective Farms how the problem arr)se. The 
momentous decision to solve the problem of the national food supply 
mainly by what has been called thf? Secoiul Agrarian Revolution - the 
i>rigading of the millions of individual peasants intr> some hundreds of 
thousands of collective farms, and the liquidation of the kulaks as a 
?la88 ” — ^was not taken until after more than two years of public discussion 
md heated controversy, as w^ll as long^continued debate in the legislative 
)odie8. Moreover, the decision eventually arrived at, and announced by 
Stalin in 1928, was not exactly any one of the proposals which had been 
mt forward at the outset of the debate in which the whole thinking and 

> See the lengthy deecripUon in Woman in SatneJ Rnma, by Fnnninn W. IlslJe, pub- 
iidiMfln Oermnii in 1932, nod in Englieh in *933, pp. 109-130. 
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reading population, and not merely the members of the Communist Party, 
had been participating. It was itself the outcome of the debate, combining 
what seemed to l>o the best features of several of the proposals with safe- 
guards against the dangers which discussion had revealed. Our own 
conclusion is that, if by autocracy or dictatorship is meant government 
without prior discussion and debate, either by public opinion or in private 
session, the government of the USSR is, in that sense, actually less of an 
autocracy or a dictatorship than many a parliamentary cabinet. 

In whose Interest does the (Jovemnieni act ? 

There is, however, yet another view of the much-debated phra.sf% the 
Dittaiorslii|) of the. Proletariat, which must not be overlooked ; and 
which may woll lie thought to be wholly applicable to the government of 
the USSR iV<»ni ltU7 to 1927. and, in a wider sense, to that of the present 
day. It may siisp(*cted that, when socialists or communists talk about 
the Dictatf^r-hip of the Proletariat, with some “dynamic pa.ssion ’’ in 
“ downing ii ior!u<*r ruling class, what they really mean is a government 
w'hich, irnvspectivi' (ff its form, provides a strong and resedute executive, 
acting unhesitatingly in tlie interests of the manual-w’orking wage-earning 
claH.s. When sur h Mu ialists or communists talk alxiut the Dictatorship 
of the Bourgeoisie' (or of tie* Capitalist), it is clearly not the form of the 
government that tleyv have in mind, but merely its strong and resolute 
administration in tie* int^ rest^ (d* the proprietary class. In the same sense, 
it is exactly aeeiirate to df^rrib** the government of the USSR, at any 
rate from 1917 to 1927, a Dictatorship of the Proletariat, meaning 
the urban <»r industrial manual-working wage-earnert*. Since 1928, that 
government may !»*• d«M ni* d to hav** in view also the interests of the 
kolkho,sniki. the owniT ]Uisiue» rs in agrii iilture who have joiiunl together 
in collective farms. Pirhap'^ the se»>jH* of the word proletariat i.s becoming 
enlarged, .so that it ni>w includes all those, w^iether mechanics or agri- 
cultiirists, who will admittedly t*e qualith'd for citizenship of the future 
“ classless .state 

.1 Sof'tiil /'orni / 

We adil a final comment. We have discussed, jvs a current contro- 
versy. the (|in*8tion wliether tl\e government <^f the C SSR is a dictatorship 
or a democracy. But then" is no more fertile source of error in siK'iology, 
as in anv other wuenc'e. than jHxsmg a question in the terms of ancient 
categorii^a, or even of vestenlay s definitions. C\vn we wisely limit our 
enc|itirica by such alternatives as “ ifristixTacy. oligan hy and denKH*racy ” ; 
or “ dirtAtomhip versus dennxTacv *’ ? History reconis also theocraciea, 
and VAtioiia otluir “ idetK'nicie,s in whu’h the orgsinistnl exponents of 
|>articulAr creetis or philosophic systems have, in effect, ruled com- 
niuniUea, sometimes irnNsjjeetive of their foniial coiLstitiitions, meielpr by 
** ktHiping the conscience “ of the influential citizeius. This domuumco 
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may be exercised entirely by persuasion. The practical supremacy at 
various times of the Society of Jesus in more than one country was of this 
nature. The Communist Party of the USSR frankly accepts the designa- 
tion of “ keeper of the conscience of the proletariat ”, Have we perhaps 
here a case — to use a barbarous terra — of a “ crecdocracy ” of a novel 
kind, inspiring Vmultiform democracy in which soviets and trade unions, 
cooperative societies and voluntary associations, provide for the personal 
participation in public affairs of an unprecedented j)roportion of the entire 
adult population ? The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics do(*s not 
consist of a government and a people confronting ea(‘h other, as all other 
great societies have hitherto been. It is a highly integrateil social organisa- 
tion in which, over a vast area, each individual man, woman or youth is 
expected to participate in three separate capacities: as a citizen, as a 
producer and as a consumer ; to which sliould be added membership 
of one or more voluntary organisations intent on bettering tlie lib* (»f the 
community. Meanwhile, leadership is carried on by a new profession, 
organised, like other professions, as a voluntarily enli.steil and si*lf-gov<*rning 
unit ; the only part of the constitution of Soviet (\)mmunisin. by f lie way. 
that has no foundation in any statute. In short, tlie TSSK is a gcivt^rn- 
ment instrumented by all the adult inhabitants, orgiinise<l in a vari«*d 
array of collectives, having their several distinct fmu^tions, and ainong 
them carrying on. with a strangely new “ political ♦*conomy ”, le arly the 
whole wealth production of the country. And when, in addition, wo timl 
them evoUnng a systematic philosophy and a new code of eondiK t, based 
upon a novel conception of man's relation t<» tin* univers4* and man’s 
duty to man, we seem to be dealing with something much greater than a 
constitution. We have, indeed, to ask whetle*r tie* worM may not Im* 
witnessing in the USSR the emergence of a new ( ivilisation. Hut before 
we can adequately deal with this question, in tlie tinal pag* s of tins I>o«ik, 
we have first to study the social institutions in action, m order to «lisi «»ver. 
by an analysis of social trends ”, in what directions this huge p*jpuhition 
is moving. 
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f IfANGE.S M.\nE IlY THK NEW' rtt.VbTITrTloN oF 1 ’.‘ 0 , 

Tlw seven Tuion KA'piiblies have lM-«oiiie eleven b^ the di>isolution >>1 the TraiHrau'\»4|an .sKSll 
into Its lhn;e constituent republics and the nrornotmn to rnlon Uepiibiii-H it tw') id ib.- Autonontous 
Eepublica of the KSFSK. namely, th»>**» <d Kirghiz and Kazak. 

The fourtecTi AutononioiLs llepiiblics of tlw* RSFSK have in'eonie ■M*veiilenn t»> on the above- 
lunntlfltlcd prornotif»n Ut rnlon Keimbllch of Kirghiz and Kazak ; (Ai tlie trniMfer lo the I'zIh-W HSU 
of the Autonomous Kepiibile of Ka]a-Kal|vik ; and (r) the to lie Aubmiunous Hepublh-s of 

six Autooonioiis flbUsts, namely, Kabardino-Halkarsk, kaliink, Konu .MarltiisK. Chet i»en-Ingiuiii 
and Nortli-Osscitinsk. . , .... 

Theelcwn Kraks of the K.8F.HU h»%v bwn reiliired lo five, nane ly. North ( aitrasian. Uest Hilierlan. 
Far- Eastern* A.vn*f>-Cbeniomor»ky, Krasno>arsk (formerly the c liiia otdaNt). 

TIm! tweltsi Oblasts of the RHI-'bR have liecoine idnctecti by (a) tlie cluingc from Krai to oidast 
of the, six abrjve mentioned ; (A) tlw* afldition of <ine new fiMast. namely, VaOMlavl ; whiUt (c> the 
Olsko-fitysh (iblast is renamra Gm.sk Gblast 

* Foniierly Sanuira and Middle Volga Krai. 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER I (see p. 6) 

The Dechralion of the Central Executive Committee of Ike Union of 
Soviet Socialiift Republics of July lo, * 


To all govermnents and to all the peoples of the Cfarth : From the first 
moment of their existence the soviet republics were uniud by the bonds 
of close cooperation and mutual assistance, which bubsequeiiily assumed 
the form of treaties of alliance. The jK)wer of the workers and peasants 
united them into a single unit, with common needs, in their struggle against 
the attacks of foreign capitalist states and against the internal counter- 
revolutionary attacks on the soviet form of society. The solidarity of the 
labouring masses united them in their common task of establishing fraternal 
cooperation between the liberated peoples. Together they emerged froin the 
victorious proletarian revolution, having overthrown the power of their land- 
owners and capitalists. Together they passi'd through the dire exjKTiences 
of intervention and blockade, and emerged triumpliant. Together they 
started the no]ii ot> task of restoring the national economy, on the basis of 
the new ectmomic Htructurc of society, after it had passed through unprece- 
dented calainiti«‘s. 

Whilst rendering to one another constant fraternal assi.'stance with all 
their strength ainl ri‘«t urces, they nevertheless for a long lime remaine<l 
separate states only united l>y treaties of alliance. 

The further (h'velupment of their mutual relations and the reqiiiremenis 
of the international poMtiuii have now led them to combine into one united 
state. 

The strength of th*‘ world reaction and the aggressive aims of the im- 
|»eriahstic governnu‘ijts, with the consequent dangers of renewed attacks, 
made it im|*erative to uiui<* tiie defensive forces of all the sovi<‘t republics in 
one central union L»overnm< nt . 

At the same time ectmomic nTunstruction in soviet re]»u])lics, ruined 
as they are bv war, intervention, and blockade, is an impossible task uuieas 
they combine their forct s. and can only be sueee.ssfully realised by pro{>erly 
ordered guidance from oik* economic rent re for the vrhole union. 


* We t<ake this triuv*lmM*ii frum Stfvtft HuU in ty \\ . R. Kew \ork. 

1929, a volume of lasting iw’fulnetw (m »piU‘ of the nUTrAtifuis of its author) becauae of 
ita exienaive reprfxiurtion of Nearly the same translation of ^lart of the document 

was included in the Hritifh (io\enimrnt Stationery Oflioe pajXT of 1924 entitled 
ifttand ; a deMripiton of Ih/ famous pJiU ai umts rxi/ftny on ferrUory. (o tr*«cA 

u appended the (\mMdution of th/ tf Jnttf A jxamphlet pp.l was pub- 

liahtMl in Kngliah at Mimkhiw in !9:i2 rntitl.’il Thi FyfuhfnrnUii Lvr (( the 
rS8R, logeiher wtih the ( Wihffom [FumhmfnUil Utu) of the HSFSIl. A French 
tion, with some comments, will U' found in hi ("onMttuUon de 1 1 w*o» iua /(epuolt^tM 
SaeiaUMes SaeUii^Ji, par Stefan Vaneff (Hihliothwjue de rinstitui do Drmt Compart 
de Lvon), I’aiis. I929, vol. *v. Another will lie found in the official dipiomatiqwt 

dn Commissanai dm Ptupte pome Ire affa%rrf iimnghrji, dixtnhuted annually at Moscow. 

An lotoiMUtW «nnm*ry^ tb. ,uJ«i.pqw«t .hanK.-* will l* found in tte 
(ui RiMtiMi) fidiled by ’E. Paabukaiiu, and enuiUni Ten 1 ears of the LSbK 
Mcmqw, Oghu 1933, p. 96. 
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The very nature of the workers’ and peasants* state, in the gradual develop- 
ment and strengthening of the new structure of society in the soviet republics, 
is driving them increasingly towards union and towards the fusion of their 
forces for the realisation of their common aim. 

At the soviet congresses held recently in the various sovie't republics the 
peoples of these republics decided unanimously to form a Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, a single united state. This union of peoples witii equal 
rights remains a purely voluntar}' union, which excludes all possibility of 
national oppression or the compulsion of any nation to remain within this 
united state, every republic enjoying the right to leave the union if it so 
desires. At the same time the door is left open for the voluntary entry into 
the union of other socialist republics that may be formed in thu future. 

The declaration and treaty of union accepted b}' the contracting soviet 
republics were ratified, and brought into operation on July 6 by the Union 
Central Executive Committee. 

In view of the necessity to unite the defensive forces of tlie soviet republics 
against external attacks, an inter-union military and naval people’.s com- 
missariat has been set up. 

In view of the common needs and problems facing the soviet rejmblics 
in their relations with the ca[>italist states, an inter-union commissariat for 
foreign affairs has been formed. The neces.sity for complete centralisation in 
the conduct of foreign trade oh the ba.sis of the state's monopoly, and to 
defend the soviet republics against the attempts of the capitalist states to 
bring about their economic subjection, has made it necessary to set u[) a single 
inter-union commissariat for foreign tratle. 

Further, the proper regulation their national ei onomy deinaiaU a united 
transport and postal and telegraph system, tliat is to .say; the formation of 
inter-union commissariats for transport and for posts ami leli^graphs. 

Other branches of state activity in the separate republics forming the 
Union are partly subordinated to the Union central institutions, while at the 
same time each republic retain.s its own corrospomling cimtral institution , 
and partly they remain exclusively in the hands of the separate repulilics. 

The direct administration of national economy and tinance, the organisa- 
tion of the food supply, the state defence of the rights and int^rc'its of iiircd 
labour, the control over* the w’hole state apparatus of the workmenV and 
peasants’ inspection, will be in th^ hands simultaneously of the int(T union 
centre, in so far as guhlance from a single centre is required, and of the sejiar- 
ate centres of each republic, in so far as spet-ial control in the territories 
[>f the latter is essential. 

Commissariats dealing with s|Kjcial national qiiestiori.s of ordinary daily 
ife, such, for instance, as education, agriculture, internal affairs, ju.stice, etc., 
ifill exist only in the separate republics, an<l will be under their sole I'ontrol. 

The unity of will of the lab<iuring masses of the wlnile Union will be 
expressed in its supreme authority, the Union Congress of iSovit*ts, but at the 
tame time each nationality will have ^^(jecia] representation in the 8«)viet of 
^rationalities, which will cooperate on equal rights with the Union Soviet 
elected by the Congr^. 

The Union of Soviet Republics, thus established on the basis of the fratenial 
cooperation of peoples, wiil place before itself the aim of pnwrving the jieare 
likjb all nations. All the nationalities, with equal rights, and working together 
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in close cooperation, will together develop their culture and prosperity, and 
work out the problems facing the workers’ government. 

As the natural ally of oppressed peo[>les, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Rejniblics seeks to live in peace and friendly relations with all jx^oples and to 
establish economic coo|M5ratIon with them. The Union of Soviet Socialist 
UepublicH places bidore itself the aim of furthering the interests of the labour- 
ing masses of the whole world. Over the enormous territory stretching from 
the Baltic, the Black and the White Seas to the Pacific Ocean, the Union is 
already realising the fraternity of nations and the triumph of labour, but it 
is striving at the .same time to bring about friendly coojH*ration between the 
peoples of the whole world. 

riiainnen of the Union (’entral Executive ( onirnittee : M. I. Kalinin, 
G. 1. Petrovsky, N. N. Nariinanov, A. G. Cherviakov. Members of the 
pre>idiinn of the Union ('eiitral Executive Uomfnittee ; A. S. Enukidze. L. B. 
Kamenev, F. Y. Kon, 1). I. Kursky, 1) Z. Manuilsky. A. F. Miasnikam, 
K. G. Bakovsky, Y. I. Bmlzutak. A. I. Bykov. T. V. .Sapronov. P. G. Srnido- 
virfi. ,[. V. St iiliri. M J’. Toinsky. M. (i. T.skhakaya. Khibir-Aliev. 

Si'tTetarv of the Union t’eiitral Executive (Vimmittce : A. Enukidze. 
Kkkmmv. Mm'^i'ow, Juiy lit. lUL'S 



IV 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp. 20-22) 

The Powers and Autfiorised Functions of the Village Soviet 

The powers and authorised functions of the village soviet in the USSR are 
elaborately set forth in the decree of the Central Executive Committee of 
January 1, 1931,' of which the folloiving is a summarised translation : 

We have, first, the general functions stated ; 

1. A Selosoviet is the supreme organ of power within its territory, through 
which the proletariat performs its dictatorship. 

2. A Selosoviet carries out, in accordance with the laws and with the legula-. 
tions of its higher authorities, the following tasks ; 

(а) It organises the poor-batraks and the middle-peasants ma.Hses of the 
village, carries out the work of social-economic life of the village, participates 
in the industrialisation of the country, and combats the kulaks and other 
class enemies and liquidates the kulaks as a class, by means of mass col- 
lectivisation. 

(б) It carries resolution.^ on ail questions connected with the village and 
discusses problems of the krai, oblast, republic, and of the entire Union of 
Republics, submitting its considerations to the higher authorities. 

(c) It controls the activities of all its own institutions, enter])rises and 
organisations, supervises the work of the institutions on its territory which 
arc not subordinated to it, and renders a.ssi8tancc to all institutions on its 
territory. 

(d) It takes the necessary steps to sui>ervise the work of the institutions 
and citizens for the State. 

(e) It combats all the activities which are contrary to the class proletarian 
policy and attends to the oliodience of evciy' citizim and otfh'ial to the laws 
and regulations of the Soviet power. 

The decree then enunlerates an^Incrcdibly lengthy list of functions which 
the village soviet is supposed to fulfil : 

6. In the election of the Selosoviet : 

(d) It organises the election commission and controls the entire election 

campaign. 

(h) It prepares a list of persons who ought to be deprived of tlie right of 
election, and keeps up to date the list of deprived {>ersons, sanctioned by the 
Rayon Ispolkom. 

(c) It elects delegates to the Rayon Congress of Soviets. 

7. In the sphere of masa organisation : 

(a) It attracts to its work workmen, batraks, kolkhosniks and the ]K>or- 
mi<)j|l]e elements of the village. 

' Decree of the VTS^K of January I, 1931 ; published in tlu» CoUootion of liaws and 
Re^tiofis, No. n. Part I. of Harch 28, 1931. 
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POWERS OF VILLAGE SOVIET 

(b) It takes necessary steps to attract women to soviet construction work 
and facilitates their promotion to responsible posts. 

(c) It concjncts systematic work amongst the batraks and poor, improves 
conditions of work of their groups, and discusses with them all imjicjriaiit 
questions of the agenda of the Selosoviet meeting. 

(d) It conducts political and economic propaganda amongst the vast 
masses of labouring people. 

(e) It forms the soviet and kolkhos cadres. 

(f) It convokes general meetings of electors (not le.ss than three times a 
year), rejwrts there on its activities, and discuh.nes all important problems of 
the soviet economic and cultural construction. 

«. Ill the sphere of the national policy, the Sdosoviet takes necebsary 
measure's in protecting the national niiiiorith^s, in raising their political, 
econoinie and cultural standard, and in attracting them to the So\iet (on- 
struotion. 


9. In tin* sphere of planning and statistics ; 

(a) It pivpare.H a plan of the economic and social-cultural construction of 
(he village *»•’. 1 units it to the Kayon Ispolk(»m. 

(/y) li .>an‘*iion.s the plans of its own institutions and control** their 

execution. 

(c) It di,-' u^-.*s the plans of other institutions on its territory, give.s its 
opinion on and collaborates in their execution. 

(d) It elect tiic village statisticians-representaiives and carrier on all 
statistical work 

(#•) It keeps th« p gister of village hous<diolds. 


10. In tin- •‘I'le r. of the socialist reconstruction and of the development 
of agriculture 

(a) It takes nec. .-vjrv stops to preserve the existing kolkhoses and to form 

the new ones. . „ . , i 

[h] It discus.Hcs iktnl •-anctious the plans of collective farms and other 

cooiH»rative orgiims;4t H'li'* t \ * 

(c) It iH'nodicallv arrumics meetings for hearing the r<4K>rts of the mstitu- 
tions doaliHK with th- k.iikl...s. s as w,>ll us the roixirta of the kolkhoses them- 


selves, which ar** situated on it*- territory. 

(fi) It gives its comiiiMon.- as to requests for credits and equipment for 

the kolkhos<*s. , , • n *■ t 

(e) It assists in the intn-.lu. non of new methods in tlie collective farms 

If) It suiwrvises the distnlnition of labour and tcchiucal stall in the 
collwtive farms ami att.n.is to the discipline in the collwtive and soviet 

‘'trt'uj.ro.ounc... .f v- <•'. ‘'Ml -I'fir” »f 'I',' 

Mid Wfo.pcr.liv. ..W.IIIIMI. .nJ "PX"* ll»"'c<i»lc>y «" S'" “ 

“*U° KkrW».fv «-l» '» the v»;icc'W“'»“ »' 

M.i.u tk. b.it.k. «d th. “'"f 

(») It tendon Msiaunco to sovkhoses and to the M.T.8. (Motor %i»l 

Tractor Sutiona). 
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{k) It takes all necossaiy measures in increasing the area sown, and in 
raising the yield, and encourages the development of all kinds of fanning and 
tl\e introduction of agricultural improvements. 

(/) It assists the government in the nationalisation of lands and reports 
on all lands and fields which are in possession of collective farms or itulividual 
})easants and advises, if necessary, on their confiscation. 

(wi) It controls the activities of agricultural societies and li({uidates them 
in the areas of mass collectivisation, with the sanction of the Rayon Ispolkom. 

11. In the sphere of industry : 

(a) It runs its own industry. 

(fc) It controls the use of sandstone and clay on its territciry. 

(c) It supervises its home industry and assists kustars in creating urt<‘ls. 
{d) It supervises all enterprises on its territory and renders them the 
necessary assistance. 

12. In the sphere of forestry : 

(fl) It looks after the forests which have a local use. 

(b) It develops timber and the wooil-chemieal industry. 

(c) It supervises all woods and forestson its territory and renders assist aia-e 
in preserving woods of national importance ami protei ls all wi>im|s and forests 
from fire, damage, (*te, 

13. In the sphere of hupply, cooperation and trade : 

(«j) It attracts the local population to cooj)erative organi.sit ion.s and 
improves their activitie.s. 

(6) It collects and controls funds for the pur|> 0 '«e of cooperation and ml- 
lectivisation of batraks (landless |H»asanis). 

(c) It controls the local trade and priees. 

(d) It sufM?rvist^s local markets, fair?^, ote. 

{e) It fixes rents for shop iircinises and stalls. 

14. In the sphere of finance and budget : 

{a) It drafts the Selosoviet Rudget ami Mibinils it ti> ihr Rayon Upolkoin 
(6) It deals with the approved credits. 

(c) It collects ta.xes and rates. 

(rf) It deals with the de<iiictions of local aiel rat«*s, wiili tie* terms of 

payment, etc. 

{e) It collects fines and sells by auc*tion tin* pn»|M‘rty of p«*rsoim w|»o have 
not paid them. 

if) It makes inventories of inheritam’**s ami comrnunicat<*s tlii'in to the 
Kayon Ispolkom. 

(g) It takes part in building up the state ep'rlit system and in fin* floating 
of state loans, etc. 

{h) It deals with the self-taxation of the population, 

(i) It cooperates with the insurance sr:henics- 

15. In the sphere of local government : 

^(a) It deals with all bousing <|ijestions, school ami hospital buildings, etc. 
{h) It repairs local roa<l8, bridges, etc. 
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16. In the sphere of communications the Sclosoviet collaborates with the 
Norkompochtel. 

17 . In the ,ppherc of labour : 

(a) It attends to the strict fiilfilrnent of the Labour Code. 

(f-#) It registers and controls all collective agreements of batraks with their 
employers 

(c) Itattru(‘ts, if necessary* the local po[Hilation to public works in making 
muds, organising transport, etc. 

IH, In tlie sphere of education : 

Oo It lijjuidiites illiteracy and o|K‘ns all kinds of c«lucational institutions. 
(^) It supervises the publi<* education of children, takes care of the horn*-- 
less iiuifs, ujjpoints Iru.stees to tliem, etc. 

(c) It a-*sists the goverrnnent in establisliing agricultural and techincai 
educati'ui. <li>inbures young ])ersoiis amongst rliflerent schools and factories, 
etc 

{r/j It t(» the 'Uipply <if boots, clothing and food to tlie j>oore«t c}iildn*n. 
Mh In the Sph* '’* of liealth 

(o) It 'Upi-rvi-'* - .iM the ho^plt^lIs and sanitary establish ments. whieh are 
maintained on tl.t S* hi^oviet Ibidirot. 

(b) It tak- all ij* ’ •■'"ary '^tejis to the oruanisation f>f sanitary in«j>ef tion 
and coiiibat*' w-ri* '»■,!! di'^aHe* 

P; If ad\ane<-^ jj... ktir»ss h iL'e of personal hygiene and deveb^p^ piiv^ii^ al 
cult ure 

(d) It apptMnJ- iru''**'*’. to iii^aiu* persons. 

In the spl.. r< <■! j.i? itt^'Uranee ; 

(o) It keep^ til*- !• j t ni‘ in-jund pi-rsons and }>ays out *’<e iM-netits. 

ib) If form-< art*]' ••! iM\aiid< 

(e) It take- Ji -p* < ■.r. • a:*' ••( th*- Iie*i Army invalids, veterans of tlie (‘ivil 

War. and of all -'jtbr*d Inun the kulak- an<i courra-revoUition- 

aries. It ft*rjn^ iisto far!!i<. 

td) It ‘^iiperMHrs till' Jet of tlic soeicties for mutual aid. 

(») It appoint- lru-**e- to blm*l and dutul> |M*rsons. etc. 

‘JI In the sphere of the <ieferief <»f the CtJUUtrV . 

fu) It keeps tlie reej-ter <‘f al: per-ouv liable for military service. 

(b) It register- hor-<'-. • arnae« « atid other re<|ui-ites i)f war. 
p) It assist •« in reenii!i!ig. 

(d) It takes curt' of tile familie.- of persons serving ni the IVasant^^- Workers 

Army 

(i ) it undertakes all kmd.s of useful military training. 

(/) It participates in nrcumsation of military training courses. 

(#/) It ileuls suitably with persons avoiding military compulsory sendee. 

22. In the apheie <d judicial prosecution : 

(o) It forms a village judicial court. 
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(6) It supervises the election of judges. 

( 0 ) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the decisions of the court. 

(d) It deals with notarial acts. 

(e) It finds employment for persons sentenced to compulsctry work. 

23. In the sphere of revolutionary activities : 

(d) It attends to Hic maintenance of revolutionary order and combats all 
anti-soviet elements. 

(b) It arrests suspected persons. 

(r) It deals with domiciliary searches and inspection of documents. 

{d) It combats drunkenness, hooliganism and secret sale of alcoholic drink. 

(c) It appoints village executive oflicers (ispolnitel). 
if) It collects administrative fines. 

24. In the sphere of administration : 

(d) It registers deeds, i.ssues identity cards, (^te. 

(b) It keeps the register of all voluntary organisations on it.s territory 
and supervises their activities. 

(c) It attends to the strict fulfilment of the laws n^ulaiing religiou.s 
societies. 



V 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp. 38-42) 

The Sections and Commissions of the City Soviets 

(Extract from the Regulations as to City Soviets of Octoln^r 24, 1925, 
published by the Coinnmnist Academy, Moscow, 1927) 

45. In order to attract all members of the Soviet, and also wide uiasseB of 
workers to the practical work of the city soviets and its organs, the city soviels 
are divided u[i into sections according to separate branches of municipal 
econoitiy and administration. The sections assist in the work of the city 
soviet in general, and also sujKjrvi.se the work of the executive organs of the 
Soviet. 

40. The number of sections and the functions of euch are determined by 
the Soviet. 

f 47. 'J’he following sections arc compulsory for each city soviet : 

(<i) Communal economy, (h) finance and budget, (c) education, (dj public 
health, (e) cooperativ •• tx^ading. Other sections (administrative, legal, housing, 
labour, induMtry, social insurance, military, workers' iniipection, etc.) are 
creat4*d by Resolution of the Soviet as required. 

4d. Members join any section from choice, but every member of the Soviet 
must work in one section. 

49. In addition to members of the Soviet, membership of a section may 
include representatives of trade unions, of factory- works and local com- 
mittees, of delegate meetings of women workers, of the Red Army and separate 
social organhsations. w<*ll as individual workers whose collaboration in the 
work of the ^section apjK.*ars desirable. 

yo/i. — TI h‘ person in charge of the corre.spomiing organ uhe head of the 
department or of the sub-department) must necessarily be included in the 
meml>ership of the section. 

50. The Soviet, or its pn-sidiuin, may temporarily relieve individual 
deputies from work in the .sections. 

51. All luemberxs of the section have a ca.sting vote in its work. 

xYo/c. --Persons invite<l to atteml separate meeting.*^ of the section .such as 
exi)crtM, 8|>coiali.Hts and others, liavc a consultative vote. 

52. A sei'tion ■ 

(a) Considers the plan.s of work in its hrancli of economy an<l adiiiinislra- 
tion. 

(b) Hears the re[>orts of tlic corresponding organs and gives their con 
elusions ujwn them to the jdenum or presidium. 

(c) Considers the fuiulaineutal proldems of the current work of the execu- 
tive organs and gives its conclusions upt^i them. 

(d) StudicMi the work in institutioiw. undertakings, etc., in the corre- 
sponding branch of economy and administration. 

(c) Attaches members of the section to undertaking.s and institutions, who 
serve the city in thmr branch of work, in order to suj>orvii»e and assist their 
work. 


3^3 
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(/) Hears the report of the bureau as to the carrying out of the plan and 
of the resolutions of the section. 

{g) Apj)oints standing commissions (sub-sections) to ensure closer contapt 
with separate branches of the executive apparatus in th(\ corresponding 
department of administration and economy. 

(h) Appoints temporary commissions to work on separate problems. 

(0 Considers the proposals, resolutions, etc., brought up by individual 
members of the section on their own initiative, and relating to the given 
branch of work. 

(j) Considers similar projects and resolutions brought forward by various 
institutions, organisations and individuals in the corresponding branch of 
work. 

(A*) Takes part in the working-out of plans and projects rehitii»g to the 
fundamental problems of the work of corres[)onding executive organs in 
meetings and conferences, etc., called by them. 

53. The resolutions of the .sections are contirmed aiul «*xecuted by the 
presidium of the city soviet. 

54. In cases where the section does not agree with the decisimi of the 
presidium of the city soviet it may [>ut the matter before the pleniiiii of the 
ik)viet for their discussion. 

55. Problein.s which require preliminary working-on are forwardt*d by the 
presidium of the city soviet to tlie correspomling section.s. 

56. The section meets at time.s fLxed by the plenum or jufsidinm of the 
Soviet and by the bureau of the section. 

57. The section elects a bureau from among its memb<*r> for the period 
during which it holds oflice ; the person in <’harge (»f the ('orresj^oiidmi; brancli 
of work in the city must be inclmled in this. 

5S. The bureau elects a chairman ami also a ib piity -chairman and a 
jccretary of the section. 

Note . — The person in charge of tlie ciirrespunding t xecutivr organ rnn.-^l 
not hold olhee as chairman of tlie section. 

59. The bureau i.s the executive and adinini'^trative organ of the section, 
ind i.s responsible to the section b»r the preparation of matter.H to be laid 
before the plenum of the section ; it collects and systematj^es niai^Tial, ke^qis 
the registers of member.'fof the sectioii and of its coinmi' keep> n gi^iers 
)f attendances at meetings, makes ref»ort.s as to the activities of the ser-tion, 
:orward.s the re.solutions of the sections to the pro|K’r quarters, sees that they 
ire executed, and take.s part in the meetings of the presiilmm of the city soviet 
through its delegates, who have a consultative vote in it. 

60. The general direction of the work of the .section is in the hands of tlie 
plenum and of the presidium of the city soviet. 

61. For the conshleration of general que.stions whieh affect two or more 
lections, the pre.sidium of the <ity .soviet may call joint meetings of the 
bureaux or plenums of these s«*ctions. 
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APPENDIX TO ClIAPTEK II (wee p. 282 ) 

Note relatuig to the Commusariat for Workers' and Peasants' 

Inspection (Habkrin, or RKI) 

3nk of the ino8t remarkable of tlie executive departments of ilie USSR Govern- 
rieiit was the standing ComiiuHsion of Workers' and Peasants* Inspection, 
A-diich ranked as a USSR (.’omiuissariat under its president, who was always 
i member of the USSR Sovnarkoiii. A similar organisation existed in all 
Jie constituent and autonomous republics, the local head always sitting in 
/he local aovnarkom. This unique department was instituted in 1911t and 
'eorganised at the instance of Lenin himself ami entrusted for the first few 
y'cars to Stalin, wdien his special task of arranging relations with the non- 
Russian nationalities and otlier “ cultural minorities *’ in the USSR had been 
[>ractically com|)leted. Lenin's object was to counteract the tendencies to 
ui invidious bureaucratism ' which were becoming visible in the rapidly 
loveloping collectivism to which S^jviet (‘ommunism was committed. To do 
this he wisir‘il to cal! in the ordinary citizens tin* workers and peasants —as 
inspectors and critics of ilie working «»f every juiblic department, great or 
unall, so tliat they might eliminate the “ red tape *’ eharaeteri.^tie of olhcial- 
,lom, and cheek the growing separation in habits and manners betwe^^n the 
hureauerats and the puolic at large. F(»r this inaportant service Ia^uiu ndied on 
the common sense and inluiiivtt judgment (»f the mechanics and tiic villagers: 
hut Stalin apparently n‘ali.Hed that, for any accurate aj»prai.‘5vment of the 
organisation of a great enterprise, whether in the odi'-e or iii the factory, 
traineil observation ami admimsTrative exjKTience was recjuisite. if only t4» 
direct tlie criticisms of the ordinary l itizcn, and to formulate wisely the reform- 
ing proposals in wdneh the criticism eventuated. 

The USSR Uommission for Work*»rs' and Peasants’ In.^JjK^oiioii came to 
have no (ewer liian five nssi,»^lants. each at the in^ad of a tonsiderbh* depart- 
ment so true is the common Kus.>iaii joke that the only remedy for bureau- 
cracy IS the creation of more bureaucracy,! It gradually accumulated in the 
service of the juries of laymen mi Us exten-^ive stall, either at Mosiow or at 
ita numeroii.H lot'al olhccs, highly trained ins|H*ctors and auditors, including, 
we are told, “ many of the oldest, most educated and most ex|KTienc<\l Uoin- 
muuists It was closely conneote<l and actually intertwinctl in work with 
the Control t'ommission of the ('ommumst Party, which maintain.s a constant 
Watch ii|M>n the coinlucl and the careers of every memlH^r of the Parry, receiv- 
ing roiuplaint.s and accusations, and investigating every suspicion and rumour. 
The Workers* and Peasants’ Ins|H'ction was actually carried (uit all over the 
USSR by spiH;ially apjKiinled coinmiiiees or delegations of men and women 
who twk “ time off ” from their own^actories. farms or offices, to visit other 
departments ; interrupting the business of tliese, sometimes without notice, 
in order to ascertain how much work is actually being jH'rformed by the 
constantly increasing staffs, to deUn't instances of unnecessary forma and 
duplication of effort, and to suggest improvements. 

The inveatigations of the Workers* and Peasants Inspection becamefan 
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important basis for the '' chistka ** or cleansing, to which every public depart 
ment was from time to time subjected. This must not be confused with the 
'^chistka to w'liich the members of the Communist Party, wherever they are 
employed, are subjected every three or four years. The “ chistka ** with 
which the Workers' and Peasants' Inspection was concerned was irrespective 
of Party membership and related only to the persons employed in a particular 
establishment. “ Periodically ”, records Mr. Calvin B. Hoover, “ the tech- 
nical and administrative staffs of industry are required to face the cleaning 
commission. . . . When hearings are held before the cleaning commission, 
all the workers of the industry arc invited and ex[>octed to be present. As a 
matter of fact anyone can be present, and anyone can ask questions of the 
person who is being ‘ cleaned *. The process is not a ])leasant one for the 
person * at the bar for every possible criticism which can be raked u]) is 
usually fired at his unlucky head. Ever}' questionable act which he may 
have done, any indiscreet conversation, any part of his private life may be 
hauled out into the pitiless light of publicity. The janitor may accuse the 
director of the trust of having a bourgeois taste in neckties or of not pro- 
viding proper safeguards for workmen in dangerous occupations. The 
ancestr}' of the victim is particularly examined into, and happy is he who can 
answer that his mother ‘ came from the wooden plough * and his father ‘ came 
from the loom and thrice damned is he whose ancestry include.^ either kulak, 
bourgeois, or landlord. . . . Nevertheless, this institution gives a sense of 
power even to the individual workman, and it does serve to lessen any temlcncy 
on the part of the administrative personnel to be tyrannical in any special 
personal cases, lest the victim attain his revenge at the next chi.stka.’' ^ 

It should be added that the victims of the “ chistka ” had a right of appeal 
to superior authorities ; and any unduly drastic decision of the commission 
was often reversed. 

The Workers* and Peasants* Inspection as a whole was described by Mr. 
W. H. Chamberlin, who had watched its o|K?ration over a number of years, 
as “ a sort of permanent super-commission for audit and control : it is con- 
tinually combing the other state departments for traces of graft, bureau- 
cratism and other abuses. The Kabkrin has a far-flung net ; its inH{>(*ctorH 
look into everything, from^.the management of the Moscow Art Museum to the 
building of a new industrial plant, Irorn the civil service qualifications of the 
officials in Daghestan to the conditions of the {)ea8ant farms in the Kuban." * 
Naturally, such investigations arc not popular in the offices subjected to them ; 
and the mere cost of so extensive a scrnce is a serious drawback. But the 
common opinion is that the Babkrin ”... seems to make out a good cause 
for its activity on the ground that the savings which it has recommended far 
outweigh the cost of its upkeep 

Whatever doubts may be expressed about the technical efficiency of its 
inspections, or of the net advantage of the retrenchments that it recommends, 
it is clear that the activity of such a popular tribunal did much to maintain 
the conviction of the common people that they were in command. Its peri- 
patetic inspections were also a potent instrument of popular education in 
public administration. It earned an enthusiastic culogioin from one of few 
British economists who have troubled to investigate the government structure 

^ Bcommie Life of Sonki Rueeia, by Calvin B. Hoover; 1930, pp. 202-263. 

* Sooid Ruema^ by W. H. Cbamberllo, 1930, p. 110. 
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of the USSR. Mrs. Barbara Wootton» writii^ in 1934, declared that ** It is 
much to be hoped that, even should the Russians relax their fierce repression 
of the now unpopular social classes, they will not lightly abandon their institu^ 
tion of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection. Undoubtedly the price of this 
meddlesome interference of the rank and file into affairs of which they must, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, understand nothing at ail, is a considerable 
sacrifice of efficiency. But, even at that price, it may be argued that the 
safeguard wliich this affords against the odious vulgarities of class distinctions 
is well worth having. For those who are accustomed by the nature of their 
work to give commands, or arc divorced from the crude physical realities of 
farm and mine and factory, what can be more salutary than some such direct 
{personal reminder that they are no better than their fellows ? The official 
intrusion of those who perform the simplest, the dirtiest or the most tedious 
jobs into the secret places of tli(»se whose work is skilled, responsible and 
interesting (and paid for as such) provides a means of contact between the one 
group and the other that might never be establi.shed in any other w’ay ; and 
it makes at the same time a magnificent assertion that none shall judge the 
one superior to the other. Nor is it unreasonable to hope that, as the standard 
of proletarian education rises, the price of this intrusion, even in terms of 
economic efficiency, may be gradually dimini.shed. The better educated the 
rank and file become, the mure will they realise and rffsjsTt the province of 
the exp<*rt ; the Ic.ss w'ill .such criticisms as they make be directed to technical 
matters on which their opinion is valueless, and the more to human issues 
on which their judgment stands e^ual with that of others— on wddeh those, 
upon whom their inspectioa.s descM*ud, are no better qualified to pronounce 
than tliey ; the more, in fact, will they concern themselves, not with the cur- 
rency y of tlie central bank, or the rotation of crops on a collective farm, 
but with the rh^t<*ction of those sign.s of j^ersonal o.sientAtiou and arrogance 
on the one hand, and of .subservience on the other, which mark the insidious 
growth of ehi'is distinctions.*’ ' 

This interesting institution w’as, after fifteen years’ existence, brought to 
an end in 1\»31. at the instance of the Communist Party. There seem to have 
Iwen complaints that, in many parts of the country, the department was 
insufficiently organised to deal with anything like all the comjdaint^ that 
reached its local otlieos. 'I’here were excessive delays in remedying grievances. 
But the main purpo.'^e, as e.\plained in the speeches of Kaganovich and Kuibi- 
shev to the i»lenum of tin- Party Control Commission (as n'ported in the Mosoote 
Daily Nnrs, Julv o and 11, l*.t34), seems to have been a more thorough and 
continuous “ checking uj) ‘ of the loyalty, promptitude and efficiency of the 
Bubordinate offieial.s the various ministries, e.specially in the districts remote 
from Moscow, in carrying out the decisions of the Central Government. It 
was apparently the method of in.spoctiou by the \eorkers and jH^asants that was 
objected to. Prerda. Julv 4. PJ34, in an editorial, explained that “ the method 
of inspection, which was the basic ]>rinciple of the work of the Control Com- 
mission, is now replacetl by the motluKi of control and verification of fulfilment 
of the Party and (Jovernim'nt decisions. The control becomes now the 
inseparable part of the ad mi nist ration. . . . The control of the reconstruction 
of the Narkomsei^ Narkomput and of the Narkomvod has proved that the 

reconstru on was achieved only partially, and that it was concerned with 

> Plan or So Plan, by lUrluMa Wooiton, 1934, p. 365. 
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the central organs and their staffs, and did not yet affect the secondary and 
primary organisations of the Narkoniats themselves or their local branches.*’ 
^Whatever may have been the reasons, the Central Committee of the 
Obmmunist Party, at its session of Juno 28, 1934, called for •.the complete 
supersession of the RKl department throughout the USSR, with a view to its 
functions being more ediciently organised. A sc^paration was made between 
the work of inspection or detection of abuses, on the one hand, and on the 
other the duty of taking disciplinary action against oflicers found to be to 
blame, or other administrative action to remedy grievances. The work of 
ins|M?ction and detection has since continued under the direction of the trade 
union hierarchy, headed by the AIM-nion Central Committee of IVade Unions. 
The duty of continuous “ veritication to ensure that each new decree or 
directive is promptly carried out, and that of taking di,sciplinary or other 
administrative action, was entrusted to a new Commis.Hion of ('ont ri»l apiMiinted 
by and responsible to the Sovnarkom of the USSR, the lirst members being 
nominated or suggested by the Central Committee of the Communist Party.* 
This new eoinmission, whielv will have its own agents in all parts of the USSR, 
is to work in clo.se collaboration with a .separate ('iHnmis.sion ()f Party (\mtrol, 
resjKDUsible to the Central Comimtte** of the ('ommunist Party, whose function 
it is to maintain a Ci)nstanT .*<crutiny of the conduct of all the members of the 
Party. The whole area of the USSR has been divided into 2S districts, in 
each of which will Ih‘ stathmed either a member of the (‘ommission (»f Soviet 
Control, or a member of the (ommission of Party (‘ontrol, or a member of 
each hotly. Tt> h)cal tillices under .such ilirectit^n. all complaints anti cnlicisms 
of any branch t>f publii' admini.stratitm are to be din ct cd ; and to the.se oHices 
the reports of the inspections by trade union local committees :tn‘ tt» be .sent. 
It remains to bt? .seen whether, undtT the new system, these in.s}>ertii»ns will 
continue to be ma<h'. 

^ ttnd i*f thr < »««</ th>r 

of iSenel ContrrU (in (Monrow, lO.'U}, .'U {>}». 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (hpc pp. 75, 192) 

The Internal Organisation of the Sarkomut of Swhhosl 

(Ili'Holution of th«i Central Executive (.’oiuinittee and of the Council 
of Peoplc^H CorniniHsarK of the CSSR. hrrstia^ 2‘i.4.'i4) 

In order to do away with the sliortcoiniiigs of ornanination in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narkoiii.m>vkhos of tlie USSR and of its 
loc^d organs, and in order to ini]>rove their work aiid Htrenifthen individual 
res[H»n8ihility, tlu* TSIK and Sovnarkoni of tie- I’ninii (,{ SSR decree the 
reorganisation of the Xarkoinat of Sovkho-i of tiie CSSR on the following 
lines : 


I. Cen'Ihal Aei’AUA'n s of uik Xakkomat of ihk Sovkho^i 

1. The following depart iii*'nt*i and >ertionK nf the !*••• »},!.» > ( 'oiiiiiii*^'ariat 
of (iraiii and luve si*»ek Sovkho'^t are t<» !>♦* al)oli?!ied : 

(<i) The ('hief Department of Work and Repi^ir- 
(h) The Department of Orgamsition uf IVrntorv 

(r) The DepartincT-t of Registration atui Di.stni'U’iMij M;e Laliour 
Force. 

(</) The Department <if Ldwnir an*l Living 
(c) The Department of Aecounting and Stag’s*), ^ 
if) The Fuel DejHirtlient 
(</) The Finance l)ejMrttnent . 

(h) Tin’ D»*partiie*nt of Rook ke* pmg 
(j) The. Department of Worker^’ Supplies. 

(A) 'Fhe Sf'ientifie and T<*chnnal Dep,,rim« nt. 

(/) 'rin* Veterinary I)c[»arini*‘nt 
(oi)The Stockdiree.iing Department 

(n) The ('onirol and Di^|h»’<:iU S«et{<,r, 

(o) The S«*ed cuUi\ alion S'cinoi. 

(p) The Protection from Fire S ction 
(g) The Law S*'«'iion 

(r) The Section for verifying cxe< iithm 

(ir) The Ssrlion of Z**rnor«troy (gram accumnlationj 

2. The following struct im' of the central apparatU'^ id tiie Narkoni'^ovkhos 
is laid down : 

{a) The (*Uie( Administration of t train S^vkhosi. t<» carry out all functions 
relating to the management of the tirain-producing Sovkho>i of t!ic Xarkom- 
Hovkhos. 

{b) The Chief Administration of (\ittle and Dairy Sovkhosi. to carry out 
all (unetiona relat^ig to the management i»f Dairy and t'attle S^nkhosi of the 
Narkoinaovkhosi. • 

(c) The (’hief Administration of Pig bnvding Sovkhoai, to carry out all 

3<j9 
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functions relating to the management of the Pig-breeding Sovkhosi of the 
Narkomsovkhosi. 

(jd) The Chief Administration of Sheep-breoding Sovkhosi, to carry out all 
functions relating to the Sheep-breeding Sovkhosi of the Narkomsovkhosi. 

(e) The Chief Administration of Education, to which all higher educational 
institutions, technical schools and schools on the special register of the 
Narkomsovkhosi are to be subordinated. 

(/) Policial Administration. 

3. The Chief Administration of the Grain-producing Sovklio-ni to consist of 
the following Departments : 

(a) Agrotechnical and Rotation of Crops. 

(b) Machine-technical. 

(c) Seeds. 

{d) Cattle-breeding. 

(c) Supply for workers. 

(/) Finance and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

(а) Planning. 

(б) Construction. 

(c) Ijabour Force. 

(d) Scientific and Research Institution.^. 

The Chief Animal-breeding Administrations are to contain the following 
departments : 

(а) Zoo-iechnical. 

(б) Veterinary. 

(c) Machine-technical. 

{d) Agrotechnical. 

{e) Breeding. 

(/) Finance and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

(а) Planning. 

(б) Construction 

(c) Labour Force. 

(d) Scientific and Research Institutiou.s. 

In order to improve contact between the Chief Adininihtraticm.s with the 
Trusts and the Sovkhosi and in order to emnre j>ro}K»r gtii*lance of the work of 
Trusts and of Sovkhosi, the Chief Administration of the Animabbreeding 
Sovkhosi delegates Assistant Chiefs of Admini.Htratiou to the following 

groups of rayons : 

(a) Chief Administra^tion of Grain ^vkhosi : 

Isf Group, — Trusts situated in the territory of USSR, the < 'riiaea, Northern 
Caucasus, and ot the Aisov- Black-Sea Krais. 

Group, — Trusts situated in the territory of the Stalingrad, Saratov, 
and of the Middle Volga Krais, of the Bashkir A8SR and of the Central 
Black Earth Oblast. 

3fd Group , — Trusts situated in the territory of the Par Eastern Krai» of 
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the Eastern Siberian and Western Siberian Krais, of the Kazakstan, 
and of the Chelyabinsk Oblast. 

(b) Chief Administrations of the Cattle and Dairy and Sheep-bree^ng 

Sovkhosi : * 

1st Oroup. — Trusts situatcsd in the territory of USSR, the Crimea, Northern 
Caucasus, Azov-Blacrk-Sea Krais, Stalingrad, and Saratov Krais and of 
the Central Black Earth Oblast. 

2nd Oroup. —Trusts situated in the U*rrit<>ry of the Western Siberian, 
Eastern Siberian, Northern and Middle Volga Krais, of the Sverdlovskaya 
Oblast, and of tlie Bashkir and Tartar ASSH. 

IWd (froup . — Trusts situatcMl in the U^rritory <>f the Chelyabinsk Oblast, of 
Kazakstan and Kirghizia. 

(c) ('hiof Aclminist ration of Pig-breeding S^ivkhosi : 

l.s/ ^rVoup. — Trusts situated in the lemlory of the USSK, Northern 
(''aurasian and Azov-]ilaek-S**a Krais. 

2nd ffVoup. ~ Trust. s .situated on the territory of the Saratov and Middle 
Volga Krais. Central Blaek Ohlasi, and of the Bashkir and Tartar 
ASSK. 

.W Gnv/p Tru.sts situated on the territory of Eastern Siberian and 
W<*st<rn Siberian Krais, of th*' f'helyabinsk Oblast anti Kazake>tan. 

A. The following central l>‘‘|*artTnent< of the NarkoniM»vkhosi ni the USSR 
are to bf organised : 

(a) Planning and i iUanrial. 

(h) Ac<*<»un!ing anti Statistic.**. 

(r| SjKTiali.st.s. 

(t/) .\dmiuistrativ<* anti Management. 

(e) Secretariat <if the Narkoinat. 

5. Tt> create ainl atWich to the Narkoin ; 

(ti) \ seriion for the regi.^tration ami selection t>f the i..i.'Oiir Force. 

{h) \ ('t'fitral Arbitration Oourt. 

(r) \ Si'ientihc Technical ( utiucil. 

(d) \ group tif insjiectors to verify executit>n. 

i\. To n'organhse Sovkho.ssnab ’ into an oinco called ’’ Supplies for 
Sovkhosi ", to retain its function of .‘juj'plying the Sovkhosi with machines, 
implernenta and mineral inanure.s, according to the cla.^isification pa^ssed by 
the Sovnarkoiu of the USSR 

11. Thk Union Tui sts of (»K.\iN-ruoin'riM; and Animai.* 
BHKKDINO Sovkhosi 

1. The folh^v. ing flepartnients to l»e organised in the Union Grain Trusts : 
(a) Agro-field (crop rotation ?). 

(/») Machine-technical. 

(c) SiHMla. 

{d) Cattlod)iw<ling. 

(f) Planning. 

(/) Buppliea for worker*. 
ig) Financa and Book-keeping. 
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(A) Cost Accounting office with warehouses and shops for the sale of equip* 
ment and materials to the Sovkhosi. 

U) Building Office. 

(j) Administrative and Management Section. 

2. In the Union Animal-breeding Trusts the following Departments are 
to be organised : 

(a) Zoo-technical. 

(b) Veterinary. 

(c) Breeding. 

(d) Machine-technical. 

(c) Agro-field. 

(/) Planning. 

(^) Finance and Book-keeping. 

(A) Building. , 

(i) Cost Accounting office with warehouses and shops for the sale of equip- 
ment and materials to the Sovkhosi. 

(j) Administrative and Management Section. 

3. At the head of the Trust is the Director of the Trust witli two deputies 
— of these one is a Deputy for the political work. 

III. The Sovkho.si 

1. At the head of the Sovkhosi is a Director appointed and disniiHsible 
by the People’s ('ommi.ssar. 

The Director of the Sovkho.s has one Deputy (in addition to his deputy 
for the political work) and one assistant for w’orkers' suf)plie.s. 

2. The following typical structure for Grain Sovkho.si is to Im* e(»n firmed : 

(а) Director of the Sovkho.s. 

(б) Political Department of the Sovkho.s. 

(c) Manager of the Department (according to the number of departments) 
with a Deputy for the |>oliticaI part. 

(d) Senior Agronorae of the Sovkhos and junior agronornes, aet ording to 
the niunber of departments. 

(e) Manager of the trafctor park* who is directly rcsponsilile for tlic projK*r 
use and good condition of tractors and rnaehine.s. 

(/) Mechanics, according to the number of departments. 

(g) Manager of the petrol station. 

(A) ORS (Department of Workers’ Supplies). 

(t) Book-keeping Department. 

The automobile colujnn, road detaidiment and repair worksh(»p are con- 
stituent parts of the Sovkhos and are directly subordinate* to the Director of 
the Grain Sovkhos. 

3. The following typical structure for Animal-breeding Sovkhosi is to be 

confirmed : * 

(a) Director of the Sovkhos. 

(b) Political Department of the Sovkhos. 

(c) Manager of each farm (according to the numl>er of farms). 

(J) Senior aoo^ technician, and junior zoo-technicians, according to the 
nufliber of farms. 
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(e) Veterinary surgeon and veterinary fcldschers, according to the number 
of farms. 

(/) Zoo-t<5chnician for breeding-work. 

iff) Agrdhome for the SovkhoH. 

(h) Mechanic. 

(i) Manager of petrol station. 

(j) Book-keeping Department. 

IV. Representatives of the Naukomat of Sovkhosi 

J. The Narkomat of Sovkhosi has it.s own repreHeiitati\ ^*s on tlie Hov- 
narkoms of the Uniem Republic.**. 

The (‘.xisting departments of repre.senlatives of tie* Narktunat of 
Sovkiiosi iii krais, oblasts and autonomous republics are to b<* abolLs)i«*d. 

It is to be left to the sovnarkoms of autonomous republics, and to the 
krai and oblast i.sp(»lkoms, to have the right of control over the acti\itie.s of 
th e sovkljov ! rusts of the Xarkomsovkhosi. 

It istnbr !*i;id'* the duty of the ('ommissariat of Orainand .\iiiinal .Sovkhosi 
of th«* ^ ^Sli to r.iti .' out the reorganisation of the organs of management of 
sfivkho-ii oti thr b<isis of the present decre»* not later than June 1. I*i34. 

< hHiniian of the ('entrul K.xecutive 

t 'oii nit tee (d the rnion td SSU : M. Kaunin 

t liaiMiian of the Soviet of lVopl»*'‘* 

t nniMiissars of the Tnioii of S.'sR . V. Mr>L(>TOV 

S. I. t.trv (d the TZIK of the rnion of 

• \ KsfKinzE 

Kiirvi!**. ' J‘J. ItilM 


oa 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER II (see pp. 76, 192) 

The Internal OrganisiUiiyn of the Narkomat of Agriculture 

(Resolutiou of the Central Executive Committee and of the Council 
of People *s Commissars of the Union of SSR, Pravda, 5.4.34) 

In order to do away with the shortcomings of organisation in the work and 
structure of the apparatus of the Narkomzem of the Union of SSK and of 
republican and local organs, and in order to improve their work and strengthen 
personal responsibility, the TSIK and Sovnarkom of the Union of SSU (locToe 
the reorganisation of the system of the agricultural organs of the Union of 
SSR on the following lines : 

I. Central Apparatus of the Narkomzem op the USSR 

1. To liquidate in the Narkomzem of the USSR the following departments 
and sections, associations and trusts : 

(а) The Chief Grain Department of the MTS. 

(б) The Chief Department of Cotton MTS. 

(c) The Chief Department of the Beet MTS. 

(d) The Chief Department of Flax and Hemp MTS. 

(c) The Chief Department of Vegetable and Potato MTS. 
if) The Chief Department of Machine-haymaking Station.^. 

{g) The Department of Organisation of Kolkhos Labour and Di.stribution 
of Income. 

(A) The Department of Technical Propaganda. 

(i) The Fodder Department. 

ij) The Department of Chemicalisation, and Lime Bureau. 

(k) The Fuel Department. 

(/) The Department of Repairs and Work. 

(m) The Section of Control and. Verification of Execution. 

(n) The Chief Department of Capital Construction. 

(o) The Department of Live-stock Kolkhos Goods Farms. 

(p) The Section of Economics of Labour and of Production Quota.s. 

(q) The Union of Cotton Sovkhosi. 

(f) The “ Glavvodkhos Association. 

(a) The Association “ Novlub 

{t) The “ Sojaissmenovod Association. 

(ii) The Association of Fight Wreckers. 

(ir) The Sovkhos Centre. 

2. To organise the following Chief Administration of the NKZ of the 
Union of SSR : 

(a) Chief Administration for grain and oil-producing cultures, to carry 
oat idl functions for management of machine tractors and agro-field service 
lor gnin and oil production in all republics, krais and oblasts of the USSR. 
(&) The Chief Beet Administration — to cany out all functions for the 

374 
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management of the machine tractors and the agro-field service for production. 

(o) The Chief Flax and Hemp Administration. 

(d) The Chief Cotton Administration. 

The following Departments are formed within the Chief Administration for 
Grain and Oil-producing Cultures, the Chief Beet Administration, the Chief 
Cotton Administration, and the Chief Flax and Hemp Administration : 

Agro- technical and Rotation of Crops. 

Machine-technical. 

To Fight Wreckers. 

Seed. 

Financial and Book-keeping. 

Sections : 

Planning. 

Labour Force. 

For Scif^ntific Research Institution.s. 

In addition to tliis, the following Departments are formed in these 
Administrations : 

In the f’ir'd (train Administration a Rice Department. 

In tile (Miie.f (’otton Administration' a Department of Cotton Sovkhosi, 
an Irrigation Department, a Department of New Textile Cultures, and a 
Ih'part merit of Mineral Manures. 

In the (diief Flax and Hemp Administration -a Department of Flax and 
Hemp Factories, a Department of Flax and Hemp Sovkiiosi and a Department 
of Mineral Manures. 

In the Chief Beet Administration — Department of Mineral Fertilisers. 

(r) The Chief .Administration fur Live-stock Breeding, within which the 
following Departments are funned : 

Horm*d cattle breeding. 

Pig-hreeding. 

Sli»*ep- breeding. 

Sections : 

Veterinary. 

Foddi'r. 

Planning and Financial. 

( /) The ( liief .Allministration for Horse-breeding : to carry out all func- 
tions relating to tlie management of horse-breeding sovkhosi, horse-breeding 
farms, and the bri‘eding and maintenance of the niimbuT of horses in the 
country. 

(^;) The (!hief A eterinary Administration. 

(h) The Chief Administration for Sub-tropical Cultures. 

(») The C'hicf Department for AfToresUtion and Protective (?) Forests. 

{j) The (^hief Administration fof Tobacco. 

(<•) The Chief Administration for Silk-worm Culture. 

(I) The Chief Administration for Higher Technical Educ^itional Institu- 
tions and Technical Sclunds. 

(wi) Political Administration. 

3. In order to improve the contact of the Chief Administrations witli the 
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krais and oblasts and in order to ensure proper guidance for grain production 
and live-stock breeding so that they may be adapted to the peculiarities of 
the principal regions of the USSU, Assistant Heads of Administrations are 
detailed in the Chief Administrations for Grain and Oil-producing cultures 
and the Chief Administration for Live-stock Breeding, to inspect the following 
groups of rayons : 

1st Group of Ukrainian SSR, Crimean ASSR, the Central Black 

Earth Oblast, Azov-Blaek-8ea Krai, the Northern C^aueasus Krai, the 
Trans-Caucasian FSR, the Middle Asiatic Republics. 

2nd Group if Rayons. — The Moscow Oblast, the (iorki Krai, the Ivanov- 
skaya Oblast, tlie Leningrad Oblast, the White Russian Oblast, the 
Northern Krai, the Tartar A8SR. the Sverdlovskaya Oblast, the Ob- 
Irtysh Oblast, the Western Oblast. 

3rd Group of Rayons. — The Stalingrad Krai, the Saratov Krai, the Middh* 
Volga Krai, the Bashkir ASSR, the Kazak ASSR. 

ith Group of Rayons. — The Chelyabinsk Oblast, the Western Siberian, 
Eastern Siberian and Far-Eastern Krais. 

4. The following Departments are to be formed within the NKZ of the 
Union of SSR ; 

(а) Planning and Financial. 

(б) Accounting and Statistical. 

(c) Specialist's, 

(d) Administrative and Management. 

(e) Secretariat of the Xarkomat. 

5. To lay down that the following are attached directly to the Narkoin of 
-griculture of the Union of SSR : 

(a) Section for Registration and Selection of Labour Fon t*, 
of group of inspectors to verify e.xet ution. 

^jc) Central Arbitration ( ourt. 

6L To reorgani.Hc the Association Selkhossnabjenie ” into an olli< e called 
Selkho.ssnabjenie ”, this office to retain the function.s of supplying the MTS 
and the sovkhosi of the NKZ of the USSR with rnachiru-K, impleinents and 
mineral manure according a limitetl list, confirmed by the S»)vnarkom of 
the USSR ; the krai and obla.st offices of the As.sociation “ S«dkho.ssnabjenie ” 
with all their warehouses and shop.s are to be hand»*d over to the krai and oblast 
Land Admini.strations. 

II. Apparati;,*! of tkk Narkomzem or thk RSFSR 

The work of the Narkomzem of the RSFSR is to be concMuit rated u|Kin 
guidance as regards production of vegetables and potatoe.s, orchards, hind 
utilisation and improvement, local forests, poultry farming, rabbit-breeding 
and beekeeping ; the resi^onsibility for guidance in this work in the krais, 
oblasts and autonomous republics of the nSKSK is to lie with the Narkomzem 
of the RSFSR. 

In accordance with this, the following structure of the Narkomzem of the 
RSFSR is laid down : 

(IJ Administrations ; 

(a) y^etable. 
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(&) Potato. 

(c) Fruit-growing. 

(<j) Land Utilisation. 

(c) Local Forests. 

(/) Poultry Farming, llabbit-brceding and Bcokoeping. 

(g) Special Higher Educational Institutions and leehnical Schools for 
training cadres of ina.ss qualifications ({) for breeding small live-stock, fruit- 
growing, vegetable-growing arid land utilisation. 

(h) Industrial Sovkhoai. 

(II) Departments : 

(a) Planning and Financial. 

(h) Local Land Improvement and Peat. 

(c) Agriculture in the Far Nortli. 

(d) .Vdministrative and Management. 

(c) Secretariat of tlie Narkomat. 

(III) Attached to the Narkom of Agriculture of tie* KSKSH : 

(n) Land (’ommission. 

(/>) Seefi:>M for Selection and Registration of Labour Forr*^ (('adres). 

(c) Arbitration. 

III. AerAKATrs of tii»: N vkkomzkm-' mf Kkfi ui.h and of thk La.vo 
.V l».MIM.‘<THATION ' (»F KkaI< AM* nHr.A.''rS iNK/ <>F THK RSFSR 

kxcliuki*) 

1. In tlie Narkonuoun^ of Rej»ublie«^ ainl in ih** and Krai Land 

Administrations the billowing Adniini>i ration*^ are created : 

(a; tirain (in all oblasts, krais and repubiic>;, Beet Im all obla^'ts. krais 
and republics whnh grow beet). (\*ttun <in all n-pubhos. kr.O'i and oblasts 
wlii<h grow cotton), and other Adminisi rations iiiax atnl heiiip. \'egetable, 
p<»tato, fon*stry. orc hard) acc(*rding to the >j*ecnil bi.4s of a given rejiubhc, 
krai and oblast. 

(b) Li\ e-stoc'k-bree<ling. 

(r) Horse-bree<ling. 

(»/) Veterinary. 

(c) Political S^Ttion. 

2. Departments : 

(a) IManning and Finance. 

(//) .Accounting and Statistics. 

(c) l^and rtili.sation and Improvement. 

(d) Training of liUlMuir Force. 

(f) Management. 

3. .Attached to the Narkoms foi» Agriculture in the ropublio.s and to the 
chiefa of krai and oblast I*and .Administrations : 

(fi) S^'ction for Sidection and Registration of Labour Ft*rce. 

(b) IaiuI ('om mission. 

(r) Arbitration. 

(rf) “ Selkliussnabjenie " ()flicf‘. 
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IV. The Rayon Land Apparatus 

ft must be recognised that the tendency which exists in pertain krais, 
oblasts and republics towards the liquidation of the Rayon Land Departments 
is an erroneous one. 

In order to strengthen the Rayon Land organa : 

1. The Rayon Associations of stock-breeding farms arc to be abolished as 
independent economic organs, and are to be made into sections of the Rayon 
Land Departments for stock-brooding. 

2. The Rayon Land Departments are made responsible for ojHirative 
guidance in agriculture in the koikhosi which are not served by tlie MTS, 
and in individual homesteads ; ofK'rative guidance as regards stock-breeding 
in the rayon ; general planning [summary planning] of agricultural production 
in the rayon ; state su{>orvisiou as regards quality of agricultural work in all 
koikhosi and individual homesteads ; o]>crative guidance in fruit-growing ; 
compilation of summary re|>orts as to agricultural campaigns in the rayon ; 
management of state property and of forests of local impcirtancc. 

3. To establish in accordance with this the following typical structure of 
the Rayon Laud Department : 

Manager of the Rayon Land Department. 

Deputy Manager of the Rayon I^and Department ; he also to act as 
manager of the section of Live-stock Breeding. 

The Rayon Land Departments are to have no section beyond the Live- 
stock Bree^ng section. 

The Rayon Land Department have : 

Senior Agronome. 

Senior Land Arranger. 

Senior Forester. 

Senior Inspector for Accounting. 

Technician for Constrxiction. 

4. To establish the following structure for the Si^ction of Su>ck- breeding ; 

Manager of the Live-stock Breeding section. 

Senior Zoo-technician. 

Senior Veterinary Surgeon. 

District Zoo-technicians and Veterinary Surgeons, attached to definite 
koikhosi. 

Zoo-technician for Horses. 

5. A Land Commission is established and attached to each Rayon Land 
Department. 

6. The incubator stations arc direc^y subordinate to the Rayon Land 
Departments. 

V. Macrinb and Tractor Stations 

1* The post of Manager of MTS district is to be abolished, so that the 
teiefor brigades are directly subordinate to the Director of the MTB» and so 
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that agronomea and travelling mechanics should be attached to definite groups 
of kolkhosi and tractor brigades, and should be directly subordinate to the 
Senior Agronome and Senior Mechanic. 

2 The following typical structure of the MTS is fixed ; 

(a) Din'ctor of MTS. 

(h) l»olit-otdel of the MTS. 

{f') S<*nior Mechanic (he is also manager of the tractor garage, and is held 
wholly n-Hporwiblc for the proper use and condition of tractors) and Travelling 
MeehanirH. 

(d) Agronome, Agronoines for »S}H*cial Cultures and Seeds, according 

to the l)ias of th<* work of the MTS, and Agronomes attached to definite Groups 
of Kolkhosi 

(r) Mana«/«‘r of tli<* Petrol Station. 

(/) Hook-koi 

Th«* M1S to < <iiitam al8<i. directly .subordinate to the Director of the MTS, 
working on ro^t an ounting basis : 

Motor ('olii!nii> 

Hoad Dct-i' \<v * n* 

Kcp’ur VN orksi n, 

VI 

It IS Iliad** th* nf tin* Xarkomzeni of the TSSR to complete the 

reorgani'^ation of l,i». l - cif*Mnling to the present decree, by Mav 15, 

Vjm 

MuiTP'ii. .»f t'e fVntral Executive 

< <iM of 1*111011 of SSR : M. Kalixix 

< h.o ”' .10 t*.. ( oiiiKil of Peoplc’.s 

< ars of tht* rnnui of SSR : V. MoLOTOV 

S.‘. pMrs ot \i* < riitral E\**(iu*»e 

( o'* ! tti. of , t*Ti!on of SSR • A. Eni'KIDZE 


Kniuiiv. Ap*il 4. li*U 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTER IV (see p. I.WJ 

List of the 134 Trade Unions amonij which the Membership of the 
47 Trade. Unions of JUiil was distributed in 1034 


Dill Tuions 


New I'luou'^ 


Black metallurgy 
«• 

Transport machinery 
Elecrical workers 

Auto-tractiir industry 

General inachmery 


*1 •* 

Non-ferrous inciaUiirpy 


»• »< 
Mining 
»» 


ff 

Coal- mining 


*» 


Petroleum 

Construction workers 


«f t* 

Railway, posts anrl road 
workers 

ff •* 

Oment ami ^'oramic 

« »• 

Iliikber and forestry industry 


»» 

VIToodworking industry 

M »• 


1. Black metallurgy of the South 

2. .. Kiwt 

3. „ „ (Vntn* 

4. TransjM>rt machinery 

5. Shipbuilding 

t). Elect rical uiachiriery 
7. Klectrical low-tensinn current industry 
S. Klei'tro-stations 
1*. Aviation industry 
iO. Autoinohiie unlustry 
IL Tractor imlus!r\ 

12. Tt>ol and instrument makers 

13. Machinery of tim' pnHusnm 

14. Heavy machinery 

15. Military metal indusiry 
Iti. Onlinary machinery 
17. Metal giMids 

IH. Cold and platinum extraction 
19. Non ferrous extraction 
2<». „ nmnufactun’ 

21. Iron ore* mining in the Stmth 

22. ,, .. Ka-'t 

23. Mining of non-nietallu’ on .- 

24. Sidt indu.-trx' 

2.7. Ceolngteal niwan h worker- 

2t», f 'oal-iniiung in tiu' (V-ntre 
27. ,, Hast 

25. „ Ikuihas 

29. petroleum in the t ’aui'as»w 

30. .. „ East 

31. Pi^roleum distillation 

32. Heavy industry f»f the Centre and South 

33. Hoav\ industry of the Kar K^ist 

34. Heavy industry of the Crals and Mctlern 

SiU-ria 

3.7. Eight industry ftiiuU'r ami bawl prodie ts) 

30, Housing and communal industry 

37. Railways and metro]s»}itAn works 

3H. Macailam road workers 

39. Firepnwif rlay Wi>rker.s 

40. tVmcnt Wfjrkem 

41. Briek ikorkera 

42. TimUrr and fomiftry induaf ry of the South and 

43. Tiwlier ami fc»n*atry induatry the North 

4^. „ .. Baat 

45 Wmidwrirkifig induitry of the North 

46, „ Cwntnp atid ikmili 
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Old Ifiiitiim 

VV''oo<lMorkin|( iiiduHlry 

»» n 

Clu-niical iinliiHtry 


CJlasH niul }H)r('4‘lani 
»• •» 
('ottnji iiianufiictiirc' 


Wool. Hilk Kijiitjn;r jii- 

»lu>l TM’S 

!• 

Lin< n uihI )j< i:!]> \ 

M»«l‘isii \ 

Ij*‘arh»*r ir u-.!i- 

*» 

<»rk 

Htiii pM (tli'-l'if'.; 

rimir itiiiliiit.’. isikin;; aij*i 

t t lnl,» I \ 


Fk.Ii 


\\i*rkrj'« in .tjrr iilMiral pro- 
ilu« t-. 


W 01 ki rj* III ultin .li >v. 

klniM ('•taio fann-l 


Work*'r« 111 Aiiiiniil lin^'din^ 
m>vkhoH| (arm*-) 


New Unions 

47. Woodworking indufstry of the Ea^t 
4H. Furniture and muHical instrumcnu 
49. 5fHtehcH and plywood 
•Vi. ('oke-chemical induatry 
r»l. Nitniti'H and Kj>f'<;ial chemicah) 

52. Soda products anil mineral mixtures 
59. Pain I and pharriiuivutical products 
54. OIusB 
5.*i. Piin’claui 

.jt). (’otton Ilian iifaelurc in Moscow, ].^iningra^] and 
f*l.M4‘Wli»*n* 

57. (’otton manufacture in Ivanovo oMast 
5s. Manufacture of other fibre?. 

59. WiM>llen mduntry 

tW). Knit tine; iijdij‘»lry 
<11. .''ilk indiiHtr\ 

<12. l.incn industry 

tl9. Hemp ijiduvtry 

<»4. S near- making 

<i5 Ikft Migar — -.Mvklet-j wurkcr!' 

iWk 1.* .nhi-r g‘Kidt. 

<17. and 

♦•s. Fur gMiiNh 

<19. Ne*<iK'W *rk in the Nt*r»h 
7<<. ,, ''uuth 

71 Punting in tie < Vnrr»‘ and S"Uth 

72 .. .. .N^rth 

79 PuMishing xiidu>.»rv 
71. liking 

7."». < Miih'i ? » »nt ry 

7<> Flour- iioliiiik* ami Klc\rtf. r t \ a * in iki- .''ouiL 
and ( *4 Hire 

77, Flour-inillnig and FIe\a'v»r "■ . . iiv ;n th- 
7'' Fi.shenc-'' in *hc Far K-U"! 

79. .North 

so. ,, „ .<<»llTh 

si Tok.|. , u \^i»rkcr*' 

s2 Winv aie« di-’dh rv w<trkcr' 

s:i Pn'\^*-ry and stan it iiiakinj ^\t»^kcr^ 

st. (Jraiii ^o\kh*‘^! 

s,'\ \ f-gotahle sovkhosi 

Sti tJarxleii 1 rop ji*>\ klu^"! 

.*^7 t 'otton Mivkhosj 
ss pij M^vkho**! 

S9. SluM'p s»>vk.h»«'*i 
IHi llorsK' sovkhiwi 

91. Other animal and ganu' ,'.ovkh<»*‘i 

92. Mil> and Meat sovkhiwi of the iVntre and 

.*^out h 

9.'k Milk and Meat sovklto-i of the I rah* and 
SiU'na 

91. Milk ami Meat }*ovkln-i <»f Kazakst4Mi and 
Middle A«ia 

9.5. in the South aiul iVutti? 


Maohtno and trarlor atatiuris 
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APPE^tDlCES 


Old ITuIona 


I MachiDe and traotor stations 

I * ” •• 

; Meat and tinned food in- 
dustries 


Railway workers 

is 

Water transport workers 
•• •• 

Autodrivers and avion workers 

Post and telegraph 

f* 

Communal workers 
Municipuil enterprisers 

Puhlio feeding workers 


New tTulons 


96. MTS in the East 

97. Agricultural institutions 

98. Moat industries and refrigeration 

99. Tinned food industries 

100. Butter and fat-making 

101. Milk indiMiry 

102. Railway workers of the 0*ntrt' 

103. .. M *. South 

104. M East .and Far Kant 

105. ,p ,, Mirldle Asria 

106. Railway worksho|)s 
j 107. S<%a transport 

j lOS. River transport 
i 109. A%'iafion workers 

' 110. Autu <lrivers in Moscow and Ix'iiingnid 
[ill. ., in the South 

; 112. ,. .. East 

i 113. J'ostal workers 

* 114. Telegraph, telephone ami rmlio W4irker>4 
: 1 1 5. Tramway workers 
j 116. Workers in coinmunal ent«?rphfH's 
I 117. Housing administration 
I 118. Municipal administration 
' 119, Firt* brigades 

120. Haircutters 

121. Con.‘»iimers’ puMie fee^linn ♦ nter- 

pritM'S 

‘ 122. State cnt€»rprisea of public fceilmg 


Cwijjerative and slate dis- 
tributive trades 

12 a. 

Consumers' 

Centre 

co4)j>eralive 

cinph>yeew 

of 

the 


124. 

( 'onsumers' 
Ckraine 

COflpTTat IV'e 

emplo%'‘eH 

of 

the 

.. 

125. 

ConsuiiuTH’ 

Cauca.suA 

cm)jj»Tative 

»'lllf>lo\ 

of 

the 

t. .• 

126. 

Consumers’ 

c*H»fM'rati\e t 


Silx‘ria 


Workers in state in.stitution.s 


Cinema and other artistic 
workers 

t* t* 

Medko-sanitary workers 


and the I'rahi 

127, Consumers’ co<»pcralive emplovts-s of th*» East 
I2H. Employees in state trading 

129. „ in funugn trade 

130. ^ in ljookshu|M 

131. Workers in state institutinris 

1.32. Workers in aiiministrative iikjitituti4m.H 

133. Workers in the Courts of 

134. Workers in the inslitutirins of National 

Economy 

1.35. Photo-cinema industry 

136. Artistic industries 

137. Workers in in«yiiai*sanitary in.stitiitioris of 

RSFSR 

138. Workers in ro<*<lu*«>'Sanitary institutions of 

Uly'aiue 

139. Workers in mcxlico sanitary institutions of 

Middle Asia 

140. Workers in medieo sanitary institutions of 

TransTAucasus 

141. W’i>rkers in mc^icfHMinltary instiittiions of 

Mliite Rfiisia 
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I Old UnionH 

' Workers in educational in- 
Hti tut ions 

* ff 


If 


Finuncc and liaiikiiii' 
l*api*r>makirkg 
|{ui>U‘r miii)\ifu<-tiirr' 
IVnt W(»rki*rM 
Agriruhunil lutu Iiuktv 
111 A kern 


{ New Uidorni 

I 142. Workers in colleges, high schools and scientific 

• institutes • 

• 143. Workers in primary and secondary schrxils of 

KSF8U 

, 144. Workers in primary and wjoondary schools of 

• Ukraine 

145. Workers in primary and M'condary schixils of 
White Kuasia 

14fi. Workers in primary and »a*/ ondarv scho^ils of 
Transi-aiicasus 

147. Workers in primary and wtcondarN -(hoolw of 
Middle Asia 

14s. Workers in pre-»chcK>l iiihtiiution** 

149. Workers engaged in instilotions c*f polnKul 

education 

150. Fiimnee and banking 

151. FajK-r^ making 

152. KubU^r inainifaoture 
1.53. Peat workers 

IM. Agrietilturai maehinery iiiaker** 
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The Duties and Functions of the Factory Committees (soo p. 1-10) 

(Resolution of the II Plenum of the (Vntral lixeeutivo (’uininittee of the 
All-Union Uongross t)f Trade Unions (AUU(TU), lui the Rt*port of Uoin- 
rade Shvernik, Trnd, Ueoeinber 11, 1932) 

(Summary only. After a general introduetion, tliere follow the |)aragrai>hs 
summarised below) : 

1. The eolleetive agreement must, in fact, beeoim' the Imsis ot the whole 
of the trade union work of the FZK (factory conmiittee) in the unde’taking. 
The FZK must so organise its work in the undertaking that tin- light fnr the 
carrying out of the conditions laid out in the collective agreement by 
management and workers alike and the systematic watch that tin* colh‘ctive 
agreement is being carried out, become the daily concern and the main sulijeci 
of the activities of the Factory and Workshop ( ‘ommittee^. 

2. The FZK must increase their share in the work of planning and regu- 
lating wages in the undertaking by taking an active pan in lii.- cla‘<>ilicat!im 
of workers so that they can be put on wage-scales, and in determining technic- 
ally possible rpiotas of output and payment in accordance with the Wage- 
Scale Schedule and the coll*‘Ctive agreement. The FZK must see to it tiiat 
the greatest possible use is made of piecework ami that payment f(»r vv(»rk done 
is made on the basis of progressive premium'*. Workers doing paMu ularly 
important or ditlicult work must be dealt with .separately. 

The FZK must watch over the spending of the wagex fund and prevent 
any waste or overspending w'hich may o«*cur as the result id th«‘ empluyineiit 
of excessively large sratl.s, id the use id overtime to any large extent, ami to 
increases of w’ages [wiid to individual worker^ in breach of the collretive 
agreement. 

The FZK mu.st keep watch that correct wages are pahl to th** wurkiTs, 
and must make a determined fight against the underpaymi*nr of worker.** and 
wrong entries of wages i^the w'orkers* wages books. 

The FZK must watch strictly tliat the ijuoias of output should mrrespond 
to the technical conditions of production obtaining in the industry at the time. 

3. The Plenum notes the quite inadmissible diminution of rh»* part played 

by the RKK (Workers’ and Peasant.^’ Inspection) * and the slackening of 
their activities. The RKK niii.st become the mo.st important andauthoritative 
organ in the settlement of conflicts in the field of fixing rates of pay and rates 
of output. The Plenum advises that niemlx*rship of the RKK should consist 
of truly respon-sible representatives of the FZK and of tl»e managem»*nt -of 
persona who know the conditions of pnxiiiction ami enjoy fhe confiiience of 
the workers. ^ 

The activities of the RKK must Im’ freed from all elements (d red-ta|>e 
and from a heartless attitude to the workers. The RKK must ensure tlie 

^ For the abolition of the Workera* and Peasants* Inspection ns nti iride(K*mlenl oom- 
mkHiariat, and the transfer of Its functions partly to the AlbUnion (Vntral (Committee 
el Trade Unions, and partly to the new Coromifision of Soviet r Vntral, set* Appendix VI, 
pia 366-367. 
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speedy consideration of^he workers’ statements, and the workers concerned 
must be allowed to take part in this. The RKK must see to it that exhaustive 
and accurate clecimonM as to the jiroblems raised are reached, and that the 
workers arc infdrined of tliese decisions in good time by means of a compulsory 
display of these decisions in tlie workshops. 

4. 1'he J’lenuiji <lrawH attention to the fact that the decision taken by the 
Ninth All-Union (/ongress of Trade Unions as to the strengthening of Technical 
Rate- Fixing Rureaux (I’NJJ) has not yet been carried out. This is quite 
inad!nis.sible at the prcs<*nt time, when the technique of rate-fixing is becoming 
increasingly complex, and wli<*n its iinfiortance in the regulation of wage-rates 
is constant Iv growing. 

TIh ric Miiiiii advi.scK the FZK to see that this decision of the Ninth All- 
{ nioi» < 'oulm-css (»f 'l>ad«* Unicuis i.s c arried out at tin* earlicfst pos.sible iiioriient. 

r». In \ie\\ of tie* fact that spoliage and stoppages disorganise production, 
and therein* h‘ad to the lowering Cif wagc^.'i of the worker>. the Plenum advi.sc^s 
the FZK tci carry out unwaveringly any decree of the Government as to pay- 
ment for had work and stoppage's, and to combat energetically the cause's 
whic*h lead to this ; t!j«‘ liroacl mas'<c‘.« cif the worker'^ must be drawn into 
(h*aling with this me *-* nrgeiit jirohlem. 

ti dhe Plenum eomjJ*‘tely an*! wliolly endor^e^ the resolution of TSIK 
ami of the Soviiarkom of tin* USSR, as to tiic light against ab.^'ntceism. 
regarding this as a most impe^rtant mc'a.sure in .‘'trengthening labour discipline. 

.Ml trade union c»rgam'.iii<»n‘' aie tr» have this dec ision (»f the Gc>veriiinent 
explained to thc*m at their mcM-tings. so that it is n-ally carrh-d out. 

tirc'uter uv is to l‘e made «if tin* ( omrade.s* ( ourts. sc» that they beccuiie 
the most important weapon in the <lu.ss edueatiun of w(»rkeis and in the 
strc'ngthc'mng of soc ialist labour di.scipline. 

7. While noting gn-ut advanc'e.s in the activities of confereiicefl discuss 
production in groups and l>rigailes. the Plenum observes a sh koiiing in the 
work of workshop and factory < onfer«'nces for the discussion of production. 

The Plenum makes n ihc duty id the FZK tt» strciigihen the activitiei? of 
tlie w<»ikshops and of the fact(»ries m tins respect, so that the conferL*iices 
beciune pnutiral .’Hcioi«»ls for the training of broad ma.s.'Jcs of workers in the 
managi'inein nf production. 

^ In a number of undertaking.*' the detlsion of the Party, of the Oovern- 
uu'Tit. ami of th<* All- Union (’cntral romimttcc of Traiie I nions as to the ]>art 
of .’VKsistant Diri't'tor.'S m production conferences ha.** bt*en distorted. The 
purpose of this mra’'ure was to rai^c tin* authority of pro<li20Tion conferences 
within the und*‘rtaking, and to ensure the s|k'e<lier carrying mit id the workers 
prn|H>sals. In many undertaking.^ the management.^ (with the cognizance of 
the FZK ami of the hikdier trade union orgamsatums) have made use of the 
ap{M»intinent of the chairman of production conferences as .Vsm.staiit Director 
in order to make him do purely administrative work. 

The chatrmari <»f the proiluction conference (the .\ssistant Director) may 
be set free from all work which dm^s not follow from his <luiies as organiser 
of pn>dur(ion conferences, and t h»^ jH'rson dealing wit )i t he workers suggestions. 
Ilia i>art as one of tRe most im|x»rtant workers in tin* 1* ZK in the field of 
directing factorv, workshop and grou]' production conferences must be 
strongthened. as well as his sham* in the cut in' wH»rk of the factorv and work- 
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9. The Plenum notes that the FZK are paying less attention than before 
to the simple form of socialist competition between workers, namely, udarni- 
ck^tvo (shock brigades) ; this must be improved. 

A number of FZK are not taking their duties as regards m&king up lists of 
udarniks (shock-brigaders) sufficiently seriously, and include in them persons 
who are unworthy of the name. While fighting false udarnichestvo the FZK 
must achieve the systematic payment of premiums to the udarniks and also 
make sure that they get preferential treatment in the way of better food in 
the factory dining-rooms, and are allowed to buy goods the sale of which is 
unprofitable in the factory shops, etc. 

10. The Plenum approves the decision of the TSIK of the Party as to the 
transfer of ZRK (closed cooperatives) of the larger undertakings to t he manage- 
ments, and as to the appointment of the chairmen of the ZRK as Assistant 
Directors in the remainder of the undertakings. 

The Plenum draws attention to the fact that in this respect the work of 
the FZK will also increase. The FZK must detail their best workers into the 
supply organisations of the management ; they mii.st ensure their participation 
in the committees of supply in the undertakings, and work for the greatest 
possible increase of the stocks of supplies by factory inanagement.H, the ZHK 
and the dining-rooms. 

The FZK must mobilise the masses for the fight again.st waste and (Titninai 
abuses in connection with the workers’ food supplies ; thes^' arc meant tmly 
for the workers in the given undertaking. The numbe.sr to be .supplied, and 
the quantities of supplies to be i.ssued, must 1 h» checked by the FZK, and they 
must also keep a check on the issue of shopping books and food cards. 

11. The FZK mu,st give .sy.stematic help to the managements and to the 
ZRK in developing suburban farms and farm-yanls ; the FZK must .see t<» it 
that at the earliest possible moment piggeries, dairy fartns, rabbit farms, 
fish ponds, etc,, become of real value in .supplying the workers and their families 
with foodstuffs. 

The cxjieriment of the more advanced factories in attaching villages to 
themselves for the purpose of getting food supplies should lie emulaUnl ; and 
the workers mu.st themselves help in getting dire<‘t .supplies from tliese attached 
villages, and also in estajdishing stores of buMl in the factories. 

The FZK must also give ever}'* possible assistance to the wi>rkers and their 
families in organising their own allotments or gardens (vegetable, rabbit- 
breeding, piggeries, etc.), which would provide additional sources for the 
improved feeding of workers. 

12. The Plenum considers that the work of the FZK, in so far as housing 
is concerned, in not satisfactory. They are recommended to make ujh^ of the 
experience of the campaign for the October Hou.sing Fund, which has shown 
that by concentrating material and men in the most iiufiortani sectors of 
building ; by preliminary allotment of dwellings to workshofxs and individual 
workers* families ; by mobilising local^suppliea of building materials ; and by 
utilising the voluntary labour of the future occtupiers, the supply of living 
accommodation in the undertakings can be largely increased. 8|iecial atten- 
tion must be paid to better construction, and to the greatest possible use of 
local building material. 

The FZK must increase the attentioD paid to the correct use of the living 
accommodation available ; the heat workers on the regular staff and the 
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udamiki (shock-brigaders) must have first claim upon this. The FZK must . 
see to it that care is taken of the dwellings, and that they are repaired in 
good time, etc. 

The FZK must also see to it that the workers* villages, apartments and 
lodging-houses arc kept in good and sanitary order, and that day-nurseries 
and kindergartens are established in connection with these ; cx^ienditure on 
establishments for children must be carefully watched. 

13. The Plenum notes that a number of FZK do not direct and do not 
systematically watch the work of the paying-out centres of Social Insurance 
in the undertakings. . . . The Plenum recommends to the FZK to strengthen 
the paying-out centres by ap]>oiiiting within a month their nio.st active workers 
to act n them ; tlieir work must be carefully watched and special attention 
must be j>ai(l to the improvement of the medical service ; to a more rational 
use being made; of tlie insuranec^ fund ; to social service for tlie workers 
(creclies, kindergartens, the feofiing of school children) ; to a wise and timely 
sending oil of workers to sanatoria, hou.ses of rest and watering-jflaces ; and 
to a full use being mad«‘ of th<* travelling facilities allotted for these juirposes. 

14. The Plenum draws attention to the fact that the work of the FZK in 
the tiehi of pioUcinn labour and of safety applianers is clearlv unsatis- 
factory, and that tliey not w<irk in conjunction with the inspectors : the 
Plenum advise.s the FZK to carry <»ut a daily direction of the work of th.e 
inspectors, and to watch over the expenditiin* of fund- aside for improving 
safety apjdiances. 

ir». The Plenum put.s before the FZK the ta>k of im]>ruving radically and 
effeetively, within the siiortest po.ssibh* time, tin* cultural work within all links 
of tlie trade union organisation in the undertaking, without any cxce])iions 

They must concentrate their attention on the general and teclinicai instruc- 
tion of adults : the instrm tion of children and young people ; teclmical 
propaganda ; |K)litical eilucation. Special attention must h. pajtl to new 
workers. 'Fhe recreation <jf tin* workers mu^t also be dealt with. 

16. In the fii»ld of technical propaganda the FZK must take an active 
part ill the measures taken by the technical propaganda departments of the 
management h'd by the Assistant Directors in the jirodiiction conferences : 
they mu.st do tins by explanatory and orgarysing work among the ma8.s< s. and 
supplement this by techmi’al propaganda in Hed ( orners and Clubs ; by the 
distribution of technical literatim*, and by working with the autliors of useful 
books anti jiamphlets. In all work among the masses in the field of technical 
propaganda the FZK must stH*k the support of the voluntary workers among 
societies of the workers tlieiiiselves, and of the ongineer? and technicians (the 
society “ To Master Terhni<{ur “ ; and the scientific societies of engineers and 
technicians). 

17. Ill their work among the masst>s the trade union organisations must 
sec to the carrying out of the slogan “ Every fact<»ry is a fortress of defence ; 
they must concentrate their attention, in the first place, on problems of anti- 
aircraft defence, rifle aliooting and gliding (f). 

At the same time the defence work of the tZK must be still more inspired 
with the problems oPlhe international education of the working masses. 

The FZK must also increafiK* their assistance in the development of physical 
culture. 

18. The clubs must be considered by the FZK as one of the greatest levers 
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in communist education, and they must therefore reorganise their club work 
' according to the resolution of the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade 
Unions of September 2, 1932. The FZK imist direct tiie work of clubs and 
^d Corners primarily to explaining to the masses the j>olicy of the Party and 
of the Government, the successes of socialist construction and the difliculties 
encountered ; they must systematically raise the socialist class-consciousness, 
especially of the new workers. This political agitation work, which is also 
explanatory and which it is the duty of every trade union organisation and 
trade unionist to perform, must be built on concrete examples from their own 
undertaking (the execution of the promfinplan, exain[>les of competition, the 
fight against absenteeism, spoilage, stoppages, carehvssness with factory 
property, etc.). This work must systematically raise the conseioiisnesH of 
new workers to the level of understanding the interests of tin* workers’ socialist 
state as a whole. 

19. The Plenum notes that the FZK have not fully carried out t lie estimates 
for the spending of funds for cultural work ; the Plenum puts Ixdore the FZK, 
and the leading trade union and inter- trade-union organisations, the task of 
systematic control over the correct and full spending of the funds f<ir cultural 
service among the workers. 

20. The FZK must give systematic help and real direction to tin- workshop 
committees and to the trade union group organs, and show thf in hy precept 
how they must work in the field of dealing with tin* workers' eornplaints. id 
directing the activitie.s of production conferences, of the regulation of wages, 
of directing socialist competition, the improvement of dining rooms, tin* com- 
munist education of workers, etc. 

The Plenum advises that the practice of fus.sing and disturbing the workers 
in workshop committees and group organs, in order that tliey may l arry out 
functions whicli are iu no wise connected with their serviee to the working 
masses and to production, should be stopped, (ireater initiati\e ami ind**- 
pendence in deciding separate problems is to bo given to tlie organs of the 
union in the work.shop and in the group. 

21. In order to attract wider masses of workers into tin* active w«>rk of the 
Union and the discussion of mea.sures alTecting the entire factory and all the 
workshops, the Plenum ^idvise.s that conferences of trad** union gnuif» organs 
be called regularly and j^eriodicalh’ ; general work.shop meetings not hvss than 
once a month, and general factory tiieeting.H not le.ss than one*- in two moiith.s. 
The Plenum empowers the pre.sidium of the e.vecutive commit of the trade 
unions to determine accurately the rights and duties of group organis^Ts. 

22. The Plenum demarid.s from the FZK an unconditional carrying out of 
the directions of the Ninth .411-Union Congrcs.s of Trade I ’nions as to proletarian 
democracy and election righU, aufl demands a most determimul tight with 
those who contravene them. 

The general meetings and conferences of wc^rkers in the factories an* the 
highest leading organs of the trade union in the undertaking. The Plenum 
advises that these meetings and cooi^rem'es be carefully prepared, that the 
most important problems, those which most interest or trouble the workers, 
be put before them ; their decisions must carried out as semn as possible. 

The Plenum considers it necessary to have in the undertakings not less 
than one Trade Union Day " a month in order to carry out mass trade union 
tlork. 
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23. The Plenum attaches special importance to the speedy and painstaking 
resolution ol problems raised in the letters and complaints of workers which 
come to the FZK. The Plenum recommends that personal responsibility 
for this work he put upon one member of the presidium or of the plenum bf 
the FZK. It is necc^ssary to attract voluntary active workers to this activity, 
and to conduct the most, determined flight against a red-tape official attitude 
to the letters and statements of workers. The Trade Union Press must lead 
in the fight for due attention being paid to the workers' letters. 

24. The Plenum underlin<*8 the fact that one of the most important methods 
of fighting the bureaucratisation of the trade union work and of attracting 
the broad massifs of their members to social work is to draw into the work of 
the FZK in all its as|K*cts, into the wmrk cf the worksiiojis commiUees and 
into tnc work of the group organs, of a large number of active volunteers ; 
without the.se the FZK could not cope with the tasks before them. The 
JMenuin accordingly advises all trade union organisatioii.s to increase their 
work in this fiehl. to widen the circle of active volunteer.^ by raising their 
political and cultural level and by directing and helping their work. In 
calling fly.stcmatically conferences of the active volunteers to di.scu.s.s separate 
problems (tlie colh^-fivo agreement, the protection of labour, the organisation 
of the work of the tratle union, etc.) the FZK must teach them by concrete 
examples liow the work must be done. 

25. Tlie Plenum notes that the <iecision of the Ninth All-Union Congress 
of Trade Unions as to the work of the FZK in resj^ect of the leading trades is 
not being carried out saiisfactorily by the FZK. The Plenum advis4*s that 
dclegat4* work^T.s in the leading trades be Mdected in tlie workshof^s, and that 
tvorkshop and (act<»ry meetings of thes<‘ workers be calkMl systematically : 
help is to be given to them in satisfying the needs of the workers in the 
leading tru<i«'s. 

2tj. The Plenum advi.ses the FZK to conduct a daily and deterininod fight 
for the iiiclu.sion of new members into the trade unions : W forms of mass 
work an- to U u.*f‘d in thi.*^ -(meetings with non-members, patronage of regular 
workers over new workers, the {iress, the work of the ('lubs, of Ked Corners, 
etc.). 

SjMvial attention i.s to be paid to improving trade union diseijiline among 
the members of the unions. In partitular^ the FZK must tigdit arrears in the 
puynicnt of inemb«Tship fee.s ; this is to be dt>ne by moans of explanatory’ 
work among the ma.s.Hes and a better organisation of the work of collectors of 
membership fees. Present arrear> in memlxTshii* fees must be liquidated by 
January 15. 

27. Tlie Plenum noto.s the excessive number of investigations of umler- 
UkingHcarrieil out by the higher trade union organs, and advises the Presidium 
of the VTSIK of the Trade Unions to establish a system which would diminish 
the luimbor of these invest igation.n to a consideral»le extent. 

In order to avoid duplication in the guidance of the work of the FZK by 
tho union aud inter-union organs, tlio Plenum underlines that the immediate 
direction of tho FZK is the province of the oblast (krai) departments of the 
union. The oblas^ soviets of the trade unions guide the activities of the FZK 
through oblast departments, rayon trade union soviets, and concentrate thcii 
work U|Km the control and checking of what has been accomplished and upon 
help in the work of the FZK. 
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28. The Plenum notes that frequent changes in the personnel of the 7ZK 
are extremely detrimental to the work ; the Plenum advises all trade union 
organisations to stop this practice and to keep for long periods the better 
workers in the FZK and in the workshop committees, as well as group 
organisers. A change of personnel should, as a rule, occur only during re- 
elections. 

All trade union organisations must use the present campaign of re-elections 
into the FZMK in order to maintain in office the better workers, and in order 
to verify whether the decisions of the Ninth All-Union Cungrcaa of Trade 
Unions are being carried out. 

29. The most important task of the oblast departments and of the TSIKS 
of the Unions is the selection of chairmen of the FZK. For this work must bo 
put forward trusty persons, who enjoy the unquestioned support and authority 
of workers in the factory ; their level must constantly be raised, they must 
be freed from petty supervision and from functions which are alien to them ; 
constant care must be taken of them and help must he given to them in their 
work. 

After the conclusion of the re-elections of the FZK in the undertakings, 
short courses (without taking them away from their work) must he started 
for trade union group organisers, for memberH of the workshop committees 
and of the FZK. As from January 1933 a network of primary trade union 
circles for new members of the trade unions Is also to be started. 



XI 

APPENDIX TO CHAPTER III (see p. 146) 

The Collective Agreement (KoUdogovor) of the ¥ raising -Lathe 
Works at Gorki for the Ymr Hf'i.'i-JUIjd 

Thk elaborate collective agreements (Kol-dogo vur; annually entered into 
between the managements of the industrial enterprises in the I 'SSli and the 
trade uniem organisations are unknown to the western world ; and have 
apparently never been translated. We therefore print, nearly in full, the 
translation that we have had made of a characteristic sfHtcimen from our own 
collection, whirh no one but a student of trade unionism, or of industrial 
organisatioi), need trouble to read ! It may be explained that the unfamiliar 
word “ frais<* in.*ans (Sew English Dictionary) “ a tool used for enlarging a 
circular hoh* ; aKo, in watchmaking, for cutting teeth in a wheel A 
“ fraiHing-lalle* j i<'‘^umably a lathe bearing such a tool. 

(*OLI.Kt'TIVK Aoiu r.MKM OF THE WoUKERS, THE EnGIN'EEKS AND TECHNICAL 
PkRS(jN.\M. (ITR) AM) THE EMPLOYEES OF THE FrAISING-LaTHE WoRKS 
AT (Jop.Ki i Ni/iim N. ;c:oKOi)), FROM March 1, 1933, to March 1, 1934 

I. Mutual ( tKiiaatinus io the Carryiwf-uut oj the Industrial and 
Financial Plant 

1 . It is thr fundaiiM-ntal aim of the present agreement to carry out the six 
instructions of < '<eura<l“ Stalin, the resolutions of the Ninth Congress of Trade 
I’niiins, and of tl.v January IMt iium of the Central Committe'* wid the Central 
Control CommisMnn nf th.- All-Russian Communist Party ; to ensure the most 
succeiMful fiiltilnienT nf th*' ]ndu>tria) ami economic duties of the undertaking 
during 1933 tin* lir^i \rar of tin- Second Five-Year Plan — and, upon this 
basin, the continuous i!n|.rM\ . nu nt in the material and cultural condition of 
its workers, enginoor.s an-i te chnical personnel (IT^) and employees. 

2. In ordor to carry out tie -;.- tasks the Administration, the Factory Com- 
mittee (atavkom). the worki r*'. th»‘ engineering and technical personnel and 
the eiiiphivees iindertak»‘ t^i on^urv tlie unconditional fulfilment of the quali- 
tative and (plant It at i\ r nulices of the industrial and financial plan by 
strengthening the proh tarmn labour discipline, by the further development of 
Hcwdalist forms of lab(.)ur sm h a.-* .‘'ocialist emulation, shock brigades (udarni- 
chestvo), count^T in lu'^tnal .intl eonotnic plans and cost -accounting brigades, 
and by the most speed v ma''tering of the technique and of the planned capacity 
uf the e<|uipment . 

(Here follow detaih'd tablet of liuliees of Output, lmlico.s for Increase of 
Proiliictivity. and Statistic s of the Fa('tory Wage Fund and its distribution.] 

3. The Administration undertakes : 

(а) To transfer the baste productive workshoixs to the system of coat- 
accounting not later than June I. 

(б) To give instructions as to production to ilie workshojia for the foOolfilig 
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month not later than the 25th of each month, and to each working-place not 
later than the 30th. The Chief of PPS is responsible for this. 

^ (c) For bringing not later than the 20th of each month, before the Factory 
Committee (zavkoiu), a plan showing the proposed productivity of labour, 
and the wages of the piece-rate categories of workers, with information as to 
the execution of the financial plan of production of the undertaking. The Chief 
of TES is responsible for this. 

(d) For carrying out measures for instituting personal responsibility at 
all points of the work, and for establishing the clear rcs])on8ibility of each 
worker and employee for the work given to him, and for the property entrusted 
to him. For this purpose, not later than May 1 : 

(1) Workers must be allotted to definite* working- places and definite shifts. 
The chiefs of workshops are respon.siblc for this. 

(2) Definite equipment and tools are to be attached to each worker, and 
i definite task fixed for him. (Chiefs of worksho])s are responsible bir this. 

(3) Definite members of the administrative and technical personnel and 
>f the serving personnel are to be attached to definite groups and sliift.s of 
jforkers. Chiefs of workshops and of the Dejmrtinents of the Works Manage- 
uent are responsible for this. 

(4) Individual responsibility is to be e.stahlished for dainagi'ii gooil.s, s|>oilt 
naterial and breakages of equipment, for the quantity and tjuality of the 
inished product, and of the semi-finished goods which are passt*d from one 
lection to another, and from one workshop to another. Chiefs of workshops, 
ind of OTK, OGM and OPP, are responsible for this. 

(5) Preventive repairs are to be carried out according to plan, and the 
'epairing .staff is to be attached to the objects to be repaired. The Chief of 
3GM is responsible for thi.s, 

(e) To consider within ten days all proposals for rationalisation sent in by 
)roducticm conferences, workers, engineering and technical piTsonnel (ITK) 
ind employees, and to inform within the same pt*rif>d the author (d each pro- 
> 08 al as to the results of the proposal. 

Within twenty days after a proposal has been uccepu d, to determine its 
economic effects and the premium to be given to the author of the pro)M.)sa1, 
in pursuance of the ruling as to pr^miium.s. 

To establish the period within which each accepted proposal i.s to be 
introduced into the scheme of production, and to fix the persons who are to 
be responsible for its canying out. The Zav. Ilriz. (factory invention com- 
mittee) is re.sponsible for thi.H. 

(/) To start keeping systematic records of the work done by sh<K;k 
brigades and by those engaged in .socialist competition : an<l to present to the 
Factory Committee information as to the results of their work not later than 
the 10th of each month. The Department of Ma.s8 Works i.s responsible for 
this. 

{g) Not later than within twenty ffays from the moment of receiving 
notice from a brigade that they wish to be transferred to cost-accounting, to 
determine from the point of view of the conditions of the technological process 
the possibility of transferring the brigade to cost-accounting ; and, within the 
same period, to prepare the necessary conditions for this, and to take the 
neoesaary official steps for the transfer of the brigade to cost-accounting, 
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including the making of the cost-accounting agreement. 

The premiums are paid to cost-accounting brigades in accordance with the 
typical ruling as to cost-accounting brigades by the Commissariat of Labour 
and All-Union, Central Committee of Trade Unions. 

The calculations of econoniicH of premiums for the brigade are done every 
month. The proiiiiuruH are ])aid at the same time as the wages. 

(A) To give premiums to the udarniks (shock- brigaders) and to the engineer- 
ing and technical p<‘rsorinel (ri’K) of the udarnik and cost -accounting brigades, 
and of separate workshops, for the best productive nisults of tlieir work ; for 
exceeding quantitatively and qualitatively tlieir tasks ; for showing initiative 
in developing socialist comj>etition ; and for exceeding the produf'tive and 
financial ]ilan 

rn-miums are given to pupil udarniks in the same way as to a<iult workers 
for be.st progress at school and in production, for carrying out ahead of time 
the cost-productive ]>rugrammes. etc. Nominations for receipt of premiums 
are brought forward by the Administration and the Factory (.'ommittee. and 
are discussed at the works}H)|i confcrenee.s and at production conferences. 

(i) To ensure the provi.sion of teclmical guidance for night .shift®, and the 
provision of servi' c< to the workers, in the same way as it is done for day 
shifts. 

4. The Factory Committees undertake : 

(n) To <irgani.se their polithal ma.<® work and productive work in such a 
inanm*r tliat. by means < ^ proper regiilati<in of \vaL»cs. regulation of labour 
aiul daily tare for the living and lultural n«*eds of the worker, tie* carrying 
out of the productive tasks of the undertaking is eIi^u^od. 

(h) T<» ensure the carrying out. in w'ork.®lK»p.s and among groups of workers, 
of <’ultural-fK»)ilicaT w<irk. and of social di.^ciplinarv ac tion as rciiards jw^rsons 
who break the rules. 

(c) To mobilise the revolutionary watch fulnc.ss of work^'r? a> regard.« the 
IMMictratum of alien cl^.ss elements into prod in t ion : to mobilise the workers 
for fighting every kind of theft, and to organise, in tiie workshoj^s. brigades 
for the ]»r*»ti'cii(in of sociali.st ]»rojH*rty. 

((/) 1’o take an a<*tive part, and to give direct help to the Administration, 
in carrving *»ut measures for the organisation of labdur and fixing of technical 
cjiiotas, and to (»rganise brigades in the workshops for assisting in the fixing 
of such quotas. 

(e) To ensure svstemafic direction of. and instructions for, the organisers 
of udarniks ami cost accounting brigades : to organise technical help by the 
ITK to the udarniks and cost -accounting brigades, and to workmen engaged 
in socialist competition : to organise the w’ork of production conferences 
according to groups and trades, making sure of the full particifiation in them 
of the w’orkers. of the engineering and technical jH^rsonnel (ITR) and of the 
Adniinistnition. 

(/) ftvstcmaticnlly, not less than^onee a quarter, to check the correct 
eXjHmditure of t he funds for the payment of premiums for socialist com}>etition, 
for udarnik work anti for inventions. 

5. The workers, the ITR, including the foreign workers (INS), and foreign 
specialists, and also the employees, undertake ; 
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(a) To strengthen labour discipline in every wayi to liquidate absenteeism 
and late arrival ; to get the utmost out of the working-day ; to achieve the 
fulfilment and even the exceeding of the tasks set, while simultaneously 
improving the quality of the output ; and liquidating stoppage^ and damaging 
of goods. 

(b) To take an active part in the production conferences as regards tech- 
nical problems, and in the improvement of production and organisation of 
labour. 

(c) The ITK and skilled workers undertake to pass on their knowledge 
and experience as regards production to now cadres of wrorkers. 


II. Labour Discipline 

6. In order to strengthen the socialist discipline of labour and to ensure 
the fulfilment and the exceeding of the industrial and financial plan, and of 
the tasks laid down by the Joint Plenum of the ( Vntral (.‘ommittee and Central 
Control Commission of the All-rnioii Communist Party as regards t he improve- 
ment in the quality of the output, lowering costvs of production an<l increased 
productivity of labour, the Administration and the Factory Committee take 
upon themselves the following obligations : 

(а) The Administration and the Factory (\unmittee undertake, as from 
May 1, to verify the measures necessary to adjust the regisK'rs of attendance ; 
of lateness at work ; of absenteeism ; and early lf?aving of w«>rk, bearing in 
mind the instruction of the (’ommissariat of Labour (Narkontrutl) us to 
registration of records. 

(б) The Administration undertakes to put in o}H‘rtttion without demur the 
decision of the Sovnarkom of the U%SSR of 15.xi.32 as to disimssals for 
absenteeism without sufficient reason.s. 

(c) The Administration undertakes, with the correHjHUiding orgarii»atio?is, 
to take mea.sures in order to im[>rove the means of communication between 
the undertaking and the w'orkers’ residences ; to abolish queues in the dining- 
rooms and cafeteria of tlie closed rooj>erative society (ZUK), et4 . 

7. The Factory (committee undertakes to carry out the luas-s political 
educational work for genuinely socyili.st labour discipline ; to i»rganise workers' 
brigades ; to verify, in the homes of the workers, the reasons given for 
absenteeism ; to make the persons guilty of encouraging absentee.H res|K)nsible 
for their actions. The Factory' Committees are held responsible if they ignore 
or fail to carry out in full the law as to absenteeism ; together with the 
Administration, the Factory rornmittee undertakes to roo|ierate in the im< 
provement of the personnel of register-keepers. 

8. The Administration and the Factory Committee undertake the following 
obligations as regards the creation of favourable conditions for Comrades' 
Courts : the Administration is to provide the necessary accommodation and 
the necessary material for the considerftion of cases ; the Factory Committee 
IS to cany out concrete direction ; to give regtilar instructions ; to provide 
the personnel of the Comrades' Courts from the l>est udamik workers ; and 
to free the chairmen of the courts from too many other onerous social duties. 
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III. Hiring of Labour, Trcmitfera, IHamwaU 

9. The Administration and Uie Factory Committee undertake to adopt 
drastic measures in order to discover and dismiss immediately alien clAs 
elements, not allowing them to ixmetrate into production. 

10. The recruiting of lahoiir is carried out in an organised way by the 
Administration, through making agroemeiitK with kolkhoses or organs of 
labour, and by attracting to pro<luction mcMiibers of the families of the workers, 
of the engineering and tec hnical |M‘rHonnel (ITK) and of the employef*s. 

The Administration makes th<* Head of tin* Department of Labour R^*eruit- 
ing responsible for taking on and dismissing w^orkers. 

The .Administration iinist, within lhr«‘e days, inform th<- Kactory Com- 
mittee of every new w'ork*‘r taken on : and the Fac tory t'cmnmtUM* ha< the* 
right to Icnlge a reasoned objection w'ithin three days cjf lK*ing so informed 

11. The Administration undcTtakc*.^ to sj>c*eify, iii their cjuarterly plans as 
to the reeruting «d labour, tliosc* employments in which wone*u shcaild be 
taken on in preference to men. 

12. In tillint* vua:iric*s the .Viministration undertake.s to promote to the 
most skilh'd woik, iii t:je erst in.^tance, tlicise iidarmk'^. W4>rker.s and einjdo^'ces 
who hav'e* completed their .studies at the pnif<*s‘'iorial tc’cLnologic'al coiir.ses, 
and {MTson.s who liavc* tlie long^-Ht records of work at the given undertaking. 

I'i. The* wVdminiHtratic»! undertakes to organise iiitrodiKtor\ courses, and 
to tram in them all nev^I\ ‘taken-on workers ami em].ioyc*es, both w'lth a vdew 
to acNjuainting iliem witii the peeiiliantie.- of production and to their obraining 
the teclmieal knowledge wliich IS neeesHarv for work in tl*o »-stablishrnent ; 
the programme to l>e agreed in consultation with the Factory ( ommiTtee 

.Vttendare'e at these e<»iir,ses i.s conipulsc^ry for all jktsoiis on their being 
m*wly taken on to work. 'J'ln* Tecdunca! Propaganda and the.^tafi l)e]>arTment 
an* reHj«)n.*4il»le for tliH 

14. A wcuker who, for reaxm.s vi production, is tran.sferred to work paid 
at a lower rate ha.s a preferential rndit to return to his old work if that is 
resumed w'lthin two months fri»m the day of his transfer A jKfrson w'bo is 
t ransferrecl on aeicunt <»( illne.*v to light work has. tuj convaleseenco, the same 
right. The Heads id Woikshop- and DepaYtmeni.v are respimsible for this. 

ITi Workers ami eiuplovees who have been absiUit from Wi*rk during not 
more than two months on ac'count «d lUnen**, and then return to work, cannot 
bii refused einploviiienl (thi*< i.s e.Xilu.sive of leave of absence for pregnancy and 
confinement). 

Workers who have h'st their capacity to work as a result of injuries received 
at w'ork, and workers who are being pensiom d, may be dismissed only after 
their incaiicitv for employment has la*en established by a medical control 
commiiiaiou. and only when a leaving grant is issued to them according to 
law. The t’hief of labour Kecniiting*and Dismissals is resjumsible for this. 

16. McmlH?r« of factory, workshop and shift committees, workers of the 
workers’ pari of the^ Workers* (’ontrol ('ouimission (UKK), members of the 
factory bureau of the engineers’ and tindmicians' section ilTS) and members 
of tho Conirades* Omrta cannot bt* dismissed or transferred to other work 
without the sanction of the higher trade union organisation. The Chiefs /if 
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Workshops and Departments are responsible for this. 

17. In dismissals of superfluous labour force the following are given pre- 
ference in being allowed to keep their jobs, other things being equal : udarniks, 
ndsmbers of the trade union, women who have dependents, iner|ibers of families 
of persons called up to the Red Army, workers who have given long service in 
pr^uction, and persons to be called up to the Red Army in 1933 


IV. Tra%H%ng of Staff and Technical Kducatton 

18. Within the limits of the funds allocated for this in tlie industrial and 
financial plan, the Administration undertakes : 

(a) To impart to the workers the compiilRorv minimum of technical know- 
ledge within the (leriods set out in the plan, making sure that these courses 
are provided with premises, leaders of study circles, and the necessary teaching 
equipment and materials The workers in their turn undertake to attend 
these courses, according to the technical minimum programme, not Ii'hs than 
once in six days Absence Irom courses is ctmsidtTed to be equal to disn'uard 
of the rules of internal order and labour discipline 

(b) To provide a<leqiiate accommodation and upkeep for a t*s hnicul 
library 

(c) To bear the expiMises <»f protluction excursions (f‘diuan*mal MMt'^J uf 
workers up to the sum of 1 <hmi roubles, ami to agree the list of |>«*r*»(UiH to be 
sent in each case in consultation with the Factory (’ornmittee 

(d) To pay the f«‘es of 13 workers at technical f <»rresponden< e ( ourse^ and 
to organise constant technual advue for all workers 

(e) To subs<'ribe to tec him al [lublirations in their own language for foreign 
workers. 

To j>rovide with intefpreters ihoHo |>rodu(tion conferenr in vil it h f*)r»»ign 
workers and .specialists and worker-* belonging to national ininoritie** |»artn ipate 

To provide with leaders the nrt les of foreign ut»rki'rs and of w«»rkers 
belonging to national minorities 

19 The Vdmimst ration undertakes, during the (ourst* t»f F>3.*J, tt» train in 
the factory school (FZU) 120 pupils as beloin 

(а) To train and giv<^ refr«»shef courses m the factors and wcirks t our.seM, 
and in the workers’ evening s<’h*»o!s, ssithin tin* sttip* tif the funds agn*ed by 
the industrial and financial plan 

(б) In order to impro%'e the fixing of product nm quotas the Administration 
undertakes, within the limits of the fumln agreed in the iiulustnal and financial 
plan, to train and give refr^seher courses, during 1933, in sp'dal classes, to 
specialist clerk.s for calculating production quotas 

(c) Within the limits of the funds agre<Ml in the industrial and fmancial 
plan, to send w'orkers for instruction to courses outside the undertaking 

The selection of persons to be sent is made in consultation with the Factory 
Committee. 

Afote.— This undertaking is to be given official form in a supplementary 
agreement to be made between the Administration and the Factory Committee 
not later than May 1, 1933. 

30. The Administration undertakes to use the 10 , (Xn) roubles allotted 
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according to the industrial and financial plan for completing the enlargement 
of the factory school (KZU) and the production workshops attached to it, 
during the second quarter of the year. 

The Administration undertakers to employ in production the pupils 
have completcci their course of studies, according to their speciality, ensuring 
to them on their leaving the school the means necessary to raise tlieir qualifica- 
tions (attaching them to a definite working- place, giving them promotion as 
their (jualifications imjjrove). 

Tli(‘ pupils of the factory school (FZU) undertake to improve the quality 
of tlieir theoretical and practical work ; not to miss wilfully any jiractical 
work or theoreth-al instruction ; to carry on an unreconcilable fight with those 
who despoil Koc'iulist projierty (steal and spoil tools, materials, equipment, 
worksiiOp.H ami h*ctun*- rooms, l*-achmg equipment, books, cr>py- books, etc.) : 
to combat the spoiling of goods and stoppage.s ; to take an active part in the 
social and jirodiiction life of the undertaking, in shock brigade.*i. s<»ciali*it coin- 
[K^tition. rationalisation and inventifin.s, and in the work of production con- 
ferences. 

TIm‘ .Vdministratioii undertakes, not later than June 1. to create instruc- 
tional eomlitions fijr pupils in the practical work of j>roductjoii. It must 
attach th<‘f!j to higlily r^killed workers. 


W n 

21. The wage-rate for workers of the tirst eaTegory. for a sevcji-liour 
working (lay. fixed at ‘io l kopek" jM-r hour for time-work . at H o k«'*pek.s 
p(*r hour for |Ue< r work . and at 4'^ kopeks per liour for work»*rs on jtiece-rates 
emph»yed in operatuuis of tempering 

The hourly day rate for w(»rkers of the remaining catego.ne.v i.^ fixe«i in 
accordance witli tiie f(»llowiiig (‘ 0 (*tlici<'iits of tin* wage-rate scale : 

: 1 2 o 4 o ti s 

( 'ntjju'irnh : I 1*2 1 * to 1-75 2*1 2*5 3‘t> 

22 Ifiece-rate-; are cah'ulatcil in aecMirdain'e with the wage-scales for piece- 
workers fixing new* rates for as soon as quotas are reconsniered. ITitil 

the rec(»nsideration of quotas the existing piece-rates remain in force. The 
new scale mak(*s no automatic change in rjt(*s. 

2J. Workers are placed in the various catogorie.s ai'cording To the work 
they }KTform. Win n alhuating work, care must be taken to give it to the 
uppnqiriate categories of workers 

Individual alh»cation of workers to the categories of the wage-scale is 
carried out indepemlently by the chiefs of departments and workshoj>s. within 
the limits of tlie average coetVudent of the given departnnuu and workshop, 
in accordanr«* with the Ka t e.s- a nd-fi railing Directory in fotvo in the machine- 
building industry for lathe-making. Disputes between workers and chiefs of 
worksho|Mi and ilepartments as regards grading are dealt w'ith by the bcales- 
conflicts (Commissions of the department or workshop; if no agreement is 
reached, they are passed on to the Factory (\mtrol Commission (KK.K). 

If for thirty roniw^!utive days a worker has done work of a higher category 
than his <»w?n, and if he has produced the quota appropriate to that category, 
and if there is sufficient work in that higher category, he must be transferred 
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to the higher category, except when he has been replacing a worker absent 
owing to illness, or on holiday or on an official mission. 

If, however, for two months out of two and a half a worker has been doing 
wefrk of a higher category, and continues to bo so employed after that period 
has elapsed, he must be transferred to the liigher category without having to 
make application, provided that he has fulfilled the quota and that his work 
is of the quality appropriate to that category. 

In cases where there is enough work for a worker in his own grade, but he 
has, as an exception, been given urgent work of a lower grade, he has no right 
to refuse it ; but wages in such cases are paid according to the worker's 
category. 

In cases where a worker of a lower grade temporarily replaces a worker of 
a higher grade who is absent owing to illness, or on holiday or on an official 
mission, or is attending the terst)or (? territorial militia), the worker of the- 
lower category is paid for the work he is actually doing, without being trans- 
ferred to the higher category. When the |)erson wdiom he ha.s been replaeing 
returns to work, the lower-paid worker does not. when he returns to Ins former 
work in his own grade, retain the right to the higher wage that lie hud been 
temporarily receiving. When a worker does work only one category lower 
than his own, he receives only the payment of that category. 

24. For special categories of time-rate workers who ilo specially skilled 
and res|)onsible work of a category nut below' that of category b, the rate of 
category 1 is fixed at 40 kopeks per hour. Jiut when their wtjrk is poor in 
quality or not sufficiently productive, the chiefs of their workshops have the 
right to pay them according to the general rate for time-workiTs. 

For s{>ecial categories of time-workers a sfH*cial .system (d premium pay- 
ments is to be introduced to correspond w'ith the actual output of tlo-ir labour, 
and in pursuance of a regulation to be worked out by the managiuiicnt t4»getlicr 
with the resjxmsiblc Technical ExjM^rt Section (TK8) by .May !. 

In work where it is impo.ssibh* to kwp a reconi of tin* output of imu*- 
workers, they may be paid premiums bas#?d on valuation of their output by 
foremen and workshop engineers. The preinium.s are paitl to time-workers 
only within the limits of the moneys saved as a result of their labour, and from 
a fund specially set aside for thi.s purpose, within the limits of the wages fund 
sanctioned by the plan * The aiitfuint of this .sfXTial fund is lixed by the 
management l>efore the Uiginning of the month or quarter. 

25. Hourly day-rates for pupils of the factory hcIkm)! fFZl’). and also for 
individual and brigade instruction of the first category, are fixed at 18*5 
kopeks. The hourly rates for other categories are fixed in accordance with 
the coefficients given in the following wage-rate scale : 

Category : 1 2 3 4 

Coefficientu : 1 1*2 1*5 1*^ 

26. The management undertakea to admit pupils of the factory school 
(FZU) to piece-work as from the second year of their instruction, and at rates 
equal to those of adult piece-workers. 

27. Skilled workers who have pupils attached to them for instnictiou in 
production, and who combine this work with their own work in production, 
receive a monthly comjieDsatton by way of additional payment equal to 25 {)er 

of tbe pupil's rate. Half of tiiia is paid monthly, and the rest at the end 
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of six months if the pupil passes his test. If the instruction is given in a 
brigade of piece-workers, the skilled workers who have pupils attached to 
them are coinpensatiMl in the same way. The same system of payn^nt 
applies also tv the training of adult w'orkers. In training in hrigades the 
management undertakes to attach all pupils to skilled workers. The output 
of pufiils i.s credited to the Stall l)e|)artiiient of the works. 

28. Workers in the undertaking who are undergoing instruction wdth a 
view to changing tlieir skilled occupation, or to improving tljejr qualifications, 
are jmid at the rate fixed for time-workers of ciit<‘gf)ry 1. 

29. The engineering and technical personnel are paid according to the 
Grading Directory for Kiiginefring and Techniral Personnel the Central 
Excciuive Conunittee of the Miichine-Building Cnion for maximum and 
minimum salaries. The minimum rate for the first categroy is l.*/0 rouldes. 
The salaries for eacli separate post between the fix<'d minimum and iiiaximum 
rates are fix<»d by the chiefs of departments and work.shops in accordance with 
the wages fund. D»fT»*rences of opinion are settled by tlie Work^ rr*’ Control 
(*ommis.sion ( KKK). 

Premiums f< r jiM-mbers of the engineering ami limcai jN'Csonnel and for 
em|iloy<*e'^ jri workslujp- ami works 4iep:inment> for overfulhlliiiL' the [tlan 
are to be paid in ac‘<"<irdam:4' with a regulation to [»e niade irv tlic works 
management by May I'l. The Technical Expert Seetioi> tTKSj is responsible 
f4»r this. 

Cntil '^uch lime a« state n-gulalion i- adiq*tiMi. tia* sal.ire ^ of employees 
and of tiie subordinate .Hiatl t.MUPi will be uccMr-iine to tjje >calv- of 1931*. 
and in piirsuafK*** of the ela’iviti(ati<in of emj*I<.yni**!!t attached to tic* present 
collective agreeim*nt. Within tiie limits of the wag» -fund f**r tins gr»mp of 
workers, ilunr salaries are ti.xed by tjje c hief'i of depart jneut^. and worksh(q>.s. 
(’onllu ts are settled by tin* HKK 

.'51 The Administration undertake^ to plat e on a pn^ce-rate basis all work 
Huitaide for the application of tlie pr«idui!ion »piota sv-item. and To raise the 
j^tTcentage of }>iece-\vork to ih«‘ total time worked according t»> the table 
given lielow . 

Percentage of piec4--work. 1 vn.I5:5 . To per cent 

,, .. 1 XI. 0*5 * , 

I ilU 

plan b»r the elle< ti\e introduetion of piece rates in worksliojis. and for 
tlifforent kinds work, is ap|M'mietl 

PitH'v-wn»rk must be carrietl <iut in ctmjum tu*n with the obligat4»ry ealoula- 
tion of the imiividmil output and ^•arni^gs <if cinh worker. 

52. Pit‘ce-wt»rk tate." (or work thme by brigatles are calculated on the 
priiieipio of tlivi.sion of hibtuir aectmling l4» the kind of operation and to the 
grade and skill of the workers invtdved The earnings arc divided among 
the memWrs of the brigade in pro|>ortian to the hours worked and to the wage- 
rate HCalea of the several workers 

Work will Ih* uinlertaken by brigmles whenever the conditions of the 
I'erhiiieal proceos. the rloaw* interlocking id the equipment used, or the 1>«'M u»c 
of the skill of the workers available, makers this advisable. 

43. If the time neceanAry for making appliances, equipment or tools loi^a 
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piece of work has not boon allowed for in fixing the quota, or has not been 
included in calculating the piece-rates for this work, the price of the extra- 
work entailed will be paid to the workers over and above their j)iece-rato 
wages, as if it were a separate piece of work. 

34. When a piece-rate worker is transferred to other work within his own 
workshop, in his own trade and category and to the sanu^ kind of bench, his 
work is paid at the rate pro])er for the new work. No notice need be given 
of such transfer. 

When a worker is moved from highly specialised work to other work, 
although it be of a lower grade, payment is made according to the work done. 

35. In return for the wages paid to them in purMiiance of the present 
agreement, the workers undertake to achieve the quota of production laid 
dowm by the w'orks manairement, the work done rnrresponding in ipiality 
to the technical conditions. RejHMited failun* to fulfil the quota of output 
without good reason, or a product inferior in cpiality to that iiuidi* pt»ssihle 
by technical conditions, due to the worker’s negligence, will lead to reduction 
to a lower category, or to ilismissal. 

36. Disputes betwet'ii workers ami the Adtnini.stratmn about quotas of 
output, or calculation «»f wage-rates, are dealt with l»y the RKK. 1 util flu* 
dispute has been dealt with, the worker has no right t«i refust* to do the work 
allotted to him, though he may disagree with the wage-rat** or the quota of 
output, 

37. The Administration undertakes tii<*arry out to tlu* letter the <-4m«litioiis 
as regards the cah ulation of wage rates ; it und«*rtakes ni)t to permit o\er- 
s[)cnding of the wage-fund, and not to mak»‘ any additionjil [*a\ment-» which 
have not already been provideil for by the Uw i»r the ctilh rtiNf agreement 

The Factory ( ommiwee (ZK) undertakt's to keep Nyst^'inatu wateii, and 
to estabti.sh the most rigid contnd, over the eorrei i use of thr wage-furul, bt>th 
as regards separate groups of workers and workshops and tiie work*' ai a whoh* 
In all cases where the wagen scale discipliiu* has been broken, or where the 
wage-fund has been over-sprit, the Factory t’ominirT<-e iinderJak*-.-^ to rak»‘ 
all measures to stop these irregularities ami t<» report them to tie* higiicr trade 
union organisation, while at the same time seeing tiuit ilie culpnt.s are i>nuigiit 
to justice. 

38. The factory management (Zl ) undertakes pay from its own 
resources the salary of one wage-rate clerk for the Factory rnimnittee (ZK) 
and one clerk to calculate the output quotas. 

39. Wages are paid twice a month, outside working liotirs ; on the liotli 
of each month for the first half of the month, and <»n the lt»th <»f the following 
month for the second half. Payments will be marie first to tbo.^e worksboj»s 
which have over-fulfilled or fulfilled the programme of production. 

VI, f*rrf4uclinn 

4(). Production quotaa are worked out by the .Administration as f*>r a 
shock-worker, upon a basis of maximum utilisation of equipment, anti of 
making allowance for unavoidable atopi^ages, for a normal |M*rcetitage of spilt 
.goods and for time lost in necessary rest during working hours. 
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41. In order to ensure the proper organisation of labour, the Administra- 
tion undertakes : 

(a) To introduee during 193.‘i the production (juota Kyntem. accordinjf to 
the table giveil below, in the following jiercentHges of work : 

liy l.vi.33 . . j»r*r rent 

,, l.xi.3:i . . . -00 

,, 1. i.3i . . 

(/>) To organiHf inst ruction in production, ho lliat ff^r ear h le w production 
<pn)la 11)0 worker is properly trainerl in the inethodK uprui wlneji the rjiiota 
to be fulfilled is bartod. 

(r; To keep eount iif the carrying out <d the rjUfita- in kite! (nor ar<-orrii!ig 
to the wages j»aid). and also to keep count of the tniie taken i<» carrv (*nx tii.* 
(jurita. To an.'tlys*' rlaily ih** carryifig out of tli*- «|Uota-. anrl to k»-ep watch 
over the conditions iiiion which thr qinUa*' were calculated ; ^intuitan*'Ouslv. 
to let the Workers have their inst nntioii cards, taking eare tiiat ihc'se are 
issued for nia^^ work in the first place 

(r/j '1 u fOmt‘h‘t» the re<'ords nf each Iteiu of e<p]lpn;ej,t iJOt lal^'T tiian bv 
.luly 1. '! he Sc'ctU'ti * 'I 'I’echnnal Noriii*' (STN ) ^^ re^jionsi hie fnr t his. 

1‘J. C/uotus of product loij and pi»-< «- rate^ cah uhiiion^ will r»e c:onsiaiuiv 
rc*M.*'CMi fur planning pur}Mi‘.e> during tiie ♦•ntin- jM-rm,] that thi- collective 
agreeiiirnt i-^ iii fore-. . 1 . d ihi- rtiUHt m-'Un* the coiiipleT^. fuinliing o» the 
indices given in tie- pl.iti and an sn^ in ttie pr^Mlin tivny of iabmir at 

wages fixed by t}j«* plan TiiC plan of jt-vi-mn of •piota** will be j»repared bv 
the inatiagetiicnc of the s^ork*' and 1 ^ t»» be agn-ed m i oiisuhaUon witii tin.* 
Factory ('oniinitter (/K» not lat»*r thaii tiic In iv. atid is atta* h**d to tiie 
collet iiv*‘ agre-unent lb*<iu<e(i ^juotaK u.M^x b*' Tt-vi-^^'d iiniie-diatclv . in c»r'ier 
that tli*-ir coiisid.'ra! eu; '%i.ojild b»* t oi:.pi**T< d ie*t later than I • 33 

T[»e rrMscfl piann«’tl *jUof,i^ar*- fixed for oii.* \ .‘ar Karii*'; :» i‘o:isid* ration 
.of tjuotas i*' }M-rnij-^'*io!e o!»i\ wiefe «.«.nie Teehtjological proi ha-' been 
changed, where method’' of ratJoCi.in-ation have bec-n adopted, an-1 wlicre 
technical impros efuruit.' atid ;n.])ro\ einent in orgaiu^tition h.ive i)een iiitro- 
duc e.l, so tiiat ttie pfodin ’jvitv of a w«»rk*'r’‘* labour :u\< iicf-n ire roa^etl For 
Work to winch the produ< ti'»n ipiota sy'*** !^ is i** ing*a)‘piied for the hrst time, 
the quotas of prodmtiOiii an<i the wage-HiaicH will l»e recouHidertni by the 
Adnninstraf ion after tiie\ have* been < iict kcnl in practice tor a of not 

Miore tlian three montii**. aft4'r wincii !in*y wid ice fixed for oiie year l^Kiotas 
of proiluction and wage alc" tixed b> the works management tor ba^ic aiul 
repetition Work will !**• biinigiit to the' n*»tn‘e of the worker^ in tiie workshops 
and coininunicat4al tt> the Fmttirv ( on.mittca t/Ki i»efort* being inTrodiuvd, 
After Hcveii dttvs tliejM' fjUota'* Iwcoinc* cqsTativo. 

43 Where output is nuTeased as u result of iniprovemcntj* intr\vtlnced by 
a worker on his c»wn initiative, the Administration has the riglit to reconsider 
the quota of prcHiuetion with a \ iew to ftiising it : and the inventor. irresjM’ctive 
ol the pnuiuuni already paid to him. will work on at the <dd wage-rate for three 
montha after the inij^oveineiit haj* Ixvn earried out, hor all cuher work in 
tliia, the w-age-ratea will Ih* rec'onaidered at tin* same time as the pn>duciion 
quotaa. 

44. In giving out piece* wrork to the workers, the .\dminist ration ini&i 
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accompany it by an instruction, showing the piece-rate wage and the time to 
be taken. When he receives new work, the workman must baud over his 
instruction, showing the work he has finished, together with that which he 
has not yet completed, to the foreman. 

If additional paymentH have to be made as a result of changes in the con- 
ditions upon which the quota of production was originally calculated, they 
must be made in accordance with an additional payment sheet, showing the 
reasons for the additional payment, the sum payable and the tiiiie for which 
the additional payment is being made. 

45. The working of overtime, as a rule, is not j>ermitted. Task work is 
not allowed. All work outside regular working hours, by whomsoever initiated, 
and irrespective of the juiyment to be made, i.s permitted only in t?.\ceptional 
cases, in the order and for the reasons laid down by law (such as shipwreck, 
and disasters due to the forces of nature, etc.). Overtime work is jHTinitted 
only after the paSxsing of the relevant rcsolufion by the all-factory Workers' 
Control Commission (RKK) and after .sanction fi>r this has been obtaine»i from 
the workers’ inspectorate. It is not |H'rmilted to compcn.sate for overtime 
by taking time off iluring working hours. 

46. Payment for spoilt gooils and time lost owing to breakdiiwn.s in 
machinery is made in acconiance with the exi.sting h^gislation dealing with 
this subject. 

47. Siijiplies for wtirkers and their living conditions : the .Vdimnistration 
undertakes : 

(a) To give financial assi.stanee to t}i*» cIos*m1 rooj)»Tativr .s»)ci» ry (ZRK) 
within the limits of the sums ear-marked in the industrial and tinam ial plan, 
in order to enlarge its circulating capital, t(» increase s»‘lf supplies and to 
improve the foo<I provision. 

(b) To give the accommodation nere.ssary for dining-rooms and cafei4*rias, 
and to provide -according to the lists made out for the suburban farm the 
means necessary for help in building a st<»re-house for ket*ping vegeialdes, for 
building piggeries and rabbit hutches (see .section relating to luiilding of living 
accommodation). 

(c) To give active heip to the clo.sed co(»perative .society (ZKK) during 
the whole period of the o[>eration of the collective agreement, l)y providing 
traction power for sowing operations in connection with the works. 

(d) By April 15 the works management will put one motor-car at the dis- 
posal of the closed coojierative society (ZKK), the latter being rcspon.sible for 
pa}riDg for the staff required and for repairs. 

(e) To help, within the limits of the sums set aside for this purpose*, in 
repairing the premises occupied by the canteen quarters (kitchen, dining- 
room^ store-houses), and to give every assistance in adapting and re-equipping 
these premises with a view to providing the be.st possible service to the workers. 

To give regular and timely information to the dom'd cooperative society 
(ZRK) as to the carrying out of the industrial and financial plan in the work- 
shops, and to find the necessary means, from the. internal resourc^ts of the works, 
in Older to ensure priority in supplying the shock-workers. The mobilisaitou 
of such means to be worked out in consultation with the sh(M!k-workers. 

e 48. The Administration undertakes : 
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(а) To give help and assistance in the organisation of collective and indi- 
vidual non-subsidised farms. 

(б) To organis(>i dining-rooms and cafeterias for evening and night shifts 
in the same way as for day sliifts. 

(c) The works management undertakes to inform the organisations which 
supply wood for fuel of their requirements in good time, 8<i as to ensiire 
ad(M|uate supplies of wood to the work«Ts for tlie winter, at ral^^s fixed by the 
higher organisations ; they further undertaki* to give every hel ji to the workers’ 
collective ofTorts in organising self-supplies of fuel. Tlie management under- 
take to make sure that the residences for single workers and for pu[Mls of the 
factory school (KZU) are ade4|nately heated. 

(d) Within the limits of tlie estimates, the rjiaiiag<*riient und»‘rtakv to rnak^* 
sure that the pupils of the factory school (F/T). who livf* in the residences 
attached to the W4)rks, an* siipjihed w'ith bedding, tea equipment, etc. : that 
they havi‘ baths free fif charge, not le.ss than twice a rnoiith. in the works 
baths. They iimlertake to ha\e the pupils' linen waslii*d free i>f charge, not 
le.ss than twice a month, and to continue to provide fre#,* breakfasts for j»oor 
]»U|)ils, twenty iii » uiober 

4‘J The Factory ('cnufiiittet* undertake.*. : 

(rt) To establi.^ih elT4M iive supervision (»f \Vf»rkers ov4*r shops, dining-rooms 
and other undertakings, and to sele<-r tidrty worker^ to .*.TrenL’then the per- 
s<mn«*l <»f the ZUK for ihi* purpos**. 

(h) To give practical assistanu* to th-* Admini'^tration in the organisation 
of self-.mipplic.s, by attracting to this the workers an<l ti‘»*ir families, on a large 
scale. 

(c) To improve the sowing, weeding and colh‘eti<»n nf tL«- harve'^ts in 
suburban farms by organi.sing an e\t*'nsivi' panit ipation in tins wc»rk of 
workers and their families T)ie suburban farms a- a wh ' iUUst produce 

tfUi.s of vegetable.s and 2t» Tons of meat, so as to impn^ve the j.rovi.sion of 
fo<»(l for tie* work4*rs. 

(»l) To give everv Indp to t he Administration in raising money increasing 
tin* turnover and for incre.asing the finaiu ial strengtli of tlie closed coofierative 
siH’iety (ZKK) (share reserve*.. re>er\e fund.''. «*’<* • * 

|r) To establish social control tivcr tin* selling prices o^ goods and (tver the 
issue of ration canis, ilnis helping tht* .\«lmmisTration to withdraw these 
d(»cuments fnnu slackers and «»tb*ntl»Ts against social discipline 

btt. The Administration undt*ri;ike'‘ 

(d) To build <l Welling' li4»UH<'s, out <»f tlie sum i»f I nuibies alh>cated 

for building <d tlwellmgs and cultural and siKial building*^, as fallows ; 
Repairs to housi^ N<». '2. To be eomplcted by l.vi roubles 

Repairs to houfw' No. 3, Ti* Ix' completefl by 1.vu..'k^ 

rompleting the building of Ionise No, ^4. by l.vii.'k'^ ‘J.Otsi 

(ofupleting the building of bou.se No. f». by Lx '>3 *LS..ss» 

Krection of new 8 apartment stone house, by I i.34 „ 

Kroction of (our no\fc* barracks, by 13 ix, Wt.tKH) 

Repaint to iHirrocks and lathe houw»s (list given) 

Road and «tn»et planning nnd construction (list given » 40,(Mt(4 „ 

fbiihoua^il and uiiual ofiices (details given) • 2tb00t) „ 
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vegetable barn and rabbit hutches for suburban 
farm ....... 50,000 roubles 

Water supply and canalisation (details given) l(K),000 „ 

Social and Cultural Construction : 

Adaptation of premises for creche, to be completed by 1 .vi. n»,(X)0 „ 

The allocation of apartments in houses belonging to the works manage- 
ment will be carried out by the Administration in agreement with the Factory 
Committee (ZK). 

Shot'k-workers, and members of the engineering and teclinit'al personnel 
who are shock-workers, workers in cost -accounting brigades, inventors, and 
workers of long service in the undertaking, will be given prit»rity in the 
allocation of dwellings. 

Apartments in houses which are being built will be aliocate<l to the v orkers 
in good time, so that the future tenants may share in the soeial eontrol over 
the completion of the building at the appointed date. 

The Faetory Committee (ZK) umlertala^s to organise systematic control 
and ample help to the working masses in carry intr out iiu-asun's winch would 
ensure in full the execution of the plan of construetnm. 

51. The Atlministratioii undertakes to la'ar tlie full cost of tlje orgarji.Hation 
and maintenance of the creche - as regards heating, lighting, supply of tM|uip 
merit, cleaning, medical consultations ctmceriuiig tiie children of \\orkcr.s. 
within the limits of the allocation made for thi.s [nirposc* 

52. To disinfc*ct periodically the residences attac hed to the* works. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) uiuh*rrakes to give iic*ti\c‘ h»*l[» in ensuring 
the smooth running of institution.H for the clnlclnm fd workc-rs, and to enliM 
the coojx‘ration of the paving-out centres of the social insurane** in the undc r- 
taking for this purpo.se. . 

53. The families of workers, of luernlKT.s of the enginemng and tec hmc-al 
personnel, and of em])loyc‘es who have clif-d as a t»'su1i of an }icci*i*‘nt at work, 
will l)e given assistance by the Admimslratnin in cm»‘ lun»[» Mini, ♦-•pial t«» the* 
monthly earnings of the decea.sc»d. 


VII. Improvements in f oj Dthour ns regnrds Ih/iUh 

54. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To observe strictly all rec|uiremeiits of pn*ventive c are as regards .safety 
technique and industrial hygiene in the erection cd new premises and in the 
reconstruction of existing workshops. 

(5) To carry out all the measures necesi^ary for the improvc-inent of the 
conditions of labour as regards health (safety technique, industrial hygiene) 
in accordance with the agreement made with the inspectorate of labour, and 
at the times stated in the agreement. 

(c) To provide all workshops with tanks of cooled, boiled drinking water, 
with mugs to them. 

(i) To provide waslistand.s for workers in workshops. 

The Factory Committee (ZK) undertakes to establish daily su|s«rvision 
over the use of means allotted for the improvement of the health conditions of 
Wtrk, and over the proper utilisation of the materials issued for this pur|>ose. 
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55. Working clothes will be issued, as laid down by the Cornmissariat of 
Labour (NKT) of the USSK. Washing, mending and disinfection of working 
clothes, and rejiairs to working boots, will be done at the expense of the 
establishment. Workers who are engaged in injurious oceujiations will hhve 
milk issucMl to fhem in the (|uantitieH fixed by the NKT of the L*SSK. Working 
clothes and all neutralising prej)aration.s are ih:su<‘d to pujjils in the same 
measure as tlii'V are issiied to adults. 

50. The Administration undertakes to provide lal aeeomiiiodation 
w'ith separate compartments for c lothes, so that eacli of the worker‘s mav keep 
both his own clothes and his working clothes in his own compart ui^nt. The 
eslahli.shmciit will replace, citlier in cash or in kind, all dollies lost, if they 
have been handeil over for safe keeping. 

57. The workers undertake tak»* (‘are of the working clot In*- and boots 
i»*<ued to tiieni, and aUo to hand over for .sake-k**epirig iheir own dothes, 
as w'ell as their working clothe*^ ami boot^^, according to ♦'si.ibli-ic'd ord^*r. 
Wlieii working dothe.s ami b(H»t.s are iloiie witii, or when a w<*rk'T i»'avos the 
e'itablishmeiit, tliey iiiu.st be returned. No new working ch»tli»'^ or boot-* will 
lie i-Nsued until the old ones are returned. 

5S. 'Idle .\d'i..ei»’ ration and tin* Fa<‘tory t'orninittee (ZK) un<h*rtake to 
submit to a preliininri'v professjonal tr'^t all puiuU to be adinitt^'d. and to 
havi* thmi im'dically examined r«*gularlv during th»'ir jM^riod «d in-'t rm tion. 

5t». d lie XdiiiinisiraTion iin»i‘*riak**s to organis** *-j»**cial .siiof r-lerin courses 
of iii^trm tion in ''af»*ty tMdiimpm, a^ aj»plied to th<“ ]•»*» iiiiarit]* s tht* given 
pro( <*ssev, fur ii.'u workers taken on Tiie w^irkers und'Ttak** to carry <iu^ tiie 
rule^ r**!.iting to t^'chmque. and to obH*‘r\e tii.* ii*T.*N^ary r»'*jUir'‘ii;ents 

as to hygiene in \v<»rking phn-e" an<j plates of ctiinnioii u‘'t‘ . aUo tt» notify tlic 
.\«lniimsi rati«»n in g<»od time of unprott*ett*d macidm ry. t>r of faulty pnUection 
<»f iimving parts. 

biH The .\tlininisi ration undertakes t<» mt*asure’* f ao n-tiut lion of 

tiecideiit aiel so hnes.s. 

Th*’ Kaetory (\imnilttee (ZK^ nml« rtakes tt» ni<»bilise the workers for a 
struggle against accitleiits and 'ickiies*'. ami tt> keep waTtdi-- thnmgh sjM^cially 
Sfdecti'd individiiaN and t he Si»t‘ial iii'j»ecTor of labour t hat t lie .VtiministraTmn 
carries out the measur'-'' ^eee^^a^y fur iiupr ivm^ tlie health cuiulittons of 
wt»rk ami safety tei hiihjiie. 

*>1 d he .Vdininisf rat ion ami the Factory (’oinmittee undertake to adtipt 
within a month all measures necessary to improve liu’ working conditions of 
the evening and night siiifts. m <*rder to ensure : 

(u) That tlie levelling ami night shiftvs have ade-jiiate atlministrative and 
teidniieal guidance 

(b) That ihev are supplieil. without any break, with materials, tools and 
lighting, 

(r) That the ventilating ns. cloakrooms and safety devices 

functiiin properly. 

(d) That the me<lu'al centre, the dining-rooms and cafeterias function 
projHTly. 

62. TIu' Farti>ry Committee aiul the .\<lminist ration umlortake to organise 
the distribution of a<lnusaions to sanatoria, health resorts and houses of iesf 

?2 
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— both those allotted to them and those bought out of the premium fund — so 
as to satisfy the workers, the engineering and technical personnel (ITU), the 
shook’Woikors and the inventors, in the factory, who carry out the requirc- 
mdbts of the plan and who stand in need of medical attention, or rest. 

VIII. Duties os regtirds Cultural irofjfe and Trade U nion Organisations 

63. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To provide premises suitable for oiiice work, ]>roperly e(|ui|)]>ed and 
furnished, for the Factory Coininittee (ZK), the various work.shop committees 
and the office of the engineering and technical section (ITS), and to pay the 
cost of heating, telephone service, cleaning, repairing and guarding, out of 
the moneys of the establishment ; and also to l>ear the cost of lighting, heating 
and cleaning the Ked Corners in the workshops and in the dormitories. 

(i>) The Administration undertakes to bear the cost of repairing, lighting, 
heating and protection against tire, of the club of the works, within tlu* limits 
laid down for this purpose hv legislation. 

(c) The works management undertakes to organist* Red Corners in No. I 
workshop, in the SGM and the factory school (FZC), m addition to those 
already existing. 

64. The Admiiustration undertakes fo provide, within the liimt.s .suiu iioni d 
in the industrial and tinancial plan, the meun.s for health work among the 
workers' children, and to take [#art in this work ; it also undertake-' to pruvitie 
accommodation for work among the PiontM*rs. 

The Adnunistratiou undertakes to make numthly (tayineiits, simultaneously 
with the payment of wages, t4) the funds of the Kuetory (oniimtter (ZK;, 
amounting for the first thousand workers to l*r> |M*r cent of the tottil wageM 
paid, and for the rest oftlie workers to I per cent of the total wages pahl. 
towards the upkeep of the factory school (FZ! ), and I |H*r I’cnt of the 
wages paid towards cultural work. 


IX. The Conditions of Work of the Engineering arui Texhnirnl Personnel 

65. In order to en.sut;^* the active influence i»f the entire body of the 
engineering and technical personnel (ITU) upon the practical soiutii>n of the 
problems of prorluction, connected w'ith the struggle for the new technique 
and for improving production, the engineering and technieal .seetion under- 
takes to achieve in 1933 the utiJi.sation to capacity f>f all latlevs, nmchiiies and 

, aggregates thereof ; t4> mechanise all labour-ab.sorbing proceases ; to see that 
workers and members of the engineering and techiiical fsTsonm l (ITU) are 
placed in the workshops to the best advantage ; for this purjxi.se the assistance 
of the appropriate highly trained s^K^cialists of the NITS, of the scientihe 
research institutes and of the higher technical educational institutions must 
be enlisted. ^ 

66. The Administration undertakes : 

(a) To issue by I.vi. an instruction which would determine the rights and 
duties of every member of the engineering and technical |mrsofinel according 
to the post occupied by him, so that the engineering and technical personnel 
IV&L) ^ottld be doing only technieal and production work. The instruction 
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as to the rights and duties of the engineering and technical jtersonnel (ITB) 
in workshops must bo worked out not later than May 1 of this year ; the 
responsibility for this rests with the Department of Rationalisation in the 
workrt, and with the chiefs of workahops. 

(h) To enlist the participation of the engineering and tedinical pTsonnel 
(ITS) in the Holiition of prohleins of planned recruiting and of rational utilisa- 
tion of the engineering and technical personnel (ITH). 

(»7. In cases of dismissal according to paras, in) and (b) of article 47 of the 
KZOT, the ineiiihers of the engineering and technical jicrsfiiiiicl (ITK) must 
have u month's notice in writing given to them When memhers of the 
engineering and technical fM^rsonnel (ITU) are flismisHeil for ca«'«ing nuiterial 
loss in production, the Adininistration und**rtake'i to apjioint an exp# rt coin- 
mission consisting of the representatives of the Administration, of tli** Factrirv 
(’ommittee, of the local hodvof t lie engineering and t^-ciinual |M r>^onii4d MTH; 
and of s]>ecialist experts. acc<>rding to tin* recommendation ui the higher 
organisations of the ITS. 

tV''. Memhers of the engineering and t4*chnical jicrsf»nn»*l (ITH; wjio work 
in workshops injurious to healtli liave a right to a<iditi(Mial hoiidays. and to the 
issue of wful.mg and iieuirali.'*ing preparations a- laid d<^»wn hv the 

Commis.sa: la! of Lahonj (NKT) 

filh The AdministratiiUi will pni\idc tin* ni*cf*ssary .sum*-, within tin* limits 
allocated for the purp<»se. fur improving the »jualiticati(Uis of the engineering 
workers as follows * jouiueys and e.\cur-iojjs within tin- r.'<SU and abroad : 
r»*fn’sln*r cours<*s and attendancf* at •-••ientihe and Tet ijiiir-al (onh r»-iices an<i 
cf>ngrcssi*H ; to aid the work of the NITS . for .study td foreign languages : 
for organisation and prfivision itf te<d»nical lil»raries and technical literature. 
iiK’ludmg fon*ign ]iuhlications (iii agreene*!!! with the enginef ring and tcdinical 
section (ITS and NITS) ; for the puhlishing work of tie* engifreering and 
technical section i ITS and NTrS), etc. 

Wln*n It is c<mtem|»lated to .s**ml members of the cnuinct i.ug and technical 
jierMumcl (I'rU) abroad or else\.here for tin* ]»urpos^. improving their 
qualilications. their candidatures will be agreed by the Administration and 
tin* Factoiv (’lunmittee (cngiin*ering ami technical scitinii) in consultation. 

The Adiuinistration und<*nakes to put at the ^^isposal of the engineering 
and technical ]M'rsonm*l (ITU) archivo. researcli .studies, etc. 

The mom* vs allocati'd for the work of the NITS will be liandt‘d over to the 
NITS within a month of tlieir allocation 

7t>. The Administration undertakes 

(fi) To provide tin* iieces.sarv re.shh*ntial acct»mim*dation. for tho.so mem- 
bers of the iiiginecring and teciiuical |MTsonm*l (ITH) wiio have cither not 
got any iit ail or in* batllv in need t*f it. i!» iu>u>es wiiii’li have been newly 
built or purchased, in addition to !lH»se hous»*s wliicli havt* already been sp^'oially 
$et a^side (or the eiiginei*ring and technical jM'rsonnel (IlHh 

lb) To make a plan not later tlan r>.v in agreement with the Factory 
f\jmniitt€'e (engineering and technical section) ZKlITS), setting a-side resi- 
dential arrommcxlation for the engineering and technical ^x^rsonuel (ITR) 
month bv month, together with a list <»( menibers of the engineering and 
t>eehnir4il iwraonnel (ITH) to whom such residential accommodation must be 

allotUsd, 
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(<?) To make sure beforehand that the necessary residential accommoda- 
tion is available for those members of the engineering and technical personnel 
(ITR) who are to be taken on, or transferred from other places. 

•((/) The Administration undertakes to provide six vacations in health 
resorts, with pay for railway expenses, out of the premium reserve fund, and 
to allocate them in accordance with achievements in production, according 
to the premium system, in consultation with the engineering and technical 
section (ITS). 

(c) The Administration undertakes to increase the funds for food sup))lieH 
in cases wdiere persons who are not members of the ITK arc attached to the 
ITR dining-rooms, so as to make sure that the increase in numbers fcil does 
not lead to a deterioration in the feeding of the ITH. 

71. The Administration and the ZK(ITS) undertake to see that the Ik**! 
possible use is made of the capacith‘s of foreign specialists in tlour own licMs. 
by providing them with suitable conditions for their work, by d‘‘\ch»pirig 
cultural and political activities among tln*m, and by giving them appropriate 
cultural service.s. 

72. In the summer time the \<limnistration undertak«‘s to provide boat 
transport fiK the workers and member*i <»f the engineering and terhnnal 
personnel across the river Oka to the Mysa. 

7.'J. The Aiimmistration undertakes to provifb‘ l»y May I aeeom!n»)danon 
for cultural services to the ITR in d\%elling-housf No I . to ♦•.pup and organi'ie 
a cafeteria on a ciXT-accountitig basis ; and to arrange for -nppli^s of t!ie 
seif-supply of tlie <‘losed cooperative society. 

7*1. The works management undertakes to provide r*‘gn!ariy. not 1. 
than onctf in si.v day.s, hoi wat^T for baths, ami to arratig*' for tlm cl'-anuig 
of apartments of the untnarneri members of the ITH. 

X. Th*' t>f thf ITH 

7n. To fulfil the industrial arul finaneiul plan as regartis ♦pninMiat iv 
indices, i.*\ to ensure that the jdanned increase of prcMluctivitv reaehes 
|H*r cent : to h^wer the cost of pnxluctmii , and to make sure that the output 
is of the requisite <juality • 

76. To bring about an economy of not less r)ian roubles liurmg 

1933, by using rationalisation metfuHls ami invent itms of the H R. 

77. To a.s?sisl in lowering the percentage of .Hfwult goods in ba^ic pro<iucf ion 

78. To lower stoppages due to breaktlowns of machinery to .3 rbo per <'ent 
of that .set a.side for repairs, by making compulsory ihe introduction of planned 
preventive repairs. 

79. To appoint 5(> ITR a.s social technical leaders to all production brigadi^ 
in the work.s, tviih an undertaking that they wdll give con.**tftnt guidance aim 
instruction and that they will ensure the use of cost-accounting in the brigades. 

80. To make sure that all basic production w'nrk.shop.s have completidy 
mastered in all detail.s the established technological process of lathe 582, 
with use of all appliances and s|>ecial tools as planned. 

^1. To give guidance in raising ^be qualifications of the workers (technical 
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minimum), and to select from the members of the ITK forty trained leaders, 
having organised a seminar for them ; to make sure that the teaching is 
given systematically, according to programme. 

82. To talj<> tlie greatest possible part in preparing teelmolrigical instruc- 
tions as to care of eipiipment and in the continuous elaboration of these 
instructions. 


XI. Witrk rif thi UK K and Chfrkxng of tkr Ctirrying-ovt of Itu 
f 'nlUrtirt AtjrtnMiil 

Tlio Factory ^ ’omiiiittcc (ZK) and tin* AfiniiiiiHt ration undertake to 
create all tin* conditionn necessary for the normal working' of llif* \Vf>rk«‘rs' 
(’ontitd (ominiMsifjii (KKK). ami for the immediate con^^id^Tation (within 
three days) of all <’fjniniunif*atnins rcci*ivi*d 

In order iinjir<»ve the work of the KKK, the ZK undertake tfi iin)»rove 
the ([ualitications <if the workers' |)art f»f the liKK. i>y ^dvintr tiiem Hhort-tenn 
courses »>f in.si ruction in lalxuir Icpslation an'i calculation of j»roductif>n 
fjiiotas, ^^o that hy ^iivin^; sy-^tematic instructnm^ the workers ami emjihiyecs 
will he rallied round tin* KKK. 

'I’lie Adniinistf,*t,.rn umlertakes to |irovide tecl:nical s<*rvices to the KKK 
hy its own ^talT. and to let the KKK have all tlie n.att‘rials necessary for 
settling I'articular |»rohlenis ; further, to jin»vidt* expert atlMce when 
rcfjuired 

Tic* Adnmnst ratmn arid the ZK umlertake to orttaniH.' a •'ysteniatic 
chei k iipfin the carryiiiu out of their mutual ohliLUitioiis. When the eo!l»‘CTive 
aereeinent i> ^lfrln^ed. the Administration and tiie ZK mU'*t take imme«l:ate 
ste|i^ to ^to|i the infriniiement. 

>o. Kvt*ry thrci‘ months a mass rheekin^ of the eatrryine out of the C(»l- 
lective UL'rei'ment IS undertaken. 

Individmil memliers id tie* \Norks management who are .» cuaily guilty of 
olIenc.’> atiain-'t this cfilletUive aereenient are hahli* to cnmir.al proi eeflings 
umler ariielc l.'ll of the I'K. Kach worker. ITK or em|»l(»ye»/ will he ]•unl'»h- 
aide a«‘< ordunr to the laid-* (d fine.s and |H*naltn*s. and will uNo he n*sjKUisiido 

to the t’omrade'.' Court and. us memhers of the tcade union, w their trade 

union orLMiiHat ion. 

St». The Ailminisi ruMon underiake.s to print this collective agreement 
with all its appt'iidiccs, and to dis^rihute n to the workers hy May 1. 

ST. New legislation j*a.s.sc«l during the ]»enod of tin* operation fd tliis 
cfdlei tive agreement will he himling upon ivoth the lontrai'ling parties. 

('huirmaii of the Factory t'onnnittee 

jZavkomi . Ka7.akov 

I)irecior of the Works : 1 ARANKC'V 

("hairman of the Workers t'lUitrid (KK) ! Sk.\H1I>on 
{ ‘hief of the STP anil ST : Minkrvis 


la.ir.2I3 
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APPENDIX TO CHAPTERS II AND VI (nee pp. 0.1-67. 324-348) 

The *Vr<r Constitution of J930 \copnplete text, leith a summary setting 
forth the Rights of Man) 

We are indebted for this adinirabie trannlation of the Rua^ian U'xt to Mrs. 
Anna Louise Strong, who has given a dozen years to the I'SSU. It is eiirioiiH 
that there is no official version in English of the Soviet Constitution, but 
English is not one of the eleven official languages in the US8H. Mrs. .Strong 
has examined seven translations, all made by staffs of i»x|>erts : The ^fosr^ov 
Xctvs translation (MN), the Cc»operative Publishers (Ct)), the IntiTiiational 
Publishers (IP), the Lawrence and Wishart (LW). the Inprecor (INP), a 
translation made by the Soviet Embassy in Wasliington (SE) and a tran>lati<>ii 
made by an English-speaking embassy in Moscow for official use (LKC). The 
first five vary considerably among themselves but tend towards a soviet i/,4*d 
English not always elear to tl o average n»ader : the SE tninslatinn has 
improved on mueh of their plirasing, fnit not on all. (Vote ihi‘ ungrammatical 
use of “ ITiion Republic '' for ei^ustituent republic.) The LKti make-;. 
imi>ortant improvement.'^ from the Htand|H)int of legal English, but tcn«is 
occasionally towanis a tn»»degal phrasing which violat4*s the clear simplicity 
of the Russian text. Mrs. Strong has earned our thanks by preserving th*- 
feeling of the original in a simple, direct and readabh* translation, meantime 
givdng footnotes to siiow the chief ditferences. The layman should thiM be 
able to read it without l onfujiion, whde the student may tra«‘e [w^ssibh* shatlcs 
of interj^retation as shown f)y rliilerent text.s. 

Amendments ma<b‘ by the Con.Htitutional t*ongrc-ss after [>opular di-'cus.mim 
have been indicated in the indented {M»rtions of th«» text. 

The footnotes are those of Mrs. Strong. Her btK>k, Thf .\eu Sovot Cun 
stitution [New York, llt'iT, p|>.). affords the best aciount of the c'nmmg 
of the constitution. 


TffK vSTKKTl KK t)K S<m ICTY * 


Articxe J : The I’niofj of Soviet SrM-ialist Republies is a niM-ialist state of 
workers * and peasants.^ 

* In other tran.dat ion a '* Orgn-nization " The t'irgftiit7,atu>n of Siiciety 

* “Workers'’ mearui imfustriii] workers, eoiitraiiled U»lh with »nd with 

white-collar employees. PropoftnL roiMie during the nation wide diM tiMiifai to it»rogrure 
^ inteHectnala “ in this articUr— :them wore va%>u» ftuggfwtofi phnwunga wrr«« ndecrieti on 
Uie groitod that this article given the eUas Yiaotfi of ^virt iMM'irty and that intellect tmls 
are not a sefiarato riaaii. Intellcetuahi are, however, inriudid in all fmworit and privileges 
of the Soviet state, uocler the ward “ tmdyaahchikhsya here tran«late<d working 
pMpfe". 

* I flhottld like to use “ farmer “ as that ia the generic term in Araeriea, as “ kreatyanin ” 
ia in Riuman, for all fienKina working in agrtcnlture, but 1 don't venture to oppose all 

•avdb iranabtora. 
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Artiolb 2 i The political foundation of the USSR consistH of eoviete ^ of 
working poople’e ^ dcputicM, which grew up and became fttrong as a result of 
the overthrow of the power of landlords and capitalists and the winning of the 
dictatorship o| the jiroletariat. • 

Akticlk 3 : All power in the USSR belongs to the working people of town 
and country as represented by soviets of working people’s deputies. 

Autic lk 4 : The economic foundation of the l^SSR coiisifits of the socialist 
economic system and the s^icialist ownership® of the tools and means of pro- 
duction, firmly estahlisheil as a result of the liquidation of the capitalist 
economic system, the abolition of ])rivate owfjershif) ® of the tools and means 
of production, and the abolition of the exploitation of man by man. 

Auticlk Ti : Socialist property ® in tlio TSSR ha.« eirle^r tlie form of state 
proj»f*rty (the wealth ’ of the whole |i<Mjple) or the form of cooj>erativ» *collective 
pro|M*rty (proj)erty of sejmrate c<illective farms. proj»erty of c oojs^rative 
ussoeiations). 

Akth’I.k : 'riie land, its deja»sits. wat^Ts. f»>rests, mills, factories, mines, 
railways, water and air transport, banks, meaii< of communication. large 
state-organi;. mI i.i-m • fiterpruvs (state farms, machine-tractor stations, etc.) 
and also tiie Iihmic hoi'^ing facilities in citie.s and industrial localities are® 
state property, that is, tlie wealth of the wliole people. 

AiiTn i-K 7 : Public f*nterprises in t<»lh'Ctive farms and cooperative organiza- 
tKins. with their livestock and equipment, products raiseti i»r manufactured 
by the colh-ctive farm,** and coriperative organuatiMiis, as w»*li as their ]»ublic 
sfructur»*s, c<mstitute® the }»ublic. .sociali.st ]»ro|M*rty of the cullective farms 
a!i*l codperative organization** 

A-^ide from the ba*4ic income frtun .**oriaIized collective farm husbandry, 
every collective farm h(»u.sehold shall liave for personal use a plot of land 
attar ln‘d to the liousc and, a.s jMTsoiial * property, the y husbandry 

on tin* |»loT, tin* hous<*. productive live>tock. pmiltrv, ami small farm tools — 
according to tlie statutes of tin* farming artel. 

Words *’ aside from tie* basic income from socialized col- 
lective farm husbaielry ” were arhhnl by the Constitutional 

Ct>ngress 

Aktu t.k s ; Tlie land lacupied by colh'ctive farms is secured to them 
without payment and ^\ltllout time himt, that is. for ever. 

The words “ without payment aiul ’* were added. 

* '* Sovw't ’* nu'ans " roiineil ”. 

* All other irAiidatioii** M»y "toiler?*’* wlueh in English niiplie.s heavy, exhausting 
lalvuir ; the Russirtn woixl iiu’.ire* all jn*rsons, including artist"' and scientists, vrho do useful 
Work of hand or hrain. Then* is no English e*tuivaU»ni 

* *' SoUtveniiiMt i.r. ’’ owruTship *’ or ‘ i»rot>i'rly I have chos« n now one. now 
the other, Aoi.M»rding to the English soniwN 

* “ ThNtt 4 iyMuye ” md the wiine woi41 as " s«distvenno*it ’ —implies wealth rathex 
than ownerwhip. 

* LEO giviw " shall l»e to conform to English lejial us,* ; I r^dain the pn*«ent i^nm 
U» conform with Stalin’# emphanut that tin* constuuiion r»'pnwnt^ attainmeiil# to date. 
In lat 4 «r paragraph# reiemiig t<i government proceiiurc I follow LK(» and al#o u#e shall 

* ** Ita own ”, ” tndivtdual “ private *' in variim* translations. 

*• ” Auxiliary eaUhliahment. or onlerprii#' ” in other translations t« tex^ preteniioui^ 
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Article 9 : Alongside the socialist system of economy, which is the 
dominant form of economy in the USSR, the law allows small-scale private 
enterprise of individual peasants and handcraftsmeii based on their personal 
labour, provided there is no exploitation of the labour of othei><. 

Articlk 10: The right of personal property of citizens in their income 
from work and in their savings, in their dwelling house and auxiliary husbandry, 
in household articles and utensils and in articles for {H*rsonai use and comfort, 
as well as the right of inheritance of personal property of citizens, is protected 
by law. 

“ As well as the right of inheritance of personal property of 
citizens ” was added in amendment. 

Articlk 1 1 : The economic life id the I’SSH is tlctermined uiul directed 
by a state ]»Ian of national economy in the interests of increasing tlie public 
wealth, of steadily raising the material ami eultnral standanl of tin* working 
}>eople. and of strengthening the imlependence of the USSIt and its capacity 
for defence. 

Article I- : Work in the USSR is a iluty ami a matter lH>iioiir for e\t‘rv 
able-botlied citizen, on the principle : “ He wlio doc.s not work •thall not «-at 

In the USSR the prineiple of sociali‘»m is realized : " From r;o h acj ordi! t: 
to his ability, to each acconling to his w<irk *’ 

* And a matter of honour *’ was added. 


t H \i»rKK 11 

THE STlinTrUE»» HE THE STATE 

ArtiC!-!-: 13: Tije Union of Soviet Sof IbjmblH’*' i.^ a f»ibra! -tat*, 
formed on the basis of the voluntary union of tio* foliowmt: Sou r .Soi lab'll 
Republics etpiiil in right'* ; 

The KiLssian Siviet Federated Socialist Republic ; 

The Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Kepubli»* . 

The White Russian Soviet S<f<‘ndisi Repiildie ; 

The Azerbaijan S<fviet Sociali.-'t Republic , 

The Georgian Soviet SiX'ialist Republic ; 

The Armeniaii Soviet S<Kialisl Republic , 

The Turkoman Soviet S^xialist Republic ; 

The Uzbek iSi^vict Sfx ialist Republic ; 

The Tadzhik Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Kazak Soviet Socialist Republic ; 

The Kirghiz Soviet Sociaii.st Republic. 

Article 14: Within the juri.Hdicti^n of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, a» represented by its highest organs of power ami organs of state 
administration, shall lie : 

Other trannUtions “ State r>rg»nizarion ", ' The Organ iroit ion of the Slate 
IP tranaiatton ; others give *' aamtemtion 

^ Shall from LEO translation, mmTt legal form implying rcimpulsiun. Other 
Ifaaslatkms use present tense. See note \ 
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» 

(a) BepTe»entatu>n of the Union in international relations ; conclusion and 
ratification of treaties with other states ; 

(/;) QuestionB of war and peace ; 

(c) Admission of new rejmblics into the USSK ; 

(d) Su|)ervision of the ol)H<*rvanc(* of the constitution of the USSR and 
ensnrance of tlie conformity of tlie constitutions of the constituent republics 
with the ronstituti<jn of the USSR ; 

(e) (Confirmation of changes of boundaries between corjstitu<*nt republics ; 
(/) t.’onfirin;ition of ibe formation of new territories and provinces 

as well iih new aiitonomouH n*p\ibli<H within the const it uent rejmblics 

This |»ara^'raj»h if) was addetl. 

(u. ( )rj/anizat i(>n of tlie def4*iise of the* USSR and the dir«*<tioii of all the 
armed force s <d the USSR ; 

(A) K<»ri'ien tra«le on tlie of ^tate moiiojioly ; 

(0 Protection of tie* security ai the «tate : 

I /) Kstabli^hmeiit (»f national e<‘onomie jilan- of the USSit : 

(/') t untirmatioii (d the iinitied state bud^o^t of the USSR a** well a*-, of 
the taxes and revenn*“‘ which ;io to fnrm the All-rnion.^® the repu)»lic and the 
local biid^f' ts 

{/) Aiiniini'^tration of bank.s. indu>trial and aeri<'ultural establishments 
and enirrj'rise'' and also of trading enterpriH.*s of All-Union iinj»ortance ; 

( //i) Adnmn-t ration of traii'^iiort and eoinn.uiiication.s ; 

(e) lbr*'<'ti<iri of tlo* i, on*«tary and c redit ‘'Vstem ; 

(o) Orjiatnration c»f state* insuraiiec* : 

'I'lie oriLUna! draft had “ c)f j.ropcTTy “ added ; tiieS“ words 
wi-re struck out. 

l/>) ( 'cmtractiiu' and irrantin<; <»f hmns : 

(7) Kstiiblishineiit of tin* fundaincTital principles for tlie use of land as 
w*‘ll a** for the ex}»h»itatinn of its eii-[»o>iTK, forests aiid wat< ■ ' , 

t^i K-^tabli>hment of the* liindamc*ntal pnncijtles in tlu* domain of educa- 
tion and |•ui)llc hc'alth ; 

(') UruMiii/ation of a single system of naticmal economic accounting ; 

(0 Kv? ahli^hineiii nf the principle^ of labejiir legislation ; 

{u) L**t:isla!ion eovtTnmir the oriianizafiim of courts and judicial j>rocedure: 

( riiiiinal and civil codes . 

(c) Laws rciiardiiiL' cit i/en>hi|M»f the Uniiui : laws concerning the rights of 
f(»rcigncrs ; 

(a) Parsing \1! I nion acts «d amnesty. 

Aktu i.f I') : The sovereignty of the constituent rc]>ublics shall bo 

** LK<i All ethers iw* ' union repnhlu- whuh is not only confiLsing 

hut iiiACi'urate, am ’ sovurnAAa " i-* an n<ijrt*ive. the >iAmo inu<lentA.lly. am translAtod 
“ fiHU'FAl " in ArtU’l*' Ul. ‘ rcilerat^'il rrpuhlic ' is a jhimmMc translation, hut con- 
Htifuent " IS the Kiigtinh word for “ iM'lonfing tt» and making up tho 1 nion , the exACl 
Oieantng of '* HoytiiriiA>A 

*’ Krai ” j(ii\en am ' temtor\ ", ’* ohlaMt '* am “ pnivince . following niAjority of 
trAnfflationM. 

*• All-Union, the »^tuivah*nt of * Fe.lcral ” in America 
** *" UiiitiiNl ’■ in nuw«t transUtiouft. 

*• " SbatJ “ frt»m I-K(l irAiwUtioii not^'M S aiul l.*k llernYforth ihi* k'gai farm 

will |i«> umchI without comment. The other tmiidAtionA wm ^ prx'wnt tonae throughout. 
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restricted only within the limits set forth in Article 14 of the constitution of 
the USSR. Outside of these limits, each constituent republic shall exercise 
state power independently. The USSR shall protect the sovereign rights of 
the constituent republics. , 

Article 16 : Each constituent republic shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the (leculiarities of the republic and be drawn 
up in full conformity with the Constitution of the USSJt. 

Article 17 : The right freely to secede from the USSR is reserved to 
each constituent republic. 

Article 18 : The territory of the constituent republics may not be 
altered without their consent. 

Article 19 ; The laws of the USSR shall have like force in the territories 
of all constituent republics. 

Article 2U : In case of conflict between a law of a const it u«‘nt republic 
and a law of the Union, the All-Union law shall prevail. 

Article 21 : A single Union citizenship is establi.shed f«»r all citizen.s <»f 
the US8R. Every citizen of a constituent republic is a citizen <»f the US»8K. 

Article 22 : The Russian »Soviet Federateil S«ieiali.st Itepublic shall ctui- 
sist of the following terriioriesS : Azov- Black *St‘a, Far-Eastern, \Vt*st Siberian. 
Krasnoyarsk and North ( aucasus ; of the pr4>vinces : Vormn /h, Ea^t Silw'ria, 
Gorky, Western, Ivanovo. Kahnin, Kirov. Kuibyshev, Kursk. IsMiingrad, 
Moscow, Omsk, Orenburg. Sarat4iv. Sverdlovsk, Northern, Stalingrad, <*le‘lya- 
binsk and Yaroslavl ; 4if the autonomous s<»viet s<»ciali.sr n publns : Tatar. 
Bashkir, Dagnestan, Buryat -.Mongolian. Kabardino-Balkarian. Kalm\k, 
Karelian, Komi. Oiim-an. Mari. .M»)nlovian, Volga (oTman. Nf^rtb Ossetian. 
Udmurisk. t ’hechen-Ingush, Uhuvash and Yakut . am! of the autonomous 
provinces : Adygei, .fewi.sh, Karac hai, Oirat, Khakass and i’herkess. 

Article 23 : The Ukrainian Soviet Soiialist Republic shall consist of tlie 
following provinces. VinnitsSa. Dniepro|)4'rrovsk, Donetz, Kiev, U<|es,Ha. 
Kharkov and (3iemigov*an<l the* Moldavian Autonomous S<»viet Stw'ialist 
Republic. 

Article 24 : The Azerbaijan Soviet ScK'ialist Republic shall include the 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Siiviet Sw:iali.st Republic ami the Nagortu)* 
Karabakh Autonomous Province, 

Article 25 : The Georgian Soviet »Sr)cialist Republic shall include tlie 
Abkhasian A8SR. the Ajar ASSR and the South O.wtian Autonomous 
Province. 

Article 26 : The Uzbek Soviet Socialiat Republic shall include the Kara' 
Kalpak ASSR. 

Article 27: TheTacUhik Soviet Sticialiat Republic ahall include theGorno* 
Badakhahao Autonomoua Province. 

•Article 28 : The Kazak SoviH Socialist Republic ahall conaiit of tbe 
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following provinces ; Aktyubinsk, Alma-Ata, East Kazakhstan, West Kazakh- 
stan, Karaganda, Kustanai, North Kazakhstan, South Kazakhstan. 

Akticlr 29 : The Arinenian SSR, the White Knssian SSR, the Turkoman 
SSK, and the Kirghiz SSH shall contain no autonomous republics or territories 
or provinces. 

< HAPTKK HI 

THK HJtiUKST** ORGANS OF STATE ROWKR OF TICK 
I NION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST KKFCBLICS 

.Article : The highest <irgan of state power of the 1 SSll is the Supreme 
Soviet of the rSSU. 

Article ,*il : The Supreme Soviet of the I’SSR shall ex* rei*-<' all Oh* ru^hts 
ve»l<'<l in the I nion of Soviet Sor-ialist Itepublicrt in ai c orriance with Artieh- 
M of the (Constitution, insofar us lh<*y do not. by virtue of the l oii'-titution, 
fall within tin* eom|H‘tenee of organs of the TSSK aecounlahJe to the Supreme 
Soviet of tin* I’SSIt, ij \ the l*re^i^llum of the Supr»uiie Suvit't of lie* TSSK. 
tin* ('oiincir-* of (Ajinmissar.s of the TSSK and the iVopie.s' (oin- 

mis-sariatH i»f tlie I SSH 

AR'IKT.E .TJ : The legi.-^lative poweT of the I'SSK sLail be exercii^ed 
e.\«*lusi\ ely by tin* Suprei e Soviet <»f the TSSH. 

Artht.k : Tlie Supreme S*»viet of tin* I’SSH sliail < onsi*-: of two 
chambers : the Soviet <d the Tnion and the Sovi.-t (d Natioiiahtn v 

Akticle 'U ; 'I’he Soviet of tin* I’nion shall he elected by tin* eitiz**us of 
the I SSK by electoral dislrh ts on the basis of oin* deputy f(»r vV‘*ry otx.h'KK) 
of the population. 

AinicLK :ir> ; The Soviet of Nationalities siiall l)e deetea by the citizens 
of ih** rSSl{ by cjuistitLent and autonomous rejaiblics. autonomous provinces 
and national regions on the basis of twenty-live deputit*s from each con- 
.slituen! republic, eleven d**puties from each autononnnis republic, five deputies 
from each autonomous i»rovince ami one «h*puty fnfin each national region. 

In the original draft thi.'^ read : “ The Soviet of Nationalities 

*• SF. (raiiMlntioo ; imvo “ Sii|»n»nu* The Riis.'imn worxi is “ \ ysshy , not 

I he same lut in " Supn'ine Soviet 

" Verkhovny .'“'oviet.’* 'rran»lat«'‘<i " Supreme Coiim il " e\eept in LEG Translaiion. 
Since all trandatiom* ii>e " S^o iet " every tht* Mime lUcv^iAn wor«i tvours, as 
'* village aoYict *. Ciuon of Seiiet Sn iahM r.e|mMi* •* ”. ‘ soviot.-t of working jiropWa 
<l4«piiiiea ■*, *‘ tlw» iwilitieal fouinlation of the I’SSll eon-^i^T^* of noviet#* it |>olitically 
eonftiHing lo change flinhli'iiU to " Council '* for the ^^nprt'me IkmIv of the hind, consisting 
<*f moiyi than a thiumaiul elreteii repn'jHuitatnei*, “ Count il * implie,* a .'•mall appointed 
IwmIv, accent uatea the contract wjtl» the pit>\uui« " t'ongrcsi* oi Soviet* . ami give* the 
impreaaion of a gomp of «lirtainrN *^r a retufti tt» capitalist deinw raey. I thondon' follow 
1 EG in reclaming the wnnl " So in ”, the form universal throughi^ut the entire structure 
of Soviet povrex, 

** Soviet XatYMintkh Kommiiwarov.'* I obtain ' t ouncil here since it is a small 
ikpl>fdnt<Ml body. 

” 8ea note 20. Same word here. 

•• *' Oknigii *\ aUo *' diatrteta Cf. note to Article U4. 
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shall consist of deputies appointed by the Supreme Soviets of 
the constituent and autonomous republics and the soviets of 
working people's deputies in the autonomous jjrovinccs : on the 
basis of ten deputies from each constituent , republic, five 
deputies frou\ each autonomous republic and two deputies from 
each autonomous province 

Article 36 : The Supreme Soviet of the TSSR shall be elected for a term 
of four years. 

Article 37 : The two chambers of the Supreme Soviet of tlie TSSU, the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, shall have equal right.s. 

Article 3S : Tlie legislative initiative shall belong in iMpial degrei* to the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 39 : A law shall be consideretl ad4)pted if passe^l by botli rhainlKTs 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by a simph* majority in oiu h. 

Article 40; Laws passed by the Supreme Soviet of the I’SSH shall be 
published in the languages of the constituent nquiblics over tin' signatures 
of the (‘hairman and Secretarv of the Presuliuin of the Supreme Soviet of 

the USSR. 

” In the languages of the constituent repul)liey, “ was atided 

Article 41 : The sessions of the Soviet of tin' Unmn an‘i tlo* Soviet i»t 
Nationalitie.s shall begin and terminate simiiltaneouslv. 

Article 4*2: Tfie Soviet of the Union ^hall eleel a ( Lairmaii "* m{ tloj 
Soviet of the Union and tw*o Vkc-< hairmen. 

Article 43: The Soviet of Natitmahties ».hall eleM a * Ijairman of the 
Soviet of Nationalities and two Viee-t ’hairmen. 

Article 44 : The ( hairmen of th** Sovi4 1 of the Union and of tie* Si»Met 
of Nationalities shall pn*siide over the nie»*tings t»! tji»' re'‘jM'eti\ •- 1 li.imber-n and 
regulate their internal f»roi erliire. 

Article 4o ; Joint sepflions ofd>oth rhamb»'r.s of the Suj)r«*me Soviet of 
the USSR shall be presided over alternately by tbe t’hairimin of the Soviet 4*1 
the Union and the (.'hairman iff the S4jvi»'t of Natumalitu's. 

Artkle 46: Sessions of the Supreme S4iviet <if the USSR *<ljall be eon 
vened by the Pre.sidium of tin* Sujirerne S^iviet of tlu* USSIf tw n e a \>‘ar. 

Spi^cial .sessions shall be eonveneil by the IVesiflium fd th** Snprt-me S4»vi**t 
of the USSR at its discretion or on the demand c)f <me of the loiiHtitui iit 
republics. 

Article 47: In rase of disagreement Iw^tween tin* S*iviet of the Union 
and the Soviet of NationaIitie.s the question .shall be referreil for setfleimmt to 
a conciliation comnimion formed on a parity basis. If the ecuiciliation coiic 
mission docs not come to an agreement, or if its decision does not .satisfy 4ine 
of the chambers, the question shall be c<msidered a secoml time in the chambers. 
Failing an agreed derision of the two rhaiiib»*.rs, the Pn*sidiiim of the Supreme 

" LEO o«M President \ 
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Soviet of the USSR ahall dissolve the Supreme Soviet of the USSR and shall 
fix [up] now elections. 

AiiTiCLK 48 : llie Supreme Soviet of the I SSR shall elect at a joint sitting 
of both chamU^rs the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, consisting 
of the Uhairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Sovh*t of the USSR, eleven 
\ iced’hairmeii, tlu! Secretary of the Presidium and twenty-four members of 
the Presidium. 

Original draft had four Vice-Chairmen and thirty-one 
ineml>ers. 

The Presidium of the Suprenu* Soviet of the USSR shall be accountable 
to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR in all i*s aetivitie.s. 

Ahticlk P.t ; riie Pre‘ii(liuin of the Suprerie* So\iet of tlie USSR >hall : 

(o) Convene the hi-s^ion^ r»f the Stipreine Sovii*t of tlie USSR : 

(/i) Interpret e.vislmg laws nf the USSR and issue deerees ; 

(r) OisMilve tin- Siipnuie* So\iet of the USSIt in conforrniTy with .Vrticle 47 
of the Constitution of the I SSR and fix [up] new eje< tions ; 

(d) Mold con>ultat ions of the entire p<*ople ( refereiidiirii^; on its own 
initiative «»r **11 to*- «l eiand of one of the ( oijstit uetji republics ; 

(e) Resrinci decision' and (*niers of the ('ouncil rjf peoples' t'oinitiissars 
of the CSSlt a?i<l tlie (‘ounciN of i^*op|es* Coinini>sar^ u[ the constituent 
republics in c:is»* tliev do not conform to tie* law ; 

(/ ) In tile mtervaU 1 * t\se»-n se'.vioits of t}je Supr**mc Soviet (d th*'* USSR. 
remo\<- from oiVu'e and appoint peoph'.’ < ’oini!a<^ars of the USSR at the 
inst atice of 1 lie i 'hairiiiati of tlie t oun* il of People-* < ommi-'-ar" of t he 1 SSR. 
subject to .subse<|iiiMit confirtualiou by the Su[»r»*'u*- So\ j* T of the USSR . 

\n) Aw art) deeorations of the USSR and besf«>w honorary titles of the 
(‘SSR , 

" He<t(>w Imnorary titles *' was added. 

(//) Uxerci.He tlie riudit of pardon ; 

(f) .\|>point ainl replace the tiieh e<»!nmand of the ariic'd forces of the 
USSi{ . 

I ;) In tie- int'-rvaU between '-es>'ioii'< of the Siifirenie Sovnu of the USSR, 
declare a '-late of war ir. case of an armed attack ftpon the USSR, or in case 
of the nci-d iif fultilliiii! international treaty obligations of mutual defence 
again*«t jiL!ercs-,ion ; 

’rise phracc ** tir m case of the need of fiiltilling international 
treaty ol»lit.Mt lon^ of mutual defence against aggression ** was 
added ati.id applause, th*- only a]>]»laii.se greeting the reading of 
any amendment . 

(A) Declan* general «»r partial inobihzatinn ; 

(/) Ratify internatiniml treaties ; 

(m) .\ppfunt and recall plenip«»ie^itiarv n'presentatives of the I SSR to 
foreign ; 

|n) Receive the credentiaN and letter^ oi n eall of liiplomatie represema- 
tivoM of foreign state's accredit eii to it 

The ongin.al draft mid. ** Accepts the cnMentials of d^do- 
matie representatives of fondgn states . • 
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Article 50 : The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities shall 
elect credentials committees which shall verify the credentials of the members 
of the respective chambers. 

*0n representation of tlie credentials committee the chainljer shall decide 
either to recognize the credentials or to declare invalid the ch‘ction« of indi- 
vidual deputies. 

Autici.k 51 : The Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall appoint, whenever it 
deems necessary. inv*estigating and auditing commissions on any matter. 

All institutiuiia and officials are bound to comply w'ith the demands of 
these commissions and to submit to them the necessary materials and docu- 
ments. 

Article 52 ; A deputy of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR may not be 
prosecuted or arrested without the consent of the Supreme Soviet of the 1 SSR, 
and during the j>eriod when the Supreme Soviet of the USSR is not in session, 
without the consent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the l\SSR. 

Article 53 : On the e.xpiration of the term of office of tin* Supreme Soviet 
of the USSR, or on its dissolution before the expiration of its term, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR sliall retain its powers until the 
formation of a new Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR by tin* newlv 
eIeote<l Supreme S<»viet of the USSR. 

Artut.e 5t : On the expiration of the term of office of the Snprnne Soviet 
of the USSR, or on its dissolution before the ex|)iralion of its term, the Presi 
dium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR shall fix new electiims to be hehl 
within a period of not more than two months from the date of expiration of 
the term of olfiee or the dissolution ui the Suj»rerne Soviet of the USSR 

Article 55 : The newly elected ,'^iiprem** Soviet of the US.'nR shall be con 
vened by the Presidium of the former Supreme Soviet of tie* I'SSH not 
than one month after tie* elections. 

Article 5t) ; The Sup vme Soviet of the USSR at a joint s^’s.^ion of laitli 
chambers .shall .set up the executive of the USSR the Council of Peojdes’ 
Commissans of the USSR 


CflAITER iv 

THK IIKJHKST*^ ORGANS OF STATP: I»0\VKK OF THK 
CONSTrrUKXT HKPCRLU S 

Article 57 : The highest organ of slate power of a c on.^tit uent republic 
shall be the Supreme Soviet of the constituent repuldir. 

Article 58 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic nhall Im* elect^Ml 
by the citizen.H of the republic for a term of four years. 

The rates of representation shall l)e fixed by the constitutions of the coii' 
stitnent republica. 

** Following LEO ; other* use ** comaiw^ions 

^ AU otbfT tran«Uitions " govemmefit in the European sense. i.#t. rxrrulivc branch. 

From 8 E translation ; athers have Buprenie ". 
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Article 59 : The Supreme Soviet of a constituent republic shall be the 
only legislative organ of the republic. 

Article 60 : The Suj}rcriie Soviet of a constituent rej)ublic stial) : 

(a) Adopt the constitution of the republic and amend it in accordance 
with Article 16 of the Constitution of the USSR; 

(b) Approve the constitutions of the autonomous republics included in it 
and define the boundaries of tlieir territories ; 

(c) Approve the* economic plan and budget of the republic ; 

(d) Exercise the right of amnesty and pardon of citizens by the 

judicial organs of the constituent republic. 

A I ncLK 01 : The Su])reme Soviet of a constituent rejuiblic elect tiie 
Presidium of the Suprenu* Soviet of the c(»nstirueni republic con-i-ling of : 
the f.'hairman td the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of tie* enn-itituent 
republic, Vice-(’hairmen, a S4*cretary of the i*re.sidiurn and memberji of the 
Presidium of the Su]>n*me .Soviet of the constituent rej>ublic. 

“ Secretary of ilic Presidium ’* was added. 

1'he jM^wer*^ «*f ‘lie Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of a con<titii»oit republic 
shall he delined liV tlie '.mstitution of the coustitueni republic. 

.Vkiiclk 62 : To corKluct its sessions, the Supreme S<jvi« t of a c<»iistitucnt 
republic shall el«*4 t its (’hairmau and Vice-t ‘bairmen. 

Auticlk O.'i : The Supn*ine Sovi4‘t of a con^iitii»-nt republi** vl,all .**et up 
the executive-** of the constituent republic -the t ouncil of l*en|<b‘s‘ fnm- 
minsurs of the const it m*nt republic. 


4 fUPrKu V 

4Hu;ans ok statk ai)MIXIstk.\tion of thk tnton 

<»F SOVIKT .SOCIALIST KHPUHLIOS 

Auin i.K 61 : The hiLdiest executive and adiniiastrative organ of state 
power of the l iunn id Sove-t S(»cnilisi Republic# shall be the (Vuir.iil of 
IVojilcs' Commissars i*f tin- I SSH, 

Auin'nK t» : The Council of Peoph»s' Coinmis.sars id the I SSR shall be 
resjxm.sible to the Supn*me Soviet <d tlie I SSH a?id accountable to it ; and 
betw'ccn H»*ssi(»ns of the Supreme Soviet, to the Pri*siiliuiu of the Supreme 
Soviet of th** CSSR. 

.And between 8essii»ns oi the Supreme Siiviot. to the 
Presidium o( tin* Supreme SiJViet of the I SSR was added. 

Article 66 : The K'ouncil of Peoplen* l\»mmissars of the USSR shall issue 
resolutions ** and ortiers on the basis df, and in e.xccution of. the existing lawi 
and shall verify their execution 

ARTfcLB 67 : Riwlutions and onlers of the Cmincil of Peoples Conunissart 
of the USSR shall Ih> binding thixuighout the entm* territory of the 18SR. 

•• LKO wnnling ; oihrr# give “ lU'cwioiu • 
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Article 68 : The Council of Peoples' Commissars of the USSR shall : 

(a) Co-ordinate and direct the work of the All-Union and Union-Republic 
Peoples’ Commissariats of the USSR and of the other economic and cultural 
insfitutions subordinate to it ; 

• 

(b) Take measures to carry out the national economic plan and state 
budget and to strengthen the credit-monetary system ; 

(c) Take measures to secure public order, to defend the intt^rests of the 
state, and to safeguard the rights of citizens ; 

(d) Exercise general supervision in the sphere of relations with foreign 
states ; 

(c) Fix the annual contingent of citizens lo be cuIKmI for active military 
service and direct the general organizaliof) of the arinetl forces of the 
country ; 

(/) Set up, when necessary, special committees and central adnniist ra- 
tions attached to the Council of IVopIes' Commissars of the CSSK for eco- 
nomic, cultural and defence construction. 

This paragraph (/) was a<hled. 

Article 69 : The Council of IVoples’ Commi.ssars «)f the USSR >hiill have 
the right, in res[H»ct to those branches of ailminist ration and et ormttiy whu h 
come within the comperen<*e of the CSSlt. to susp*‘nd resolutmuH and orders 
of the Couneds of IVoples’ Coinmissiirs th»* ron^tiiu.‘nt n* pul ♦he.-* arid to 
annul orders and instructions of lVople>' Comrnissarh of tie- USSR. 

Article To; The C’oum-il of IVoph*.^* Cwinini,^*iar-^ of th»* rs>R xijall be 
formed by the Siipreim* Soviet of the USSR and shall of . 

The Chairman of the Coiiru il of IVopV.H* Coznmi-^'»ar>« nf tin* I SSR . 

The Vice-Chairmen of the Ct>um il of Pt'ojile.s' Comini''>ar> of lie* USSR . 

The Chairman of the State i’lanninir CommisHjMn of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the Sovi**t Control Commission ; 

The Peojdes’ ('t)mmissarh of the USSR ; 

The Chairman of the Committee on Agricultural Proilucts . 

The f.’hairman of tlie ('ommittee on jthej Arts . 

The f'hainnan of the rommit»eh oi> Higher Education. 

Article 71 : The Executive of the USSR or a Peopb-s' Coznmissar of ihe 
USSR to whom any <juestion hy a memh#*r of ihe Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR is addresse4l .shall be obliged to give a verl>al or written r« ply in 
the respective ehamU*r within a }»enod of not more than three days 

Article 72: The Peoples’ (’ornmi.ssnrH of tin* USSR shall direct the 
branches of state administration which come within tie* competence i>f the 
USSR. 

The word “ vedayut ** has charge of in original draft 
was changed to “ rukovorlyat ”, ” directs The same change 
was also made in Articles 7r>, 76. M, h7. 

■♦LEG has “ pfoeureroenta ” ; 8E bw "flocks''; ♦»thor« have “for piirchoAing 
agricitltarol products “ [ni tbo Russian text, xiMotovok). 
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Article 73 ; The Peo]>leH’ CaminisBars of the USSR shall issue, within the 
limits of the competence of the resjMJCtive Peoples’ Commissariats, orders and 
instructions on the hasis of, and in execution of, existing laws as well as^ of 
resolutions and orders of the Council of Peoples’ Commissars of the USSR, and 
shall verify their execution. 

Ahtk:lk 74 : The l^coples’ Coinmissariats of the USSR shall be either All- 
Union or Union-Republic. 

Article 75 : The .All-rnion Peoples’ ('ommissariats shall direct the 
branches of slate adtiunistration entrusted to them throughout the territory 
of the l/SiSH either directly or tiirough organs appointed by them. 

Ar'IIcle 7b : The Union-Re|»ublic Peoples* Coinrnisftariat.s shall direct the 
brandies of state administration entrusted to them, as a rule, throimii like- 
name<l Peiiph-.s’ (’ommissariats of the constituent reyiublic.*^. and shall directly 
administer onlv a definit** limited number of en:erj)n«<'s aecorrling to a list 
confirmed hy the Presiilium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR. 

‘ A'- H rule" and "and .shall directly administer only a 
d«diiiiti* ljmite<l number of enterprises acconiinL^ Up a li.st con- 
firmed by the PreMdium of the Suyirenie Soviet of the I'SSR *' 
Were addeil. 

Aurn LK 77: 'Fhe followmt: l*eopl»*>' t '•unmissariais shall be All-Union 

PiMfpIe^' ( ’ommiN''uriat.s ; 

Defence , 

Foreii»n AlTair.s ; 

Fonugn Trade , 

Hallways ; 

( 'ommum<‘at ion> , 

Water Transport , 

Heavy Industry ; 

Defence Indu.strv. 

" Defence Industry ” wiw added.* 

Article 7^ : The following IV'oples’ Commissariats shall Ik" \ nion- 
Hepublic Pe«»ples’ (’ominis.sariats 

Koiid Industry ; 

Light Imlustry ; 

Timber Industry ; 

Agriculture ; 

State (train and Livt‘stork Farms ; 

Finance ; 

Internal Trade ; 

Internal Affairs ; 

Justice ; 

Health. 

Literally “ Ways of (\muiuinicaticNi " but rofow (inamly] to railways. 
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CHAPTER VI 

ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THk' 
OONSTITXTENT KEP0BLI08 

Article 79 : The highoat executive and administrative organ of state 
power of a constituent republic shall be the Council of Peoples' Commissars 
of the constituent republic. 

Article 80 : The Council of Peoples* (Commissars of a constituent 
republic shall be responsible to the Supreme Soviet of the constituent republic 
and accountable to it, and in the intervals between sessions of the Hupreme 
Soviet of a constituent republic, to the Presidium of the Supremo Soviet of 
the constituent republic. 

" And in the intervals betwet^n sessions of th«^ Supreme 
Soviet of a constituent republic, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the constituent republic ** was added. 

Article 81 : The ( ouncil of Peoples’ Commissars of a constituent republii* 
shall issue resolutions** and orders on the basis of, and in execution of. the 
existing laws of the CSSK and of the constituent republic, and of the remiiu- 
tions and orders of the ( ouncil of Peoples’ i'ommissars of the CSSK, and simll 
verify their e.xeeution. 

Artic le 82 : The Council of Pi'oples’ roinmissars of a const republic 
shall have the right to suspend the resolutions and ordi^rs of the < 'ouncil of 
Peoples* Commissars of the autonomous republics and to rescind tin* decision'^ 
and orders of the oxetufivc committees of the soviets of working |M»oph*‘s 
deputies of ^.erruories. proviiic*‘s and autoiuunous provinces. 

Article 83 : The ( ‘ouncil of Pcojiles’ Coiniiussars of a consiitueni r»»puljlie 
shall l)c formed by the Supreme Soviet of the con*'tituent republic ami shall 
consist of : 

The Chairmen of the ^ouncil of Peoples’ Commisaars of the constituent 

republic ; 

The Vice -(Chairmen ; 

The (’hairman of the State Planning Commission ; 

The Peoples’ Commi.ssars for : 

Food Industry ; 

Light Induslty ; 

Timl>er Industry ; 

Agriculture ; 

State Cjrrain and Livestock Farms ; 

Finance ; 

Internal Trade ; 

Internal Affairs ; 

Justice ; 

Health ; 

Education ; 

Local Industry ; 
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Municipal Economy ; 

Social Welfare ; 

A representative of the Coriiniittee on Agricultural ProductH ; 

Chief of thetAdministrution fur [thej Arts ; 

RepresentativcH of the All-[l'nion] Peoples* Coininissariats. 

Akticle 84 ; The Peoples* ('oiiiniissars of a constituent republic shall 
lirect those branches of state administration which come w'ithin the coiii- 
Kitcnce of the constituent republic. 

Article 85: The Peoj)leK’ Commissars of a constituent republic shall 
ssue, within the limits of the competence of the rertp<*ctiv<* Peoples* Coiii- 
nissarats, orders and instructions on the basis of, and in ex*‘Cution of, the 
aws of the I 8SK and the constituent republic, of resolutions aiid orders of 
he Council of Peojjle.s’ < ’ornmiHsars of the CSSH and of the eonstituent rejmb- 
ic, and of orders and instructions of the Cnion-Rejniblic Peoph,s' (oiii- 
iiissariats of the I'SSR. 

Article 86 : The Peoples* Commissariats of a constituent republic fthall 
jc either Union or Republic. 

Article 87 : Union- Republic Peoples' (ommissariats shall direct the 
iranches of state administration entrust^*d tt» them and shall In* subordinate 
ioth to the Council of IVoples* < ommissars of the ton>tituent ref>ub]i»" and to 
he corresponding' Uni<ui-Ic.* public Peoples* (‘oiiunivsanat of tlie USSR. 

Article 88 • Republic P«*op|i-s* Coinmi'isariat" shall direct tie* i*raii''h of 
date administration eiifnisted tf) them and shall Im* subordinate liireetly to 
he (‘ouncil of Peoples* (.'ommissars of the constituent republic. 

< iiactek Vlf 

THE HUIHEST*' DIUSANS UE STATE PoWEH OK THE 
At TONOMOrS SOVIET SOC IALIST HEPCHLICS 

Article 8'j ; 'Plie hi^lie.st oruan of state power yf an autonomous re]iublic 
18 the Supreme Soviet of the .\SSR. 

Article ‘.*0 ; The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous repubho shall he 
idected by tio* citizens of the repuidic for a term of four years, accordinc to 
rates of representation ti.xetl liy the constitution of the autononunis republic. 

Article Ul : The Supreme Soviet of an autonomous n*public shall he the 
only lejifislative organ of the ASSR. 

Article 1*2 : Kaeh autonomoufl n'public shall have its own constitution, 
which shall take into account the |H*culiaritie.s of the autiinomous republic 
and which «hall l>e drawm up in full ^ronfonnity with the imnstituTion of the 
mnatituent republic. 

Article 93 : Th^* Supn'me Soviet of an autonomous rejuiblic shall elect 
the Proaidium of the Supreme Soviet of the autonomous republic and shall 
form the Council of Peoplea* Coiniuisaara of the autonomous republic in 
accordance with iU constitution* 
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CHAPTER VIII 

LOCAL ORGANS OF STATE POWER 

Article 94 : Soviets of working people’s deputies shall be the organs of 
state power in territories,*^ provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, districts, 
cities and rural localities** (stanitsa, village, khutor, kishlak, aul). 

Article 95 : The soviets of working people’s deputies of territories, pro- 
vinces, autonomous provinces, regions, districts, cities and rural localities 
(stanitsa, village, khutor, kishlak, aul) shall be elected by the working people 
in the respective territories, provinces, autonomous provinces, regions, dis- 
tricts, cities and rural localities for a term of two years. 

Article 96 : The rates of representation for the soviets of working 
people’s deputies shall be fixed by the constitution of the constituent republic. 

Article 97 : The soviets of working people’s deputies shall direct tlie 
activity of the organs of administration subordinate to them, ensure the 
maintenance of public order, the observance of the laws and the protection 
of the rights of citizens, direct the local economic and cultural construction 
and draw up the local budget. 

“ Carry out local economic and cultural construction ’ ’ in 
the original draft was changed to “ direct the local economic 
and cultural construction ”. 

Article 98 : The soviets of working people’s deputies shall make decisions 
and issue orders within the limits of the powers conferred on them by the laws 
of the USSR and the constituent republic. 

Article 99 : The executive and administrative organs of the soviets of 
working people’s deputies of territories, provinces, autonomoous provinces, 
regions, districts, cities and rural localities shall be the executive committees 
elected by them, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairman, Secretary and 
members. 

“ And rural localities ” and “ Secretary ” were added. 

Article 100 : The executive and administrative organs of rural soviets 
of working people’s deputies in small settlements, in accordance with the 
constitutions of the constituent republics, shall be the Chairman, Vice- 
Chairman and Secretary elected by them. 

“ Secretary ” was added. 

“ Krai ”, territory ; 

“ oblast ”, province ; 

“ okrug ”, region ; 

“ rayon ”, district ; 

” stanitsa ”, Cossack village ; 

“ khutor ”, hamlets of a few farms [in Ukrainia] ; 

” kishlak ”, village in Central Asia ; 

” aul ”, mountain or desert village, especially in the Caucasus. 

s* ” Villages ” in aU translations except S£ ; a rural administrative unit including 
seVbral villages or hamlets. 
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Article 101 : The executive organs of the soviets of working people’s 
deputies shall be directly accountable both to the soviet of working people’s 
deputies which elected them and to the executive organ of the higher soviet 
of working peoj)le’s deputies. 

CHAPTER IX 

THE COURT AND THE ATTORNEY -GENERAL’S 
OFFICE 

Article 102 : Justice in the USSR shall be administered by the Supreme 
Court of the USSR, the Supreme Courts of the constituent republics, territorial 
and provincial courts, courts of autonomous republics and autonomous 
provinv '^.s, regional courts, special courts of the USSR created by resolution of 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, and peoples* courts. 

“ Regional [okrug] courts ” was added to original draft. 
Russian text uses different word for “ resolution ” in the original 
and final drafts. 

Article 103 : Cases in all courts shall be tried with the participation of 
peoples' associetti judges ^ except in cases specially provided for by law. 

Article 104 : The Supreme Court of the USSR shall be the highest judicial 
organ. It shall be charged with supervision of the judicial activities of all 
the judicial organs of the l^SSR and of the constituent republics. 

.The word “ judicial ” was inserted before the word ‘‘ activi- 
ties'”. 

Article 105 : The Supreme Court of the USSR and the special courts of 
the USSR shall be elected by the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of 
five years. 

Article 106 : The Supreme Courts of the constituent republics shall be 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the constituent republics for a term of 
five years. 

Article 107 : The Supreme Courts of the autonomous republics shall be 
elected by the Siii)reme Soviets of the autonomous republics for a term of 
five years. 

Article 108 : Territorial and provincial courts, courts of autonomous 
provinces and regional courts ahall be elected by the soviets of working 
people’s deputies of the territories, provinces, regions and autonomous 
provinces for a term of five years. 

“ Regional ” [okrug] was added. 

Article 109 : The peoples’ courts shall be elected for a term of three 
years by the citizens of the district, by secret vote, on the basis of universal, 
direct and equal suffrage. 

Article 110: Court proceedings shall be conducted in the language of 

Also given “ State Prosecutor ”, ” State Attorney ”. I have used Attorney- 
General for American readers, with state and district attorneys for the subordinate 
divisions. 

Literally ” co-sitters ” ; several versions use ” assessors ”. 
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the constituent or autonomous republic or autonomous province with the 
guarantee to persons not knowing the language of full acquaintance with the 
material of the case through an interpreter, and also of the right to speak in 
cdart in their native language. 

Article 111 : In all courts of the USSR cases shall be heard in public 
unless otherwise provided by law, and the accused shall be guaranteed the 
right to defence. 

Article 112 : The judges arc independent and shall be subordinate only 
to the law. 

Article 113 : The highest supervision over the strict observance of laws 
by all the Peoples’ Commissariats and institutions subordinate to them, as 
well as by individual officials and also by citizens of the USSR, is vested in 
the Attorney-General of the USSR. 

Article 114 : The Attorney-General of tlie USSR shall be appointed by 
the Supreme Soviet of the USSR for a term of seven years. 

Article 115 : State attorneys of republics, territories and provinces, as 
well as state attorneys of autonomous republics and autonomous provinces 
shall be appointed by the Attorney-General of the USSR for a term of five 
years. 

Article 116 : District attorneys of regions, districts and cities sliall be 
appointed for a term of five years by the state attorneys of the constituent 
republics and confirmed by the Attorney-General of the USSR. 

Regions, districts and cities ” in final draft replaced 
district ” in original draft. 

Article 117 : The state and district attorneys’ offices shall j>erform their 
functions independently of any local organs whatsoever and be subordinate 
solely to the Attorney-General of the USSR. 


CHAPTER X 

basic rights and duties OF CITIZENS 

Article 118 : Citizens of the USSR have®® the right to work, that is, 
the right to guaranteed employment and payment for their work in accordance 
with its quantity and quality. 

The right to work is ensured by the socialist organization of the national 
economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, the 
elimination of the po.ssibility of economic crises, and the abolition of unemploy- 
ment. 

That is ” in the finaj draft replaced a dash in the original 

** Some translationB use “ Fundamental ” for “ Basic ” ; and “ Obligations *' for 
“ Duties 

** LEG “ shall have but I here revert to present tonsc'. for Articles 1 18-122 in common 
with all the other translations, having employed the LEG form throughout all diooussions 
of jiovemment structure. 
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draft. ** Elimination of the poesibility of economic crises ” 
replaced “ the absence of economic crises 

Article 119 : Citizens of the USSR have the right to rest.®^ 

The right to^ rest is ensured by the reduction of the working day to seven 
hours for the overwhelming majority of the workers, the institution of annual, 
vacations with pay for workers and other employees, and the provision of a . 
wide network of sanatoria, rest homes and clubs serving the needs of the 
working people. 

Article 120 : Citizens of tlie USSR have the right to material security 
in old age and also in case of sickness or loss of capacity to work. 

This right is ensured by the wide development of social insurance of 
workers and other employees at state expense, free medical service for the 
wroking people, and the provision of a wide network of health resorts at the 
disposal of the working people. 

“ For the working people ” was inserted after “ free medical 
service 

Article 121 ; Citizens of the USSR have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal compulsory elementary education, by 
education free of. charge including higher education, by a system of state 
stipends the overwhelming majority of students in higher schools, by 
instruction in schools in the native language, and by the organization in 
factories, state farms, machine-tractor stations and collective farms of free 
industrial, technical and agricultural education for the working people. 

Article 122 : Women in the USSR are accorded equal rights with men in 
all spheres of economic, state, cultural, social and j^olitical life. 

The realization of these rights of women is ensured by affording women 
equally with men the right to work, payment for work, rest, social insurance 
and education, and by state protection of the interests of mother and child, 
pregnancy leave with pay, and the provision of a wide network of maternity 
homes, nurseries and kindergartens. 

Article 123 : hlqual rights for citizens of the USSR, irrespective of their 
nationality or race, in all spheres of economic, ^tate, cultural, social and 
political life, shall be an irrevocable law. 

Any direct or indirect limitation of these rights, or. conversely, any estab- 
lishment of direct or indirect privileges for citizens on account of their race 
or nationality, as well as any propagation of racial or national exclusiveness 
or hatred and contempt, shall be punished by law. 

Article 124 : In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the 
church in the USSR shall be separated from the state, and the school from the 
church. Freedom of religious worship and freedom of anti-religious pro- 
paganda shall be recognized for all citizens. 

SE adds “ and leisure •• SE give« “ maintenance 

»• SE gives “ scholarships Strictly. " social- political 

“ Exoeptionalism ” in many translations. 

SE translation ; others give “ to |wrform religious rites ”. Literally, “ to perform 
the activities of (be religious cult 
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Abticle 125 : In accordance with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to ^ strengthen the socialist system, the citizens of the USSR 
are guaranteed by law : 

‘(a) Freedom of speech ; 

(6) Freedom of' the press ; 

(c) Freedom of assembly and meetings ; 

(d) Freedom of street processions and demonstrations. 

These rights of citizens are ensured by placing at the disposal of the 
working people and their organizations printing shops, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, the streets, means of communication and other material requisites 
for the exercise of these rights. 

“ By law ” was inserted. 

Article 126 : In accordance with the interests of the working j^eople, 
and for the purpose of developing the organized self-expression and political 
activity of the masses of the people, citizens of the USSR are ensured the 
right to unite in public organizations —trade unions, cooperative associations, 
youth organizations, sport and defence organizations, cultural, technical, and 
scientific societies ; and the most active and politically conscious citizens 
ifrom the ranks of the working-class and other strata of the working j)eoplc 
unite in the All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks), which is the vanguard 
of the working people in their struggle to strengthen and develop the socialist 
system and which represents the leading nucleus of all organizations of the 
working people, both social ^ and state. 

The All-Union Communist Party (of Bolsheviks)." /.e, 
the ofiicial name, in the final draft replaced " the C’omiminist 
Party of the USSR of the original draft. 

Article 127 : Citizens of the USSR are guaranteed inviolability of the 
person. No one may be subject to arrest except by an order of the court or 
with the sanction of a state attorney.^® 

Article 128 : The inviolability of the homes of citizens and secrecy of 
correspondence are protected by law. 

Article 129 : The UgSR grants the right of asylum to foreign citizens 
persecuted for defending the interests of the working peojile or for scientific 
activity or for their struggle for national liberation. 

Article 130 : It is the duty of every citizen of the USSR to ob.serve 
the constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to carry out the 
laws, to maintain labour discipline, honestly to perform his public duties 
and to respect the rules of the socialist community. 

Article 131 : It is the duty of every citizen of the USSR to safeguard and 
strengthen public socialist property as the sacred and inviolable foundation 
of the Soviet system, as the source of the wealth and might of the fatherland, 

** All except SE give “ for the purpose of ” 

^ SE ; others give “ public 

** Includes district attorneys and Attorney-General. 

SE ; others give “ Every citizen — is obliged. . , 

Honestly to regard his social duties **, or to take an honest attitude towards 
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as the source of the prosperous and cultural life of all the working people. 

Persons making attacks^* upon public socialist property shall be** regarded 
as enemies of the people. 

■j 

Article 132 • Universal military duty shall be the law. 

Military service in the Workers* and Peasants* Red Army represents 
honourable duty of the citizens of the USSR. ' 

Article 133 ; The defence of the fatherland is the sacred duty of every 
citizen of the USSR. Treason to the homeland ; violation of the oath, 
desertion to the enemy, impairing the military might of the state, espionage : 
shall be punished with the full severity of the law as the gravest crime. 

The original draft contained “ on behalf of a foreign state ” 
after “ espionage *’. 


(CHAPTER XI 

THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 

Article 134 : Elections of deputies to all the soviets of working people’s 
deputies ; to the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ; to the Supreme Soviets of 
the con.»titiient republics ; to the territorial and provincial soviets of working 
people’s deputies ; to the Supreme Soviets of the autonomous republics ; to 
the soviets of working people’s dejmties of autonomous provinces ; to the 
soviets of working ])eoplc’s deputies of the regions, towns and rural districts 
(stanitsas, villages, khutors, kishlaks, aids) shall be effected by the voters 
on the basis of universal, equal and direct suffrage, by secret ballot. 

Article 135 : The elections of deputies shall be universal : all citizens 
of the USSR who have reached the age of 18, irrespective of race and nation- 
ality, religion, educational ((ualifications, residence, social origin, property 
status or j)ast activity, shall have the right to take part in the elections of 
dc])uties and to be elected, with the exception of insane persons and jiersons 
condemned by court, with deprivation of electoral riglits. 

Article 135 in the original/lraft re^.d as follows : 

“ Elections of deputies are universal : all citizens in the 
USSR who in the year of the elections reach the age of 18 have 
the right to participate in elections of deputies and to be elected, 
with the exception of the mentally deficient and persons deprived 
of electoral rights by the courts." 

Article 13ti ; The elections of deputies shall be equal : every citizen 
shall have one vote ; all citizens shall take part in the elections on an equal 
basis. 

Article 136 in the original draft read : 

“ Elections of deputi^s are equal : every citizen has the right 
to elect and be elected irrespective of race or nationality, religion, 

“ Attempting to violate ”, '* to infringe *' art* other versions. 

•• LEG ; all others say ” are ”. 

All other translations give “ fathorlaml hut ’* rocliiia *' is a more intimate term 
than “ otechcfltv3 ”, translated ” fatherland *' just alwve. 
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educational qualifications, residence, social origin, property 
status or past activity.” 

tABTiGLE 137 : Women shall have the right to elect and to be elected on 
equal terms with men. 

^ Article 138 : Citizens who are in the ranks of the Red Army shall iave 
the right to elect and to be elected on equal terms with all citizens. 

Article 139 : The elections of deputies shall be direct : the elections to 
all the soviets of working people’s deputies, beginning with the rural and city 
soviets of working people’s deputies and up to and including the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, shall be directly effected by citizens through direct 
elections. 

Article 140 : The voting at elections of deputies shall be secret. 

Article 141 : Candidates for elections shall be nominated by electoral 
districts. 

The right to nominate candidates shall be ensured to public organiza- 
^ons and societies of working people ; Communist * Party organizations ; 
firade unions ; cooperatives ; organizations of youth ; cultural societies. 

Article 142 : Every deputy shall be obliged to report to the electors on 
his work and on the work of the soviet of working people’s deputies and may 
at any time be recalled by decision of a majority of the electors in the manner 
prescribed by law. 

CHAPTER XII 

EMBLEM, FLAG, CAPITAL 

Article 143 : The state emblem of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
shall consist of a sickle and hammer on the globe of the earth depicted in rays 
of the aun and surrounded by ears of grain, with the inscription : “ Workers 
of all lands unite ”, in the languages of the constituent republics. Above the 
emblem shall be a five-pointed star. 

Article 144 : The state flag of the Union of Soviet Socialist Ke])ublics 
shall be of red cloth with a sickle and hammer depicted in gold in the upper 
comer near the staff and above them a red five- pointed star bordered in gold. 
The ratio of the width to the length shall be one to two. 

Article 145 : The capital of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics shall 
be the city of Moscow. 

chapter Xlll 

PROCEDURE FOR AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 

Article 146 : Amendments to the Constitution of the USSR shall be 
effected only by decisioiw of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR, adopted by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds of the votes in each of its chambers. 

“ Social ” in several versions. 

** Strictly, ** proletarians**. I follow the English slogan. 
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The first meeting of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR took place in January 
1938 (see page 332 of Ambassador Joseph E, Davies' My Mission to Moscow). 
This meeting under the New Constitution of 1936 is described in A, P. and Zelda 
K. Coates* From Tsardora to the Stalin Constitution, on pages 270-272. 

This sessioh arranged for the establishment of 21 People's Commissariats^ 
“ The Council of People's Commissars of the USSR is formed by the heads of 
these People's Commissariats, together with the chairman of the Caspian and the 
Commission for Soviet Control, the chairman of the State Bank, the presidents of 
the Committees for Higher Education and for Art — all these, as also the chairman 
of the Council of People's Commissars and three vice-chairmen, are elected by 
the Supreme Soviet " (see Coates, page 270). 

December J, 1936. New Constitution adopted by the All-Union Soviet 
Congress. 

November 21, 1937. Lists of candidates published. 

December 12, 1937. Elections held. 

The following are the dates on which Sessions of the Supreme Council 
(opening dates) were held since the first elections : 

January 12, 1938, May 25 and August 28, 1939, October 31, 1939, 
Ma^ch 29 and August 1, 1940, and February 25, 1941. 


CHTKK CHANGES FROM PREVIOUS SOVIET 
(ONSTITUTIONS 

cnAPTEK r 


Articles 1 to 4 : 

The RSFSll Constitution of 1918 declared ** the establishment (in the 
form of a strong Soviet gov’ernnient) of the dictator-lop of the urban and rural 
workers, combined witli the poorer peasantry, to secure the complete suppres- 
sion of the bourgeoisie, the abolition of the exploitation of man by man, and 
the establishment of socialism ”. , ^ 

The present Constitution a.ssuines that these objectives have been obtained 
and declares that the USSR “ is a socialist state of workers and peasants 
Its political foundation is given as “ soviets of working people's deputies ", 
much more conclusive term than earlier. 

Articles 5 and 6 : 

The RSFSR Constitution of 1918 declared the abolition of private owner- 
ship of land “ in order to establish the socialization of the land It ratified 
the law on workers' control in industry and that on the Supreme Economic 
Council . . . “ as a first stop towards the complete transfer to the Workers’ 
and Peasants' Soviet Republic of all factories, workshops, mines, railways and 
other means of production and transport It “ ratified the transfer of all 
banks " to the government. 

The present Constitution expresses the completion of those processes of 
which the r918 Constitution was a first step. 
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Articles 7 to 12 : 

All this detail regarding collective farm property and private property is 
absent from the first two Constitutions. 

CHAPTER II 

Article 13 ; 

The present Constitution contains eleven constituent republics of which 
only one — the KSFSR — existed in 1918, and four — the RSFSR, the Ukraine, 
White Russia and Transcaucasia — ^in the 1924 Constitution. The Uzbek S8R 
and the Turkmen SSR were added at the end of 1924 ; the Tajik SSR in 1929, 
making seven. 

The present Constitution dissolves Transcaucasia into three separate 
constituent republics — the Armenian, Georgian and Azerbaijan — and forms 
two new republics — the Kazakh and Kirghiz. This means a considerable 
raising of status for many minor nationalities. 

Article 14 : 

The Constitution of 1924, passed at the beginning of the “ new economic 
policy ”, which permitted private trade and concessions to foreign capital, 
Ipoke of laying the foundations of, and establishing a general plan for, the 
entire national economy of the Union, the definition of branches of industry 
. . . the conclusion of concessionary agreements It included also “ the 
direction ” of foreign trade and “ the establishment ” of a single monetary 
and credit system. 

The present Constitution gives to the Union Government “ administration 
of banks, industrial and agricultural establisliments, as well as trading estab- 
lishments ” and also “ foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly 

(7IAPTER III 

The 1924 Constitution gave supreme power to the “ All-Union Congress 
of Soviets ” of some two thousand members indirectly elected and convening 
once a year. Between sessions povrer w^as vested in the (Vntral Kxecutive 
Committee of somewhat more than four hundred members in two chambers 
which convened three times a year. This, in turn, elected a JVesidium which 
had “ supreme legislative, executive and administrative ” power in the interim. 

The present Con.stitution vesta the supreme power more simply and 
directly in the Supreme Soviet of slightly more than a thousand members, 
meeting twice a year, and coiusi-sting of two chambers roughly equal in number. 
Between sessions a Presidium of thirty-six members continues with strictly 
prescribed functions but without legislative power. 

CHAPTER V 

Articles 70, 77, 78 : 

Contrast these eight All-Union Commissariats, ten Union-Repul)lic Com- 
missariats, and five Chairmen of Commissions — total twenty-three main 
departments — with the' five All-Union Commissariats and six “ Unified 
Peoples’ Commissariats ” of 1924. 

Of the former All-Union Commissariats — Foreign Affairs, War and Marine, 
Hojne and Foreign Trade, Transport, Posts and Telegraphs-rTransport has 
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been divided into Railways and Water Transport ; Home and Foreign Trade 
have become two separate Commissariats. 

The former “ Unified Peoples* Commissariats ” were : Supremo Economic 
Council, whicJi has given birth to Heavy Industry, Defence Industry, Food 
Industry, Light Industry, Timber Industry ; Agriculture, which is now supple- 
mented by State Grain and Livestock Farms ; Labour, which is now abolished, 
its functions having been transferred to the trade unions ; Finance, which 
remains ; Workers’ and Peasants* Inspection, now replaced by the Soviet 
Control Commission ; Central Statistical Department, now replaced by the 
State Planning Commission. The present Commissariats of J usticc and Health 
are a centralization of functions formerly performed locally. The functions 
of the OGPU, formerly an independent department to which a special chapter 
of the 1924 Constitution was devoted, are now included in the Commissariat 
of Home Affairs. The Committees on Agricultural Products, Art and Higher 
Education are completely new additions. 

CHAPTER IX 

The present Constitution gives greater independence to the courts thaik 
formerly. Under the 1924 Constitution, the Supreme Court, if faced with a 
conflict between the laws of a constituent republic and the Union, could only 
“ at)poal ” to the Central Executive Committee to set this right. Now it 
has “ supervision of the judicial activities of all judicial organs of the USSR 
and of the constituent reimblics 

Formerly the judges were appointed and removable })y the Central Execu- 
tive (’ommittee ; now they are appointed for a fixed term of five years, i.e. 
longer than the life of the ap])ointing body. 

The Attorney-General is appointed for seven years and appoints all state 
and district attorneys, who are thus independent of local governments. 
Formerly similar independence was enjoyed by the OGPU but its functions 
went beyond those of investigation and prosecution to which the Attorney- 
General’s office is limited. 

(HA PTE H X 

The earlier constitutions had no list of ‘‘ basis’rights and duties ”. The 
right to work did not appear since unemployment was not abolished until 
1931. The right to rest and to material security were nor included in earlier 
constitutions although the eight-liour day, paid holidays and sickness insur- 
ance were introduced by law at an t*arly stage. The Constitution of 1918 did 
not guarantee the right to education but “ set before itself the task of pro- 
viding for the workers and poorer peasants a complete, universal and free 
education.” 

E(]U(il rights for women and for all nationalities were part of the earlier 
constitutions. 

“ Freedom of religious and anti-ri*ligious propaganda ' was recognized in 
the text of 1918 but was changed to the present formulation in the revised 
constitution of the RSFSR of 1927. 

Freedom of the press and of assembly were recognizt'd in the Constitution 
of 1918 ; tl^pir material guarantees -jmnting shops, meeting halls and other 
technical resources — w'ere transferred “to the working class and to the 
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peasants The present Constitution widens this to include all ** the working 
people and their organizations 

“ Full liberty of association for the workers was ensured in the Con- 
stitution of 1918, the government pledging itself to ** lend to t];ie workers and 
peasants all its material and moral assistance to help them to unite and 
organize themselves The present Constitution defines the types of organiza- 
tions which have arisen and specifically mentions the Communist Party. 

“ Inviolability of homes and secrecy of correspondence ” were not guaran- 
teed in previous constitutions. 

The right of asylum was granted in 1918 to “ all foreigners persecuted 
for political and religious offences The present Constitution reads “ for 
defending the interests of the working people or for scientific activity or for 
their struggle for national liberation a clear indication of the historical 
changes which have taken place in world pressures. 

In 1918 the “ honour of bearing arms ” was “ granted only to the workers ; 
the leisured sections of the population will fulfil other military duties In 
the present Constitution all citizens are eoual. 

CHAPTER XI 

Article 134 : 

According to previous constitutions, deputies to the town and rural soviets 
were elected by the voters by a show of hands at meetings. Larger areas were 
governed by Congresses of Soviets elected by the lower soviets. In tlu; All- 
Union Congress the cities were represent4?d by one delegate for every 25, OCX) 
electors, and the provinces by one delegate for every 15,(XK) inhabitants. 

The present elections are direct to both local and central governing bodies 
on an equal basis of representation and by secret ballot. 

Article 135 : 

Previous constitutions gave lists of disfranchised ])ersons including those 
who employed others for the sake of profit — a category that no long(*r exists 
— clergy and former tsarist officials. 

The present Constitution grants the suffrage to all citizens except the 
mentally deficient and persons condemned by lavr with dp]>rivation of electoral 
rights. 


CHAPTER xni 

The All-Union Congress of Soviets could change the constitution by a 
majority vote. 

Now a change requires two-thirds of the votes in each of the chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet. 


ELECTION REGULATIONS 

• 

The necessary regulations for the elections, which arc to take place in the 
autumn of 1937, are not completely formulated in the code published in 
July 1937. The constituencies were then not defined. So far only certain 
points have been decided. Among these are (a) that the elections will take 
place everywhere on the same day ; (b) th^t the poll will be open from € A.M. 
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to midnight ; (c) that polling districts will be provided for each one or two 
thousand electors in the cities, and for each five hundred in the country, or 
even for each hundred in sparsely inhabited districts ; (d) that no candidate 
may stand for more than one constituency ; (e) that if no candidate pollif an 
actual majority of the votes cast, there will be a Second Ballot confined to 
the two candidates heading the list ; (/) that lists of electors in alphabetical 
order will be posted up in each polling district ; (g) that the ballot pax)erfl will 
be officially provided with envelopes in which the elector will place his ballot 
paper, after crossing out all but one name. 


THE RIGHTS AND BASIC DUTIES OF MAN AS LAID DOWN 
BY THE CONSTITUTION OF THE USSR, 1936 

We now add our own summary of the Constitution, not in the Russian 
phraseology, but in terms enabling the British or American reader more easily 
to comprehend its purport ; and not following the order of the legal text but 
rearranged so as to bring out its character as a new Declaration of the Rights 
of Man. 


The Twdv>e Tables of the Law 

1 . The Right to work, and to be enabled to live by the work that must 
be found for all able-bodied adults, with their own option, alternatively, 
to join in independent cooperative productive societies, either in 
industry, agriculture or fishing, or to work individually on their own 
account, without the employment of hired labour. 

II. The Right to leisure, by statutory limitation of the hours of employ- 
ment in office, factory, mill or mine ; together with the provision of 
paid holidays and of all approved means of happily using the leisure so 
ensured. 

III. The Right of those who work at wages or salary by hand or by brain, 
and of their inca])acitated dependants, collectively, to the entire net 
product of the labour so emjdoyed throughout the whole USSR, as 
annually ascertained. 

IV. The Right to positive health of body and mind, so far as this can be 
secured bv the widest ))osaible use of preventive and curative medicine 
and surgery, and of puldic sanitation, with wages in sickness and 
incapacity w ithout waiting interval or time limit : and the ensuring 
of adequate nutrition and physical as well as mental training of all 
infants, children and adolescents. 

V. The Right of Women to fulfil the function of motherhood with all 
possible alleviation of the physical suffering involved ; without 
pecuniary sacrifice or burden, and further aided by universally organised 
provision for the care of infants and children. 

VI. The Right to education equally for all races, without limit or fee, for 
|)erBons of any age and either sox, with maintenance in suitable cafes. 
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VII. The . Right to prompt and adequate provision for the family on the 
death of any breadwinner or pensioner ; with universally gratuitous 
funeral, and instant succour of the home. 

VIII. The Right to superannuation at a definite age before senility or upon 
previous breakdown, with adequate non-contributory pension. 

IX. The Right to freedom of speech, freedom of assembly and of holding 
mass meetings, freedom of street processions and demonstrations and 
freedom of the press [from domination by capitalist, financial or counter- 
revoltiounary ownership or control]. These “ rights of the citizens **" 
by Article 125 “are ensured by placing at the disposal of the toilers and 
their organisations [including trade unions, cooperative societies, sport 
and other voluntary societies] printing presses, supplies of paper, public 
buildings, and other material requisites for the exercise of these rights ; 
as well as by the prohibition of private profit-making and exploitation. 

X. The Right to criticise every branch of the public administration, and to 
agitate for its improvement, by groups and associations of divers kinds, 
such as trade unions, cooperative societies and cultural associations, 
by speeches at public meetings and by printed matter — yet without any 
organisation of merely political groups having no other common interest 
than public criticism or opposition, and without permission to indi- 
viduals or factions to obstruct the execution of what has been finrflly 
decided on by the supreme elected legislature. 

XI. The Right to elect, irrespective of nationality, race, sex or colour ; 
freely, directly, secretly, equally and universally ; from 18 years of 
age ; to all governing assemblies from the lowest to the highest, without 
pecuniary, residential or other limiting qualifications ; candidates being 
put forward by non-party groups of every description, as well as by 
the Vocation of Leadership known as the Communist Party. This will 
produce an electorate numbering actually 55 per cent of the census 
population, as compared with one of less than 40 per cent in the United 
States and Great Britain, reduced as those are by requirements of 
residence and specific registration. 

XII. The Right to in\dolability of the person, and of his correspondence. 
The right to be free from arbitrary arrest, as in other continental 
administrations, will not have what is so much cherished in England, 
the special protection of that unique British peculiarity, the Habeas 
Corpus Act. But (Article 127) “ the citizens of the USS^ arc guaran- 
teed inviolability of person. No person may be plact^^^^ under arrest 
except by decision of a court or with the sanction of the judicial depart- 
ment of the State Attorney ”, which is now made independent of the 
executive. 


THE BASIC DUTIES OF MAN 

Unlike all othci Declarations of the Rights of Man, notably the historic 
American Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1776, and the French Revolu- 
tiqpary Declaration of 1793, the Soviet Constitution of 1936 supplements the 
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Rights of Man by the Basic Dutiefs of Man to the community in which he lives 
and has his being. 

First and most outstanding is Article 12 : “ Work in the USSR is a duty, 
a matter of honour, for every able-bodied citizen. He who does not work 
shall not eat.**^ This duty not to he a 'parasite, living on the work of other 7 nen, 
is strikingly absent in Capitalist and Landlord Countries, whether democracies 
or oligarchies, conservative or liberal. In normal times, the so-called 
leisured classes ” are envied and honoured by their fellow men, they are 
never penalised. 

But this is not all. In Articles 131, 132, 133 and 134, all citizens, male and 
female, young and old, are instructed to “ strengthen public-socialist property, 
to regard it as the source of the wealth and power of the fatherland, of the 
health and happiness, the prosperity and culture of a working people. It is 
unnecessary to add that military service is the duty of all citizens.” 

“ Treason to the Homeland, violation of the oath, desertion to the enemy, 
espionage, are to be punished with the full severity of the law.” Thus there 
were no Quislings in the USSR, no Fifth Column, as there were in Denmark, 
Norway and Holland, and, above all, in the much honoured Republic of 
France. These undesirable citizens had been dealt with in the much abused 
Moscow Trials of the thirties. 

PeT'haps it is this unique emphasis on the Duties of Man as a necessary 
cf)nipleiucii^ to the Rights of Man which is the peculiar characteristic of the 
Soviet Constitution of 1936. It ex|)lains why the defeated, starving, illiterate 
inhabitants of Tsarist Russia became in the course of twenty years the rela- 
tively comfortable and cultured, healthy and skilled, courageous and adven- 
turous Soviet ])eople of 1941-42 ; who alone among the inhabitants of the 
European Continent have been able to resist and beat back the mighty military 
machine of Hitler Germany, intent on the conquest and enslavement of the 
world. 


Sidney and Beatrice Webb, 1937-42 



PART II 


SOCIAL TRENDS IN SOVIET' 
COMMUNISM 


The philosophers have only interpreted the world : our busmoss is 
to change it.’" 

Karl Marx 

In order to manage successfully, in addition to being able to convince 
and in addition to being able to conquer in Civil War, it is necessary to 
be able to organise. This is the most difficult task, because it is a matter 
of organising in a new way the most profound economic foundations of 
life of tens and tons of millions of people. And it is the most grateful 
task, because only after it is fulfilled, in its main and fundamental out- 
line, will it be possible to say that Russia has become not only a soviet 
but also a socialist republic.” 

Lenin 


CHAPTER VII 


THE LIQUIDATION OF THE LANDLORD AND THE CAPITALIST 

p?HE revolution of February 1917, which swept away the tsarist regime, 
Ins not the work of the Bolsheviks. Lenin, in fact, did not arrive in 
3l?etrograd until over a month, and Trotsky until nearly three months, 
after the edifice had collapsed through its own rottenness. This had 
almost happened twelve years before. Already in 1905, when the univer- 
sal disgust at what the Japanese war had revealed made the throne totter, 
it could be said that, in every class and section of the nation, there were 
demands for revolution.^ But “ to think of these people as forming one 
united army, or of the revolution itself as a unitary movement upon a 
single front and towards a* single goal, is to misunderstand the situation 
so completely that certain subsequent developments must seem a miracle. 
Actually there was and there could be no full agreement as to either the 
direction or degree of the desired change ; and in a concrete and positive 
s^e there was now in progress, not one revolution, but a whole series of 
revolutions in parallel.” * As a whole the peasantry were passive and the 
urban workers divided. This lack of unity among the upheaving forces 
was not remedied by any persistent will and purpose. The Tsar was then 

^ In 1906, as has been pointed out by a careful student, “ a greater or smaller pro- 
portion of the members of every major social clalb in Russia — the peasants and iho nobles, 
the urban workers and the bouigeoisio — were involved in attempts to change, in one way 
or another, the established order of life ’* (Rural Russia under the Old Regime, by G. T. 
Robinson, 1932, p. 164). 

* Und. p. ISi ; see also Memoirs of Count Witte, by his widow (1920, pp. 266-267). 
Witte records that the minister Plehve had told General Kuropatkin that " wo need a 
littlMrictoriouB war to stem the tide of revolution 
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able to save hiixiself and the whole governmental machine by what seemed 
the great concession of a Duma. But it soon appeared that nothing had 
been changed. The autocratic administration remained intact. Within 
a couple of years the Duma had been reduced to a nonentity and the 
repressions became even more t 3 n*annous than before. The peasantry, 
which had broken out in scattered refusals to pay the oppressive taxes, 
and even in lootings of estates and mansions, was ruthlessly flogged into 
submission. The steadily increasing class of factory operatives and 
miners, largely working under foreign managers and foremen, for com- 
panies of foreign shareholders, were denied all rights of collective bar- 
gaining.^ In 1907 all trade unions were suppressed. Every activity of 
the zemstvos was stopped by the bureaucracy. Even among the nobles 
the expression of the mildest aspiration for constitutional reform was 
visited with the Tsar’s displeasure, and sometimes by arbitrary relegation 
to distant estates. The oppressive “ russification ” of the various subject 
nationalities, numbering together very nearly one-half of the whole 
population, was continued even more sternly than before. The vernacular 
tongues were suppressed ; and newspapers, books and schools which used 
these lci'\f^uages were shut down. The Jews, in particular, continued to 
be confined to their ghettocs in the Jewish Pale, to be harassed by the 
caprices and extortions of the officials, and even to be scourged by 
deliberately promoted pogroms. The Greek Orthodox Church, with its 
superstitious and illiterate clergy, itself continued to be an instrument of 
oppression of the numerous sectaries ; and it succeeded, in the proceedings- 
of the notorious Rasputin, in creating an almost universal disgust and' 
abhorrence, with which the Tsar, his court and the whole regime were 
besmirched. History records no clearer case of an incapable autocratic 
ruler, with a degenerate aristocracy and a hidebound and corrupt bureau- 
cratic administration, blindly staggering towards its doom. 

It is ironical to learn that the Great War, with its appalling holocaust 
of Russian soldiery, was (as in 1904) entered upon, at least by some of the 
Russian statesmen, as a means of preventing tlh. renewed popular uprising 
that they feared. Lenin, with clearer vision, realised at once that the 
war made the revolution inevitable. Nor did the outbreak of February 
1917 require either his inspiration or his presence. All that was needed 
to stir to action the accumulating forces of upheaval was the crushing 
defeat of the ill-equipped, badly provided and ignorantly led millions of 
Russian soldiery, and their persistent streaming back, from 1915 onwards, 
as deserters from the front. When Lenin arrived at Petrograd in April 
1917 he found the “ bourgeois revolution ” accomplished, and a mildly 
liberal republican government ii? powder, avowedly wedded to parlia- 
meuLary democracy and the maintenance of tlie rights of private property, 

* “ Between the first revolution and the war industrial production in Russia approxi- 
mately doubled ” (Uislory of the, Russian RevMioyu by L. Trotsky, vol. i. p. 20). This 
happened largely under the fostering care of Witte ( J/tWJoifs of Count WitU, by his widow» 
1020 ). 
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The task of Lenin, to which he at once rallied the small Bolshevik Party, 
was to convert the bourgeois revolution into a socialist revolution, involv- 
ing the expropriation of the landlord and the capitalist. 


The Liquidation of the Agrarian Landlords by the Peasantry 

In the rural districts, for the most part, the peasants themselves saw 
to the “ liquidation of the landlord quite apart from government action 
or Marxian theory. The Russian peasant, whetlier poor or well-to-do, 
had never relinquished the conviction that the land which he cultivated, 
or from which he had been evicted, was rightfully his own property, sub- 
ject only to the right and duty of the Mir periodically to rearrange its 
distribution among all the village households. For twenty years prior 
to the revolution of 1917 the peasants in various parts of Russia iiud b(*en 
spasmodically liquidating the landlord in their own rough way.^ The 
floggings, imprisonments and hangings, by which these outrages were 
punished, failed to prevent their recurrence, now at one place and then in 
another. The dislocation caused by the war was marked by a widespread 
renewal of these popular holocausts. The news of the February n^volu- 
tion, with the Tsar’s abdication, and the general weakening of authority 
throughout the pro\Hinces, soon made the ‘‘ liquidation of the landlord 
j^hnost universal, even whilst Lenin was a hunted fugitivc\ hiding from 
Kerensky’s police. One specimen will give the reader a vi\ id sense of 
lat was evcry\\here happening. “ One September day in the fateful 
year 1917, by a roadside in the South CVntral Steppe, a man climbed a 
telephone pole and cut the minute thread of communication whic h joiiu'd 
a manor-house on the northern horizon with the towns, the police stations 
and the barracks along the railway line to th(‘ southward. In one sense 
the manor-house now stood quite alone, but not really so, for within 
sight of its groves there WTre several peasant villages. Thus, tin* two 
elements — peasant and pfoprietofial- were left momentarily to react 

’ “ During the five-year period ending \%ilh 1904. there t\en' in EuiojKmn Kiisua «ti)me 
hundreds of instances of agrarian diaturbance, including certain easc's of tlu' hiirning of 
buildingR and even a numlx*r of fatal aasaultb upon the landlords or their deputies , Imt 
these djflturbances were for the most part iMdtdy separated in both time and hpa(<* By 
way of exception, the disorders of 1902 in the gubernim of Kharko\ and Poltava uere so 
highly concentrated that the movement might perhaps 1 k^ callc^d a miniature revolution. 
. . . More than 1(50 villages uerc involved in the movement; some 80 estates were attacked 
within the space of five days ; and in tho gubernia of Poltava alone 75 landlords sub- 
sequently brought in claims for losses amounting to a quarter of a million roubles ” 
{Rv/ral Russia under the Old Regime, by G. T. Hobinson, 1932, p. 138). 

A report of the military commander stated ^hat ** in Saratov gubernia more than 390 
estates have suffered losses from the disorders. In Balashov uezd theie are places w'hore 
all the manor houses have lieen destroyed. A tc*rnblo impn^ssjon m produced by an 
e;icamination of the ravaged estates. With an astounding violence* the jieasants hurmsl 
and destroyed everything; not one stone is left upon another. Everything has lieen 
plundered — grain, stores, furniture, household utensils, animals, the shc^et iron frfim tho 
roof — in a word everything that could bo carried or hauled away ; and what n*mainod 
was^ven to the flames.” (See the report in ibid, p. 175.) 
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upon each other in isolation. And within a few hours the estate had been 
looted, the mansion was in flames, and somewhere within the fiery circle 
the master of the house lay dead.” ^ 

Thus, before the seizure of power by the Bolsheviks in October 1917, 
the “ liquidation ” of the landlords up and down rural Russia had been, 
to a considerable extent, roughly but effectively carried out by the peasants 
themselves. The process was substantially completed during the ensuing 
year. This was far from being in accordance with any programme of 
Lenin or his associates. The expropriation of the owners of manor-housesi 
and of the estates appertaining to them, may have seemed all to the good, 
though in method deplorable. But the destruction of property meant an 
incalculable loss to the community as a whole, whilst the division of the 
relatively largt* holdings among the eighteen million peasant householders 
and their landless relatives and associates rapidly resulted in a reduction 
of the aggregate yield of foodstuffs, and still more of the quantity marketed, 
on which the urban population depended. Yet what was to be done ? 
It is doubtful whether any government at Petrograd or Moscow in the 
circumstances of 1917-1918, w'hen millions of soldiers were hastening 
from the front to take part in the division of the landlords' estates, could 
have hail Mdficient power to have stopped this popular expropriation. 
Certainly the newly installed Bolshevik administration was helpless in 
the matter. Mere denunciation of the peasants’ precipitous action would 
have btHui not only futile but dangerous. What Lenin did, 'VMth prudent 
promptitude, was to get the Congress and the new Sovnarkom to issue n 
decree declaring all the land the property of the peo})le as a whole , 
throwing open for re-allotmimt among the peasant cultivators the vast 
estates owned by the Tsar and his relatives, or by the Church and the 
monasteri(\s ; placing this redistribution in the hands of local committees 
to be elected by the peasants : and reserving for ^ nional administration, 
as mod(‘l agricultural «^stabli^hments, the home farms which a relatively 
small number of improving landowners had develojied for stock-breeding 
and grain-growing on a large scale. I'nfortuivitely, even many of these 
home farms were siuzed and divided by the jieasants. Not for a whole 
decade did tin* Soviet (fovernment find it possible to deal with the bulk 
of the land, luuninally nationalised, but perforce left, in usufruct, in 

* Uurnl Ru<mh\ undu the OW Ruftmt, l»j G. T. m>bin*^oii. 1032. p. 64. A detailed 
detfiTiptioii of >«iiiular h>ip)K*nings in the Ukraine Ih» found in Sttd and Harn»t, by 
\'ladiiuir KoroMinet/.. 1030. The Russ^utn Land, by \. U. Williams (New York, 1928), 
gives other example.'*. The arlioles entitled “ The Riis.sian Agrarian Re\ olution of 1917 
by I-aiieelot A. 0\^en, in Shnattic Rt new for .Inly 1933 and «ldnuar\ 1934. gne a summary 
of this widcsprc'ad See also Dh Jiau* rhttrujumj in der nmstschni Rcvoluiionf 

J9I7t by S. Dubrovsky. Moseow, 1932. 

It should Ih' said that, although a cons Wera hie miinlK'r of landlord* and steuarda were 
killed in the courm^ of the of 1917-1918, sometimes under the circumstances of 

revolting brutality, these were jinncipally those vho had made themselves personally 
hateful to the peasant a, or who actively resisted expropriation. The great majority of 
the landlords and their families escajH'd with their lives ; either In'cause they were non- 
resident, or ac<;ldentally absent from their estate*, or l»ecau.‘^' they wen* able precipitately 
to flee to the towns or to the White Armies, ami eventually overseas. 
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minute and often dispersed holdings, in the hands of what had grown to 
be as many as twenty-five million peasant families. 


TAe Exjyrojyriation of the Capitalist 

For the liquidation of the capitalist, the new Bolshevik Government 
was wholly responsible. To the followers of Karl Marx, as we shall show 
in our chapter entitled “ Science the Salvation of Mankind the very 
existence of the profit-making or rent-receiving capitalist, whether financier 
or trader, manufacturer or shipowner, speculator in land values or investor 
on the stock exchange, seemed the root of all that was evil in modern 
civilisation. It was this class, as it appeared, that was directly responsible 
for the division of the population, in every capitalist state, into what 
Disraeli, nearly contemporaneously with Marx, had described as “ two 
nations ” — the rich and the poor. The nationalisation of the means of 
production, distribution and exchange, without any compensation to their 
owners, had, in fact, been a plank in the programme of every section of 
the Russian social democrats. Nor could this systematic liquidation of 
a whole class be accomplished otherwise than by a revolution having for 
its object the replacement of the manifest “ dictatorship of the few, 
who owned the means of production, by that of the many who earned 
their sparse and insecure livelihood by wage-labour. Such a revolution 
throughout the capitalist world, it was confidently assumed, would 
mevitably be brought about by the continuous growth, in numbers and in 
organisation, of the increasing hordes of wage-earners, already in some 
countries constituting two-thirds of the whole population, who “ had 
nothing to lose but their chains To the old Marxist it was anomalous 
that the first successful rising of the proletariat against their masters 
should be accomplished in Russia, the least industrialised of all the Great 
Powers. What Lenin’s predecessors did not realise was that they had in 
Russia one revolutionary condition which was absent in Great Britain, 
France, Scandinavia and t)ther western political democracies, and which 
was not even present in Imperial Germany, with its honest and efiicient 
bureaucracy, its developed social services, its freely elected and powerful 
jocial democratic party, its legalised and highly organised trade union 
and cooperative movements. This asset was the well of hatred, animated 
by heroic courage, in the minds of countless men and women of all classes 
mi successive generations — leaders of peasant revolts, organisers of 
revolutionary strikes, conspirators among freedom-loving intellectuals — 
ill of whom had suffered imprisonment and exile, with prolonged fear of 
:mmi^ent death, in povetry and priwation. Not a few of them had 
watched their loved ones or their comrades suffer martyrdom in the cause 
>f freedom. Thus Lenill and his followers, ignoring the absence in other 
countries of this embittered class- (or creed-) consciousness, fervently 


^ Chapter XL in Part II. 
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believed in the possibility of an early uprising of the wage-earners of the 
world, especially in the highly industrialised countries. Their faith in 
the righteousness and practicability of communism was accompanied by 
an equally fisgcd belief that a communistic regime could neither be com- 
pletely established nor continuously maintained in Russia alone. They 
were so fanatically convinced, not only of the validity of their policy of 
abolishing private property in the means of production, and of replacing 
the motive of profit-making by that of social service, but also of its intrinsic 
morality, that they steeled their hearts to all the individual suffering 
that a social revolution inevitably causes. To overthrow the “ dictator- 
ship of the capitalist ”, which an essentially liberal new Provisional 
Government was seeking to maintain, Lenin would have waded through 
seas of blood. In fact, although there were several days of fierce fighting 
at Moscow, and many individual murders in Leningrad and elsewhere, 
the October revolution itself was substantially an expression of the popular 
will. It was afterwards, in maintaining the Soviet Government in power, 
and in repressing the counter-revolutionary rebellions which marked the 
inevitable reaction, that Lenin and his colleagues found themselves using 
the weapons of tyranny ; the autocratic imprisonment and summary 
execiition i>f political opponents equally with robbers and bandits, the 
terrorism of an irresponbible secret police, and all the horrors of civil 
war on the largi^st scale. Hatred of the capitalist soon extended to all 
governments, whetlur republics, kingdoms or empires ; for did not these, 
one and all, support the capitalist system ? Was not their reliance on 
the profit-making motive as the “ invisible hand of God the principal 
feature which they all had in common i Such denunciation of all the 
governments of the world naturally aroused tlie hostility of the victorious 
allies of the Tsar. It was, very largely, the armed intervention of half a 
dozen capitalist governments against the Soviet G<»vernment which drove 
that government to the wall, and compelled it to fight desperately for its 
life. And this intervention, undertaken in 1918 partly for strategic 
reasons, in order to restore the militf\ry front against the triumphant 
Gorman forces, was continued and extended in 1919-1920, not merely 
from sympathy with the Russian landlords and capitalists, but in no small 
degree out of fear that the Bolsheviks would suceeed in their avowed 
purpose of stirring up revolutionary upheavals in other countries. Thus 
the beliefs of some of the Bolsheviks about the imminence of world 
revolution were not merely logical errors. In 1919-1920 these very 
beliefs came nearly to overwhelming the revolution in Russia itself which 
the Bolsheviks were struggling so valiantly to maintain. 

It is hard to disentangle, and sjill harder to visualise, what happened 
in these first hectic days of the Bolshevik re volution. “ The Russian 
smash at the end of 1917 ”, wrote Mr. H. G. WVlls from what he saw and 
learned in 1920, “ was certainly the completest that has ever happened to 
any modern /locial organisation. After the failure of the Kerensky govern- 
ment to make p<*ace, and of the British naval authorities to relieve the 
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situation upon the Baltic flank, the shattered Russian armies, weapons in 
hand, broke up and rolled back upon Russia, a flood of peasant soldiers 
making for home, without hope, without supplies, without discipline. 
That time of debacle was a time of complete social disorder. It was a 
social dissolution.’’ ^ 


The Civil War and Foreign Invasion 

In 1918 the authority of the Soviet Government was far from being 
firmly established. Even in Petrograd and Moscow there was the very 
smallest security of life and property. Robbery with violence in the 
streets, and the incursion of armed bandits into the houses — often under 
pretence of authorised searches or requisitions — were of daily o(;currence. 
Outside the cities there was no organised protection. The deliberate and 
long-continued blockade maintained by the British fleet, and supported 
by the other hostile governments, kept out alike food and clothing, and 
the sorely needed medicines and anaesthetics. The whole country 
swarmed with counter-revolutionaries, who passed easily from individual 
saboteurs into wandering groups combining in varying degrees rebellion 
with banditry. Presently came the armies of the governments of Great 
Britain, France, Japan. Italy and the United States, without any declara- 
tion of war, actually invading, at half a dozen points from Vladivostock 
and Batoum to Murmansk and Archangel, the territory of what had never 
ceased to be technically “ a friendly power”. The same governments, 
moreover, freely supplied officers, equipment and munitions to the mixed 
forces raised by Denikin, Kolchak, Yudenich and Wrangel, who took up 
anna against the Soviet Government. Incidentally, the Germans and 
Poles ravaged the western provinces, w^hilst the army formed out of the 
Czechoslovakian prisoners of war held an equivocal position in its pro- 
tracted passage through Siberia to the Pacific Ocean. Professedly 
independent governments were set up, with more or less open foreign 
support, in Georgia and the Ukraine, where fierce partisan warfare led to 
dreadful outrages and reprisals, in which the representatives of the foreign 
powers did not always refrain from participating.* These horrors, in the 

* Russia in the Shadows, by H. G. Wells, 1920, p. 34. The best documentary survey 
of these proceedings appears to be The Bolshevik Revolution, 1917-1U18 (documents and 
material), by James Bunyan and H. H. Fisher, 1933, 735 pp. (No. 3 of Hoover War 
Library Publications, Stanford University, California). 

Something may be gathered from the adverse, if not spiteful, account of one who was 
for a short time associated with Lenin's government, published in German and sub- 
sequently in French (see S<mvenirs d'un Commissaire du Peuph, 19 17-19 IH, by J. Stein- 
berg, especially chapters i. and ii.). And see Th^ Russian Revolution, 1917-1921, by W. II. 
Chamberlin, New York, 1935. 

* One incident is frequently recalled as the murder of the 26 commissars **. The 
Fifteenth Anniversary of one of the blackest days in the history of the Civil War was 
commemorated yesterday in Baku and all over the Soviet Union. It was on Scptemlier 20, 
1018, that the 26 Commissars of Baku were murdered in the night by the Menshevik and 
Social Revolutionary government at the behest of the British expeditionary forces. . . . 
IVom Persia, British armies were marching on Turkestan, to deprive the revolution of 
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perpetration of which mere banditry and racial and religious persecution 
joined hands with war and rebellion, lasted at one place or another for 
more than two years ; and extended, at one time or another, to nearly 
the whole of what is now the USSR. We quote only one description of 
the effect upon the civil population, written by one who was himself an 
extreme revolutionary, but who was, at the same time, in profound and 
convinced opposition to the Bolsheviks — the anarchist Alexander Berk- 
man, who traversed European Russia from end to end. 

‘‘ In the South of Russia ”, he wrote in his diary in July 1920, “ all is 
unformed, grotesque, chaotic. Frequent changes of government, with 
their accompaniment of civil war and destruction, have produced a mental 
and physical condition unknown in other parts of the country. They 
liave created an atmosphere of uncertainty, of life lacking roots, of con- 
stant anxiety. Some parts of the Ukraine have experienced fourteen 
different regimes witliin the period of 1917-1920 ; each involving violent 
disturbance of normal existence, disorganising and tearing life from its 
roots. The whole gamut of revolutionary and counter-revolutionary 
passions has been played on this territory. Here the nationalistic Rada 
liad fought the local organs of the Kerensky government till the Brest 
treat y opened southern Russia to German occupation. Prussian bayonets 
dissolved the Rada, and Hetman Rkoropadsky, by grace of the Kaiser, 
lorded it over the country in the name of an ‘ independent and self- 
determining ’ peo}>le. Disaster on the Western Front an<l revolution in 
their own country compelled the Germans to withdraw, the new state of 
affairs giving Petlura victory over the Hetman, [which] kaleidoscopically 
changed the governments. Dictator Petlura and his ‘ directorium ' were 
driven out by the rebel peasantry and the Red Army, the latter in turn 
giving w'ay to Denikin. Subsequently the Bolsheviki became tlie masters 
of the Ukraine, soon to be driven back by the Poich, and then again the 
communists took possession. The long-continued military and civil 
struggles have deranged the whole life of the South. Social classes have 
been destroyed ; old customs and traditions abolished ; cultural barriers 
broken down, without the people having been able to adjust themselves 
to the new conditions which are in constant flux. There lias been neither 
time nor opportunity to reconstruct one’s mental and physical mode of 
life ; to orient oneself within the constantly changing environment. The 
instincts of hunger and fear have become the sole leitmotif of thought, 
feeling and action ; uncertainty is all-pervading and persistent : it is the 
only definite, actual reality. The question of bread, the danger of attack, 
are the exclusive topics of interest. You hear stories of armed forces 
sacking the environs of the city, •and fanciful speculations about the 
character of the marauders whom some claim as Whites and others as 

cotton, and croato a basis for imperialism in Central Asia. Baku fell on the night of 
September 20, 1018, to the British, who were aided by their agents, the Mensheviks and 
thd Social Revolutionaries. The 26 Commissars, who had lHi*n under arrest, were taken 
out of jail, railroaded out of the city, and shot ” ( J/oscoir I>atly y ctes, September 20, 103^). 
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(J^reens [peasant bands], or pogrom bandits. The legendary figures of 
Makhno, Marusya and Stchooss loom large in the atmosphere of panic 
cr^lkted by the horrors lived through and the still more fearful apprehension 
of the unknown. Alarm and dread punctuate the life and thought of the 
people. They permeate the entire consciousness of being. . . . The whole 
country resembles a military camp living in constant expectation of 
invasion, civil war and sudden change of government, bringing with it 
renewed slaughter and oppression, confiscation and famine. Industrial 
activity is paralysed, the financial situation hopeless. Every regime has 
issued its own money, interdicting all previous forms of exchange. But 
among the people the various ‘ papers * are circulating, including Kerensky, 
Tsarist, Ukrainian and Soviet money. Every rouble has its own varying 
value. . . . Beneath the surface of the daily life man’s primitive passions, 
unleashed, hold almost free play. Ethical values are dissolved ; the gloss 
3f civilisation is rubbed off. There remains only the unadorned instinct 
3f self-preservation and the ever-present dread of to-morrow. The 
nctory of the Whites, or the investing of a city by them, involves savage 
•eprisals, pogroms against Jews, death for communists, prison and torture 
or those suspected of sympathising with the latter. The advent of the 
Bolsheviki signifies indiscriminate Red Terror. Either is disastrous ; it 
las happened many times, and the people live in perpetual fear of its 
•epetition. Internecine strife has marched through the Ukraine like a 
veritable man-eater, devouring, devastating, and leaving ruin, despair and 
lorror in its wake. Stories of White and Red atrocities are on e veryl)od y\s 
ips, accounts of personal experiences harrowing in their recital of fiendish 
nurder and rapine, of inhuman cruelty and unspeakable outrages.” ^ 

Amid such horrors it was inevitable that both agricultural and in- 

^ The Bolshevik Myth (Diary 1920-1922), by Alexander Berkman, 1923. pp. 100-162- 

experienced German observer, visiting the USSR in 1929, gives the following account : 

‘ Men who spent se.ven years at the front and then at home, the ruthh-ss Htonii troojis 
if the regime who quailed at nothing, will to-day cover their eyes when the scenes of the 
ivil war are conjured up l^efore them by questions. They must have IsH'n appalling 
»eyond all measure, incomparably worse than the scenes of the external w'ar. The infernal 
ruelty of man’s hate of man, compatriot of compatriot, neighbour of neighbour, the 
lestiality on both sides induced by familiarity with murder, which must eventually have 
lecome for many an indifferent habit, a mechanical exercise of eyes and hands ; and all 
his piled upon misery intensified to the utmost degro<\ Villages and industrial work.s 
onverted into fortresses, defended by men and even w'omen, pausing in the intervals of 
ighting to manufacture the articles of peace ; and these manufactures always being 
laiined first of aU, and often simply commandeered, for the fighting troops of the side 
rhich, in the changing fortunes of the civil war, wras upiiermost for the time Ixung — this 
I what the economic system must have looked like over a great portion of the country ” 
The Experiment of Bolshevism, by Arthur Felling, English edition, 19.30, pp. 43-44). 

No part of the country suffered more than the onco-prosperous Ukraine, whore “ the 
^ar brought about an almost complete collapse of the economic position. . . . Theoecupa- 
on of that country by the Gormans was foll^ed by a line of brigand bands, who alter- 
ated with great rapidity and severe destructiveness. In addition to minor bands w'hich 
arried on destruction in the various parts of the country, Makhno, Grigoriev, Kkoropadsky, 
lenikin, Petlura and many others were plundering on a large scale. Under the pretence 
f fighting against Bolshevism, brigands of every description despoiled the country, until 
bey brought it to almost complete ruin ” (Moscow Narodny Bank Monthly Review, 
l||Qiember 1034, p. 0). 
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dufltrial production should go to pieces. It seems, on the best estimates 
obtainable, that the aggregate production of the territory which became 
the USSR did not in 1920 amount to as much as one-third of what it had 
been in 1913. More than once during the years 1918-1920, when flie 
supplies of food and fuel failed, the whole population left in Petrograd 
came near actual death from hunger and cold. The entire country 
suffered terribly from a privation that was chronic and unescapable. 
Even to maintain the troops in the field taxed to the uttermost the 
government’s powers. 

It was one of Lenin’s firmly held principles that, whilst it was mere 
foolish sentimentalism to be, like Blanqui and the anarchists, always 
rebelling against a government, it was indispensable, once a revolution 
was started, to carry it through at ail hazards to the bitter end. And he 
held equally firmly to tlie maxim, which the revolutionists of 1848 had 
ignored, that when a revolution had once been effected, it was an impera- 
tive duty — and one which will involve even greater peril than the making 
of the revolution had done — at all costs to maintain it against the in- 
evitable assaults of the counter-revolutionaries. If it is asked what the 
Soviet Government accomplished during the first three years of its 
existence, the answer must be that it “ maintained the revolution ”. But 
so dire was the condition of the people, so implacable was the enmity of 
practically all the governments of the vrorld, and so fierce and persistent 
wen* the attacks which the most powerful of them promoted and sup- 
ported, that the iSoviet Government only just managed to survive. 


if'ar Communism 

This was the period (1918-1920) subsequently designated as that of 
“ War Cominuni.sm What was universally sli.^r d was not wealth but 
privation and hunger. Every other consideration was sacrificed to the 
urgent necessity of defeating both the hostile armies in the field and 
the insurgent counter-revolutionaries behind th»^ military fronts. All the 
factories W'ero made to concentrate their production upon w hat was needed 
by the sixteen Red Armies of five million men that Lenin was able to put 
in the field under Trotsky, Stalin and Frunze ; and that Trotsky so 
dramatically directed from his perpetually moving armoured train. The 
trade unions became recruiting agencies to keep up the necessary stream 
of men to the various fronts. The peasants, within the area for the time 
being free from hostile domination, were harried wdth arbitrary requisitions 
for all the foodstuffs that could be extorted from them. The entire 
population of the cities w’as put on .exiguous rations, in order that regular 
supplies might be sent to the soldiers. Every decision of Lenin and his 
colleagues took the form of a peremptory order, to be complied with 
under penalty of instant arrest, and, frequently, of summary execution. 
The least inglination towards counter-revolutionary activity of any kind 
was, in the same way, ruthlessly stopped and extinguished. And the 
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people did not revolt. The peasants everywhere hated the Whites more 
than they did the Reds. The workmen swarmed into the Red Army. 
Those who remained in production, far from resenting the pressure upon 
th&m, intensified their efforts to increase output. Everybody grumbled 
about the continued shortage of food, fuel and clothing ; "about the lack 
of light, of sugar, of drugs, of all the comforts of life. But the people as a 
whole did not rebel ; there was not even any pressure on the government 
to discontinue its efforts against the successive waves of the White armies 
that British, French, Italian, Japanese and American governments some- 
times officered, usually equipped and occasionally subsidised. It may, 
indeed, be said that it was just the feeling aroused by these foreign 
invasions that enabled the Bolshevik Government to survive. It was 
during these two or three years of Allied intervention and civil war ; of 
assassinations and attempted assassinations of Soviet Government officials, 
and innumerable instances of counter-revolutionary sabotage and plot- 
ting ; of outrages and reprisals by the soldiery and the partisans on both 
sides ; and of a civilian death-rate increased much more by the long- 
continued privation and chronic disease than by wilful homicide in all its 
degrees, that were piled up the oft-quoted statistics of Russian lives lost 
“ through the revolution ’’-—a loss of life which, with an incredible naivetts 
is sometimes debited, not at all to the rebels who took up arms against 
the de facto government, or to the foreign governments that, without 
lawful excuse, incited and supported them, but wholly to the Bolslievik 
influences in the government of the Russian Socialist F'ederal Soviet 
Republic ! ^ 

This three years’ episode of War Communism has been looked at in 
two ways. It has been described as if it had all been part of a deliberate 
plan to establisli a communist state. Possibly there were, among the 
Bolsheviks, some wh<5 had at first believed that, as it has since been said, 
they ■' could carry out the evolution to communism at one great bound. 
Nationalisation of banks ; sequestration of the private property remaining 
in their custody ; expropriation of the bourgeoisie, including their houses, 
and even their silver, jewels and works of art ; all land declared to be 
state property ; the whole of large-scale industry taken over by the 
state ; the rationing of all articles of prime necessity ; the destruction of 
the market by the prohibition of trade ; the militarisation of labour by 
universal obligation to work ; and finally the abolition of money by the 
state, which, instead of paying its workers and employees in cash (amount- 
ing to only 7 per cent in 1920), aimed at supplying an ever-growing 
proportion of their requirements in kind (maintaining them by the 
distribution of rations or free meals in public eating-houses ; housing to 
include fuel, gas, water and electricity*; use of the railway and the trams ; 
clothing and domestic articles to be supplied from the public stores; 

^ “It is reckoned that two and a half years of the civil war alone were nwponsiblc for 
the premature death of about seven millions of people ” {The. Ecrnumic Policy of Soviet 
by Paul Haensel, 1930, p. 2). 
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schools, newspapers and the theatre) ; likewise supplying the peasants 
with the industrial products they needed in exchange for the foodstuiffs 
they were bound to deliver— such, in broad outline, were to be the featufes 
of this transition to communism.” ^ Lenin, on the other hand, as plainly 
appears from his numerous publications during 1917, had contemplated a 
lengthy period of transition, the various stages of which he could not 
foresee, and which he imagined would have to take the form of a whole 
series of economic experiments. In 1921, he explained— to use the words 
of an able Gorman investigator— that “ it was only dire necessity, war and 
wholesale destruction that had imposed this war-time communism upon 
the Bolsheviks. It had consisted in the fact that all the surplus, and 
sometimes a portion of the necessary, foodstuffs were taken from the 
peasants in order to supply the army and the workers. . . . This military 
communism was a provisional measure, because in their then desperate 
plight the Bolsheviks could shrink from no measures, however extreme ; 
half starved and worse than half-starved, they had to hold their ground at 
all costs and keep alive the workers and peasants.” ^ 

Fortunately for the Bolsheviks, just when the people, as it now seems, 
were tl. 'ir last gasp, the foreign intervention came to an end. The 
year 1920 was the year in which War Communism reached its culmination. 
“ That year ”, it has been said, “ will live long in the memory of all 
Russians who lived through it as the coldest, hungriest and most dreadful 
year of the revolution.” ^ But at the end of it the power of the Central 
Committee of the ruling Party \vas absolute and complete “.•* The foreign 
governments had failed to coordinate the successive invasions tliat they 
promoted. Their own countries were mostly too much exhausted by the 
years of w^ar, and their statesmen too much afraid of their own wage- 
earning class, to continue their efiorts. The Wbi* ' Armies were too 
incompetently led, and the conduct of both officers and rank and file was 
too scandalously bad, to obtain any support from the peasantry whom 
they oppressed, or to withstand the patriotic fervour of the Red .\rmies. 
The British troojis were soon withdrawn from iliirmansk and Archangel, 
and eventually the Japane.si* from Vladivostock. British and French 
steamers evacuated both foreigners and Russians hostile to the Bolslieviks 
from the coasts of the Black Sea. ** The peace treaties with Latvia and 
Litliuania were signed in July 1920 ; and the treaty with Finland in 
October of the same year. The civil war in Siberia was finished by October 
1920 ; the fight against Wrangel. Petlura, Bulak-Nalahovich and Makhim, 
in Southern Russia, likewise came to an end in November 1920. In fact, by 

the end of November 1920 there was peace throughout the country. ^ 

• 

* Th€ Experirntni of Iiohh€vifim, bv Arthur Foiling (English edition. 1930), pp. o2-53. 

* Ibid, pp. 53-54. 

* After Lenin, by Miehnel Farbnian. 1924, p. 27. 

* Ibid, p. 27. 

* Economic Txends in Soviet Russia, by A. Yupov (Enplisli edition. 1920), p. 41. It 
was. however, not until the end of 1922 that the last of the dajwnose forces evacuated tly 
port of Vladivostock. and not until 1924 that they left North Sakhalin. 
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Nevertheless, so uncertain was the position, and so high was the 
determination of the Bolshevik Government, that the policy of War 
Cdtnmunism was maintained for some months longer. The decree for 
the complete nationalisation of all industries, including small scale enter- 
prise ” (that is to say, all undertakings employing more than ten workers, 
and also all those cmplojung more than five workers if with mechanical 
power) was issued “ under date November 30, 1920 ; the decree that the 
levying of taxes was to cease, because money no longer functioned as a 
means of payment, under date February 3, 1921. In December 1920 . . . 
the Eighth Soviet Congress passed the most Utopian of all the resolutions 
of the days of War Communism, the resolution concerning the socialisation 
of peasant agriculture. Special committees were [to be] appointed to 
prescribe the scope and the kinds of cultivation to be practised on every 
one of the twenty [five] millions of peasant farms.” Peasant farming, 
said this resolution, “ must be conducted in accordance with a unified 
plan, and under a unified management 


The Famine of 1921 

Then, in the spring of 1921. the year in which all the horrors culminated 
in the direst famine within Russian memory, the regime of War Com- 
munism suddenly broke. Whole provinces were reduced to absolute 
starvation, in which the worst horrors occurred. Famine in Russia was, 
of course, no new thing. It was, in fact, expected every few years in one 
part or another of that vast area. But the failure of crops in 1921, 
coming on the top of a diminution of the area sown, and tlie slaughter of 
livestock, proved to be both more complete and more widespread than 
had been known within living memory. The famine of 1891 liad affected 
seventeen niilbon persons ; that of 1906 twenty-one million'' ; that of 
1911 twenty-seven millions ; but that of 1921 involved no less than forty- 
three millions. In the worst of the previous Russian famines the number 
of peasants who could nbt get et’en enough grain foi seed never excei'di'd 
three millions ; but in 1921 such peasants numbered thirteen millions. 
That is to say, thirteen million peasants were practically destitute. 
Twenty-seven provinces, that is nearly half Russia, were in the grip of 
the famine. In these provinces the food consumption of the pooph* sank 
to a terribly low level, and the death-rate among both human beings and 
cattle was terribly high.” ® 

« 

* After Lenin, hy Michael Farbman, 1924, p. 41. 

• Ibid. p. 41. To what depths every form of activity had lioon roducod in 1921 may 
be seen in the temblo deHcription by a Pc^rograd univer«iity profowor and prominent 
cooperator, entitled Runsta after Four Ye/irs of Revolution, by S. S. Maslov, 192JJ. 

The inevitable ronseqnoncoR on women, children and the famdv* and the general 
relaxation of morals were at least as serious as the swollen death-rate. Then there were 
the tembb famine years of 1921-1922. which producc^d a positive migration of the peoples 
amongst the utterly destitute population ; whole families, all the inhabitants of a settle- 
i pe nt, were forced to leave their homes and go elsewhere in search of a crust of bread. . . . 
wliat followed — the period of tho NEP, the Now Economic Policy — confused people’s 





The New Economic Policy 

The people, who had borne so much, could stand it no longer. Th^c 
were peasant risings at Tambov and along the Volga. Gravest of all, the 
sailors in the Red Fleet centred at Cronstadt, together with the Cronstadi 
garrison, broke out in armed revolt against the Soviet Government itself 
not on account of any service grievances, but in protest against the starva- 
tion of the families to which the soldiers and sailors belonged, in the rural 
villages of the stricken areas. “ The Soviets without the Communisi 
Party ” was the sailors’ slogan. It was one of the features of Lenin’c 
genius that he knew when to yield to unmistakeable popular discontent 
and not less so that he knew how to yield dramatically and completely 
whilst never abandoning his fundamental aim.^ The revolt at Cronstadi 
had plainly to be forcibly suppressed, by bombardment and assault across 
the ice, yet without undue punishment for the gravest of all militar} 
offences. But in March 1921, at the Tenth Congress of the Communis' 
Party, Lenin startled his followers by proposing and carrying a complete 
abandonment of the measures of War Communism.* First, the unlimitec 
reejuisitioning of grain was done away with, and replaced by a fixec 
graduated tax on each peasant proportionate to his holding of land, leavin| 
to him the right freely to dispose of his produce, over and above the tax 
in the open market, at the, highest prices he could obtain. Next the us 
of money was revf’rted to, and the currency was stabilised, and all limita 
tions on the possession and handling of money were repealed. “ Th 
decree of July 9, 1921, re-established railway fares. That of August 
restored post and telegraph charges. That of September 15 reintroduce 
water-rates (and) electricity rates, along with charges for the use of tram 
ways, public baths and laundries." ® A decree of August 12, 1921, gav 
a virtual autonomy to nationali'^ed undertakings mu the startling ne^ 
basis of paN'ing their way ! ** Such Victories or undertakings wer 

i<lcii.s still inon*. For wIhtoh.s tiu* |)n*oedin|i yiar.s hu<l lot loose the brutish instincts of th 
stiirvinji people, now the insiinets of tho>e \\ere roused who .^enuH-d lopether the mono 
^^hieh iuit yesterday had In'en utterly worthU‘s.s and so enjoyed a depree of prosperit 
hitherto unknown in Soviet Russia. The demand for women who had falh n on evil day 
inereasc*d from day t<^ day. Re.staurants. cafes, and taverns flaunted themselves agair 
and wine w'a.s .sold onee more. There wa.s nothing to bridle the human iii'^tincts which ha 
at least Ixi'n repres-siui in the days of war communism by a stt'in military regime. Th 
nuinl)er of divorees and abu.ses of the law incn'ased vastly even in the country. And s 
that ‘ free love ’ which has so often l»een misunderstood, as ^^ell as the misunderstanding c 
mwiiiierprotalion of revolutionary forms, Wgan to degenerate into excesses " (R oman i 
Soviet Rus/iia^ by Faiinina Halle, UVdll. p. 107). 

• “ Limin is an opportunist genius. lie has a wonderful knack of recognising in hen i 
is necessary to change his tactics. And then he changes them with lightning rapidity 
But whether lie is advancing or n^treating, attacking or n'tracting, he is always firm an 
determined. He never wavers. He is never afraid ” {Bolshevism in Jidreat, by Micha< 
Farbman, 1921, p. 59). 

• The fullest account accessible to the English reader of the New* Economic Polic 
W'ill 1)6 found in After Lenin^ by Michat'l Farbman, 1924, pp. 85-1 <0. This admirab 
volume is all the more interesting from ladug wTitten at a time w*hen the New Econom 
Policy and the ddminance of an individualist peasantry seemed destined to pormanenc 

• After lifnin, by MieJiacd Farbman, 1924, p. 109. 
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to retain all their equipment, stocks of fuel, raw materials and semi- 
manufactured products ; but they were to lose any claim to being supplied 
by^the state with money t)r food for pa}dng wages : they had to run their 
business on commercial lines, and they were under no obligation to supply 
any government department with their produce without payment. Very 
soon most of the former state industries became autonomous in this sense. 
Later in the same month the state factories acquired the right to buy on 
the market the raw material they needed and the food they required to 
pay the workmen’s wages, while in October 1921 they secured the addi- 
tional privilege of selling their produce in the open market. In this rapid 
and summary fashion were the necessary steps taken for building up the 
new economic stystem.” 

The revival of productive enterprise, the establishment of innumerable 
small businesses of every kind, and the development of free exchanges 
between town and country producers naturally took some time. It was, 
we suggest, mere “ wish-fulfilment ” that the whole world outside the 
USSR, together with nearly all the opponents of the Bolsheviks inside the 
USSR, acclaimed the New Economic Policy as both confession and proof 
of the failure of collectivism. Nearly everyone assumed that any further 
pursuit of the policy of liquidating the landlord and the capitalist had 
been abandoned. Yet Lenin made it abundantly clear that it was, as he 
said, only a case of taking one step backward in order to be able to take 
two steps forward. So long as the government continued to own and to 
operate the entire banking system ; the whole of international commerce ; 
the various means of communication and transport ; practically all the 
urban land and buildings ; the mineral resources, the supplies of every 
kind of fuel and all the sources of electric power ; the heavy industries, 
and even all the enterprises of any magnitude in the light industries — to 
say nothing of directing the trade unions and the consumers’ cooperative 
societies — what did it matter to the future of collectivism if the millions 
of individual peasants were set free to sell their baskets of produce in the 
street markets ; or if everyone was allowed to open in the cities multitudes 
of little restaurants and cafes, confectioners’ shops and tea-houses, grocery 
and drapery stores, and even petty workshops and factories making the 
hundred and one articles of household use ? Whilst the “ commanding 
heights of socialism” continued to be occupied by the government, so 
Lenin argued, the thousands of minor outposts might safely be abandoned 
to the profit-maker for just as long as the government found it convenient 
to forgo these channels of supply of the consumers’ demands. Even the 
most fanatical communist might safely invite the foreign capitalist to 
apply for concessions, allowing him,^for a strictly limited period, within 
th« limits of legal and trade union control, to develop such of the natural 
resources as the government found itself, for the moment, unable to attend 
to. The trouble was that the Bolshevik administrators underrated or 
ignored the potency, for good or for evil, of the profit-making motive. It 
qpght increase production and facilitate the exchange of commodities 
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between industrialists and agriculturists. But, once liberated, the motive 
of pecuniary self-interest took devious ways, and rapidly undermined the 
new morality upon which the success of Soviet Communism depended. 
Every day th^ New Economic Policy widened the range of its intellectual 
influence. At the start only the peasant market was abandoned to the 
private greed for gain. All other spheres of enterprise were supposed to 
be governed by the pursuit of the commonweal. But more and more 
NEP extended towards the complete liberation of private enterprise from 
all attempts at public regulation, whilst even state enterprises became 
insidiously permeated with the spirit of individual self-interest. “ There 
is a Russian saying,” we are told, “ always very popular with the disciples 
of Marx, that whoever says A says B. Tlie cogency of this maxim was 
never better illustrated than by the rapid evolution of measures ” that 
were found to be involved in the New Economic Poli(;y. The abolition 
of the state’s arbitrary requisitions of the peasant’s harvest, and the sub- 
stitution of a fixed tax on grain, was designed to give a stimulus to produc- 
tion to the peasants. “ This was the innocent A in the alphabet of the 
Bolshevik retreat. Within a month it seemed necessary to give the urban 
producers a similar stimulus. Soon it became unavoidable to suffer the 
reajjpearance. not clandestinely bu^ legally, of the hated bourgeois, first as 
middleman and trader, and then even as employer of labour. And subse- 
quently a whole series of concessions, large and small, was made, all of 
them modifying in the direction of individualism, the e(‘onomic relations, 
not only between the urban and the rural populations, but also between 
both of them as producers and the central and municipal governments.”^ 

The evil effects of these developments of the New Economic Policy 
became quickly manifest to the leaders of the Communist Party. This 
led to a general desire for something in the nature of a general plan to 
which both state and private enterprise would h. . abordinated.^ Thus, 
when, towards the end of 1920, the Commission for the Electrification of 
Russia pres<‘nted its report to the Eighth Congress of Soviets, Lenin 
congratulated the Congress on having at least secured not merely a plan 
for electrification but also, in effect, the basis of one for a general control 
of all economic life. It was not regarded as possible immediately to 
regulate all production and distribution by such a plan. But it was felt 
that, in so far as it was m^cessary to appeal to the motive of the pecuniary 

^ After lA'nin^ l»y Miohiu*! Farhman. p. 134. In 11VJ4 “ the numUT of all licensed 
trade eHtablishiiKnita — that i.s of all traders, frt»ni wholesah* dealers to the .smallest village 
retail shops, with the exclusion of jHHilars ” — in the USSR was 460.S03 as compared with 
935,(XH) pre-war. Thus in thrtn* years’ time 50 |K'r cent of all trade estahlishmenU had 
l)een re.stored. If wo “ diviile tliew 4t>0,0qt) shops aeeordiiip to proprietorship, we find 
that the state possessea altogether, in the cities and in the villaptv, 1 1,915. The cooiwative 
floeieties poasess 2fi,078. The privately oi»nrd shops niimlnT 420,396. If we divide all 
the shops according to their four categori<*s — wholesale, wliolesale ami n^tail. retail, and 
market (stalls), we find that only in the wholesale trade, of \\hu‘h they possess 55 per cent, 
are the atate-owned ahops predominant ** (ibid. pp. I(X>-107). 

* This will hfe explained in the following chapter, “ IManned Rroduciion for Community 
Consumption 
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self-interest of the individual producer or trader, this could be kept in 
check only by the formulation and enforcement of a comprehensive plan 
for^jthe whole economy of the state. 

We have neither the space nor the data that would enable us to discuss 
the question whether the New Economic Policy, if it had been allowed to 
develop for as long as a decade, and even if it had been controlled and 
guided by a general plan, either would or could have proved successful 
in building up a socialist state. In the cities the rapidly extending enter- 
prises of the Nepmen were not long allowed to continue. It quickly 
became manifest that the assumption of any intentional reversion to 
capitalism was without foundation. Within twelve months, the policy 
of liquidating the profit-maker began to be resumed. This was not 
effected wholly by repression. The mere expansion of production and 
trade by the state trusts and municipal departments, and the preferential 
treatment that they received, was, in itself, sufficient to bring down the 
edifice of profit-making trade. But the weapon of repression was also 
used in the harrying of the Nepman by such methods as exceptional 
taxation and enforced contributions ; obstructing his supplies ; arresting 
and expelling his foreign assistants ; harassing his operations by labour 
disputes and demands for higher wages, and finally police suppression of 
this or that manifestation of NEP activity in attracting (uistomers. 

It will be realised that the reversal of the New Economic Policy, and 
the liquidation of the Nepman in all his various activities, was a gradual 
process not effected by any one decree, or even by any one governmental 
device, but was extended over several years. We may perhaps take the 
year 1928, when the first Five-Year Plan was promulgated, as marking 
the date when in the cities this process had been practically completed. 
In all the urban centres of the USSR the liquidation of the capitalist, in 
anything more substantial than street-selling, had l)y then been sub- 
stantially accomplished. The swarm of ‘‘ speculators ” who had between 
1921 and 1927 started hundreds of thousands of little businesses in whole- 
sale and retail trading, Jhe run|iing of eating-houses, and petty manu- 
facturing, had been finally suppressed ; some to die, many to linger out 
terms of imprisonment or administrative exile, others to escape to foreign 
lands, whilst probably a majority found themselves not actually excluded 
from wage-earning employment, but sunken to obscurity among the 
“ deprived classes Practically the whole of the activities of these Nep- 
men in wholesale and retail trade, as well as in manufacturing, had been, 
by 1929, replaced by the continuous extension of collective enterprises, 
by which an ever-increasing proportion of the needs of the urban popula- 
tion were being supplied. In this growing supersession of the private 
profit-maker, the thousands of factories of the state trusts directly undcir 
the orders of the Supreme Economic Council, in conjunction with the 
efforts of the trade unions to increase production, were aided by the ever- 
increasing manufacturing and distributing enterprises of the constituent 
republics (principally the RSFSR and the Ukraine) ; and by those of the 
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municipal soviets in such cities as Moscow and Leningrad, Kharkov and 
Rostov. But a large part was played also, and not in distribution alone, 
by the rapidly growing consumers’ cooperative societies ; whilst the 
reviving artels^as manufacturing associations of owner-producers (incops), 
likewise contributed substantially to the output. There were in 1929, as 
the government spokesmen admitted, still many gaps, which the private 
profit-makers, if they had been allowed, would have filled to the greater 
comfort of the citizens. Such minor deprivations suffered by the con- 
sumers did not much disturb the Soviet Government. What was serious, 
and what caused the greatest concern to the leaders of the Communist 
Party, was the persistent shortage of foodstuffs. But before dealing with 
the successive liquidations to which this problem led “ on the agricultural 
front we must first notice certain consequences of the summary super- 
session of the New Economic Policy itself. 


The Persecution of the Intelligentsia 

The spasmodic and abrupt changes of front, between 1920 and 1929, 
on the vital question of whether or not profit-making was an ethical offence 
to be coudemiieil as a crime, and ruthlessly suppressed, had, we believe, 
an injurious effect on public morality. Nor was this shock to public 
morals lessened by the measures of suppression that were spasmodically 
and, as it seemcl, arbitrarily applied. Individual producers who had 
done their best to become well-to-do ; traders who had merely followed 
their avocation of buying in the cheapest and selling in the dearest market ; 
officials of state banks and public trusts who had freely given credit to the 
new class of manufacturing employers, found themselves suddenly subject 
to obloquy, dismissed from office or harried by the police and the taxing 
authorities ; often condemned to imprisonment, uml occasionally shot. 

There was a more insidious effect of the successive changes of policy 
in the minds and upcm the conduct of the intelligentsia, who had, in large 
part, stood aloof from tlie October revolution, and from the administration 
which emerged from it. Many of the scientists, engineers and expert 
managers of the old regime, who had not taken to flight, had, during the 
years of War Communism, remained quietly in obscure poverty rather 
than take service under a government of which they disapproved, so long 
as it was pursuing a policy in which they could put no faith. When the 
New Economic Policy was adopted in 1921, many of these intellectual 
workers, believing that the Soviet Government intended henceforth to 
revert gradually to free private' enterprise, with the motive of profit on 
price ” on which alone they thought it possible successfully to organise 
industry, voluntarily accepted the specialist posts for which they were 
qualified. Many of them, it may be the majority of them, honoumbly 
fulfilled the duties with which they were entrusted. It was, however, 
inevitable that persons holding their opinions should, in the atmosphere 
of mingled hatred and fear that prevailed, become objects of suspicion. 
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This suspicion was in many cases increased by their intellectual attitude, 
their unguarded utterances and their habitual conduct. When it became 
m^fest that there was no abandonment of the policy of liquidating the 
capitalist, and when the harrying of the Nepmen was rcsi^med and even 
intensified, a certain disapproval, by these intellectual recruits, of the 
communist administration could not be concealed. They were, it is clear, 
whether or not intentionally or even knowingly, sources of criticism of the 
government. In some cases they were apparently unable to maintain the 
loyalty required from executive officers. They became centres of accusa- 
tions and recriminations, if not actually of counter-revolutionary activities 
in the nature of sabotage. There were anyhow innumerable hitches and 
breakdowns in the newly restored or newly erected machinery of power 
stations, blast furnaces, rolling mills, and automobile and machine-making 
establishments that were rising up all over the USSR ; and, naturally, 
always failing to come up to their designers’ optimistic expectations of 
their accomplishments. Whether or not there was often sabotage, it was 
inevitable that this should be popularly suspected. In 1927-1928 the 
widely advertised Shakhty prosecution of Russian technicians in the 
Donets coal-mines, in conspiracy with certain Germans, further inflamed 
popular feeling. There ensued a steady dispensing with the services 
of all whoso loyalty was not completely beyond question. A foreign 
journalistic critic of the Soviet Government declared, in 1931— prob- 
ably with some exaggeration — that ‘‘ hundreds of so-called ‘ spetsies ’ 
[specialists] of all kinds have disappeared during this last year from places 
in which they had long been w'orking for the Soviet Government. Wither 
they have been simply dismissed because a Red professor, a Red engineer, 
a Red librarian had meantime grown up out of the ranks of proletarian 
youth to take their positions ; or else they have been arrested on some 
flimsy charge.” ^ 

It was a time when living conditions worsened for all sections of the 
population, and not least for the brain workers. “ Yet at tlie same time 
the population was asked to work more intensely for the fulfilment of the 
Five-Year Plan. ‘ Why should we ? ’ many engineers and intellectuals 
asked themselves. ‘ It is not our government. Sacrifices are demanded, 
and simultaneously harsh treatment is meted out to us.’ The cumulative 
effect of all these circumstances was to make the intelligentsia bitterly and 
actively anti-soviet, so that in 1929, when agrarian collectivisation dis- 
affected millions of peasants, the intelligentsia believed, indeed many of 
them hoped, that the Soviet Government was about to collapse. During 
the first three months of 1930, Stalin expected foreign military inter- 
vention. The atmosphere grew tense. Intellectuals and Bolsheviks 
acted nervously.” * 

» Seven Years in /Sfoviel Russia, by Paul Scheffer, 1932, p. 343. 

* Machines and Men in Russia^ by Louis Fischer, 1932, p. 221. 

In the same year we read : ** Simultaneously with the announcement of the Five- 
Year Plan, preparation was made for a monster trial at Kharkov, specially directed 
agMn^t the Ukrainian intelligentsia With this aim in view, mass arrests were made and 
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The Trial of the Industrial Party 

In December 1930 came the famous “ Promparti ” trial of eight soviet 
engineers whom the state charged with economic sabotage, the organisa- 
tion of a secret political party, and conspiracy with France to invade 
Russia with a view to the overthrow of the soviet regime. Six of the 
defendants were sentenced to death, two to ten years’ incarceration.^ 

This much-discussed prosecution of Professor Ramzin and his col- 
leagues inaugurated a veritable reign of terror against the intelligentsia. 
Nobody regarded himself as beyond suspicion. Men and women lived in 
daily dread of arrest. Thousands were sent on administrative exile to 
distant parts of the country. Evidence was not necessary. The tithi of 
engineer served as sufficient condemnation. The jails were filled. Fac- 
tories languished from lack of technical leadership, and the chiefs of the 
Supreme Economic Council commenced to complain “ that by its whole- 
sale arrests of engineers, the GPU . . . was interfering with industrial 
progress ”. In the end none of the (condemned engineers were actually 
executed, and even the terms of imprisonment were greatly reduced. 

“ That Russian engineers have engaged and are engaging in sabotage 
is never disputeJ. American specialists working in Russia have said so 
repeatedly in private and in print. Circumstantial evidence supports 
their contention. But this fact constitutes no warrant to arrest and con- 
demn an entire clans, many of whose members are loyal, devoted citizens.”^ 

peonU* shr)t without trial as early as the autumn of ; while l>etween March and 
April 19110 a ' trial ’ of 4r) i^Tsons, lasting 40 days, was cnt\diu*lcd in one of the largest 
Kharkov theatres, which w'as crowded with spectators from all parts of Soviet I’krainia. 
The most important of the pnsoners was Efremov, a meml>er of the Ukrainian Academy 
of Sciences, and those who stood their trial with him were professors, writers, doctors, 
schoolmasters, priests and so on. The j)nsoner.s were char^M .i with having formed a 
‘ Society for the LilsTation of Ukrainia ’, which aimed at the forcible separation of the 
country from the Soviet Union. They were all condemned to exile and imprisonment, 
and the trial itself was ii.sihI as a pretext for the com]»lete .‘»iipprc‘s>ion of the All-Ukrainian 
Academy of Science, to which soviet commi.'^sarie.N such as Schlichter, Zatonsky and the 
like were elected memlHTs in place of gcmuine Ukrainian scholars. The autocephalous 
Ukrainian Church was also liquidated, for it was supposed to he connected w'ith ‘ The 
Society for the LilnTation of Ukrainia '. Ukrainian liUTnry jx*riodicals, such as The 
Hoftd, Ijifc and Rfvalutinn, Th' LiUranj Xnr.s, Tfu Literary Fair and others, wore sup- 
pressed. The State ruldi.shing Dcjiartment of I’krainia was aholisheil. and in its place a 
‘ United Ihildishing Department of Ukrainia ' was created, which w'as completely under 
Moscow's thumh " (** Ukrainia under Hol.shevist Kule ”, hy Isaac Mazepa, in Slavonic 
Review, tlaniiary 1934, p. 337). 

^ he Procta dn parti induatriel dc .l/oarow, compto-reudu ahregt\ avec unc preface de 
Georges Valois (Pierre Dominique). Paris, 1931, 744 pp. ; Sfven Years in Soviet Russia, 
by Paul Scheffer (1932), pp. 342-344 ; Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer 
(1932), p. 222; Acts d'accusation presente an proves du parti industriel. par N. Krylenko, 
avec preface do Marcel Cachin (Pari.s, 1930, •KK) pji.) ; Lettrc aux onvrirrs rt paysans des 
jntys capitalistcs, par Maximo Gorki, avec preface de Marcel Cachin (Paris. 1930, 14 pp.) ; 
Capilalisme rontre. soci-alisme : h sens politiyue dn pnx'cs dc Mtvicou. ])ar L. Madyar (Paris, 
1931, 6r> pp.) ; Portraits and Pamphlets, by Karl Kndck. 1933. 

• Machines find Men in Russia, by 1/Ouis Fischer. 1932. chap, xv., “ Russian Intelli- 
gentsia comes ink) its Ow'ii ", pp. 210-231 ; see aDo Russia's Iron AgCf hy W. H. Chamber- 
lin, 1935, pp. 162-194. 
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The Trial of the Menshevik Professors 

jk There was yet another elaborately staged and widely published trial 
in March 1931, when fourteen professors and state officials (including 
Groman of Gosplan, who had insisted on much lower estimates of produc- 
tion in the First Five-Year Plan) were accused of “ counter-revolutionary ” 
activities in conspiracy with Mensheviks in the USSR, and their colleagues 
in foreign countries. Here, it may be suggested, the defendants really 
aimed at were the members of the Russian Social Democratic Party 
residing abroad, who continued to constitute the Russian Section of the 
Second International, and who, it was asserted by the prosecution, had 
taken part in inciting and subsidising various measures of “ sabotage ” at 
the behest of committees, in Paris and London, representing the former 
proprietors of great industrial enterprises in Russia.^ 


Stalinas Pronouncement 

At this point we come to one of those sudden and dramatic changes of 
policy that make the story of the Soviet Government so bewildering to 
those who are unable closely to follow the details. The period that we 
have described (1929-1931) was, writes a trustworthy American resident 
at Moscow, “ the blackest in the history of tlie intelligentsia under the 
soviet regime. But 1931 marked a sharp change for the better. . . . 
To-day [1932] Russia’s intelligentsia is coming into its own. It breathes 
more freely. New rights and privileges are being accorded to it. The 
soviets are making its life more comfortable.” ^ 

Within a few months of the verdict and sentences of the great trial 
of Groman and his associates, “ the new policy w'as announced by Stalin 
in an historic speech on June 23, 1931. It was the Magna Cliarta, so to 
speak, of the soviet intelligentsia. Previously the orthodox Bolshevik, 

^ See, for the official accoim ts of this trial, Acie d" accusation relatif a u proces de Vorganisa- 
Hon mencheiHste conlra-revolutionnaire ie Oroman, Cher, Ikov^ Soukhanov et autres, par N. 
Krylenko (Paris, 1931, 98 pp.) ; also the issues of Izuestia and of Tntfirnational Press Corre- 
pondencCt between February and April 1931. and the njplics of the Second lnt<»rna(ional 
in The SIoscoio Trial and the Labour and Socialist IrUernational (The Labour Party, London, 
1931, 48 pp.) ; also the x>&inphlet entitled Jtevelations sur un romplot contre le pouvoir 
soviiiique, by G. Krizhanovsky, president of Gosplan (Parts, 1931, 72 pp.). 

An earlier prosecution of Social Revolutionaries, in 1922, had. it is liclicved, a similar 
motive. The accusation was, in effect, against the Second International ", which was 
supposed to be plotting an armed uprising, to be preceded or accompanied by assassinations 
of leading Bolsheviks. Among the accused persons wore Social Revolutionary members 
of the Russian Section of the ^cond International ; and eminent inemliorR of that body, 
including the Belgian ex-Minister, Emile Vandervelde, with Liobknecht and llo.scnfeldt, 
travelled to Moscow, in an endeavour to see Are a fair trial. Their reception was not such 
as to impress the Second International with confidence in the judicial impartiality of 
the proceedings ; nor wore’ these, it has been asserted, calculated to allay the fears of the 
intelligentsia in the RSFSR itself. The twelve defendants wore all sentenced to death, 
but the sentences were commuted to long terms of imprisonment (see The Twelve Con- 
demned to Dealht Berlin, 1922). 

* * Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis Fischer, 1932, p. 22. 
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or at least the ordinary worker, might have imgained that the intelligentsia 
was a disease of which he would sooner or later be cured.” But Stalin 
declared that ‘‘ no ruling class has yet managed to get along without jts 
own intellectuals ”, and the Soviet Union was no exception. The intelli- 
gentsia, Stalin submitted, must be helped. “ The problem is ”, he said, 
“ not to discourage these comrades.” The fact that many of the intel- 
lectuals were not Bolsheviks, Stalin declared, ‘‘ should not serve as a 
barrier to quick promotion to leading positions ”. Even the old bourgeois 
specialists, inherited by Bolshevism from the tsarist regime, must receive 
better treatment. Therefore, Stalin urged, “ the Bolsheviks must pursue 
a policy of attracting it [the intelligentsia] to us, and of concerning our- 
selves with its welfare ”. There was to be “ no more persecution of 
engineers ”. “ Specialist baiting ”, Stalin asserted emphatically, “ has 

always been considered and continues to be a harmful and shameful 
manifestation.” Presently a government decree gave engineers and other 
technicians the same high status as manual w^orkers in industry, in the 
way of rations of food and clothing, the allocation of apartments and 
the privilege of admission to sanatoria and rest-houses. They were each 
to be entitled to an extra room for study at home. They were placed 
in a mur(! iavourable class of income-tax payers by which their tax per- 
centages were roAluced. Their children were to be admitted to schools 
and colleges on the same terms as those of manual w’orkers. 

A marked improvement ”, we are authoritatively told, “ in the lot 
of Russia’s intelligentsia followed immediately. ... A large number of 
engineers were released from jail or recalled from exile, and few, if any, 
are [1932] being arrested. . . . Non-Communist physicians and technical 
men have been promoted to high positions of trust. Many engineers are 
being aw^arded the Order of Lenin, and other soviet distinctions. . . . 
Where previously the intellectual hesitated a hundred times before lifting 
his voice; in complaint, lie has now been endowed with new- courage, and 
every government oflice lends him an attentive ear. Punishment for 
‘ production risks ’ is now frowuit^d upon.^ This practice w'as the bane of 
the engineer’s life. Suppose a specialist believed that a certain district 
was petroliferous, and decided to sink a w’ell in the hope of striking oil. 
If he failed to find it, he might easily have been accused of deliberate 
anti-government sabotage. The consequences, at times, were unpleasant. 
Now [1932] every state spokesman declares loudly that production risks 
are desirable and useful, and indispensable to industrial progress. The 
natural right of unfett(;red initiative has been returned to the engineer. 
In a recent speech, Nicolai Krylenko, Commissar of Justice, endorsed the 
principle of equality between factor}^ workers and engineers ; and told of 
a case in which he had dismissed, and then arrested a provincial prosecuting 
attorney for taking legal action against several engineers without sufficient 
incriminating evidence. . . . Even more noteworthy as an indication of 
fair weather for the intelligentsia is an article in the official Moscow 
Izvesiia by Arnold Soltz, a member of the pivotal central Control Com* 
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mittee, and one of the leading legal minds of the USSR. * We are not 
accustomed to value the human being sufficiently Soltz declared. ‘ To 
withdraw men from important posts in industry and civil service by 
arresting and sentencing them without adequate justification has caused 
the state tremendous loss Soltz complained. He condenmfed the practice, 
and thereby implied a criticism of the authorities, who have deprived 
soviet institutions of thousands of indispensable employees by thrusting 
them into prisons on the slightest provocation, and keeping them there, in 
true Eastern fashion, until they could prove their innocence — not until 
the state could prove them guilty.” ^ 


Trial of the Metro- Vickers Engineers 

It adds to the bewilderment of the student of soviet policy to find 
that, notwithstanding Stalin’s pronouncement of June 1931, and the 
manifest change of attitude that it produced, renewed outbursts of per- 
secution of the intelligentsia almost immediately recurred. 

We need do no more than record the dramatically staged criminal 
prosecution, in January 1933, of six British and ten Russian engineers, 
together with a Russian woman secretary, for alleged wrecking activities 
at power stations, accomapnied by conspiracy, espionage and bribery. 
This case became of world importance owing to its immediate conseq uences. 
The British Ambassador manifested at the outset a resentment, for which 
there was no diplomatic justification, at British engineers being even 
suspected of any criminal offence, let aloiKJ being prosecuted ! He 
peremptorily demanded their immediate discharge without trial. What 
made matters more difficult was the very undiplomatic action of the 
British Government in publicly threatening to impose an embargo on all 
imports from the USSR, should any one or more of the British defendants 
be found guilty and sentenced by the Supreme Court of the USSR. After 
this public threat, as might have been foreseen, the Supreme Court found 
the evidence of guilt, supported as it was by manifold confessions, con- 
vincing in sixteen out of the seventeen cases. One of the British defendants 
was acquitted. Three others, though found guilty, were sentenced only 
to immediate expulsion from the USSR for a period of five years, whilst 
the other two, who had elaborately confessed their own and their com- 
rades’ guilt, were condemned respectively to two and three years of 
imprisonment. The British Government, without even waiting to consider 
the verbatim stenographic reports of the evidence that were promptly pub- 
lished, imposed the embargo which had been so precipitously threatened, 
and by which — ^followed as it was by a counter-embargo on the other 
Bide — ^practically all trade between t6e two countries was stopped. The 
pecuniary loss thus caused to individual British manufacturers and ship- 
owners was at least comparable with the inconvenience inflicted on the 

Machines and Men in Russia^ by Louis Fischer, 1932, pp. 228-229 ; see on this 
Bed Virtue, by £lla Winter, 1933, p. 76. 
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Soviet Government. This irrational outcome of regular judicial pro- 
ceedings, taken in proper form before the highest tribunal of an independent 
sovereign state, was endured for over two months. At last, when the 
Soviet Commi(;|sar of Foreign AfEairs (Litvinov) visited London to attend 
the World Economic Conference, the British Minister of Foreign AfEairs 
(Sir John Simon) deigned to approach him verbally with a view to a 
settlement. The blessed word was immediately found in simultaneity 
It was agreed that the withdrawal of the two embargoes, and the release 
of the two prisoners, sliould take place at the same moment of time. 
Thus honour was saved, and an unfortunate international incident was, 
after substantial economic loss to both sides, at length closed.^ 


Murder of Kirov 

Unfortunately the prosecution of the British and Russian engineers 
in 1933 did not stand alone. The very next year witnessed the assassina- 
tion at Leningrad, by a dismissed employee (Nikolayev), of one of the 
principal members of the Soviet Government (Kirov, an old revolutionary, 
a member of the Politbureau, and secretary of the Leningrad Committee 
of llie Party). This vindictive murder was imme^diately made the occa- 
sion of drastic reprisals. In Moscow and Leningrad, Kiev and Minsk, 
some two hundred Russians, including intellectuals suspected of counter- 
revolutionary activities, with which the murder of Kirov was alleged to 
be connected, were promptly and privately tried by “ Military Com- 
missions ” of the Suj)reme Court of the USSR. These summary trials 
were held in secret, exactly as they would have been by the Ogpu, without 
the defemlants being allowed either legal assistance or opportunity of 
collecting witnesses in their defence. The trials ended in more than a 
hundred of the prisoners being sentenced to deaih ; and, as the usual 
privilege of making an appeal for clemency had been expressly abrogated 
in advanct*, the condemned men were, it was announced, instantly shot. 
The proceedings wt»re taken, by order of the Soviet Government itself, 
by the newly formed Commissariat of Internal AfEairs (Narkomvnutdel), 
in whicli, as we shall presently relate,- the Ogpu had been merged. The 
same authority seems to have been responsible for the secrecy maintained 
as to the evidence ; for the reason, it is alleged, that it implicated one or 

^ Thos<» proooedings were.', for weeks, the talk of evorj^ legation and every Foreign 
Office, and received an immense jiress publicity all over the world. The Soviet Govern- 
ment immediately issued in English as well as in Russian a verbatim report of the eight 
days’ trial, exceeding a thousand pages, in three volumes {The Case 0 / [eighteen defendants] 
charged with Wrecking Artirities in the Soviet Vnion, etc. Moscow State Law Publishing 
Houst', 19.3S). The Brilish Government pyblished despatches, etc., as Cmd. 4286 and 
4290 of 10.33. 

The principal defendant published a book entitled Moscow^ 1911-1933^ by Allan Monk- 
house (1033. 348 pp.). Other books are The Mosemv Trials by A. J. Cummings, 1933, 387 
pp.. and The Problem of the. Moscow Trial by G. W. Keeton, 1933, 143 pp. See also 
World Revolution and the. USSR, by Michael T. Florinsky, 1933, pp. 248-2^, 253-254; 
and “ The Trial of the Engineers at Moscow ”, by W. R. Riddell, in Awiericaw Bar Assoeta- 
tion Journal for Dcoomber 1933. * 487-488. 
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other fore^ govemment, with whom it was not desired to break oiS 
friendly relations. For half a dozen other persons, being old Bolsheviks, 
wh|> were arrested for supposed complicity in what was alleged to have 
been a widespread conspiracy of the adherents of the Tjpotsky faction, 
including Zinoviev and Kamenev, with Salutzki, Yevdokimov, Savarov 
and Vardin, a different fate was reserved. At first it was admitted that 
the evidence against them was insufficient, and they were not brought to 
trial, but remained in charge of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs, for 
administrative exile to distant parts of the USSR. Presently, however, 
it was announced that further incriminating evidence had been found in 
the papers and confessions of the other defendants ; and these prominent 
members of the Communist Party were brought to trial. They were all 
found guilty, but in view of their services immediately after the Revolu- 
tion, and their personal acquaintance with Lenin, they were sentenced 
only to long terms of imprisonment. 

We are unable to interpret the proceedings of the Soviet Government 
in this case. The proceedings against the British engineers and their 
Russian colleagues in 1933 seems to have been initiated by the Ogpu 
without prior consultation either of the Sovnarkom or of the Politbureau. 
They may be plausibly ascribed to the Ogpu being ‘‘ out of step with 
the Soviet Government, and possibly to a self-willed attempt of an organ 
threatened with new forms of control, to assert its independence. But the 
proceedings so precipitately instituted in December 1934, after the murder 
of Kirov, were initiated by the Soviet Government itself. The indictments 
against the several batches of defendants appear to have contained, under 
the common designation of counter-revolutionary acitivities, various 
different charges. A considerable proportion of the defendants, who had 
been arrested before the murder of Kirov, and had been under examination 
for several months, seem to have been guilty of entering tin' USSR 
illegally, and in possession of arms intended for no lawful use. Others, 
ordinarily resident in the USSR, were accused of conspiracy, in which the 
Latvian consul at Leningrad wa» said to have been implicated, to commit 
terrorist assassinations, of w^hich that of Kirov was to be only the first. 
The inclusion in the list of such impenitent opponents of Stalin’s policy 
as Zinoviev and Kamenev, and the combination of persons guilty of 
illegal entry with those charged with conspiracy to murder Kirov, were 
open to misconstruction.^ 

It is one of the penalties of the secrecy to which the Soviet Government 

^ The indictment of the defendants arrested at Leningrad, where the murder of Kirov 
is alleged to have been concerted, wUl be found in full in Iniernaiional Press Correspondence 
for January 5, 1935. The same paper contaii^ the statement that ** the November issue ** 
of Za JRossiyu, ** the White Guard newspaper of Belgrade [which stylos itself The Organ 
of the Central Administration of the Russian Nationalist Organisation] . . . deliberately 
called for the * removal ’ of Kirov in Leningrad ”, os well as of Kaganovich in Moscow, 
observing of Stalin that he was too well guarded ; a specific incitement to murder which 
is said to have been repeated in other journals of the Emigres. Louis Fischer, whose able 
orticleB in The Nation (New York) of May 8 and 16, 1936, afford the best analysis we have 
declared that he had himself read this specific incitement to the assassination. 
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is addicted in such matters, that the world at large inevitablj^uts a bad 
construction on everything. The arrest and summary execution, after a 
single murder, of a whole multitude of persons of diverse antecedents and 
conditions, spread over a wide area, and explained on different grounds, 
could not but excite adverse comment.^ Even if it was justified by 
evidences of criminal conspiracy of which the public had no opportunity 
of judging, it had the appearance both of revenge and of a determination 
to take the opportunity of removing from the scene all the surviving 
opponents of the government’s present policy. It was widely interpreted 
as a deliberate manifestation of terrorism. We are concerned with it 
here only in its effect upon the intelligentsia as a class. To them it 
seemed making an excuse for a revival of the persecution which Stalin 
had sought to bring to an end by his pronouncement of June 1931. This, 
however, proved not to be the case. In July 1934, Vyshinsky, as Deputy 
State Prosecutor, even issued an order to local prosecutors to cease 
making engineers and directors scapegoats for administrative fiii lures. 
He strongly deprecated indiscriminate prosecutions. He stated that he 
had lately had to quash a large number of sentences wrongly pronounced 
by Sib(nien ccnii ts. He definitely forbade any further arrests of this kind. 


The Liquidation of the K^dahi 

The persecution of the intelligentsia between 1928 and 1934 was con- 
temporaneous with an entirely separate and no less ruthless decision of 

^ Oiu' manifestation of the popular condemnation of these proc'ccdings (as reported in 
tlie pn*ss) was a de])Utntion of protest to the Soviet Ambassador in London by the General 
(Vjuneil of tJie Trades l^nion Conprchs and the Executive CominitU*e of the labour Party. 
(It is not easy to iniacine what the British Ambassador at Moscow would have said to a 
deputation from the All-Enion Council of Trade Tnions, eo’" f>g to protest against the 
trial and sentence liy a Britisli ('ourt of Justice, of Flnglishraen convicted of high treason 
and conspiracy to murder !) The Soviet Ambassador (Ivan Maisky), whilst expressing his 
surprise at the unusual st4*p, received tho deputation with scrupulous politeness, and even 
supplied an explanation of thi' judgments of the *Suprerao Court. He said that the con- 
demned men “ had Ih'oii fountl guilty of preparing and cjrrrying out terrorist acts. The 
majority of tliom came from abroa<l and on them were found bombs, grenades, revolvers 
and other wi'apons. In Court they openly deelari'd themselves enemies of the Soviet 
P’nion, and also admitted the crimes wliieh they were charged with. In ordinary eircum- 
stances ”, Mr. Maisky went on, “ the |>ersons arrested previous to the murder of Kirov 
would probably l»o trieil at different times, and l)e siibjecteil to appropriate punishments. 
The assassination of Kirov, however, has called forth the necessity of strengthening the 
moans of combating terrorism, and in connection with these circumstances the Soviet 
authorities found it imjx'rntive to exjiedite the investigation of all pending terrorist cases, 
na well as tho trials in Court.” After a reference to the assassinations of the King of 
Yugoslavia and the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, and the action taken the l>ague 
of Nations. Mr. Maisky pointed out that ” it is universally known that the \Mute Guard 
terrorjsla enjoy generous hospitality in certain EurojH»an countries, where they openly 
ineito the committing of terroristic acts against the n* presen ta lives of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and art* engagetl in preparing such acts. Notwithstanding the fact that in the 
countries adjacent to the ITSSK the strictest n*gime of jiassport and police control exists, 
the White Guard terrorisia cross unhiudenHl from thost* countries into the with 

the ohjeot of fuUUiing their terrorist designs. Such a sit nation ought to have aroused the 
indignation of all honest people ” (Repi^rts in The Times, Mawhesier Guardian and otl^r 
British newspapers of January 3, 1035). 
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policy in Hke “ liquidation of the kulaks as a class We have already 
described ^ how the Communist Party wrestled with the problem of the 
shortage of foodstuffs, and we shall refer to it again in the chapter entitled 
‘‘ Planned Production for Community Consumption #Here we need 
only recall how, unlike the procedure of a dictatorship, the intellectual 
wrestling with the problem lasted for a couple of years ; how it took the 
form of a long-drawn struggle in endless meetings and debates, rival 
pamphleteering and newspaper controversy ; how it produced the most 
acute cleavage in the ranks of the Communist Party that had occurred in 
aU its decade of governmental experience ; and how, at last, after inter- 
minable parleyings in committee among the warring factions, a decision 
was arrived at, against which a minority intrigued and rebelled in such a 
way and to such an extent as to lead at last to the expulsion and exile of 
some of the most prominent personalities among the “ Old Revolu- 
tionaries The new policy thus adopted amounted to nothing less 
than a second agrarian revolution, even greater in magnitude than that 
of 1917-1918. The innumerable sccittered strips and tiny holdings 
throughout the USSR were to be summarily amalgamated into several 
hundred thousand large farms, on which agriculture could be effectively 
mechanised. Only in this way, it was finally concluded, could tlie aggre- 
gate production of foodstuffs be sufficiently increased, within the ensuing 
decade, to meet the requirements of the growing population ; to rescue 
from inevitable poverty the mass of the peasants unable to produce even 
enough for their own families ; and to build up a grain reserve adeejuate 
to provide against the periodical failure of crops, whilst m(‘eting tin* needs 
of defence against the ever-possible foreign invasion. 

This momentous Party decision — perhaps the most important since 
that of 1918 in favour, of accepting the terms of ])eace di(;tatcd by th<‘ 
Kerman Army — committed the Soviet Government, in addition to all its 
other work, to a task of colossal magnitude and difficulty. Here we ar(‘ 
concerned only with the fact that it incidentally involved the “ liquidarioir’ 
of the last remaining seetbr of individual capitalists. Among the tweiity- 
&ve million peasant families there were, as we have elsewhere described, 
three recognised grades, the poor (bedniaki), the middle (seredniaki) and 
the relatively well-to-do (kulaki). Of these it was assumed that the first 
30uld easily be persuaded to unite in the kolkhosi that would offeu* them 
prospects of larger shares than their tiny holdings had ever yield(*d. The 
second grade could, it was supposed, for the most part, be won over by 
lemonstration of the success of the kolkhosi. But it was foreseen that 
m uncertain proportion of these middle peasants, including both the more 
mergetic and ambitious, and the more obstinate and prejudiced, Would 
}rove entirely recalcitrant. Finally, the relatively well-to-do peasant, 
vho had managed to enlarge his holding by renting land, oftem joining 
^th his farming a little trading and a persistent mont^y-lending ; and 

^ 1 Chapter III. in Part I., Section II., “ The Collective Farm 

* Chapter VIIl. in Part II. ** Planned Production for Community Consumption 
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who had developed his cultivation with the aid of the agricultural coopera- 
tive societies, by himself acquiring a greater knowledge and through the ■ 
employment of low-paid wage labour— in short, the much-hated kulsjc — 
would have tp be “ liquidated as a class It can be inferred that it 
was actually expected that to carry to completion this new agrarian 
revolution would involve the summary ejection, from their relatively 
successful holdings, of something like a million families.^ Strong must 
have been the faith and resolute the will of the men who, in the interest 
of what seemed to them the public good, could take so momentous a 
decision. 

It must be recognised that this liquidation of the individual capitalist 
in agriculture had necessarily to be faced if the required increase of output 
was to be obtained. To allow of a mechanisation of all the agricultural 
processes, it was indispensable, not only that the scattered strips and tiny 
holdings should be merged, but also that no separate holdings should be 
allowed to obstruct the wide area of each collective farm. It was, it is 
true, not necessary in Russia, as ikhad been in the analogosus tatutory 
enclosure of commons in the England of 1760-1820, to deal always with 
whole paris}if‘s or manors. But at least each collective farm needed a 
clear ruii ol Jr.iij'lreds of acres, an area which might be irrespective of 
village or district l)oundaries, but which inevitably involved the forcible 
removal of any holder who refused (or was not allowed to) merge his 
little farm in tin* new kolkhos. It was, we may say, not on this point 
that tlic serious cleavage of opinion in the Communist Party had arisen. 
None of the factions wished to show any mercy to the universally hated 
kulak. 

It is hard for the Englishman of the present day to appreciate the 
abhorrence and hatred felt by the Russian for the kulak. To-dav, in his 
lupiidation ", he may seem only the exceptionally ^’ rifty and energetic 
peasant, who had raised himself by his virtues out of the destitution of 
the thriftless and incajavble mass. But all students of Russian rural life 
have, for the past half-century or more, stigmatised the kulak as a terrible 
op|)ressor of his poort*r neighbours. Stepniak, in 1895, gave an appalling 
description of the effects upon his neighbours of the kulak's inveterate 
usury, and his virtual enslavement of the landless peasant. “ The 
distinctive characteristic of this class ”, Stepniak declared, ‘‘ is the hard, 
unflinching cruelly of a thoroughly uneducated man who has made his 

* The numerical .•strength of the kulaks waa considerable. Stepniak, in 1S95, obst*ni'cd 
that “ Every Nillafie coiniiiune has always three or four regular kulaks, as also some half- 
dozen Hinaller fry of the same kidney. . . . They want neither skill nor industry ; only 
promptitude to turn to their own pn>fit ^he needs, the sorrows, the sufferings and the 
misfortunes of others” {The Russian Pensanfnj, by Stepniak, 1890 ; English edition, 
1905, p^54). 

This prtij>ortion, in some st'venty thousand villages, eorresptuids approximately with 
Stalin's estimate in Noveml»er 1928 that ** It has btH'n proved that the kulaks amount to 
about 5 jxT rent ” {leninism, by Josef Stalin, vol. ii. p. lt>4). It was this whole 
class, fiossibly namlnn’ing a million hous<»holds. that the Soviet (Sovernment in 1928 was 
instmetod to “ liquidijite ” within five years. * 
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way from poverty to wealth, and has come to consider money-making, 
by whatever means, as the only pursuit to which a rational being should 
deviate himself.” ^ “ The kulak ”, wrote an able German observer in 
1904,® “ is a very interesting figure in rural Russia. . . ^ There is no 
doubt that the methods used by this usurer and oppressor in the peasant’s 
blouse have not been of the cleanest. . . . The conspicuous position ho 
now occupies came about during the last twenty or thirty years. . . . The 
‘ village eater ’ ... is the natural product of a vicious system. . . . 
Utilising the unpropitious condition of their fellow members of the com- 
mune [they] made one after another their debtors, next their hired 
labourers, and appropriated for their own individual use the land shares 
of these economical weaklings.” Dr. Dillon, whose testimony is of 
unimpeachable authority, declared in 1918 that “ this type of man was 
commonly termed a kulak, or fist, to symbolise his utter callousness to 
pity or ruth. And of all the human nmisters I hax'e ever met in my travels, 
I cannot recall any so malignant and odious as the Russian kulak. In the 
revolutionary horrors of 1905 and 1917 he was the ruling spirit -a fiend 
incarnate.” ® Many illustrative examples of relentless economic oppres- 
sion by kulaks may be gathered from Russian sources.* Yet the kulaks 
as a class may be said to have done no more than would have been con- 
sidered sound business ” by the indhddualist economists of Victorian 
England ; namely, habitually to take advantage of the economic weak- 
ness of those with whom they made their bargains ; always to buy in 
the cheapest and sell in the dearest market ; paying the lowest wage at 
which they could hire the services of those who begged for employment ; 
and extracting the utmost usury from those who voluntarily accepted 
their loans. 

But whether the successful peasant was a good or a bad member of 
rural soriety, the Communist Party was determined that the USSR should 
not follow the example of France in permanently establishing a class of 
peasant proprietors. The experience of the preceding seven years, during 
which only one or two p(|r cent of the peasants in the whole USSR had 
voluntarily joined the various kolkhosi, in spite of these having been 
expressly favoured in grants of credit and remissions of taxation, showed 
that a much more determined effort was required. Within the first year 
after Stalin’s enunciation of the new policy, the second agrarian revolution 
was already in full swing, with summary expulsion from house and home 
of those objectors whose holdings stood in the way ; coupled with con- 
fiiscation of their property, and forcible removal of themselves and families 
to new localities. At the same time, taxation was differentiated in such a 
way as severely to penalise the individual peasant holding, even when it 

1 The Russian Peasantry, 5y Stepniak, 1895 (Knglmh edition, 190."), p. 35). 

* Russia, her Strength and her Weakness, by Wolf von Schicrband, 1904, p. 120. 

* The Eclipse of Russia, by E. J. DiUon, 1918, p. 67. 

* See for instance the convincing story of a woman peasant in the pamphlet Collective 
Farm Trud, by Eudozia Paznkbina (Moscow, 1930). 
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did not stand in the way of a kolkhos, merely in order to convince its 
owner that his position would soon became unendurable. 

At first the new agrarian revolution went ahead at a rate surpassing 
all expectation. The First Five-Year Plan had provided for the amal- 
gamation, eact year, of 20 per cent of the peasant holdings. But within a 
year no less than 56 per cent of them had merged their holdings in collective 
farms. There were nothing like enough tractors and other agricultural 
machines ready for such a rapid development, and great discontent arose. 
The Central Executive Committee (TSIK) reported that something must 
be done to allay the unrest ; and the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party instructed Stalin to deliver the speech which was circulated over all 
the USSR under the title ‘‘ Dizzy with Success In this he sharply 
rebuked the local committees and officials for their excess of zeal. He 
insisted that joining a collective farm was to be an entirely voluntary 
decision of each individual peasant ; and that, far from depriving such 
voluntary recruits of the advantage of the property that they brought in, 
the kolkhos authorities ought to allow a reasonable equivalent for this 
addition to the common stock. He declared that any member who 
wished to withdraw must be allowed to do so upon reasonable terms. 
The result ^ that the aggregate membership of the kolkhosi at once fell 
off by nearly one-half. Collectivisation thereafter proceeded with less 
precipitancy and more discretion. But it continued without a break 
until, by the end of 1933, about 65 per cent of the peasant holdings had 
become merged in over two hundred thousand collective farms, which 
yielded more than three-quarters of the aggregate harvest of the whole 
USSR for the year. In those provinces in which the formation of kolkhosi 
had been specially pushed forward, comprising nearly the whole of the 
area on which more wheat is normally produced than is required for local 
consumption, it could be reported, at the end of 193*^- ^hat the liquidation 
of the kulak had been substantially completed. 

It is, we think, to be regretted that no statistics are accessible, and not 
even a descriptive report has been published, as to the manner in which 
this enforced diaspora of probably some hundreds of thousands of persons 
was effected. We can form no estimate of the number of cases in which 
practically the whole property of these families was confiscated, or was 
simply taken over by the kolkhosi, which, as kulaks, they were not allowed 
to join, or membership in which they stubbornly refused. We can form 
no idea as to how many of them could accurately be described as kulaks, 
or persons guilty of economic oppression of their less successful neighbours; 
and how many were merely obstinate individualists who, whether or not 
their separate cultivation of thei|; little holdings had been successful, 
resolutely declined to merge these in the collective farms. We do not 
know to what extent or by what means their cases were investigated, 
before they were forcibly ejected from their homes. A\c have been 
unable to learn how many of these peasants were removed to prison, or 
(as is specifically alleged) deported to the lumber camps in the northevn 
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forest areas, or employed on public works of railway or canal construction, 
or taken on as labourers at such gigantic industrial enterprises perpetually 
hu^^gry for men as Magnitogorsk or Chelyabinsk, or sent to the Donets 
Basin to work in the coal-mines, which have been equally ^suffering from 
shortage of labour force. Nor is there any account known to us of the 
conditions under which these hundreds of thousands of men, women and 
children have had to live in this process of arbitrary removal and resettle- 
ment, nor any estimate of the mortality involved in their displacement. 
So far as we are aware the Soviet Government has not deigned to reply 
to the numerous denunciations of the cruelty on a gigantic scale alleged 
to have been perpetrated by its agents ; nor published any explanatory 
account of its proceedings in this summary “ liquidation ” of so large a 
proportion of its citizens. In fact, almost the only thing publicly known 
is that travellers throughout the southern parts of the USSR have, during 
the past few years, repeatedly witnessed in the railway stations groups of 
weary and disconsolate men, women and children, witJi no more belongings 
than they could carry, being shepherded by armed guards into trains 
carrying them to unknown destinations. The sum of human Huff<*ring 
involved is beyond all computation.^ 

The procedure on which the kulaks were got rid of was peculiar. 
Decrees of the USSR Sovnarkom declared that the kulaks as a class W(ue 
to be liquidated. Up and down the country the batraks and bedniaks, 
the landless and the poor peasants, with such of the seredniaks (the middle 
peasants) as chose to attend, held village meetings, and voted that such 
and such peasants of their village w'ere kulaks, and were to be disposs(‘Ssed. 
We have already quoted the testimony of the American journalist long 
resident in the USSR as to the seriousness and sense of r(*sponsibility 
with which the meetings that she attended came to their decisions, and 
as to the belated attempts made by higher authorities to modt^rate the 

^ A competent observer writes in 1933 : “ Two successful hardworkiii);' jM^asiints who 
were certainly not kulaks, and both of whom I knew, had l)een takoti from their houses 
at two o’clock in the momin^and departed to an unknown conipulMorv labour di.stri(*t 
without any charge being made against them. Their land had hcH^n contisruted and tludr 
families had been left destitute. . , . The majority of his village was collectivised, hut 
the collective-farm organisation had refused to include him. He had Ix'en a more pro- 
sperous peasant and bad employed agricultural labour, therefore ho was disfranehised 
and not allowed to take part in the collective farm. ' So you sf^e, 1 am a de|>orl4*e like you 
are ’ (this was the day after the Moscow Trial concluded), * but \ ho continued, * there is 
a difference — you go home to order and plenty ; for us onr only way out. is closing the 
window and opening the stove ; in that way one goes out without the i^ains of deatli hy 
starvation ’ ” {Moscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouso. 1933, pp. 219-220). 

The same observer describes the kulaks at Chelyabinsk in January 1932 : ** I paid a 
visit to the special station where agents were taking on workers for Magnitostroi. . . . 
The majority of these unfortunate work-seekers were kulaks irho had been deprived of their 
land and tJ^ir property, and had been expelled from their villayes. In many cases their 
families accompanied them. Their plight reminded me of the i\iIiHh refiigoos in Moscow 
in 1915. The older ones were bbviously too terrified to talk, and would say very little cJ 
their feelings and their experiences. Two children camo to ask for assistenoe . . . and 1 
heard a pitfful tale of destroyed village life, broken homos and the 8ear(!h for employment, 
which had become the lot of these peasants ** (Mipscow, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse, 
1983 , p. 190). 
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harsh judgments that were come to.^ As to how the decisions were put 
in operation we have no record and no direct testimony. But we venture 
to transcribe a passage from a recently published work of fiction by»a 
writer who was, an eye-v\itnft8s of much that he describes. We do not 
give this as evidence. But, even if not to be relied on for details, the 
novel certainly expresses the spirit with which the expropriation was 
carried out : 

“ Timothy, stately and handsome like his mother, rose from his place. 
He wiped his red lips beneath the downy youthful moustache on a cloth, 
screwed up his insolent, bulging eyes, and, with the ease and assurance 
of the best concertina-player in the village and the favourite of the girls, 
said with a wave of his hand : ‘ Come in, take a seat, respected authorities.’ 

“ ‘ We have no time to sit down,’ said Andrei, drawing a sheet of 
paper out of the bundle he held. ‘ Citizen Frol Damaskov, the meeting 
of poor peasantry has decided to eject you from your house and confiscate 
all your property and stock. So finish your dinner and vacate the house. 
We’ll draw up a list of the property at once.’ 

“ ‘ Why ri- ^ ’ 

Frol put down his spoon and rose. 

We are destroying you as a class,’ Demka Ushakov explained to him. 

“ Frol went out of the room, his leather-soled felt boots creaking, and 
came back with a paper. 

“ ‘ Here’s my certificate. You signed it yourself, Razmetnov.’ 

“ ‘ What certificate ? ’ 

‘ To show that I gave up all the grain consignment.’ 

“ ‘ This lias nothing to do with grain.’ 

‘ What do you want to send me out of my house for and confiscate 
my goods ? ’ 

“ ‘ The poor peasants have passed a decision, I told you.’ 

“ ‘ There’s no such law ! ’ screamed out Timothy. ‘ It’s robbery ! I 
shall go straight to the District Executive Coirmittee, papa. Where’s 
the saddle I ' 

“ ‘ If you want to go to the hlxecutive Committee, you can walk 
there ! 1 won’t give you a horse,’ said Andrei, sitting on the edge of the 

table and taking out pencil and paper. 

“ Frol's torn nostril went blue and his head began to shake. Suddenly 
he collapsed where he stood, moving with difficulty his swollen, blackened 
tongue. 

“ * Sons of bitches, sons of bitches, robbers, cut-throats ! ' 

“ ‘ Papa, get up for Christ’s sake,# wept the girl, tugging at her father’s 
arm-pits. 

“ Frol recovered, rose, lay down on the bench and simply listened 
while Demka Ushakov and tall, shy Mikhail Ignatenok dictated to 
Razmetnov : • 

^ l)ictator»hip and Democracy, by A. L. Strong. 1934, p. 26i. * 

r2 
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* One iron bedstead with white knobs, one eiderdown, three pillows.’ 

“ * Two wooden beds.’ 

^ * A cupboard full of crockery. Am I to tell you all the crockery ? 

' To hell with it.’ 

* Twelve chairs, one long seat with a back to it.’ 

“ ‘ A triple concertina.’ 

“ ‘ I’m not going to give away my concertina ! * 

“ Timothy tore it away from Demka. ‘ Leave it alone, squint-eye, 
or I’D break your nose for you.* 

“ ‘ I’ll punch you so your mother won’t be able to wash it off. . . . 

“ ‘ Comrade Zakharenko, District Eepresentative of the GPU, I here- 
with hand over to you the kulak, Borodin, Tit Konstantinovich, as a 
counter-revolutionary and treacherous element. While making an 
inventory of his property, he officially made an attack on Comrade Davidov, 
one of the 25,000 mobilised workers, and managed to hit him on the head 
twice with an iron bar. 

“ ‘ In addition to this I certify that I saw in Borodin’s possession a 
rifle, Russian type, which, owing to circumstances not under my control, 
I was unable to obtain, being on a hillock and fearing bloodshed, and 
which he managed to throw away without us seeing. When found, it 
will be handed to you as material evidence. 

“ * M. Nagulnov, Secretary of the Gremyachy Nucleus of the All- 
Russian Communist Party (B), Holder of the Order of the Red Banner.* 

They placed Tit in the shed. He asked for a drink and called Nagul- 
nov to him. The latter only shouted from the porch : 

“ ‘ What do you want ? ’ 

“ ‘ Makar ! Remember ! ’ cried Tit, waving his bound hands like a 
drunkard. ‘ Remember ! Our paths will cross again ! You have 
trampled me under, but afterwards it will be I who will do the trampling. 
I shall kill you ! This is the grave of our friendship.’ 

“ ‘ Off with you, couyter-revplutionary swine ! ’ shouted Nagulnov.” ^ 

How many kulaks were summarily expropriated in this way, stripped 
of all their possessions, and turned out of the villages, we cannot say. 
But this was not the only cause of their “ liquidation In 1931 and 
1932, concurrently with the widespread partial failure of the harvest 
that we have described, many peasants, both members of the new kolkhosi 
and non-members, obstinately refused to cultivate their holdings ; limited 
their sowing to a small proportion of their land which they thought would 
yield a crop large enough for their oym maintenance ; wholly neglected 
the weeding, and when the grain ripened limited their reaping to the 
rfinimiim that they reqiiiied, and left the rest of the harvest to rot on the 
ground. The result was that, when the drought interfered with their 

' Tht Soil Upturned, by M. Sholokhov (Moscow, 1934), chap, vii; pp. 71-73, 80-81 ; 
•)|K> published in London, 1935. 
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estimates of yield, many peasants in the Ukraine and in the North Caucasus 
found that they had nothing to live on during the winter and spring. 
The Soviet Government, after remitting taxes, and in some cases bringing 
grain to the starving, dr«-ided that it was impolitic to feed these recal- 
citrants in the holdingi’ which they had refused to cultivate. They were * 
deported, either as individual families or, in some cases in the North 
Caucasus, as whole villages, to places in which they could be saved from 
starvation by being emplojed, as on “ relief works ”, at bare subsistence 
wages. Tens of thousands of the men were put to work on the construc- 
tion of the White Sea canal. Others were sent to swell the labour force 
building the new cities of Chelyabinsk and Magnitogorsk. How many 
hundreds of tliousands of families were thus, between 1930 and 1934, 
fc'’cibly torn from their holdings, losing all that they possessed, we are 
unable even to estimate^. 

We have no vdsh to minimise, still less to seek to justify, this ruthless 
expropriation and removal of the occupiers and cultivators who were 
stigmatised as kulaks, any more than we do the equally ruthless expulsion, 
little over a century ago, of the crofters from so much of the Scottish 
Highlands the economic rum of so many small-holders that accom- 
panied the statutory enclosure of the English commons. The policy of 
comj)ulsorily substituting slieep-ruiLS and large farms for tiny holdings may 
have been economically sound in the one case as in the other. The So\det 
Government may w< U have been right in concluding that only by a wide- 
spre«id amalgamation of the independent peasant holdmg^ could any 
geneial m(»clianisation of agricultuie be made pr.ictuable * and that only 
by such mechanisation could the aggregate production of foodstuffs be 
made e(iual to the nation's requirements. In fact, the partial failuie of 
crops in 1931 and 1932 (though, as we have alread\ explained,^ far 
removed from anything to be propel ly called a fa . iP) brought many 
thousands of small peasants wuthm reach of actual starvation; and it 
may well have s(*emed that, in these* cases at anv rate, nothing but removal 
could s.ive th<*m from (hath at tlie ne'ft failure of cuqis. or even before 
the next harvest. It is, indeed, not so much the policy of removal that 
is open to criticism, as the manner m which it ajipears to have beiui 
carried out, and the uiisatisfiKdorv conditions of life inio which the 
victims seem to have becui, without juduual trial or any effective investiga- 
tion, arbitrarily deported.- 

^ C'haptor JII Section II in Part I.. ‘ The Collectne Farm ". 

* We hnvo been told a croup of deported kulaks ha\in^ Kmui, under ^erv e«)mfort- 
IcHH conditions. oniplo\od as laboun*rs on the Turk'»ib railua\ const rm t ion Morks. On 
the completion of their particular task, the^ncmi'cr in charcc is reported ti» have sujstpested 
that the whole group should lie a.««signed an adequate amount of leant land, and set up 
an a kolkhos by themselves, whore they could utilwe then agrieiiltuinl skill in doing all 
the work of cultivation, without employing any wage labour. We do not know whether 
such a Buggeation has anywhere l»oen aetwl ujion. Somotliini: of the sort ma\ have been 
effected by a “ coluDisation and settlement plan **. und«*r a s^hm lal All-rnion Settlement 
Commission, proiAu]gat<efl in August 1933. It had btH*n experimentally put in operation 
in 1032, in connection iiith the deportation of i^hole villages of Cossacks from the Nofth 
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The Activities of the Tcheka and the Ogpu 

y Notwithstanding the immense and long-continued sufferings which 
were the incidents of War Communism, the civil wars, the /amine of 1921, 
and the liquidation first of the Nepmen and then of the kulaks, it is, we 
suggest, impossible to avoid the conclusion that, during the whole period 
from 1917 to 1935, the Soviet Government has received the support, not 
only of the couple of millions of members of the Communist Party, but 
also of the bulk of the workmen of the towns and the mining districts ; 
of those employed in the transport services ; of the hundreds of thousands 
enrolled in the Red Army, and, although with many exceptions, even of 
the hosts of peasants throughout the greater part of the vast area of the 
USSR.^ We have already described the ubiquitous political education 
and propaganda by which the Communist Party has won and maintained 
its unquestioned leadership.® Here we have to notice the effective use 
made, during the whole period of the liquidation of the landlord and the 
capitalist, and of so many of their intellectual supporters, of widesj)read 
repression, and drastic punishment of every ‘‘ counter-revolutionary ’’ 
activity. The main instrument of this “ terrorism ’’ has been an extensive 
organisation of the nature of a secret police, known successively as tlie 
Tcheka and the Ogpu, and in 1934, as we have mentioned, merged in the 
new Commissariat of Internal Affairs {Narkomimuldd). 

Terrorism by a secret police force is, of course, in Russia, no new thing. 
Like so much else, it may be traced to Peter the Great, if not to Ivan the 
Terrible. But its effective organisation may be said to date from the 
formation of the corps of gendarmerie^ soon after the revolt of the Deka- 
brists in 1825, subject to the notorious Third Section ” of the court 
“ chancery under Nicholas the First. Notwithstanding various so- 
called reforms, the organisation continued substantially unchanged in 
scope and method, under the name of the Okhrana, down to tin* revolution 
of February 1917, when for a few months it disappeared in the loosening 
of all governmental authority. Kerensky, however, soon found tin* need 
for some such national force of political police, and was taking steps to 
resuscitate the Okhrana, when the October revolution swept him and his 

Caucasus. The new colonies are in suitable agricultural (liatriets in the Houthern pari of 
Siberia (see The Times^ August 31, 1933). 

^ The Bolshevik majority was not only most conspicuous, but also has been most 
continuously effective, in and about Leningrad and Mo.scow. But even in 1917, the Bob 
sheviks commanded a majority of votes throughout Russia profxir. A comjHdeni observer 
reports that there is no doubt that, in Central Russia, the majority of the fiopulation 
welcomed the Revolution. 1 was amazed to discover, from a study of the statisties of the 
elections for the Constituent Assembly, taken on an orthodox democratic ba.Hi.s, that the 
Bolsheviks had polled a clear 55 per cent of ttU the votes cast in NortluTn and (\miral 
Russia, including Moscow, Peirograd and the North-Western and Wost-Cfentral areas. 
They were outvoted in the richer outlying parts of Russia, the Ukraine, the Soutli, the 
Caucasus and Siberia, where the Social Revolutionaries predominated. Th<*se regions they 
have slowly conquered, thanks mainly to the folly and brutality of the ' White ’ Generals ” 
{The. Russian Workers' Republic, by H. N. BrailMord, 1921, p. 110). 

« • Chapter V. in Part I., “ The Vocation of Leadership 
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projects away, Lenin and his Sovnarkom were promptly driven to the 
conclusion that, without a similar organisation, the new government could 
not cope successfully with the counter-revolutionaries rising up all around, 
often in communication with the invading armies.^ In June 1918 the 
Sovnarkom willingly accepted the recommendation of Felix Djerjinsky, 
one of their most trusted colleagues, that the spasmodic and irregular 
activities of the inchoate force of secret police, which had begun almost 
immediately after the seizure of power, should be denifitely organised 
under an “ Extraordinary Commission to deal with Counter Revolution, 
Speculation and Sabotage — ^a title immediately shortened to Tcheka. 
By a decree of November 7, 1918, Djerjinsky was made president of this 
board of fifteen tried and trusted Bolsheviks, upon which much the same 
exceptional powers were conferred as those formerly wielded by the 
Okhrana. The new body, although not re-engaging any of the personnel 
of the old Okhrana, adopted the same methods of spying and delation, 
oral examinations and secret trial. It was, at first, even less controlled 
than its predecessor, which had been directly subject to the Tsar’s Ministry 
of the Interior, whereas the Tcheka w’^as responsible only to the Sovnarkom 
as a whole, which had not the assistance of an organised department. 
Moreover, rh< Tr-beka took upon itself, from the first, the power to punish 
even by death those counter-revolutionaries whom it discovered in 
jlaijrayile delicto ; whereas the Okhrana had professedly no power itself 
to inflict any punishment whatever — a fact which, if we may believe even 
a liundnHlth part ol the allegations made against it, did not prevent it 
from detaining persons indefinitely in prison, subjecting them to flogging 
and other physical violence, and summarily deporting them to Siberia. 

It is unfortunately impossible for anyone to tell the story of the years, 
1918 -192*2, during which the Tcheka wielded uncontrolled its tremendous 
powers, under which no man’s life was safe. Like evervthing else in that 
grim time, the Tcheka was drastic, uncontrolleu and ruthless. Its 
arbitrary arrests and summary executions ; the horrors of its nerve- 
racking investigations and secret tribunals ; the widespread anxiety and 
gloom caused by its network of spies aiuT their almost continuous delations 

* “ Lenin issued a ^lecrw on Dt'ceraiier 11, 1917, declaring the Kadets *a party of 
enemies of the |K*ople ’. The directing mcmliers of the party became liable under this 
decree to trial by the revolutionary tribunals. Lenin then wrote a memorandum, on 
Dt^ceralwr 19 or 20, to F. E. Djerjinsky, containing the draft of a general decree for com- 
bating countiM’-revolution and sabotage. He suggested that the Commissariat of the 
Interior should, with the aid of house committees, assume su]x?rvision of all the bourgeoisie, 
the landowners and the wealthier classes. In the category of j>ersous belonging to the 
wealthier classes wiw included everyone with an income of five hundred roubles a month, 
or more*, or who posst»8.sed town projicrty, securities, or money to the amount of more 
than a thousand roubles. Such persons, and also all employees in banks, investment 
firms and other institutions, were roquired^o submit to the house committees information 
concerning their incomes and occupations *' {Lenin, Red Director, by G. ^ emadsky (1931), 
p. 190). See also Economic Policy of Soviet Russia, by Paul Haensel, p. 27 ; La Revolution 
Russe, de Fernand Gnmard (Paris, 1933); Souvenirs dun Comrnissaire du Peupk, 1917- 
191 S, translated from the German edition, by J. Steinberg (Paris, 1930), especially chap, 
iii.jsp. 86-97 ; and Mon Amliossade en Ritssie Sovietique, 1917-1919, par J. Noulens (Paris, 
193^3), vols. i. and*ii. 



— all this has been described sensationally in dozens of books in several of 
the languages of western Europe. There is, we feax, no reason to doubt 
the reality of the “ Red Terror ” any more than that of the “ White 
Td?ror ”, with which, wherever the White Armies held sway, the Red 
Terror alternated. But with regard to any particular incident, the 
evidential value of the greater part of the mass of lurid literature on the 
subject is of the slightest. Very naturally these volumes betray intense 
bias. They are full of “ hearsay evidence ”, and of unsupported allega- 
tions and unsigned letters, wholly unverifiablc. No archives have been 
published, and no such publication is ever likely. Accordingly, the world 
will never be able to explore, and still less to judge with any accuracy, 
even a fraction of the cruelties that marked the first few years after the 
October revolution, any more than it can properly estimate those inflicted 
by the White Armies in 1918-1920, or those of the tsarist repression from 
1907 to 1912.^ 

In 1922, when all the successive wars had come to an end, and civil 
order was substantially restored, the Tcheka itself was, in an attempt to 
dispel the anxiety and fear of the public, ostensibly abolished. But it 
had, with all its brutalities, proved too useful an instrument for any 
government willingly to dispense with its protection. It is one of the 
worst features of a desperately fought civil war that it hardly ever ends 
in any genuine peace within at least one generation. Governments can 
terminate hostilities against other governments, and make peace with 

^ The same warning to the reader is given in Mr. W. H. Chamberlin's laU^st volurae, 
Russia's Iron Age, 1935. “ Many of the books which profess to expose tlie G.P.U. are so 
grossly exaggerated and uninformed that they are worse than worthless from the factual 
standpoint (p. 160). 

Those liking sensational literature may find useful the following sample list : Siberia 
and the Exile System, by George Kennan, with extensive bibliography and apfH'iidiccs 
(2 vols., 1991) ; The Ochrana : the Russian Secret Police, by M. I. Vassilyev, the la.st chief 
of the police under the Tsar ( 1930, 320 pp.) ; The Terror in Russia ; an A p-peal to the British 
Nation, by Prince P. A. Kropotkin (UK)9, iv and 74 pp.) ; Tcheka, the story of the. Bolshevist 
Extraordinary Commission, by J. Alinin (1919) ; Tscheka : der Stofit im Staat, by G. 
PopofF (1925, 306 pp.), translated as The Tcheka, the Red Inquisition (1925, 308 pp.) ; 
En prison sems la terreur russe, par L. Nadeau (1920, 247 pp.) ; Tcheka, mater inux et docu~ 
ments, par V. M. Chernov et E. Pierremont (1922, 305 pp.) ; 7'he Red I'error in Russia, 
by Sergey Petrovich Melgounov (1925), with lengthy bibliography, translated as IjU 
Terreur Rouge en Russie, 1918-24 (1927) ; JRoscou sans voiles ; neuf ans dc travail au pays 
des Soviets, par J. Douillet (1928, 249 pp.)» translated as Moscow Unmasked : A Record of 
Nine Years' Work and Observation in Soviet Russia (1930, 223 pp.) ; An Expert in the 
Service of the Soviet, by M. 1. Larsons (1929) ; In the Clutches of the I'cheka, by B. Ceder- 
holm (1929, 349 pp.) ; In the Toils of the Ogpu, by Dr. Karl Kindermann (1933, 288 pp.) ; 
The Method of the Ogpu, by Vladimir Brunovsky (1931, 235 pp.) ; Das Stnvjeiparadies, 
von W. W. Antonois (1931, 175 pp.) ; Ogpu : in der Bolle der Tscheka (1932, 222 pp.) ; 
Die Verschvorung gegen die Welt, von Essad Bey (1932, 259 pp.), translatod as Secrets of 
the Ogpu (1933) ; Die Tscheka bei der Arbeit, von Gregor A. Agabekow (1932, 207 pp.) ; 
Souvenirs d'un Conmissaire du Peuple, 1917-^1918, par J. Steinberg (1930, 250 pp.): 
Escape from the Soviets, by Tatjana Tchemavma (1933) ; Life in Concentration Camps in the 
USSR by Vladimir Chernavin, in Slavonic Review (January 1934, pp. 387-408), amplified 
in I Speak for the Silent, by the same, 1935 ; “ Government by Terror ", by W. U. Chamber- 
lin, in Atlantic Monthly for October 1934, and The Evolution of Soviet Terrorism by 
the same, in Foreign Affairs, October 1934, resumed in Russia's Iron Age, by the same, 
1936, and in his Russian Revolution, 1917-1921, New York, 1935. 
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each other, because, of the citizens themselves, neither victor nor van* 
quished has to go on living in close intermingling in daily life. When, as 
in the USSR, millions of men and women had spent years in more or less 
overt hostility, ranging from the ordinary quarrels of town life to aci^l 
guerilla warfai'e, arising (»ut of embittered class hatred which the issue 
of the fighting did nothing to dispel, it was inevitable that monarchist 
and communist, bourgeois and proletarian, Menshevik and Bolshevik — 
in short, revolutionary and counter-revolutionary — ^should continue not 
only estranged but also mutually resentful. The conquerors, in particular, 
were without belief in the loyalty of the conquered to the social order 
that had emerged from the ruin. There existed, moreover, a swarm of 
common criminals who, under cover of one flag or another, practised 
theft and embezzlement, rape and murder. It must be remembered that 
there was at that time, in the vast area of the USSR, no organised force of 
“ preventive police ”, such as most western nations had, during the 
nineteenth century, equipped themselves with. Even the cities possessed 
no local constabulary equal to maintaining order or preventing burglary 
and street robbery, let alone suppressing any treasonable conspiracy. 
Thus, it was not altogether without reason that, in 1922, coincidentally 
with tlie lust 'll 111 ion of the New Economic Policy and with the establish- 
ment of the USSR itself, a new organisation was created having much the 
same functions as the Tcheka, under the new name of the “ Union State 
Political Administration ”, a title immediately abbreviated to^Ogpu,®or 
GPU (Gay Pay Go^ The Ogpu had the same head (Djerjinsky) as 
the Tcheka ; and much the same personnel. The change amounted, in 
fact, to no more than the continuation under a new name, on slightly 
improved lines, of an organisation which, however hated and feared, 
had proved its effectiveness.^ 


The Organisation of the Ogpu 

The Ogpu is to-day, under a second new name, an organisation of 
great magnitude, extending to every corner of t fie USSR. “ Its nature ”, 
we are informed, “ is twofold : lirst, a divison of secret agents circulating 
unknown even to one anotlier : second an open, uniformed j)ersonnel of 
officers and men, who have distinctive uniforms, special barracks, the best 

^ For the GPl\ amid a wild and luxuriant crop of denieratinp reference*? without 
authority, there are few sources of trustworthy information to which the student can be 
referred. Zeliteh {Sonet Adminintration of Crimitial Ijau\ 19.31. pp. 34. 40. 129, 135 and 
193) pivCR proeiaely its origin and RUinmarises its legal powers. We have found the most 
ilhiminaling doseription of its activities in the volume, Workintf for the Sovtets, by \N. A. 
Kukeyser (1932). This Canadian expert, irorking in soviet industry, saw a great deal of 
the GPU organisation and its criminal prosi'ciitions. Equally trustworthy testimony, not 
dissimilar in etlect, is given in 3/oscoir. I9IJ-1933, by Allan Monkhousc (1933), pp. 274- 
275. Soi^t Hitssia (by W. H. Chamberlin, 1930. chap, xviii. pp. “ Liberty in 

the Soviot State ”) gives a carefully phraaed and seemingly trustworthy account of the 
institution. On ^ living the USSR permanently the same author has written more 
advorsoly to tho*Ogpu ; see his subsequent publications cited in the footnote on p. ^4. 
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quarters in Russia, whose annunciatory signs, with the letters OOPU 
above, cause an involuntary shudder even in the passing foreigner.” ^ 
The whole department was, down to 1934, directed by the board of fifteen 
cobimissioners, who shared the administration among themselves, either 
individually or in collegia, subject to the decisions on matters of principle 
taken by the plenum. Great authority was given to the president, who 
was habitually in communication with the Sovnarkom. Djerjinsky is 
stated to have personally controlled everything down to his death in 
1926, even after he had added to his work the presidency of the special 
commission for dealing with the homeless waifs, and that of the Supreme 
Economic Council. He was succeeded as president of the Ogpu by 
another Polish nobleman, Menzhinsky, whose grasp of the office is reported 
to have weakened with advancing years, and on whose death in 1934 a 
thorough reorganisation was effected, and Yagoda, Djerjinsky’s closest 
collaborator, became president of the Narkomviiutdel. 

On the executive side the work is done by half a dozen distinct depart- 
ments, namely ; (1) the operative or general (00), which supervises the 
whole, and directs the movements of the staff, including the brigades of 
spefiial troops ; (2) the foreign (INO), wrhich watches the machinations 
of the efnigrh and others abroad ; (3) the economic (EKU), dealing w ith 
industrial offences, especially sabotage, bribery, counterfeiting and 
smuggling ; (4) the transport, inspecting passports, and maintaining ord(»r 
on railways and steamboats ; (5) the Red Army, keeping a vigilant eye 
on symptoms of disaffection or attempts at seduction in the armed forces ; 
and (6) the secret service (SO), for detecting counter-revolutionary ten- 
dencies in the USSR itself; There are public offices of the GPU (now' of 
the Commissariat of Internal Affairs) in all cities and other considerable 
urban centres in the USSR, often at the railway station, to whi(;h any 
traveller is recommended *to apply in difficulty ; where informat ion, advice 
and assistance are courteously supplied on any subject wliatcver.- These 
offices keep a constant watch upon their several localities ; ready at a 
moment’s notice to intervene in the suppression of riot or disorder, or in 
case of need to support the local constabulary (called militia). In any 

' Working for the Soviets, by the Canadian asbestos expert, W. A. IlukeyHor, 1932, 
p. 44. 

* " The American working in Russia will probably find the GPU to l>e at all times 
to him a friend in need. When transportation is difficult (which means practically always) 
the GFtJ will give him space reserved especially for that organisation. Should trouble 
arise concerning his passports the GPU will always be found willing to help. Should ho 
feel himself persecuted or hindered by his trust officials, Communists or non-Communists, 
the all-dreaded GPU can be relied upon to alleviate the difficulty. The GPU forms a sort 
of liaison organisation between foreign technicians and Russian co-wurkcrs . . . among 
the Russian people of to-day only the members of the GPU have nothing to foar from 
contact with foreigners *’ {Working fur the Soviets, by W. A. Rukeysor. 19,32, p. 44). 

In the USSR, alone among civilised countries, the word “ police now common to 
nearly all languages, is never used. We are told that this results from the universal fear, 
hatred and contempt inspired by the tsarist police. What would Ijc in England the local 
constabulary force is, in the USSRf termed the militia. The word fmlic'o is never applied 
either to the uniformed force or to the secret service agents of the Ogpu. 
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local calamity, such as a railway accident or shipwreck, flood or fire, they 
supply whatever protection or assistance is required. Within reach there 
is everywhere a detachment of the organised military force of the Ogpu, 
parallel with but, down to 1934, not included in the Red Army ; at mnd 
at every place of entry into the USSR to give force to the Customs 
administration and, in fact, stationed largely on the frontiers ; but ready 
to start at a moment’s notice to cope with any armed revolt or serious 
riot. 

The less public side of the GPU organisation is still maintained in all 
its ubiquity, including its very extensive secret service of spies and investi- 
gators, who are, in the main, unknown even to each other, and who 
ostensibly pursue, by way of camouflage, all sorts of occupations enabling 
them to keep other people under constant observation. How far this 
secret service of the GPU differs either in magnitude or in the minuteness 
of its espionage from that maintained by most other governments, about 
which little is said, we have no means of estimating. The GPU perhaps 
diflert'd from analogous organisations elsewhere chiefly in its combination, 
in one and the same body, at any rate down to its reorganisation in 1934, 
of detective functions with those of trial and sentence. The extensive 
staff caim* lo iurl'.ido a strong and professionally qualified legal department 
which provi(h‘d its own procurators, investigators and courts of judges 
which, as it was claimed, and not effectively denied, dealt with offenders, 
though always in camera, and without the assistance of advocacy, with 
just as much regard — however this may be estimated — for law. evidence 
and extenuating circumstances as the ordinary soviet tribunals.^ 

The primary function of the GPl- is to maintain the revolution ” 
by suppressing all “ counter-revolutionary activities ", including not only 
what we should call treason and sedition, but also espionage and any sort 
of conspiracy with the enemies of the soviets ; any f^rm of banditry ; 
any riot or serious public disorder ; and the destruction or misappropria- 
tion of any form of ])ublic property by sabotage or otherwise. An 
invidious filature is the looseness of the definition, which enables anything 
to be thought “ counter-revolutionary " that is"of the nature of resistance 
to the policy of the g<ivernmeut for the time being. At different dates 

^ All proomliiips of tho (iPU in its reorganised form arc still secret — a practice 
abhorrent to modern students of jiidieial proeeedings— imperfectly justihed by the 
analogous Ht'ssions in camera of other courts, or by the plea that it is as much against 
public policy to publish the details of eouiiter-revolulionnry activities as it is those of 
spies ill wiir-tinie, and at any time tln»so of smugglers of prohibited drugs or of dealers in 
pornography, all of whom are. even in (Trent Britain, France and the United States, fre- 
quently tried without the presence of the press and the public. It is. we liolieve, incorrect 
to assert that the C;!*U etiinlemns and executes without trial. Latterly, at least, whenever 
the aeeusation is such as lo warrant a senleiiee. there has always been a formal trial, and 
a quite seriona w'(*ighing of evidence, though not necessarily with any actual confrontation 
of the defendant by the witnea8e.s, and never with the assistance of advocacy. There are 
(at least usiinlly — we cannot s|K'ak of eaae.s of urgency 1 opportunities for appeal to higher 
authorities of the province, or even to Moscow ; but such apjx'al is only to higher collegia 
of the GPU itself ; qever to the USSR Suprtune Court, although there may be eventually 
a petition for clemency to the highest soviet authorities. 
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mere passive membership of the defeated factions of the Oonstitutional 
Democrats (Kadets), the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries has 
been accounted a serious crime. At all times it has been extremely 
da%erous for anyone to be even supposed to be in correspondence, how- 
ever innocently, with Russian emigres in other countries, ihany of whom 
never cease intriguing for the “ independence ” of the Ukraine or of 
Gieorgia, and who still claim to maintain staffs in France and organisations 
of thousands of oflicers and men in Manchuria and the Balkans, ready, 
on any signal, to invade the USSR. Latterly the greatest danger has 
seemed to be the ubiquitous kulak, and his machinations against the 
collective farms. “ The anti-soviet elements of the village ”, reported 
Kaganovich to the Communist Party in January 1933, “ arc offering fierce 
opposition. Economically ruined, but not yet having lost their influence 
entirely, the kulaks, former white officers, former priests, their sons, former 
ruling landlords and sugar-mill owners, former Cossacks and other 
anti-soviet elements of the bourgeois-nationalist, and also the Social- 
Revolutionary and Petlura-supporting intelligentsia settled in the village, 
are trying in every way to corrupt the collective farms, are trying to 
foil the measures of the Party and the Government in the realm of 
farming.” ^ 

It is, indeed, plain that any action whatsoever of which the Soviet 
Government thought fit to disapprove could be brought within the juris- 
diction of the Ogpii, and can now be brought under that of Narkomviiutdel, 
merely by ascription of “ counter-revolutionary ” motives or intentions. 
Unfortunately, as little is authentically known of the procedure and 
severity of the thirteen years of the Ogpu as of the three years of its pre- 
decessor, the Tcheka, or the half-century of their common ancestor, the 

' Report of Kaganovich on Resolution of the Joint Plonuin of the (‘cntral Commiltee 
and the Central Control C’ommission of the Communist Party, in MoacAtw Daily News 
(weekly edition), January 20, 1933. To the same audience Stalin ohsorved that our 
comrades of the locals have not been able to readjust the front of the struggle against the 
kulaks and have failed to realise that the physiognomy of thc» class cmeray in th(> villages 
has changed, and that our tactics must Change accordingly in order to be successful. . . . 
They seek the class enemy outside the collective farms ; they cx])e{*t to find him with the 
face of a hnito, with big teeth, a thick neck, and gun in his hand. They seek the kulak 
such as we know him from our posters. But such kulaks have long since disappeared. 
Present-day kulaks and their agents, present-day anti-soviet elements in the countryside, 
are to a large extent ‘ quiet, sweet almost ‘ saintly ’ p<ioplc. One does not have to look 
far from the collective farm for kulaks ; they are right inside the collective farm, and hold 
positions there as warehouse managers, business managers, bookkeepers, si^erctaric^s. and 
BO on. . . . [The kulak] will never say ‘ down with the collective farms ’. They are ‘ for * 
ooUeotive farms. But they carry on sabotage and wrecking in the collective farms, which 
will not do them any good. They will never say ' down with the grain collections ! ' 
They are * for ’ grain collections. They * merely ’ resort to demagogy, demanding that 
the collective farms should form reserves for liw^-stock, three times as much as is necessary, 
tiiat the collective farm should organise insurance reserves, three times as big as is neces- 
sary, that the collective farm should distribute for public feeding from six to ten pounds 
of grain per day for each worker, and so on. It is obvious that after such * n'serves ’ and 
distribution for public feeding, after such roguish demagogy, the economic strength of 
the collective farm would be undermined, there would bo nothing loft for grain colloo- 
tigns *’ {Moiccw Daily News, January 18, 1933). 
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Okhrana. There can, however, be little doubt of the terror that was 
caused by all three institutions among innocent and guilty alike. It is, 
we think, an objectionable feature that this very terror has been and 
apparently still is a deliberately chosen means of deterrence. An exc^fp- 
tionally qualified witness * has recently put on record his opinion that 
the Ogpu themselves circulate fantastic tales of the tortures and punish- 
ments which it is alleged are employed in their prisons and places of 
detention. When the new headquarters of the Leningrad Ogpu were 
recently completed, a terrible rumour was circulated throughout the city 
regarding an elaborate mincing-machine in which it was alleged that the 
GPU destroyed their victims before washing their remains out into the 
Neva. Although I am convinced that there does not exist the slightest 
pretext for this rumour, it was nevertheless firmly believed by thousands 
of Jjcningrad’s inhabitants. In Moscow one frequently hears fantastic 
tales of physical tortures to which the Ogpu are reputed to subject their 
victims. Many of these alleged tortures completely eclipse the horrors 
of tlie Spanish Inquisition, but it is my own conviction that such methods 
are not used by the Ogpu. . . . The Ogpu have a definite purpose in 
circulating such wild stories of their methods, and there is little doubt 
that, wlum ih< y (U Uiin their own nationals for questioning and examina- 
tion, the mere cxist(uice of those rumours is in itself sufficient to so terrify 
their victims as to make them comply readily with the examiner’s demands, 
without the Ogpu oHicers themselves resorting to anything other than a 
little exaggerated politeness and firmness.” 

It is, we b(‘lieve, very largely the manner in which the GPU carries 
on its w'ork, even more than the ruthlessness of its sentences, or any actual 
injustice in its operations, that creates such an impression on the public. 
There is sonietliing gl lastly in its inveterate secretiveness, even down to 
the detail of making nearly all its arrests in the dead of ri ^ht. The public 
hears nothing until a brii-f notice in tlie newspapers informs it that a death 
sentence has been carrieil out. Thus, in a case in which a mill had been 
burnt down, and tliree important engineers were accused of undefined 
‘‘ couuter-revolutiouarv activities", three judges elaborately tried the 
case in secret for several days on end. “ The sentence was death by shoot- 
ing. Later the case was api)ealed . . . the verdict was sustained. Still 
later, with the condemned men’s wives figliting for them like Trojans, the 
case went to Moscow. The sentence wa.s again upheld. The GPU swallowed 
them up. A German in Sverdlovsk told me that, as is usual in all such 
cases, the newspap<'r liad merely a little item : * December 31 at midnight, 
the death sentence by shooting Wiu% carried out on engineers So-and-so by 
the Ogpu 

“ lliero arc tivo peculiarities of Ihese GPU sentences. First, it is said 
that the convicting prosecutor must execute the sentence himsiOf. Second, 
the condemned are not lined up against the wall to be shot. They are led 
from their colls ostensibly for another interview. ... As the doomed 
' il/(WooL», 19U-VJ33, by All»u Moiikhousi*. 1933, pp. 274-275. . 
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man, all unknowingly, walks between his guards, he is shot as meroifully 
as possible : the bullet usually goes into the back of his neck at the base 
of the brain.^ , A third peculiarity about these sentences is significant. 
Notices in the newspapers notwithstanding, oftentimes the sentence has 
never been executed at all ! (I do not refer to open ccilmmutation. or 
pardon.) Officially dead, the prisoner still lives to continue his work for 
the soviets, abiding night or day in the GPU dungeon, and working the 
rest of his time. Good experienced engineers are now too scarce in Russia 
for many still to be shot promiscuously. They must be kept working 
for the Plan.” ^ Similar testimony is borne by one who has had exccp- 

^ This detail, confirmed by other testimony, appears to have In^en derived from the 
practice of the Okhraiia. “ The execution was regularly carried out by shooting in the 
Tcheka building : a revolver shot was tired into the back of the nock ” {The Ochraiui, 
by M. I. Vassilyev, 1930, p. 293). 

If the death penalty is to be retained for any offences, there is much to be said, if not 
for permitting the criminal at any time voluntarily to enter a lethal chamber, at least for 
causing death suddenly, instantaneously and unexf>ectedly. 

* See the volume Working for the Soviets^ by W. A. Rukeyser, 1932, p. 182. We our- 
selves happened in 1932 upon a confirmatory incident. In an im]Jortant city we found, 
occupying the best room in the best hotel which we thought had been reserved for us, a 
Russian specialist who had l)een sentenced to a long term of imprisonment for counter- 
revolutionary activities. He had served only a small part of his term when tlu* president 
of the trust for which he had worked, feeling severely the loss of this e.\i)crt- service, 
obtained the favour of his release, and his re-assignment to the factory, with permission 
to live with his wife at the hotel. 

An American observer records several instances of similar treatment : ‘‘ grafting 
contractor, whom I met in prison in 1924, was in 1931 in an important c.xccutive post. 
He had been sent to Central Asia to take part in a big development of fla.x cull ival ion, 
and had made good. The famous engineer-professor Kamxin, sentrMiC(‘d in the famons 
Prom Party trial, was not kept in gaol, but sent back to his lecture-mom every day, at 
first under guard, and then unattended. He lost hi.s house, his automobile and his prestige, 
but not hLs job. If he continues to do that well his prestige will return ” {In Tlare nj 
Profit^ by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 91-92). As already mentioned, noiu' of the persons 
found guilty in this trial wa.s acftually exe<*uted. Dne of tliein, a merlieul juactilitmcr 
who w’as condemned to death, was acting as prison <loctor, living witli his wife in a com- 
fortable flat at the Saporosche prison colony when this was visited in Itt33 {Soritt Russia 
Fights C'nme, by Lenka von Koerl>er, 1934, pp. 23-34). 

“ Recently eleven thousand roubles were awarded for good work to one of tlie engineers 
who, about eighteen months before, had been convicted and .senUuiceil for sabotage. He 
had been sent back to work ifiider surveillance, and made good ” {ibid. j). 4fi). ” Four 

men in a civil aviation factory were arrested for wrecking. They wcto given teii-ycar 
sentences. A year later they were all amnc.itied, given I O.tKK)- rouble bonuses for good 
work done, and sent hack to work without a stigma ’’ {Red Virtue, by Ella Winter, 1933, 
p. 76). 

Other cases have been publicly referred to : “ In the Menzhinsky Factory No. 39 
[Moscow], w'hich has received several high rewards from the Soviet fiovcniUKuit for out- 
standing achievements, former wreckers, who had been convicted in court in their day, 
have taken an active part in the struggle of the wrirkcrs for a high tempo and a high 
quality of production. . . . Some of the ‘ heroes ’ of the Shakhty wreijkers’ t rial are. now 
successfully participating in the development of the easU*rn coal and metal ha.He, and 
displaying great creative initiative ” {New Methods of Work, New Methods of Leadership, 
by J. Grabe, Cooperative Publishing Society W Foreign Workers in the L’SSH, Mu.hcow, 
1933, p. 57). - ^ 

A specially remarkable instance was given on the oxiening of the first blooming-mill 
oonstnicted in the Izhorsky Plant. “ Tho presencse of two memls^rs of the convicted 
group of engineers who are responsible for the design and construction lent a touch of the 
dramatic to the ceremony. It diraaxed two distinct features of soviet 1 ife, t he h igh achic vo- 
nisnts of the machine-building industry, and the changing viewpoint of the engineers 
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tional opportunities for studying the operation of the GPU — ^Mr. Allan 
Monkhouse — who goes so far as to state, ‘‘ I very much doubt whether 
many of their reputed victims are ever shot ^ 

It is, of course, only the worst cases in which the death penalty is even 
pronounced. The great majority of the persons arrested by the GPU are 
now either promptly transferred as criminals for trial by the regular courts, 
or, if their action is regarded as only mildly counter-revolutionary, they 
are discharged, after brief detention, with a warning. Others may hi 
directed to reside somewhere outside the six principal cities. More 
dangerous political offenders may be simply exiled to uncomfortable 
localities beyond the Urals or near the Arctic Circle. Long terms of actual 
imprisonment appear to be uncommon ; and wlien the victim gives 
evidc.ice of repentance and willingness to abandon his past errors he is 
often rel(‘as(jd and given opportunities of service to the state. 

More invidious was the jnactic.e, which seems to have been extensively 
resorted to after 1927, of relegating “counter-revolutionaries”, and of 
forcibly dej)orting kulaks and other recalcitrant peasants, as we have 
els(* where described, to concentration camps or special industrial depots, 
where they c'>uk! be S(»t to hard labour in return for a bare subsistence. 
It is with regard to th>* conditions in these exceptional places of confine- 
ment, as distinguished from the regular prisons, that the gravest accusa- 
tions hav(' been made against the Ogpu. The worst of these places was 
from 192IJ (and perhai)s .•alill is) the vast aggrt‘gation of prisoners, alleged 
to numl)er many tens of thousands, upon the shores and islands of the 
Wliite Sea, between Kern and the ancient monastery of Solovetsk. Here 
the miseries of a rigorous climate were aggravated l)y a cruel administra- 
tion by brutal jailers, in wdiicli every kind of torment seems to have been 
employi'd. I’he terrible reports that reached the western world at last 
led to an official enquiry early in 1930, of which no report w'as ever pub- 
lished. Jlow serious had beer the maladministration, under w’hich 
iimiimerablc prisoners had died, may be judged from the fact that the 
outcome of tin* emjuivy was the summary shooting of many of the over- 
seers and warders, whilst many more were dismissed or removed elsewhere. 
By order of tin* Ogpu itself, iii ilay 1930, the whole administration was 
reorganised, and largely reformed. The entire establishment became an 
enfor])rise of economic (»xploitation, the prisoners being set to work in a 
whoh‘ series of lumber camps, fiwshiiig brigades and industrial factories. 

fonuerly to tlio sovirt ri’pimc. ... It* history goes back to May 1030, when 

roprescnlHlivcs of the (XiPr cntni'^tcil its design and oonstniotion to several specialista 
held in coiifinonient for their i>artici}»ati»»p in the Ramzin-engineered counter-revolutionary 
activities <»f the Industrial I’arty. . . . In the early conferences held l)etween repre- 
Htudatives of th^ 0(1 RU and the engiiuHTs it was ascertained that the latter were alixious 
to prove their h»yalty to the Soviet Union hy carrying out any task assigned to them 
which fell within the seope of tlieir qualifications. They felt that they could cope with 
the designing of a hlooming-mill even tlioiigh they had little to guide themselves by, either 
in materials or in exfKijienee in this s|HHitie lieUr* (J/fwroir Daily Xews, February 4, 
1933). 

^ Jtfoscoir, 1911-1933, by Allan Monkhouse, 1933, p. 274. 
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The conditions, we fear, continued to be inhuman ; but, if only in order 
to make the labour productive, the diet has been improved, and there is 
autij^ority for saying that the prisoners were, after 1930, no longer beaten, 
tortured or killed. How many others of these special places of detention 
have been maintained by the Ogpu, with what number of inmates and 
under what conditions, is a carefully guarded secret ; and no one can 
hazard even a plausible guess at the present position.^ 

More fortunate may be the fate of the highly skilled engineers, of 
whom so many suffered in the various proceedings of the Ogpu. Many, 
if not most, of these were, as we have shown, neither shot nor kept in 
prison, but were directed to continue in the; exercise of their profession, 
either under guard or under surveillance. It is even reported, we know 
not with what accmacy, that the Narkomvnutdel, in succession to the 
Ogpu, maintains an extensive engineering office of its own, where a whole 
bevy of skilled professionals, under sentence for various counter-revolu- 
tionary acts, are employed in working out plans for public works or special 
machinery for wliicli premature publicity is to be avoided, especially for 
the service of the Red Army. 

It is to be noted that, with all the public fear of the GPU, tliere is now, 
we think, little or no sign of general disa})proval among tho four-fifths 
of the people who are manual workers in industry or agriculture, either 
of its continued existence or of its vigorous activities. It is tlu' intel- 
lectuals, especially those who held positions under the tsarist reginu*, who 
mainly suffer from distrust leading to trumped-up accusations. If, as 
may well be the case, injustice and unmerited hardsliip still occur, it arises 
from the suspicion in which these survivors of the Iinj)erial servict* con- 
tinue to be held. The average workman, in the cities a1 any rate, 
thoroughly believes that it is to the vigilance of the GPU that is clue the 
continued existence of the Soviet Slate, which would other\vis(» liave been 
overthrown by the innumerable enemies, within and without, against 
whom, as he believes, the struggle has been so great, and is still incom- 
pletely successful. Andrjthis view*, as we have found, is taken also by 

* An elaborate description of the ancient monastery and place of pilgrimage of Solo- 
vetflk, an it was in 1863, may 1)C found in Frer Rusnin, by W. Hepworth Dixon. 1865. A 
terrible account of the same place as a penal scttlcracnt in 16311632 givc’ii by an 
escaped prisoner, in the artk-Ie " Life in Omcentration Camps in tho TSSK ”, by V'ladiinir 
Chernavin, in Slavonic Rwiew for January 1934, pp. 387-4U8 ; repealed in hw book, 
I Speak for the Silent (1035). It is to Ixr regretU*d that tliis testimony very naturally 
strongly biased — mixes up personal observation and exporienci! of condition^ that are, in 
aU conscience, bad enough, with hearsay gr>s8ip unsupported by evidence, and with 
manifestly exaggerated statistical guesses incapable of verifioation. The account would 
have carried greater weight if it had l)cen con6ned to the very serious conditions of which 
the author hi^ personal knowledge. His nafv^ lielicf that this and ot her |)enal set t lemcnis 
are now maintained and continuously supplied w ith thousands of dejKirt^^d manual workers 
and technicians, deliberately for ihe purpose of making, out of this forced labour, a net 
pecuniary profit to add to the state revenue, will l>e incrediide by anyone acquainUtd with 
the economic results of the chain-gang, or of prisem labour, in any country in the world. 

Another description of the horrors of Solovelsk (on which, unfortunately, no reliance 
can be placed) will be found in chap. zx. pp. 200-216 of Secrete of the Ogpu, by Kssad Bey, 
m3. 
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foreign residents of candour and experience. “ In all fairness ”, writes 
the one who has put into a book the most personal knowledge of the GPU, 
“ I must add that, wherever the GPU strikes, it is usually with reaepn. 
Perhaps the accusation is trumped up or exaggerated ; perhaps the 
particular incident leading to the arrest is but a pretext. Yet behind 
these possibly flimsy excuses, the GPU is practically dead certain that the 
accused was engaged in activities against the state. When they do strike 
they strike sure and hard. Their case is practically watertight. If the 
charge is a minor one, and the man repents, he is released. However, 
many of the condemned men have admitted, fully and unrepentantly, their 
counter-revolutionary activities and flagrant sabotage. Without the GPU 
there would be no Communist Party in Russia to-day, no Union of Socialist 
Sovi( t Republics. Spies are shot in time of war, and Russia is admittedly 
at war. In Russia the greatest crime is justly that against the state.” ^ 


The Constructive Work of the Ogpu 

During the past few years increasing attention has been paid to what 
may be calk'd r!c? constructive work of the Ogpu. Its preventive service 
has greatly improved. On the railways, as in the streets of the great 
cities of the USSR, there is now at least as much st'curity against robbery 
with violence a.s in other countries. What is even more to be praised is 
the reform in prison administration that was started by Ujerjin.<ky. and 
has been maintained by liis successors. 

The ordinary prisons of the USSJi are maintained not by the GPU but 
by the sovnarkoms of the several constituent republics. The buildings are, 
in most cases, those inherited from the tsarist reirime, and often still 
inadetjuately improved in sanitation and amenity. But the administration 
is W(dl spoken of, and is now apparently as free from physical cruelty as 
any prisons in any country are ever likely to be." But in addition to these 

* See the intfreritiny arcount in Working for ifu ii(tvicts, bv \V. A. Rukevser, 1932, 

p. 1H2. . . ‘ ‘ 

• The pre-sent writers have had no op|K»rtunity of iiiNestigaliiip the prison system of 
any of the ccinatilucnt republies of the V*SSK ; and they liave found no adequate sources 
of information as to present pri.son conditions. But it may l)c recorded that a French 
avocjit, P. (tuiboiid-Kibaud (who was known to l)e friendly to the TSSR). wished, in 1927, 
to insjM-ct the prisons. He .*»aw the People's ('ommisaar of Justice of the RSFSR (Kursky), 
who at once acceded to his reijuest, and obtained for liiin, by telephone to the Commissariat 
of the Interior, the complete list of some hundreds of ])risons. M. GuilK>ud-Ril)aud was 
able to choo.se whichever he phsits'd, and was given written orders admitting him without 
notice to any of them, either alone or with an interpreter of his own selection. He there- 
upon visited many prisons, and found therts mixing with the other convicts, numerous 
political prisoiM?r8 (some whose death sentences had l>oen commuted to long terms of 
imprisonment). He was able to have long conversations with them alone, as they were 
free to circulate about the corridors, and many of them spoke one or other of the languages 
at hia command. Ho found the prisons, and the treatment of the prisoners, humane and 
rational, and far superior, in his estimation, to those of France. His long and interesting 
aiDcount ends with the concliiaion. " le regime penitent en Russie sovietiquo est humain 
et acceptable ” (M vaja Rwtsie / juir P. Oui bond- Riband, Paris, 1928, chap, vii., “ La 
r^gio p^nitentiairo ot les prisons pp. 115-134). 

Even more informative, and equally laudatory, is the book, Soviet JSuatia FipMte 
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government prisons, the GPU itself maintains at Bolshevo, in the Moscow 
oblast, a remarkable reformatory settlement, which seems to go further, 
ali]|e in promise and achievement, towards an ideal treatment of offenders 
against society than anytliing else in the world. This is an extensive estab- 
lishment, accommodating nearly a thousand inmates. It is situated on 
the pleasant country estate of an expropriated millionaire industrialist, 
where it combines manufacturing production with agriculture. It lias no 
walls or locked gates interfering with the inmates’ freedom to leave. 
These, who are specially selected as likely to be reformabh^ out of the mass 
of persons who have been at least twice convicted by the ordinary tribunals 
of the several constituent republics of petty larceny, or burglary or robbery 
with violence, are simply set to work at piece-work wag<\s, to be s})ent 
freely at the various departments of the prison shop ; allowed to smoke 
and to talk, to enjoy music and the theatre, and to spend their leisure, 
within reasonable limits, as they choose. They are, in fact, shown that a 
life of regulated industry and recreation, with the utmost practicable 
freedom, is more pleasant than a life of crime and beggary. After a c(»rtain 
period they may invite their wives to reside with them, and each family 
is set up on its ovrn homestead. Many refuse to leave on the expiration 
of their sentences, some find wives there ; and the colony stimuli ly grows 
as a self-supporting mixed population, now nearing 3000, of convicts and 
freemen.^ Nor does Bolshevo stand alone. There are in the USSR ton 
other reformatory colonies on the same plan. 

The GPU appears to be made use of whenever the Soviet (iovernment 
has a difficult task to accomplish which transcends th(» sphere of any of 
the constituent republics. When, in 1925, the task was imdertakcm of 
capturing and reforming the hundreds of thousands of ‘‘ lu>mel(‘ss w’aifs ” 
— ^the sad product of the civil war and the famine -it was to the head 


Crime, by Lenka von Koerber (1934, 240 pp.), who, in 1932, wandered duriiiR many months 
over innumerable prisons (other than those for political offenders) all over the TSSR, 
freely conversing with the prisoners without let or hindranee. JSee also lius^inn JitMire, 
by M. S. Cailcott, New York, 1935. 

Official reports published 03 ’ the Prisons Dc^partment of the (,\>mmisHariat of the 
Interior of the RSFSR in 1932 record steady* progress in the industrial training of convicted 
prisoners, and their employment in productive work, particularly in tirnlM>r<workiiig, 
metal, leather, quarrying, textiles and food industries, at which they earn wages according 
to the trade union standard rates, with the hours of labour usual in those imliist ries. The 
overhead charges prevent any claim to make economic profit, but the moral effect of 
regular and especially of purposeful occupation is reported to l)e n*markably good. 

^ This prisoners' colony of Bolshevo, some twenty miles from .Moscow, has lM»cn visited 
by many persons, including one of the present writers, with others Is'thT qualified to 
sppraise reformatory prisons. Sec for instance the dosfTiption by D. N. IVitt. K.C'., in 
Forward, January 7, 1933 ; that in Red Medicine, by Sir Arthur ^ewsholrno, K.(ML. and 
John A. Kingsbury, 1933; that in Soviet Russia Fights Crime, by Limka von KotTlier, 
1934, pp. 98-120 ; and that in Russian Judicial System, by Harold .1. l^oski, 1935. 

The theory on which it was established is now frequently desiTilKHl in the soviet 
newspapers : “ Crime— theft, robliery, murder — is the result of social and economic 
sonditions. That was the principle which prompted the organisation of the I^lmur 
!}ommune. Remove the people from corrupting infiuencm ; give thorn the typo of work 
vhich will make an appeal to them ; offisr them a means of Hubsistence — and they will 
idt desire to lead a life of vagrancy on the streets '' {Moscow Daily News, August 2, 1933). 
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of the Ogpu— the idealist fanatic Djerjinsky— that the difficult job was 
entrusted. He was appointed president of a special commission to 
“ liquidate ” this formidable problem ; and he mainly employed for this 
purpose the only ubiquitous eivil stall that the USSR possessed, namely, 
the officials oi the Ogpu itself. It was under this commission that 
Djerjinsky and the Ogpu established and maintained the institutions (now 
converted into reformatories for youthful offenders or orphan asylums) 
in wliicli tliese hundreds of thousands of boys and girls were, in the course 
of the ensuing seven years, with a considerable degree of success, “ recon- 
ditioned ”, and placed out in the industrial world, where a remarkably 
large proportion have already made good as self-supporting and law- 
abiding citizens. 

In anoth(jr direction, the Ogpu during the past few years has been 
engaged in many constructional works, partly as a means of employing 
tlie engineers, technicians and manual workers whom its tribunals have 
condemned for counter-revolutionary activities, and whose sentences have 
been commuted into terms of enforced labour. The total number so 
employed is qiiit(» unknown. In many cases special housing facilities have 
been arranged, ff>r j)«*ople working in this manner under guard, actually 
in the w'orks which they w’ere employed. It has been stated that Professor 
Hainzin, tin* central figure in the Industrial Party Trial in 1931, who has 
spent practically the wdiole period of his sentence employed in useful 
consulting-engineering work, was during the greater part of the first year 
housed under guard at the Electrosilia works in Leningrad, in the house 
that in pre-war days was occupied by Krassin, then one of the directors 
of th«‘se works. The Ogpu receives payment from industrial trusts for 
the services of technical men working in this manner, and pays a portion 
of the sums tlms earned to the men .serving under sentences. 

The latest exampl(» of the constructive work of the Ogpu will strike 
the llritish or American student of public institutions as even more 
remarkable than its j)rison reforms or child-rescue work. When, in 1929, 
it was decided by tlie Soviet (Toverimient to construct an artificial water- 
W'ay from Ijeningrad to the White Sea, this huge’ operation w’as entrusted, 
not to a contractor, and not (‘ven to one of the state departments or trusts 
dealing with heavy indust ry ", or performing other feats of civil engineer- 
ing, but to the Ogjui. To iho Og]m itself w-as given the task of engaging, 
organising and directing ihv wdiole .staff required, which seems to have 
amounted, at time.s, to over two hundred thousand. A large proportion 
of the manual labour was jierformed by men who had been sentenced to 
impriMonmeiit by the ordinary courtsforsuch offences as robbery, emliezzle- 
ment, assault and homicide. To these there a]qH?ar to have been added a 
considerabh? niimb<»r of pt^rsons. some of them technical specialists, who 
had been sentenced by the Ogpifs owui tribunals for counter-revolutionary 
activities ; and also a number of men deported from their villages as 
kulaks or recalcitrants wdiose holdings stood in the w’ay of the forma- 
tion of collective farms. This heterogeneous host w^as organised in^ 
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oompanies and brigades under foremen and engineers, some of whom were, 
in the course of the work, promoted from the ranks. This industrial army 
was housed and fed and medically attended to, and moved from place to 
pttce, just as if it had been a military force. Yet it did not behave as a 
military force. These convicts serving their sentences ro&e to the height 
of the occasion. Kealising that they were engaged on a work of great 
public utility, they were induced to enter into “ socialist competition ”, 
gang against gang, locality against locality, as to which could shift the 
greatest amount of earth, erect the greatest length of concrete wall, or 
lay the longest line of rails, within a given number of hours or days. It 
is, we think, not surprising that Maxim Gorky should describe this almost 
incredible experiment in glowing terms. In the Mosemo Daily News of 
August 14, 1933, he writes : “ Out of the ranks of law-breakers of 15 years 
there was salvaged, in the colonies and communes of the Ogpu, thousands 
of highly qualified workers and more than 100 agronomists, engineers, 
physicians and technicians. In the bourgeois countries such a thing is 
impossible. . . . How does the process of reconstructing the now socually 
dangerous, but potentially socially useful, people on the Baltic-White Sea 
Canal show itself, and what are the measures employed ? The nondescript 
army of law-breakers, vandals and enemies are told : ‘ It is necessary to 
connect via canal the Baltic and the White Seas. You must construct a 
waterway 227 km. long, and you will have to work in the vroods, in the 
swamps, tear down granite cliffs, change the course of turbulent rivers, 
and lift their waters up by means of sluices to a height of 103 metres. It 
will be necessary for you to dig up more than 30 million cubic nu^tros of 
earth. All this work will have to be done in the shortest possi!)le time. 
You will receive good food, good raiment, good barracks, and you will 
have club-quarters and cinemas. The Government does not promise you 
anything beyond that. Your own work will prove your worth. . . .’ 

“ The army of prospective wTestlers with nature, not being of a 
homogeneous social origin, could not all be of one mood. But it so 
happens that in the Ogpu’s correctional camps they teach not only 
reading and writing, buf also political wisdom. Man is by nature* quick- 
witted and it is very seldom that stupidity is conditioned by one’s physical 
make-up. More often than not, it is the result of bourgeois class violence. 
Among the tens of thousands there were many who at once grasped the 
importance of such a work for the state, and the physically healthy were 
eager to exert themselves. The wildly flowing rivers and the swamps of 
Karelia, her fields and woods covered with huge boulders — here was some- 
thing to struggle against.” ^ 

In the end, this huge work, which comprised every kind of engineering 
operation, was accurately nieasured dp and rigorously tested, when it was 
found that the waterway, carrying sea-going vessels of considerable ton- 
nage, had been completed well within the contract time, at a total cost 
for labour and materials below the estimate. ^ The Soviet Government, 
^ Moscow Daily News, August 14, 1933. 
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quick to recognise how to make this success of value in the education of 
the public, celebrated the opening of the White Sea Ship Canal by giving 
decorations, not merely to the directing superintendent and his principal 
engineers, but also (the same decorations) to several dozens of the convict 
labourers who had excelled in zeal and good conduct. In addition money 
awards were made to a consider<able number of the best workers ; and the 
remainder of the sentences of 12,484 of them were remitted, provision 
being made for their immediate admission to normal employment, jobs 
being quickly found in one or other of the numerous industrial establish- 
ments needing workmen in the various parts of the USSR. In addition, 
remissions of part of the remaining term of their sentences were made to 
69,516 others. It is pleasant to think that the warmest appreciation was 
officiall expressed of the success of the GPU, not merely in performing a 
great engineering feat, but in achieving a triumph in human regeneration.^ 

Amid the flood of unverifiable denigration, and in the absence of 
authentic information, it is hard to come to any confident conclusion about 
the Ogpu of 1934, or of the new Commissariat of Internal Affairs (Nar- 
komvnutdel) into which it was in that year converted. We venture to 
infer, during n^/ ent years, a steady improvement in more than one respect. 
With the gnawing feeling of security the governing authorities of the USSR 
have been, on the whole, although not without nervous backslidings, 
relaxing the sternness of repression of those w’ho, without intrigue and 
without active resistance, neverthele.ss by opinion and s}Tnpathy, still 
remain hostile to the present regime. Concurrently, those very persons, 
without conversion to communism, have become increasingly convinced 
of the stability and, indeed, the permanence of the Soviet Government, 
whilst becoming re(‘()nciled to the better conditions of life and increased 
opportunities for responsible work that are now afforded to them. There 
is, accordingly, no longer the same justification for the difference that the 
Ogpu seems to have made in the tr«\rtment of Mensheviks, Social Revolu- 
tionaries, anarchists and monarchists on the one hand, and of common 
thieves and barulits on the other. It appears to have been held, in practice, 
that mere criniinuls could safely be dealt with exclusively with a view to 
their reform, but that political hostility w’as irremediable, so that enemies 
of the regime had to bo either exterminated or else put aw^ay in prison or 
relegated to distant exile. In the period of prolonged civil war this view 
certainly led to a great many summary executions, of Whites by Reds 
as of Reds by Whites. It survived, through the ensuing decade, in the 
permanent suspicion of disloyalty with which, by the communist acti\’ists, 
and perhaps by the Ogpu itself, the intelligentsia were regarded. With a 
real increase in loyalty on the one ^ide, w’c seem to notice a substantial 
decrease in the miasma of suspicion on the other. It is at least interesting 

* The fltovioi nowspapors during August 1933 cout-ainod long reports of these public 
celebrations ; see for summaries in Knglish, Moscow Doily ^ews for that month, notably 
August 6 and 17, 1933. The decree, signed by M. Kalinin as l^resident of the Central 
Bzeoutive Committee, is dated August 4, 1933. 
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to find it definitely reported by a soviet writer that the Ogpu has lately 
begun to treat rebels and counter-revolutionaries on the same lines as 
common criminals, on the theory that, as man has been made by his 
environment, he ought to be reformed by change of environment, rather 
than punished. “ In the Karelian woods/’ wrote, in the spring of 1933, a 
man serving a. ten-years sentence as a counter-revolutionary, “in the 
barracks of the technical workers, I first learned the meaning of real work, 
and what it means to be an engineer who has behind him the persistent 
energy of a mass of workers who know what they are working for. At my 
age I cannot philosophise much, but the idea of rehabilitating wayward 
people by means of constructive labour is a wonderfully healthy and 
beautiful one. As for the practical application of the idea, let the two 
thousand shock-workers who were released in our district long before the 
expiration of their terms testify. As might have been expected, all oUch 
heroic toilers were set free long before the expiration of their terms. But 
until then, for a period of some five hundred days, these engineers were 
moving in the thick of a ‘ socially dangerous mass which knew that they 
were counter-revolutionaries, yet, though counter-revolutionaries, they 
worked unselfishly. . . . How did the kulaks work ? There was, for 
example, the ‘ Podlinsky ’ brigade of District One numbering 32 kulaks. 
The last 10 days of the month of May the brigade attained the record figure 
of 256 per cent above the required norm of labour on soft soil. It refused 
to leave the work even when another brigade appeared to rf*pla(‘(' it , and 
it became necessary to remove it by special order from the super- 
intendent.” ^ 

It is not inconsistent with such a change of practice that th(‘ m*w Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, into which the Ogpu was in 1934 trans- 
formed, should n^tain all its old machinery of close insjxM tion of the whole 
population, or that this should be kept sharpentM] by j)erj)etual reports and 
delations. This general supervision of the whole population may (*ven 1>(‘ 
perfected as a consequence of recent measures. In order to (*h‘ar the large 
cities, and Moscow in particular, from the accumulation within them of 
nondescripts without legitimate occupation or means of livelihood, the 
old system of internal passports is being revived, involving some form of 
registration of domicile and of permis de sejour, “ A universal passport 
system for the USSR has been adopted by the Council of I’coplc’s Com- 
missars of the USSR . . . every citizen of the USSR from the age of 16 
upwards will have to obtain a passport if he permanently resides in tow'n or 
workers’ settlement or is employed on a railroad, state farm or new^ con- 
struction job. ... To effect this registration and handling of passports 
the Government sets up an administjative department of the militia [the 
local police], under the auspices of the Ogpu with 0. E. Prokofiev at the 
head. This department wall have general control of the Workers’ and 
Peasants’ militia in the constituent republics. It will also train militia- 
men for these republics and to introduce legislative acts before the Council 
Moscow Daily News, Auguiit 14, 1933. 
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of People’s Commissars pertaining to the militia. The militia remains 
otherwise an autonomous body in accordance with the statute of May 25, 
1931, passed by the Council of People’s Commissars, concerning the rigl^ts 
and powers of the militia. . . . Izvestia stresses the new regulation as an 
important act from the point of view of statistics which, it declares, is 
one of the major requisites of socialist planning. This truth was realised 
long ago and many statistics arc already available on production, output, 
fixed and circulating capital, money resources and so on. Very little is 
known, however, about the major factor in production — man himself. 
On this subject statistics are meagre. We know little about composition, 
position and movement of population. The government consequently 
has no means of influencing movement of population. Passport regula- 
tions will alter the situation, and this alone renders the new” regulation of 
extraordinary practical and political importance. On the verge of the 
Second Five-Year Plan the country must know what changes were wrought 
by the First Five-Year Plan in the masses of the people, and incidentally 
in the geographical distribution of population.” ^ 

Thus, w'e may conclude that the other functions of this extensive 
government d‘'|)ai‘t merit, in the considerable social services rendered by 
its uniformed staff, and Us positive achievements of a reformatory charac- 
ter, now constitute a larger jiroportion of its work than its criminal 
prosecutions or the imposition of death sentences.''* 


Tlw Procurator of the CSSTi 

Wluit w ill now be the trend of development caimot ea.^ily be foreseen. 
In 1033 there was created an important lunv office which may possibly 
have .some signilicance. Akulov, an old revolutionary and associate of 
]jt*nin, who had been a vice-president of the Ogpu commission, a place 
from w'hieli he was removed in 1931, and relegated to an inferior post in 
the Donets Basin, was apjxiinted, in July 1933, Procurator of the USSR, 
a new office with all the wide powers and functions of the Procurators of 
tin; constituent republic.s. An atlditional duty explicitly imposed upon 
him is “ the suj)ervision ... of the legality and regularity of the actions 
of the Ogpu This may perhaps mean that there is a feeling in the 
Central K.xecutive ('ommittee (TSIK) that the time has come when there 
(an safely be (‘stablislied a .systematic check on the methods and pro- 
cedure of the Ogpu, possibly with a view to a change in its psychology.® 

‘ Mnsrou' Ihiity SrwA, 2 *.*. 

* Thin WIV8 iu)letl in lUao hy an Aiiiencan ot»*ii»rvi*r ten#: m tlio TSSK : 

“ Whcroai* iho oxcM-ulioiis by tlu» IVhoka during ih«' yean* of dtvjMTAU* civil war ran well 
into thousands, tiu* aiiniml lists of jH*rHonM alKu by order of the (Jay Tay Oo could proliably 
U‘ n^ekoned in He(»n*s. or at most in hundreds *’ [Snrirt b\ W. H. (^hamlx'rlm. 1930, 

390). Tor a iMipulation exotvding 1(K) millions «ucli a numlvr oi executions d<.H‘^« not 
eninpare badly with the atnliMtiea of varioun other eoiintries dtvming ihern.'*<*lves eii'ilisod. 

» VKurojit' uoutrlU, 29, 19,33 ; als«» article by Fischer in Tht \ew JUpMic, 
•Inly 1933. 

We have U'en l<»ld that Aknlov. the VSSK Procurator, now haa an asaiaUnt peir 
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In the following year the reform was completed, as we have already 
described, by the transformation of the Ogpu into the new Commissariat 
o^ Internal Affairs (Narkomvnutdel), under a People’s Commissar of its 
own (Yagoda), with a seat in the USSR Sovnarkom. 


Three Revolutions in One 

Let us, before leaving this darkest chapter dealing with the most 
destructive trend of Soviet Communism, which shows no sign of weakening 
— ^the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist — attempt some com- 
parison between it and the corresponding revolutionary period that 
England has, in its own way, traversed. 

The Russian revolution of 1917-1935 has combined in one what are 
essentially three distinct struggles, which in western Europe came sepa- 
rately to a crisis in a period stretching from the sixteenth to the twentieth 
centuries. There was first the conflict, between rival interpretations of 
man’s relation to the universe, for supremacy over the mind and conduct 
of men. There was next the violent transformation, standing between 
the Middle Ages and modern times, of the way in which the mass of the 
population gained its subsistence. And there was finally the struggle for 
the control of the government between the narrow oligarchy of a superior 
class and the mass of common citizens. It was the fate of llussia to have 
its religious, its industrial and its political revolutions, not separately, 
but almost simultaneously ; and, perhaps consequently, to make each of 
them more drastically complete than has happened elsewhere. Within 
the short space of eighteen years, the dominant faith by which men’s 
lives are governed has undergone, in the USSR, the most fundamental 
change, to which we devote a subsequent chapter.^ Two successive 
agrarian revolutions have coincided with a gigantic mechanisation of 
every kind of production both agricultural and industrial, working under 
an entirely novel theory of wealth production.® We liave described in 
the six chapters of Part^I. how the entire governmental structure of one- 
sixth of the total land-surface of the globe has been drastically reversed, 
replacing the dictatorship ” of the capitalist by that of the proletariat. 
If we find the fight in the USSR fiercer, the destruction of social tissue 
more ruthless, the cruelty and suffering greater, than in the Reformation 
in Elizabethan England, or in the Industrial Revolution in the England of 
George the Third, or in the constitutional changes in the England between 
1640 and 1918, we should remember the intensity given by the concentra- 
tion, in the USSR, of all three revolutions within one-twentieth part of 
four centuries, and a simultaneous^ coalescence of the differences and 
insurgencies of a population more than twenty times as great as that of 

manently mside the new CommiBsariat of Internal Affairs, who makes regular reports on 
all cases dealt with, so as to enable the Procurator promptly to intervene whenever he 
considers that injustice has occurred. 

^ See Chapter XI. in Part II., ** Science the Salvation of Mankind 
• ■ See Chapter VIII. in Part II., Planned Production for Community Consumption 
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Bngland in the middle of those centuries. Surely so large a proportion 
of the whole world has never before undergone, suddenly and simul- 
taneously, a transformation alike so penetrating and so volcanic ! • 

No one can compute the sum of human suffering caused by this triple 
revolution over so "^ast an area, in so brief a time, amid the most embittered 
civil war, supported by half a dozen foreign armies actually invading soviet 
territory. But equally no one can compute the sum of human suffering, 
even unto death, caused in England by the Protestant Reformation, the 
Industrial Revolution and the triumph of democratic parliamentarianism, 
the whole drawn out over four centuries, with only the mildest of civil 
wars, and with next to no foreign invasion. If, eighteen years after the 
Bolshevik seizure of power, all ministers of religion, together with the 
impenitent landlords, capitalists and speculators, are disfranchised, and 
are excluded alike from membership of the soviets, the trade unions and 
the consumers’ cooperative societies, we ought in all fairness to remember 
that, for nearly three centuries after the Anglican Church had abjured 
the primacy of Rome (in fact, dowm to 1828), not only every Roman 
Catholic priest, or member of a religious order, but also every person 
adhering to the Roman Catholic faith, was denied a vote. For at least 
as long, members of the Jewish, the Baptist, the Quaker or the Unitarian 
religion were ex(*lud(‘d alike from Parliament, the municipal councils, the 
ancient trade gilds, the Royal College of Physicians, and the Commis- 
sion of the P(*ace. Their sons were denied admission to practically all 
the then-existing secondary schools, as well as to all the universitie.s in the 
land. These disqualifications on account of religion, not confined to the 
priesthood, were in England not entirely got rid of until the twentieth 
century.^ Eighteen years' mechanisation of Russian industrj’ and agri- 
culture have riitlilessly upset the “ established expectations ” of millions 
of Russian liiiu<licraftsmcn and peasants, and involved the deportation 
and confiscation of property of possibly hundreds of thousands of supposed 
kulaks and other recalcitrants, many of whom must have died under their 
hardships. In Great Britain the statutory e/iclosure of commons”; 
the eviction of the Scottish crofters in favour of sheep and grouse and 
deer, and the triumph of the machine industry between 1700 and 1850, 
were* accompanied by the practical ruin and destruction of nearly the 
wdiole surviving peasantry, and the reduction of the independent handi- 
craftsmen to the hideous conditions of the unregulated mines and factories. 
Wc are apt to forget the terrible record of tlie \drtual enslavement, by 
the thousand, of little children in the new' textile factories ; the actual 

^ SiHJ Uu' Act 16 & 17 George V. c. aa (1926). PriesU and deacons of the Roman 
CiiUiohc Church, together with tlioae of thi^ Church of England, are still disqualified for 
Hitting in the Houae of CoramonH (though not in the Uouhc of Ix»r(lsl. The King and 
Quoon, together with the Lord t'hanwllor. have still to profess the l^otestant religion. 
Under the Tudor and Stuart atatutea the mere profession of Roman Catholicism, or tho 
posaoaaion of Homiah lK»oka. incurred all the penalties of praemunire. These laws were 
virtually ahrogatod in 179f and 1829. hut they were not wholly repealed until 1871 {Guide 
to the Laws of England affecting Roman Catholics, by T. C. Anstey. 1842. 193 pp. ; Manual 
of the Law specuUly affecting Catholics^ by W. S. Lilly and J. E. P. Wallis, 1893, 266 pp.]p 
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purchase of orphans (with “ one idiot among every twenty *') by the mill- 
owners from the parish vestries and Poor Law Guardians ; the young 
bqys and girls working naked in the coal-mines ; the indescribable state 
of the prisons and the general mixed workhouses ; the paupers arbitrarily 
deported to their places of settlement ; the daily slaughter and maiming 
of the workers of all ages, by wholly preventible “ accidents ” from the 
machinery that it was too expensive to fence ; and the incredible insanita- 
tion, generation after generation, of the new industrial centres, all of 
which, as we can now recognise, formed, in the nineteenth century, a 
frightful background to the brilliant coronation of the young Queen 
Victoria.^ Even the constitutional reform of 1832, whicli brought political 
power to the British bourgeoisie, not only left ninc-tcntlis of the adult 
men (and all the women) without a vote, but even arbitrarily took away 
the vote that many handicraftsmen of Westminster and a few o^^lier con- 
stituencies had long exercised under an exceptional popular fraiuihise. 
In Great Britain, it is true, there has been no Okhrana, Tcheka or Ogpu, 
of which the irresistibly dominant aristocracy and bourgeoisie never felt 
the need. But even without such a force the eighteenth and (»ven tlie 
nineteenth century witnessed a persistent oppnvssion, by High Court 
Judges as well as by magistrates belonging to the governing class, of trade 
unionists, strikers, poachers, vagrants, sellers of popular iiews[)apers, 
“ seditionists ” and blasphemers — all professedly in accordance with a 
criminal law so vague and ambiguous that it could always be stn^tched 
to cover every activity displeasing to the governing oligarchy. It is only 
a callous ignorance that prevents our recognising that, evfui in tlu^ 
twentieth century, this oppression has not wholly disappcsired.’-^ 

The English reader may impatiently declare tliat we have ovi»rstatcd 
the indictment that tlie Russian communist may bring ugain.st us. Quite 
the contrary. On discussing the matter with a membiT of tlie Marx-Liuiiii 
Institute at Moscow, he indignantly objected that such a (vunparison as 
we have made understated the case of the Bolshevik (loverniiu'iit, and 

' When Engels, in 1845, 4rew attention to some of these* evil rorulitions in )iis Lngr 
der tnglischen Arbeiterclnsse, hi.s work seems never to have (n^netratetl I'liher to the PfK»r 
Law Board or to the Home Office or the House of C'ommons (it is not in their libraries). 
It was ignored by the London publhshers and did not ap{H*ar in Englhsh until 1887, when 
it was published as The. Condition of the English Workhuj in 1S44. 

* Even down to the present day the law relating to eriminal eorispirncy. serlition and 
seditious libel, strikes and picketing, blasphemy and vagranr'y has not Immmi thoroughly 
reformed, and is still from time to time the cause of legal oppression r>f the pior for 
action which among the well-to-do usually goes unpunished. Wo may yet see it used much 
more frequently than at present for the oppression of thos<* who are .still widely regarded 
as the ** lower orders Nor should we ignore the very frequent hardship to wagi'-eaniiiig 
families caused by certain features of the English legal system iisidf, such as the pr(»hibiiive 
expense and difficulties of an appeal to Quarter Sessions against the judgments of Petty 
Sewions (the often prejudiced decisions of a couple of landed proprietors) ; or the whole 
practice of “ imprisonment for debt ; or the quite insufficient provision yet made for 
ensuring that every person sued for debt, or endangered by procefidings for eviction, or 
even accused of crime, is able to secure, without question, the services of an advocate, 
and defray the necessary expenses of defence against what may well prove to lie absolute 
Mn to himself and his family. 
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gravely overstated that of the British Government, by a most important 
omission. He pointed out that we had taken, on the one side, the whole 
of the immense territory of tlie USSR, with its 170 millions of people of 
the most diverse races, creeds, languages and customs, the vast majority 
being illiterate and uncivilised. On the other side, he objected, we had 
taken, not the British Empire, but only tlie small section of it, perhaps 
one-tenth of the whole, which belonged to the dominant race and dwelt 
in the most liiviliscd art*a. Even leaving out of account the short time 
that the Soviet Government had been at work, the comparison between 
the judicial syst(mis of the t countries could only be fairly made between 
the USSR as a whole and the British Empire as a whole. You tell us ”, 
this outspoken critic declared, “ that in tlie sight of your God all men are 
equal ; tliat one soul is as precious as another. We prefer to express the 
same tiling in the Anu'rican statement that all men have equal rights to 
life, liberty and the jiursuit of hapjiiness. In the USSR, from one end 
of the vast territory to the otluu*, we have absolute identity of franchise ; 
equality of rights under th<‘ law ; universal education without the slightest 
colour-bar or racial prejiulice ; complete freedom fur all without exception 
from (‘Xploitation by landlord or eaj»italist, and a genuine and persistent 
attempt to level up the backward race'> as (piickly as possd)l<’ to an equality 
of civilisation with tlie lliLdl“^t. If you repn>ach us’*, he continued, 

*■ with (leftM'ts and sliortcoiniiigs in our eighteen years of social construc- 
tion, what al)out the recor<i of the British Empire during it^ hundred and 
hfty years of .social organisatitui sinc<‘ the conquest r>f ( anada and tlie dis- 
(‘overies of ('aptain ('ook ( What justice ilid the British (h)vernmcnt 
accord to the Irish ('atholics under the Penal Laws, and to tlie Scottish 
Jacobites at (ileiuMM* an<l Culloden ' What about tie* .slave trade of the 
eighteenth and nnieleentii centime.^ ( What has happened to the 
aborigines of Australia ? V]> to what level of civilisatiou .uis your Govern- 

ment, in a whole ci‘nturv, iirought the de.scendants of the negro slaves 
that vour .ships carried to the West Indies ( ^^hat is to-day tlie status, 
politically and legally, of the Africans in the Uajie ( olony and 111 Kenya t 
Was the judicial proccvliire always perfect in the ?;ujij>r«‘ssioii of the Indian 
Miitinv i What hapjauicd tifty yeans alt<rwards at Amiitsar i Even 
to-day. h(»w many thousands of Indians arc in prison irttlav/f linrintj Inm 
(vnvictal of amjcnnif r» r, merely lu’cause tie* magistrate suspects 

that they are ‘ l)a<l eliarai ters ’.and tliev are unable to find the two .sureties 
for tlndr future good behaviour, which ho summarily (»rder> them to find i 
And what ai>oul the right.s of projvrty of the inhabitams of tlio lands 
that vou have conquer«*d f .Vbove all. what about the denial of political 
rights and ecoiiomie freedom to the hiindn'ds of niillious of BritL>li subjects 
in Africa ami India ? (\uiipare the »\)viet Government s treatment of the 
backward races in the w'ilds of Siberia and on tlie borders ot Afghanistan 
and Mongolia with your own dealings with similar people. Ihe verdict 
of history will, think, be on our .side.” 

Two wrongs do not make a right. Moreover, the mutual reproaches 
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of those who have sinned in common make rather for exasperation than 
for enlightenment. We had better leave the future historian to come to 
his own verdict ! Meanwhile comparisons between different nations may 
more profitably lead to each learning, from the other’s aspirations, how 
to improve and refine his own ; and to each discovering, tom the other’s 
shortcomings and mistakes, as if in a mirror, the very defects and blunders 
that he has made but of which he had been scarcely conscious. We may 
safely conclude, from the common experience of mankind, that whenever, 
in any country, there takes place a great redistribution of power among 
groups or classes, a new destination will be given to existing wealth, 
especially that in the form of ownership of the means of production. If 
that new destination is forcibly resisted by the old possessors, there has 
always been fighting ; and both during and after the fighting, more or less 
“ terrorism ” by those who prove to be the stronger, and wlio regard this 
as the only means of destroying or maintaining the social revoliiiion that 
is occurring. This fighting and “ terrorism ”, and the misery to which it 
leads, are, as it seems to the present writers, strong reasons in favour of 
proceeding as far as possible by general goodwill. 

There is one other consideration with which we shall conclude. F uture 
generations will estimate the worthwhileness of national (oiujuest or 
internal revolutions, not so much by the temporary misery that they 
inevitably create, but largely according to the relative social value, in 
each case, of the new order in comparison with the old. In the VSSK the 
substantial completion of the liquidation of the laiullord and (‘aj)italist, 
together wdth the coincident abandonment by the western powers of their 
original project of armed intervention to suppress Sovit*t (’ominunisin, 
have not only made humanity to individuals at last socially saft‘, but have 
also witnessed a considerable Iniilding up of new sot ial tis.sue, and the 
purposeful reorganisation of community life on a deliberate jdari f(»r the 
Remaking of Man, the various trends of which we have now' in .succes^lV(‘ 
chapters to examine. 
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PLANNED PRODUCTION FOR COMMUNITY CONSUMPTION 

In this chapter wc seek to describe what seems to us the most significant 
socially of all the tre.nds in Soviet Communism, namely, the deliberate 
planning of all the Tuition’s production, distribution and exchange, not 
for swelling the profit of the. few but for increasing the consumption of the 
whole community. And it we may be forgiven an autobiographical note, 
it is this outstanding disc/Overy in economics, and its application, in un- 
promising cireumHtanc(‘S, to tlie relations between nearly 170 millions of 
persons on one-sixth of tli(‘ eartli’s land-surface, that induced us, despite 
the disqualifications of old to try to understand what is happening 
in tlie USSR. Will this new system of economic relationships, and this 
new motivation of wealth jiroduction, prove permanently successful ? 
For if it iloes, it will not f)nly show the rest of the world how to abolish 
technological, and indiMul all other mass unemployment, together wdth the 
devastating allcrnation of commercial booms and slumps ; but further, 
by opening the way to the maxiiniim utilisation of liuman enterprise and 
sciimtific discovery in tlie service of humanity, it will afford the prospect 
of increase beyond all computation, alike of national wealth and of 
individual well-being.^ 

* Tlw First Fivr-V#‘ar IMan t*(i to an (kimii uf litrrature in many languages. The 
puhlii-ations (mostly in niissiaiii ^iosplan an* niiriirrous and oxtonsivo. the Plan 
alone ofenpying half a do/m voluim*.". The otlieial summary of the Plan, without com- 
ment. was {(uhlished in Fm'li'*h in under the title of T)u Noi iV/ Vuioii Ahead 

(New York, P.HIU. 2U.’» pp.). itself puhli>hed in Kntzli.'^h. in P>3S. a Sutninary of 

th/i F tdjilnx'ut if th*' Ftr>t Fin -Y* or Fhtu thf Ifft’flitpinfut of ’tiojiul Ecnnoniy of 

the f'SSl{ (L*Ut» pj». ). 1’Iie In''! i xpiKsiiifUi in Kiigli>h h jxThaps ttiv set of four lengthy 
|»ajMTH i 4uitriliiit<’d hy (o*«<pliin in t*j th»- World N«»eial Keonoiuie Congn*ss at Amster- 
dam, th(* re.spoiisilile nuiliors Irt ini: V V. (>ho^'n«^ky-Os•^lllsky, L. Solomon Ronin, A. 
(layHtvr ami L. A. Fraval (puhlishril m ih«* hulky, report entitled World Social Economic 
l*lannimj. *2 vols.. lUSI. hy the International Industrial KAations Institute [l.R.A.], the 
Hague and New York) : ami partly repuhlished in the \olunie entitled S'Kiah^t Planned 
Ecitmany tn th ESSE. h\ W OlM)lensky-t>ssin>ky. A clear analysis (in Germanl ia 
/>iV planirirtjuchaffhrh* fi Vcr.^iichc in lU r SnwjitHiuon, hy F. Pollock ( Ijeipzig. P.IJO). Another 
description, hy a fornuT chief of tiosplan. is piihhshed in (uTniaii as PlamriTtftrhaftarhcit 
in dcr Sowjfhinion, von M. Kri.schaimwski (lUJS. P24 pp.\. A good popular explanation 
will Ik* huind in Pint fht ha • HujtsuYu Five-Ytar Plan, hy Michael Farbmnn (Now York, 
HKH. 220 pp.), first puhlished as a s|Hvial Mipplemont to The Eronomid (Umdoii. Novcmlicr 
1030). More elementary is r?» Jfusjim. th* IauuI if Planning, hy lAUii-* Scg.il (1033, 
100 pp.). Tht Soviet Five-Yrnr Plan and it* Efftcf on irf>rW Trad*, hy H. P. Knicker- 
hockor (lAiiidon. 1031. 240 pp.l. alToixis a series of \ ivid impn*ssions. h Plah quxngio nnal^ 
|>ar k. Jagow (1/Kglantine. Brussels, 1032, 2f>t» pp. ). is an entirely adverse' hut merely 
theoreticui crilictsm. \ haUiiciHl vu'^, l>as<Ml on ohs<'rvation of th«‘ facts, is given 

in /yjf fj^^ntiji du Plan i/Mim/uf Gustave Maquet (P.ins. 1032. 2.»2 pp.) : and the 

article hy MarganU Miller. ' Planning S\'atein in Soviet Russi.i . in Sla-.onic. Rcvicir for 
IlceeuilK'r 1030. Orr ruA.*ij*che FUnfjahrcjt Phn, hy Nil*- (HeinholT (Brunswick. 1032. 86 
pp.), has a giMul hthliograpliy <»f works in the languages of western Furoix'. (Uher German 
Htudies an^ />•> rassIhrAe Thcorie nnd ihrc Ait^inrhung in den Plan^ 

^rirt4tchnfivtrnuchfn dcr Snufetuninn, von Mary lUinernieister (1030. 154 pp.) ; Ihr FtknfjoMf^ 
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How Planning Arose 

, The theory and practice of planned production for community con- 
sumption did not exist ready-made in the minds of Lenin and his followers 
when they found themselves in office as the Government cTf Russia. Year 
by year it was slowly and painfully evolved ; at first by the primitive 
process of “ trial and error ” ; presently to be superseded by “ the scientific 
method *’ of perpetually testing the “ order of thought ” by comparison 
with the “ order of things ” ; that is to say, by observation and experi- 
ment, ratiocination and verification, all the results being recorded in detail 
for comparison and future action. The Bolsheviks had wh.at most govern- 
ments lack — a fixed purpose of social change, to be persistently pursued 
and relentlessly fulfilled, at whatever cost and sacrifice. This purpose 
they themselves described as the creation of a new social order, “ the 
classless state ” ; by wdiicli they meant a society in which no one would 
be able to use the labour of others in order to enricli hiinscdf, or even in 
order to live without producing. Hence the liquidation of the landlord 
and the capitalist. But the term contained also a constructive meaning, 
briefly summed up as social equabty. It implied, that is to say, the 
establishment of a community in which every able-bodied person, without 
exception, W'ould be expected to repay to the community the cost of his 
upbringing, as well as to contribute to the common well-being, in wdiat(‘ver 
way his faculties permitted ; whilst being secured his own share in the 
common product, in a form and to an amount appropriate to his j)articular 
needs. It is this far-rcaching purpose, wdiich t he government of the USSR 
has never lost sight of, and in pursuit of which it lias iu»ver weakened, that 
runs like a red thread through all the warp and w(*ft of its administration, 
and that inspires and elucidates, as we shall attempt to show, the whole 
trend of its history. 


The Episode of If orArrs’ Control 

With all its purposefulness, the Bolshevik Party, in common with other 
Marxists, had no idea of how this social ideal could be realised.^ Lenin 

plan und ErJUUuwj (1932, 109 pp.), by BoriM Brutzkiis ; HimMnnd vor dnn zu'ritfn 
FUnfjahrplan, von Gvorp Kaiser (10.32, 143 pp.). Almost the only British economic 
examinations of the Plan known to us arc the able volume eiitillcil /*hn or No 7*//in, 
by Barbara Wootton (1933); the article b 3 ^ Paul \Vinlerton in Th*' Kronoynic Jnurnat, 
Septemlier 193.3 ; the chapter '* An Bconomtst lo<7ks at Planning ”, in GoW, (hu mploi/vttni 
and Capitalifim, by l^ofessor T- E. Gregory (1933) ; anil thni' paragraphs in The'drmt 
Depression, by Lionel Robbins (19.34). A useful account will 1 h? found in Hugh DalUui's 
chapter in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by Margaret Cole ( 19.3.3). To the above 
most be added two substantial works of tfriticism, avowedly mainly theoretical and 
historical, and largely written in 1900-1922, both with intnaluctions and reeontly written 
chapters by IVofessor F. A. Jlayek, namely, ColUrtivist Economic. PVinnin^, by various 
economists, with useful bibliography, 1935, 293 pp. ; and Economic Planning in iSvviei 
Russia, by Boris Brutzkiis, 1935, 234 pp. 

> In the days before 1918, all the Marxist world thought of the soeial revolution as 
^aii end. The workers of the world wore to unite, overthrow capitalism and l)e happy ever 
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himself was distinguished for his firm grasp of the conception that the 
revolution was not itself communism, nor even the first stage of a socialist 
state, but only the opportunity for its construction. But so long as,}ie 
was in exile, even he had thought out no plan of how to build up a classless 
society. During his six months’ residence in or near Petrograd in 1917 , 
when he was maintaining a continuous bombardment of the public with 
articles, pamphlets, letters and speeches, we can see him, in successive 
publications, bit by bit recognising and accepting the materials out of 
which the socialist state was to be built. In his writings he adumbrated, 
successively, the pyramid of soviets by which the citizens would create the 
instruments of local and central administration ; then the trade unions, 
comprising all the wage-paid workers by hand or by brain, who would by 
this means jointly control the conditions of their working lives ; then 
the consumers’ cooperative movement, through which the whole adult 
population, as consumers, would manage the distribution among them- 
selves of the commodities which they, as producers, had created. In 
Russia all the waterways and nearly all the railways were already state 
enterpri8(\s ; and Lenin contemplated tlu^ immediate nationalisation of 
the banks and of all credit anrl currency operations. To these main social 
structures he added notif)n, not of immediate nationalisation, but of a 
public (control of the manufacturing, mining and trading enterprises still 
left in private harnls. This control was to be exercised through universal 
publicity and a close suj'ervision of the management by the whole working 
class, in all its various organisations, not excluding the salaried managers, 
technicians ami clerical employees. But Lenin realised, quicker and more 
completely than his collcagiu's ami supporters, that these proposals did 
not amount to a ** blueprint '* of reconstruct ion, and that what the new 
government had to do wa^ to try a whole series of experiments in almost 
every department of sca ial organisation. In one of hi." -‘peeches he put 
this jiosition with pcrfc<t candour. “We knew”, he said, “when we 
took power into our hands, that thrre were no ready forms of concrete 
r<*organi,sation of the capitalist syst 1*111 into a socialist one. ... I do not 
know of any socialist who has dealt with these problems. . . . We mu.st 
go by experiments. . . . We do not close our eyes to the fact that we are 
alone in one country only, and even if Russia were m)t so backward, we 
«*aiiiu)t iK’hieve a socialist n»voliition. . . . But it does not mean that 
we have to cease to act. Once we have got a clianct* of experimenting, 
W(* must do it as it [the soviet state] accumulates more and more power. ’ ^ 

ftftorwanls. Hut in li»!8 tli<* ionimuni.st,**. to thrir own *<nr|>riso. found thcinsflves in 
control of Hus.<<ifi, and (‘hallonpoil to produce their inillrnniuni. They ha\e a colourable 
excUfM) for a delay in their pnKluetion of a iji'w niid hotter .s(>eial order in the contiiiuanoe 
of war rondith)ii!», in the blockade and ao forth ; nevertheless, it is clear that they begin 
to realiM^ the tnunendou# unprt'p^ri^dneas wliioh the Marxian methods of thought involve. 
At a hundreil |K)int.s . . . thev do not know what to do ’ »« tAe SAudou?«, by H. (». 

Wella. n>20. p. 132). 

^ “ The way to avert a catjuitrophe ia to establish a rt'al workers' control over tho 
production and diatrifiution of gcxida. To calabiwh .such control it is necessary (1) to 
make certain that in all the Iwiaie institutions there i.s a majority of workers, not leas thafi 
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*In the first few weeks after he and his friends had seized power, they oould 
do no more than live from hand to mouth, without anything like a plan, 
issijing innumerable separate orders about particular industrial enterprises 
that had been left derelict. “ Workers* delegations ”, he said afterwards, 
“ used to come to me with complaints against the factory owners. I 
always said to them, ‘ You want your factory nationalised : well and 
good. We have the decree ready. But tell me. Can you take the 
organisation into your own hands ? Have you gone into matters ? Do 
you know how and what you produce ? And do you know the relations 
between your production and the Russian and international market ? ’ 
And inevitably it transpired that they knew nothing. There was nothing 
written about such matters in the Bolshevik textbooks, or even in those 
of the Menshe\dks.” ^ For the vast majority of manufacturing and 
trading enterprises, Lenin drafted with his own hands ^ a n^sohition on 
workers’ control, which was published in Pravda of November 16, 1917, 
and converted into a decree in the most sweeping terms by the Sovnarkom 
of People’s Commissars on the 28th of the same month. This doeroe pro- 
vided that “ in all industrial, labour, financial, agricultural, transporta- 
tion, cooperative and similar enterprises, employing wage-workers or 
contracting for work to be done at home, there is introduced workers’ 
control of production, of the purchase and sale of {)roducts and raw 
material, of their storage, and also of the financial management of enter- 
prises. The workers in any given enterprise shall establish workers’ 
control through their elected agencies, such as the mill and factory com- 
mittees, shop foremen’s councils and the like, wdth the condition that 
representatives of the [clerical] employees and the technical staff shall be 
included in the membership of these agencies. The workers’ control 
bodies shall have tlie right to supervise production and to set a minimum 
output for each enterprise. The workers’ control bodies have the right 
of controlling all the business correspondence of any enterprise, and for 

three-fourths of all the votes, and that all owners who have not doserU'd their husiness, 
as well as the scientifically and technically trained personnel, are compelled to participate ; 

(2) that all the shop and fact&ry committees, the central and lt>cal soviets of workers’, 
soldiers’ and peasants’ deputies, as well as the trade unions, lie granted the right to 
participate in such control, that all commercial and bank accounts l>c ofx;n to their 
inspection, and that the management be compelled to supply them with all the data : and 

(3) that the representatives of all the more important democratic and socinlist (uirties bo 
granted the same right. Workers’ control, already recognised by the capitalists in a nu in \h't 
of cases where confiicts arise, should be immediate!}^ developed, by way of a series of 
carefully considered and gradual, but immediately realisable, measures, into complete 
regulation of the production and distribution of goods by the workers ” (“ Measures to 
overcome Economic Chaos ”, by N. Lenin, published in The Social Democrat, No. 64, 
June 7, 1917 ; included in Lenin’s Works, vol. xx. Book II. pp. 136-137 of English edition). 

^ Speech of Lenin at the opening of the first Congress of the Supremo Economic 
Council (May 26-June 4, 1918). ” Lenin . whose frankness must at times leave his 
disciples breathless, has recency stripped ofi the last pretence that the Russian revolution 
is anything more than the inauguration of an age of limitless experiment. ’ Those who 
are engag^ in the formidable task of overcoming capitalism ’, ho has recently written. 
* must be prepared to try method after method until they find the one which answers their 
purpose best * ” (Russia in the Shadows, by H. O. Wells, 1920, p. 133). 

« * After Lenin, by Michael Farbmao, p. 43. 
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withholding correspondence the proprietors shall be liable to trial. , . . 
Commercial secrecy is abolished.” ^ Under this decree, practically all 
the important business enterprises in Fetrograd passed, during ^the 
ensuing six months, under the control of variously constituted workmen’s 
committees, bfeneath which such managers and foremen as had not fled, 
and sometimes even the proprietors themselves, struggled to keep their 
businesses going. 

The Result of Workers^ Control 

It was a bad time to try the crucial experiment of workers’ control as 
the pattern for the management of industry, even if, as it is now suggested, 
it was viewed by the wiser heads only as a temporary expedient. But it 
was important for the world to have it tried. Looking back on those 
hectic months in Fetrograd, in the winter of 1917-1918, it seems clear 
that, after making all allowances, this particular idea, when put in opera- 
tion, failed to commend itsedf to any of the persons concerned, including 
even its warmest advocates. It was not merely that the committees 
elected by the factory operatives, skilled craftsmen though these were, 
were found to bo lacking in the various kinds of knowledge and skill 
required for the quite different task of direction and management. Nor 
was it conclusive that factory discipline was impaired by the continual 
interference of the members of the committee with the authority of the 
foremen. Such shortcomings and defects were neither universal nor 
inevitable, and would, moreover, be lessened by experience. What was 
fatal and irrenu^diable in giving the management of each factory to the 
persons employed therein, whether to a majority or to the whole aggregate 
of them, and even in its best examples, was that each factory under such 
control — d(‘prived of the automatic checks and warnings which the 
capitalist system supi)lies to the profit-maker in the rtdations of wages 
costs to selling prices, and of these to customers’ demands — necessarily 
judged and decided its policy exclu.sively from the standpoint of its own 
wislies or interests. Each factory was without knowledge, alike of what 
the whole community of consumers needed or (lesired, and of how much 
all the other factories were simultaneously producing. If its product had 
been wood(?n chairs or copper cables, it went on turning out wooden chairs 
or copper cables, usually of the kinds, shapes and qualities that had been 
customary, irrespective of what was now required. It soon became 
evident that, on such a system, even if aggregate production could be 
kept up, there could not be the necessary continuous adjustment of 
supply to demand, on which, not only exchange value, but also the very 
maintenance of the citizens depended. What stood revealed to every 
intelligent person, when the experiment was tried, was that the function 
of each producing unit in the community was to produce, not what that 
unit might prefer to produce, but what the com mu n it g needed or desired. 

^ Pravdu, Novetflljer 10. 1917 ; l)pcrt*e of Sovnarkom. Xovenil>er 28. 1917 ; Ltnin : 
Rid Dictator, by G.‘ Vernadsky. 1931, p. 105. 
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In any highly evolved industrial society, whatever its economic or political 
constitution, the citizen as a producer, whether by hand or by brain, in 
his hours of work, must do what he is, in one or other form, told to do ; 
for 'the very purpose of being able to receive, along with all the other 
producers, in the rest of the day — ^the consuming hours— that which in 
order to live they all need and severally desire. And if the consumers 
needs are to decide the producers’ work, there must be — where the guid- 
ance of profit-making in a free market is abandoned — some organisation, 
outside the factory, outside the trade union, outside the industry itself, 
by which the spokesmen or representatives of the whole community of 
citizen consumers can instruct each factory, and even each group of 
handicraftsmen or peasants, from time to time, exactly what it is to 
produce. 


The Supreme Economic Council 

In Petrograd in 1918 a drastic remedy had to be applied. The idea 
of the “ self-governing workshop ” ; the dream of the anarchist and the 
syndicalist, which had misled whole generations of socialists, liad to be 
abandoned. Workers’ control, though not eliminated for other functions, 
was definitely deposed from management. Within six months of .starting 
the experiment, Lenin induced his colleagues in the Sovnarkom to insist, 
by a decree of June 28, 1918, that, whatever workmen’s committees 
might be in the field, each industrial enterprise must be put under tlie 
control of a single manager, appointed by and responsible to the govern- 
ment itself. Lenin was, in fact, keenly conscious that, as he said, “ One 
ofthemostimportant tasks is in labour discipline. . . . Labour discipline, 
the discipline of comradely int<?rcourse, and soviet discipline, is actually 
being developed by millions of toilers. ... It is the most important 
historical mission. . . . We do not claim or count on ra})id success in 
this. We know that it will take up a >vhole epoch before it is achieved.” * 
But this was not enough. An industrial j)rogramme for each manager 
had to be authoritatively formulated from time to time, if not actually 
week by week. A new government department wa.s iicc(»rdingly set u]), 
under a committee specifically charged to direct manufacturing and 
mining industry throughout the whole country, wuth tlio dominant object 
of getting produced, not what the workmen in each factory thought fit. 
or even what the manager might decide, but what the community needed 
and desired in due order and proportion. It had, in fact , b«*(‘n discovered 
by painful experience that the “ liquidation of the employer ne<M\ssarily 

* Verbatim Report of the First Congress of the Supreme tJmimmir Council, Mmj 
June 4, 1918 (in Kussian) ; Lenin's Works, vo].*xxiii. p. 4a (in KuMian) ; quoted in KnKliAti 
in Summary of the Fulfilment, of the First Five-Ymr Plan, 1933. p. 20. 

This has Ijeen made a matter of reproach by an opprment : '' Aft<>r ncrapping the tra<lt' 
tional methods of managing enterprise, they [the 0>mmuniMt8] have ha<l to return t/O a 
regime of .steady work, to an eniorcemoot of the authority of foremen and managers, tr> a 
realisation of working discipline (Economic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. Yugov, 
WBO, 3 . 08 ). 
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involved the governmental planning of production. “ As one would 
naturally have expected,” relates an English eye-witness of the proceedings, 

“ the greatest danger in the transition period came from those workm^'s 
councils, shop stewards’ committees [factory committees] and professional 
alliances [trade’ unions and local trades councils] who ran their own pro- 
vincial economic policies without considering the needs of the country as 
a whole. A guiding hand was necessary, and that was found in the 
Supreme Economic Council. I well remember being present at its first 
meeting. A few workmen from the Petrograd and Moscow profcssiona 
alliances [trade unions and local trades councils] and shop stewards 
committees [factory committees], together with some trusted revolutionary 
leaders, and a few technical advisers who w^ere not sabotaging [all these, 
we must explain, having been chosen and appointed by the Sovnarkom 
for tliis purpose], met together on the Tiichkof Naberezhkaya at Petro- 
grad, with the object of organising the economic life of the republic in 
the interests of the toiling masses. All around them was chaos produced 
by the Imperialist war and the orgy of capitalist profiteering. Famine, 
dearth of raw materials, sabotage of technical staff, counter-revolutionary 
bands invading from the south, Prussian war-lords threatening from the 
west, made tlie outlook aj)pan‘ntly hoj)eless. Yet, nothing daunted, 
these brave workmen, with no experience, except that d(*rived from the 
hard school of wage-slavery and political oppression, set to work to recon- 
stitute the economic life of a territory covering a large part of two con- 
tinents. I saw them, at that meeting, draw up plans for the creation of 
public depjirtment.s w’hich should take over the production and distribution 
of the * key ’ industries and the transport. Tlieir field of vision ran from 
the forests of Lithuania to the oases of Central Asia, from the fisheries of 
the White »St*a to the oi]-fi(*lds of the Caucasus. As they discussed these 
schemes, <)ne was forcibly remindetl that many of th very places, for 
wliich they were preparing thfir plans to fight famine and re-establish 
peaceful industry, were at that moment threatened by counter-revolu- 
tionary forces, and by the armed hosts of the Eur(»pean war-lords, whose 
so-call<‘d ‘ interests ’ demanded that famine, anarcliy, and misery should 
teach the workers and peasants of Hus-sia not to dare to lift their hands 
against the sacred ‘ rights of property \ And the wind howled round 
that cold stone building which looked over the frozen Neva, and the 
winter snows w’ere drivinii ilown the dismal streets, but those men, fired 
with imagination and buoyed up by courage, did not waver. They were 
planting an acorn w hich tliev knew w'ould one day grow’ into an oak. 

“ I .saw tinun five months lat^’r at a big conference in Mtiscow. The 
Supremo Economic Council of Public Economy liad now* become a great 
state iastitution and was holding its first All-Russian C’onference. In 
every province in Central Russia^ and in many parts of the outer marches, 
local branches had been formed and had sent their rej>resentatives. The 
first organ in the^ world for carrying out in practice the theory that each 
citizen is part of a great human family and has rights in that family, ii 
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so far as he performs duties to it» was being visibly created before my 
eyes in Russia. In the midst of the clash of arms, the roar of the imperialist 
slaughter on the battlefields of France, the savagery of the civil war, with 
Krasnoff on the Don, and with the Czecho-Slovaks on the Volga, the 
Supreme Council of Public Economy was silently becomirig the centre of 
the new economic life of the republic. It had been created while the 
more prominent political body, the Soviet, was struggling to preserve the 
existence of the republic from enemies within and without. The Supreme 
Council of Public Economy was the tool designed to create the new order 
in Russia ; the Soviet was only the temporary weapon to protect the 
hands that worked that tool.” ^ 

The first decree of the Sovnarkom “as to the Supreme Economic 
Council ”, dated December 5, 1917, endowed the new body with extra- 
ordinarily wide powers and extensive rights. It was to organise “ national 
economy ”, and also the finances of the state. For these purposes it was 
bo produce general plans and estimates for the regulation of the wliole 
economic life of the country, coordinating and unifying the activities of 
bhe central and local regulating institutions, including particularly all 

' Capitalist Europe and BolsheHst Russiay by M. PhilipB 1019. pp. IS- 19. The 

uemborship of the Supremo Economic Council (OVWR) under the decree of AugUHt 8. 
1918, was made up of 10 raeml)er8 of the Central Executive Coinmittw (TSIK ), 80 memlKTs 
jf the trade unions, 20 members of district economic councils, 2 mcmlH*rs of consiiincTs* 
cooperative societies, and 7 officials of as many iwople's commissariats. This plenum of 
39 was directed to meet monthly, but also to elect a presidium of 8 [x?rHons for continuous 
MJtivity, under a president to be appointed by the Central Executive (Committee itself, 
vho was to become car officio a mcinlxT of that body. {Die jdanwirtsehufiUrhrn Vprsurhe 
n dcr Scmcjetunioiiy 1017-1927 ^ von Friedrich Pollock, 1929, pp. 80-81.) Among its mem- 
oirs were A. I Rykov (president) ; L. B. Kras.sin, who brought to it.s dclikTationH great 
experience in industrial management as well as the highest teehni<'al ability; U. 1. 
)ppokov, a highly educated man with the training of a lawyer ; L. Karpf>v, a Hkilleil 
ingineer ; and M. S. Lurie,* also known as Yorio Larin, an eccentric economist of talent ; 
ogether with leading representatives fo the trade unions. 

The Supreme Economic* Council rcportcnl to, and its action was ratified hy, an All- 
Jnion Congress of Councils of National Eiconomy This congress, w’hose proc<H?ding.s wen' 
lonoured during the first few years by the piibluaiion of a verbatim report (in Russian), 
>egan, in May 1918, with an attendance of 2o2 deh^gates, of w'hom 104 had a “ decisive 
ote ” and 148 only a “ constfltative vote All parte of the RSFSR .sent delegate.^, 
!icluding Eastern and Wcjstem Silieria, and “ Middle Asia ” (Tashkent ). Lh'-sidos the loeal 
oonomic councils the trade unions and consumers’ cooixirative societies were represcuited. 
nd also the great productive enterprises. 30 per cent of the delegates w<*re workmen, 

0 per cent technicians, 10 per cent engineers, 40 per cent statisticians, acoountuiits and 
rriters of books on economic subjects. 70 jier cent were Communist Party memlierB; 

4 per cent were styled * noii-Party ” ; 8 per cent Social Revolutionaries ; whilst there 

three Mensheviks and three Social Democratic Internationalists. By 1921 this 
ongress bad grown to 593 delegates, of similar mixed character. 

Another account of the formation of this body, under the titles of the AU-Hussian 
sviet of People’s Economy ’* and the “ High Soviet will be found in the very critical 
Mume entitled The Russian Revolution, by James Mavor (1928, 470 pp.), which is ontindy 
rawn from sonrees hostile to the Bolshevik# (see pp. 263'2tVi. 279-294, 298-,302). His 
rincipal source for the council is the description, written long afterwards, by A. Yurovich, 
member of the Cadet Party, who took service on the siaff of the Supremo Economic 
rancil for a short time, but could later remember nothing good about its moml)crs, its 
)lioy or its administration (“ The Highest Soviet of People’s Economy ”, by A. Yurovicli, 
Archives of ike Russian Revolution, vol. vi. p. 305, an emigre production published in 
brlin in Russian in 1021-1024). 
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the commissariats of the several People’s Commissars. The new Council 
had rights of requisition, sequestration, confiscation, compulsory syndifica- 
tion and what not. All existing institutions regulating economic circum- 
stances were made subordinate to it. All measures of importance, includ- 
ing all projecteH laws relating to the regulation of national economy as a 
whole, were to emanate from the Supreme Economic Council, and to be 
submitted for ratification to the Council of People’s Commissars (Sov- 
narkom).^ 

It was at this stage that, very largely by accident, the “ liquidation 
of the capitalist ” was formally completed, so far as large-scale industry 
was concerned, by a decree of general nationalisation dated June 28, 1918. 
Larin had been sent to Berlin to negotiate with the German Government 
the necessary protocol defining details of the execution of the Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk. On June 25, 1918, he telegraphed secretly to Lenin to 
the effect tluit the Germans were insisting that no measures should be 
taken impairing the value of any industrial undertaking belonging to a 
German national. He pointed out that any such restriction could easily 
be indefinitely extended by the transfer to Germans of the industrial 
shares belonging to Belgian or English nationals. The only way by which 
the Soviet Goveriunent could retain its industrial freedom of action was 
immediately to make all industries the property of the state, as the treaty 
contained no restriction on the government’s liberty to deal as it chose 
with government prop^'rty. Three days after this telegram, a decree was 
issued declaring all enterprises having a capital exceeding 2 (> 0 , 0()0 roubles 
to be the property of the KSF»SH.* 

l)(‘spite all the j>owers entrusted to it, and the enthusiasm and zeal of 
its members, the Supreme Economic Council had, for a long time, little 
opportunity of planning for social reconstruction. The council got 
promj)tly to work, and called into existence a whok network of local 
“ councils of national economy ” all over the huge area of the RSFSR, 
from Poland to the Pacific. From the first the situation was critical 
owing to the chaos and ruin into which the country had hillen.® In a 
very few months came the outbreak of local rebellions and the successive 
advances of compt».site armies, largely subsidised and officered by half a 
dozen capitalist governments. Presently the military situation became 
desperate, with sabotage and rebellion everywhere, and hostile armies 


* Doen'o No. 5 of .*>, 1917, in CtMertion of Ikcrets of th* RSFSli (in Rus.sian). 

1917, ji. S3: WH* Fiftren Yrfira of Soviet Building (in Ru.«isinn), by G. Amfiioatrov and 
L. GinHblirK, 1932, p. 306. 

• Tliw rurit»U8 inridont is dowritHHi in Jai Bn’^ution rujt.’tc, par Honr’ Rollin. Part I. 

“ Le« Soviets 1931. pp. 229-230. It ia liaaod on Larin's own statement, published after 
ho ha<l left lionin'H adxniniatration. and w'a^ living outaide the TSSR. Sw also ^’oM^yn•>a 
d'un Commuumirf. du Pevph^ by .1, Steinlierg, translated from the original 

German (Paris. 19.10) : and Iai Bnedution by Fernand (Snuianl (Paris. 1V133). 

® Li*nin aaid that “ KuH(«ia baa emergoil fn>m the war in sueh a eondition that it 
reaenibloa a man who luw lieon beaten until be la alnnvst dea<i " (tx'printed in his Work^ 
vol. xxvi. of Huasian^edition, p. 343 ; aa quoted in Fifteen Years of Soviet Building (in 
RusHian), by 0. Amfiteatrov and L. Ginsbutig. 1932. p. 348. • 
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converging from all sides on Leningrad and Moscow. Every other con- 
sideration had to be subordinated to provisioning the Bed Army and these 
twp cities. Every factory found itself concentrating on military equip- 
ment and munitions. There was planning, sharp, direct and continuous, 
but it was planning exclusively for the daily needs of war'.^ 


The Eiiiergence of the General Plan 

But Lenin never lost sight of the necessity of a General Plan of recon- 
struction. When the delegates to the First All-Union Congress of Councils 
of National Economy met in Moscow at the end of May 1918, the n^solution 
put before them, and duly adopted, made it quite clear that their task 
was that of systematic planning of economic relations througliout the 
whole country. The congress resolved as under : 

“ The primary task in the sphere of production is : to proceed from 
the separate nationalisation of individual enterprises to the nation«alisation 
of industry ; beginning with the metal industry, the macliinc industry, 
the chemical, oil and textile industries. 

“ The development of productive forces of the country requires the 
introduction of compulsory quotas of output ; the coordination of the 
rates of wages with the output ; a strict labour discipline, introduced 
by the labour organisations themselves ; a gradual introdu(‘tion of the 
obligation to labour, especially for persons who are not employed ; the 
mobilisation of all specialists and technicians, and the redistribution of 
the labour force in accordance with the redistribution of industry. 

“ In the sphere of exchange and distribution, the centralisation of 
trade in the hands of the state and of cooperative organisations, with the 
gradual liquidation of private trade. The system of state monojxdy of 
goods for mass consumption makes necessary the introduction of exchangt* 
between different oblasts, and the fixing of prices, with th(‘ gradual reduc- 
tion of them. 

“ The supply of villages with livestock and machines, and with manu- 

^ N. Popov, an historian of the Bolshevik Party, states that the years of the civil war 
were easentially ** an era of planned economy in a land of impovcrishc'd n'sourcos, in a 
state of isolation from the rest of the w'orld externally and from the produrinj^ elements 
internally He points ont that the planiiin;^ ext€»ndt'd to ngri<Miltiirr : ** Tlio crying 
need for bread was the first dictator of the* planning, compelling the cn*afion of a ru*lwork 
of state-controlled agriculture. A rcdentless drive was instituted to organic* large govern- 
ment farms, which socialism always regarded os sufierior econoinionlly |to f)easant agri- 
culture]. A campaign against the Kulaks was conducted without mercy. By the end 
of 1921 there were 4316 soviet farms (sovkhosi) and 15,121 oolloctive farms (kolkhosi) 
covering a total area of over 10,000, (XK) acres. ... In the conditions of civil war, lacking 
capital and technical personnel, this was no* mean political achievement on the part, of 
the dictatorship (An Outline Histf/ry of the AH-Buesian Communist Party (in Biissian). 
by N. Popov, 1930; see the comments in Stalin^ by Isaac Don Ix^vinc, p. 357). 

“ At the close of the year 1920 there were under the management of the central and 
local authorities [the Supreme Economic Council, etc.] 37.000 enU^prises. Each branch 
of industry wag managed by a special hoard (Economic Trend* in Baviel Bueeia, by A. 
Sfngov, 1930, p. 53). 
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factured goods ; the introduction of improvements ; and a regular 
exchange of goods between town and countryside. 

“ In the sphere of finance : the nationalisation of all banks and the 
introduction of a system of cheques, current accounts, etc.’’ ^ 

This systematic planning had been prepared as part of the new pro- 
gramme of the Communist Party, which Lenin himself drafted, and which, 
as adopted in March 1919, expressly provided for a planned development 
of the entire national economy, including the continuous utilisation of the 
whole of the labour force, without any recurrence of unemployment ; 
places being found for all able-bodied workers, whilst the distribution of 
all the commodities that they produced would be systematically co- 
ordinated. It was to carry out this Party decision that the State Planning 
Commission (Gosplan) was formally appointed by the Sovnarkom’s decrees 
of February 24, 1921.2 

In 1920 it was this idea of a General Plan that inspired Lenin’s letter to 
Krzhizhanovsky, out of which arose the scheme of national electrification. 
Lenin, as he said, wanted this in order to “ centralise the energy of the 
whole country. ... I repeat ”, he said, “ it is necessary to rouse the 
workers by a. urand programme for the next ten or twenty years.” ® The 
adoption of this programme by the Eighth Congress of Soviets in December 
1920 led to the appiuntment of a commission in April 1921 to work out a 
plan of ele(‘trification of the whole country (the GOELUO). There fol- 
lowed, by decrees of tlie »Sovnarkom of February 22, 1921. Deccinl)er 22, 
1922, and August 21, 1923, the e.stablishraent of a separate body, the 
State Planning (Commission (Gosplan), for tlie express purpose of working 

* Hfsolution on the Kroinmiio Situation and Economic Policy : in Verbntim Bepfirt of 
the Fin^t (\)n{fr(ss of th* Supn tin Kconomic CounciL Mat/ 'JH-Jnne 4, 191S (in Rusaian). 

F*r«»grainiiic of (’oniiiiiinist I’arly. Man-li 1919; KSFSK Sovnarkoin decree of 
Fehniarv 21, 1921. Ixunn douhtlc^.s learned .'«oinething as to what would Ik? involved in 
n (Jcncral Plan for the \^hole economic life of the nation frtun a 'ivcman book entitled 
f)c.r Zukunfi-Staat : I*roduriion utvl Cotu^utn im soanU<iti^cht'n Sltaat, by Professor Karl 
Hallod of the rniversity id Rerlin. the first edition liaviiig an introduction by Dr. Karl 
Kantsky ; jiublished in (iennanv in 189S and 1919. translated into Rus-^ian in 1906 ; and 
reissued iti Moscow at Ix'iiin'.s instance in l9l'9. This wor^ cak ulated in detail, for each 
main industry, the statistics that must underlie any systematic planninc of mass produc- 
tion direclc«l to supplying the needs (»f the whoh' j»opulatioii, on the basis of the state 
ownership of all industrU"*. and (a Prus.sian touch !) the application universal industrial 
service for th® whole male adult population, not exciH*ding live or six years in each man's 
life. (See Stalin, hy Isaac Don lit'vme. p. Ik’i.’i.) 

® JjC'iiin's letter, which Krizhanov.sky produced in 1929. when he ex|xiunded the 
First Five-Year Plan into which the wed thus sown had grown, is worth reproduction : 
Liuiin wrote. “ (^uildn't you produce a pliiii (not a technii al bur a {xtlitical scheme) which 
wouhl Ih* understood by the proletariat ? For instance, in It) years (or o ?) wc shall build 
2t) (or IK) or r»0 ?) power st>ition.s covering the country with a network of such stations, 
each with a railiti.s of n(K'rntion of say -UK) verst'* (or 2tH.) if we are uiiahle to a«‘hicvo more). 
. . . Wc iummI such a plan at iince to givejthe inass<*s a sinning uninux'ded prospect to 
work for : and in 10 (or 20 ?) years wc shall electrify Russia, the whole of it. both iiuliistrial 
and agrieiiltural. We hIiuII work up t<» God knows how many kilowatts or units of horse 
{lower ” (given in article hy Michael Farbman in the Pailt/ Htrald. in 11)29). 

(». W. Krizhiiiiovsky. to whom was cntnisiod in the first instance tlie organisation 
of Gosplan and in VJ27 *1928 the pre])aralioti of the First Five-Year Plan, was eminent 
as a qeientist, long a memlK*r of the Russian Academy of Sciences, of which he became 
vice-president {Modern RuA/tia, the Land of Phnning, hy Louis Segal, 1933, p. 8). 
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out a General Plan of all economic relationships.^ This took at first the 
modest form of annual '' Control Figures being tables of statistics 
shc^wing the amount of every kind of production to be expected during the 
ensuring year. These statistics, which each year became more exact and 
more complete, enabled the Supreme Economic Council,* in the light of 
the aggregate output to be expected, to formulate with greater precision 
its instructions to the government trusts and enterprises, including the 
various transport undertakings. 


KrassirCs Expositim of Planning in 1920 

It happens that the present writers are able to supply some con- 
temporary evidence as to the soviet intentions and designs about a General 
Plan in 1920. In August 1920 the usual “ summer school of the Fabian 
Society was occupied principally with problems of foreign relations. Two 
envoys from the RSFSR, L. B. Krassin and Kameneu, happened to be 
in London, endeavouring to arrange with the British GoviTument for a 
resumption of trade relations. It was suggested that they should be 
invited to visit the school. The following extract from a contemporary 
diary enables us to sec liow' far Erassin’s speech foreshadowi^d the action 
of the Soviet Government during the ensuing decade. “ Krassin, with 
his lithe figure, his head perfectly set on his shoulders, with his finely 
chiselled features, simple manner and keen direct glance, looks, every 
inch of him, the highly bred and highly trained human being, a veritable 
aristocrat of intellect and bearing. So far as one can gather from listening 
to him, he is a curious combination of the practical (‘Xpert and th(^ con- 
vinced adherent of a dogmatic creed. But one is tempted to wonder 
whether this creed does not consist almost entirely in an insistent demand 
for the subordination of each’ individual to the * working plan ’ of the 
scientifically trained mind ; though, of course, the plan is assumed to Ixi 
devised in the interests of the community as a whole. ... He spoke in 
German, with the clear enunciation and the limited vocabularv of an 
accomplished linguist speaking in a foreign languag(j ; so that (‘ven 1 
could understand every word of it. It was a remarkable address ; admir- 
ably conceived, and delivered with a cold intensity of conviction which 
made'it extraordinarily impressive. E.sj)ecially skilful was his statement 
of general principles, combined with a wealth and variety of illustrative 
fact and picturesque anecdote. The greater part of tlu? spcecli was a 
detailed account of the industrial administration lie had actually set up, 
or hoped to introduce into Russia. Working to a plan, elaborated by 

^ Decrees of February 22, 1921, December 22, 1922, and August 21, 1923. An informa- 
tive article (in Russian) by & Strumiin, entitled The First Experiments in Planning ", 
included in (Russian) Planned Economy, No. 12 of 1930, makes it clear that the first derroo 
contemplated only a plan for one year (** current planning '*). It was P. A. Bogdanof! 
who# in the autumn of 1921, first suggested the necesaity, at any rate in the metal industries, 
of a plan for as long as five years (** prospective planning *’), which Ousplan recognised in 
We revised regulations of Maroh 8, 1^2. 
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scientific experts, under the instructions of the Communist Party, was the 
central idea of this industrial organisation. Russia’s needs, external and 
internal, were to be discovered and measured up ; and everything ,was 
to be sacrificed to fulfilling them. All the workers by hand and by brain 
were to accept this plan, and their one obligation, as members of the Soviet 
Republic, was to carry it out with zeal and exactitude. There were, he 
implied, two great sources of power in Soviet Russia, which would lead 
to its redemption, and its complete independence of the hostile world by 
which it was surrounded ; the fervour of the faithful, organised in the 
Communist Party, and the scientific knowledge of the experts specially 
trained to serve; that Party in all departments of social and industrial life. 
Every exp(?flient of modern industrialism designed to increase the output 
of ''.lie imlividual worker, whether new’^ mechanical inventions, nevr forms 
of pow’^(*r, new methods of remuneration, piece-w'ork, premium bonus, the 
concentrati<»n of business in the best equipped factories, w’ere to be intro- 
duced in order to acihieve the w^orking out of this plan. Even consumption 
was to be organised. Payment in kind, with a small balance of money 
for ‘ supplementary nee<ls w'as to supersede the ordinary w’age system, 
so that the < vin^uinjition of commodities by individuals might lead to the 
maximum menial and pliyshail development of the race. The peasants, 
comprising as they did the va.st majority of the population, were, he 
admitted, a dillioulty. . , . The Bolshevik Government liad been com- 
pelled to accept individual prodiu-tion on tlie land. But land could not 
b(‘ sold in the market ; if the peasant who w’orked it threw' it up the 
(Commune w'ould allot it to someone else. Krassin. how'ever, affirmed his 
faith that eventually the peasants w^ould be converted to communism; 
and h(‘ gave us a glowing description of wdiat miglit be done by intro- 
ducing scientific agriculture on a great scale, and sweeping away iiidi\ddual 
j)ro<luction in favour of communal production accordiLu .0 a plan worked 
out by scientific agriculturalists. Finally, in a sjdendid peroration, w'hich 
excited the most enthusiastic applause from all those assembled Fabians 
who understood German, he asserted that Soviet Russia, alone among 
nations, had discovered the * ])hilosopher's stone ' of increased produc- 
tivity in the con.sciousness, on the part of each individual operative, that 
he W’as serving the whole community of the Russian people — a conscious- 
ness which woidd transform toil into the only true religion, the serxdce of 
mankind.'* > 

Experimental Development of Plan n in*! 

Pnibably no one in 11120 realised how long and arduous w'ould be the 
putting ill operation of any General Plan, Indeed, so long as the New 
Economic Policy w'as adhertMl to. and so long as the private businesses of 
half a million profit-makers were, if only in the smaller enterprises, pro- 
ducing and distributing whatever commodities they chose so long, more- 
over, as most of the agricultural production vras abandoned to the uncon- 
‘ MS. diary by Beatriw Webb, Septemlwr 4. 1920. 
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trolled action of twenty-five nodllion peasant households — ^no successful 
planning for the allocation of the labour force of the community was 
practicable. But in 1927, coincidentally with the substantial liquidation 
of the New Economic Policy, and with the determination to take seriously 
in hand the collectivisation of peasant agriculture, Gosplan was able to 
venture to submit to the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), a General 
Plan on the lines that Krassin had adumbrated, and notably of the kind 
that Lenin had called for, namely, a scheme to “ centralise the energy of 
the whole country with which to “ rouse the workers by a grand pro- 
gramme for the next ten or twenty years We come thus to the adop- 
tion, by the Fifteenth Congress of the Communist Party in 1928, of the 
First Five-Year Plan of production and distribution for tlie USSR, with 
which a less definite Fifteen-Year Plan of electrification was associated. 

This momentous and even audacious piece of planning was undertaken 
at a critical time. Tlie policy upon which the Plan had to be constructed 
had been, from 1925 to 1927 — odd though this must seem to those who 
regard the government of the USSR as a dictatorship of Stalin or any 
other individual — the subject of the longest and widest controversy since 
1917. Its adoption took place, as a competent observer writes, at a time 
of “ trouble and torments. Russia’s international affairs were in a dismal 
plight. England had broken off relations, America persisted in her policy 
of non-recognition, France continually sulked, Poland never c»\ased to 
make wry faces, China forcibly broke into the Soviet Embassy in Peking 
and the consulates in other cities, raided them and ousted the soviet 
representatives. No nation, save possibly Germany, then a republic, and 
Turkey, evinced any sympathy, and neither was too openly nor too 
abundantly friendly ; no credits were in sight, save in limited amounts 
from Germany and Italy. No help was forthcoming from anybody, 
anywhere.” ^ 

“ Internally the picture in 1928 was no more cheering. The Com- 
munist Party was riven with dissension. Trotsky was ousted ; his fol- 
lowers in their hundreds^ among them [some of] the abl(?st men in the 
country — orators, executives, writers, engineers, economists — were exiled 
to remote parts of the land, and the ‘ Right Opposition ’ was continually 
threatening a fresh disruption. The peasants were growling with dis- 
satisfaction, the nepmen [private capitalist entrepreneurs and dealers] 
and the intellectuals were recalcitrant ; and some of the latter, though a 
much smaller number than the hysterical soviet press would have the world 
believe, were actually effecting sabotage. There was little skilled labour 
in the country, and very few engineers experienced in building modern 
industrial plants ; and few leaders to ^manage such plants once they were 
built. The country itself was backward, and had barely recovered from 

^ It Bboald, however, not be forgotten that the Englinh (Cooperative WholcHalo Society 
and varioiu conHiderable BritiHh firms made it known that the official breaking off of 
relations would not interfere with their continuing to fulfil soviet orders, upon the customary 
diedit terms. 
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the cumulative ravages of the world and civil wars, which had reduced 
industrial output to one-fifth and agricultural to three-fifths of normal. 
In brief, Russia was alone, disunited and impoverished.” ^ 

The controversy in which the First Five-Year Plan was involved may 
be summarily described in the words of a subsequent official report, in 
which the reader must kindly accept the characteristic phraseology and 
discount the inevitable bias. “ The Right Opportunists ,” declared Gk)s- 
plan in 1933, “ while in words admitting the planned character of economy 
in the USSR, actually denied it, in so far as they refused to admit that 
industrialisation was the decisive lever for the reconstruction of national 
economy ; they fought against high rates of industrialisation ; they 
denied the decisive significance of the link between the working class and 
the peasantry on the basis of production ; to the class struggle for the 
realisation of tlie socialist reorganisation of the whole of national economy, 
they counterpoised the theory that the kulaks would peacefully grow into 
socialism ; tlie theory that things should be allowed to go automatically 
their own wfiv. Taking this as their starting-point, the Right Oppor- 
tunists, in opposition to the Five-Year Plan . . . proposed a Two-Year 
Plan, in whi^h the central link was not industry but agriculture ; not the 
socialist transforniai ion of the countryside but the consolidation of private 
peasant economy. This, in fact, implied the denial of the possibility of 
building socialism in a single country ; the deni.al of the possibility of 
drawing tlie main masses of the peasiintry into socialist construction. The 
realisation of the Two-Year Plan would have led to the perpetuation 
of the technic^al backwardness and {igrarian character of the country, to 
bourgeois restoration, and to the colonial subjugation of the USSPi to the 
capitalist world. . . . The Trotskyists, in their turn, denied the possi- 
bility of the ])lanned development of the economy of the USSR, in that 
they denied the law’ of the uneven development of capit . ism, and asserted 
that the international division of labour stands higher than the dictator- 
ship of the proletariat in a single country, and imperatively dictates to 
it its further development. They denied that the dictatorship of the 
proletariat w’as a special form of the link between the w^orking class and 
the peasantry, and prophesied the inevitable rupture between [them]. . . . 
The Trotskyists advanced the bourgeois theory that the building up of 
socialism in a single country, and the reconstruction of the national 
economy of the USSR by its owm efforts, w’^ere impossible. . . . The Five- 
Tear Plan w^as born in the midst of a fierce class struggle around the 
question of the main roads for] means of socialist construction. Notwith- 
standing the counter-revolutionary resistani'e of the Rights and the 
Trotskyist-s, the Communist Party and the Soviet Government adopted 
the Five-Year Plan for the socialist reconstruction of national economy. 
More than that, of the tw’o variants of the plan — the initial plan and the 
optimal plan that were submitted by the State Planning Commission the 
Sixteenth Party* Conference of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
^ T^e Great Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp. 24-25. 
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and the Fifth Congress of Soviets, adopted the optimal variant of the 
plan, which, in the subsequent course of its fulfilment, became a minimum 
plan, for the scope of its main tasks was considerably widened.” ^ 

We may add that the First Five-Year Plan, in its “ optimal variant ”, 
which was presently greatly enlarged in scope and content, was held to 
be substantially fulfilled by the end of 1932, within four and a quarter 
years. A Second Five-Year Plan was accordingly formulated for the 
years 1933-1937, which is now (1935) in course of execution. 


Gosplan as Planning Authority 

The USSR State Planning Commission (Gosplan), to which this 
important work was entrusted, is now appointed by and is directly 
responsible to the Sovnarkom, of which its president is always a member. 
The Commission, unlike some other bodies, has never taken the form of a 
committee wholly or mainly composed of People’s Commissars already 
busied with their own work ; and consisted, down to 1935, of a president 
who is now one of the two vice-presidents of the Sovnarkom ; two vice- 
presidents, none of whom held any other public office, and no fewer than 
158 members. The supreme planning authority — Gosplan USSR — is 
supported by similar planning commissions in all the constituent and 
autonomous republics. These republic planning commissions (which arc 
also referred to as Gosplan, but followed by the name of the republic;) 
are each subject to its own Sovnarkom, but bound to adopt tlie lines 
decided on by the USSR Gosplan.® 

All governmental or public institutions or establishmcaits of every 
kind, including not only those engaged in industry or agriculture, but also 
those concerned with such services as education ; medicine and public 
health ; the arts ; music and the drama ; social insiiranee ; defence ; 
justice ; and transport and communications, are statutorily required to 
supply Gosplan with all necessary data as to their present and prosper* tive 
operations. To deal with^the enormous mass of information that pours in 
continually from all over the USSR, Gosplan has gradually developed an 
extensive staff of trained statisticians and technical experts in all branches 
of industry, exceeding a thousand in number, which is elaborately 
organised, with all its thousands of clerical workers, in a large number of 
departments. The special department of statistics, working independently, 

^ Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan), 1933. pp. 4-5. 

* “ Each of the variouB republics that combine to form the Union has ilR own State 
Planning Commission, which drafts a scheme for the economic development of its own 
area. l%e general plan for the USSR is drafted by the State Planning Commission of the 
Soviet Union. The last-named authority is not subordinated to any of the People's 
Commissariats ; and should any difference of opinion arise between the State Planning 
Commission and economic commissariats, the matter has to lie submitted to . . . the 
Council of Labour and Defence, whose decisions are binding on all the state authorities " 
{Wamomic Trends in Soviet Russia, by A. Yugov, 1030, p. 208). 

This work, by an opponent of the Soviet Government, is untrustworthy in its details, 
but is not without use as suggesting possible criticisms. 
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has now become a Central Board of National Economics Accounting, sub- 
ordinate to the USSR Gosplan, and pa 3 dng particular attention to cost 
accounting. 

The internal organisation of an oiBice charged with a task of such 
magnitude and* complexity seems worth describing in some detail. We 
may therefore be pardoned for placing on record an unpublished depart- 
mental order — No. 103 of April 12, 1932 — signed by V. Mezhlauk, then 
deputy president of the Commission, directing a complete reorganisation 
of Gosplan into 10 departments, most of which have from 3 to 7 sub- 
departments (sectors), making in all 33 divisions, among which the 
whole work was, at that date, carefully divided. This Order ran as 
follows : 

“ The gigantic sweep of socialist construction on the completed basis 
of soviet economics, the building up of the Second Five-Year Plan with a 
view to achieving a classless socialist society within five years, and accom- 
plishing the reconstruction of national economy on the basis of modern 
technicjiKi and inventions, and the corresponding reconstruction of 
Narkomats [ministerial departments] in the direction of their specialisa- 
tion, which would enable them to exercise more direct control and planning 
— all this makes it imperative for Gosplan to create more coordination 
(iinazka) in th<‘ planning and correlation and control of different branches 
of the Plan and to work out a synthetic plan of socialist construction of 
the USSR. 

“ The preparation of such a plan and its execution cannot be carried 
out by one sector or group of sectors of Gosplan. Its success depends on 
the active participation in it of all workers in the constructional and 
functional sectors of the Plan in constant coordination with each other. 
Only (jn these (conditions is it po.ssible to utilise the tremendous experience 
of all republican, oblast and scientific planning institetlvnis, and to build 
up a scientific technical and economic synthetic plan comprehending the 
oblasts, tluur groups, and the republics of the USSR. 

In accordance with these considerations the apparatus of the Gosplan 
must be reconstructed by creating in the mid3V of its organisation com- 
bined kindred sectors, and by regrouping the functions c^f different sectors 
and their groups. The administration of the department must be placed 
in the hands of their chiefs and of the deputies, without creating special 
organs attached to them for this purpose." ^ 

Gosplan worked undcT this scheme of 1932 for three more years with 
steadily increasing efticiency. In April 1935 the whole department was 
again reorganised by a decree of the USSR Central Executive Committee 
(TSIK) and Sovnarkom, which testified appreciation of the brilliant 
success of the planned economy.* But those very achievements, and the 

' Qoaplan, Order No, 103 of April 12. 1932. 

* Sovnarkom Decree of April 1933; Prat^a, April «. 1933; Moscow Daily News, 
April 6, 1935 ; Jznflittia, April 8. 1935 ; Russian Economic Notes (of U.S.A. Department of 
Commerce), Juno 15, 1935. 
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ever-increasing scale of their application, were held to call for a yet higher 
level of planning, to be directed towards completing the reconstruction 
of the entire national economy. Planning must henceforth penetrate 
even the smallest section of the economy of the Union. Now that 96 per 
cent of the national income and of the means of production are in the 
hands of the collectivity, there must be, in the whole organisation, the 
most exact accounting, a high degree of knowledge of economics, complete 
familiarity with the technique of all forms of production, and ability to 
find a solution for any problem, however complicated, that may arise in 
practice. This is deemed particularly important in the case of agriculture, 
where there are still thousands of farms which can reach their objectives 
only by plaimed direction. Distribution, transport and stabilisation of 
prices all demand increased attention from the planning authorities. One 
of the chief tasks of the reorganised Gosplan must be what is called 
synthetised planning, or the more rational amalgamation into a single 
whole of the separate plans for the various geographical and economic 
divisions of the Union. 

The reorganisation called for by these considerations took the form 
of the supersession of the presidium and the vice-presidents by a new com- 
mission of the fixed number of 70 persons, who were chosen for appoint- 
ment by the Savnarkom by the president of Gosplan himself. Among 
these carefully selected members the principal workers under the former 
scheme have found places, but the list also includes the most effective 
members of the local planning commissions, and also a number of scientists 
and technicians specially chosen regardless of their connection with other 
organisations and agencies. A new scheme of internal organisation has 
been worked out under this commission, adopting the Tno.st successfid 
parts of the previous one, with an improved distribution of work according 
to subjects and localities, accompanied by increased provision for the 
continual inter-regional and inter-industrial “ synthesisation ” of the plan. 
Independent sections are being built up to overhaul, from the standpoint 
of planning, the scheme of national defence ; to deal, from the same angle, 
with the problem of the training of “ cadres (adequately differentiated 
grades of technical efficiency) ; to devise a fuller utilisation of alternative 
building materials ; to plan a systematic coordination of automobile 
highways and aeroplane routes ; to effect a general planning of all the 
means of communication ; to survey the mutual relations of the liiu*s now 
opening out for a further improvement of the national health ; and to 
concert measures for the special training of planners ! There are now, in 
close connection with Gosplan, a central administration of national 
accounting ; an institute of economic research ; and an All-Union 
Academy of Planning*, with subordinate institutes of research on the aims 
and processes of planning, at Moscow and Leningrad respectively. The 
whole staff of the USSR Gosplan now amounts to something approaching 
to^a couple of thousand expert statisticians and scientific technicians of 
v^ous kinds, with as many more clerical subordinates — certainly the 
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best equipped as well as the most extensive permanent machine of statistical 
enquiry in the world.^ 

Uow the Plan is Made 

Upon all thfe information obtained by Gosplan the preparation of the 
Plan proceeds by successive stages. It starts — and this is an important 
point on which it differs from any analogous forecast in other countries — 
not from any consideration of the government’s financial requirements 
or any statistics of the “ balance of trade ”, but from the human beings 
of whom the nation is composed, the whole population of the USSR whose 
labour force is available for employment, and whose consumption of com- 
modities and services has to be provided for. From the total population 
to be expected, in the whole of the USSR and in each of its principal 
areas, there have to be deducted the numbers under working age ; the 
numbers too old for service ; the numbers disabled by sickness or infirmity, 
and the numbers otherwise occupied, including tlie homekeepiiig wives 
and domestic workers ; those engaged in study or resi*arcli ; those serving 
in the defence forces or in administration unconnected with production ; 
the priests ind other members of the deprived categories, and finally, 
along with the nomadic trilies, the still surviving independent peasants 
and handicraftsmen. The remainder constitutes the labour force available 
for the more or less collectivised production of commodities and services, 
to be distributed, to tlie best advantage of the community, over the whole 
field of collectivised industry and agriculture. 

Ilow is this distribution effected ? Gosplan obtains annually, with 
regard to every enterprise in the USSR, whether state or municipal, 
central or local, factory or mine, sovkhos or kolkhos, university or hospital, 
cooperative society or theatre, health office or medical service, an elaborate 
statistical statement as to what it has produced or during the last 
completed year ; what is going on during the current year : and what is 
expected during the year next ensuing ; including, in particular, liow 
many w'orkers of the various kinds and grades ; and what amounts and 
kinds of materials and components have been or w'ill be required ; and 
w'hat demands on the banking and transport services are involved. At 
the same time the consumers’ cooperative movement, which has (1935) 
some seventy-four million members, reports how many persons each 
society has been su])plying, and how many it expects to be supplying next 
year ; wdth wluit kinds of commodities and to what aggregate amount ; 
wdiich of these commotlities it can produce for itself, which it will need to 
obtain from other USSR producers, and w hich it proposes to import from 
abroad. The tens of thousands of industrial cooperative societic^a (incops 
or artels) equally report the proceedings of their several establishment's. 

' StudoiitH of political science will notice the extent and range, we think unparallel^ 
in other count ricjs, of the machinery for devising the means of coordinating the adnunia- 
irativo work of aeparatc* government departments ; and for “ thinking out the problems 
arising from their several uneven developments. 
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Corresponding data are obtained from the quarter of a million collective 
farms.^ Analogous information is obtained from the railway, river, canal, 
air^nd maritime transport service, and from that dealing with the service 
of communications by post, telegraph, telephone and radio. All the 
“ cultural ” institutions supply similar information as to" what they are 
doing or requiring, whether they are educational or medical, artistic or 
recreational, publishing books or newspapers, or running theatres, concerts 
or cinemas. This nation-wide reporting of economic data, elaborately 
organised, through the several ministerial commissariats, in the various 
central offices, is, we arc informed, made with extraordinary willingness 
and punctuality, if only because the failure of any one of the hundreds of 
thousands of separate establishments to reply fully and punctually might 
result in its exclusion from any provision of materials and financial credits. 
But Gosplan gets in the laggards by sending special inspec I.ors to visit 
them, even in the most distant and obscure corners of the USSR ; and 
may even supply instructors to help in the preparation of the voluminous 
returns. 


The Provisional Plan 

With all this enormous mass of information, which is daily being 
examined and verified, classified and digested in the appropriate depart- 
ments, Gosplan, with a whole decade of acquaintance with the facts and 
with the personnel of each enterprise, is able to form a preliminary and 
hypothetical picture of what next year’s output would be if each enterprise 
proved to be able, and was also left free, to accomplish exactly what it 
individually proposed. Simultaneously, the Politbureau and the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party, in consultation with the People’s 
Commissars of the principal departments of the government, will have 
been coming to general conclusions as to the particular expansions and 
new developments to be pressed forward. These provisional decisions 
‘‘ from above ” have to be worked into the multifarious proposals “ from 
below ”. But to make consistent with itself even the first draft of the 
provisional Plan thus maSe up, partly of proposals from below and pro- 
visional decisions from above, the whole aggregate of existing and projected 
enterprises in the USSR must be brought to a very complicated balance. 
One fundamental question is in what industries, and what parts of the 
USSR, the whole of the available labour force will find employment. For 
the last few years, indeed, the question has had to he put the other way 
about. The problem has been how to distribute the available labour force 

^ Even the millions of individual peasant families, and the vaguely known nomadio 
tribes producing mainly for subsistence, are not wholly ignoreil by the Ckmeral Plan. 
Estimates have to be included in the Plan for (a) the aggregate produce that these; ]K;oples 
may be expected, from past experienoe, to bring to market ; and (6) for the aggregate 
amount and the principal kinds of commodities that they may l)o ex})ected to purc;hasc\ 
As these two estimates approximately balance each other in aggregate value, the totals 
are not affected ; hut the calculation is made in order that note may Iw taken of the 
additional produce likely to be available on the one hand, and, on the other, of the addi- 
tkmal demand to he expected for certain commodities. 
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fio as to make it, as far as possible, suffice for the demands of all the 
establishments, industrial and cultural, great and small. Whichever way. 
the question is put, the total increase of population may be sufficiently 
accurately estimated, and changes in its location may be statistically 
allowed for, without in any way prescribing, to any individual person, 
where he shall reside or in what vocation he shall engage. The notion 
that the Plan includes or requires any such regimentation is simply a 
delusion. In the following chapter we shall describe in detail by what 
devices all the persons seeking employment are led voluntarily to choose 
among the several occupations and locations in the proportions that the 
interests of the community require. Here we need only mention that this 
optimum distribution of new recruits among the various branches of the 
army of labour is secured largely by the provision of the appropriate 
number and kinds of opportunities for training in the skilled crafts and 
learned professions that are most in d(jmand ; and by the trade unions 
agreeing to fix the several rates of remuneration for different occupations 
with due regard to the “ social value ” of any particular kind of labour 
that is temporarily in short supply.^ 

Meanwhile all the various enterprises, industrial or cultural, will be, 
in their several jjrogrammes, requiring a particular amount of labour 
power without w'hich they cannot achieve the output that they propose 
or that wliich wdll be demanded from them. A certain proportion of this 
labour power has to possess this or that kind of experience or skill. Whence 
is this labour power, skilled or unskilled, to bo drawn ; how many trained 
youths will be turned out by the various educational establishments ; 
and what will f)robably be the outflow of surplus labour from the agri- 
cultiiral distrii^ts in course of mechanisation f But ai)art from the alloca- 
tion of labour power, the other requirements of each of the various estab- 
lishments, made without knowledge of wdiat the rest ot^them are requiring, 
involve* a whole series of comjilieated adjustments. All the establishments, 
industrial or cultural, will be dependent, to take tlie simplest example, on 
the supply, ihrougliout the year, of fuel for heating purposes, whilst all 
th(‘ im[)ortant ones require also artificial powef. What is the aggregate 
demand of all the enterprises for heating, lighting and power : and how 
does this compare wdth the expected output of timber, coal. oil. peat and 
hydro-electricity i Moat maniifaeturing industries recpiire for their pro- 
duction cither iron or steel, or one or other of the non-ferrous metals. The 
aggn‘gate supply of each of these necessities from the mines and furnaces 
has to be made to fit the aggregate demaml. Each enterprise, in sliort, 
has its own requirements in materials, components and aceessories. without 
an exactly proportionate supply of wliicli throughout the year it cannot 
maiuUin its planned output. Moreover, in most eases it is not enough 
to provide, of each component, a sufficient aggregate in the USSR to 
supply all the establishments throughout the land. It is often necessary, 

» Soo Chapter fll. in Pnrt I.. “ Man a PnHlucer : SovitM Trade Unionism ", and 
('hnpU'r IX. in Part II., " In Place of Profit ’ . 
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and for various reasons always desirable, that each economic region of 
the USSR should be able to satisfy its own requirements, and thus avoid 
increasing the strain of long haulage on the overworked transport system. 
Then there is the immense problem of the food, the clothing, the housing, 
the educational and health services, the holidays and the amusements of 
the entire population to be provided for, as and when and where it is 
demanded. Gosplan has to compare the aggregate expected demand for 
each commodity or service (in the light of past experience, and as reported 
by the network of consumers’ cooperative societies to which nearly every 
adult belongs, and also by the other agencies receiving the current expendi- 
ture of the population) with the aihounts that the productive enterprises 
are severally proposing to turn out during the year, and with the manner 
in which these several outputs are distributed in relation to the homes 
and to the expected desires of the people. And when all this has been 
done, there has still to be considered the carrying capacity that the trans- 
port system must have in order to move everything without delay from 
where it is made to where it will be consumed or used. Even more diHicuIt 
and complicated is the adjustment to be made between home and foreign 
supply. In the circumstances of the USSR a profound economic truth is 
revealed, namely that the fundamental interest of every country in foreign 
trade is not in its exports but in its imports. The USSR, lik(* every other 
country, is compelled to seek some commodities in foreign lands ; and it 
suits its present policy of rapid industrialisation to obtain from abroad 
much else in the way of machinery of all kinds that it cannot for the 
moment conveniently find sufficient labour force or plant to produce for 
itself. All such things the People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade will be 
prepared to order from abroad, on the best terms he can obtain. But these 
imports have, in the absence of loans from foreign investors, necessarily 
to be paid for out of the proceeds of sales of exports. It becomes, accord- 
ingly, an anxious problem to decide which commodities — not excluding 
gold itself — it will be most profitable, or least costly to the USSR, to pro- 
duce in order to ship to foreign countries, and in what quantities ; whether, 
for instance, it will be moie profitable, at the prices that the foreigner will 
pay, to ship more timber, oil and furs, or more wheat, butter and eggs.^ 
We pause at this point to note that, so far, the preparation of the draft 

^ It is not easy to explain with brevity how far the planning deHcends to the innumer- 
able details of size and shape, material and style, size and colour of the myriads of com- 
modities that have to 1)6 produced. The decree embodying the Plan, which is eventually 
passed by the Central Executive Committee (T81K), contains statistical totals for only 
about a dozen of the main divisions of production, with morc*ly gcuieral rederenoo t^) the 
Flan with regard to the quantities of other commodities. The widely published ** control 
figures ” usually give statistical totals for sixty or seventy kinds of commodities, including 
for instance 25 specified classes of produeors *' goods (such as coal, mineral oil, iron ore, 
rolled iron, agricultural machinery, etc.), 14 specified classes of consumers " goods (such 
as cotton yam, boots and shoes, matches, sugar, etc.) ; and 23 specifiod classics of market- 
able agricultural products. But the Plan itself involves a quantitative regulation of the 
production or service of every kind of ostablishment, each of which can deviate from the 
specification only by express permission of the People's Commissar under whom it works ; 
IMSimission which is given only after consultation with Qospian. 
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provisional Plan, complicated and difficult though it is, is merely a matter 
of statistical calculation and estimate, on the basis of the figures drawn 
from all parts of the USSR, combined with the best possible forecast of 
such indeterminate factors as the local harvests and next year’s wofld 
prices of the conunodities to be exported in order to pay for the imports. 
Such a calculation and estimate is required before any sensible orders can 
be given to the hundreds of trusts and services, controlling the tens of 
thousands of separate factories, mines, oil-fields, state farms, transport 
systems, and social service agencies of all kinds. Once private ownership, 
with its profit-seeking motive of production for the competitive market, 
is abandoned, specific directions must be given as to what each establish- 
ment has to produce. It is this necessity, and not any question of policy, 
that makes indispensable, in a collectivist state, some sort of General 
Plan. And once private ownership and the profit-seeking motive of 
production for the competitive market have been abandoned, it becomes 
plain tliat these necessary directions cannot be given without producing 
unutteralile chaos and ruinous waste, unl(‘ss the collection of facts is 
adequate and extensive and (though here accuracy and precision cannot 
be completely attained) unless the forecast of harvests and world prices 
is either fiiirly soiuiJ, or else safeguarded by adequate reserves. If these 
difficulties can Ikj overcome, the planning becomes a mere scientific pro- 
cess, applicable to any purpose whatsoever. Planning is, in fact, under- 
taken — it is true with a purpose quite different from that of the USSR — 
by every important capitalist trust or combination, so far as concerns the 
whole sphere of its own enterprise. Such capitalist planning is, however, 
everywhere limited to the range of the particular trust or combination ; 
and takes no account either of the labourers, or of the production, outside 
this rangt^. What is more important is that such capitalist planning is 
governed by entirely different motives from those prev^-’ing in the USSR. 

It is rightly pointed out that planning makes, in itself, no promises 
to tlie people. In it.self, it is merely a statistical process without a purpose. 
Logically, however, planning implies a purpose outside itself, a purpose 
to be decided and determined on by human will* In a capitalist society, 
the j)iirpose of even the largest private enterprise is the pecuniary profit 
to be gained by its owners or shareholders. It may or may not be recog- 
nised that, in order to obtain, in the long run, the greatest pecuniary 
profit, various conditions have to be observed, such as the need for attract- 
ing and keeping in decent efficiency the workers concerned. But these 
conditions are all subordinate to the object of profit. In the USSR, with 
what is called the Dictatorship of the Proletariat, the end to be planned 
for is quite different. There are no owners or shareholders to be benefited, 
and there is no consideration of pecuniary profit. The sole object aimed 
at is the maximum safety and w’dl-being, in the long run, of the entire 
community, on an equalitarian basis, so that everyboily s faculties can 
be afforded the •utmost scope in the common service, and everybody’s 
needs as far as practicable satisfied. But the decision as to how exactly 
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this object should be aimed at by each year’s plan is not for Gosplan to 
make. The determination of the particular ends to be attained, and the 
manner and degree in which each of them shall be served during the period 
that is planned for, and the will to enforce this policy, is the business of 
the USSR Government itself. “ 

Accordingly it is the duty of the USSR Gosplan, at some stage, to 
take the instructions of the Soviet Government — ^in practice, to com- 
municate the substance of the earliest draft of the provisional Plan to the 
Sovnarkom and the Council of Labour and Defence on the one hand, 
and the Politbureau and the Central Committee of the Communist Party 
on the other — in order to obtain decisioi^s upon a series of points, before 
even the Provisional Plan is completed. In practice, this takes the form 
of an almost continuous consultation throughout the year among the 
leading personalities in the Kremlin on a succession of problems of policy. 
These consultations, in which the experts of the USSR Gosplan necessarily 
play a great part, by the facts that they adduce, are summed up in a 
series of committee decisions. We can only give a general diiseription of 
the social purposes by which are influenced all the innumerable adjust- 
ments that have always to be made in the formulation of even the pro- 
visional Plan. It will be seen that every one of these social purposes, by 
which the Plan is finally governed, imports considerations of social well- 
being which no profit-seeking capitalist — and, we may add, no deductive 
economist working out theoretically what will be the operation of an 
entirely unhampered competitive capitalism — admits into his problem.^ 
That is to say, each of these decisions of paramount importance tak(‘s into 
account other ends than the making of pecuniary profit by production for 
a competitive free market ; other ends even than the maximum satis- 
faction of the desires for consumption by the jostling crowd of consumers 
whose frictionless succession of momentary demands, all deemed in the 
argument to be equally “ effective ”, both create and govern sucdi a 
market. 


The General Olyect of Soviet Plan nifty 

The fundamental purpose that the Soviet General Plan has to promote 
has been, from the outset, definitely and, so to speak arbitrarily, fixed. 
The USSR, in which agriculture has always been the dominant oc(‘upa- 
tion of the mass of the people, has got to be as far as possible induHtriali.sed 
and mechanised. Moreover, the industrialisation must not be monopolised 
by any favoured district or districts, but has to extend, in due proport>ion, 
to every part of the country. The primary object of this industrialisation 
is to increase wealth production. It has always been held by the Soviet 
Government that an exclusively agricultural community is a community 

^ Such a decision between industrioH. ** not strictly rolatcci to oonsidorations of prices 
and costs seems to3irr. Lionel Robbins {The Oreat 1934, p. 130) to lielong 

“ only to the sphere of aestheticH or military strategy He apfMinmtly does not allow 
br Ibblic Health or education, or oven for the economic inierrsts of future generations, 
tn opposition to those of the present population. 
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in which there is, for the masses, beyond a bare subsistence, very little 
surplus available, even for the means of civilised life, let alone for cultural 
developments. Without extensive industrialisation, and an equally 
extensive mechanisation of agriculture, so Lenin taught, there could be 
no great or contAiuous rise in civilisation for the whole mass of the people 
of the USSR. And to the advantages of this rise in civilisation every part 
of the USSR is considered to have an equal claim. Thus, it is not merely 
in order to lessen the cost of transport, and not only to put the most 
important new works out of reach of potential hostile invaders, that the 
additional mines, factories, oil-fields and electric plants of which the 
People’s Commissar of Heavy Industry always has a long list waiting to 
be put in operation to the extent that the Plan may allow, are, as a matter 
of poh.iy, geograpliically widely dispersed. The Soviet Government makes 
it a cardinal point of policy, largely irrespective of cost, or even of immedi- 
ate maximum production, to see to it that the Plan lea^res no part of the 
USSR, and no important national minority, dependent on agriculture 
alone, or on stock-breeding alone, or on hunting or fishing alone. This 
supreme decision of policy, it will be. noted, has so far been made by no 
other governnU'i!*^ NowluTe else has a government deliberately set itself 
to maximist‘ industrialism and nu'chanisation ; or to make all its citizens, 
to use Stalin’s own phrase, well-to-do Least of all has any previous 
government cvct set itself to cause all parts of its area, and all its various 
races, to enjoy equal shares in the common productivity. 


(^olivet irisation and Mechanisation of Agriculture 

It has, since 1927, also become a cardinal point in the policy of the 
Oommunist Party, and of the All-Union Congress of Soviets, to press 
forward, with all possible speed, the collectivisation of ulture in state 
or collective farms. Only by such a transformation of rural life, as it 
seemed to the far-sightecl, could there be any possibility of raising the 
whole peasantry, especially the children, into an educated community, 
capable of uiulerstanding communi.sm and familiar with its scientific 
methods. Compared witli the peasant's izba, the sovkhos. and still more 
the kolkhos, would become the peasant's university. But the urgent 
reason for an immediate transformation was the need for introducing the 
mecduinisation whicli alone would put the country beyond reaidi of local 
distress, or even of actual famine, brought about either through the 
periodical failure of crops or by the apathy or recalcitrance of an inde- 
pendent peasantry.^ This involved a provision in the Plan for exceptiou- 

* It Qinat bo mnonilicrfHl that-, aa we hiive alrpAdy ilesrril)ed, owing to the “ extensive ” 
eharaotcr of Rufuiiaii peasant agriculture, to its backwardness, and to its lack of proper 
technical equipment, failures of the harvest in the USSR hove always lieen frequent* 
rising from time to time to the pro|iortions of veritable famine. During the first half of 
tho ninotoonth eenturv, from IHOO to 1854, then^ are said to have lieen 35 years in which 
there waa a more or less serious failure of the crops. In tho 20-years [vriod from 1801 to 
1911, there were 13 poor harvests, 4 good harvests and 3 famine years. During the 10 yeatf 
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ally rapid development of the production of tractors and other agricultural 
machinery, as well as such an expansion of transport facilities as would 
bring every village in the USSR into easy connection with the cities and 
the manufacturing centres. This insistence on the greatest practicable 
mechanisation of agriculture, for the sake of maximising quantitative out- 
put, and, at the same time, of educating the peasant population for a 
fuller citizenship, may well be inconsistent with maximising the pecuniary 
profits of agriculture, which is what the landlord, the caiptalist profit- 
maker and even the kulak would look at. 


The Coefficient of Increase 

Another preliminary that it is necessary to decide for each year is 
what shall be the coeflicient of increase to be applied to the total output 
of the last compllted year. Besides the growth of population and the 
coming into operation of new plants and additional machines wliich this 
increase of labour force makes it possible to set going, there is the factor 
of human effort. Shall the people be called upon to increase their own 
exertions by 1 per cent or 5 per cent, or any other amount ? ^ For the 
Plan, even in its provisional form, is more than a statistical exercise. It 
is, in itself, a potent instrument, having dynamic effect upon the (lencral 
Will of the community. Whether the average amount of energy displayed, 
of persistence manifested, and of work done by each employed person in 
the USSR will increase, and by how much it will increase, is partly 
dependent on what the Plan demands. But this is not all. The Plan is 
not intended as a scientific prediction of what will actually happen. 
Without having read Browning, the soviet authorities act on the maxim 
that “ Life’s reach should exceed its grasp ”. Xhe practice in the USSR 
is for the Government, each year, to ask of the community rather more 
than can objectively be expected from it, and to do this deliberately as 
a means of inducing the people to stretch themselves to the utmost. It 


of soviet rule (1918-1927) there have been 2 famine years, 5 years with poor harvests, and 
only 3 years with good harvests. Unlike the Tsar's Government, that of the soviets fc‘els 
bound to take steps to prevent such calaniitou.s shortages. 

^ This coefficient of increase was, at the very outset of the First Five-Year Flan, the 
subject of heated controversy within the State Planning Commission. There were some, 
such as Groman, who were dominated by the past expi*riencc of capitalist countries, and 
who accordingly doubted, not only whether anything more than an annual incn'asc of 3 jwr 
cent should be calculated on, but also whether allowance should not \)0 made for a steadily 
diminishing rate of increase of production, on the basis of a “ law of diminishing return ”. 
Ihe outcome was that, as already mentioned, Gosplan submitted the Plan in two variants, 
the “ initial Plan ” and the “ optimal Plan ”, of which the Government adopted the latter 
[Summary of ihe Fulfilment of the. First Five-Year Plan, 19.33, p. 4). 

The two variants diAorod in their totals by approximately 20 per cent. The initial 
draft made allowance for (a) the possibility of widespread failure of orops, amounting to a 
famine ; (h) the inability to increase imjjorts in the absence of foreign loans or long credits, 
and (c) the need for greatly increasing the defence forces. The maximum draft held it 
sufficient (x) to estimate for local shortages of crop, far short of famine ; (y) to meet the 
increase of imports by increasing exports, to be made possible by lowering costs of produc- 
iiffii, owing to increasing output , and (z) to slow down increases in the defence forces. 
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is one of the results of the system of Participation, to which we have so 
often had to allude, that this deliberate public appeal for greater strenuous- 
ness, though repeated at frequent intervals, has a considerable effect. 


The Division of the Naiion^s Income between Current Consumption 
and Capital Investment 

But all this leaves the quantitative decisions still open. How much 
of the additional industrialisation for which the Commissariats of Heavy 
Industry, Light Industry, Railways and so on have worked out plans 
shall be undertaken in the ensuing year ? This question involves a division 
of the total expenditure between individual consumption and new capital 
investment. It necessitates a corresponding allocation, in the Plan itself, 
of labour force and plant, either to the production of commodities and 
services for immediate consumption or use, on the one hand ; or, on the 
otlier, to the erection and equipment of new industrial establishments, or 
to the making of additional machines, or to th(‘ extension and improve- 
ment of such common services as transport and communications, or to 
the, provision of additional dwelling-houses, and educational buildings, 
and other works of durable utility. Here we have an issue of high policy, 
on whi(di Gosplan requires an authoritative ruling before even the pro- 
visional Plan can be completed and duly balanced. There is not only 
the- depreciation, by wearing out, of all the existing equipment to be 
made good. The requirements of national defence in works and stores 
and equipment, possibly even of strategic railways, or a doubling of track 
not called for immediately on economic grounds, must be favoiu'ably 
considered. But what is no less important in deciding on the amount of 
additional industrialisation to be undertaken in the ensuing year is the 
limiting condition of the number of new workers who will be available ; 
and the allocation, among the various works and ser\dces. of these addi- 
tional workers who will be seeking employment. When there is so much 
to be done, the state cannot afford to let any part of this labour force 
remain unadapted to the service of the commiAity. How to ensure this 
adaptation is ime of the problems to be taken into account in the pro- 
tracted annual collective bargaining as to the standard rates of wages 
and conditions of employment, that we have already described, bt'lween 
the All-Union Council of Trade Unions, AUCCTU, representing all the 47 
(in 1934 redivided into 154) trade unions of the USSR, and the USSR 
Sovnarkom, representing the management of all the enterprises in which 
the workers are employed. These expert negotiators have, perforce, both 
had to recognise that there are three main parts into which the total 
expenditure of the nation must be arranged to fall. There is, first of all, 
the amount to be withheld from current consumption ami invested in 
ways of lasting utility. This, in capitalist nations, is called the savings 
or the internal iilvestments of the nation. In the t'SSR this share has, 
during the past few years, been as much as 30 or 40 per cent of the toti^l 
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national income, being many times as large a proportion as in any other 
country at any time whatsoever. What remains has then to be allocated, 
partly to the maintenance of the common services of the nation, neces- 
satily conducted on a collectivised basis, such as the various government 
departments, local and central ; the defence forces and the administration 
of justice ; and all the numerous branches of social welfare, such as public 
health, insurances, the whole educational system, scientific exploration 
and invention, literature and the arts, holidays and recreation. The 
whole of the remainder constitutes a wage fund more concrete than any 
imagined by Ricardo and McCulloch. This will constitute the income paid 
in wages and salaries to the whole of the workers, by hand or by brain, 
employed in the production of commodities and services. It is this three- 
fold allocation of national income and expenditure— made, it will be seen, 
according to other considerations than the pecuniary net profit of any 
enterprise — that enables the parties to the collective bargaining to arrive 
at a coefficient of wage-increase for the ensuing year. It is this determina- 
tion of a coefficient of increase of the aggregate wages and salaries of the 
whole people that will permit Gosplan to complete its allocation of labour 
force and materials to the production of the various commodities and 
services on which, as it can be foreseen, the wages and salaries will, in the 
aggregate, be expended. And here emerges what the western economist, 
like the capitalist statesman, may well consider the supreme novelty and 
advantage of such a Plan. For the Plan, as worked out through the above 
stages, not only provides the necessary number of remunerative situations 
(or jobs in wealth production) for the whole of the anticipated able-bodied 
adults, but also ensures automatically that every one of these workers, 
together with all the non-able-bodied, are provided continuously with 
purchasing power, on the spending of which tlie producers (»f commodities 
and services can with absolute confidence count. Thus, within the ulti- 
mate limits of the Plan, there can be no failure of “ effective demand ” 
for whatever the people desire. 


National Defence 

Every government has to plan for national defence. But, to the 
Soviet Government the danger of w^ar has hitherto been a con.stant pre- 
occupation. Rightly or wrongly, the USSR lives in constant appre- 
hension of attack, not by one foreign power alone, but by a combination 
of capitalist governments. It is never forgottem that only fifteen years 
ago, the armies of no fewer than half a dozen governments were ravaging 
soviet territory, without any excuse that any of them can put up before 
in international tribunal, without even a declaration of war, doing immense 
lamage to what had never ceased to be, technically, a “ friendly power **. 
And for this aggravated assault and colossal destruction no compensation 
iias yet been paid. If combined invasion has lately become less likely, 
^ere is still fear of a particular invasion, as well as of a commercial 
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Embargo, or an economic boycott, or even a cordon aanitaire to prevent 
the spread of the bacillus of communism ! This apprehension has, from 
the first, lent a strategic object to the planning. It has seemed of vital 
importance that, whilst the rapitalist governments were divided among 
themselves, and ^whilst they had still not recovered from the losses of the 
Great War, the USSR should make itself substantially independent of 
the outer world, not only in all the means of waging modern warfare, but 
also in all indispensable commodities. Hence the exceptional concentra- 
tion of the First Five-Year Plan on the opening of new mines, oil-fields, 
hydro-electric plants, iron and steel works, the construction of strategic 
railways, or the doubling of track through economically undeveloped 
districts, and generally on a rapid expansion of the “ heavy industries ”, 
by me-iiis of wliich things can b(‘ made, or troops can be transported, 
instead of seeking directly to in<,*rease the making of the household com- 
modities desired by the jioople.^ 


The Derelopmeni of Technical Education 

Moreover, tbr whole d(‘velopment of industrialisation, and the 
mechanisation of agriculture, together with the increasing demands of 
an immense* population ever more* awakening to cultural needs, necessitate 
the devotion of a constantly iucn‘asing portion of tlie nation's means to 
fechni<*al ediu'ation, and indeed, to education of every kind. The Plan 
is accordingly called upon, if only as an economic necessity, to provide 
each year for inon* schools and colleges, more teachers and professors, 
iTion* scientitic re.searchers and inventors. Industry itself couhtantly calls 
for more assistance from the scientists ; and the USSR scientists are not 
backward in demanding mure and more costly opportunities for explora- 
tion and investigati(»n of every part of the universe. I;, tact, the very 
large sums included in the Plan for scientific n*search excite the envy of 
scientists all the world over. Nor is it merely for the service of industry, 
or a.s a means of greater wealth prc»duction, that Soviet Communism 
iiLsists on educational progress. One of its finubimental jiurposes. as we 
indicate in a siib.sequent chapter,® is the raising, to a higher level of 
civilisation, by the in.strument of science, of all the races of the USSR. It 
is not without significance that the USSR is the only country in the world 
in which the public expenditure on education on the one hand, and on 
scientific research on the other, has been, throughout all the economic 
depressions of the past decade, continuously increasing. 

‘ In 19 ^ 2 . as clw where referred to, consideration.'? of high policy oi>nnoeted with 
national defence led the (lovcrnineiit of the USSR to make an iinjKirtant d»‘viation from 
tho First Five-Year IMan, in onler to avert the danger of invasion hy .Tapan. Even at 
the coat of creating a serimiH shortage of footlslulTs, the Govern inent esialdished stores of 
grain and army cH|uipnieiit along the line to the Far East, and diverted iniu h labour force 
ti» the building of additional aeroplanes, to all of wdiich a ealeulated piihlieity was 
This action is liclicved to have nverl«Hl, or at least indefinitely post|>oned. an invasion from 

Manehuria. * , . 

* Chapter XI. in l*art II.. “ Scieiu'e the Salvation of Mankind. 
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Public Health and Housing 

Nor can the Soviet Government afford to starve the social services on 
wliich the health and productive power of the people depend. Thus, the 
authorities have to scrutinise the draft Plan to see that eilbugh is provided 
for additional dwellings for the steadily increasing population ; for more 
and more hospitals and maternity centres and for an illimitable supply of 
trained doctors and nurses ; for a constantly increasing care of the chil- 
dren ; and for the development of every kind of social insurance. As 
with Public Education, the sums allocated to all these services have been 
increasing year by year, by leaps and bounds, calculated to reduce to 
despair the Finance Minister of any capitalist community. 


The Provision of Adequate Reserves 

Nor is this all that has to be looked for in the provisional Plan. The 
Plan can never be of the nature of an astronomical prediction, assured of 
a full and exact fulfilment. Quite the contrary. It can b(^ fores(^en that 
no part of the Plan will be precisely fulfilled ; at any rate, not to the 
extent, at the time, and with exactly the consequences that the optimistic 
proposals of particular enterprises, or of the experts of Gosplan itself, may 
have led the Government to believe. And every failure to realise, with 
precision, any one of the projects of the Plan, whether the failure is by 
excess or by deficiency, will entail consequences on other parts of the 
Plan. 

The most obvious of these failures to realise the results projected in 
the Plan may be the ? under-production of particular factories or other 
industrial enterprises. Nothing is done, as an ingenious Frenchman has 
observed, without “ deficiency, damage and delay There will certainly 
be accidents, great or small, which, in particular mines or electric plants, 
factories or oil-fields, will stop the work, wholly or in part, for hours or 
days, whilst the greater part of the costs run on. One or other st^ction 
of the machinery breaks* down, and cannot be instantly repaired. There 
are frequent shortages of supplies, either of materials or of components, 
which lessen the year’s output. The staff actually at work, whether of 
skilled workmen or of unskilled, or of this or that kind of technician, is 
seldom continuously up to the full establishment. There may be excep- 
tional absences from sickness, or from w'orkers “ leaving the job ” to 
wander off elsewhere. More frequently than not, there is a positive in- 
ability to obtain the desired workers, either because men of this or that 
particular kind of skill are not to be found, or because the available supply 
of unskilled labour run]S short. There may oven l>c occasional stoppages 
from spasmodic short strikes, which the ** triangle ” — the internal arbitra- 

^ UB88 : Une NcuvdU Humaniti, par Joseph Dubois (Paris, 1932) (“ per/e, avarte, 
relord**). 
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tion tribunal — fails to avert or immediately to terminate.^ Finally there 
are the ordinary shortcomings of “ the human factor The director or 
manager makes an “ error of judgment The specialist or the foreman 
perpetrates mistakes. The manual workers, male or female, are not fully 
trained and ne>^er perfectly competent. We can see that the seven or 
eight People’s Commissars, to whom severally the supreme control of all 
the industries of the USSR is committed, do not have an easy task in 
straightening out the difliculties that are perpetually being reported to 
them. If a factory, or even a whole trust or combine, continually fails 
to produce the required output, or persistently exceeds its permitted 
costs, its administration will presently be ruthlessly overhauled, its 
managerial staff may find itself dismissed cr demoted ; and if no adequate 
improvrement occurs, the worst plants may be summarily closed down, 
the necessary production l)eing sought in enlargements of more successful 
(Uiterprist^s, or in the establishment of new oiies.^ So far as the General 
Plan is concerned, it is clear that allowance must be made, by means of 
an adecpiate discount off all estimated output totals, for an inevitable 
average of shortcomings. 

But there will ••(‘rtainly b(‘, from time to time, other and more serious 
(‘ontingem ios, which would fatally dislocate the Plan, if provision were 
not made by way of rc.servcs. Famine or pestilence ; war, or (as in 1932) 
urgent d<‘feiisive measures calculated to ward off a threatened invasion, 
may play havoc witli thr vaticiiuitions of the ablest and best informed of 
planners. Much smaller calamities will cause deficiencies, each of which 
will upset many oth(*r calculations. An indispensable feature of wise and 
prudent forecasting is, accordingly, a deliberate planning for shortages 
caused by losses, failur(*s and calamities of all kinds, as well as for surpluses 
caused by “ over-fidtilment The ideal would be to make provision at 
(‘Very point for a surj)lus over the actual requirements oi the year equal 
to the greatest recorded deviation from the normal during a series of years 
past, and for an appropriate disposal (including provision for a continually 
renewed storage) of that contingent surplus. The most certain of such 
deviatioiis is the periodical failure of the harvesf. or the “ bumper croj) ”, 
in one or otlu'r part of the country. Here the planners are helped by the 
existence of .statistics of the yield per hectare in previous years, which 
afford a reasonable indication of how great the local ri'serve of each kind 
of foodstuff ought to be. But. whether by way of substitution or by that 

^ In every estiiblishraent nn ad hoc arbitration tribunal is instantly crtlleii 
conHinting of one representative t>f the innnageinent, one of the workers (the local trade 
union .secretary), and the loeal secTctary of the Communist Varty. This almost always 
settles the dispute, but either |>arty had a right of appt'al to the People\s Commissar of 
l^fiibour, and now has to the All-Union Central Commit tot* of Trade I nions (AUCCrTL). 

■ When ineom|H‘tent o|)eratton of a factory lH*oomes too glaringly obvious, the soviet 
i\uthoritiuH swoop down with draeonie ptmalties, not only dismissing the luckless director, 
but sometimes putting him in jirison. The foel-ory then on as Is'fore under new 
direction {Hussia's Iron^Agc, by W. JI. Chaml>erlin, mSo, p. 08 ). A striking instance of the 
(daborate invttsiigation maclo in such cases is given in Working for the Soviets, by W. A. 
Hukeyoer, 1032, pp. 166-188. * 
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ot a specific reserve, the perfect plan must include provisions for every 
kind of deviation from prophecy.^ 

Moreover, changes in the Flan may be made in subsequent years 
merely because it becomes apparent that more can be accomplished in 
the aggregate than had been contemplated ; or, on the other hand, 
because the popular demand for particular commodities unexpectedly 
declines. Thus, in the second and third years of the First Five-Year 
Plan, there was added to it, not only the creation of a new combined coal 
and metallurgical base in the Urals, but also the construction of a score 
or more of gigantic new factories that had hardly been thought of in 
1928.* What is always involved in such changes is the establishment 
of a new balance between the production of materials and components, 
the available labour force duly provided with purchasing power, and the 
utilisation of both of these factors in additional production of commodities 
or services, of which, by the presence of the additional purchasing power 
in the hands of the people, the sale is well assured.* 


Finance 

The trouble is that no government, and no planning commission, ever 
has in view sufficient means to provide completely for all tliat is desirable 
— ^just as the world’s aggregate of capitalist entrepreneurs has not. This 
is not, as it should be needless to say, a difficulty of money or currency, 
coinage or credit. The most expert planners, instructed by tlie most far- 
seeing government, if it is unable or unwilling to obtain a foreign loan, 
cannot honestly plan the allocation during the year, to specific projects, 
of an amount in the aggregate exceeding the output of commodities and 
services that the community can produce within the year. Wliat the 
government can do, with sufficient notice, is to transfer any portion of 
the available labour force, plant and materials from the margin of one 
kind of production to the margin of another : and so, within the aggregate, 

1 The authors of the Fir^t Five-Year Plan expressly stated that “ in our projects 
there are sufficient reserves, and in the plan system sufficient * give to enable us to make 
any unavoidable corrections of the parts without, at tlie same time, altering the whole ; 
thus we shaU finally secure the market equivalent which we need ” {Thf Five- y'ear Plan 
(in Russian), vol. ii. p. 47, quoted in Economic Planning in Soviet Russia, by Boris Brutzkus, 
1035, p. 131). 

* Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five-Year Plan (Gosplan, 1033, p. 5). 

* It reveals a curious ignorance of how, in capitalist industry, planning is actually 
conducted to find some theoretical critics insisting that there can be no planning for 
changes. What would Mr. Henry Ford or Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, say to 
the following ? ; 

** To be^ with, a planned economy involves the rejection of aU allematives save the 
one which is actuaUy adopted, A planned society which * plans for change ' is, in fact, a 
contradiction in terms. Either the plan is sound or it is unsound : cither it admits of 
alteration, or it does not. If it does not allow for the improvemenU of technique, changes 
in demand, variations in the volume and composition of the population, it suffers somi 
inherent weakness from the very beginning. If it does allow for such changes it is not a 
plan at all, but an aspiration *’ (OM, Unemployment and Capitalism^ by T. fi. Gregory. 
^1933. p. 289). 
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and often even within the current year, vary the several kinds of products 
to a considerable extent. But unless the government can somehow increase 
the aggregate output, the amount of this is the limit beyond which*its 
planning will be^ nugatory. There is accordingly, during the preparation 
of the Plan, always a struggle between the planners on the one hand, and 
the whole group of advocates for specific commodities or services on the 
other ; and, finally, a struggle among themselves of partisans of the various 
products, as to which of them shall be increased, whilst otliers have thereby 
to be decreased in amount. 

But, after the Plan has been adopted and put in operation, a clever 
government can get a little “ play ”, by means of which the unforeseen 
deviations from the Plan may be prevented from causing a breakdown, 
or even from requiring any immediate alteration in the Plan w^hich might, 
for the moment, be inconvenient. Besides using, as a temporary cushion 
against the jolts of these deviations, the people’s current deposits in the 
state savings bank, the Finance Minister can regulate at his will the issue 
of paper roubles in payment of wages. This way, liowcver, lies inflation, 
with its inevitable rise in the prices of all the commodities and services 
not rigidly coiitrolle<i . And inflation, as the iSoviet Government is fully 
aware, amounts to a disguised cut in everybody’s wages, which has hitherto 
been regarded as an olqectionable form of taxation, thougli om* found to 
be less injurious in an eqiialitarian community, in wliich there is no great 
(liffcTcnce in individual incomes, and an absence of incomes that are 
unearned. A preferential expedient to which the Soviet Government 
usually resorts is an internal loan. This has the incidental advantage of 
attracting back some of the paper currency already issued a.s wages and 
salaries, and thereby lessening the currency inflation, whilst it permits the 
(foverninent, without inflicting actual hardship, to lessen Mie production 
of those commodities and services on wdiich the wages and salaries invested 
in the loan would otherwise have been expended. Apart from the 
<*xpedient of an internal loan, the government is driven simply to make, 
in the course of the year, the consequential adjustments in the plan that 
every unforeseen deviation inevitably necessitates in one direction or 
another. If at any point prod\iction falls short of anticipation the govern- 
ment must receive the earliest possible information, so that it may post- 
pone or diminish the expenditure of labour and the use of plant on some- 
thing that may be, for the moment, mo.st easily dispensed with. In this 
way additional productive forces can he diverted to increase the output 
of a substitute for the eomniodity or service in wdiich there is developing 
a deficit. Similarly if by some happy conjunction production of a par- 
ticular commodity or service is developing tow-ards a surplus — or if there 
are signs that the public demand is changing, so that less than was expected 
will be asked for by the consumers or users — a timely <liversion of pro- 
ductive forces to another point can bo made in reinforcement of some 
threatened short supply. This, in fact, is what goes on in the USSR 
continuously throughout the year, very much as it does in the vast aggre- 
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gate of varied enterprises of Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited. 
Possibly the USSR has an advantage in its more complete supply of 
relevant information. The monthly, weekly and even daily reports that 
pour in upon Gosplan from every one of the enterprises in tlie USSR, have 
to be systematically digested, and all possible inferences promptly drawn 
from them as to eventual surpluses and shortages in particular com- 
modities and services. The perpetual changes in tlie fac^tors that make up 
the weather, for which nearly all governments now inaiTifain extensive 
meteorological offices, are nowhere observed and recorded in the minute- 
ness, variety and extent with which the Soviet GovcTiiment detects and 
counteracts the changes in the economic sky, covering one-sixth of the 
habitable globe, of which it has to take cognisance. The industrial 
activities in every branch of production wax and wane according to the 
current fluctuations in supply and demand. 


The Final Plan 

We now ask the reader to assume that all the decisions on policy liave 
been made, and that the provisional Plan has been proj)erly balanced 
and completed. Gosplan now submits it for consideration, through the 
several commissariats and other centres, to all the enterprises and organisa- 
tions whose proceedings for the ensuing year it will govern. Eiu’h centre 
transmits it through the provincial and district bodies, down to every oiu* 
of the establishments affected. In each factory or otlice the part of th(» 
Plan relating to that establishment is not only t‘xLaustively i‘Xiimined by 
the directors and managers and heads of departments, but also submitted 
to the whole of the workers concerned, through their various factory or 
office committees, production conferenciis and trade union meetings, at 
which the quotas assigned to the particular establishiiumt becoiiu^ the 
subject of protracted discussions and debates. All sorts of suggestions 
and criticisms are made, which are considertjd by the forenum and managers, 
and finally transmitted ty Gosplan with the director's own rejmrts thereon. 
Very often, during the last few years, the worknuui's nu'etitigs have sub- 
mitted a counter-plan, by which the establishment would be conimittetl 
to a greater production than the Provisional Plan had proposed,* to la* 
attained cither by more strenuous or raon* regular efforts on the part of 
the workers, or by means of economics in the use of material or com- 
ponents, or by a lessened breakage or creation c)f .scrap, or by some saving 
of time permitting the working up of a greatt^r amount of material than 
had been contemplated.® The counterplans thus submitted, tog(*th(T with 

' These “ counter-plans”, produced by cntbuHiastic bodies of wf^rkers, have, like I bo 
achievements of ” socialist competition ”, to lie Hcrutiniscd with cool realism. It is some- 
times overlooked that machinery may l>c driven too hard, so that the inereaHed output 
presently results in calamitous breakdown, which not only sto{>H production hut also 
involves considerable outlay on repairs. 

* So enonnous is the volume of work, and so protracted the discuHsion, that the actual 
lAame making the Plan oblJgattory has seldom or never been issued prior to the date of 
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all the other criticisniB and suggestions, are duly considered by the appro- 
priate departments of Gosplan in consultation with technicians and experts 
of all kinds. The Provisional Plan has then to be readjusted as a whole 
according to the decisions taken, and every part of it again brought* to 
the necessary balaiKic. It tlius becomes, at long last, the definitive or 
final Plan. Ihis is formally submitted, on the one hand, confidentially 
to the Politbureaii of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, 
and, on the other, more publicly to the Sovnarkom and to the Central 
hxecutive Committee of the U»S»SR Congress of Soviets, when it is made 
law by decree. Siicli a dec^rce, apart from special authority for particular 
deviations, gove.rns ev^ry people s commissariat, every trust and service 
department and ultimately (;very <istablishment in the USSR, for the 
period to which the Plan extcnids.' 

We liav(! spok(*n of this ]H‘riod as one year. This is the minimum 
period lor which any Plan must provide that is largely dependent on 
agricultural production, and on the effect, upon industry and transport, 
of t he suc(^(‘ssion of summer lieat and winter ice. But as constructional 
works take several years to come into working operation, it was decided 
in 1927 to ('xttmd the Plan, as <*on]pletely as possible, to a period of 
five, and for purjioses such as electrical development, even of fifteen 
years. This (‘xtension of the plaiiiiing has more than a statistical utility. 
It has fulfilh'd Lenin's desire for sometliing on which an appeal to 
the people might be made, a slogan which should arouse their energy, and 
concentrate it on a single object. The First Five-Year Plan,. and its sub- 
stantial fulfilment within four ami a quarter years ; and the Second 
Five-Year Plan, with its promise of increased provision of commodities 
fur liou-sehold con.<uinj)tioii and u.se, liuve certainly gone far not only to 

itH tM'ginriiiig : soiiu'tniic** it h many niontli.s late. Ut a5.sume that provisional 

iiiNtnietuMi.s an* i.Nsiif-tl to h unterprise, informing its management what will be the 
miniiniiiii retjiiireil of it. or \%hat reiluctioii or change of its accustomed work wiU be 
ordcrcil. The exact months «»( all the various stages of the preparation of the Second 
Five* Year Plan, from Pel^riiary to IVcciiiIkt. arc given in Dr. Hugh Daltons chapter, 
entitled ** A CSciicral \ iew of the Soviet Economy iii Tudvt Studifs in .s’onVV Bu^sia, 
edited by Margaret t\»le, lUT.l. p. ’JO. « 

‘ Thli.*^, it may not unfairly U* said that The social ceoimmic Plan , . . was not 
thought out and KU|H‘rimpow‘d by a few |H*ople at the top. It gri‘W up gradually in the 
course of years -after the first elo* tritieation plan so strongly advocated by Lenin as the 
natural result of the union of two forces, the inhen»nt nature of the socialist economy and 
the practical iiccc.HsitM's of tlie situalit»n. The tirst draft Plan is merely lentati^e and 
provisicmal. sav the tlosplan authorities. It i.s subject to thorough discus.sion. critical 
cxaininatioii. ri'vision and .'iineiidmciit in accordance ^Mth the proposals made by the 
central and local ImhIu’s. public and bll^iness organisations, and the millions of workers in 
each rcsjHH'tive district and f.actory. They rejwirt that the imjKirtanee of this^loeal plan- 
ning work, ami llu* niinilnT of |K‘ople parlieipating in it. inerca.sc8 yearly. Ihe Han of 
national eeonoinv in tlu* LSSU is a plan of the millions. The millions draw it up. carry it 
out, and closely watch the course of its fulfilment. Phis is the basis of success of planned 
economy ; this is the fiiiulamental lulvantage of the soviet system of economy. Ihus the 
Plan provides the iimsst's with nion' than a coiicnde aim and a unifying slogan. 
them opiMTtiinitics for developing their initiative '* {In /*/<«'<• <»/ Profit, by Harry h. Ward, 
1933, pp. Ifi3-104). The importance of this Ming that tlio workers thcmselve« share m 
the planning is emphasised in Pnnriplejf of Kronowic J'Uinning, by G. D. H. Cole, 1935, 
chap, xil., “ Planned Kcoiiomy and Workers' Control ”. 
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create a popular understanding of the problems and projects of the 
Soviet Government, but also to secure for them public acquiescence and 
support. 

^Substantially, however, Gosplan plans for one year, with a preliminary 
survey over the four following years. The Plan is hypothetically com- 
pleted for each of the five years ; but the statistical forecasts, and 
particularly the assumptions as to policy, for the years after the first are 
made with progressively smaller confidence. In fact, the Plan is per- 
petually being revised at particular points, almost from the start, according 
to the contingencies that occur, the new information that is received and 
the changes that are thereby necessitated. Once a year the revision is so 
extensive and complete as to amount almost to a remaking of the Plan. 
The formulation, at the end of each quinquennium, of an entirely new 
Plan, serves principally as the opportunity for a new appeal ; that is to 
say, as a fresh stimulus or incentive to the whole people. 


The Efficiency of a Plamied Economy 

We do not, of course, suggest that a planned economy will necessarily 
accomplish, without error or loss, the task that it seeks to perform. It 
is, however, worth notice that — to adopt the conclusions of a recent 
observer ^ “ A planned economy develops of necessity its own type of 
efiiciency movement and its own brand of rationalisation. It requires 
cost-accounting and better management and the greatest possible co- 
ordination of processes to produce the greatest productivity at tlie lowest 
cost. The purpose of the Gosplan is to combine the maximum of pro- 
duction with the minimum of expenditure in the shortest possible time. 
The First Five-Year Plan was characterised by speed and quantity, the 
second will [in addition] be marked by quality. . . . Already results of 
the drive for efiiciency and quality can be noticed. One runs into them 
everywhere. . .' . When it comes to the wider aspects of efiiciency to 
securing a rationalisation of industry, agriculture, transportation and 
distribution in the inter&ts of the widest social well-being, the socialist 
economy has certain natural advantages. It is not limited by th(^ demands 
of profit, nor hampered by private property rights. It has not to support 
any idle class, either at the bottom nor at the top. It suffers now but 
little from sabotage and has no bill of costs for long strikes. Against this 
must be set the waste from inefficiency and bureaucratism. But this will 
have to be enormous to offset the other savings. In addition, a planned 
economy can secure the most productive distribution of credit. It can 
build the biggest and best equipped enterprises. It can use its machinery 

^ The same American observer remarks that ** the significance of the Plan is tliat it 
gives the masses . . . that which life has not had since the break-up of the Middle Ages— 
a central purpose. . . . Heretofore the social organisation has always l)otrayed the 
creative capacities of the workers, turned them towards greed and war and death. . . . 
Now a form of society appears which asks man to the greatest creative task of history ** 
lln Place of PfofU, by Ha^ P. Ward, 1933, p, 96). 
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up to the operating point of the law* of diminishing returns. Allowing for 
that, the Soviet Union can use its agricultural machinery 100 per cent, 
the United States only 40 per cent. Also a planned economy permits, 
for the first time, a scientific development of natural resources. In the 
oil-fields, for example, the spacing of the wells at proper intervals, accord- 
ing to the stratum being followed, is in striking contrast to that of the 
older wells, which are sometimes close together on either side of a boundary 
line in order to tap a competitor’s flow. Similarly, a national plan for 
agriculture enables distribution of crops on a scientific basis according to 
soil and climate. Underneath all this, as the enabling fact, and therefore 
a steady stimulus to the greatest economic efficiency, is the new form of 
property, social ownership.” ^ 


The Results of Planning 

We have so far not troubled the reader with statistical or other details 
as to the results of the planned economy of the USSR. We have preferred 
to describe how the j)lanning is actually conducted, and to discuss the 
lines on whicii each successive Plan is framed. We ourselves attach the 
very smallest importance to any merely theoretical demonstration of the 
admirable results which it is assumed that the deliberate planning of all 
the economic r< lationships of a great nation must necessarily produce. 
And we give no greater weight to the merely theoretical demonstration, 
by adv(»rse critics, that any abandonment of private ownership and the 
profit-seeking motive in the organisation of industry, and in particular 
their supersession by any form of deliberately planned economy, must 
inevitably be calamitous. We decline to be intimidated by the confident 
assumption that there can be no useful substitu^^^ in deciding what shall 
be produced by any community, fur the passionless arbitrament of a 
free market ”. This arbitrament is one that no economist and no 
capitalist accept, any more than the statesman, when the supreme ends 
of national defence, public health and universal education are concerned, 
to which every civilised country now forcibly devotes no trifling propor- 
tion of the nation’s income.* 

In our opinion the only way of testing the validity of any economic or 
political hyjiothesis, whether it be called an assumption, a demonstration, 
a theory or a law, is by comparison of such an “ order of thought ” with 
the ascertained “ order of things With regard to tlie planned economy 
of the Soviet Union, wt have, as yet, found no serious attempt by any 

' Ibid. pp. 64-66. 

* How curioua aro the economists* denunciations of planning ! “ A planned society, 
as Profossor Miacs haa abundantly shown, deprives itself of all those guides to ration^ 
conduct upon which the progress of «*conomic life, in the la.si two ct'nturies, has depended 
{OM, Un^nploj/rmetU and Capitatism, by T. E, Gregory. 1933. p. 291). This is to anairo 
that the ** rational conduct •* of a nation is to leave everything to the arbitrament of the 
pro6t-0oeking oapit^iliata in oompetition with each other, turning exclusively on what 
will yield them, in their own lifetimes, the maximum of peoimiary pro6t ! » 
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western economist or statesman to put his opinion to the test of comparison 
with the facts. It is hard to believe that the outcome of a whole decade 
of preparatory “ control figures ** (1918-1927), the completion of the First 
Five-Year Plan (1928-1932), and the first two years (1933 and 1934) of 
the Second Five-Year Plan do not enable some conclusions to be con- 
fidently arrived at.^ 

Let it be noted, in the first place, that the oft-predicted bankruptcy 
and economic ruin of the USSR under the system of a planned economy 
has not taken place. On the contrary, we do not think that any candid 
student of the picture that the Soviet Union presented in 1921, when 
planning may be said to have begun, and that which it presents in 1935, 
can have any doubt of its very considerable advance in aggregate capital 
wealth. This judgment finds ample support in statistics so niiniorous 
and detailed as to be bewildering, whether they relate to tlie increase of 
such constructional enterprises as railways and canals, hydro-electric 
works and oil-wells ; or to dwellings and offices, factories, and sliops, with 
their equipment, furnishings, and current stocks of all sorts of commodities 
in the cities, on the one hand, and the household possessions, poultry and 
pigs, and stores of grain, etc., of the agriculturists on the other ; or to tlie 
individual investments of the masses in* the savings banks. There are 
to be included, in all parts of the country, the gigantic iron and steel, 
chemical and machine-making works — which, it was alleged, could not 
be even set going, and which were jeered at as monuments of folly, destined 
to stand for ages, falling slowly in ruins on the steppe, as uscl(‘ss as tlie 
Egyptian p)Taraids ! These “ pyramids ” are, to-day, as seen by countless 
witnesses, actually turning out yearly many tens of thousands of tractors 
and motor-cars, and making, literally by the hundred thousand, every 
kind of machine and every sort of commodity that formerly had to be 
imported. The railways, vastly increa.sed in length between 1913 and 
1935 arc, in this decade, the only ones in the world to show, year after 
year, increased passenger and goods tratfio habitually excec'ding the 
transporting capacity. The production and distribution of electri<! current 
goes up annually by leajfe and bounds, iiot only the (-ities and factories, 
but now actually many of the rural villages and collective farms, binng 
supplied for power and heat, as well as for light. If the readier can staial 
any statistics at all, let him coasider the following summary. ‘ The 
output of industrial production increased from 15*7 billion roubles 

1 The student will find nearly 300 pages of detailed statistics as to every hrarich of 
production in the Summary of the Fulfilment of the First Five- Year Plan far the J)evehypment 
of the National Economy of the USSR (published in Gosplan. in Pinglish, 1933. and presented 
to the World Economic Conference). He may also care to read the worst that ran be said 
in criticism of this detaildd statistical report in the Revue de Deux Mowlfs, Octolier 15, 
1933, pp. 847-893, entitled “ En ITRSS : I’Atlas de sUtistiques imagininw ; les silenres 
d’un document oflRciol ”, par le Comte V. KokovtzelT. This writer suffers from the dis- 
advantage of not having been able to visit the USSR during the r»ast aevpnt<»rn years, 
and thus sec with his own eyes the transformation of which he denies the existence 1 
Much more valuable is the careful analysis of the sUtistics in Dae KxpeHmerd der Industrie- 
planung in der Sotvjetunion, by Dr. Robert Schweitzer, Berlin, 1934, 144 pp. 
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in 1928 to 34*3 billion roubles in 1932 (calculated at prices prevailing in 
1926-1927), wliich represents 218*5 per cent of 1928. The volume of 
industrial production in 1932 exceeded the pre-war level more than three- 
fold, and exceeded the level of 1928 more than twofold. The First Five- 
Year Plan as a vdiole was fulfilled (in four and a quarter years) to the extent 
of 93*7 per cent as far as the gross output of industry is concerned.” ^ 
Viewed in comparison with other nations that suffered from the Great 
War, and measured either by capacity to produce or by the aggregate of 
commodities and services distributed, there seems no doubt that the 
material progress of the USSll,yVom the exceptionally low level to which it 
had been reduced in 1921, has not only been enormous, but has even been 
proportionately greater than that of any other country. In fact, the 
Soviet Union has quite obviously grown richer in the very years in which 
most, if not all, other (ioimtries have grown poorer. 

Out of the mass of testimony as to the great advances made under the 
First Five-Year Plan, we take no Bolshevik statement but the brief sum- 
mary by the able Russian economist w^ho is the most persistent and most 
energetic opponent of all the economic experiments of Sovi(‘t Communism. 
Dr. Boris Brutzkus records in 1935 that “ the superfic ial successes achieved 
in the construction of the heavy industry are remarkable. The basic 
supply of energy to the economic system was expanderl by the construction 
of a s(‘ri(is of pow'cr stations. New coalfields were developed outside the 
Donets Basin, in particular the enormous coalfield of Kuznetsk (Western 
Siberia) ; (lej)o.sits of coal in the Urals, of brown coal near Moscow, and 
of peat, were exploited. This made it possible to decentralise industry 
without, at least proportionately, increasing the dej)endence of industry 
oil coal supplies from the Donets Basin. The iron indu.stry showed a 
notal)le expansion ; here most emphasis was laid upon the development, 
on a great scale, of the ilagnitogorsk-Kuznetsk expansion. A(‘cording to 
the Five-Year Plan the capacity of blast furnaces in operation was to 

* Sunnnary of the Fuijilmftit of the First Five-Year Plan (Ciosplan. 19.33). It i.s, we 
suggest, sheer prejiulire to protend that the statistics of the VSSli an,' to la? disMieved, 
because, like all other publie statistics in the world, thej^are eoiiipded an<l published by 
the goveriiineiit concerned. In (net, they command greater credence than the published 
statistics of any other g<»vernment. U'eause, in the I'SSH. they form the basis of all 
eeonomie aiul Knuncial action, which, if it were taken upon “ cooked figures must 
inovitablv re.sult in paUuit failun*. They may U' eoin|)ared in this resjxTt \Mth the Budget 
fort'casU of the llritish ('haiieellor of the Exchequer, which, although never jH'rfect, have, 
in the g<>vernmeiit's tiwn inten'st, to lx; as accurate as can 1 h' contrived, as any mtetake 
or falsilicat ion would U,* inevitably n'vealed at the end of the year. Soviet st.itisf ics nave 
their peculiar defecds, us have those of other eounlries. In an an^a so vast and •*(> divers© 
as tho USSIl — as in the U.S.A. — there cannot In* |x'rfeet accuracy in the vital statistics 
of the whole population. We cannot Ixdiove that every birth and every death through- 
out all Silieria can poasibly lx» registered, any more titan every birth and every death 
throughout tho whole of the United Slates. In the USSR publication'* then* is often an 
inadbquale discrimination liotween tho actual statistics of conqdcted years and mere 
estimates for the current year, which is apt to inisleatl the urntary reader. There is 
also a freqa^^nt uiiseiiuititie use of jKTcentages of increase, irn'sjH'otive of the magnitude 
of tho amounts. In pro|>ngandiMt .statements there is an optimistic selection of themcMt 
favourable statistics. But none of these minor defects iiiijiairs the accuracy of the statistics 
themselves. 
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increase from 20,000 cubic metres to 36,800 cubic metres, or 84 per cent ; 
and the areas covered by Martin furnaces from 4630 square metres to 
6421 square metres, or 39 per cent. The engineering industry was 
developed on an especially imposing scale ; there hardly remain machines 
so complex that they cannot be built in Russia. After the U.S. A. Russia 
has the greatest tractor industry in the world, whereas before the Five- 
Year Plan the Russian production of tractors was quite insignificant. A 
great chemical industry was hardly existent before the war. According 
to the calculations of Professor Prokopovich, the value of the original 
capital of Russian industry amounted in 1928 to 3700 million roubles in 
pre-war prices, while at the end of the Five-Year Plan it amounted to 
8134 million roubles ; thus capital increased by 120 per cent. In spite 
of all the reservations which have to be made in connection with such 
computations, these figures do give an idea of the magnitude of the capital 
investments into industry.” ^ 

At the same time, whilst the volume of production of nearly every 
commodity was vastly greater in 1932 than it was in 1927-1928 — some- 
times fourfold — it has to be recorded that it was, in many important pro- 
ducts, considerably below what had been anticipated in the Plan. The 
planned production was realised eventually, but not in 1932. In the 
generation of electric power ; in the output of pig-iron and steel and 
copper ; in the production of bricks, cement and sawn timber ; and above 
all in superphosphate and nitric acid, it proved to take two or three years 
longer to raise the output to what had been required for 1932. If, as is 
claimed, the Plan was, as a whole, fulfilled in 1932 to the cxtfuit of 93‘7 
per cent within 4^ years, this was due to the much more rapid develop- 
ment of production in other fields. 

This demonstrable advance in material wealth does not imply that the 
average income enjoyed by each inhabitant of the USSR, and perhaps 
not even the total national income of the country as a whole, has yet 
reached the amount of that of Great Britain or the United Statens. Still 
less does it prove that the remarkable progress in capital wealth of the 
USSR since 1921 has bec«L due to the adoption of a planned economy. It 
might, indeed, be cited as one more instance of the rapidity with which a 
virile people can, whatever the system of society, make good the material 
devastations of war. But communists arc quick to point out, with com- 
plete accuracy, that the increase in capital wealth, and that of the com- 
modities and services actually provided, afford conclusive proof of the 
contention that the adoption of a planned economy upon an equalitarian 
basis ” is, at any rate, not incompatible with such an increase. 

The candid student may, indeed, consider that the statistics are less 
conclusive, with regard to the income (measured in commodities and 
services) actually enjoyed by the average household in the USSR, than 

^ Eeoncmic Planning in Soviet Bussiaf by Boris Brutzkus, 1936, pp. 198-199; quoting 
Tks Planning Scheme and the Pcfulls of the Five- Year Plan, by Professor Prokopovich, 
Paris, 1934, p. 95. 
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with regard to the aggregate capital wealth. People in the USSR were, 
at any rate until recently, still conscious of scarcity ; queues, although 
rare in 1934, have not yet completely ceased ; ^ and there are alw^iys 
witnesses who a^ert that the experience of scarcity is actually more acute 
than it was at some previous period. Further scrutiny shows, however, 
that in the villages, the popularly remembered time of greater abundance 
always relates to the year of some particularly good harvest, which those 
of 1930 and 1933 have at least equalled in the aggregate. Similar memories 
in Moscow and other cities relate to the short period when the nepmen 
contrived temporarily to get hold of exceptional stocks, not simultaneously 
of everything, but alternately, of this and that commodity. Contem- 
porary descriptions of home conditions among the peasants of tsarist times, 
right down to 1914, do not indicate that any large proportion of them 
habitually ate meat, or knew the luxuries of butter and sugar ; or had 
anything left to spend on clothing or amusements. With regard to housing 
accommodation, it is clear tliat a large proportion of the workmen in 
Moscow', and in such a factory centre as Ivanovo, in 1914 dwelt in cellars 
or in primitive barrack dormitories an»l were far from the luxury of having 
on an average, cvimi one room per family : so that it is hard to believe that 
the overcrowding has actually increased ! Making all allowances, however, 
we might easily imagine tliat little increase could be sliowm over 1913 in 
the average quantity of foodstuffs actually consumed by many an adult 
workman in the USSR. But any such depressing supposition would be 
subject to very large exceptions. The great mass of poor pi‘asants 
(beduiaki) are certainly, in all the years of average or over-average harvests, 
getting much more to eat than they did before the war, when they were 
harried by the landlord, the tax collector and the usurer.- The children 
and the sick are every w’hore very mucli better aided for in all respects 
than at any previous perio<l. The wdiole tw’cnty million adult w’orkers in 
the faj'torios are ensured a relatively gcuxl dinner daily at an exceptionally 
low price. These tlirec classes alone t'ornprise at least one-half of the 
W’liole population. We may quote on tin* subject Uie very restrained 
conclusions of a competent observer. Mr. Maurice Hindus, in his suni- 

^ WV muHt. however. tliat i|ue\icv<* lio not necessarily imply short supply. There 

are. in the TSSK, eonstaiit queues nt the i>i»st oftires when* the supply is unlimited. A 
queue will arise, whatever the supjily, wheneM^r pun’hasers .irrive at a greater rate than 
they rail b** dealt with. Even if supply is unlimited, a queue of as many as 48 persona 
will form in an hour, whenaer each purelmser takes five minutes to te served (which is 
expeditious for Moscow), whilst others arrive at the rate of one per minute. 

• “ One of the reasons why a eomi»aratively small amount of agrieultural protliiee 
finds its way to the market is that the ix*asants own lonsumption of their produee has 
increased. In pre-war days, although Hussia w'as accounted one of the principal granaries 
of Phirope, the actual piwiacers of Russian grain, the peasants who form the majority of 
the Hussian {Kipulation. umnl to go hungry. . . . After the revolution . . . there was an 
improvement in the nutritive conditions of the |M*asant jxipulation. . The Rushan 
pcasanta h%VA . . . ahantlone^l iheir compulsory vegetarianism : this writer testifi^ 
that they now eat very much miUt' meat and butter than tefnre (fTroiiowiic Trends^ifi 
Sm^Ut Russia, A, YugoV, 1930 . pp. 123 - 127 ). This tesliiiiony is all the more imprewivo 
in that it is given by an adversary of the Soviet Government, and a severe critic of pUa- 
ning. 
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mary of the results in 1933 of the First Five-Year Plan, writes as follows : 
‘‘ For purposes of correctness and without presuming to be mathematically 
precise, I would divide Russian life at the present moment into the following 
sections : consumption, or the standard of living in terms of material 
satisfaction ; construction, or the process of developing inSustry ; culture, 
or education, hygiene, refinement of manners, and civilised diversions ; 
psychology, or the reconstruction of the human personality. If one were 
to express the condition of each of these in U^rms of curves, one would 
note that the consumption curve has been steadily declining [he means, 
in comparison with the brief halcyon days of the supplies of the nepmen 
in the cities during 1922-1924] but that the construction, culture and 
psychology curves have been steadily ascending.” We must not assume 
that Mr. Hindus regards the deliberate allocation made by the First Five-- 
Year Plan as having erred in not allowing a larger share to “ the standard 
of living in terms of material satisfaction ”, at the cost of allotting 
less to the four other curves. We think, moreover, tliat lie would 
be far better satisfied with the results of the past two years (1934- 
1935). 

We do not ourselves presume either to agree with or to differ from 
this summary. We do not feel that we have the materials for judgment. 
But it is evident that the enormous over-capitalisation, as the financier 
would call it, in agricultural machinery involved by the liquuhition of 
peasant ignorance by collective farming, and in the direct education of 
of the children, must have made the First Five-Year Plan a Self-Denial 
Plan, to the extent of obliging Mr. Hindus to describe the citizens of the 
USSR as if they were the most richly cultured and the poorest fed pt'ople 
in the vrorld ! The Soviet Government, which had the responsibility of 
deciding annually on the allocation of resources by th(^ State JManning 
Commission, may well have something to say in defence of its decision. 
There are ends more important than additional food supplies for immediate 
consumption. Even Adam Smith held that “ defence was more than 
opulence ”. If, as some critics declare, the stringency was intensified in 
the last two years of the Plan (1931-1932), we may note that this w^as 
just when the government deemed it necessary, in the national int(‘rest, 
to accumulate stores of food along the line to the Far East, and to divert 
a large amount of labour force, with intentional publicity, to the building 
of aeroplanes and the making of munitions ; avowedly with the intention 
of warding off an expected declaration of war by Japan. What economist 
will venture to say that this decision was unjustified? Whether the 
allocation in the Plan was so far defective as to be injurious to In^alth 
may, from the standpoint of the community, perhaps he tested by its 
effect on the death-rate. “ Infant mortality rates ”, we are told by no 
less an authority than Sir Arthur Newsholme, “ form a sensitive index of 
domestic sanitation, and of personal hygiene and care. ... In European 
^Russia the infant mortality per 1000 births in 1913 was 275 ; in 1927, 
186 ; in 1930, 141 . . . which indicates a great improvement in personal 
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hygiene since the Revolution.” ^ There seems to be no doubt that, in 
spite of a local rise in mortality in a few areas during certain months of 
1931-1932, amounting to a tiny percentage of the whole (as the result, as 
we have explained in our section on the Collective Farm,* less of any 
failure of crops^than of the refusal of peasants to sow or to reap), the 
general death-rate and the infantile mortality rate for the USSR as a 
whole have continued to decline, year by year, at the rate actually greater 
than in most other countries in the world. This statistical fact, however, 
does not stop the complaints of the Moscow households about scarcity, 
which are eagerly picjked up and repeated by uncritical tourists and the 
Riga newspaper correspondents. None of these critics seems to realise 
that the continuaTice ot an expcirience of scarcity, of which many a house- 
hold in the USSR (complains, does not imply in itself any diminution in the 
aggregate income, of the community, or even any lessening of the total supply 
of the various commodities that the consumers, furnished with steadily 
i ncreasing purchasing power, are anxious to buy. In mercy to our readers, 
we confine ourselves to oru* outstanding example. There is, for instance, 
a constant scarcity of leather boots and shoes. Is this due to any shortage 
of supplv" ? In 1913 (wlieu, we may add, there were practically no boots 
or shoes imp<*rted, except the statistically negligible purchases of the 
wealthy aristocracy atid the diplomatic circle, who ordered from Paris or 
London) ^ we n^ad, “ Russia manufactured in factories 17 million pairs of 
boots, but in 1931 the. iigure rose to 76*8 million pairs. In 1913 Russia 
manufactured 27 million pairs of rubbers ; in 1931 the number had grown 

* Iit(t Mulicinr, hy Sir Arthur Newshoiiiio arnl J. A. Kingsbury, 1933, pp. 202-203. 

® III. in Part I., ‘‘ Man as a Producer ” ( * The Collective Farm ”)• 

^ Tlie lliissian statistu's of irnjiorts for 1913-1914 did not consider boots and shoes 
worthy of a separate reconl, Init ifnliided them, with every other commodity made of 
leather, in *' leather t;oo<ls Of these tliere w'ere imported in 1913, 118 million poods 
weight, and in 1914, S9 indli<»n pood< (a j>ood Inung a little rer one-third of a hundred- 
weight), the values being given as t»;j and oi million rouhlf'^ {Ru^ssian Year Book, 1915). 
It may he added that the eiaire export from the United Kingdom to all the countries of 
the worhl of boots and sIkk’s amounted in 1914 only to 226.184 dozen pairs valued at 
£839,133, which were' mostly sent ti> the Dominions and Colonics (StatLstical Abstract for 
the U.K.) ; so that the amount sent to the whole of Tsarist Russia must have been well 
under one million pairs, if indeed, any but the 8tatisticall>*insignificant high-priced, hand- 
made articles surmounted the jirohibitive customs tariff at all ! 

If, ns has lx‘eii suggested, the individual handicraftsmen and kustar artels produced, 
in liU I, more leather boots than tliey did in 1932, of which there is no evidence, something 
may In* added for this source of supply. 

The same calculation is put in another way by a recent w’ell-informed writer, taking 
other figun‘s. “ Prior to the war Russia produced . . . from one-tifteenth to one-twentieth 
pairs of booths {"n'r iHwson per year. The great majority of the village |x>pulation did not 
wear boots but plaited grass s1kk*s. Only the w'ell-to-do j>oasant8 possessed leather foot- 
wear. In 1932 the Soviet Union (a much smaller area than pre-war Russia] produced 
74 million pairs— nine times as many os Indore the Revolution. Nevertheless the demand 
for boots was not met. Df the 74 million pairs of boots and shot‘3 produced nearly 20 
million went to ehiUlrtMi. Nearly all ehiUlron of school age are supplied with booU through 
the Hchools. At the present time, production is at the rate of half a j>air per inhabitMit 
of the Soviet Union. This is ten times as much as Udoft' the war, but it is still insufficient. 
Not only tlie workers but even the p<‘asaiit-s want to have (and many of them already have) 
several paire of footwear for working, holidays, cte.” {Supply atui Trade in the USSB^ by 
W. Nodol, pp. 165-166). 
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to 65*9 millions.” Yet leather boots and shoes and even goloshes are, it 
is said, as difficult to buy as ever ! Another household requisite in con- 
stant scarcity is soap. In 1913 Russia manufactured 91,000 tons of 
soap ; in 1931 she manufactured 189,000 tons (all of which was issued to 
Russian housewives) and yet the demand far exceed^ the supply.” ^ 
We could quote similar statistics, which would only make the reader 
dizzy, with regard to article after article, of which it can be shown that, 
year by year, a much larger quantity per head of population is actually 
being distributed to the inhcd>itantSy without in any way lessening the appar- 
ent scarcity. 

Paradoxically enough, this continued experience of a scarcity of com- 
modities and services in general consumption or use is actually a triumph 
for planned economy. The very purpose of the General Plan, as declared 
at the Fifteenth Party Congress, has always been, through iiidustrialisa- 
tion, to effect a “ decisive raising of the cultural level of both city and 
village population including particularly the three-quarters of the 
population who are women and children, and especially the backward 
strata of the population, the backward districts and the backward races. 
The awakening of these backward elements, numerically vast, and all of 
them, by the very essence of the Plan, now for the first time continuously 
provided with purchasing power, necessarily involves a great increase in 
their material wants and daily purchases. Formerly, very few" of the 
fifty or sixty million adult or adolescent peasants, and hardly any of 
their sons and daughters, ever thought of wearing leather boots. They 
wrapped their feet in coarse coverings of canvas, flax or straw (lapti). 
Now nearly every peas^int man and woman, and all their elder children, 
want leather boots ; and^ w'hat i.s more, the elders for comfort and the 
young people for smartness, they demand every year several different 
pairs of boots, appropriate to different seasons and occasions.® The 
tsarist factory production of 17 million pairs per annum has, under the 
Bolshevist Govcniment Plan, already been multiplied more than fourfold. 
Probably not until it has been further quadrupled will the average house- 
holder cease to coasider bijot.s scarce in the USSR. And the same i.s true 
with regard to sugar and soap, and in fact to nearly all other housfdiold 
commodities. Thus, notwithstanding a steadily increasing aggregate 
national income measured in commodities and services, and constantly 

* The Great Offensive^ by Maurice IlinduR, 1933, pp. 32-33. The vigitor ih struck by 
the epotlees cleanlineMs of the white >>louaes, which certainly HurpaHRcs that of the common 
apparel of countries in which soap is reputed to be more plentiful than it is in the USSK. 

■ Report of Fifteenth All-Union Party Congress, 1927. See the comments in The (heat 
Offensive, by Maurice Hindus, 1933, pp. 32-,33. 

* We owe to Mr. Allan Monkhouae an illustrative anecdote of a Commissar of Forest 
Industries. He said: **We have given the peasant a tractor instead of his wooden 
plough. We have given him a booklet showing him how to work the tractor, and on the 
cover of the booklet we have allowed our peters to show an American land worker 
operating the tractor complete with his tie and his polished boots. Our peasant says, 
* Thanks for the tractor, comrade, but where are the ties and the boots T Can you expect 
#ie to drive the tractor in lapti 7 ’ *’ 
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rising money wages, securing a steadily growing aggregate distribution of 
these commodities and services, the phenomenon of inadequately supplied 
goveminent shops and cooperative stores, in face of an ever-increasing 
purchasing power, is likely to continue for a long time. This is because, 
whenever each iAcreasing popular demand is being overtaken by increasing 
production, an indefinite number of new wants emerge, towards the satis- 
fying of which an ever-rising portion of the increased productive power 
has to be allocated by the State Planning Commission. Who can compute 
the effect of the ever-widening desire for two or three rooms per family, 
instead of the one, or much less than one, with which nine-tenths of the 
city population of Tsarist Russia contented itself ; of the never satisfied 
clamour for more clothing and better ; of the ever-rising standards 
expected in public health and public education ; of the demand for more 
hospitals and maternity centres, with an almost illimitable increase in 
the nurses and doctors serving all the villages between the Baltic and the 
Pacific ; of the desire for more schools and libraries, with endlessly more 
teachers and prof(*ssors and tc'xtbooks and scientific apparatus, over one- 
sixth of the entire land -surface of the globe ? Adapt and contrive as it 
may, the Planning (Jotii mission is perpetually finding itself at a loss 
how best to allocate, among the constantly widening range and increasing 
magnitude of the consumers (jffective demand, the always insufficient 
labour force, buildings and raw material by means of which alone this 
demand can be satisfie<l. Meanwhile no one can fail to recognise that, in 
1935, there is vastly greater plenty, in the cities and in the villages, than 
there has been at any previous time in Russian history. The shops and 
stores are (1935) now abundantly supplied, ration cards have been one 
caftor another abolish(*d, and the total retail sales are going up by leaps 
and bounds. 


Tlw WorhVfi Argnmeut about the Plan 

The western w’orld, ami ])articularly the economists and statesmen, 
Ijavo, as it seems to us, been intellectually taken aback by the First Five- 
Year Plan being actually put in operation. They have been still more 
surprised by what they have hoard of its substantial fulfilment in 1932, 
actually before the five years had expired, and by the confident launching 
of a Second Five-Year Plan for 1933-1937. on a much larger scale. We 
do not think that the stupendous experiment of a deliberate planning of 
the economic relationships of a population now approaching 170 millions 
has yet attracted as much serious attention from economic students as so 
considerable an enterprise deserves.^ 

’ We may cit-o, aa the nuwl sorioua of the economic cxftininations of the Plan, the able 
volume entidbd Plan or Plan, by Barham Wtwtton (iaS4) ; tlie chapter ** An Economist 
Looka at Planning", in Vmmptoifnient and ('apitalism, hy T. E. Gregory (1933) ; 
DU ScwjetwirtschafU ihr H’rjiea awrf ihrr neuf Kntwirktung. hy Boris Bnitzkus (1929) ; Dtr 
FUnfjakrplA und wint KrJ^lluwj, by the same (1932. m pp.). The two volumes edited 
and contributed to by Profmor F. A. Hayek. entitled n'six'ctivoly CidltctivUt Econonuc 
Planning and li^crmomic Phnning in iiovici Pussia (mainly by Boris Bnitzkus), i93|}» 
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The Alleged Impracticability 

The first reaction of the economist, as of the British banker and 
manufacturer, when they realise the magnitude and complexity of the 
soviet General Plan, and the number and variety of the eontingciicies to 
be taken into account, is to declare that the task is beyond human capacity. 
But ten years’ experience of the preparation of “ control figures ” by the 
State Planning Department, together with the actual execution of the 
First Five-Year Plan in 1928-1932, afford definite proof that such planning 
is not impossible. As we have already suggested, the process is not 
essentially different from that actually undertaken, for tlioir own enter- 
prises, in the United States and in Great Britain, by such industrial 
leviathans as the United States Steel Corporation and Imperial Cliemical 
Industries, Limited, Mr. Henry Ford and the General Electric (\jr])*)ration, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company. Measured by the value of tlie plant an<l ecjuip- 
ment in use, or by the number of persons engaged, or by the aggregatti 
volume of the commodities and services produced, th(‘ enterprises of the 
USSR are, of course, in the aggregate, vastly greater than those of any 
one British or American corporation. But they are of tlu^ same order of 
diversity and complexity as those for which the jirofit-making h'viathans 
construct, for their own purposes, plans essentially similar to tlu^ formula- 
tions of Moscow. Whether the Five-Year Plan of the USSR is equal in 
magnitude to those of a hundred of the largest capitalist combinations : 
or, if preferred, to those of a thousand of them, all put together, the six<‘ 
has a bearing upon the scale on which the planning j)rocess has to be 
organised, but lends little support to its suggested impossibility. 

The communists point out, indeed, that tin* task of planning the 
production of a whole nation is free from some of the difficult ies encountered 
in planning for a single industrial corporation, whatever its magintude. 
The Plan for the USSR need take no account of tht‘ hostile action of busi- 
ness rivals, whether they compete for raw mati'rial, for laboun^s, for 
specialist technicians, fot*bank credit or for customers. It. lias not to 
worry about possible changes in the price that the customers within tlie 
USSR will pay for their commodities and services, Is'cause tliese prices 
are, for the most part, fixed, as part of the Plan, by the gov(*rnment itself. 
Every producing unit in the USSR is free from anxiety- at any rate so 
far as the home customers are concerned — as to the market for its pro- 

deflerre attention as the most competent of the adverse statements. Perhaps we should 
mention also DU Oemeinwirtachaft, hy Ludwig Mises (second rovise<l edition, IU32 ; English 
translation, 1935), which confines itself, in all its 500 pages, ex('liiHively to a theondieal 
demolition of any planned economy, without any reference to the fact of its existence in 
the USSR daring the preceding five years ! A book published in Kussian (at Riga), and 
also in German, early in 1929, and in an English version in 1930, but evidently mostly 
written before the First Five-Year Plan bad lioen actually put in opt^ration, gives many 
economic and statistical details adverse to Soviet Communism, and has a chapU*r d«vot<*d 
to the projected planning, entitled “ Purposeful Economics and State Regulation 
(feanomU Trends in Soviet Communism, by A. Yugov, 1930, 349 pp.). 
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ducts ; if only because it is known that the whole population will be, 
throughout the whole year, in possession of a predetermined aggregate of 
purchasing power, and will therefore certainly have an “effective demand” 
for whatever it dosin s. No provision need be made for the extensive 
staff employed tin other countries exclusively on advertising, in the 
unceasing attempt to attract customers away from the products of other 
producers. Similarly, nothing need be set aside for fire or marine insur- 
ance premiums, as there can^be no wider spreading of risk than the funds 
of the community itself. There need be none of the failures of adjustment 
between tlie supply of particular kinds of materials, components or tech- 
nical skill, and the capacity immediately to absorb any or all of these 
factors, b(icause it is the same authority tliat dek^rmines how much or 
how many of eacli factor th(*re shall be produced within the year, and at 
the same time determines how much and how many of each of them so 
turned out shall during the same period be taken into use, by each of the 
various establishments. 


The IndinjifnimhiUlif of a Plan 

(Vunmunists, mon?over. point out that tlM)se who shrink back alarmed 
from the v<*ry ])ros])ect of a planned production must realise that it affords 
1 he only alternative to tlie anarchy of individual profit-seeking. It is just 
this anarchy that has given tlic modern capitalist world its devastating 
alternation of liooms aiul slumps, with its perjietiial “ reserve army ” of 
unemployed workers, swelling periodically to millions. It may be thought 
le.ss objectionable that this same anarchy jirodiices also the vast incomes 
and prodigi(JUs accumulations of the industrial millionaires, the financiers, 
ami the owners of mineraLs and urban ground-n'^^^s. alongside the con- 
tinual (‘Xistem’e of millions of families lacking the necessaries of life. It 
is plain tliat if a nation ilecides, or is somehow driven no longer to depend, 
for the direction nf its capital and for the organisation of its production, 
on tlie eompetitive struggle among the profit -st'ekers, and to cease to rely 
exc’liisivi'ly on tin* '* ])rire mechanism of a fr^e maiket. it is necessary 
that each fai'torv or other enterprise should be told what it is to produce. 
And this involves the fiirmulation of a Plan ensuring the production of 
exactly those eomnualities and stTvices that the community needs or 
desires. 

The Plan obviatcn Mh Bo<v>u^ ami Slumps 

As the. at'grei'tite ameunt of eomniodities and services required by the 
whole ooinimmit v varies only .slightly from year to year - merely mere^mg 
steadily along with the increase in popiilation and in production there 
is no room, in a planned economy, for booms or shimp. " P 
economy Uwr** ia «« motive IciMling specnlative individuals, hopeful of 
profit, to multiply factories, mines, oil-wells or sugar nulls, auto^bde 
factories or wheat fields, bt'vond what the community needs ; with th* 
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result of presently overstocking the markets, slaughtering world prices, 
and making unprofitable during the slump all production whatsoever. So 
far as production and consumption within the USSR is concerned it has 
beeh demonstrated that the Plan can be carried out with an evenness 
unaffected by the financial storms and panics of the capitalist money 
markets. 

It may seem that the least foreseeable contingency that has to be, in 
one or other way, deliberately planned for, is a change in popular demand, 
which leads to a temporary accumulation of “ bad stock But this is 
met in the USSR, as it is already in every department store in the world, 
by deliberately planning for selling off such surplus at reduced prices, a 
contingency which happens every jQsa as a matter of course in one branch 
of trade or another. The Plan is promptly adjusted in the course of the 
year, to the alteration in demand, by slowing down the production in one 
branch, and increasing to a corresponding extent the production in another 
branch of what, under planning, is one and the same community enterprise. 

As a matter of fact such popular changes of taste or fashion are, to 
some extent, themselves deliberately plaiuied in western Europe by the 
principal producing firms and advertisers, and in the USSR, in a different 
way, by the public authorities. In the Soviet Union the various scientific 
institutes, together with other research organisations directly connected 
with producing trusts or government departments, or w^ith the consumers’ 
cooperative movement, are constantly at work upon discovering what is 
the most advantageous consumption. These agencies study such ques- 
tions as the nutritive value of particular foodstuffs and the functions of 
the various vitamins ; the hygienic effects of different textile materials 
for the clothing of infants, older children and adults respectively ; the 
part played by different dyestuffs and even by particular colours ; the 
suitability of different building materials ; the effect, upon health, mental 
development and particular diseases, of different methods of working, 
different diets and different forms of recreation and amusement. These 
scientific enquiries, which are, in the USSR, carried on in an amazing 
variety, seldom issue in Itgal prescriptions or prohibitioas. But one or 
other of them is from time to time made the subject of intense popular 
propaganda in all the forms in which public opinion in the USSR is 
habitually influenced to an extent that w'estern Europe can scarcely 
imagine. Those in authority in the USSR are, like the American advertis- 
ing magnates, very definitely of opinion that both fashion and taste can 
be largely influenced by propaganda. Hence changes in the volume of 
demand are by no means so completely unpredictable as is often supposed. 
If, for instance, a scientific committee in the USSR should condemn the 
use of lipstick ” as unhygienic ; and if for any reason the Communist 
Party decided to throw all its energy into denouncing it as a “ petty 
bourgeois ” imitation of a manifestly decadent civilisation, we suggest 
that Gosplan, and the People’s Commissar controlling the production of 
lipstick, would soon find statistical grounds for lessening the output of a 
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coit^odity that people were considering inconsistent with communist 
ethics. On the other hand, it is asserted that the popular demand for 
footballs, and consequently their manufacture, have, during the last five 
years, been greatly increased as a direct result of the deliberately under- 
taken propagar^da in favour of outdoor games. Here, as elsewhere, the 
planned economy of the USSli differs widely from the unplanned economy 
of the western world. The whole science and art of commercial advertising 
depends on its ability to change the customers’ demands. On this im- 
mense business there is spent annually in the United States and Great 
Britain several liundred million pounds. Communists are not slow to 
point out that for this considerable sum the community obtains no 
assurance that the best commodities are supplanting the worst, or even 
any increase in the total consumption, but only an increase of the business 
of certain capitalist undertakings, exactly balanced by the diminution of 
the business of others. It is claimed that in the USSR such influence as 
can be exerted on popular taste or fashion is deliberately guided by a social 
purpose, which itself figures in the prognostications of the State Planning 
Department. 

Equally too, the planned economy of the USSR is unaffected by crises 
of currency or credit. It lias to fear no bank failures and no panic with- 
drawal of foreign gold. Changes in price levels caused by ups and downs 
of currencies leave the USSR unmoved. The effective operation of the 
Plan, in short, is as little (‘oncerned with the rating of the rouble in the 
markets of the world as it is with the problems of internal currency or 
credit. The oscillations of the foreign exchanges, and the ups and downs 
of foreign prices, affect it only to the relatively small extent to which the 
world price level of th(» commodities which it wishes to import, taken as a 
whole, varies at a dijjeroit rate from that of the commodities, taken as a 
whole, which it has to expoit in order to pay foi iCs imports.^ 


The Abolition of Involuntary U nemploynient 

The most important of all the achievcmejits claimed for economic 
planning in the USSR is the abolition of involuntary unemplo,\Tnent. This 
took some time to effect. In the disorganisation of W ar Communism, 
there was, naturally, a great deal of distress in the cities, through wage- 
earners losing their jobs, and between 11U7 and 1021 hundreds of thousands 
of workmen returned to their villages. Even the rapid revival of petty 
business enterprise in the cities under the New Economic Policy did not 
prevent the unemployment figures mounting up to more than two millions 
in 1925. One of the results of the adoption, in 1928, of the First Five- 
Year Plan was a steady and continuous reduction in the numbers of the 

* Such a differential variation betwtH*n tlio lf»vol of prices of primary products (which 
arc those which the USSR has to cxi>ort) and thnt of prices of manufactures (which it 
desires to import) has, in fact, characterised the past decade ; and to that extent the 
has to take cognisance of world prices; exactly as internatioually operating capit^ist 
undertakings do. , 
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unemployed. By 1929 there was actually a scarcity of labour. By 
October 1930, the unsatisfied demand for workers was so general that the 
People’s Commissar for Labour ordered the discontinuance of all benefit 
to the healthy able-bodied unemployed.^ A large proportion of the 
thousands of enterprises in the USSR have been, for tin’s past six years 
(1930-1935), continuously not able to get as many skilled operatives — 
and in many cases, for long periods, not even as many unskilled labourers 
— as they were able and anxious to take into employment at the trade union 
standard rates of wages. 

So incredible is the spectacle of a land without unemployment that 
(outside the USSR) it is still denied that it can be true. It is, for instance, 
objected that it is incorrect to say that unemployment has been abolished 
in the USSR, when there arc actually thousands of workimui wand(*ring 
about, some even taking holidays between job and job. It has l)een 
pointed out that various government departments have, during the past 
three years, combed out thousands of superfluous clerical employees, who, 
it is assumed (without any warrant), must consequently be involuntarily 
unemployed, and unable to get another situation anywhere, at a moment 
when most of the two hundred and fifty thousand colle(*tive farms are 
badly in need of book-keepers ! The steps being taken by the gov(‘rnnu'nt 
to lessen the congestion of population in Moscow and some' other cities by 
refusing permits for residing there to all persons without legitimate (*m{)loy- 
ment, are actually taken to mean that there must be s(‘rious unemployment 
in those cities, where, in fact, factories are seeking in vain for additional 


' ‘'There is no iineinployment in tho country <»f soviets" was tlie pnnnl boast of 
Trud, tho trade union journal, on Octolier 11, 1930. The folhjwin^ was the. iiiinuto of the 
People’s Commissar for^Labour of Octolior 9, 1930 : 

(1,1 Owing to the great demand in labour force in all branches of iiaticaial ccraioniy, 
all insurance offices will cease payment of nneniployment Ix^ncfits. No provision is made 
in the Budget for social insurance for payment of uneinplo^'cd lM*ne(il during the additional 
quarter, October-December 15)30. 

(2) All Labour Offices inu.st take the necessary 8t<*ps for immediate despatch of tlie 
unemployed place.s of work. This applies, in tho tir.st instance, to lliosr in receipt of 
unemployment lienefit. 

(3) The unemployed must not only Ik* assigned to such works as are indiiait^'d by their 
Bpocial qualifications, but when neces.sary, also t«> other occupations not n'quiring any 
specialised skill. 

(4) No reasons for refii.sal to accept employment must Ik* ae«K‘pled, cxei'pl that of ill- 
ness, which must be HUp|>orted by a medical certificate. Me<li(‘al certilicates ara to be 
issued to the unemployed hy tho c*omjK?Umt medical authorities. IVrsons holding such 
certificates are entitled to benefit, but tho payments shall be made from the insurHiico 
funds for temporary incapacity to work. 

(5) The heads of the departments dealing with labour and tho chairmen of t lie insurance 
funds will 1)6 held (icrsonally responsible for the strict fulfilmc^nt of the above minute. 

(6) This minute is to be pat into operation immediately by t4‘le[)hone. 

At the same time increased provision was made for converting selectc'd unskilled 
labourers into skilled craftkmen. “ Instead of the fifty million roubles that were paid nut 
in unemployment benefits in 1930, twice that sum was provided in the 1931 biidgtd for the 
training (along with maintenance allowances) of new industrial workers*’ {In Place of 
Prqfii, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 5). The soviet authorities thought this kin<l of " tmom- 
{doyment pay for training for jobs which are crying out fur competent workers ... a 
Mnainictive expense ** (iSidJ). 
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labour.^ It is even suf^^ested that the “ deprived categories ” (priests and 
monks, ex-landlords and ex-capitalists, speculators and members of the 
tsarist political police), who, if they have not taken to “ socially useful ” 
occupations, are not allowed to vote or to belong to trade unions or con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies, and who, it is assumed (also without 
warrant), must be without work and subsistence, are economically the 
equivahjnt of a large proportion of the unemployed of London or Berlin. 

All these expressions of incredulity are beside the mark. The pheno- 
menon that is common to all capitalist countries, and absent from the 
scene in the US*SR, has nothing to do with workers wandering from job to 
job ; or with seasonal workers returning home when their season’s work 
is completed ; or with men arul women taking their holiday in travel ; 
or with tin; nondescripts of the population of a great city outside any 
industrial organisation, wlio pick up a living how they can in ways too 
obscure and often too flis<‘rcditable to be even listed ; or with the industrial 
malingerers, who exist in the USSR as elsewhere, and who desire nothing 
less than to be regularly cm})loyeJ. The Soviet Government does not 
comp<*! ncojdc to work, any more than the British and American Govern- 
nu*nts do. li iny person cliooses to live without work, in order to take a 
holiday in the CVimea or to go down the Volga, no obstacle is placed in his 
way. He may, indeed, exist indefinitely in idleness by spending his 
savings or his inheritaiu'c, or living on gifts from relations and friends, 
without any h'gal proceedings being taken against him ; although, as he 
is not a producer, In* will not obtain a ration card, so that he must buy 
his meat and sugar with valuta at one of the 1300 Torgsin shops, or else, 
with roubles in the fret» market. And he may, presently, find himself 
deju’ived of a vote as a non-worker. What is asserted is, not that there 
is, in the length and breadtli of the USSR, none ibis flotsam and jetsam 
of the shores of the industrial sea. but merely tiiat there has been, since 
1930, no mass of able-bodied men or women wisliing to obtain employ- 
ment, and unablo to liiul an employer willing to engage them at wages. 
Far from subsidising unemplovmont, as so many other governments have 
been driven to do, in poor relief or social insurance benefits, the Soviet 
Government was able, in 1930, to stop all such subsidies and to proclaim 
its readiness to discover a job at trade union wage.s for every able-bodied 
worker, though not net’i'ssarily in his own city or in liis own craft. The 
only alternativi? is that the government may think it preferable to pay 
him or her a inaintenaliee allowance whilst receiving technical training for 
this or tliat skilled work. This is certainly a notable result of planned 
economy. 

It is oft.en auggesteii that this absence of involuntary mass unemploy- 
ment is merely an incidiMit of an exceptional state of things, at a moment 

' Th«^ HIoHoow Labour Plaromriit Bureau “in June of this year (1933) received 
requealB for 20,938 workers and eould supply only 3222 ; in July, 21.293 requests and 1769 
flUcKi ; in AugunU I i.l 1 1 ix'quests and 1433 filled : in SeptomlK'r. 9789 requests and 1176 
filled ” (article by John van Zaiit in Mitscow Daily Sniwi, Octolx^r 1933). • 
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when a prodigious expansion of industry is taking place ; that it will 
probably not be of long duration, and that it is certainly unlikely, what- 
ever the Plan may say, to be a permanent feature of the Soviet Union.i 
Even if this should prove to be true, it must be accounted no mean achieve- 
ment of planning to have avoided the creation of mass unemployment 
during several years of great industrial transformation. In England, in 
the absence of plan, we did not avoid periodical unemployment on a large 
scale, even in the generations when the Industrial Revolution or the early 
Victorian railway construction was at its height. In the United States 
there have been periods of acute mass unemployment over large areas at 
the time of greatest industrial expansion without plan. But more than 
the temporary cessation of involuntary unemployment is claimed for soviet 
planning. It is argued that so long as the existing system of planning 
production and distribution is adhered to, there is no reason to anticipate 
that there need ever be, in the USSR, any involuntary mass unemplo5anent 
(otherthan for brief intervals, in individual eases), whether “ technological” 
or “ cyclical ” or, with proper dovetailing arrangements, even “ seasonal 
This remarkable claim is based on the fact — apparently unbelievalilc 
by the deductive economists —that the plan itself provides, at the outset, 
for the possession of purchasing power throughout the whole year by 
every person in the country who is within any part of the collectivist 
organisation. This organisation now extends to every branch of industry, 
and (with the notable exceptions of the still remaining minority of inde- 
pendent individual peasants, together with the nomadic tribes, who pro- 
duce mainly for their own subsistence) also to every branch of agriculture. 
The aggregate number of places to be provided in industrial establishments, 
in the various governmental, cooperative, cultural and social services, 

^ “ The difficulty is that no known sysU*m had 1 kh*ii able to abolLsh uncmploynuMit — 
not even Communism — for it is now quite clear that in the last few years Russia hius been 
passing through a “ construction boom ” analogous in every respect to that expt»rienced 
in the capitalistic world ; and that, with the gradual slackening of the intensity of that 
boom, the phenomenon of unemployment is appearing {Gold, V nempUtymrnt and 
Capiialism, by T. E. Gregory, 1933, p. 287). 

Professor Gregory omits altogether to allow for the planned pnsneMion of purchasing 
power throughout the whole year by every person within the collectivised prrMluciion of 
the USSR. “ If w'o lack purchasing power writes an American economist, “ we lack 
everything. Possessing it, we have everything w© value. . . . The energy and ingYmiiity 
which have been expended on our financial institutions ought to be turned towards the 
repairing of a national damaged purchasing power . . . actual {xiwer to buy " {American 
Economic Life and the Means of Improvement, by R. G. Tiigwell, 1033). 

Professor Gregory’s view is, we think, not supported by those economists wdio have 
examined the facto. The author of the most complete analysis yet made concludes that 
“ If the authorities controlling a planned economy consider it more important than any- 
thing else that everybody should be found a job, and that aU the stuff that is produced 
for 1^6 to the poblic should be promptly consumed, then there is no reason why they 
should not get very near to" achieving this aim. This does, I think, amount to saying that 
planning is itself a powerful lever for doing away with the particular form of unemploy- 
ment crisis which besets the capitalist world of to-day : that is to say, prolonged unemploy- 
ment which, though more severe in some trades than others, is yet so nearly universal 
as to raise the unemployment figuse above the normal average in practically every single 
OQCopation» and which is accompanied by closing down of plants and congestion of markets 
^h unsaleable goods *' (Plan of No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp. 293-204). 
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including the staffs of all the state farms, and the membership of all the 
collective farms, is, at the very outset of each year’s planning, deliberately 
fixed so as to be equal to the estimated total, during that period, of men 
and women able to work. For the academic or technical students gmng 
their whole time to study or research, as for the sick and infirm, including 
those either too young or too old to work, corresponding provision is 
made, wherever wages are not being earned, by stipend or pension or 
insurance benefits. It is accordingly known that all these millions will 
have at their disposal, continuously throughout the whole year, at least 
the amount of purchasing power constituting an ** effective demand ” for 
commodities or scrvicjcs which will keep fully employed the various estab- 
lishments that produce what these purchasers require. These establish- 
ments will, accordingly, all be seeking, in accordance with the Plan, to 
engage the corresponding number of workers to produce these com- 
modities and services up to the aggregate amount of the people’s “ effective 
demand ”. The necessary balance which the Plan has to attain — the 
correspondence in amount between the aggregate effective demand of the 
people and the aggregate amount of the commodities and services to be 
produced- is secured by th<‘ appropriat(* division of the total product, at 
the prices fixed in the Plan, into the three indispensable shares that we 
have already described in the collective bargaining of the trade unions.^ 
Suffi(*ient has first to be allocated to the required maintenance, extension 
and increase of tlie whole aggregate of jdant and equipment with w'hich 
the ascertained total amount of labour force will work. A second cut has 
to be made to cover the cost of all the governmental cultural and social 
welfare services, which havt* to be paid for collectively. The rest — if we 
take into account also the salaries anifwages provided for all those who 
w^ork in the first two categories - forms the wage-^’:nd, available for the 
individual remuneration of all tin* workers in any occupation wliatsoever. 
We need not here repeat what has been said else when* as to the manner in 
W'hich the wage-fund is shared among the ^eve^al trade unions, and how 
the time rates for all the various grades of workers are translated into 
piece-work rates. Nor need we stay to describe how the receipts from 
sales by the collective farms aiul the manufai'turing artels are divided as 
betw'een joint and individual disposal. Assuming the prices of com- 
modities and services to be fixed, and the wage-fund to be adjusted 
accurat<dy to the total exchange value of the output as so defined, wc see 
accurately determined a continuous orbit of circulation of (a) the energy 
of the entire labour force ; (b) production of the commodities and services 
desired ; (c) the remuneration, at the trade union rates agreed on, of all 
the workers ; and (rf) an effective demand for all the commodities and 
services produced. The Plan itself thus purports to provide for a per- 
petual correspondence between the moving aggregates of (a) vrorklng 
population^ (fc) output, (r) w’ages and salaries creating effective demand, 
and (d) sales to the happy possessors of that effective demand. 

» Chapter III. in Tart I., “ Man as a Producer pp. 141-14S. 
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This claim to a perpetual adjustment of what in other countries is left 
unadjusted has been met, among nearly all the economists of the western 
world, down to the end of 1934, with complete incredulity. Their rejec- 
tion of the soviet claim appears to us to waver between two attitudes. 
On the one hand, it is still often assumed ajid implied, though with less 
explicit declaration than was formerly customary, not merely that such a 
planned adjustment is impracticable and undesirable, but also that it is 
unnecessary. If, it is said, governments would only leave business alone, 
such an adjustment must spontaneously emerge, without any planning, 
in every completely individualist society, in which there is no liampering 
interference, either by custom or law, trade \inion action or capitalist 
combination, with the free play of the “ law of supply and demand 
Whether or not such an assertion, relating to a society tluit has never 
exist-ed anywhere in the w'orld, can be logically uplield, it is to-day more 
commonly admitted, even by the most abstract economist, that this con- 
stant moving equilibrium is, in the world as we know it, never in fact 
achieved. Every capitalist country manifestly suffers acutely from 
alternate booms and slumps, accompanied by involuntary mass imeniploy- 
ment on a large scale. Nor can it candidly be maintained that tliere is 
any prospect in the future, under a regime of capitalist competition, of 
such an adjustment being attained as would prevent the continuance, tlie 
perpetual recurrence, and even the increase of what is now called termino- 
logical unemployment. On the contrary, it may be predicted that teclmo- 
logical unemployment will spread from country to country, and, assuming 
that inventions do not cease, even increase. Accordingly, most ergonomists 
now admit the series of maladjustments attendant on frru‘d(>m of com- 
petition, but tliey.regard them as inevitable. Most of these r‘Conomists 
are prepared to meet the situation by a certain amount of wr‘ll-devisr*d 
interference with freedom of competition by such instruinr-nts as factriry 
legislation ; the common rules and stanrlard rates obtained by the cril- 
lective bargaining of trade uuion.s ; the maintenance of the unemj>lr>vr*d, 
preferably by some system of in.surance ; the public contml of capitalist 
monopolies ; and latti^rK' even by the state assumption of the bankrT.s' 
regulation, according to their prjcuniary interest, of the crrMlit cuiTruicv. 
What is significant is that all schools of economists serun to fr*r‘t that it 
is necessary to asseverate that, whether or not a pi*rfect arljustmeiit r an 
be secured along the lines that they severally propose, onr* thing i.s (‘rTtain, 
namely, that the adjustment actually secured, or likely in tlir» near future 
to be secured, in Britain or the United States is, in fact, murdi more nr^irly 
perfect than that which can possibly be achieved under the planiUMl 
economy of the USSR which they are so disinclined to r^xamine. 


The Abstract Economist's Criticism of a Planned Economy 

There is one school of economists, which has adherents in all the western 
.oountries, who do not trouble to dispute the actual achievements of the 
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planned economy of the USSR, because they claim to possess a science 
according to which these achievements are logically impossible. It is 
only fair to set forth, even if succinctly, the argument which convinces 
such an economist that a planned economy must, by the very nature of 
its being, fail to^produce the results that it claims. 

Such an economist asserts, in the first place, that the absence in a 
planned economy from tlie great part of the field of distribution, of a 
completely^ free market among individual buyers and individual sellers, 
must necessarily prevent tlie maximum satisfaction of the aggregate of 
consumers taken as a whole. What he calls the ‘‘ price mechanism 
based on perfect freedom of competition among buyers and sellers in 
such a market, coupled witli unhampered liberty to any entrepreneur to 
produce wliatevcr he cliof)S(*s, and complete freedom of movement from 
mark(?t to market, both of commodities seeking purchasers and of pur- 
chasers seeking commodities, 7nust necessarily result, the deductive 
economist would say, in the whole aggregate of consumers getting, in 
return for the whoh* aggregate of their expenditure, the very maximum 
that is possible of what they themselves decide to be their heart’s desire.' 
Or. with greater rir<‘umspection, he may declare that such a perfect 
freedom for buyers and sellers alike, must certainly result in a greater 
aggregate .satisfaction of t lie consumers' conscious wants than the decisions, 
whether as to what shall be produced, or at what price each commodity 
shall l)e sold, made by even the wisest legislature or government depart- 
ment. 

The deduct iv(» economist's second assertion about a planned economy, 
such a.s that of the Soviet Union, would be that its abolition or super- 
session of the motive of pecuniary profit in the entrepreneur or other 
proprietor of the productive eiiterjirises of the community, and also in the 
merchants and traders who move the oommociUiCS to the markets in 
which they an* most keenly in demand, must necessarily result in a less 
assiduous attention to the wants and desires of the whole community of 
consumers. It i.s, siu*h an economist declares, the dt'sire for profit, the 
determination to make profit, and the expectation of being able to make 
profit, thai alone calls forth the greatest energy and persistence in the 
mine-owner, the niauufaetiirer, the merchant, the wholesale trader and 
the shopkeeper, or anvone who acts in any of these capacities. It is this 
motive, selfish as it seems, that driv’es the capitalist to engage in business, 
to risk the loss of his capital, to make or adopt new inventions, and to 
strive to satisfvi the utmost degree and at the lowest cost, the ^ants 

* “ The artiiol direct ion of in<lustrv. the decision wiietiier inort* wheat shall 1 h? produced 
and le.^H corn (maize ], or nu^re sh«K‘s shali W produced and loss hats.” %\ntcs an American 
economist, ’* is left to the rhoiee of iiidei^emlent producers who make tlieir decision with 
n'fonmco to the state f>f the markets." To him it .stMMns i lear that • prices in the market- 
places are in effc'Cl a continual nderenduin on what iui*ii wi.sh to prodiue, u a t itj 
to cionsnmo.* where thov wish to work, and when* they wi.sh to invest their aavmgs 
(artiele hy Dr. Kenjatnin N. Anderson, junior, on A rianncd Kcoiiomy and a National 
IMoe l^wol in the, Chase AVomwiic Buliriin, duly U. 1!>33). ^ 
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and desires of the consumers, on whose continyed purchases any lasting 
success in profit-making ultimately depends. Such an economist will 
confidently assert that, at any rate over the greater part of the field of 
profduction and distribution, there is no known substitute for the incentive 
of pecuniary profit, without which, even under the wisest government, 
the methods of production must inevitably stagnate, and the nation’s 
^^ggregftte output decline in quality, and even in quantity per head of 
population, whilst the efficiency of distribution would very largely dis- 
appear, to the incalculable loss in satisfaction of the consumers. 

Dealing in greater detail with the planned economy of Soviet Com- 
munism, the deductive economist of the western world would point out 
that, if the Soviet Government fails to debit each of its capital enterprises 
with annual interest, at an appropriate percentage upon the amount of 
capital invested in them, its failure to add this interest to the cost of 
production deprives that government, and the public, of the data necessary 
for a decision as to which of the proposed new works it is economically 
most advantageous to proceed with first ; and indeed, also of the data 
which might lead to the judgment that some of them involve too large an 
expenditure of the nation’s capitid to be economically justified. The only 
system, it is asserted, on which a community can obtain the maximum 
return for its investments of capital, is one which takes for its guide siieh 
a continual allocation of capital as will result in the return yielded to the 
last increment of capital employed in each of the enterprises being always 
uniform.^ This optimum distribution of the nation’s aggregate capital, 
it is declared, is that to which, under perfect freedom of competition, 
unfettered private enterprise is always tending to approximate. Such an 
optimum allocation of capital, it is asserted, will never he reached, or even 
attempted, by any government. In particular, it is urged (quite forget- 
ting the grounds of the decision in the USSR) that the whole j>oliey of 
Soviet Communism is constructing gigantic productive works seatU'Ted 
all over the USSR, and therefore not always at the economically most 
advantageous place, and its haste in developing mass production by tlie 
use of the latest machinery, at a time wdieii capital is relatively scarce, 
has resulted in the consumers getting positively less to eat and less to 
wear than if the handicraftsman and the kulak had been h'ft free to enlarge 
their own more primitive enterprises. It is suggested that it would even 
have paid the USSR to have imported the che.ap machine-made products 
of western Europe and America in return for more timber, grain and furs, 
putting its scanty capital into enlarging these industries, rather than sink 
that capital in the attempt to make the USSR self-sufficient in the supply 

^ Any government, of oonrBc, Sndf» that it has to take into account neccla and renultH 
incommensurable by the economists* arithmetic. The liondon (bounty Council doeft not 
debit its parks with interest on their capital cost, ae it in quite imp<j«ttiblo to moaimre in 
money the returns that they make to the community ; and quite futile to compare the 
relative cost and utility of an expensive open space in a densely crowded central an^a. 
with those of a less costly open space on the edge of the mans of houses, where the use 
hf the public is largely prospeetive. 
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of every kind of machinery (as if there were no other consideration to be 
taken into account !). 

Finally, the deductive economist of the western world denies that under 
the best planned economy there can be, in a community continuing to 
make inventionE^ to discover new sources of wealth, or even to change its 
fashions, any complete abolition of involuntary unemployment — even 
long-continued mass unemployment. Such ev(jr-rccurrent unemploy- 
ment, it is declared, is the price that must inevitably be paid for the 
freedom to invent and explore, the freedom to substitute new methods for 
old, and even the freedom to alter tastes and habits, upon which the very 
progress of mankind depends. Such an econamist may sometimes admit 
that the community as a whole may rightly relieve the sufferings of the 
involuntarily unemployed, as it might the victims of an earthquake. But 
the deductive economist is more apt to hint, if not openly to declare, that 
mass unemployment under the operation of the ** price mechanism ” is 
merely a rt^sult of the rigidity ” of the wage-scales of the wage-earners, 
even more than tliat of the rates of interest demanded by investors ; a 
rigidity which obstructs the operation of the law of supply and demand. 
The amount of unemployment, it is sometimes asserted, is a function of 
the cost of hiboiir. If the wage-earners would let the “ price mechanism ” 
apply freely to the remuneration of labour, and, in bad times, accept lower 
wages, there would be ff‘wer unemployed. If wages were low enough, it 
seeims to be held, in face of all the facts, that no person would he involun- 
tarilv unemployed, perhaps except, traiLsieutly, a few individuals, through 
temporary nialadju.stmcnts of the market ! 


A Communust Rrphf to the Economists Crilicisvi 

The economic thinkers in the USSR to-day woiild, wo fear, deal ^e^} 
summarily with siicli criticisms of the economists of the western world as 
we have ventured to s<*t forth.^ The claim that the operation of the price 
mechanism in an absolutelv free market necessarily secures the inaximum 
satisfaction then and then* possible of the want?^ and desires of the whole 
aggn'gate of consumer.^, would be .simply laughed to scorn. In the to 
place, it would be objected that such perfect freedom is demonstrably 
incompatible with the actual organisation of any human society that has 
ever existed. It is, in fact, no better than an economic myth, and one 
which cannot be shown to be capable of application in any commumty 
whatsoever. Even as an economic myth, it must be rejected as logically 
indefensible, because by its very nature it is dependent on ^ 

unstated and arbitrary assumptions, such as the institution of null 

t It would hanl to ronvoy, to tho cconomint^ 
conWmpt foil for their rea*»oninK by tlie eeoiioimHt** of t u » for the 
that it is at leiut oqual to that folt hy most the reciprocal ignoring 

reaaoning of fheir Kuaaian colleaguoa . ^ i argumenU is, on both 

of eoch othw’a studios *nd the iwipitiosl emtompt inTMtimtion. 

•idss, unworthy of whst should bo s matter of sor»ous common inTcsUgotion. 
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ownership in the means of production ; the universal application of laws 
against theft and fraud of the particular kind now in fotce in western 
Europe and the United States ; and the existence of a police force capable 
of rigidly enforcing such laws. But, even assuming that such a mythical 
argument could have any cogency, the communist absolutely denies that 
there is any ground for the inference that the price mechanism, under 
complete freedom of production for a free market, ensures the maximum 
satisfaction of the consumers’ desires. The “ price meclianism ” does not 
even purport to have regard to the wants or desires of all the members 
of the community, but only to those of such of them as possess purchasing 
power. It is only what he calls “ effective demand ” that the deductive 
econamist claims to satisfy. It is only those having “ effective demand ” 
who are allowed votes in what has been termed a “ continual referendum 
on what shall be produced and consumed Yet in every country of 
capitalist civilisation a considerable number of persons at any time, and 
in every recurring slump millions of persons, find themstdves, through no 
fault of their own, for longer or shorter periods, without any purchasing 
power, and yet with imperative wants and desires wliieh are “ effective ’’ 
enough to cause suffering and even death, but which do not constitute 
any “ effective demand ” that the economist will recognis(». 

Moreover, the economist’s whole inference of** maximum satisfaction 
even of ** effective demand ”, is logically unsound, unless it can he shown 
that equal amounts of purchase price represent, to different purchasers, 
equal sacrifices of happiness. It is obvious that tliis cannot he demon- 
strated. On the contrary, the very inequality in individual W(*alth, which 
exists to a greater or lesser degree in every liuman socii'ty short of cornph^U* 
communism, necessarily involves the uncomfortahh^ fact that purchase 
prices, of equal amount in money, represent, in diffexent buyers, ( xtremc 
differences in sacrifice. It follows that there is ahsolutely no ground for 
the inference that these equal prices purcha.se ei|ual satisfactions. Tlie 
London crowds returning home from city office's, overtaken hy lieavy rain, 
incur the cost of taking public vehicles very largely according to th(*ir 
degrees of opulence ; the^calthy banker takes a cab in the least shower ; 
the salaried manager yield.s to the expense if the rain gets slightly worse ; 
the junior clerk turns up Ids collar and holds out until he can reach the; 
underground railway ; whereas the girl typist, .sharing her scanty wag(‘ 
with a sick mother, trudges homeward drenched, l)efon* she will [>art with 
the price of to-morrow’s dinner. But it is not merely ilic iiiaxiriiuin 
satisfaction of desires that the prici3 mechani.sm fails to secure. It is 
plain that, with unequal incomes, there i.s not even a decent measure of 
justice secured in a community of persons having unequal needs.* The 
“ price mechanism ” In the free market does not (^ven ensure a maximum 

^ The communist may safely admit that, if it must H acr^pUd that personal mtisfnclum 
is accurately measured hy retail price, the conclusions of Profosaor Misea and Professor 
Hayek are correct. But it ia obvkua that, in a population having uncM|ual incomes, tliey 
pn glaringly at variance with the facta. Other opponents of Hoviet Commoniam admit 
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of social efficiency in wealth production, because this requires the exaction 
of less work from the sick and the weak than from the hale and strong, 
and the provision for the former of more care and sustenance than for the 
latter ; whereas the pri(ics for their labour, which provide their respective 
purcliasing powAs, tcuid, in a free market, to be more or less proportionate 
to their value to the profit-making employer, and this value is almost in 
inverse ratio to their needs ! 

But tlie communist has a far stronger reason for objecting to the 
economist’s argument in favour of production for a free market. The 
economist apparently can never rid himself of the conception that 
the main o})j(^ct of society must be to enable and promote the maximum 
accumulation of individual riches. For the sake of this all-important end, 


lie will put up with the existenci*, and even the increase, of inequality in 
opulence among individuals and social classes, and the existence of a 
destitute proletariat whose w'ages do not suffice to maintain their families 
in health. For this end he insists on buying labour in the cheapest market, 
actually preferring, in many ca.sos, children to adults, women to men, and 
even n'ii aklinu's to the strong, if only he can get them at a low enough wage. 
For this end, lie exploits the labour of backward races, incidentally 
destroying their indig<uious social order, and recklessly introducing among 
them dis(Nise and demoralisation. For this end, he will allow the un- 
restrained using i]) of the future resources of the community ; the careless 
d(‘stniction of the forests : the n‘<-kless draining of the oil-fields ; even 


the de.struetive exhaustion of the soil itself. The amenity, the beauty, 
even the luMlthiness of the country will be sacrificed to the supremo end 
cd a maximum of production, not of wealtli to tlic community but of 
riches to t h(‘ entrc]»reneurs, to tlic very accumulation of which, it is claimed, 
society owes it.s mat(‘rial progress. It i.s interest'' • to contra.'^t, with the 
criticism <»f the western ec«>iu)misls, the ends that are sought in the planned 
iH’onoinv of the \ SS|{. Both the hirst and J>econd Fi\e-\eai Plans were 
avoweilly govenuMl, not bv the (jiK-^tion of how to secure the greatest 
profit orper.sonal riches for a small minority of entrepreneurs and captains 
of industry -not even the greate.st amount of wealth for the whole of the 
pre.sent generation -but b»f (onsiikrafions not takrn into account at all by 
the imliviJual proJit-Widrr. of whom the western economist habitually 
thinks. There was, first of all. the need for national defence, which is a 
terribly t^xpensive servioi'. not yielding pecuniary profit to the citizens as 
such. ‘ There was the reciuireinent, deemed imperative for stnitegic reasons 
of the quickest possible industrialisation of the county, 
the economic cost that might be therein- ineurred, m order t nit the I'hbR 
might become prac tically self-sufficient before the eapitahs we e 

able to combine to attack it, or to blockade ct. There was the .mperative 
that it “cannot Ik> in 

rt-oiioinio Bvulom wTVf c’xtra-cconomu ond# ‘ • ./.Miituro— then the planned 


Bnitokua. 1935, p. 230). 
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necessity, as it was, after prolonged consideration, deemed to be, of 
mechanising agriculture, as the only way of quickly increasing the gross 
output of foodstuffs to an extent that would ensure, even if not a maxi- 
mum yield of profit each year, yet enough food in the famines which had 
heretofore desolated Russia every five or ten years. Thbn there was the 
conception that justice as well as humanity demanded that all the various 
peoples which together make up the USSR should be brought up to a 
common level of civilisation. This required that the new industrialisation 
should be extended to all parts of the Soviet Union, even if this involved 
some sacrifice of the greatest possible immediate wealth to the dominant 
race. The same conception demanded that positively more should be 
done for the women and the children than for the male adults, and more 
for the backward races and the backvr'ard districts than for t!iosc* which 
had already made more progress. All this emphasised the importance, 
even for the sake of productive efficiency, of rapidly developing tlie educa- 
tion of an exceptionally backward population ; and of eqiiipjnng the 
whole area with hospitals, doctors and nurses, and generally the expensive 
apparatus of a Public Health service to fight disease and lessen the 
excessive infant mortality. The judgments and the decisions on all these 
matters may have been right or they may have been wrong. But no 
person of common sense can deny that they were of supreme importance 
to the well-being of the community and that they had to bo made on other 
grounds than their effect on the personal riches of the minority of investors, 
or even than the amount of pecuniary profit or loss that they involved to 
the existing generation. Can we wonder, when the planned economy is 
found to be determined to an extent that is relatively great, by such ends 
as these rather thair by considerations of what vrould yield the maximum 
profit — and this profit to be enjoyed by only a minority of the population 
— that the economist’s criticisms fail to secure in the USSR even the 
amount of attention that they deserve ? Whilst the western f'conoinist.s 
count as success solely the maximising of exchange values in relation to 
Jiroduction costs, the soviet planners take account of every purpose of an 
enliffhtened community. * 


Hmv the General Plan might be Vpset 

Probably nothing will convince the deductive economist that a planned 
economy can possibly work out to the common satisfaction, unless and 
until the actual results in the USSR during the ensuing <lecade are forced 
upon his attention. We think it more profitable to examine the doubts 
that are expressed, even occasionally in the USSR itself, whether the Plan 
may not be somewhat of the nature of a fair-weather excursion, almost 
certain to be upset by unforeseen contingencies. Even assuming that the 
Plan ensures, under ordinary circumstances, an approximation to com- 
plete adjustment between population and opportunities of employment, 
Jbetween output and sales, bet ween wages and prices, and therefore between 
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supply and demand, will it not be completely upset by any serious war, 
any considerable famine or even any extensive pestilence ? The answer 
appears to be twofold. As already explained, it is of the essence of the 
Plan that it should include a definite provision for unforeseen contingencies. 
We may assumes that the State Planning Commission has been accumu- 
lating an ever-increasing knowledge of all the various kinds of contingencies 
that have, during the past decade, more or less interfered with the fulfil- 
ment of the Plan at this or that point. This statistical experience enables 
an estimate to be formed, each year, of the probable “ limits of deviation ” 
from the prognostications that are constructed from the data supplied by 
every establishment. The variations in the harvests of the past fifty 
years, taken district by district and crop by crop, ought to enable a pre- 
diction to be made, with practical certainty, that the harvest of the 
ensuing year will not be at worst much less than the lowest recorded 
minimum, nor yet at best much greater than the highest recorded maxi- 
mum of the past generation. Similar calculations can be made for each 
branch of production, for the aggregate population, for the average amount 
lost annually by sickness and accident, by breakdowns of machinery, by 
fraud and embezzlement and so on. In a calculation extending over so 
large a mass of persons and of facts, of such extreme varieties of every 
kind, the effect of many of the contingencies may be expected, in a con- 
siderable degree, to balance each other. For perfect safety, there should 
be, in each year’s Plan, as soon fis it can be afforded, the provision of a 
reserve at every point, in order that even a serious deviation from the 
Plan may not involve so great a dislocation as to produce calamity. It 
W'ould, of course, not be necessary to provide ten fully adequate reserves 
to meet ten different sorts of continjenev. They will not all happen in a 
single year. Probably lialf the number would suff *. There is. however, 
one reserve that shouhl certainly be fully provided in each year’s Plan ; 
that is, a stpre of wheat (and, pos.sibly, of certain other foodstuffs), not 
only in one centre, but also in evi*ry oblast, sufficient to feed the whole 
population in case of a failure of the harvest as nearly complete and as 
widespread Jis that of 1891 or that of 1921. R)ssibly, in the climate of 
the USSR the same sort of reserve should be provided of timber, coal and 
oil, as the means of heating during the winter. Even with a Plan, such a 
perpetually maintained store of food, and perhaps also of heating material, 
by way of assurance in the event of a breakdown of transport, is as indis- 
pensable to the USSR as its gold reserve.^ 

* It is as well that the USSR should ho reminded also that the contimied success of 
tho r.onoral Plan will always depemd on the continuance of the purpose of the governing 
authorities. “ The mere fact that a plan has been made *, it has boon well said, “ wiU 
not, of itself, in a changing world of fallible jieople. eliminiiie unemploynient once and 
for all without more ado. A planning authority must Ik* eontinually revising and adapting 
and extending ita plans in order to make good its own mistakes and to meet the needs of 
new situations. If it siU still and dwa nothing, it will be faced with exactly the same 
situation as t^e government of an unplanned economy which sits still and does nothing, 
or next to nothing, to find employmont for thiwe to whom privnUs industry offers no plaoo. 

“ The true dtfferenoe between tho two types of oigenisation is that the oepitelia^ 
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The oontdngency of war may perhaps be even more calamitous than a 
famine or a pestilence, especially as it may be accompanied or quickly 
followed by both of these scourges. Something should be done to meet 
the calamity of war, as of any other contingency, by providing stores of 
foodstuffs, equipment and munitions, together with a gold reserve, as a 
necessary part of the Plan. But what would happen in the case of a 
prolonged war on all the various fronts of the USSR, which would soon 
exhaust all possible reserves ? The answer is that the abstraction of most 
of the able-bodied men from peace-time production, their maintenance in 
the field, and the universal concentration of practically all factories on 
war work instead of producing household necessaries, would inevitably 
soon transcend the provisions of any Plan. It would certainly reduce the 
civil population of the towns to very short commons. On the outbreak 
of war, they would be none the worse off because there had been, through- 
out the years of peace, the most complete planning. Whilst tlie war 
lasted, its maintenance would have to be planned for, just as much as the 
winter’s ice. Put simply, the Plan would have to provide for the illimit- 
able wastage of w’ar by suspending improvements and extensions of a 
capital nature ; by cutting down all expenditure on cultural objects ; by 
severely rationing the population ; by reducing everybody’s income and 
by increasing everybody’s labour. All these measures would have to be 
taken even if there had been no Plan. W^hat a Plan would accomplish 
for the whole people during war — as it does for a shipwrecked crew, in an 
open boat, inadequately supplied with food — is to enable the privatimi to 
be diffused equally among the w'hole company, with su(?h ])referenct*s to 
the children, the aggd, and the nursing mothers as the current humani- 
tariaidsm might prescribe, instead ot letting the whole weight of suffering 
fall on the weakest members. But, even in the worst crisis of the longest 
war, there need be no persons unemployed. There is, indeed, in thost; 
circumstances, almost a certainty not only of everybody’s lal)our being 
demanded, but also of an increase in everyone's hours of work. No one 
need be allowed to starve to death, but everyone, wdth no exception 
for the rich, would hive to forgo luxuries, including th(‘ luxury of 
leisure. 

There is, liowever, quite another objection often made to the possibility 
of planning : the Plan, it is said, will be wrecked, not by war, with its 
diminution of production, but by the very success of the Plan in its steady 
increase of production. What will happen when the present outburst of 
industrialisation slackens its pace ? It is admitted that, at present, the 
USSR can find employment for every able-bodied man and woman of its 

[(OTernment, except bo far as it can initiate a few schemev of public works the pnMliicU 
A which are not offered on any commercial market, is compelled to Hit ntiU and do nothing, 
because, if it should go further than this, its efforts to restart indiiutry that has Btop|H?d 
inll have the effect of stopping such industry as is already going ; whereas the controllers 
A a socialised system, if they set additional plans afloat in order to aljsorb nnomployccl 
labour, are merely extending the existing system of industry, instead of establishing a 

g al one which cannot work harmoniously with that already in operation ** (Plan or So 
m, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp. 203*2(>4). 
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rapidly increasing population. But presently the factories will all be 
built, the railways will all be made, the cities will all be paved and lighted 
and drained ; the sovkhosi and kolkhosi will have their barns bulging 
with excessive grain. It is already predicted by some economists in the 
western world tlyit over-production is at hand, and that there will presently 
be as many unemployed in the USSR, in spite of its planned economy, as 
there is to-day in Great Britain and the United States. How can the 
Plan prevent future unemployment, it is said in Great Britain, with so 
many babies still being born, and with every demand already satisfied ? 

It seems to us a strange objection to make to a planned economy that 
it will inevitably result in such a plentiful supply of commodities and 
services that every shop will be heaped up with goods of vrhich everybody 
has so much that nobody desires to purchase ! In the USSR, even more 
obviously than in countries of a more mature civilisation, it is the very 
nature of liuman desire to be literally insatiable. There arc, at present, in 
the Soviet Union nearly 170 millions of people wishing for more rooms, 
more meat and more sugar and butter, more clothes and more boots. 
And all of these millions are being provided throughout the whole year 
with purclutsing powder ! What w^as formerly obtained only by the rela- 
tively well-to-do, from sugar and butter to felt hats and silk stockings ; 
from several meat mt?als a day to wireless sets and daily concerts or 
theatrical performances, is now being more and more universally demanded 
by every jieasant from tlie Polish bord(‘r to the Pacific coast. We have 
already mentioned how the result of imdtiplying fourfold since 1913 the 
annual production of boots and shoes in the USSR has been to make boots 
and shoes seem scarcer than ever, because fifty or sixty million people are 
demanding leather boots instead of»only a few millions. There is still a 
long way to go before ever}’ peasant and every workman between Mur- 
mansk and Vladivostock has as much food, as many delicacies, as spacious 
a home, clothes as comfortable for all the seasons, as good an education 
and as many books and newspapers to read, as frequent visits to the 
eineina, tlie theatre and the opera, as —to set no higher standard — the 
average professit)nal man of western Europe ! When that degree of satiety 
has b<*en reached —indeed, long before it has been even approached — 
there will arise new and competing desires for greater leisure, for longer 
and more frequent vacations, and for new opportunities of travel. If 
every material want has been supplied and every desire satisfied in every 
member of tlie community, the ultimate remedy for over-production is 
alw'ays at hand in a reduction of the working day of the entire population 
— at last, by the then universal machine, freed from insistent toil — ^from 
eight hours a day to seven, to four or even to two.^ The short answer 

' This eventual nMluetioii of the hours of labour is actually in the minds of those who 
proparo the Plan. “ The Soviet (Joveniment wo are told. “ foreset's a time when over- 
production will neeessit-ate a gradual reduction of workinc hours for the community. 
Many years mliy elapse In'ftuxj this point is n^ached in the I’SSH, on account of the enorm- 
ous leeway in the pnalui'tion of commodities which has now to Iw made up * {Moscow^ 
1911-^2933, by AUan Monkhouae. 11)34, p.-262). 
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to this strange apprehension of over-production is that the Plan itself 
regulates, according to. the community’s need of commodities and services, 
the number of hours per day during which all the able-bodied adult mem- 
bers of the community will be ashed to produce. 


The Law of Diminishing Returns 

There is a more plausible way of “ proving ** that an early recurrence 
of unemployment is inevitable in the USSR, even under a planned economy. 
The annual increase in population, together with the labour continually 
rendered surplus by increasing mechanisation and rationalisation, might- 
conceivably be taken into employment by bringing more land under 
cultivation, or making cultivation more intensive, or by starting more 
and more manufacturing enterprises. But, it is argued, the Law of 
Diminishing Returns must come into play from the point at whigh the 
additional workers will find themselves, because of their resort to worse 
land and inferior sites, producing not enough profit to induce any entre- 
preneur to continue the business, and therefore, as the economist argues, 
not enough foodstuffs for their own subsistence ; or in manufacture, 
producing commodities so faintly desired by a satiated community that 
they will not sell at a price that will even buy the producers bread ! 

The communist answer is to laugh at the delusion that there is any 
such thing as a Law of Diminishing Returns. All that is needed is the 
appropriate knowledge of the possible improvements of processes of pro- 
duction, whether agricultural or industrial, which will enable any number 
of persons to produce any amount of output of the commoditi<»s tliat the 
consumers desire. any rate, if this is an exaggeration, even our existing 
knowledge would enable us to multiply many times the amount of food- 
stuffs that the agriculturists at present produce, and permit the industrial- 
ists to multiply equally their output of clothing and every other com- 
modity. To the communist it seems that it requires only scientific 
planning to demonstrate to the most sceptical practical man that the 
Law of Diminishing Ret,urns is, with the technical science of the twentieth 
century, no better than an economic myth. The world is living, in fact, 
under a Law of Increasing Returns, likely to endure until a date far too 
remote to be taken into account in twentieth-century planning. 


But Planning means Slavery ” 

There is^ however, a final objection to economic planning with which 
nearly every argument on the subject concludes. Admitting that plan- 
ning may be practicable, and that a cunningly devised Plan may deal 
successfully with all contingencies, the result can be achieved, it is triumph- 
antly declared, only by reducing the community to the condition of 
slavery. It is the very essence of capitalism, it is said, to cause production 
,to be automatically adjusted by competition in a free market, and by this 
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Qtieans to ensure the utmost attainable satisfaction of the desires of the 
consumers. This is taken to represent a state of perfect freedom. The 
irery nature of planning, it is said, involves not only compelling everybody 
bo work, but also, as there can be no free market, commanding them 
Pi^hero they are t(i work, what particular work they shall do, and how many 
liours a day they shall devote to what will certainly be an uncongenial 
}ask, prescribed by a ubiquitous bureaucracy ! ^ 

Let us analyse the modicum of validity that this objection contains 
How far is it correct to say that the planning of the community’s produc- 
tion and distribution involves, either in theory or in practice of the USSR, 
\ compulsion to labour ? 

It is hard to see how it can honestly be suggested that, in the USSR, 
the General Plan itself imposes any legal obligation to labour upon any 
person whatsoever. What the Plan does is a very different thing, namely 
bo ensure that opportunity to produce shall be provided for every able- 
bodi(*,d person. The obligation to labour remains, in the USSR, as in the 
United States, just as it is involved in man’s very nature. He must eat 
in order ♦<> live. In ever)^ capitalist country to-day millions of persons 
find themselves witliout opportunity to “ make a living ”, and at the 
mmc time forcibly prevented, by the police protection of private property, 
Prom satisfying (‘ven their most urgent needs. In the USSR, for every 
member of the c(»llectivised organisation of industry and agriculture, the 
Plan provides a place in which he can earn trade union wages. But 
ilthough the Five-Year Plan proAudes the nece.ssary total number of 
iituations waiting to be filled, neither the Plan nor any other law of the 
JSSR dictates to Ivan or Nikolai which of the situations he is to fill. In 
i much more real .sense than in Great Britain or the United States, he 
may, according to his faculties, make his own choice of work. Up and 
lown the country many thousands of heads of establishments of the most 
liversc kind are seeking additional recruits, even recruits devoid of specific 
ikill or training, in order to enable their works to produce up to capacity. 
The trade unionists, and also the recruiting departments of the factories, 
vill toll Ivan and Nikolai where they can hopefully apply for jobs, and 
vill even help them to go to the jobs. The establishments themselves 
lave often sent out vspecially recruiting agents to remote villages who 
irovido transport and subsistence on the journey (including the dependants) 
or any man or woman who will engage to serve at the standard wage. 
But no law compels any person (unconvicted of crime) to accept any one 
>f these situations, even after he has exhausted all his savings or his 
nheritance., if he prefers either to live on his relations, or to incur the 

1 “ Tlip Rystem would require the complete roginicntation of producers. As consumers 
.hoy couhl chooso lictwoon the commodities available. But on the choici' of commodities 
o l)e produced they could have relatively little influence. They would have to take what 
t was decided tev produce. And what it was decided to produce would be the resultant, 
lot of the conflicting pulls of price and costs, but of the conflicting advice of different 
echnioal experts and politicians with no objective measure to which to submit the multi- 
udinous alternatives possible ” (The Great^Depreasion, by Lionel Robbins, 1934, p. 165). 
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penalties for detected theft, or simply to starve to death. 

There are seeming exceptions to this sweeping statement, but they do 
not affect the argument. Thus every member of (or candidate for) the 
Communist Party, and every member of the Communist League of Youth 
(Comsomols), has voluntarily undertaken, as a condition of admission to 
these organisations, or of remaining therein, that he will undertake any 
task or duty that is assigned to him by his corporate superiors. This 
obligation leads sometimes to the most devoted self-sacrifice for the 
common good, and occasionally even to the most heroic martyrdom in the 
cause. But no one is required to join these organisations, and no such 
compulsion is involved in the Five-Year Plan. The Courts of Justice'"^ 
have constantly to sentence convicted criminals to imprisonment for 
specific crimes ; and the sentence often takes the humane form of requiring 
the defendant to continue for a prescribed term (usually not exceeding six 
months) at his accustomed occupation in a particular establishment, 
suffering a deduction from his monthly wage. If the penalty is between 
six months and three years, he may be selected for reformatory treatment 
at Bolshevo or other reformatory settlement. In graver cases the 
defendant may be sentenced to a term of penal servitude, and be put to 
work on making a new canal or road. But all this has nothing to do witli 
the General Plan. Equally remote from the Plan is the statutory privilege 
of all the rural inhabitants, in place of paying a road tax, to perform a 
certain number of days’ labour on the local roads (as was the case in 
England down to 1835 ; and as is still the case in France, in some parts 
of the United States, and in various other countries). Th(*re may be 
other cases of levee en masse of all available inhabitants when, in some 
exceptional emergency, such as a fire or a flood, loss of lif(‘ has to be 
prevented.^ Even the forced removal from tlndr homes1(*ads to other 
districts, meaning normally to less pleasant opportuniti(‘s of earning their 
living, of kulaks and other recalcitrants who in 1931 -1932 obstructed the 
formation of collective farms or the timely sowing and reaping -harsh 
and arbitrary measure as this seems to the Englishman was luither 
authorised nor contemplated by the Five-Year Plan. In short, unless we 
are to consider as slavery all work done for vrages or salary, in pursuance 
of contracts voluntarily entered into, and upon conditions settled by the 
trade unions in collective bargaining, there does not S(‘cm to bi* any 
implication of slavery involved in a planned economy. The Government 
of the USSR has, indeed, no need to employ compulsion to fill its factories 
or state farms, or even its lumber camps. It finds it quite* sufli(;icnt, as 

* Thus, it is pointed out that “ Kussian law . . . provides a rest^rvo jiowcr of complete 
industrial conscription, which requires that in coho of public crises everyone Is'tween the 
ages of eighteen and forty-hve in the case of men (or forty in the case of women) must take 
part in work required by the Government, except only women more than seven months 
advanced in pregnancy, nursing mothers and w^omen with young childitm who have no 
one else to look after them ’* (Prote/Uitm of Women and Children in Soviet Jlujmia, by Alice 
Withrow Field, p. 225; Labour Ckxle of the Russian Federal Republic, articles 11 to 13, 
quoted in Select Documents Relative to Labour Legislaiion in the USSR, Gmd. 3775 ; Plan or 
No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934 p. 79). . 
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we shall explain in the following chapter,^ to use the device of making 
more attractive the particular occupations in which there is, at any time, 
or in any locality, a shortage of suitable applicants. The obvious remedy 
is to provide additional opportunities for training in such occupations, 
effectively open to the youth of either sex. An even simpler way is to 
pay more liberally for the kinds of labour that arc temporarily in short 
supply. Thus, in 1932, in the exceptionally rapid development of elec- 
trical installation there was, nearly everywhere, a shortage of coppersmiths. 
It was accordingly provided that more youths who voluntarily applied 
*sliould be selected for training as coppersmiths, and it was also arranged 
by the appropriate trade union that the coppersmith should b(i paid at a 
liigher rate tlian other smiths. The result was that more youths were 
tempted to learn coppcrsmitliing, whilst many adult mechanics volun- 
tarily qualified as coppersmiths in the evening technical classf^s. Another 
instance of payment according to “ social value ” is the decision come to 
in 1933 to allow a special increase in wages, coupled with a special exemp- 
tion from ' ‘^Ttain forms of taxation, to the workers resident in the extreme 
east of Siberia, a measure presently extended to the districts bordering 
on Mongolia, in order to rc^tain in those areas a population (and even to 
promoter tlu‘ removal to them of other persons) whose presence would help 
to defend it against a possible Japanese invasion. In conclusion, it is 
perhaps not unfair to suspect that the real origin of this particular objec- 
tion to planning is, not that the Plan condemns the proletariat to this or 
that form of wage labour, but that the Plan is rooted in the conception 
which Ijoiiin borrowed from the Christian Fathers, namely, that if a 
man do not work neither shall he ejii — even if lie be in legal possession 
of property ! This, however, is an objection not to economic planning 
but to th(i whole constitution of the USSR. 


Consumers" Control instead of Producers" Control 

There remains to be stated one principle of organisation that we believe 
to be fundamental to the successful operation of a planned economy. If 
the Plan is to be successful, it must be devised and executed for the benefit, 
and according to the desires, not of any section of the population — not 
even of so large a .section as all the entrepreneurs in an industry, or as all 
tlie trade unionists in that, industry, or as all the manual workers, or even 
as all the producers as such — but of the entire comnumity. Just as plan- 
ning by the employers of labour wdll fail, or planning by the financiers, or 
even by all the capitalist class, so planning by or for the persons w'orking 
in particular oceiipatious, or even in all the several occupations, will fail ; 
even as the management of factories by the workers’ committees failed, 
in the cpisodc*that we have described in Chapter VII., of workers’ control 
in the Petrograd of 1917-1918. Planning by or in the interests of the 
producers alw^ays proceeds by suclr a restriction or other manipulation of 
' Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit 
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the output as will lead to a higher price. It was, we suggest, an instance 
of Lenin’s genius that he led the Supreme Economic Council in 1918 , and 
taught both the State Planning Commission and the Council of Labour 
and Defence that there was no way of ensuring that economic planning 
should be continuously directed to the benefit of the whole community, 
other than placing the control in the hands of the representatives, not of 
any of the organisations of producers ^ but of organisations representing the 
consntners. Only in this way can it be ensured that output sliould be 
continuously increased and that production shall really be “ for use ” 
and not “ for profit ”, whether the profiteer be the capitalist employer or* 
the proletarian craftsman. 


Citizens^ Control where that of the Consumer Fails 

It was not difficult to see that the consumers’ cooperative societies, 
with a membership becoming practically universal, were the appropriate 
organs for administering, under their committees of management eku ted 
by and responsible to all the members, both the wholesale and ndail 
distribution of food and commodities for household use, and even, in many 
cases, the production of such commodities. But this form of c^oiLSunnTs’ 
organisation is not available for the whole of coiLsumption or use. There 
is no possibility of organising the unknown millions of persons w'ho will, 
ultimately and indirectly, use or coiLsume the products of the giant 
factories producing turbines, or those manufacturing ball-bc^arings or 
motor lorries or tractors. Equally impossible is it to organi.se the users 
of the railway service/ or of the Vqlga steamboats, or of the post and 
telegraph and telephone services. Nor can it be said that the workers 
in these services have interests in common with the users of them. The 
users and consumers in these cases are nothing less than the whoh^ citizen 
community. In these, and a hundred other cases, the supreme direction 
and management can be undertaken only by the government itself, eitluT 
central or local, with the assistance of advisory or consultative committeos 
of the several categories of workers concerned in the production, and 
preferably also witli the help, by way of criticism and suggestion, of 
specially qualified representatives of particular sets of users of the several 
products. 

There is another reason why the planning of production, like its <lirec- 
tion and management, cannot universally be entrusted either to the 
producers themselves, in their several occupations and trade unions, or 
to the consumers themselves, whether in the consumers’ cooperative 
societies, or in committees of specially qualified users of particular services. 
All these organisations, and their members, are necessarily interested 
chiefly in their own wants and desires. Their minds are filled with a sense 
of present requirements. They are not to be trusted to plan, impartially 
and without bias, for the future. T^ey are not qualified to weigh one 
^against the other the importance of a fuller supply for the present, and a 
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proper provision for the next generation. The community alone has to 
live for ever. The faithful communist, looking in a distant future for a 
“ classless society asserts that the state will “ wither away But 
whatever happens to the state, regarded as the wielder of coercive power, 
the state, in thtf double aspect of a benign housekeeping mother, indis- 
solubly united with a trained and experienced statistician, will evidently 
always be with us ; and, as we suspect, with civilisation becoming ever 
more complex, continuously more and more ! 

Just as the central committee at the Kremlin alone is capable in esti- 
mating rightly both the needs of national defence against foreign aggres- 
sion, and the appropriate means of warding off this danger to the very 
existence of the community, so a central planning authority alone is in a 
position adequately to survey the needs of the future, and to make the 
appropriate provision, even at the cost of the present generation, which 
will secure, alike to the producers and to the consumers who are to follow 
the conditions of an unbroken continuance of their common well-being. 
And tlius, in our judgment, it was right to put the appointment of the 
USP]^ State PJauning Commission in the hands of the USSR Sovnarkom, 
and to make it responsible to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
as representing the All-Union Congress of Soviets, rather than in the hands 
of either tin* All-Union Ciuitral Council of Trade Unions or of Centrosoyus. 
It is empliatically for the community as a whole, as the trustee for the 
future generations as well as for the present, and not for any contemporary 
section of the community, to decide on the General Plan. 


The Supjmed Coercion of the Cons^^^^er ’’ 

We are now able to deal with the common objection of nearly all 
schools of economists of the western world to the very idea of a planned 
economy. Nearly all of them object to it, not only because they think it 
imp(»ssiblo for a General Plan to be framed to deal wisely with all the 
complications and contingencies of production and distribution in a 
populous community — or rather to deal with it with at least as much 
wisdom as the present congeries of capitalist employers — but because they 
are convinced that even the best devised General Plan must necessarily 
involve a coercion of the consumer. With capitalist production for a 
free market, it is said, the consumer can get whatever he likes. The 
capitalists of the whole world, eager for profit, will, it is alleged, compete 
with each other in struggling to satisfy the customer's whim or fancy, 
and thus meet every demand of changing taste or fashion. In any 
deliberately planned economy, it is claimed, the consumer will be obliged 
to accept whatever the government thinks fit to produce ; and no govern- 
ment, it is suggested, will ever put itself to the inconvenience and expense 
of satisfying such a riot of fancies ! 

We suggest that this optimistic vision of the profit-seeking capitalists 
as the far-sighted agents of the customer, fully satisfying, through th^ 
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apparatus of a free market, all the desires of the whole community of 
consumers, vanishes under the test of reality and must be dismissed as 
another economic mj-th. Even admitting that the capitalist entrepreneur 
acts, in effect, as an agent for the prospective purchasers of his wares, 
this does not mean that the desires of the consuming pid)Iic will thereby 
be satisfied. The profit-seeking entrepreneur does not even aim at satis- 
fying the desires of the whole community, lie is concerned anly mth the 
desires of that part of the community which will have purchasing power 
sufficient to permit of paying the price for the product. The desires of all 
the rest of the conimunity are ignored. In this so-called continual referen- 
dum ” those without purchasing power have no votes. Now, in every 
country of advanced capitalism to-day, at least one-lialf in exchange value 
— ^it might even be said three-fourths — of all the commodities and servie(‘s 
brought to the market are designed for sale to a minority of tin* (‘ommunity, 
less than one-fourth of the whole, wdiich takes for its(df two-thirds or 
three-fourths of the national income.^ This fortunate minority, it is true, 
is free to satisfy every w'him and fancy up to the very edge of its wealth. 
These customers in the market may fairly be said to liave in their service* 
the profit-seeking entrepreneurs and organisers of industry of the \vli(»l(* 
civilised world. It is this asj>ect of the free market on which t he (‘coiunnists 
are apt to fix their exclusive attention. It is these consumers of whom the 
economist thinks. This fortunate minority would undoubtedly find tlo'ir 
freedom of choice limited under such a planned economv as that of the 
USSR, though limited by its purpose rather than by its process. 

There is, unfortunately, in the free market of a capitalist sof i<‘ty, 
another side of the picture. It is a constant and, as it st*ems, a nt‘' »‘ssarv 
feature of a capitalist society that •che small minority of the rich arc 
accompanied by a large majority of the poor. Of the.st*, at an}- moment, 
a considerable number are without any purchasing powt-r whatevi r ! 
Many more have no more purcliasing pc^wer than sutlices fi»r a bare sub 
sistence on the low’cst scale compatible with life. This i.s not a matter 
only of the existence of unemployment in periods of depre.ssion. In the 
England of the beginning of the present century, it was possible for a 
statesman about to become Prime Minister to mention that one-third of 
the whole poj>ulation f»f the country was habitually “ on tin* vergt* of 
starvation”.* This not incon-siderable proportion of every advancerl 
capitalist community cannot be said to enj*>y any effective freedom <if 
choice in the mucli-vaunted free market ! Not for tliem are producefi all 

* It is not usually roinomlicrcsl, oven by c^>oriomi»t^, that in (irfnt Britain, an in othor 
countries of advanced industrial civilination, the wage-earning manual workent with thnr 
families comprise two-tbirrls of the whole fK>pulation ; and that the aggn^gau^ irn'ome of 
these two-thirds of the population nowhere exc^^is une-thirrl of the whole national iiieoiiie 
Sec the statistical sources given in Fabian Tract No. 5, Fnrh for 

• The admission made by Sir Henry CampMl-Banncrrnan was based upon, and 
supported by, the exhaustive researches publishefl as Lift and hthonr of thf PmpU, by 
Charles Booth (17 vols., IBOl^-lWC). This survey was rf'|icaU*d tii HI33 under the 
direction of Sir Hiiljcrt l^wellyn Smith, by the Ixnidon School of Kconomics, and published 
M The New Survey of London Life ana Labour (9 vols.. 1031 -1034). 
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the wonderful variety of foodstuffs, of clothing, of comfortable homes, of 
household furniture, ctf the apparatus of games, of books, of works of art, 
of opportunities for travel. How limited is the range of choice of the 
labourer’s wife, in expending the weekly income of one or two pounds 
(after setting a?.ide the rent of the dwelling) which must provide over 100 
meals per week (reckoning 5 persons and 3 meals daily), and clothe the 
whole family, and find the pence exacted for social insurance, if not also 
those demanded for tramway fares ; and, perhaps, some modicum of 
amusement. The Russian visitor to England who visits the public markets 
during their busy hours cannot help remarking the amazing wealth, in 
quantity and variety, of the foodstuffs, sweetstuffs, clothing, toys, furni- 
ture, household utensils, and every conceivable temptation to the pur- 
chaser. Here, surely, is the amplest possible freedom of choice for the 
consumer ! It takes a little reflection for even a trained economist to 
realise that the vast majority of the commodities displayed in the public 
markets, or in the shops of the London streets (which arc estimated to 
offer for sah* more than a couple of millions of different articles, including 
all Die vari(M K?.'. of kinds, materials, shapes, colours and sizes),^ are as 
effectively foHnddea to two-thirds of all the inhabitnats of England as if this 
large majority were statutorily prohibited from purchasing them. In the 
Soviet Union, umhir the Second Five-Year Plan, there are still far fewer 
commodit ios produced per head than in England, and in much less variety. 
Hut the Plan itself ensures that j)ractically every family in the USSR has 
purcliasing power throughout the year, in addition to a considerable 
addition in the way of socialised wages. Hence their effective command 
over commodities, alike in quantity and in variety, is in fact nothing like 
so much restricted as that of tlie couple of millio” iieinployed in Great 
Britain, and perhaps not so much as that of the millions of English farm 
work(U\s and general labourers earning no more than £2 per week for such 
part of the year as tliey are fortunate enough to be in constant employ- 
ment. There is, as it seems to us, no reason why, as production in the 
Soviet Union increases, even the manual worker under the General Plan, 
which is constantly (daborating tlie variety of its commodities and the 
range of its services, should not enjoy at least as wide a liberty of choice 
as the average wage-earnei in any equally productive capitalist country. 


Greater Freedom of Choice 

There are, indeed, some striking features about the structure of industry 
and agriculture in the USSR which incline us to predict that it may pro- 
vide even greater opportunities for the freedom of choice in consumption 
than the modern capitalist anarchy. In these days of crowded city life 
and mass production, the individual of exceptional tastes, unless he has 

^ One of the largest of I..ondon*8 scores of huge “ department stoivs " (Self ridge's) has 
estimated, on the basis of partial statistics, that it had at least one million different oom« 
modities on salo in 1934. 
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both time and exceptional means, does not find it easy to get the excep- 
tional service he requires. We have already more than once commented 
on the peculiarly soviet acceptance of the principle of multiformity in the 
economic and political constitution. Alongside the gigantic enterprises 
and standardised production of the manufacturing trusts and combines, 
and of the agricultural sovkhosi and kolkhosi, under the direction of the 
People’s Commmissars and the Central Executive Council, there works 
the steadily growing array of kustar artels and industrial cooperative 
societies that we have described.^ These independent groups of owner- 
producers, unlike the trade unions and consumers’ cooperative societies, 
are not closed to the “ deprived ” categories, some of whom already find 
there a means of livelihood. They are subject to the very minimum of 
government direction or control. They are practically free to make, for 
household consumption, whatever commodities they like, or. to render 
whatever services in the way of mending or repairing, painting or deco- 
rating that they choose. The design, the style, the shape, the colour, the 
materials, and even the workmanship are all within their discretion. These 
independent groups of hand-working producers, which are steadily 
increasing in number, are already supplementing, by specialised individual 
production, the mass output which seems indispensable, alike under 
capitalism or under socialism, for the commodities required in colossal 
magnitudes.^ 

A further extension of the range of the consumers’ choice is being 
more and more afforded by the application of the “ principle of self- 
supply ”. In order to relieve the burden upon the central organisations 
of coping with the demands of so large a population as 170 millioiLs, all 
the factories and other industrial establishments and pubbe services have 
lately been pressed, as we have described,® to undertake their own produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and the commoner household commodities that they 
desire, through the factory department which has superseded the closed 
cooperative society to which their members belonged. In this way 
associations of producers are invited to assume the functions of manage- 
ment, but not the management of their own occupations. They are to 
organise in order to manage the production of what they themselves arc 
to consume. Hence there are now in the USSR many thousands of 
“ vegetable gardens ”, orchards, piggeries, poultry farms, and dairies, in 
which all these separate groups are encouraged, irrespective of any govern- 

1 Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”, Section II., “ The AHHociation of 
Owner-Producers ”. 

* Such an altomatiye Boems to bo inconceivable by the individualist eounoroist. 
” Either there is freedom of choice or regimentation of the consumer : freedom to make 
use of the most economical methbd, as judged from the standpoint of profit or loss, or 
there is authoritative regulation of the methods of production. Iktcli of these alternatives 
excludes the other. To have both planning and freedom, regulation and perfect elasticity 
of organisation and technique, is an impossibility ” {Oold, IJ ncmpl(»yme.ni and Capitalism^ 
by T. £. Gregory, 1933, p. 282). This ” impossibility ” may be witnessed in existence on 
a large scale in the USSR undra the Second Five-Year Plan ! 

• Fp. 269-260. 
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ment decision, to produce exactly what their own members desire to con- 
sume. What is more, in addition to this rapidly increasing collective 
production by groups of producers (factory workers) and of consumers 
(cooperative self-supply), there is now being added, on a gigantic scale, 
another form of/‘ self-supply,” namely, that by the workman himself in 
his abundant leisure. In the densely populated industrial district of the 
Donets Basin, and not there only, the miners and factory workers are 
being provided, free of rent or tax, with what in Great Britain are called 
allotments, that is to say, plots of agricultural land, on which, by the 
hundred thousand, they are already raising, with tools and seeds supplied 
on easy credit terms, whatever garden produce they prefer. 

The application of this principle of self-supply to the purpose of 
enlarging the effective range of choice of the consumer may be noticed in 
some other of its ramifications. The member of a kolkhos is not only 
encouraged to take his own family product of eggs and chickens, piggery 
and dairy, to the free market anywhere he pleases, and at all seasons ; 
but also, since 1933, to bring fqr free sale also his share of the collective 
harvest r f iitr kolkhos, as soon as the amount due to the government for 
tax ai^l for the uro of tractors, etc., throughout each district has been paid. 
But st ill more useful in widening the range of the consumers’ choice may 
be tlie now fn^quent arrangement by which an agricultural kolkhos or a 
fishery kolkhos freely (‘ontraets in advance, at a bargaining price arrived 
at in a market comprising other purchasers, to supply a proportion or 
the whole of its product —of wheat or flour, of dairy or piggery, or the 
daily catch of fish —to the canteen of some particular factory, or the 
dining-rooms of a municipal office or school. In all these ways the con- 
sumers of the USSR are finding that the mass production of a nationalised 
industry, whilst useful in meeting standard needs, is not the only source 
from which they may indulge their peculiar fantasies and satisfy their 
exceptional tastes. 

It will be seen that, whilst the adoption of a policy of Planned Produc- 
tion for Gomiiuinitv Consumption goes a long way in placing economic 
relations under collective control, yet it leaver open to personal choice 
and individual decision, not merely transiently, but in ways likely to 
become ever more effective, both the expenditure of the purchasing power 
with wliich every worker is provided, and the selection of an occupation 
in which he can earn his income. Whilst the “ price mechanism no 
longer determines the })ro(liiction of commodities, it is still retained as a 
useful instrument by which people, whether as producers or a.s consumers, 
can direct their own lives.^ With production and distribution very largely 

' “ The final conolusion . . . i», then, that on the one hand the soviet planned 
economy has rcndored the price inpohanism entirely useless in certain spheres, and has 
partially dispensed with it in others. On tho other hand, it has apparently retained that 
mechanism as the ihoans of giving effect a certain proportion of the decisions that all 
economic systems have to make : particularly as an instrument for regulating the actions 
of people, aa distinct from the disposal of thini;^ (which can be nationalised and thus be 
disposed of by direct authoritative decre^ — as in its relations with workers and with the 
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collectivised, and all family vicissitudes covered by social services, a 
specific allocation of income as salary or wage — the so-called “ personal 
wage ” — operates differently from similar economic relations under 
capitalism. How the difference affects personal motives and individual 
conduct on the one hand, and human initiative and mechanical output 
on the other, forms the theme of the following chapter, entitled “ In 
Place of Profit 

still unnationalised industry of agriculture. But this ineehanisra is always employed 
with a difference, so that even where the plan apparently follows its readings the results 
obtained may 1)0 quite different from those which would realised under an unplanned 
economy *’ {lUun or No Finn, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, p. 101). 



CHAPTER IX 


IN PLACE OF PROFIT 

The liquidation off the landlord and tlie capitalist, together with the 
substitution of collective for individual ownership, and of planned for 
unplanned production, necessitated, in industrial organisation, more than 
a structural change. It involved the loss of the powerful incentive of 
* profit-making — that vision of “ wealth beyond the dreams of avarice ”, 
Lo be enjoyed by the minority who, under the capitalist system, controlled 
the use of capital and land and the hiring of labour. Some effective 
substitute for this incentiv^c of private profit had to be found. Neither 
the Marxist theorists nor any other school of socialists had given any 
adequate attention to this necid. We deal in this chapter with the way 
in which Soviet Communism has grappled with the problem.^ 


The Magnitude of the Tu^sk 

We must recall the conditions under which the Bolsheviks began their 
reconstruction. Tlie nation with which they had to deal was exhausted 
by a prolonged war, whicli had cost it millions of lives, and stripped it of 
territory containing many of its factories, much of its railway mileage, 
and a large proportion of its few useful ports. A defeated and demoralised 
army had streamed back in disorder into the villages. Then came armed 
reb(*llion against the de facto government, coupled with the lawless invasion 
of Russian soil by half a dozen foreign powers, fomenting a civil war of 
the most devastating character, in whicli much of the remaining railway 
mileage was ruined ; thousands of bridges were destroyed ; coal-mines 
and oil-fields were wrecked, and both mannfacturing and agriculture were, 
in many districts, brought to a standstill. On this ensued, largely as a 
result of tlic desolation wrought by tliese years embittered warfare, one 
of the worst and most extensive famines that Russia had ever known. 
In 1921 it could be estimated that, over an area one-sixth of the whole 
land surface of the globe, industry had sunk to one-fifth of its pre-war 
production, whilst agriculture was reduced by one-half, with typhus, 
enteric and syphilis vying with actual starvation to produce a fearful 

^ In this chapter wo liavo Ihhmi greatly hel|ied (and even supplied with a title) by an 
informative work luisod on an acute analysis of soviet conditions, namely In Place of Profit^ 
by Harry F. Ward (19311). Two able pamphlets by Russian trade union officials, entitled 
Why Piec^u'ork in the VSSRf by L. Kaiifniann, and The Derdopment of Socialist Methods 
and Forma of Ixthonr, by A. Aluf (both Moscow, 1932), put the communist view before the 
thousands of fonugn w'ago-canjers now' w'urking in the Soviet Union. Much information 
will also Iw foun'd in the (English) report The Ninth Trade Uttion Congress (Moscow, 
1932). Sec also The Trade Union Mmrmeni in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 
1927), and The Soviet Worker, by Joseph Freeman (1932). An able description by a 
temporary worker in the Putilov works nt Leningrad is given in Fine Frau trUbi den 
AUtag, by Lili Korber (Berlin, 1932), translated as Life in a Soviet Factory (London, 1933). 
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mortality, and even more socially destructive physical and mental damage 
in those who survived. To climb back to even a low level of efficiency 
was a difficult task. The peasantry were not producing enough foodstuffs 
to feed the cities. The Bolsheviks themselves, a tiny minority in the 
population, were wholly inexperienced in civil administration, agricultural 
organisation or industrial management. In industry, the greatest handi- 
cap was the lack of skilled workmen, and even of labourers of any com- 
petence in industrial work, let alone mass production, machine-making or 
electrification. Nearly all the civil servants and bankers, with many of 
the professional men and managers and foremen of the factories and mines, 
had abandoned their posts, to join the various White armies, or to flee to 
foreign parts. Lenin and his colleagues were confronted with cold and 
hungry cities bereft of municipal organisation, in the midst of a popula- 
tion overwhelmingly agricultural in character, a peasantry of many 
different races and languages, some of them the merest savages, a large 
majority of the whole quite illiterate ; dominated by superstition and 
demoralised by greed and hatred, and all the horrors of a jacquerie 
unparalleled in extent and brutality. 

But the Bolsheviks were not dismayed. They had some advantages 
not always possessed by successful revolutionaries. Their leaders had a 
creed in which they fervently believed. They had evolved for themselves 
a code of social service and personal disinterestedness ; and they had, as 
we shall show in a subsequent chapter, what no government had ever 
before possessed, namely, a supreme faith in science, and in its unswerving 
application to all the problems of society. Moreover, the very abandon- 
ment of their posts by nearly all the members of the governing classes left 
the field free. The very ignorance of the mass of the population with 
which the Communist Party had to deal, their very illiteracy, the very 
diversity of race and language, with the lack of any uniform “ cake of 
custom ”, the fact that what had to be moulded was a mentally un- 
exhausted and practically formless multitude — clay in the potter’s hand — 
made it relatively easy, from one end of the vast territory to the other, 
to instil a new faith. There have been in the past, though we usually 
forget it, voluntary mass conversions to a new religion, as, for instance, to 
the Christianity of the Dark Ages. In Russia there ensued, in the years 
following 1917, equally considerable mass conversions to the creed of 
Lenin. To inculcate in these milUons a new code of conduct, and even 
to alter their mode of life, has naturally been a longer and hiore difficult 
task than to convert them to the liquidation of the landlord and the 
capitalist, and to the collective ownership of the means of production. 
How the Communist Party has achieved this radical change in the motiva- 
tion of industry, and, to a large extent, even of agriculture, and by what 
devices they have made the social machine work without the lure of indi- 
vidual profit to the landlord and the capitalist, on which nearly the whole 
of industry and agriculture in other countries depends, clearly deserves 
the consideration of economists and statesmen. 
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We may notice, to begin with, that powerful as is the incentive of 
private profit, the capitalist directors of industry have seldom made use 
of it for stimulating the exertions of the great mass of the workers whom 
they employed at wages. Indeed, it is part of the historical evolution of 
capitalism that*it gradually deprived of the opportunity of making a 
profit one section after another of the persons carrying on the business of 
production, each of these independent handicraftsmen and small masters 
being, one after another, reduced to mere wage-earners in the “ great 
industry We must therefore distinguish between profit-making, with 
which Soviet Communism has almost entirely dispensed, and those other 
forms of self-interest to which the mass of industrial workers in llussia, 
as elsewhere, had already been restricted. The communist remotivation 
of wealth-production in this mass of wage and salary earners has involved, 
first, the remoulding of the old incentive of pecuniary self-interest so as 
to harmonise it with the welfare of the community as a wdiole ; and 
secondly, the discovery and application of additional incentives, by bring- 
ing into play, among the masses of workers and peasants, for the purpose 
of increasing tin* productivity of labour, new motives hitherto unexplored. 
There is, for instance, the desire on the part of individuals and groups of 
individuals to measure themselves against others in trials of skill and 
endurance, and thus display their superiority. This may be termed the 
sports instimit. Then there arc the sanctions of public honour and public 
shame. Higher in the scale of moral values stand the stimuli of intel- 
lectual curiosity and of joy in perfected craftsmanship ; and, above all, 
the zeal for social service, irrespective of any special recognition, leading 
to sustained inconspicuous toil and even acts of heroism. It is needless 
to add that this separation of motives into two distinct categories, the old 
and the new, is artificial and for the purpose of lucid description only. 
No such cleavage corresponds with the facts. In actual practice, as we 
shall relate, all these separate motives, egoistic and altruistic, are in- 
extricably combined in the appeal made to the masses by the legislative 
decrees and administrative policy of the USSR. 


The Old Incentives Remodelled 

The episode of “ workers’ control ” ^ brought home to Lenin and his 
followers the leaderless chaos and widespread inefficiency occasioned by 
the extrusion of the profit-making entrepreneur, himself intent on getting 
an ever-increasing productivity for his own profit, as the director of wealth 
production. One of the characteristic diseases of non-profit-making 
snterprises the Bolsheviks termed “ depersonalisation What 

does depersonalisation mean ? ” asks Stalin, in his epoch-making address 
bo a conferenoe,of leaders of industry in June 1931.^ ‘‘ It means complete 
absence of responsibility for the work performed, absence of responsibility 

* See Chapter VIII., “ Planned Production for Comnmnity Gonsiimptioi 
Ntw Condiiiona, New Tasks, by Josef StaHn (Moscow, 1931), p. 10. 
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for machinery, lathes and tools. Of course, where there is depersonalise^ 
tion we cannot expect a serious increase in productivity of labour, iinproveif 
quality of output, care for machinery, lathes and tools.’* It was this 
absence of personal responsibility, no less than the ignorance of shifting 
bodies of workers in each separate undertaking, which had led Lenin, in 
June 1918, to supersede “ workers’ control ” in the direction of industry 
by one-man management, under the orders either of the state and the 
municipality in their various trusts, or of the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. But this one-man management and responsibility to the 
state or municipal trust, or to the consumers’ cooperative movement, 
whilst it prevented the factory from turning out goods that were not 
required, and from rendering services irrespective of the needs of the 
community, did not in itself increase the productivity of labour, or prevent 
the waste of raw material and the reckless deterioration of expensive 
machinery. What was required was that, not the director or manager 
only, but also each worker, should feel himself responsible for his own job, 
and exert himself, in season and out of season, to fulfil it at the lowest 
cost. “ Formerly ”, as Stalin continued, “ we could somehow or other 
manage to get along, even with the bad organisat ion of labour which 
accompanies depersonalisation, and the absence of responsibility of every 
man for the task entrusted to him. But matters are different now. 1'he 
conditions have entirely changed. In view of the vast scale of production 
and the existence of gigantic works, depersonalisation becomes a plague to 
industry and constitutes a menace to all the successes in production and 
organisation we have achieved in our factories.” ^ 

,Not Equality of Wages 

At this point we may observe that it is a false assumption, current 
among the uninstructed, and even among persons w’ho think themselves 
educated, that the Communist Party in the USSR began its task of building 
the socialist state upon the basis of identical incomes for all workers by 
hand and brain, on the ground that all men are born equal, with an inherent 
right to equal shares in the commodities and services produced by the 
community in which they live and move and have their being. There has 
never been any such idea among the Marxists. Quite the contrary. Karl 
Marx and, after him, Lenin were always denouncing the conception of an 
abstract equality between man and man, whether in the new’-born babe, 
or in the adult as moulded by circumstances. In so far as individual 
communists have indulged in ideals as to how the wealth of the community 
should be distributed among its members, the slogan has always been one 
of inequality. This, in fapt, has constantly been expressed in the phrase 
from each according to his faculties and to each according to his needs ” 
which is certainly diametrically opposite to an equality among individuals, 
in the sense of identity either in rewards or in sacrifices. 

1 New Conditions, New Tasks, by Joyjf Stalin (Moscow, 1931), p. 10. 
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This maxim was elaborated with precision by Stalin, in his address to 
fhe Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party, January 1934 : 

These people ’’ (“ leftist blockheads he calls them elsewhere) 
“ evidently think that socialism calls for equality, for levelling the require- 
ments and the personal lives of the members of society. ^Needless to say, 
such an assumption has nothing in common with Marxism, with Leninism. 
By equality Marxism means, not equality in personal requirements and 
personal life, but the abolition of class, i.e. (a) the equal emancipation of 
all toilers from exploitation, after the capitalists have been overthrown 
and expropriated : (b) the equal abolition for all of private property in 
the means of production, after they have been transformed into the 
property of the whole society : (r) tlie equal duty of all to work according 
t'> their ability, and the equal right of all toilers to receive according to 
the amount of work they have done (socialist society) ; (d) the equal duty 
of all to work according to their ability, and the equal right of all toilers 
to receive according to tludr requirements (communist society). And 
Marxism starts out with the assumption that peojde’s abilities and require- 
ments are not, and cannot be, equal in quality or in quantity, either in 
the period of socialism or in the period of communism.” ^ 

So much foi the ideals aimed at by orthodox ^Marxism. But Lenin 
himself was above all things practical. He refused to contemplate a state 
of society that was not yet born. He had to build the socialist state out 
of the human material presented by the 160 millions of workers and 
peasants, who had been taught, by centuries of political and economic 
oppression, to grasp all tliey could get by hook or by crook, and to give 
as little effort as they dared to the landlord and the capitalist. Moreover, 
Lenin recognised that the impulse.s yiplanted in the ordinary man to seek 
comfort and security, and in many men to better their customary condition 
of livelihood, WTie impulses which, if directed ini^. channels of public 
usefulness, and blocked from the channel of getting something for nothing, 
were useful incentives, and should be duly encouraged by appropriate 
methods of remuneration for services rendered. This could be done under 
Soviet Communism without the danger of creating new' social classes. In 
the countries in which capitalism had replaced feudalism by plutocracy 
—notably in Great Britain and the United States— different levels of 
income, especially when caused by differing private fortunes, w'ith varying 
inheritances, inevitably result in the creation of markedly different social 
classes. With the abolition of private incomes from rent and profit, 
individual remuneration for services rendered might be sufficiently varied 
without impairing that general condition of social equality which is funda- 
mental to both socialism and communism. An obvious expedient was 
the adoption of wages according to output ; that is to say, the method 
of piece-work wages, as contrasted with a fixed daily or hourly rate for 
each employment. 

^ Beport on th€ Work of the Central Committee of the Communist Party, by Josef Stalin 
at the Seventeenth Congress of the CPSU. 
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How Piece-work Rates are Fixed 

Among the recognised leaders of the trade union movement in capitalist 
countries ^ there are some who have been surprised, indeed shocked, that 
; their colleagues in the USSR are wholeheartedly in favour of piece-work, 
wherever and whenever it can be applied without detriment to the quality 
of the product or to the health of the workers. “ The basic system for 
the remuneration of labour in our country is the piece-work system, pure 
and simple stated Shvernik, the general secretary of the All-Union 
CeAtral Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), to the Ninth Congress 
of Trade Unions.* “ The piece-work system makes every worker materially 
interested in increasing the productivity of labour and raising his own 
qualifications. We must lay all emphasis on the fact that the piece-work 
system in our country is radically different from the piece-work system in 
the capitalist countries. There, the piece-work system is a means of 
exploitation. Here, where the state is exercising the maximum degree 
of care in the protection of labour, and where we have a working day 
lasting seven hours, the piece-work system accelerates the tempo of 
socialist construction, increases the productivity of labour, and guarantees 
the improvement of the material and general living conditions of the 
workers. . . . For this purpose it is absolutely necessary to reinforce our 
tariff Rate-Fixing Bureaus by enlisting members of the engineering and 
technical staff, and skilled workers who have had practical experience of 
technical rate-fixing, to assist them in their w^ork.’" Nor have the soviet 
trade unionists, unlike those working under capitalist conditions, any 
objection to individual piece-work, as contrasted with, a uniform piece- 
work scale for all concerned. ‘‘ Only by keeping account of the individual 
production of each worker within the brigade will the growth of labour 
eflBciency of the entire brigade be assured ”, explains another representative 
of the trade union movement. “ Collective piece-work, without individual 
accounting within the brigades, brings us back to the wage levelling w^e 
have been trying to get away from ; it is piece-work only in form, not 
in substance.” . . . “ Wc? will take the Rykov shaft, where a ‘ share ’ 

^ For the objection to piece-work of about one-half of the British trade unionists, see 
Industrial Democracy^ by S. and B, Webb, 1898, pp. 286-304, 328-334. It is there pointed 
out that what is objected to by those trade unions in which time-work rates are insisted 
on, is not so much piece-work rates, as individual piece-work where the rates are not 
safeguarded against undercutting by fixed piece-work lists arrived at by collective 
bargaining and governing the rates for specified jobs, payable to all those employed on 
those jobs. Where such piece-work lists are collectively agreed to, and are bincling on all 
employers as on all workmen (for instance, among the cotton spinners and weavers), the 
British trade unions not only allow, but demand them. Where neither employers nor 
workmen have been able to prepare such lists (as in the building trade), British trade 
imifwiM vehemently denounce tbe-individual and unsafeguarded piece-work that cutting 
employers seek to impose. Other trade unions (such as those of the boilermakers, boot 
and shoe factory operatives and compositors) willingly accept both systems, working 
under pieoe-work lists of rates where such lists are collectively agreed to and fixed, or 
on time wages on such jobs as are not (or, like repair work, cannot be) included in the 
lists. h 

* * ISfifUh CongrcM of Trade Unions^ 1932, pp. 57-61. 
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piece-work system was introduced in June and July 1931 , to replace thef 
former collective depersonalised piece-work system. It is now possible 
to keep an individual account of the production of each worker in each 
shift. This is how work is carried on in the Rykov shaft. At the begin- 
ning of each shift the foreman measures the stope and allots a fixed 
number of metres to each driller. Whoever finishes his share before the 
end of the shift takes on an additional lot. The earnings are computed 
as follows : suppose the stope yielded so and so many trucks per shift, 
equivalent to so and so many metres stoped. Consequently each metre 
stoped yielded so and so many trucks. Now, a computation is made of 
the number of metres each miner stoped, which is translated into a corre- 
sponding number of trucks, etc.” ^ 

This striking difference in outlook between many of the trade unions 
facing a capitalist employer, on the one hand, and, on the other, the trade 
unions under Soviet Communism, is easily understood. “ Under the con- 
ditions of socialist economy ”, Kaufman explains, “ the working class 
determines through the medium of its planning organs ^ what part of the 
products, created by the toil of the workers, is to be handed over to them 
in the form ol individual money wages ; what part is to be expended to 
meet the requirements of the public, material and cultural needs, such as 
the construction of dwellings, public health, education, etc., and what 
part is to be appropriated to develop socialist economy, the construction 
of new mills and factories, mines, power stations, state farms, etc. Thus 
that part of the wages which is not handed over directly to the individual 
workers is also spent on raising the living standard of the working class 
and on the development of socialist economy, which assures the further 
growth of the materijil welfare and the cultural standard of the w’orkers.” ® 
In other words there is, in soviet production, no “ enemy party ”, against 
whom the workmen have to contend. This is, indeed, the essential 
difference between capitalist and communist production. Where profit- 
making is the recognised object of industrial undertakings, there is a 
constant danger of the employer taking advantage of the worker’s increased 
output by “ cutting the rate ”, and so compelling the pioce-worker to give 
increased effort for the old time-work remuneration. Where the profit- 
making motive has been swept away, the danger of the rate being cut in 

^ W'% Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufman (Moscow, 1932), pp. 19, 21. 

* For the trade union's participation in planning the standard rates of wages, as well 
as the quantity and conditions of production, see Chapter 111. in Part 1., Man as a 
l^oducer ”, in the section on Soviet Trade Unionism, especially pp. 141-148 ; and Chapter 
VIII. in Part II., ‘‘ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”, pp. 521-522. 

* Why Piecework in the USSR ? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), p. 6. This statement 
by a trade unionist is put in generalised form by the American observer : ” Wages repre- 
sent that share of the common product which is paid to the worker for the satisfaction of 
his individual needs ; wage pa^^ments are only one of the ways in which he gets his share 
of the things available for personal consumption, but through them he has some room to 
exorcise his personal choice in what he will buy, so their manipulation to stimulate his 
productivity is an^appoal to him os an individual. The general improvement of material 
and cultural conditions in which ho shares appeak to him as a member of the class whose 
lot goes up together ” {In Place of Profit,^y Harry F. Ward, 1933, p. 31). 
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i^er to increase the owner’s profits is eliminated. Or, to put it in another 
jfjy, when the one and only purpose of every enterprise is a continuously 
increasing output, to meet an automatically expanding effective demand 
for the commodities, there is no objection felt by the management to the 
workers’ increased earnings under piece-work intensity. ' It is all to the 
good of all concerned that the workers should increase their speed of 
working, their economy of material or accessories, and their proportion 
product free from faults, and, be it added, their maximum utilisation 
rf labour-saving machinery, provided always that neither the quality 
ieteriorates nor the workman’s.health suffers. Accordingly, in the USSR, 
uhere are none of the clever piece-work systems by which, in capitalist 
ndustry, the workers are made to gain less per unit the faster they work. 
Under Soviet Communism, the piece-work rates are never degnssive. 
They are, in some cases, even progressive, the rate rising by stages for 
>utput beyond the norm. After a fixed number of units of the itoiiLs 
;o be turned out has been produced ”, we are told, “ every further unit 
s paid for at a higher rate than the preceding one. For instance, if a 
vorker is supposed to produce 20 units, each requiring the same amount 
)f work, at 25 kopeks each, his pay for the 21st piece will not be 25 kopeks, 
)ut more ; for the 22nd unit still more, etc. Thus, material interest is 
lupplied to stimulate the worker to save time and ex(^eed tin' rates of 
)roduction. Under the conditions of soviet economy this progressive 
)iece-work system is a method of giving a material incentive to the more 
tdvanced producers.” ^ . . . “ At the Uralmashstroi (Construction of the 
Jral Machine Works) the rates [of progress] for laying foundations always 
ised to remain unfulfilled ; at the present time, since the introduction of 
he j^ogressivka, they are overfulfilling the rates by 04 per cent. The 
namings of the workers jumped from 5 roubles a day to 7-56. Many such 
nstances could be cited. Everywhere the system of progressive piece- 
work wage payment calls forth an iiMTcase in labour efficiency accom- 
mnied by a simultaneous rise in earnings. . . . This rapid rise of rate was 
condemned because it woi^ld raise cost of each unit of production, but as a 
natter of fact this is not the case. Everybody knows that the cost of 
jvery commodity includes, in addition to the cost of the raw material 
ind labour, all overhead expenses, such as heating and lighting premises, 
ire protection, maintenance of the executive and book-keeping staffs, 
lepreciation of property, etc. These overhead expenses do not increase 
with increased output. Consequently the more this output increases, the 
tmaUer is the proportional share falling to each unit of production . . . 
t is essential that a definite relation be established between wage earnings 
md the quality of production, and not only its quantity. In this respect 
ihe experience of several shoe factories, particularly the ‘ Burevestnik ’ 
factory of Moscow, will prove very instructive. There a progressively 
ncreasing system of wage rates was introduced, made dependent upon 
lecreasing the percentage of lower grades of footwear. Excellent results 
^ ^ Why Piecework in the USSR fkylt, Kaufmann (Moscow, 1032), p. 22. 
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were obtained from this system when it was introduced into several 
brigades in the form of an experiment. Transition to this progressi*!^ 
system required careful preparation, and what is still more importaq^;,, 
rigid accounting of output. Every worker must see daily how muclf Hife 
has done and what he is to be paid for it.” ^ 


The Rate-fixers 

It is needless to observe that the working out of these elaborate piece- 
work schedules over so vast an area as the USSR is far from perfect ; 
and the trade union authorities have been busily engaged during the last 
few years in appointing and instructing rate-fixers. “ A Technical 
Normalisation Bureau ”, we are told, “ called T.N.B. is to be found in 
every enterprise attached to the department of labour economics of the 
factory administration. Its duty is to establish rates of production and 
rates of remuneration, i.e. to fix the standard time required for the accom- 
plishment of certain work with certain equipment, and the wage the 
worker is to be paid for it.” ^ But unfortunately such a rate-fixing bureau 
is not yet provided for every enterprise. In 1933, before handing over 
his department to the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), the People’s Commissar of Labour was complaining seriously 
of tlie inadequacy of the supply of rate-fixers. “ AVhat we do not have 
at present is a suppb' of technicians and skilled workers who are also well 
acquainted with the processes of production. Such workers must be 
found at once, and drawn into the work of technical rate-fixing. Thus, in 
15 factories controlled by the ‘ Stal ’ trust, there were 524 workers employed 
in the rate-fixing bureau in 1930, and only 369 on March 1st, 1931 ; those 
with university education numberdti 53 in 1930 and 35 in 1931. In the 
‘ Artem ’ mine there is only one rate-fixer for 5000 kers. In 35 mines 
of the Donets Basin there were 267 rate-fixers in May 1931, but not one 
of them an engineer or technician, ... At the present time . . . 7000 
rate-fixers are being trained but . . . the students chosen are themselves 
not of a kind as to guarantee a solution of the problems confronting us in 
the field of technical rate-fixing. . . . Courses must be organised for 
workers with at least three to five years’ experience.” ^ 

^ Ibid. pp. 24-25. The importance of publicity as to rates and earnings, both of 
individuals and of the brigade or shift, is fully realised. “ The workers are protected by 
a minimum income, and the speed is not allowed to menace the worker's health. ... A 
rate-fixing expert testified that in his cx|>ericnce * the speed-up system is totally absent ’. 
The rates are computed for quality ns well as quantity of output, and the workers both 
know and approve the ends for which they are set. They are not allowed to be cut during 
the job, and instead of being lowered with the increased cfliciency of the worker because 
ho is making too much, they progressively increase with his output. It is customary to 
put on huge blackboards the workers* names, wdlb quota, rates, amount done, wages and 
premiums earned. At a large construction I have seen one on a tree by the highway for 
all the world to see ** {In Place of Profit, by Harrv F. Ward, 1933, pp. 32-33). 

* Ibid., p. 30. 

• People’s Commissar for Labour (Tsikhon), speech in Ninth AU-Union Congress of 
Trade Unions, 1933, p. 169. British and American trade unionists working by the piece 
have, outside the cotton trade, hardly hpgun to develop such a class. 
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The inadequacy of the rate-fixers will doubtless continue for some time 
to be a weakness in the soviet industrial organisation. The complaints 
of the workmen will, however, ensure that in due time a remedy will be 
found. At present, writes one of them, “ The majority of the T.N.B.’s 
owe their personnel to casual selection, with no attention paid to qualifica- 
tion, experience in the line of work or social status. At the Dzerzhinsky 
works (Ukraine), for instance, where a special investigation of the staff 
engaged in technical normalisation was made, there are only 41 workers, 
instead of the required 64. Among them are former teachers, copying 
clerks, sanitary workers and letter carriers ; the chief rate-fixer was an 
actor. At the same time the Cadres Department of the plant transferred 
20 well-qualified workers of the T.N.B. staff with much experience in 
this line, and 25 specialists, to other departments of the plant. ... At 
individual enterprises, promoted workers are left to their own devices. 
No theoretical instruction is given them. Training courses to qualify 
rate-fixers are rather rare phenomena.” ^ 

So keen on piece-work are both workmen and managers in the USSR 
that it is sometimes objected that the system has been applied to kinds 
of work to which it is not suited. It has been found dangerous to stimulate 
railway engine-drivers to make up for lost time. It may not be desirable 
to tempt workers to work at high speed where extremely precise minute 
adjustments are required. There are many cases in whicli the highest 
quality of workmanship will not be attained if the workman is hurried. 
There has been, in some cases, even too much willingness to work over- 
time in order to increase both productivity and earnings. There has been 
some reluctance to use mechanical safeguards against accidents when they 
lessened the speed of working. And the incentive of piece-work remunera- 
tion has been applied to processes to which it was not suited, such as those 
requiring extreme precision, or those involved to repair work.^ These are 
errors in industrial administration, which managers in the USSR are being 
trained to avoid, and trade union oflBciab to look out for to prevent. 


The Grading of Wages 

What exactly is the basis upon which these elaborate piece-work rates 
are determined A short answer would be that the piece-work rate for 
each job is based upon the time-work wage current in cacrh category of 
workers, whether skilled or unskilled. But this simple answer covers up 
a radical distinction between Soviet Communism and capitalist enterprise. 
In the USSR there is no such thing as a “ demarcation dispute ” between 

* Why Pieeewark in the USSfi ? by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), pp. 30-33. 

* ** Complaints hare been m^e by foreign mechanics in the US8R against being asked 
to work * by the piece * in such departments as the making of machine tools. " Never 
before coming to the Soviet Union writes one of them, ' have i aeon piece-work in a tool 
TpovL* * In spite of the so-caUed driving methods of the Ford factory [at Detroit] . . . 
no attempt was ever made to'make a serving in the tool room, as all such attempts have 
resulted in tremendous losses * ** {Moscow Dailf News, September 14, 1932). 
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men of different crafts as to whicli craft shall have the privilege of per- 
forming a particular task.^ To begin with, as we have described in our 
section on trade union structure, ^ all the workers in each establishment are 
members of one and the same trade union. Moreover, there is no set of 
craftsmen that fears discharge because there is no more work to be done 
of its particular tind. There is, on the contrary, always and everywhere, 
an almost calamitous shortage of every kind of skill, whether by hand 
ox by brain. It is, in fact, essential to the success of planned production 
for community consumption, in a land of constantly increasing population, 
that there should continue to be a rapid multiplication of every kind of 
skilled workers. How can this much-needed skill be obtained ? In all 
cities of the USSR endless attempts are made to provide all sorts of tech- 
nical education, free of charge, in evening classes, in higher schools and 
colleges, and even in special trade schools inside the larger factories, in 
which the youthful workers arc under instruction half time. But it has 
not always been found easy to induce young men and women to go through 
prolonged courses of technical training even without having to pay fees ; 
nor is the young workman, earning regular wages at work of no particular 
skill, in all jasi s ker*n to give his evenings to learning a skilled craft. After 
many experiments, an ingenious system of grading the workers has been 
adopted, in one or other form, by practically all the trade unions. The 
grading is not by craft ; nor by age or seniority ; nor yet simply by any 
estimate of relative skill ; nor of the length of time necessary to gain the 
skill. The grading is really determined, and from time to time changed, 
according to the requirements of the enterprise, or of all the enterprises 
with similar needs, in the various kinds of skill or craftsmanship, and to 
the extent to which these requiren^nts are being automatically met by 
the supply of workers competent to perform the various tasks. The 
number of grades fixed by the trade union may be anything from 8 to 17 
— always excluding the apprentices, with the mere porters, cleaners or 
gate-keepers, on the one hand, and the foremen, technicians and managers 
on the other. The grades are expressed in the indices denoting the relative 
time-work rates of wages. We take an example^of these time-work wage- 
rate s(ihedules from the able pamphlet by a trade unionist from which 
we have already quoted. “We will illustrate this ”, he writes, “ by the 
wage-rate schedule of the former Metal Workers’ Union (now decentral- 
ised) : 

Category .12 34 6 678 

Coefficient . 1 1-2 1-46 1 7 1-95 2-2 2-5 2*8 

“ As may be seen from the above table, all workers who belonged to the 
former Metal Workers’ Union were divided into eight categories. The 

^ The student will find a description of the demarcation disputes which used to plagae 
* the employers, especially in the North of England, in Induairi^ Democracy, by S. and B. 
Webb, 1897, pp. 508-527. 

> Chapter 111. in I’art 1., ** Man as a Producer section on Soviet Trade Unionism, 

pp. 210-211. 
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wage-rate for the workers of the second category was 1'2 times higher 
than that of the first category, "the rate of the workers in the third category 
1*45 times higher than that of the first, the rate of the fourth 1*7 times 
higher, etc. . . . Individual wage-rate schedules are now being compiled, 
in conformity with the peculiarities of each branch of industry. They 
are to be drawn up in such a way as to leave as big a margin as possible 
between the various categories. At the same time, perhaps even before, 
the qualification manuals will be revised and these revised manuals will 
serve as a basis for dividing the workers in accordance with the categories 
listed in the wage schedule, which will depend upon their qualifications,, 
and the difficulty, and the sanitary conditions of the work to be done. 
These new qualification manuals are compiled in accordance with the 
directives of the Supreme Economic Council of National Economy and the 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, and are issued separately 
for each" branch of industry by each economic association in conjunction 
with the respective trade union central committee ; and they take into 
consideration all the changes which have taken place in the ojganisatiori 
of production during the last few years.” ^ 

The student will observe that what is essential to the device of grading, 
if it is to fulfil its object of automatically leading to a continuous increase 
of skilled craftsmen, is that there should be no fixed numbers of the workers 
to be admitted to the higher grades. In practice, in the USSR any worker 
may, at any time, claim to be tried es a candidate for any higher grade. 
The young worker in the lowest grade (No. 1) may say “ I tliink 1 can do 
the work of Grade 3 ”. The invariable answer is “ Come and try ; a 
fortnight’s trial will be allowed to you. If you show that you c*an do the 
work to the satisfaction alike of the*manag(*ment and of the trade union 
officials in the factory, you will at once receive the pay of your new grade.” 
This practice of rushing up individuals frenn lower to liigher categories 
is not found to lead to any surplus of supermen. On the contrary, with 
the perpetual opening of additional factories, corresponding, and more 
than corresponding, with the annual increase of population, the flemand 
for skilled craftsm^ is s6 overpowering that tin; directors of factories anti 
plants are always being pressed, and .somtjtimes ptTemptorily required, 
by the recruiting department of the AUCCTU, to train eacli year a given 
number of responsible and skilled men who can lead and supervise the 
workers in new enterprises ; whilst the directors of these new plants are 
now forbidden, under severe penalties, to send their own recruiting agents 
to “ steal away ”, by promises of better conditions, the leading workmen 
of older establishments. Thus, each establishment is thrown back on 
producing, from its own rank and file, at least all the skilled craftsmen 
that it requires. On our own visits during 1932 to works of all kinds, we 
were everywhere assured by the directors and managers, as w^ell as by the 
local trade union committees, that the effect of this grading of the workers 
by different rates of wages had been marvellous. Everywhere we found 
' Why Piecework in the USSR t by L. Kaufmann (Moscow, 1932), pp. 27-29. 
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the younger workers, women as well as men, desperately anxious to 
improve their qualifications The evening classes in technical subjects 
were everywhere crowded. At one large factory it was reported that 
90 per cent of the entire personnel were thus studying. The upward 
march, from gia^le to grade, of the more ambitious, the more able, the 
more industrious, and the more zealous workers in industrial occupations 
is widespread and continuous. In no other country, not even in the 
United States, is it so general. 

Paynnent According to Social Value 

Very interesting is it to find all this manipulation of wage payments 
for different grades which always assumes a national minimum of desirable 
personal expenditure, becoming gradually more and more dominated by 
the principle of payment according to “ social value This principle is 
applied alike in the case of particular crafts, or kinds of skill, of which 
th('.re is, at the moment, a shortage, or for which there is an increasing 
demand ; and, at the other extreme, to a whole district to which it is 
desired to attr<n-.t immigrants. When we asked, in 1932, why the work 
of coppersmiths had been placed in a higher grade than that of other 
smiths, we were informed that the rapid development of electrification 
was hindered by the lack of an adequate number of workers who could 
do coppersrnithing with technical efficiency. In order to encourage more 
boys voluntarily to take to this particular craft in their apprenticeship, 
and young mechanics to qualify themselves as coppersmiths in evening 
classes, the craft of coppersrnithing was put into a higher grade. In a 
remarkably short time the supply pf coppersmiths was increased. The 
apj)lication of the same principle on a larger scale was en. in 1931, when 
the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions realised in its collective 
bargaining that, taken as a whole, the “ light industries ’’ had, in the 
annual wage determinations, got ahead of the “ heavy industries ” in their 
standard rates of wages, whilst the latter were suffering from an insufficiency 
of competent workers, together with an excessive turnover of men. “ In 
order to put an end to this evil ”, Stalin told a conference of leaders of 
industry in June 1931, “ we must set up a wage scale that will take into 
account the difference between skilled labour and unskilled labour, between 
heavy work and light work. It cannot be tolerated that a highly skilled 
worker in a steel mill should earn no more than a sweeper. It cannot be 
tolerated that a locomotive driver on a railway should earn only as much 
as a copying clerk.” ^ Slivernik, the general secretary of the All-Union 
Committee of Trade Unions, explained to the Ninth Congress of Trade 
Unions that ‘‘ the struggle for the fulfilment of the Five-Year Plan 
required that the trade unions should completely reorganise^ the wage 
system, with a view to abolishing all absence of personal responsibility 
and all wage -levelling ; and to giving each individual worker a material 
1 New Conditions, New Tasks, Josef Stalin (Moscow, 1931), p. 7. 
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incentive to raise his qualification and increase the productivity of his 
labour. ... A firm line was taken by the AUCCTU in the matter of 
regulating wages so as to give the leading branches of industry the most 
favoured position. The AUCCTU, in the instructions issued for the con- 
clusion of new collective agreements for 1931, firmly insisted that the 
wages of the workers at the various enterprises should be regulated on a 
basis which will give the workers a material incentive to raise their quali- 
fications and increase the productivity of their labour ; the piece-work 
system must be adopted to the maximum degree, and skilled workers, 
especially those whose qualification is much in demand, must not be 
allowed to drift from enterprise to enterprise.” ^ It was in pursuance of 
this policy that the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) resolved that no further increases in the standard wage rates 
should be allowed to workers in the light industries until those for workers 
in the heavy industries had been substantially increased. In due course 
the workers in coal mining, and those in steel production, received a rise 
of something like 30 per cent ; besides, in the Donets Basin, where the 
turnover was greatest, a steady but necessarily gradual improvement in 
thair housing conditions, together with the provision of greater amenities. 

Another instance of the deliberate fixing of wages according to the 
“ social value ” of a particular category of work is given by Kaufman, the 
trade unionist from whose pamphlet we have already quoted. “In an 
overwhelming number of cases,” he writes, “ a foreman gets less pay tlian 
a skilled worker. Thus, before the reform decree of October 1931, a 
foreman in the metallurgical industry, responsible for the performance of 
considerable groups of workers, was getting 225 or 230 roubles per month, 
whereas the wages of highly skilled workers at many of ourplants amounted 
to 300 roubles and more. Such a state of affairs resulted in the unwilling- 
ness of a highly skilled worker to become a foreman. It was nec(jssary 
to make a long and persistent search for a man who ‘ would agnie ’ to 
become a foreman. It happens frequently that a skilled worker, promoted 
to the position of foreman, after a month or two begs to be allowed to go 
back to the bench.* . . .• To prevent any disparity in the systems of 
remuneration paid to engineering technicians at different enterprises, the 
Inter-Union Bureau of Engineering Technicians* Sections, attached to the 
All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions, w^orked out basic principles 
for the guidance of local organisations in the reconstruction of the system 
of remuneration of engineering technicians.” * 

The most extensive and most far-reaching application of the principle 
of pa}nDQent according to social value was seen towards the end of 1933, 
when it was decided by the Central Executive Committee of the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets (TSIK) and the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, that special steps must be taken to attract -immigrants to 
the Far Eastern province of Siberia, and also to induce tlie present rcsi- 

' The Ninth Congress oj Trade Unkgu (Moscow, 1933), pp. 63-fi4. 

» * Why piecework in the USSR? by L. Kaufmaiin (Moscow, 1032), pp. 36-37. 
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dents to remain there. This was inspired by the wish to effect a more 
rapid increase of the adult population of these regions in view of the 
possibility of a Japanese invasion. It was emphatically a question of 
social value Accordingly, a special increment of a substailtial 
amount was made to the standard rates of wages payable to workers in 
all the industries and institutions in this province, and at the same time 
all the residents there were exempted from certain specified taxes. Similar 
concessions were extended to the inhabitants of districts bordering on 
Mongolia. 


Behind all the apparatus connected with piece-work rates and the 
principle of payment according to “ social value lies the possibility of 
appeal against the local decisions to an impartial and disinterested 
authority. It is this right of appeal that prevents, in the USSR, the 
impatient stoppages of work, and the obstinate trials of endurance 
between management and wage-earners, that still occur in capitalist 
countries. There are now, we are assured, practically no strikes in the 
USSR and certainly no serious stoppages. How is this happy state of 
things arrived at ? 

Let us recall the institution of the Triangle that we have incidentally 
mentioned in our section on Soviet Trade Unionism.^ In every industrial 
establishment or state farm (sovkhos) there is available at all times a 
local arbitral authority, ready at any moment promptly to arbitrate on 
any dispute affecting either individual workers or particular groups of 
sections of them. This triangle consists of a representative of the manage- 
ment, a representative (usually the local secretary) of the trade union, and 
the secretary of the Communist Party cell or comjuittee within the estab- 
lishment. This arbitral authority almost always succeeds in adjusting 
the dispute to the generai satisfaction of the parties. But if one or other 
of them is seriously dissatisfied with this immediate local award, it is 
open to him to make formal appeal against it to a higher authority, 
indeed to an ascending series of higher authorities whicli it would be tedious 
to enumerate, up to a final appeal authority. Tliis final authority was, 
until 1933, the People’s Commissar of Labour of the particular constituent 
or autonomous republic within the territory of which the establishment 
was situated. Now, with the abolition of these Commissariats of Labour, 
the appeal is to the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), acting through its presidium, which is always accessible with- 
out delay. The case is thus immediately dealt with, and a final award 
given, which is, we are assured, invariably accepted without obstruction 
by the parties concerned. 

How can this pacific attitude of two obstinately contending disputants 
be explained^ ? It is, we suggest, the result of two separate considerations/ 
In the first place, both disputantjp are aware that, in any recalcitrance^ 
^ Chapter III. in Part I., ** Man as a Producer ", pp. 146-147. • 
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neither of them could obtain any collective support. The manager would 
not be supported by the state or other trust from which he holds his 
appointment ; nor cohld it even reproach him for accepting a final arbitral 
award which he had done liis best to avert. The workman, if the final 
appeal to the AUCCTU has gone against him, will know tliat his own trade 
union, which is represented on the AUCCTU, cannot impugn the award, 
and give him its collective support. But there is another consideration 
that makes for acquiescence in the final award. Neither the management 
of the establishment, nor the whole aggregate of workers in it, strongly 
combined in their trade union, has any pecuniary interest in the particular 
case at issue, or in the way in which it has been decided. The aggregate 
totfil wage fund for the establishment has already been determined, as 
we have explained, in the complicated series of collective bargainings 
between the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, the C^mtral 
Committee of the particular trade union, and the factory eommitt(‘c of 
the establishment on the one hand ; and on the other, the reprcisentatives 
of the USSR Sovnarkoin, the particular trust to which the establishment 
belongs, and the management of that cstablishnu nt. Wlu‘ther or not 
the particular workman w^ho is aggrieved gets a higln^r pit‘ee-work rale 
for a particular job makes no perceptible difference to the yc^arly aggrf‘gate 
of wages paid during the year in the establishment. If the total cost of 
production can be reduced in relation to the total output of the year, as 
by lessening lost time or the amount of waste or scrap, or by improved 
organisation of work, both management and workers stand to gain, (‘it her 
in bonuses for increased output or in additional exp(*nditure on the 
amenities that the trade union dc^sices. The worst that can happen, if 
tempers remain hot-j will be that the obstinate workman who fe^ds that 
justice has not been done to his case may, after due notice, take his dis- 
charge. He will get no unemployment benefit, but this does not troiibh^ 
him, as he knows he can get promptly taken on at anotln'r (istablishment. 


the Menace of Foreign Competition 

It will be noted that, in Soviet Communism, the representatives of the 
trade unions have no use for the argument that the acc(‘ptance of incnaised 
effort for the same wage, or lower wag(j for the sanui effort, by particular 
individuals or groups, tends, through the working of a cornpidativa* labour 
market, to reduce other people’s wages. Equally, the representatives of 
the management have to renounce, once and for all, the argument, so 
potent in the world of profit-making capitalism, that a raising of w'ag(\s 
in one country is impracticable, if other countries pay lower wages for 
the same grade of effort in the production of identical commodities. 
♦Under Soviet Communism, if other countries pt^rsist in “ sweating their 
workers, as a means of prpducing commodities at a lower cost than is 
practicable with a high standard of life^ this is merely so much the better 
for the workers in the USSR, enjoying such a high standard of wages and 
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leisure, who will get the Japanese product all the cheaper. Thus, if Japan 
chooses to “ sweat her own textile operatives in order to be able to 
export textiles at an exceptionally low price, this will be to the advantage 
of countries who find such goods attractive to their citizens. From the 
humanitarian staTidpoint it may be wrong to connive at “ sweating ” ; 
but one country can only with great hesitancy seek to interfere with the 
economic system of another. 

The relative cheapness of the Japanese goods will, in fact, widen the 
range of alternatives practically open to the People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Trade in the USSR. It may render it more advantageous to the USSR 
to import whatever kinds of commodities it desires to import in greater 
quantity from Japan than from other producing countries. It may do 
more tlian this. It may render it advantageous to the USSR actually to 
increase its total imports of particular kinds of commodities as a preferable 
alternative to establisliing additional factories, or making the requisite 
enlargements of the old ones, within the USSR. In this case, it would 
l)e positively more advantageous to employ the annual increment of the 
workers in additional factories on enlargements for producing more of 
some oflior commodities in growing demand. In short, an increased 
cheapn(*ss of iiny3orted goods is always advantageous to the consumer of 
those goods. Under Soviet Communism this cheapness has no injurious 
effect on the wages of any workers in the importing country, or on any 
directors of indi. ^trv. A low level of wages in foreign countries is, under 
capitalism, a standing menace to higher wages anywhere. Under Soviet 
Communism it is no nnuiace to any section of the community. It merely 
enlarges the range of clioioe of the People's Commissar of Foreign Trade 
as to what shall be imported and e^Lported. 

I^ut this is not all. As a body representing all workers and all grades, 
the A L'CCTU is not concerned with the aspirations uv the monthly earnings 
of any ]>articular person, or any particular grade or craft, or those employed 
at any particular establishment. Its corporate interest is to secure, for 
tlie wliol(‘ aggregate of its clients, the setting apart in the national budget, 
of the largest })ossible aggregate wage fund, jas digtinguished from the 
allocations proved to be necessary for other national requirements. In 
th(‘ (*ourse of this annual collective bargaining over the national budget, 
the trade union negotiators discover that the most cogent argument in 
support of increasing this aggregate wage fund, upon the amount of which 
the earnings of all their clients ultimately depend, is the prospect of an 
actual increase in the aggregate net productivity of all the enterprises 
throughout the USSR in which their clients are all engaged. Hence the 
rooted objection of the trade union representatives to any interruption of 
industry by strikes or lock-outs, or by “ demarcation ” disputes. Hence 
the intense public disapproval of “ ca’ canny ”, or any other shirking of 
work by individuals or groups ; hence Jilso the persistent desire, in season 
and out of season, for piece-work rates because this method of remunera- 
tion will increase output and diminish waste ; hence, abo, the promotion 
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of ** socialist competitioii ” among groups of workers as to which can do 
the most work, or save the most expense, within a given period ; hence 
also the eager welcoming of new labour-saving machinery, as of every 
improvement of industrial organisation that promises to lessen the cost of 
production ; hence, finally, the willing adoption of a svstem of grading 
wages in such a way as to lead to a constant increase of the number of 
akilled workmen in each craft ; and the cordial approval of the adoption 
of the policy of fixing the rates according to the current “ social value ” 
rf each kind of skill. The capitalist employers in every other country, 
whilst complacent about their own superior efficiency in profit-making, 
must now and then envy the industrial directors of the USSR the extra- * 
>rdinary increases of output obtained by the incentives that Soviet Com- 
nunism supplies to its labour force ! 


Self-Employnu^fU as an Alternative to the Wage System 

At this point we turn from the remodelling of the wage system at the 
ands of the soviet trade unions, in accord with other soviet institutions 
nd with the consumers* cooperative movement, to a corresponding 
^handling of the incentive of pecuniary self-interest in the quite different 
eld of self-employment outside the wage system. We have accordingly 
riefly to survey from this standpoint, not only the oj>eration of individual 
jif-employment, but also such forms of joint self-employment as arc 
xemplified by the industrial cooperative societies (incops) and the collec- 
Lve farms (kolkhosi), of which w’e have described the constitutional forms 
1 the several sectioas of our chapter on “ Man as a Producer 

Now, from the standpoint of the development of character and intelli- 
3nce, and from that of the production of free initiative, much has riglitly 
een claimed for self-employment, whether in the case of individual 
easants or handicraftsmen, or in that of groups of workers in self- 
Dveming workshops or cooperative agricultural associations. One school 
F sociologists, of whom the leading exponents have been Piern? G. J*. [jc 
lay, in the middle, of thg nineteenth century, and such modtTii propa- 
sindists as Mr. Hilaire Belloc and Mr. G. K. Chesterton in our own day, 
ave idealised peasant proprietorship. For the idealisfition of tlie sclf- 
overning workshop we can look back to Robert Owen in Great Britain 
nd Dr. Buchez in France ; and, following these Utopians, to John Stuart 
[ill in mid- Victorian days, and the late Professor Alfred Marshall. The 
rouble is that, when this self-employment, whether of individual or 
roups, takes place within a capitalist environment, the self-employers 
re apt to become the victims, either of the village usurer or gombeen man, 
r of the neighbouring landlord, or of the capitalist entrepreneur in whohv 
de or retail trade; all of whom are always ready to assist their clients in 
id times in such a way as to bring them permanently into subjection as 
sweated workers. Painful experience has demonstrated how inevit- 
1 Chapter 171. in Part I.? pp. 172-234. 
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ably the individual handicraftsman, as represented by the handloom 
weaver in the British village, or the maker of the cheap furniture or slop 
clothing in the slums of London and other cities, becomes enslaved by the 
wholesale and retail tr aders, or of profit-making entrepreneurs specialising 
on “ giving out work to be done at home. Even in agriculture, in these 
days of wholesale^mechanisation and the continuous application of science 
to the art of cultivation, necessitating large-scale production, with costly 
equipment, the use of expensive fertilisers and what not, peasant cultiva- 
tion for sale, even in the more modern form of cooperative farming, fails 
to maintain itself in a competitive world market. 

To-day, in western Europe, few and far between arc the associated 
members of workshops that are genuinely self-governing ; and calamitous 
is the fate of the individual producer under the sweating system. Even 
the peasant proprietors of France and Flanders, the most intelligent and 
the thriftiest of self-employers, are having a bad time. But in spite of a 
century of discouraging experience, the ideal of self-employment in the 
self-governing workshop has persisted among manual workers and phil- 
anthropists alike ; and many and various have been the attempts of the 
trade uncoils to realise it in practice, always entailing on themselves heavy 
finpiKjial loss. Even the British consumers’ cooperative movement owed 
its origin to the ideal of self-employment as set forth by the Rochdale 
Pioneers in 1846. The whole movement persisted in regarding this ideal 
as its ultimate aim long after British cooperation had successfully taken 
the opposite form of the service of the consumers, entirely managed by 
representatives of the purchasing members, who employed officials and 
manual workers at salaries and wages. 

For all these reasons the wuiters of this book have always rejected the 
ideal of self-employment, whether of individuals or of groups of individuals.^ 
We fiiiled to take into account the extent to w^l the manifest dis- 


advantages of a system of self-employment were connected with its exist- 
ence in the midst of a capitalist civilisation. It is always unpleasant to 
admit that one has been wrong in a forecast of the future. But confronted 
with what is liappening in the USSR we are forced to such an admission. 
But we must consider first self-employment by^ndivWuals. 


Individual Self-Employynent 

It is not generally realised how great is the number of instances in 
which the Soviet Government has left undisturbed the performance of 
service, and even the making of commodities, by individual producers, 
under the incentive not of profit but of “ price in the market Such 

* iSeo The Cooperative Movement in Great Britain^ by Beatrice Potter (Mrs. Sidney 
Webb), 1891. This book was promptly translated into Russian, where it was published 
in many editions. A subsequent analysis by the present writers of seventy years* experience 
of the self-governing workshop in western Europe was published under the title of “ Co- 
operative Production and Profit-sharing ” as a supplement to The New Staieeman of 
February 14, 1914. See also A Constitution for the Socialist Commonwealth of Oreat Britain^ 
by S. and B. Webb, 1920, pp. 27-68, 154-157. 
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individual producers must not commit the offence of “ exploiting ” sub- 
ordinate labour with a view to making a profit. They must therefore 
themselves render the service or make the commodity, in return for 
which they may enjoy, by way of remuneration for their own labour, any 
price that they can obtain in the market. The number and variety of 
these individual producers in self-employment in the USSR is greater 
than would be at first imagined. There are, for instance, in the cities, 
quite a large number of women independently earning a modest living 
by working for private customers as dressmakers, or as repainirs of cloth- 
ing, furs, furniture, etc. Others do the household laundry for those who 
can afford the luxury of putting it out. Similarly there are men who 
resole the family boots ; others who make or mend liouscliold furniture ; 
whilst others live as handy-men ”, known to a wide circle of families to 
be able to execute promptly any necessary repairs to pipes o’’ taj)s, roofs 
or Windows. There are men with a connection among those clients who 
periodically pay to have their watclu^s and clocks cleaned and repaired. 
The individual droshky drivers, owning their horses and vehicles, still pick 
up fares in some cities, or find a livelihood in casual jobs of hauling. 
There are everywhere shoeblacks plying their humble trade. Quite other 
cases of individual producers arc the “ free-lance ” journalists ; together 
with the unsalaried authors or translators of books or plays, who sell th(*ir 
manuscripts to tlie various publisliing agencies. Then there are tluj men 
and women who pick up a livelihood by giving privates lessons in otlnu- 
languages to enterprising Russians, and lessons in Russian to foreign 
residents, varied by making transLations or acting as guifles and inter- 
preters. There arc musical executants, and actors and singers, not on 
any salary list, who live by chaivje engagcnumt.s. Finally, wc must 
remember that there are a small number of medical consultants not 
attached to any institution, and engaged soltdy in })rivate practice and 
research ; wliiLst there are a certain number of unsalari<‘d researches in 
other branches of knowledge, who supplement by occ.asional fees for 
technical articles, or for advice or laboratory work, tlnir modest private 
incomes.^ The aggregate product of all tlicse thousands of “ self- 
employed ” individual workers in the various cities of the USSR may not 
amount to more than a fraction of 1 per cent of the total pecuniary value, 
of the national output. But their services adtl considerably to the 
amenity of life, whilst the fact that their existence is willingly toh'rated 
in a collectivist society reminds us that such a society easily leaves room 
for personal freedom and individual idiosyncrasy. 

The Cultivation of Allotment 

The Soviet Government, however, docs not stop at mere toleration of 
self-employment as an alternative to the wage system under collectivist 
employment. Along certain lines the Party and th(» Qoveniment are 

1 In the USSR all these occupations are c^n to the deprived categories, if they 
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actually promoting and subsidising self-employment on a huge scale. 
Thus, hundreds of thousands of coal-miners, railway workers and factory 
operatives have lately been provided with plots of land, free of rent, 
together with tools and seed for easy deferred payments, in order that they 
may grow vegetables and other foodstuffs, and keep pigs and poultry, ‘ 
either for consumption by their families or, at their option, for sale to the 
consumers’ cooperative societies, or to the factory kitchens, or in the free 
markets of the cities. 

This governmental encouragement of agricultural production by the 
industrial wage earners has a threefold motive. The Soviet Government 
^laturally welcomes any increase in the aggregate quantity of foodstuffs, 
and especially an additional source of supply, both as a further insurance 
against a bad harvest and as lessening the public responsibility for the 
maintenance of the population. The product of -an allotment is a useful 
supplement to the family income ; whilst with the working day reduced 
to seven hours (and in coal-mining to six hours) there is a distinct social 
gain in providing healthy occupation for the worker’s leisure. Finally, 
the occupancy of a plot of land is a potent means of counteracting the 
Russian v,7‘'’kman’s tendfjncy to wander away from his job whenever he 
hean^ a rumour that the food supply or the housing accommodation or the 
factory conditions are better elsewhere. For all these reasons the Soviet 
Government finds it useful positively to subsidise individual production. 
Tlie total number c f these allotments may be expected to increase rapidly 
to several millions. It is interesting to learn that they are especially 
welcomed by the foreign workmen, principally from the United States, 
who arc now settling in the USSR by hundreds every year.^ Moreover, 

will hut acecfit the universal obligation to \ft)rk for a living, and refrain from any action 
or proj)agaiula against the regime under which they live. 

^ In lesa, ** In the Donbas these vegetable gardens covered so area of 4ib()00 hectares, 
and tens of thousands of w’orkers were able to provide themselves with vegetables and 
potatoes for the winter and to keip seeds for sfiring sow'ing. The distribution of plots has 
spread tliroughout all regions of the Soviet Union. For instance, in the Diioipropetrovsk 
l*rovincc (Ukraine) the plan of distribution has been completely fulfilled, and all the allot- 
ments pru\ ided with seeds and the necessary iiiipienicnts. ... It cannot be said that this 
work is being siieeessfiilly carried on every w'here. In the Ufal Province, instead of 250,(K)0 
w'orkers, only 22U,00() were provided wdth allotments. In tlie Ivanovo Province 9(XK) 
hectares (»f land liave been distributed instead of 18,000 hectares ” (.Vo**com* Daily News, 
March fi, llKD). 

“ “ Kxecdlent results of truck gardening in 1033, by foreigners at the Kharkov Tractor 
Plant, was reported to the foreign Ilureaii of the Central Trade Union Council by Lapaiidiii. 
a represiMilative ol thi' trade union committee of the plant. One hundred and two foreign 
families, consisting of 30 Americans, 47 Germans, 12 Czechoslovakians and 4 of other 
nationalities, riM'eiveci about liH) acres of land. The lot w’as divided as follows : 32 acres 
— potatoes; 2;") acres — I k'cIs ; 12 acre.^ — barley; 7 acres — cabbage; and 20 acrea — 
millet. The garden work w'as excellent and the cro])S were extraordinarily good. Families 
witli throe |M*ople participating in the w'ork got as much as a ton of potatot'S and half a 
ton of other vegetables. Some families sold part of their surplus to the Insnab store. 
Vegetables ranged from 8 to 10 tons to the hectare and cabbage 12 tons. As a result of 
this tlio foreigners were able to raise 800 rabbits, and the number is still increasing. The 
gardens were so oxncllont in Kharkov that the trade union committee organised several 
oxoursions to iheih. As a result the foreigners became more popular than ever. 

** One hundred and twelve families have applied for land this year, and some of them 
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with the long-established habit of the Russians to form groups, which 
often take the form of cooperative societies for particular purposes, many 
of the allotment holders have already joined forces for the improvement 
of their cultivation, sis well as for combined marketing of their surpluses. 


Sdf-Emphyment in Manufacturing Artels (Incops) 

We have already described ^ the structure and activities of the self- 
governing industrial cooperative societies that have developed out of the 
ancient Russian artel. Most of these “ Incops ’’ (which do not pay wages 
to their members, but make merely monthly advances, finally sharing 
among them the whole net produce of their joint labours) are now federated 
in a complicated hierarchy, designed not so much to control their manifold 
activities, as to enable these to be carried on with a saving of expense, 
and with the addition of such common services as their own social insurance 
fund. What concerns us here is the extent to which use is made of the 
incentive of self-employment, with its correlative of obtaining for the 
members the full price in the market of the product of their joint labours. 
The Incops have now been freed from any obligation to sell their products 
to the government departments or trusts, except when these have supplied 
them with their materials, or otherwise entered into agreements for pur- 
chase of the product. The Incops may, at their option, have their own 
retail shops in the cities, or their own stalls in the free markets. Or they 
may, if they choose, enter into contracts to sell, at a freely agreed price, 
some or any of their productions, either to the government or municipal 
trusts, or to the consumers' cooperative societies, or to the supply depart- 
ments of the factories, or other institutions. 


Self-Employment in Collective Farms (Kolkimsi) 

But by far the most extensive development of self-employment has 
been the formation of collective farms (kolkhosi), whether in their simplest 
form of agreements only#for a definite amount of joint tillage ; or in the 
complete form of the commune, in which every kind of production is a 
joint enterprise, the proceeds of which are shared among the members ; 
or in the intermediate form of the artel, now greatly favoured and every- 
where dominant, in which only the cereal or other principal crop is a joint 
enterprise, whilst each member retains for his own benefit his dwelling 

want it aaaigned to them for a period of six yean. Foreignen aaked for 300 wagons of 
mannie, which the trade-union committee obtained for them. The trade-union committoo 
is getting a special kind of potato, red potato, for seed for the foreignen. 

GMdens this year wiU be cultivated individually only. Every penon will be allotted 
206 square metres of land, so that a family of five wiU get about an acre. No grain will 
be rateed. Many foreignen of the plant helped their state farm last year. One family did 
exoeptionaUy good work, putting in 880 days of work *’ (Moscow Daily iVeiss, February 
20, 1934). 

» Pp. 170-181. • 
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and garden ground, his bees and poultry, and even a pig and a cow. In 
this development, now comprehending nearly a quarter of a million col- 
lective farms, in which about twenty million peasant holdings have been 
merged, with a total population of eighty millions, we see, after many 
experiments, the* fullest use made of the incentive of personal ownership 
and individual gain ; although this is united with the advantages of 
combined action wherever combination is found advantageous, and is 
everywhere controlled by an essentially collectivist environment. 

We do not need to repeat our description of the successive changes in 
^the financial and other relations between the Soviet Gavernment and the 
kolkhosi during the past decade. It will sufiBice to state briefly the position 
in 1934-1935. . Adhesion to the collective farm is entirely voluntary. 
Once admitted, however, the individual member can leave only upon 
conditions which he may find inconvenient. He will probably not be able 
to find land to occupy individually anywhere in the neighbourhood ; and 
he will not be easily allowed to withdraw from the community the whole 
of the capital that he may have brought in. All the members of the 
kolkhos collectively determine the conditions of their common self- 
employment ; and they dispose, at their will, of the whole of the crop 
that they combine to produce, after defraying expenses and making the 
stipulated payments to the government. These governmental dues are 
now all definitely flxed by regulation and agreement at the beginning of 
each agricultural year ; so much for the agricultural tax ; so much for 
hire of the tractors ; so much for any other agricultural machinery sup- 
plied ; so much in payment for the seed, for fertilisers and for anything 
else provided by the authorities beyond advice, encouragement and special 
help in trouble. Thus, the collective farms, in their self-employment, 
now enjoy the full incentive of retaining for thenicii lves all that results 
from tlieir additional labour and care. If they can bring more land under 
cultivation than in the previous year, or sow more hectares than had been 
arranged for, or do more weeding, or put more skill into gathering all the 
grain, or more care into the threshing or the storage of it, the payments 
exacted by the government will not thereby be ^raised. It is at any rate 
the fixed intention of the government that the kolkhos members shall 
themselves jointly enjoy the whole advantage of the increase that they 
have effected. 

The cultivation of the incentive of personal gain is carried still further. 
At the outset many kolkhosi threw away this advantage, by sharing the 
produce among their family members according to the number of mouths 
to be fed. This has now been sternly discouraged, in favour of a distribu- 
tion proportionate to the amount of work done by each working member, 
according to the record of the number of “ workdays ” devoted to the 
kolkhos service. The tasks are even graded, for computation of “ work- 
days ”, partly according to their laboriousness or discomfort, but partly 
also according to their social valqe ” in managerial or other skill. More- 
over, where practicable, the further incentive .is adopted of payment* 
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according to results. Piece-work rates are given for particular tasks. A 
whole brigade will be made responsible throughout the year for a particular 
department of work, and rewarded at the end of the year by a collective 
payment proportionate to the departmental output ; and at the annual 
members’ meeting all these arrangements will be revised in the light of 
experience, with the object of creating the greatest possible incentive to 
maximum production. To this end the basis of the monthly advances to 
members and that of the annual sharing may be altered. The grading of 
‘‘ workday ” units may be changed, so as to improve the position of the 
manager or the accountant, or that of the member responsible for takings 
the produce to sell in the neighbouring city markets. This or that scheme 
of organisation by responsible brigades may be adopted, with this or that 
scale of payment proportionate to output. The policy of forgoing the 
chances of sale in the free market, in favour of contracting in advance for 
sales to other institutions, has to be considered and dcci(led. And there 
is always the main issue to be determined, in the light of its effects on the 
mentality of the members, whether the wdiole of the harvest shall be, 
distributed in shares as personal remuneration, or wdiether this or that 
allocation should not first be made from the surplus for some common 
purpose, such as the provision of a creche or a kindergarten, or that of a 
club with a dance floor or a cinema. 

But this is not the whole of the incentive to increased effort that is now 
given to the members of collective farms. In all cases there is reserved 
to each family its own individual production. 8o keen is the 8ovic‘t 
Government on each member of a collective farm having a cow of his own, 
that it has already distributed to such members more than a million calves 

•' c 

to be thus separately reared.^ “ In the North Caucasus 101,0(K) peasant 
households without cows were able to obtain them, thanks to these credits. 
In the Ukraine 260,000 households bought cows. ... In the Ukraine 
there are already many districts, and thousands of collective farms, where 
there is not one household which docs not possess its own c^ow. Similar 
achievements have been attained in the Tartar Republic, in the Mosi^ow 
Province, in Central Asfa and so on. In many national republics th(‘ 
plans for supplying cows have been considerably overfulfilled. Thus in 
Uzbekistan 31,000 cows have been bought for the collective farmers 
instead of the planned 26,000 ; in Kirghizia 8600 cows have been bought 
iiistead of the 7000 planned, and so on.” * Stalin had at least some ground 
for his prophecy to the First All-Union Congress of Collective Farm 
Udamiks in February 1933 that “ In another year or two you will not find 
a single peasant who does not possess his own cow ”. Whatever is gained 
from the garden ground, the beehives, the poultry run, the piggery and 
the dairy by the 8pare-»tirae labours of the member and his family is wholly 

^ The method adopted was that the a)i;riciiltural bank was authorised to iksuo. without 
collateral security, credits to enable peasants to buy calves on dofornHl payments. In ibe 
course of a few months of 1933 these credits were actually issued t o tho amount of 52,300,000 
roubles. 

• * Moscow Daily News, February 27, 1934. 
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at his own disposal. He may consume it or any part of it in supplement 
of his monthly advances and his annual share of the kolkhos surplus. Or 
he may sell the whole or any part of it to any other consumer, in the 
neighbouring free market or otherwise. He may even enter into an indi- 
vidual contract tp supply the consumers’ cooperative society, or a factory 
kitchen or any other institution, with eggs or honey, poultry or pigmeat. 
What he is not allowed to do is to sell to anyone who means to sell again 
— ^that is to say, in soviet parlance, to any speculator. 

There is much more that could be said about the way in which 
the incentive of personal gain is now being used in the development of the 
kolkhosi. Tlius, the kolkhosi of shore fishermen on the coasts or in the 
rivers and lakes, wlio, besides enjoying the produce of their own garden, 
grounds and livestock, pursue their fishing as a joint enterprise, share the 
proceeds, not equally but according to the work done by each member, 
with a graded scale, in which the “ leading hand ” in each group gets, for 
each time unit of work done, a double share of the produce, and each boy 
apprentice only half a share. The fishery kolkhosi are then enabled and 
cn(JOuragcd to contract, for a specified period, for the sale of the whole 
or any jixvaI proportion of their catch, either with a government fishery 
trust, or with any consumers’ (jooperative society, or with any department 
of self-supply in a factory, or other institution. They arc thus free, either 
by sale in thti open market, to take advantage of any local and temporary 
shortage of supply ; or, at their option, to obtain by previous contract an 
assured and regular price for their product. And the members of the 
“ integral ” cooperative societies,^ in which the professional hunters and 
trappers of Northern and Eastern Siberia are included, may either limit 
their cooperation to a joint warehousing and marketing of their indi\ddual 
captures, or they may, at their option, pool among *] e members of a local 
group the proceeds of a season’s work, in order jointly to fulfil a contract 
niad(i with the Government Fur Trust, or with any institution, and share 
the price among themselves in any way they choose. 


'i * 

TIio CompUmted Network of Agreements for Supplies 

The more the student studies the organisation of distribution in the 
USSR of to-day, tin* more he will be impressed by the complicated net- 
work of voluntary agreements by means of which an ever-increasing 
proportion of the foodstuffs are being transferred from the individual 
producers to the individual consumers. This multiformity of the dis- 
tributing agency has become definitely a principle of soviet policy. “ It 
would be wrong ”, declared Stalin in his report to the Communist Party 
in January 1933 , “ to think that soviet trade can be developed along only 
one channel : for example, the cooperative societies. In order to develop 

> Soo, for tho^shory kolkhosi. Chanter III. in Part I., “Man as a l^oducer”, pp. 
221-223 ; and for the Integral Cooperative Societies, Chapter IV. in Part I., “ Man as a 
Consumer ”, pp. 223-224, 
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soviet trade, all channels must be used : the cooperative i^cieties, the 
state trading system and collective farm trading.” ^ The only channel to 
be avoided is any revival of capitalism and the functioning of the private 
capitalist sector in tHe circulation of commodities ” — meaning both the 
employment of wage-labour for the making of profit, aiyi the purchase of 
commodities in order to resell them at a profit. “ Soviet trade ”, Stalin 
continued, “ is trade without capitalists, great or small, trade without 
speculators, great or small. It is a special form of trade which has never 
existed in history before, and which we alone, the Bolsheviks, practise in 
the conditions of soviet development.” * 

This deliberate development of free trade and free contract in a free 
market, as an incentive to increased production, is further explained in 
Stalin’s address to the Seventeenth Party Congress in January 1934. 
“ The state trading system,” he said, “ the cooperative trading system, 
the local industries, the collective farms and the individual peasants must 
be drawn into this business. This is what we call expanded soviet trade, 
trade without capitalists, trade without profiteers. As you see, the 
expansion of soviet trade is a very urgent problem which, if not solved, 
will make further progress impossible. 

“ Nevertheless,” Stalin continued, in spite of the fact that this truth 
is perfectly obvious, the Party, in the period under review, had to over- 
^^e a number of obstacles in the way of expanding soviet trade. ... To 
with, in the ranks of a certain section of communists, there still 
towari,^ supercilious, contemptuous attitude towards trade in general and 
called soviet trade, in particular. These communists, if they may be 
that, look upon soviet trade as something of secondary importance, 
idly worth bothering about, and regard those engaged in trade as 
doomed. ... It goes without saying that the Party had to give a slight 
shakmg-up to these communists, if they may be called that, and throw 
their aristocratic prejudices into the dustbin. . . . Furthermore, we had 
to liquidate the monopoly of the cooperatives in the market. In this 
connection we instructed all the commissariats to commence trading in 
their own goods, and the Commissariat for Supplies was instructed to 
develop an extensive trade in agricultural produce. On the one hand, 
this led to the improvement of cooperative trade as a result of com- 
petition ; on the other hand, it led to a reduction in prices in the market, 
to the market being put in a sounder condition. A wide network of 
dining-rooms was established which provide food at reduced prices 
(* public catering ’) ; workers’ supply departments (ORS) were established 
in the factories, and all those who had no connection with the factory were 
taken off the supply list (in the factories under the control of the Com- 
missariat for Heavy Industry alone 500,000 persons had to be removed 
from the list). 

1 Stalin’s speech on “ The Results of the First Five-Year Plan ’’ to the Joint Plenum 
of the Central Committee and Central Control Commission of the CPSU, in From the 
Firtt to the Second Five^ Tea/r Plan^ 1933, p. 47« 

• * Ibid. p. 47. 
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‘‘ The State Bank was organised as a single centralised short-term 
credit bank with 2200 district branches capable of financing commercial 
operations. As a result of these measures we have in the period under 
review ; 

“ (a) An increase in the number of shops and stores from 184,662 
units in 1930 to 277,974 units in 1933. 

“ (6) A newly created network of regional goods bases numbering 
1011 units, and inter-district goods bases numbering 864 units. 

“(c) A newly created network of workers’ supply departments num- 
bering 1600 units. 

“(d) An increase in the number* of commercial stores for the sale ot 
bread in 330 towns. 

“ (e) An increase in the number of public dining-rooms, which at the 
present time cater for 19,800,000 consumers. 

“ (/) An increase in state and cooperative trade, including that of 
public dining-rooms, from 18,900,000,000 roubles in 1930 to 49,000,000,000 
roubles in 1933.” ^ 

It is not easy to picture the complicated network of free contracting 
for supplies which now covers most of the thousand cities of the USSR. 
Thus, a large urban consumers’ cooperative society, or Centrosoyus on 
behalf of forty thousand village societies, or the supply department of 
such a gigantic fac^ ory as Putilov at Leningrad or Selmashstroi at Rostov, 
may be simultaneously in contractual relations with any number of indi- 
vidual handicraftsmen, journalists or musicians ; with various kolkhosi 
or collective farms, whether artels or communes, for the supply of grain ; 
with many of the members of these same collective farms, or of others, 
wlio will supply eggs, poultry and honey ; with fishery kolkhosi from which 
will come daily supplies of fresh fish ; with manufacturing associations of 
owner-producers (artels), who make all sorts of household requisites, all of 
them striving to produce and sell under the incentive of getting for them- 
selves the highest price that the free competition between crowds of different 
kinds of buyers and crowds of different kinds of sellers may determine. 


The Bazaar 

As an alternative to the system of contracting with a particular buyer, 
the self-employed peasants and handicraftsmen have, after each district 
has completed its payments to the government, always the option to 
resort to the free market, or bazaar, which now exists in all the cities. 
We need not trouble to trace the successive changes of law and adminis- 
trative practice with regard to buying and selling in this characteristic 
feature of every eastern city. It must suffice to say that for some time 
past (1935) the free market, as between producers and consumers — ^to the 
exclusion of dealers and speculators — has been not only tolerated but 

^ Stalin Reports on the Soviet Union, Seventeenth Congress of the CPSU, lepublidied 
in volume entitled From the First to the Second Five- Tear Plan (Moscow, 1933), pp. 44-47. 
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actually encouraged, and often provided with impjpoved accommodation 
for its crowd of customers. The Soviet Government, indeed, is now bent 
on increasing the importance of this free market, and especially on 
attracting additional supplies, and the regular attendance of tlie peasantry 
with foodstuffs to sell. It is calculated that in years •‘of good harvests 
there is no need for any such insufficiency of supplies as has usually pre- 
vailed, now in one urban centre and now in another. It is 'believed that 
the failure has lain more in faulty distribution than in actual scarcity. 
With all the collective farms set free to sell as they choose, with a like 
freedom to all their members individually to do the same, not only with 
their separate shares but also with their own family products, and also 
the millions of industrial allotment holders, all these producers in com- 
petition with the surviving independent peasantry, it is hoped that the 
free markets in all the cities will presently become ])laccs in which the 
citizens can not only find all the foodstuffs -they need for their individual 
housekeeping, but also be able to purchase them at the moderate pri(‘es 
that effective competition should secure. It seems, howt‘ver, so far, that 
sellers in the free market are still getting for their war(\s higher prices tluin 
are deemed reasonable by the authorities. The plan of ollicially regulating 
prices in a free market has, in the long run, never succeeded. The Soviet 
Government has therefore tried a new expedient. In the spring t)f last 
year,” reported Mikoyan, People’s Commissar of 8u]>plies, when market 
prices began to rise steeply not only in the Ukraine and otlier regions, but 
even in Moscow, Comrade Stalin conceived a remarkable idea and 
in our hands a remarkable weapon, by proposing to develop trading in 
state grain and other products through our stores, in order to lower prices 
on the collective farm market by exorcising pressure tlirough state 
economic intervention. The Commissariat of Supplies started selling 
bread freely in Moscow, Leningrad, Kharkov, Kiev ami other cities. 
Comrade Stalin has already reportcnl to us that the Commi.ssariat of Sup- 
plies is selling bread in 330 cities of the Soviet Union, and this leavers out 
Centrosoyus which is bu}nng grain and is also selling bread in 179 district 
centres. Besides l)*rcad,*we started selling meat, buttcT and milk, and 
opened stores (mainly large ones) for the sale of other food products of 
first-class quality in Moscow, Leningrad, the cities of Doidwts and Dnirpro- 
petrovsk. To-day, 5600 shops of the Pcof)le’s Commi.ssariat of Supplies 
are functioning, where food products are sold freely. Of tli(\so, 5100 arc 
bread shops, 63 special meat shops, 93 are shops selling dairy produce, 
and 65 shops are selling general food products. We have developed meat 
trading in 22 cities and the sale of butter and cheese in 34 cities. The 
influence of this trading on the level of market prices is tremendous. Thus 
for instance, in Gorki, market prices fell, two or tliree days after the 
commencement of the sale of bread, by 61 per cent in the case of rye 
bread, in Taganrog by 56 per cent, in Kazan by 55 per cent, in Ivanovo 
by 49 per cent. In the case of wheatjn bread, prices fell in Gorki by 45 
*per cent, in Kazan by 62 per cent. This measure has thus immediately 
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reduced the level of market prices by almost half. The free sale of bread 
also brought about a drop in prices of meat, butter, vegetables and other 
commodities. The influence of these stores on the collective farmers and 
collective farm market may be illustrated by one example which I cited 
a few days ago at the Moscow Province Party Conference. In June of 
last year, wc began to sell milk in Moscow and Leningrad with the object 
of influencing market prices. We fixed the price 30 to 40 per cent below 
that ruling on the market. The market price immediately declined to 
the level of the state price, and even below. Prices being equal, the con- 
sumer bought his milk more willingly in a state shop, knowing that in the 
state shops there is a full guarantee against adulteration and that the milk 
is stored in hygienic c-OTulitioiis. In one of the bazaars the collective 
farmers decided to ‘ go one better and fixed prices considera>>ly below 
ours, nevertheless they did not sell their milk readily. Upon this they 
got their salesman to put on a white apron, compelled him to wash his 
hands, and then the consumers began to buy from the collective farmers 
more readily than from us. Against such ‘ competition ’ with the state 
we could, of course, have no objection ; and we on our part again re- 
duced til*', j.ii' c thereby reducing the collective farm price still more. 
When I told Cc'inrade Stalin of this, he burst into laughter and said : 

‘ This is what you have brought the collective farmer to — a white 
apron.’ ‘. . . By means of our economic lever . . . we both reduced 
j)rices and taught the collective farmers to trade in a mor«; enlightened 
manner.’ ^ 

This remarkable employment of the characteristic capitalist incentive 
of fr(‘e competition in the open market does more than prevent monopoly 
prices and set a new standard of cleanliness. It has greatly widened the 
eustomer’s field of choice. The trading network T’ld stores declared 
Mikoyan, must ])ei’ome champions for the good quality of commodities, 
must take upon themselves the defence of the interests of the consumers 
against some of the factories which are worsening the quality of their 
production. Tiie recently opened department stores of the Mostorg 
(Moscow Trading Organisation), under the People'^s Commissariat of 
Supplies, rnav serve as an example of how a shop shouM fight for better 
quality of industrial commodities. In the department stores of the 
Moscow and Kharkov Trading Organisations we now have over 10,000 
<lifferent kinds of industrial commodities, while the usual department 
stor 4 \s contain no more than 4000 sorts. \ ou thus see, comrades, that the 
stores for friM? .sales an? simulta!\eously also a lewr in the struggle for the 
good quality of commodities on the market. . . . In this way, the free 
sale of pro<luct^, organised by the People's Commissariat of Supplies on 
the initiative of Comrade Stalin, besides being a most important lever of 
econonxic int^'rvention, is creating a school of soviet trading ; this trading 
gradually extending and reducing market prices in future, will replace 

the system of closed trading.” * 

» JfoMow Daily XetM, February 3, J934. Ihid. February 3. 1934. 
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Socialist Emulation 

From the remodelling of old incentives we pass to the adoption, by 
the Soviet Governmeat, of new incentives, practically unknown, or at 
least unutilised, in the capitalist world. The first of these is what is often 
called socialist competition It was an interesting observation of 
John Stuart Mill that there was nothing to be objected to, by those who 
looked to the supersession of capitalism by a new social order, in com- 
petition among individuals. It was, he declared, not competition that 
was “ the deepest root of the evils and iniquities that fill the industrial 
world, but the subjection of labour to capital, and the enormous sharer 
which the possessors of the instruments of production are able to take 
from the produce Socialist competition — we prefer, in English, to use 

the phrase socialist emulation — is a communist invention which plays a 
large and apparently an ever-increasing part in the social organisation of 
the USSR. Everyone is familiar with the desire to ‘‘ do the other fellow 
down in games and sport, in sohung cross-word puzzles, in aerial flights 
and automobile records of speed. What is original and, so far as we know, 
unprecedented is the transfer, in the USSR, of the sporting instinct to the 
everyday operations of industrial and agricultural production. 

This application of the motive of emulation has the social advantage 
over tennis or golf, cricket or football, in that it is indissolubly linked up 
with the active participation of large numbers. There is no pleasurable 
excitement for the mere spectator ! The only way to enjoy the sport of 
socialist emulation is to be actually on the playing-field, and incidentally 
rendering a social service. Lenin it was who foresaw the use to which 
this might be turned in socialist construction. “ Socialist emulation 
(Soc-sorevnovank), ho wrote in 1918, ought to become one of the important 
tasks of the Soviet Power in the sphere of economic life. . . . Socialists 
never denied the principle of emulation as such. Socialist emulation is a 
very important and noble task in the reconstruction of society. ... If 
we establish socialist emulation as a state function, we shall be able to 
find the future forms of socialist construction.” • 

It was, however, a long time before Lenin's words were turned into 
deeds. It was not at first realised that there may be just as much pleasur- 
able excitement in trying which team can lay the, mo.st bricks, or the 
greatest length of railway track, or erect the greatest number of auto- 
mobiles or tractors, or execute the greatest acreage of ploughing in a 
given time, as in the game of knocking little balls into holes, or in forcing 
a larger ball against all defences into the enemy's goal.^ 

1 Principles of Political Eeowmy, by John Stuart Mill (Pooplo/s Edition), p. 477. 

■ Lenin's Worts, vol. x^ii. pp. 412-417 of 3rd edition (UuMian) ; dictated by licnin 
on March 28, 1918. It should be noted that there arc, in Russian, different words for the 
competition characteristic of capitalism {eoncurrenlsia) and for the emulation unconnerted 
therewith (eorevwwanie). Lonxn observed this distinction, hut other Russians writing in 
English, or their translators, often use competition ” for both meanings. 

• This social discovery may, perhaps, be ascribed to Mark Twain's Huckleberry Finn, 
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Socialist emulation is said to have begun in the USSR in 1927. “ The 
irst year of the Five-Year Plan remarked Shvernik, the secretary of 
he All-Union Central Council of Trade Unions (AIJCCTU), “ witnessed a 
(ridcspread development of socialist competition, which has become a 
nighty force in the struggle for a Bolshevik tempo in the industrialisation 
f our country. . . . The old trade union leaders disregarded this enthusi- 
sm of the working masses. The fact that they tried to avoid assuming 
he leadership of socialist competition, as a function ‘ not proper to the 
Lnions \ most strikingly reveals the rotten, opportunist character of the 
Id leadership. On January P, 1932, 65*6 per cent of the total number of 
iTorkers were taking part in socialir>t competition. . . . The tremendous 
rave of productive energy and creative enthusiasm among the working 
lass has enabled us to achieve w'onders in the construction of socialism, 
nd proves that in the USSR labour has already become for the vast 
lasses of workers (in Stalin’s words) ‘ a matter of honour, a matter of 
lory, a matter of valour and heroism ^ 

Tliere is no end to the variety of tasks to which socialist emulation is 
ow applie-^ in the USSR. In the factory or mine the different brigades 
r sliifts will formally arrange competitive struggles with each other as 

0 whi(di wmII, witliin a given time, complete the largest amount of product, 
r produce with the lowest percentage of breakage, waste or scrap, 
'actory will compeic with fa(‘tory, under conditions formally agreed upon 
y their respective fac tory commit tec^s, as to which will accomplish soonest 
he quota assigned to each of them by the Five-Year Plan. In the soviet 
lercantile marine, ship will elaborately compete with ship in the speed 
f the common voyage, in economy of oil consumption over a given period, 
ml even in the net protitablene.ss of particular tr^r-s. The entire per- 
onnel of a Volga steamboat will challenge all the similar Volga steamboats 
s to wdiich can show tlic best Imlance sheet for the round trip, or for a 
rhole season. In the const ruction of the great Dnieper dam, where an 
norinous amount of coiu rete building has to be done, it was regularly 
lade a matter of emulation, a.s to whieb could do the greatest aggregate 

1 a given |>eriod, between the brigades belongii.g to one side of the river 


-ho, whou roftiHo<l leave to go to play viih hi*« Un* friends, and orderetl by his aunt to 
jMiint the fence inlrmliieed thl^ to Ins comrades aa a new game of trying who could 
lost quickly paint ao manv vanls of fencing. 

‘ Speerh in IviniA Tra^i^' I’nwn tVw/rfw. 19S3. p. 28. Stalin's wonis are 

forth quoting in full: “The most remarkable feature of com[Tetitioii is the ^radical 
ovolufioii it haa wrought in men's view's of laliour. l>e<’HUse it transforms labour from a 
isgraoeful and (Miinful btirxlen. aa it was nvkoned Indore, into a matter of honour, a matter 
f gUiry, a matter of valour and herntAtn. There is not and cannot lie anything similar to 
^ in capitalist countries. There, under the eapiialista. the most desirable end which 
nrns smdal approval ia to have an income from investmenta. to live on interest and^to 
H' frefMl from toil, a’hieh is regaitle<i a« a contemptible cHTuiituion. Hen' in our USbR, 
»n the contrary, the most ih*sirable eoun»e. which earns social approval, lieoomee the 
Kissibility of Iminga h«'ro of Ulmur, a hero of the shm'k- brigade movement, surroanded 
nth the glamour of the n'spcct of millions of toilers “ (“ Siwialist ( omtu'tition imd Shoc k 
Mgadoa an Integral Part of the Bolshevik Offennive t<» the Sixtwnth Party Cemgreaa 5 
netuded in Lenin and Stalin on StKiaM Comprtitwn, Moscow. 1933. pp. 41-42). 
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and those of the other side, the result of the struggle being proclaimed to 
the whole population by the display of different coloured lights. Occa- 
sionally city will compete with city. “ The deputies and section workers 
of the Moscow City Soviet ”, we read in Septebmer 1932, “ have issued 
an appeal to soviet deputies and workers of the Soviet Union to join the 
competition among the three capitals — Moscow, Leningrad and Kharkov 
— for the fulfilment of the fourth final year of the Pyatiletka, as well as 
for the fulfilment of the decisions made by the Soviet Government per- 
taining to municipal economy and socialist reconstruction of cities.” ^ 
The pleasurable excitement of socialist emulation was actually brought^ 
into play in 1931-33 among the tens of thousands of convicted criminals, 
“ politicals ” and kulaks employed, as we have already described, on the 
gigantic civil engineering works of the Wliite Sea Canal. Brigade com- 
peted with brigade as to which could shift the greatest amount of earth, 
lay the greatest length of rail or construct the greatest amount of embank- 
ment within the prescribed period — sometimes, it is recorded, refusing to 
stop work when the hour for cessation arrived, in order to complete some 
particular task. Nor do the agriculturists escape the contagion. Com- 
petition ”, wrote an enthusiast in 1932, ‘‘ has swept the towns and is now 
penetrating the villages. Every newspaper speaks loudly of this fact. 
Every day brings glad tidings from the villages. Throughout tin* length 
and breadth of the country, the peasantry is answering the call to c«)m- 
petition. Here are one or two facts wliich prove it : Vyatka has challenged 
Kostroma. Kostroma has taken up the challenge, mustered all its forces 
and has in its turn challenged Yaroslavl and Ivanov()-VoziH‘sensk. The 
Volga region, the Northern Caucasus and the Ukraine are competing for 
the best organised harvest campaign and for collectivisation. The Samara 
workshops manufacturing agricultural implements have cliallengi'd th(‘ 
peasants of the village Vladimirevko and the (collective farm Green Grov(?. 
The workers have promised to raise the productivity of labour by 1 ptT 
cent, lower the cost of production and improve the quality (»f their work. 
The peasants in their turn promi.se to fulfil the norm for harv(\st collection 
and organise a coll^tivc ^arra to sow the land with be.st quality .seed.*' 2 
“ More and more republics and provinces ”, we read in July 1933, ” are 
joining the nation-wide competition initiated by the Tartar liejjublic for 
model organisation of the harvest and early delivery of grain to tin* state. 
The latest entry is Kharkov province, which has accepted the challenge 
' of Noith Caucasus to compete with it on the following points : 

“ 1. The speediest harvesting and threshing of grain in the state and 
collective farms. 2. The earliest delivery of grain to the state and 
machine tractor stations, filling the year’s quota ahead of tin* dates fixed 
by the government. 3.- Securing the highest crop per hectare by com- 
bating theft and losses of grain during the harvest.” * 

* Moscow Daily News, September 20, 1032. 

^ * SocialUi Competition of the Masses, by K. JtfikuHna (Moscow, 1032), pp. 60-60. 

^ • Moscow Daily News^ July 20, 1053. 
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Socialist emulation in the factory incidentally put new life into the 
“ production commissions and production conferences ”, a particular form 
of “ participation ” in which the whole body of workmen were supposed 
to “ improve production Professor Harper des(?tibed these in 1929 as 
lacking in interest to the workmen so long as the element of sport was 
wanting.^ Socialist emulation immediately wrought a great change. 
“ In all these activities ”, writes Mr. Joseph Freeman in 1932, “ the trade 
union finds an effective instrument in the production conference, which 
has become the basic method for drawing the workers into the manage- 
ment of ijidustry. Tlie production conference is also the organising centre 
for ‘ socialist competition ’ and the various types of ‘ shock brigades It 
reaches every department and every individual worker at liis bench. The 
members of the ' shock brigade the ‘ Udarniki are the backbone of 
the proiluction conference. Since they are the most advanced workers, 
Uicy set an example to the others, and draw them into more active partici- 
pation in production. More and more workers are participating in the 
conferences. Thus, at the beginning of 1932 about 75 per cent of the 
industrial workers in Moscow' w'ore participating in production con- 
ferences, as ag«iinst 35 per cent in 1931. During the same period the 
percentage in Ijcnuigrad rose from 45 to 75.” ^ 

Socialist emulation became, too, a marked feature in the “counter- 
planning ” ])y w'hieh. as we have described, tin* w'orkers in any establish- 
ment insisted on inereasing the fjuota of output that Gosplan had pro- 
visionally assigned to them. Tims, in const rucring tli»* great dam across 
the Dnieper, according to the programme, 427.000 eubic metres of concre^te 
liad to be laid, but the workers put forward, a counter-plan of oOO.CKX) 
(Mibic iiit‘tres. The workers' brigades put up a heroic struggle and actually 
laid 518,000 (Mibic metres as against the 50(htMM) piuposod in their own 
counter-plan ! The as,s<‘mbling of the lirst turbine in Dnieprostroy was 
accompli.shed in 30 day.s, instead of the 90 days provided for by the 
programme of tlie administration." ^ 

It is, of course, ea.sy to suggest that any such enthusiasm can be no 
mon‘ than partial and .short-lived. This would, it may be admitted, be 
the experience in capitalist countries, where the fundamental conflict 

* " (Jeneral roiulitions ol work ami jMilicy of manapMueni of a given enterpruse are 
iiIho Hiibjeet to ditieiixHion and a iiu'a.'iure of et>ntrt)l, through the produetion commissions 
and the mon> recently institmed priMluetion vonferenees. Produetion commissions arc 
one of Hcvoral rommisHions of n factory or hwal foinmittee. They an' exjKH'ted to follow 
in ft general way the Wiirkiiig of the enterprise and to n»|virt suggestions for tmprovemetit.s 
of a tochnieftl or general ehanieier. The inm-tivity of these commissions lev! to the intro- 
duction of larger confert'iu'i's, to iliseuss the conditions and problems v>f protiuetion. The 
eouforeneea are o|ien to all workmen and employt'ea of the given enterprise, and the 
inanagenient and U'ohnieal stafTa are urged to attend. The jieret»ntage of participation 
in these eoufereiu’ea has not Ikhmi large, aiul recently a campaign wa-s started by the tra^le 
unions to give to tliiw confenMioes more importance and authority and thus seeuit* a larger 
attendan€M> of workmen *’ {Civic Training in Soviet /fw.'wiu. by S. X. Harpt*r. 1921^, p. 150). 

* Report of Ali rnion (Vnlral Council of Trade Vnions (.WtVlT') in iVtiiyio, AprU 
12, 1932 ; The Soviet U ivirrr, hv Jtiseph Freeman, 1932, p. 132. 

* Ninik CongrtM of TrwU Unions (Miibcow. 1933), pp. 29 30. 
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between the wage-earflers and their employers invariably brings to an 
early end any such spurt of unremunerated effort. Under Soviet Com- 
munism it has been demonstrated that the increase in productivity can 
be maintained, and efren progressively increased. Thus Shvernik reports 
that a copper-rolling shop which, before the revolution, with a ten hours’ 
day, used to produce 150 ingots, raised this daily output to 360 or 373 
ingots ; and then under counter-planning inspired by socialist emulation, 
the shifts went from 400 to 500 ingots, and then further progressed to 665 
and 700 ingots ; whilst in one case a shift triumphantly produced 832 
ingots, “ in honour of the Ninth Trade Union Congress and to celebrate 
the third anniversay of socialist competition Here again, the fact 
that any increase in the productivity of labour not merely increases auto- 
matically the earnings of piece-workers, but also either the annually deter- 
mined wage-fund or else the allocation to social services, seems, to the 
workers concerned, a sufficient justification for using the sporting instinct 
to augment the wealth of the nation. 

Shefstvo, or Patronage 

There is one fundamental characteristic of socialist emulation which 
is entirely absent in capitalist competition, and rare even in the devotion 
to competitive games to which the British and American world have been 
so much addicted. In the USSR, the winners in any competition habitu- 
ally turn to and help the losers, in order that tlicse may attain at least 
an equal ability. The winning factory in socialist emulation with other 
factories will often send a shock brigade to one or other of the losing 
factories, to the great appreciation of the latter, in order to instruct the 
whole personnel of the defeated factory how to attain a level of production 
as great as, or even' greater than, that of the winning factory. It is 
difficult to imagine the successful teams at cricket or football in England, 
or at baseball in the United States, feeling it a matter of honourable 
obligation to endeavour to teach those who had been defeated how they 
could turn the tables on their opponents on the next occasion. This 
interesting impulse i;owarjIs mutual aid runs all through the recent life of 
the USSR. One of its most extensive developments is the patronage 
agreement, which often hardens into a patronage society, the members 
of which agree to contribute, besides their personal work, a small sum 
towards the incidental expenses. “ The mutual-aid aspect of socialist 
competition ”, we are told, “ comes to its fullest expression in the shefstvo, 
or patronage agreements, in which some institution or organisation ix^comes 
the patron of another. This is also spoken of as the process of adoption. 

. . . To-day this means an agreement for competition and mutual aid in 
fulfilling the Plan. Th^ most universal form of such agreement is between 
factories and nearby collective farms and communes. For instance, the 
oil industry at Baku has 66 such agreements, the harvester plant at 
Selmash has 33. In working out this patronage, the Party supplies political 
* Ninth TroAt Union C&nffress, 1933, p. 40. 
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education, the labour union technical aid, the Comsomol youthful leaders. 
The kolkhosi to be adopted are divided between the departments ; even 
the gas station takes one. The work is done through a shefstvo (patron- 
age) society organised in each department, with a membership fee of ten 
kopeks a month.” ^ Professor Harper tells us that ‘‘ there are many 
varieties of patronage societies. The underlying principle of all of them 
IS that a group which is better organised, economically stronger, and 
politically more conscious, assumes,' with respect to a group which is less 
well organised, economically weaker, and politically backvrard, the special 
responsibility of material and moral assistance. The first and the largest 
field for patronage activity is that of the relations between the proletariat 
.:nd the peasantry. Workman groups assume the patronage of peasants. 
The patronage of a regiment by a factory is a special expression of this 
type, because of the predominance of the peasants in the Red Army. But 
a regiment may become the patron of a Pioneer brigade. Soviet adminis- 
trative institutions also assume patronage of a peasant community, so 
that the toiling intelligentsia may also help and influence the culturally 
backward \ illai^e group. An educational institution ‘ adopts ’ another 
group on cultural grounds, and in turn becomes the object of special 
solicitude for an industrial group so that it may be brought into closer 
touch with the processes of production. ... A Central Patronage Com- 
mission for the workman-peasant societies was introduced. The patronage 
of regiments has been coordinated under a department of the War Com- 
missariat. For the Red Fleet the Com.somols assumed direction of all 
patronage activity among the sailors. . . . Within the patronage move- 
ment a workmen’s society of patronage of peasants is the most important 
type. . . . The lejidership of the workmen with resf>ect to the peasants, 
and the general policy of ' face to the village ’ — all these principles or 
policies underlie the activities of these particular societies.** ^ ‘‘ It was 

re{X)rts Professor S. N. Harper, ‘‘ from the communist cells that the first 
w'orkmen’s patronage .societies developed. Among the commissions of a 
cell there wa.s formed a patronage commission for the Party cell of a rural 
district. Through this contact the factory cell was to help the rural cell 
in the latter’s activity among the peasantvs. Then the factory committees 
took up the idea on the initiative of their communist fractions. In the 
first stages of the movement the principle of voluntary membership was 
frequently nullified by the practice of collective decision of the whole 
group to assume the patronage iH'sponsibilitv. In order to give the move- 
ment a mass character among the workmen, the factory committee became 
the accepted basis for all societies. The patronage society as finally 
developed is organised with a directing board, composed of representatives 
of the Party cell and the factory committee or of the * cult-commission ’ of 
the latter. The original Party leadership is thus retained. Coordinating 
bodies are limiteM to provinces, as a patronage society never goes outside 

» In Phee of Profit by Htrrv F. Ward. nm. pp. 122123. 

• Cine Training in Hoviei Rwiaia, by rnife«8or S. N. Harper, 1929, p. 189. 
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the province in its activities. . . . The workmen of the cities, in their 
manifest eagerness for education, clearly welcome the patronage activities 
in their behalf on thcipart of the intelligentsia. The Pioneers, of course, 
are proud of being adopted by a regiment. For the sailors the patronage 
comes from members of their own classes, the youth of the workmen and 
peasants. It is in the patronage activity of workmen with respect to 
peasants that a political problem may cievelop. The general formula 
given by the communists is that whereas antagonism between rural and 
urban elements is inevitable under the capitalistic, system, it is possible 
but not inevitable under the soviet order. The patronagti societies, by, 
the very character of their activities, are believed to make less possible an 
antagonism between workmen and peasants. The workmen's societies are 
being constantly pushed by the leaders to more organised effort and 
greater activity.” ^ “ Another form of patronage agreement ”, states 

another observer, ** is that which the textile factory Trekhgorka, for 
example, signed with a kolkhos, promising to train effectively for trad(»s 
the surplus workers whom the kolkhos promised to send to tin* factory. 
There are also the usual mutual agreements to increase production, in 
the lumber industry the saw-mill workers constitute themselves patrons 
over neighbouring villages, giving them aid in farming, repairing machinery, 
organisation of socialist forms of labour, and cultural activities. This 
method reaches down to the children. Sometimes a young Pioneer takes 
patronage over a certain machine in a factory. He then lias to see if 
the worker carries out his agreement not to drink, be late or absiuit, and 
to keep the machine clean and oihnl. On the other hand th<' Pioneer 
assumes obligations in his school days.” ® 

There are endless varieties and developments of the iihsi of jiatronage. 
“ Besidtis binding the factory w<»rkers to send skilled men to put in order 
the agricultural machim^ry before seed-time and harvest, and to carry 
on specified cultural work in the villages, such as organising kindergartens, 
libraries, nurseries and playgrounds, these agreements bind botli sides to 
fulfil, and sometimes to surpass, the norms in tlieir respective plans. For 
example, in the agr^ment between the drill department and th(‘ l\*rvaya 
Pyatiletka kolkhos, the latter agree.s, among other things, ' to increase 
the areas of spring sowing by adding 4015 hectares [ ?] ; to increase the 
crop over last year by 11 per cent ; to lower production (josts 15 p(fr (jont ; 
to increase working oxen to 50, horses to 55, milk cows U) 51, pigs to 31, 
and to get 2 full-blooded sows Tlie drill department- for tlic factory 
agrees, among other things, to lower production costs 15 p(»r cent from 
the previous mean ; to reduce absence without reason to 0 03 per cent, 
and drifters to 3 per cent ; to get 50 of all workers on hozraschet (eost- 
acoounting) by January ‘1st and 75 per cent by May 1st.” * 

* Civic Training in Soviet Ruooia, by Profonnor R. N. Hai 7 M»r, 1929, p. 193. 

■ In Place of Profit, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. 154- 15.5. 

• Ibid. p. 163. 

The Leningrad ahipyard workers patroiiiagd " the 1933-1934 Arctic expedition. 

** A socialist patronage contract with the workers of the I^ningra^l Nortliern Shipyards 
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“ Another example is the association of the AMO Automobile Works 
(Moscow) for the help of the Novo-Annensk district in the Lower Volga. 
The AMO sent to this district 30 highly skilled workers for the ‘ Amo 
Worker ’ state farm. Ten workers are now presidents of village soviets, 
etc. There are fltogether 106 AMO workers in the district, some of whom 
occupy responsible party and soviet posts (district-committee secretaries, 
executive committee pnssidents, etc.). . . . Six motor lorries, sowers, two 
ploughs, spare i)arts aiifl other equipment have been sent to the state 
farms under the special care of the AMO. The Works organised 26 
creches for the spring-sowing campaign. AMO Y.C.L. members [Com- 
somols] made 500 cots for the creches out of scrapped metal in the Works, 
r.nd a cinema-automobile was sent to the district. It is thanks to the 
energetic work of the AMO association for the care of the district that it 
was completely radiofied and teleplioni.sed by the time of the spring 
sowing. As well as this, an editing staff was sent to the district for the 
organisat ion on the spot of a permanent collective form newspaper.” ^ 

It is very largely by means of this patronage by the industrial w'orkers 
that the. va-t n«‘twork of j)rimarv .school buildings all over the USSR is 
being completed. ‘‘ With the school sea.son about to commence, factories 
are right now concerned with the completion of new structures and the 
re-equipment and nq)air of existing buildings. Patronage over elementary 
schools has a-ssamed iruUj colossal proitortions. The industrial enterprises 
of the machine-building industry have alone taken patronage over 4350 
S(diools, tin* railroad workers over 34t>U schools, textile mills over 2600 
schools, while other industries are to a similar extent engaged in assisting 
large numbiTs of elementary schools to cope with tlieir problems. ... A 
shortage* of iTiat(*rials and labour sonietirae.s prevents completion of schools 
on time. In such an event the factory that has patronage over the 
j)articular school is in a position to give invaluable assistance.*' ^ 

Tlie principle of patronage is, of course, not confined to factory 
workers or to the iiulu.strial trade unions. X ri.sing young official in one 
of tin* liiglnT grades of the soviet c ivil service described to us how, when 
he was serving in (Uio of the leading government depiirtments in Moscow, 
about a .score of his colleagues in the office formed a patronage society in 
order to help a struggling ki»lkhos some fifty miles distant. This society, 
of which our informant was elected president, supplied this collective farm 

WAS rfHH'ntly nigned hy Pruf«*«»or Srhniult. rominandtT of the Chelywshkin expedi- 

tion. ‘ The moral Hupiwrt of our jwtrons, and of the t<uh*rs of the Soviet Vnion in general, 
will enahle \w to toi'kle the biggest oKstaele met by An tie expetlit ions— loneliness \ said 
lVnfeHW)r Schmidt in his spMvh delivered at the I ilarnik Square of the Central Park of 
(Culture and Rr.<it on Tahigtii Island. 

*' Two thousand I.^niiigra4l workers crowded the squAn>, and the warm applause with 
which Schmidst and Vorosin, captain of the ( ’holy iish kin. together with the heroes of th© 
Sibiry'akov. were gnn'Wd. was a g«>4>d illustration of Schmidt s statement that ‘in th© 
Soviet l*nion cver|r new venture ivrscmally coiuvrns all the toilers*' (.VcMCiUc Daily 
AVww, July 22, 193,3). 

• lioUhe,vutm far by P. Keyhent^^n*. 1931. p. OS. 

* Matieow Ikiily Nnrs, .\ugusl 21, 1933. 
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with elementary manuals on book-keeping, a typewriter and other office 
requisites. The members of the patronage society arranged to spend 
their annual holidays^^^n batches extending over three or four months, on 
the collective farm itself, where they helped in the farm work, looked after 
the accountancy, and generally educated the agriculturists of all ages. 
It is hard to imagine the “ gentlemen of the Foreign Office ” or of the 
War Office, in London, even those who used to work at Toynbee Hall, 
rendering, as a matter of course, this kind of service to an agricultural 
community of small holders in Essex or Kent.^ 

A curious development of this idea of patronage is seen in the custom . 
of some of the trade unions of selecting a considerable number of their 
ablest members to enter, with the consent of the management in each case, 
the offices of the enterprises in which they have been working, in the 
capacity — in most cases temporarily — of departmental vice-managers, or 
inspectors, or even assistant directors. The object is manifold. It is 
thought that, by this means, something can be done to counteract the 
ever-present tendency of the office-workers and managers to get out of 
touch with the feelings of the men at the bench and the forge. It is 
thought also that some check may thereby be put to “ bureaucratism 
Moreover, the practice may serve a useful purpose in enabling the best 
men and women to be picked out for substantive promotion. In 1933 it 
was reported to the Ninth All-Union Trade Union Congress that not 
fewer than 5000 such industrial workers were at that moment serving 
temporarily as assistant or vice-managers in 1500 enterprises, whilst as 
many as 40,000 more had been drawn into lower positions in the offices 
of these enterprises.* 

“ The furthest reach of patronage work ”, it is said, is where it 
becomes a productive bond between the biggest factories and the agri- 
cultural district which supplies them with raw materials. For example, 
the textile workers have * adopted ’ the cotton district of Central Asia. 
Through such agreements, the organisational cxiKjrience of industry is 
transmitted to agriculture ; it learns how to develop shock tactics, the 
new socialist forms bf labbur and the methods of socialist competition ; 
it becomes socialised as well as mechanised.” ® The position, to the 
westerner, becomes bewildering when, as is now frequently happening, 
one part of the constitutional machine is called upon voluntarily to inspect 
and supervise, and thereby render assistance to another part. Thus 
during 1933 the village soviets in the North Caucasus were officially incited 
to look into the management and efficiency of the collective farms in their 

* We may note as typical that this particular kolkhns Htarted in 1929 with 17 raorabers ; 
then in 1930, under the influences of unduly enthusiastic Party memlierH. lM)iiiidcd up to 
90 members. Upon Stalin's manifesto entitled ** Dizzy with Suroess ", 50 members with- 
drew. But in 1932 and 1933 the membership rose to about SO momten. The dozen or 
so remaining outside were then not allowed to join, out of resentment at their previ- 
ons withdrawal. Bat it was believed that they would all be gradually admitted, one 
l^one. 

* Ninih Trade Union Congress, 1933. 

• * Moscow 6ailg News, November 5, 1932. 
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neighbourhood ; and to show them the way they should go. And the ‘ 
rural soviets of the Ukraine in the Don Basin were told to take under their 
patronage the coal mines in that region, which were seriously falling 
behind in their output, with a view to finding out*what was wrong, and 
showing the workers and technicians how to get more coal. We shall 
later describe how it is impressed as a social duty upon every factory 
worker that he ought, through the trade union, to make his own suggestions 
to the factory manager as to how the running of the factory could be 
improved, including every new invention that he can think of. This form 
of voluntaryism is open to the citizen at large. During the Moscow 
municipal election in 1932, it is said that more than one hundred thousand 
specific criticisms of the municipal administration were handed in, each 
one embodying a different suggestion for improvement. “ Patronage of 
the workers over the state apparatus [sic] was of special importance during 
the reconstruction period. It arose through the initiative of the Mocsow 
Electric Works during the period of the purge of the state apparatus ; 
and it received immediately general recognition and became widespread. 
Half a yca»- after the initiative of these Works, the Sixteenth Party Congress, 
according to the r(*.port of TSIK, expressed itself as follows : One of the 
most important achievements in the struggle with bureaucratism is the 
new form of work(;rs’ control from below, patronage by the works over the 
state apparatus. Tlie system of patronage, and the transfer of the execu- 
tion of certain functions of the state apparatus to the workers, are an 
important step towards the realisation of Lenin’s view to the effect that 
* our aim should be an unpaid performance of state functions by eacdi 
worker after his eight hours’ task has been fulfilled The seven hours' 
working day opens the possibilit jv for the realisation of these views of 
Lenin. The primary task of patronage must consist in the daily control 
on the part of the patronage works as to the proper carrying out of the 
most important Party and government directives by the apparatus under 
patronage. It is ju.st this familiarisation of the workers with the practical 
work of the departments which creates a powerful reserve of new pro- 
letarian staffs for the continuing of work in th^ soviet apparatus.” 

It would, we think, be hard to exaggerate the educational influence 
on the millions of the Soviet Union of the great and varied development 
that has been described under the heads of socialist emulation, voluntary 
work, and all the forms of patronage. An American observer rightly 
calls attention to some moral and intellectual by-products. ‘‘ One is ”, 
says Mr. Ward, “ that it is removing the former inferiority complex of the 
Russians as they acquire strength in and for the technique of socialist 
construction. Another is that it develops joy in w’ork ; it brings back 
into labour the song that tlie coming of industrialism drove away. . . . 
Often they go forth to the sowing or the harvest, and to their free work in 
cities, with baruiers flying and with songs. Also this joyous, competitive, 
mutual work promotes solidarity. It gradually ties the whole diverse 
multitude into a fellowship, including nationalities who were formerly at 
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each other’s throats in pogroms and race wars. . . . Thus socialist com- 
petition, instead of dividing people into classes, like its antecedent in the 
capitalist world, is one of the shuttles running back and forth between the 
various sections of the population, weaving them into a unity of know- 
ledge, purpose and accomplishment.” ^ 

The Udarniki (Shock-Brigaders) 

The shock-brigaders (udarniki) are workmen, and, occasionally, 
working women, not confined to Party members or Comsomols, who 
voluntarily undertake to give more and bettor service in their occupation, 
or to perform special tasks outside their occupation, in or(h?r to build 
up the socialist state, or, specifically, to ensure the fulfilment of the General 
Plan. They set themselves to raise tlie standard output, to diminish 
scrap or breakages, to put an end to time-wasting or unnecessary absen- 
teeism, and to make the utmost use of the instrument of socialist emula- 
tion. The first brigade of udarniki was formed by Comsomols in th(‘ 
Listvensky factory late in 1928. ,This example was boomed in the .soviet 
press, and was quickly imitated. By April 1, 1929, there were already 
seventy industrial enterprises in which shock brigades were at work. 
Ideas spread like wildfire in the USSR. In December 1929 an All-l'iiion 
Congress of Shock-Brigaders was held at Moscow, when it was reported 
that there were already 300,000 of them in all parts of tlie country. This 
was confirmed by investigations made by the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (TSIK), which revealed no fewer than 1534 enterprises, having 
1,101,000 workers, among whom the new spirit had shown its(*lf, and of 
whom 60 per cent had actually taken part in socialist competitions, and 
29 per cent were definitely enrolled as members of shock brigades.- 

The activities of the shock-brigaders take a great variety of form, 
always with the common object of increasing output and diminishing 
cost. They work with furious intensity, shaming the other workers in 
the shop into putting more regularity and continuity into their efforts. 
They do not habitqally ^xcced the normal factory day, except for tin? 
completion of special tasks, when a shock brigade may work continuously 

^ In Place of Propl, by Harry F. Ward, 1933, pp. ITi.l. 

* Extracted from article entitled “ SoidalUt ('ornfM^tition and the Practice of I'darniki 
(in Russian), Materials annexed to Rejntrt of TSIK to the. Sinth Cotujress of Trade (‘nionSt 
1932, pp. 22-26. The following siatintical tables wen- then given : 

Number of Udarniki on March 1, 1930, in the principal trade uiiion8 : 


Trade t'nioiM 

.\uiiitH*r of 
Workers 

Pi'roentaKe 
of Cdanukl 

Metal workers 

567,2,19 

600 

PapM* 

26,342 

58*2 

Textile %, 

181,2Kl 

48-8 

Chemical „ 

i 29,641 

47 1 

Railway „ 

206,752 

41 4 

Carpenters 

88,516 

410 

Buildiiig workers . 

lpO,H5H 

380 
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all night. They do not usually recseive or expect extra payment for their 
quite exceptional efforts, although on a piece-work basis their total 
earnings at the standard rates are naturally greater than those of the 
average workman. Tliey find their reward in the* public approval and 
the honours accorded to them, and in the si)ecial consideration frequently 
shown to them. They get the best chance of receiving tlieatre tickets or 
being sent on lioliday excursions. In 1931 select companies of udarniki 
were given a cruise around European ports, and even to the Far East. 
Udarniki are apt to be elected to the various representative soviets and 
committees. They often enjoy tlie amenity of a separate dining-room in 
the factory restaurant, sometimes with flowers on the table, electroplated 
r poous and forks, and special dainties.^ The student of social organisation 
will not fail to appreciate the effec.t of such a movement, not only upon 
the psychology of th(‘ udarniki themselves but also upon that of the whole 
mass of the wage-earning class, which, besides being stimulated to a 
universal increase in production, is, by the very approbation and honour 
that it gives to these exceptional members of its own community, uncon- 
sciously educated in a higher and nobler motive for w'ork than 

merely th(‘ wage that it yields. The numbers enndled in the shock 
brigades continued to grow rapidly. By January 1933 the editor of 
Jzvffitia could claim that in the vanguard of the labouring forces there 
was an “ army of tlirei* mil lion shock-brigaders who had bec(un<‘ insepar- 
ahh* from the Five-Y<'ar Blan. inscqmrablo from Bolshevism and the soviets, 

NuiuIk'!’ of IManiiki on il/inuary 1, in iniluf»tr\ ami railway transport : 
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U orker^ 

t'll.irnski 

Industry 


3.23f>,UKi 

llaiiaay 'rian^port , 

i.LV>:{.;o>u 

t>43,U<H> 

Twtal 

ri.203.0ftU 

3.S70.1tK.t 


j>eri.«'nt.'ipc of IManiiki t»n Jannarv 1, 1P3*J ; 

Ainon^r>t workiiu-n . . . 

Ainonvr-'t inrmlHM's of tlu* t’oftt- 

iiiiini.st I'arty . T.'V-S 

Ain<*n|?'5> of Coinsornols OS-7 

* In.Hi>nn' plaros. wi- an* told. “ ilu* >hot k [hrijradt*] workrr'^ sj^t't ial Uioks entitling 
tliem to huy good.** n<it nvailaMi* for ordinary workers. Mnnetimes at the faetory cooiK'ra- 
tive, and in the larger <entn*> at ^|l^'elHl stores for their ii'Je. AUo they do not have to 
"wait in line t«» get their ipiota of staples, hut are sitno*! ah.ead of the crowd. On the 
eolleetivi' farms and in the himher eainjKs. \«here there is ofu*n a shortaiie of inanufaetiired 
goods, the l»eal workers get the first ehaiue at them " {In PInrt of Profii. hy Harry h. 
vvani. io:«. p. :i3). 

“ At the initiative of the AIM*ni«»n tVntral t\njneil of Trade I nions. the ijuostion waa 
raised nf aeeordiiig a pr»*fen*ntial supply of gm>ds to all slua k->xorkers. Diirinc the first 
UUarter of 1931, the funds assignetl for (he supply of sht»ek-hrigaders amounted to al>out 
29*4 per of the total fund of workers* supplies and in the fourth iiuarter this figure 
had risen to 39 per cent. . j • 

“ It ia a principle that those who fight in Holshevik manner h>r incre^seil pnMuetior 
ahould bo placed in the l»est |)ositions of n*gai\ia supplies (Sh^rrnik ia NiiUt 

Conffre^f nf Trade ratoiijf, 1033, p. 60). 
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because they were the sinew and bone of socialist construction. The 
udamiki, be concluded, represent the proletariat which is being remoulded 
in the process of the ^construction of the world.” ^ 


Cost-Accmmiing Brigades 

A particular form of the shock brigade, called cost-accounting brigade, 
makes special use of the device of “ costing ”, in checking up the produc- 
tion of its own members, as a means of discovering in what way output 
may be increased and costs lessened. As already mentioned, this took 
its rise by the practice of a few udarniki in a Leningrad factory at the 
beginning of 1931, who found that a dissection of the labour time that 
they expended in the various stages of particular jobs enabled *^hem to 
devise methods for considerably reducing the total labour cost. They 
described their experiment in Trudy the weekly journal of the AUCCTU, 
which made it the subject of successive articles. The idea was taken up 
with avidity by shock brigades all over the USSR. “ On February 1, 
1931,” reported the secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade 
Unions (AUCCTU), ‘‘ we could number only ten business accounting 
brigades in the USSR, comprising 130 persons. By April 1, 1932, their 
number had increased to 155,000, comprising about one and a half million 
workers. ... It was in Leningrad that the first initiative towards 
organising accounting brigades took its rise, and now no less than 70 per 
cent of the workers there are included in business accounting brigades. 
In the Moscow district there are 30,000 business accounting brigades, 
comprising about 400,000 workers. There are 25,000 business accounting 
brigades in the Ukraine, comprising 500,000 workers. . . . Tiiese figures 
bear eloquent testimony to the fact that the working class is creating new 
and higher forms of labour organisations, which make it possible to enlist 
3 ven larger numbers of the working masses in the direct control of produc- 
tion. There is not a single branch of industry where business accounting 
brigades arc not developing as the basic form of socialist competition, as 
the most highly perfected*form in which the labour of a given enterprise 
3an be organised. . . . Bu.sine88 accounting brigades fully assure that the 
worker exercises due influence upon the course of production, and solve 
the problem of teaching millions of workers how to control the national 
economy. ... At the Dzerhzinsky Metallurgical Plant, in the Bessemer 
shop, where the work of the business accounting brigades has been 
excellent, 17 out of 22 business accounting brigades fulfilled their pro- 
^mme for January 1932 to the extent of 107 per cent, wliile the plant 
iS a whole failed to fulfil its industrial programme. ... In some cases 
he cost-accounting brigades effected veritable triumphs of economy. In 
he asembling shop of the Stalingrad Tractor Plant one brigade contrived 
o reduce the amount of bad work turned out by five times more than was 
(pedfied in the programme. They thus saved 3800 roubles in three 

^ ItvutU^f January 1933. 
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months. Cases of workers being absent from work without due cause were 
totally eliminated ; and the number of workers was reduced from 72 to 
32 by giving one worker charge of 3-4 machines. . . . Volokitin’s business 
accounting brigade in the ‘ Red Putilov ’ Works (Leningrad) fulfilled its 
allotted task in 776 hours, instead of the 924 hours provided for by the 
programme. Subh a miscalculation on the part of the technical adminis- 
tration in estimating the time required for performing a definite task 
could never have been discovered had not socialist competition and its 
higlicst form — the business accounting brigade — developed a genuinely 
socialist attitude to labour on the part of the workers. . . . Calculations 
made by the members of the business accounting brigades of this shift 
have shown that, provided the stoppages are eliminated, it may be possible 
to increase the assignment of work so as to fulfil the industrial programme 
by 1 50 per cent. Demin’s brigade of roller hands in the Stalin Metallurgical 
Plant, after adopting business accounting, is now working with a gang of 
45 workers, instead of the 60 formerly employed. . . . With the active 
participation of business accounting brigades, the technological process in 
the screw shop of the ‘ Red Profijitern ’ Plant has been reorganised, the 
result being a considerable increase in the productivity of labour, better 
organisation of control, and above all, a doing away with all absence of 
personal responsibility in the control of production, which is now registered 
for each separate machine.” ^ “ In March 1932, a numerously attended 
All-Union Congress of Business Accounting Brigades analysed the con- 
dition of this particular inovcinent, revealed the obstacles that hindered 
‘ its further development, and outlined a programme for the improvement 
in quality of the work of the brigades.” * 

The social utility of these cost^accounting brigades has been freely 
recognised. “ In the struggle for the development of socialist competi- 
tion declared Shvernik, “ the initiative of the workers has taken various 
forms : social tugboats, chain brigades, brigades to fight for higher quality, 
brigades to reduce the cost of production. But the two forms of labour 
which liave done most to raise socialist competition* to a higher level are 
the counter-plans worked out by the individual shifts and the business 
accounting brigades.” ^ 

Naturally all tluise million.^ of udarniki are not all equally enthusiastic, 
or equally faithful to their undertaking to excel the ordinary worker in 
productive cHiciency. But the slackers are watohed and, in due course, 
reprimanded, warned and if necessary expelled.* There is even some 
good to be got out of this dealing with the slackers. It is part of the 
social evolution of the idea, and not its least valuable part. “ The deter- 
mination to see that contriicts are carried out means that the w’orkers are 

* Shvernik's Speech in Xinth Trade Union Congre^^, 1933, pp. 33-35. 

■ Jhid. p. 37. • p. 28. 

♦ “ The worst thing shout the shock-brigade movement is that there are those who 
parade the thing, vrtio make solemn assemblies and mutual greetings, assurances and 
vows before one another, and nothing more *' {The Com«mwl--One Shock Brigado (in 
Russian), by the General Secretary of thp Comsomols). 
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to be subjected to the same discipline of keeping one’s word that capitalism, 
in its best days, instilled in the traders and bankers. Also, when the 
kulak becomes transformed, he finds a new meaning for some of the habits 
which before made Irim a social enemy. In their changed form, they 
make him a valuable asset to the socialist cause. Truth-telling also 
becomes obligatory in a planned system, in order that *the planner may 
not be deceived and misled.” ^ 


Suhbotnikiy or Vohmtary Labourers 

The forerunner of shock brigades and socialist emulation was the- 
practice of voluntary social work, undertaken gratuitously in order to 
achieve a particular object. It began during tlic civil war. in the form 
of “ subbotniki ”, or “ Saturday-ers ”, in whicli spontaneously formed 
groups of workers gave up their free time to toil in an emergency at some 
special task.* The workers on the railway at Kazan first made this 
sacrifice of their leisure, when Lenin publicly hailed their act ion as “ the 
great start ” of genuine communism. It rapidly became a regular practice 
among all sorts of workers, in offices and institutions as well as in industrial 
establishments. Now “ every fall in Moscow a large part of the popula- 
tion tuhis out to help unload potatoes and vegetables, and again in the 
winter to dig the city out of a snowstorm which has stopped trafiic 
The Moscow Daily News reported that a group of villages had organised 
subbotniki to construct the rough wooden furniture required for a s(*hool 
in which illiteriates were being taught by volunteer teachers. An Ameri(‘an 
lumber specialist writes that in an emergency in the woods, 120 men turned 
out and, “ by free work, did in four aivl a half hours wliat would ordinarily 
have taken those responsible for it eighty working days Wliilst the 
huge tractor works in Kharkov were being constructed, mountains of 
rubbish accumulated all around the Imildings ; and the inhabitants of 
the city made it a point of honour to clear it away, without diverting tlie 
regular staff from tlte building and equipping of the new plant that was 
so urgently requirec]. WJiole crowds assembled on their frf‘e days, and 
swarmed around the premises, eventually completing the entire task. On 
some afternoons, it was reported, it looked like a big holiday cxcairsioti 
getting off the tramcars, and it is e.stimated that from first to last the 

^ In Place of Profit, hy Harry F. Ward, 193.3, p. C»l. 

* “ In 1910, tbe year of cold and starvation, the firnt coinmuniAt ‘ HiiUbotnik ’ waa 
organised. Workers and Red Army men volunte<*rod to repair locomotives, to load 
wood, coal, etc., after their day's work. When the civil war came to an end the workers 
organised * subbotniks * to repair the factories. The miners «>f the Donbas, standing up 
to the waist in water, starving, and freezing, pumpesd the waU^r out of the pits that ha<l 
been flooded by the White Guards. In the years of reconstruction the enthusiasm of the 
workers found expression in a powerful movement of socialist conipcdition and shock 
brigades. The correctness of lieniirs thesis that the socialist order dex's not diminish 
initiative, but creates a large field for it, was proved by this movement. The socialist 
epoch has given birth to a now typo of men and women, to a now attitude towanis labour “ 
[Sodaliti Industry tn the USSR Victorious (Mosc^ow, 1031), pp. 22'23). See also p. 616. 

• In Place of Profit, by Hany F. Ward, 1938, p. 1 13. 
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participants numbered at least thirty thousand. At Leningrad, the 
correspondent of a French newspaper was impressed by the crowd of 
volunteers whom he saw helping to repave the streets. “ It was on the 
Ligovskaia in Leningrad, near the railway station, early in the summer, 
that I saw hundreds of men, women and children even, pulling the granite 
blocks up from the road. It was obvious that they could by no stretch 
of imagination have been navvies. Laughing crowds surrounded them 
and cheerfully urged them on. Girls who seemed more accustomed to 
typewriters were doing their best to pull up the heavy setts which were 
then passed from hand to hand. Men dressed as office-workers lf*nt a 
hand too. And children also were loaded with their own small burdens. 

intervals lorries would drive up with new reinforcements. . . . And 
all those improvised navvies had their hands prot(*cted with padded 
gloves. . . . That spectacle, unforgettable by mo, is one of the most 
moving things I saw in the USSR, and I can vouch for it there was no 
elernont of forced labour in all this. Only the noblest enthusiasm spurred 
on these workers to partake in a task, the rewards of which would accrue 
to them laur ” * The Lugansk locomotive works were made ready for 
opening in time tnily by the mass efforts of a volunteer army made up 
of ev(‘ry sort of worker in tlie town.^ The observer in the USSR runs 
up against this “ fref* work ” at unexpected jmiiits. A woman inter- 
preter remarked that she was tired because, the night before, forty per 
cent of the Intourist staff had been sorting potatoes from 8 to 12 in a 
dirty, wet basement, a.s their free work. I asked why. “ They belonged 
to everybody and should not be wasted.’’ “ The same method is used 
even with the work of the children. In one small school tliey were asked, 
for their soc ial work la.st spring, to sort potatoes for planting. Only five 
stuck to the job until evening. These had their names put on the red 
board and were given an order on the cooperatives for a pair of shoos.” ® 
Tlu* ouKstaiiding ease of the use of voluntary labour during 1933- 
I9IM was that of Metrostroi, the construction of the Moscow underground 
railway a hercuh^an adventure, pursued without faltering in times of 
food .Sitarcitv and intense domestic overcrowdimg, as»a matter of “ glory 
and heroism ” by the ardent “ builders of the socialist state In 
addition to the tens of thousands of workers regularly employed in this 
great engineering construction, more than two hundred thousand men 
and women of all ages, Party members and non-Party alike, from prac- 
tically all the faetorios and offices of Moscow, volunteered their services 
on various free da vs during nine montlis from January 23. 1933. in order 
that the first iwelve-milo section could be 0 {>ened on the seventeenth 
auniveraarv of the ()ctol>or Revolution. Tliese subbotniki included, on 
some days, such leading figures as li. M. Kaganovich, one of the principal 

» Article by M. t), Perret in U Tratnil (Puns). translatoU in Sorirt CuUttre for Feb- 
ruary 1934. 

’ ilo»frnr IMii/ AVim, August 27. 1033. 

• In I'ldft of PrifU, by Hurry F. W.nl. J933, ji. 34. ^ . 
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secretaries of the Communist Party ; the officials and members of the 
Moscow city committee of the Party ; and the commander of the Moscow 
military zone, who was seen “ working all day in shaft No. 36-7 Nor 
was this voluntary labour limited to Moscow residents, or to the loading 
and discharging of materials, and the removal of mountains of earth. 
The workers in a great Leningrad machine shop undertook to give one 
free day a month to repairing gratuitously all the macliines ‘‘ put out of 
service on Metrostroi The men in other factories pledged themselves 
voluntarily to see that all orders for Metrostroi were speeded up. “ The 
shock brigades of the Krasny Proletari Plant put all their energy into a 
drive for supplying Moscow with cars ready to run on the opening day. 
The graphs Splaying the daily and weekly progress of Metrostroi were 
publicly shown, not only tliroughout Moscow but also in all the leading 
industrial centres. During the summer months the ‘ curve of results ’ 
swung steadily upward.’’ ^ The workers all over the USSR took pride in 
thinking that it was this devotion to the cause ” which guaranteed that 
the railway — superior to anything existing in Paris, London or New York 
— should be in operation as scheduled. 


A Universal Obligation 

What was begun by exceptionally zealous subbotniki has become 
generalised as a social obligation incumbent on all good citizens. Every- 
body is now expected, as a matter of course, to undertake, in addition to 
the occupation for which he receives a wage or a salary, some activci social 
service in his free time, the gratuitous and zealous performance of which 
is required by commujiist ethics ”,*and enforced by the public opinion 
of his associates and neighbours. Nor is this merely the “ one good deed 
a day ” that is expected from the English boy scouts. Quite apart, from 
little acts of courtesy and kindliness, what is expected from the good 
citizen in the USSR, and astonishingly widely rendered, is hard manual 
labour for hours at a stretch, in whatever direction the work is, in the 
public interest, required. • The Pioneers habitually spend long days in the 
harvest fields helping the members of the kolkhosi. Thousands of Com- 
somols turned out in 1931 to help in the repairing of the Moscow thorough- 
fares ; and they were prominent in 1933 among those who worked on 
the Moscow underground railway. Others, of all ages and ocempations, 
regularly spend so many hours per week in teaching illit(;rate men and 
women to read and write.* A large part of the routine w'ork of municipal 

> See the numerous descriptions of the voluntary workers on Metrostroi in IzuesOa 
(Russian) and Moscow Daily News during the spring and summer of 1033. 

* Shvemik, the secretary eft the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU), claims that ** The trade anions have enlisted millions of volunteers in active 
service for the liquidation of illiteracy. During 1931, 80 per cent of the 1.304,000 illiterate 
persona and 1,805,000 semi-literate persons were taught free of charge by these volunteers. 
In the trade union of the cotton-textile industry, where there are 22,968 illiterates, 17,086 
of these are already being educated. The factories ' Communist Vanguard * Krasny 
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administration in Moscow and Leningrad, such as sanitary inspection and 
the collection of local contributions which would be performed in England 
by a salaried municipal staff, is regularly done gratuitously in these cities 
under the various municipal commissions, by fifty thousand or so volun- 
teers, as part of the “ free work ** which they feel it their duty to 
perform. 

This new obligation imposed by communist ethics, whilst never enforced 
by law, is not left altogether without sanction. The j}erformance of some 
free work is expected from every citizen, though the choice of ser\dce is 
freely left to him. It is specifically a duty of the Party member, and of 
the candidate for membership, of the Comsomol and of the Pioneer. 
With all these, any non-performance may be remembered at the periodical 
cleansings ”, and is likely to be visited with reprimand, and, eventually, 
even with expulsion. It is definitely required also of the trade unionist, 
and failure to perform it may be brought up against him when he is pro- 
posed for election to any soviet or trade union committee ; whilst it will 
militate against him in the allocation of holiday journeys to rest houses, 
and even of theatre tickets. Such social service is now being increasingly 
expected from ttic members of collective farms, and its non-performance is 
remembered when there is any distribution of surpluses, or any allocation 
of favours. It has not escaped notice that the idea may be pushed too 
far. Official warning.-^ have been given that the Pioneers must not be 
allowed to do too much manual work ; that the Comsomals had better 
apply themselves to educational services rather than to industry, and 
that school teachers should preferably improve their own qualifications 
in their hours of leisure. 


An International Comparison 

It is interesting to recall, in this connection, the large amount of social 
work done in Great Britain and (apparently to a smaller extent) also in 
the United States,^ notably in the administration of charitable institutions, 
in the unpaid magistracy, and in serving oi\ the committees of local 
authorities of all kinds. How does the voluntary work, in free time, in 
the I'SSR, compare with that so faithfully and disinterestedly performed 
in some other c,oiintries ? First of all, as to the relative extent of this 
participation in active social service. In western countries, this voluntary 
service is almost entirely confined to the middle and upj>er classes (apart, 
from the ” activists in trade union and friendly society work), probably 


Perekop * and ‘ Bolshevik \ and the Yaraevsky Plant in Ivanovo district, have achieved 
all round general literacy ” {\inth Congress of Trade Unions, 1033, p. 84). 

* It would be unfair not to mention also the persistent devotion to voluntary public 
service in pre-revolutionary Russia, especially after IIKH) ; not so much by the aristocracy 
or the wealthy, as h^i^many of the int<fUigcntsia, notably doctors, teachers of all grades, 
and those who worked in zemstvos. During the war, especially in its first years, there 
was also widespread voluntary servioo in connection with loans, supplies, medical 
aid, etc. 
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not onlifiting in any country as many as one or two hundred thousands of 
active participants. In the USSR it is the recognised social obligation of 
many millions, all of them living on wages or exiguous salaries. In the 
western countries, it' is done, very largely, as a matter of philanthropy, 
and it is not enforced by public opinion as a universal duty ; moreover the 
duty is done, usually, for the benefit of “ the poor ”, fn the USSR there 
is no thought of charity in the matter ; and personal service, which is 
expected from all in proportion to their faculties, is done for the com- 
munity as a whole. In the western countries, the social service, performed 
mainly by the small minority who have enjoyed exceptional educational 
advantages, almost always takes the form of voluntary parti(;ipation in 
the exercise of authority ; in fact, in the function of governing, and prac- 
tically never in that of manual labour. In the USSR, on the other hand, 
the greater part of it is the performance of hard and monotonous manual 
labour, usually of the unskilled variety, in supj>lcment of that of the 
regularly employed building or engineering operatives. Lastly, it is per- 
haps not unfair to say that, in the voluntary social service characteristic 
of the more public-spirited members of the upper and middle classes of the 
western world, there is the very smallest sense of fellowsliip with the masses 
of the people, whom the service is presumably intended to benefit. In the 
USSR a conscious fellowship is everything. 

Looking back on the persistence and ever-increasing development of 
this voluntary gratuitous labour, rendered during the past fifteen y(‘ars by 
literally millions of workers, it is impossible not to be impressed by its 
social significance. Lenin, who was not its originator, at once acclaimerl 
its importance. Writing in 1919, he said that “ The communist ‘ sul)- 
botniks * have an enormous historica? importance, j)recisely because tliey 
demonstrate to us the class-conscious and voluntary initiative of tlic 
workers in increasing the productivity of labour ; in passing on to a new 
labour discipline ; in creating socialist conditions of economy and of life. 
Labour productivity is, in the final analysis, the prime and most imj)ortant 
factor in the triumph of the new social order. Capitalism has created a 
degree of labour pi^^duct^vity unknown to serfdom. Capitalism can be 
finally overthrown, and will bo finally overthrown, by the fact that 
socialism will create a new and much higher productivity of labour. This 
is a very difficult matter, and will take a long time ; still, it hm been 
'^started, and that is the main thing. If, in hungry Moscow, in tlie summer 
of 1919, hungry w'orkers, who had gone through four hard years of 
imperialist war, and then through a year and a half of still harder civil 
war, could begin this great venture, what will be the further development 
when we shall have wion the civil war and shall conquer the world ? 
Communism means a higher labour productivity, as compared with that 
of capitalism, on the part of voluntary, conscious, united workers employ- 
ing progressive technique.” ^ 

^ Article by Lenin, 1919 : ** ExoerpU from the Great Initiative Lenin and Stalin 
<m Soeialiat Competition (Moscow, 199^)), pp. 20*27. 
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Public Honour and Sharm 

For tliouHands of years, in practically all countrigs of high civilisation, 
the ])ul)lic award of honours has been found a powerful incentive to 
social service. At all times the soldier and the statesman — during the 
past century or so, also the explorer and the inventor, and even tlie 
scientist and the genius in literature and the arts — have been rewarded 
by specific manifestations of public honour and (»steem. In the USSR 
this award of public honour to outstanding merit, which is made chiefly 
in respect of the performance of “ common ” labour, takes many forms. 
In tlie factory ther(^ are ‘‘ honour boards ” of om*, or otljcr kind —recallinf^ 

W O 

Robert Owen’s use of this very device at New Lanark a century and a 
(juarler ago -on wliich are displayed the names of the workers who have 
(‘xcclled and the nature of their achievement. The winning udarniki in 
socialist emulation may be called to the platform at a public meeting, amid 
the ap]dause of the audience and the playing of the Internaticinalo ”. 
On a higher h‘V(*l are the portraits of the heroes of labour that are painted 
for public ( xuil»‘.tiou. or the plaster statues designed to keep alive their 
nuiowri in the local park of culture and rest ”. But honours are given 
also in forms common in the western world. The scientist whose work is 
appreciated by his colleagues may be specially cooj>ted into the Academy 
of Si'iencc. Tlie succcMsful writer, ]' 0 (‘t or dramatist will be honoured by 
j)ublic rcc(‘ptions, or gala performaners or readings of his works. Tliere 
liave (*vcn bren established, for tlie outstanding heroes of labour and other 
social s(*rvice, analogues of the orders of cliivalry. of which Europ<'an 
monarchit's and republics have long made use. 


77/c Nor/c/ Orders of Merit 

Of these ordiTs there are now .several. The Order of Lenin is awarded 
for exceptional public service, mainly in the fiehl of manual labour, 
notablv to men or women who have (listingui.shed themselves in leading 
their fellow-workers to the succe.ssfiil fultilmeiA of tlie First Five-Year 
Plan within four years. The Red Banner of Toil is awarded “ by special 
decision of the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of the All-Oiion 
(’ongress of Soviets, or of a f(‘derated republic, at the request of the labour 
organi.sation. for out.standing service in the fiehl of jiroduction. for scientific 
work, or for service to .state or community. Asa rule, persons a re rewarded 
with this rank who have Ilo years of .service, but in exceptional cases this 
condition may be waived. . . . The Red Banner of Toil entitles the owner 
to a free pa.ss on Moscow trams, a pass to travel once a year to any point 
in the USSTL and a pnsion of 30 roubles a year. Also it brings the 
regular ptui.sion nearer by adding so many years to the service record.* 
Among all the Millions of trade unionists, “ the best group declared 
the General Secretary of the AUCCTU in 1933, waa “ the group of Comrade 
In Pliicr of Profit, by Harry K. Ward. 1933, p. 81. 
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Yanovsky, comprising 34 mill-cutters and drillers, of the Karl Marx plant 
in Leningrad. This group has been awarded the Order of the Red 
Banner. . . . This group systematically overfulfilled its industrial and 
financial plan — 110 per cent in production and 119 per cent in productivity 
of labour. Bad work has been done away with altogether. This group 
has effected economies in metal to the value of 1336 roubles. Each mem- 
ber of the group has been awarded a bonus.’* ^ There is also a third 
distinction, the Order of the Red Star. 

The completion, earlier than had been arranged for the construction 
programme, of the Baltic and White Sea Canal, was made the occasion of 
a special award of these distinctive orders as well as other honours. Thirty- 
one of the best workers received either the Order of Lenin, the Order of 
the Red Banner or the Order of the Red Star. The award was all the more 
remarkable in that the 200,000 workers on this huge enterprise were al- 
most wholly made up either of convicted criminals or of political offenders, 
or of kulaks deported from the areas in which collective farms had been 
formed. The thirty-one selected for the highest honours included on the 
one hand, G. G. Yagoda, the vice-president of the Ogpu, under whose 
direction the entire labour force had been assigned to the work ; L. I. 
Kogan, the chief of the canal construction ; and C. G. Firin, tht^ chief of 
the “ Labour correction camp ”, and, on the other, a number of the ex- 
criminals, who were held, by good services, to have expiated their dis- 
honourable past.* 

Public Dishomur 

What is novel is the extensive use made of the incentive of organised 
public shaming of ttose who have fallen below the currently accepted 
standard of productive efficiency. This, too, recalls some of the devices 
of Robert Owen’s administration. Thus, the “ honourable mention ” of 
exceptional merit in the factory, is often balanced by the “ dishonourable 
mention ” in the wall-newspapers or on dishonour boards, of workers who 
have betrayed their trust by drunkenness, unnecessary absenteeism or 
culpable negligence resulting in breakage, wastage or accident. Some- 
times such dishonourable workers are required ignominiously to seek their 
monthly pay at a separate place, perhaps shaped like a gigantic vodka 
bottle, covered with coloured posters denouncing the offence, and also 
the disadvantages of habits of drunkenness ’ 

^ Shvernik's speech in Ninth AU-Union Congress oj Trade Unions, 1033, p. 94. 

* At the same time, nearly 60,000 peraons had their sentencea reduced ; over 12,200 
more were exempted from the operation of ** further meaeurps of social defenoc and 
another 600 were restored to the righta of citizenship. (See Moscow iJaily News during 
August 1933, especially the issues of 6th, 17th and 20th, and the Uiisaian - newspapers 
during that month.) 

’ At Selmash 1 was stopped one day by a sign over the washroom : * This is whore 
the lazy feUows smoke the machines away *. Another day, on a blackboard in the plough 
shop were three columns headed * Drunkards \ * Absentees * Lazy fellows *. Und^- 
nsath were the names of the delinquents. They were carioatured->the drunkard with a 
^ bottle, and the absentee deeping in bed,«and the lazy man with his head tied up, 

• pretending a toothache. The big scoreboard in the harvesting machinery departaient 
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This deliberate shaming of delinquents is sometimes the spontaneous 
outcome of the public opinion of fellow-workers. One of the foreign 
mechanics has described some illustrative examples. “ Not long ago on 
the square near the dining-room at the Moscow (AMO) Auto Plant we 
observed a miniature graveyard consisting of six small coffins. On each 
was inscribed the^name, date and machine broken by carelessness in the 
central machinery room. Naturally those responsible for this carelessness 
were cured long before the factory paper carried pictures of the coffins with 
articles by the other workers in the department. They expressed their 
opinions in no mild terms of their fellow-workers who had caused this 
damage. Some of the workers in the tool and die room found caricatures 
of themselves on the dining-room door one sunny noon. One was depicted 
as a wage-hog with his hoof over his heart,, merrily chasing an elusive 
rouble which the wind kept blowing away. Another was pictured 
dreaming how he could spend his high vrages, while a third was investing 
his in a whisky joint, a rouble at a time. Of course, those caricatured 
didn’t like it at all. But their fellow- workers had decided to keep their 
pictures on public view until they have made good in the shop. Many 
workers on seating themselves in the dining-room take a spoon or fork 
and start pounding and yelling for service. One picture in the factory 
paper with some sharp comment stopped all competition for the “ Dining- 
Room Spoon Jiand 

The “ wall-newspaper ”, which is seen displayed in a prominent place 
in practically every factory, institute or office in the USSR, is frequently 
used for th<» expression of popular judgments, not only on fellow- workers, 
but also on foremen, technicians and the managers or directors themselves. 
The visitor is assured frequently by«the workmen themselves that, how- 
ever much such criticisms or caricatures may be resent <‘d, their authors 
are. never punished or victimised, even if the accusations are incorrect or 
unwarranted. They are, in fact, officially regarded as a form of “ self- 
criticism ”, which is, on the whole, .socially beneficial in its effects. It is, 
we think, characteristic that neither the pain suffered by the individuals 
thus held up to public odium, nor the possible; weakening of discipline 
when foremen and managers are publicly criticised by subordinates, is 
allowed to stand in the way of an influence regarded as advantageous to 
the community iis a whole, encouraged by occasional public exhibitions 

contained «*ach man'R name and his n»cord for fultilHng his quota in the plan ; for scrap, 
idleneaa and alienees; his classification as udamik, and his prcmiuni. In front of the 
plant a giant worker was pictun*d with an enormous hammer under the slogan ; * Smash 
the drifting and careless, the false udamiki '. The drunk anls and slackers have to got 
their pay at a special ‘ Black window \ where they are jeered at hy onlookers. Sometimes 
the place for reccupt of w'agtNj is a hole cut in the mkldle of an tMiormous black bottle. At 
Selmaah it was the mouth of an enormous reil-nostHi drinker, with a sign ‘ At the Black 
Pay window all the laity absentees, drunkards and snatehers will get their j’wiy on (such 
a date) \ To gett it they had to mount sUipa and juisa along a raised platform in full view. 
The children added to this publicity by coming mio the factory and drawing caricatures 
of drunkards for the notice laiards (/a Platt vf Pnijit, hy Harry F. ard. 191^, pp. 82-83). 

* Article by J. Mulkna in Moaeow DaiPy A'eica, January 3, 1033. 
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of chosen specimens of bad work, and even by the award of a banner to 
the establishment turning out the best issue of a wall-newspaper within 
the district or province. 

The wall-newspapers themselves, and the factory newspapers, or 
“ house organs into which they develop in large establishments, are 
remarkable in their proletarian spontaneity. Unlike ihost, if not all, of 
the “ house organs ’’ of British or American industry, they are not, in the 
USSR, so far as we have been able to ascertain, edited or managed, or in 
any way directed, by the management of the establishment ; nor yet 
confined to the topics or opinions that may be supposed to be agreeable 
to the management. They arc officially recognised as organs of public 
opinion. “ At a recent conference of worker-correspondents of the 
October district of Moscow, about 500 worker-writers from factory's of the 
district crowded the hall of the KUTV club to listen to and participate in 
the discussion. Competition for the red banner to be awarded to the 
best factory paper in the district luis been keen this yc^ar. The results of 
this competition — hundreds of printed and w^all-papers — were proudly 
exliibited in the lobby of the club. These papers, some of them crude, 
partly hand-written, are a lesson in soviet political economy. 

" The struggle for fulfilling factory production plans is illustrated by 
photos of the best udarniks. Drawings of turtles and crabs illustrate the 
weakest departments, those that arc lagging behind. Biting satire lashes 
the bureaucrat who refuses to heed the warnings of the papcT. In one 
case a factory newspaper succeeded in forcing heads of departments to 
investigate every complaint as soon as it appeared in the factory {>aper. 
This happened in the Peter Alexeyev Textile Factory, wIktc l)irei;tor 
Sharonov issued an order to all heads of departments to this t^ffect. Tin* 
head of the factory control commission, Richagov, is personally responsibh' 
for carrying out this order. In all serious cases he must report to the 
director the results of the investigations. 

‘‘ The paper of this factory is ‘ For Tempo and Quality ’. With liWo 
workers, the factory has one printed daily paper, two daily wall-[ia|)crs 
and fifteen weekly.wall-papers. During 1932 the printed daily received 
598 letters from the workers. It hjis 176 worker-corres{X)nd(mts. Whiui a 
letter is received a copy of the complaint is sent to the Party secretary 
of the department with a definite date set for a reply. Aft^^r invest igalion. 
the letter is printed and the head of the department is expi*ct<"d to reniedv 
the situation immediately and report the results to the paper. If he does 
not reply soon enough, a reminder is printed or a cartoon. Usually the 
heads of departments do not wait to be reminded. In serious cases, the 
guilty ones are removed from the factory or even put on trial, 

“ In order to eliminate ‘ brak ’ [spoilage], the newspaper lias introduced 
a diary among the weavers in which they mark down ^•ve^ything that 
interferes with their work. As a result of this diary all cjiuses were 
removed / brak ’ eliminated, productivity increased and earnings os well. 
That is one of the many reasons why the workers are so active in their 
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comraW:ly courts 

factory press. Systematic educational work is carried on among the 
worker-correspondents in the factory, a special date set aside for their 
conferences. The other factory papers are carrying on similar work but 
not so successfully. The nearest competitor for the red banner, ‘ Regu- 
lator of the brake factory (Tormaz<)vny Zavod) has 300 worker-corre- 
spondents, but is, lagging behind in the fight for better quality and 
educational work. The decision by the jury to award the banner to the 
Peter Alexeyev Teitile Factory was greeted with applause and the ‘ Inter- 
nationale ’ played by the band of one of the factories.” ^ 

The organisation of the incentive of public shame reaches its highest 
point in the “ corarad(^ly courts ” which exist in nearly all large factories, 
and to which, not the workers only, but also the management, submit a 
large proportion of tlie “ discipline cases ”, from which no community of 
individuals is free. A session of such a court in the gigantic Putilov works 
in Leningrad is vividly described by a woman who was a participant.^ 
We find a more detailed account of the constitution, powers and working 
of t h(*se courts in a pamphlet by comrade Busin ” of the Kharkov 
Eh'ctro-Mechanical Factory (formerly AEA). 

“ Tlics<i *voilv‘is’ factory courts arose in the hard fight again.st the 
former opportunist trade union leaders, who had declared that it was 
irnpossibh* fur tin; trade union organisations to exercise functions as a 
c(>urt. Tlie courts are competent to deal with the following cases : 

“ A. Fight agaiii.sl everything which disturbs the normal develop- 
ment of socialist production : 

(1) Violation of workers' discipline, coming late to work, idling, 
coining to work in an intoxicated condition, changing place of 
work without rea.son. 

(-) Systematic neglectful treatment of socialist property (machines, 
tools, etc.). 

(3) Turning out faulty wr>rk involving waste of material. 

“ B. Figlit again.st the remnants of the old way of living. This 
includes : 

(1) Insult, slander or libel, as.sault not involving serious bodily injury. 

(2) Theft within the factory up to the value^f 5i)Toubles, rowdyism, 
various kinds of unsocial acts, etc. 

(3) Various actions which hinder the work of social organisations. 

” How are the judges tdected I The judges are elected in the depart- 
ments, with the active part iei pat iuii of the staff, after a careiul examina- 
tion of tlie candidau's. In our factory 381 judges have been elt‘0ted. 
Thes(r consist of the best shock hrigaders, with many years* experience in 
productive work. Among them are 80 women. They are divided into 
2(> * senates ’ with 2tJ chairmen and ol ileputy chairmen. 

“ Not only the judges and the parties to the dispute, but every worker 

* MiiRCotD Iktiiy AVmv. Mftv 1933. i • 

• KiM rmu erhbt drn ndrn AUUuj. by U\i KorU r (Bt rlin. 1932). traiit^Utod as UJf m 

tt Havki Factory, I933» pp. 132. 155-160. 
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in the works, has the right to be present at the proceedings and to express 
his opinion regarding the case being dealt with. Contrary to bourgeois 
courts, applause or expressions of dissent on the part of the public, are 
not only not prohibited, but are desired. 

Here are a few typical cases : 

“L., turner in the motor department I. Called to account for 
systematic loafing. When he saw how indignant his workmates were on 
account of his conduct, he declared that he realised how criminal was his 
conduct, and promised not to idle any more. The court ordered him to 
be placed on probation for six months. Since this sentence, L. has com- 
pletely changed. He has not loafed for a single minute, and already 
before the expiration of his period of probation he performed such good 
work as a shock brigader that he received a premium of 100 roubles. 

“ K., instructor, was accused of insulting and systematically pestering 
the working women. The sentence was the same as that in the case of L. 
To-day he is likewise one of the best shock-brigade workers. 

“ T., watchman in the factory. Accused of refusing to work and dis- 
organisational activity. He was let off with a warning. He took this 
warning to heart, and under the influence of the class-conscious portion 
of the masses became another man. Six weeks later he was advanced to 
a better-paid position. 

“ St., a woman book-keeper, was likewise warned by the court on 
account of being continually late in coming to work. Since then several 
months have passed, and St. has never been late. 

“ The worker Ch. was called to account for using insulting ant i-scniitic 
language towards a waitress, a Jewess. The proceedings were attended 
by more than 300 workers, and became a passionate demonstration for 
the policy of national freedom observed by the Soviet Power. With tears 
in his eyes the worker Ch. acknowledged his fault. The court administered 
him a severe reproof. 

“ A few statistics : In October 1932, the Workers’ Factory Court 
dealt with 61 cases, namely, 18 cases of idling, 7 cases of leaving the work- 
place during work-time, 7 cases of stealing in the factory, 6 of turning out 
bad work, 6 of being asleep at work, 5 of insulting fellow-workers, 4 of 
systematically coming late, 3 of falsifying the work records, 2 of rowdyism, 
one case of assault, one of anti-semitic attacks, and one of wrongful use 
of cooperative food ticket. 

“ In 7 cases a comradely warning was given ; in 37 cases a severe 
reprimand was administered, in 3 cases fines were imposed, the proceeds 
to be employed for social purposes ; in 3 cases the accused were placed 
on probation, in 2 cases the accused were expelled from the trade union, 
and in 9 cases the accused* were immediately dismissed. 

“ The Factory Workers’ Ck>urts were thoroughly reorganised in August, 
and the fight for socialist discipline made the chief object of their work. 
The result was that the production and financial plan, which before August 
was fulfilled only up to 70 per cent, on a monthly average, rose to 76 per 
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cent in the month of August, and to 106 per cent in October, chiefly owing 
to the activity of the Factory Workers’ Courts. 

“ Of course these methods of bringing influence to bear on backward 
workers are not always effective. There are still maftiy cases in which the 
old habits and the unsocialist attitude to socialist work is so deeply rooted 
in the consciousness of the new workers, or in those sections of the factory 
staff which consist of declassed elements, that it is necessary to exert a 
‘ special pressure ’, such as is provided in the new law against slacking.” ^ 
We can imagine nothing in which the soviet factory stands in sharper 
contrast with the British or American than the universal acceptance by 
Ibhe workers, and the cordial adoption by the management, of this system 
of “ eomradely courts ”, to which vre recur in our Chapter XII. on “ The 
Good Life ”. 


Encmmtgement of Suggestions and Inventions by the }Xorl:ers 

One of the new incentives adopted by Soviet Communism that is most 
difficult for capitalist enterprise to appreciate is the deliberate mass 
invitation of suggestions for industrial improvement, as well as actual 
inventions of novel methods and processes, by the rank and file of the 
workers.^ So extensive is the response to such encouragement in the 
USSR that it is open to the objection that the mere examination of these 
proposals, let alone any adequate investigation and experimental testing 
of even the most plausible of them, necessarily involves a considerable 
exptniditure of time and thought by the management, and, occasionally, 
some confusion in the smooth running of each enterprise. The communist 
rejoinder to this objection — one actually expressed by more than one 
foreign expert in soviet service — is, first, that experience demonstrates the 
economic value of a very large number of the suggestions and inventions 
thus submitted. Not only in the USSR but also in capitalist countries, it 
has repeatedly been found that, whilst scientific discoveries and inventions 
of the first order of importance have usually been made by scientists 
equipped by training as well as inspired by gejiius, many of the smaller 
improvements in processes, notably in connection with friction and the 
heating of moving parts, with the prevention of waste, or with tricks of 
manual dexterity, unnoticed in the laboratories, have sprung from the 
practical experience of the workmen at the bench or the forge.® But 

' IfUemaiional Press Corresptmdence., March 9, 1933. 

• We do not forget the practice, latterly adopted by capitalist undertekings of excep- 
tional enlightenment, of putting up suggestion boxes, publicly inviting their own employ^ 
to submit suggestions for the improvement of their own processes, and even promising 
to reward by money premiums suggestions that prove of value in increasing their own 
profits. This practice, whilst it may be quoted in supjwrt of the wisdom of the Soviet 
Union's encouragement of proletarian inventiveness, seems to us to lack the social value 
of the w>aMi app^. • 

• An American workman cites a whole series of minor improvements, all of them 

vute, that h* hM Been sugRested. and many of them adopted. His oommeat 
is <• Mayho in America I wdhld pay no attention to the same waste as I satt 
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however this may be, Soviet Communism finds an even greater social 
value in arousing, among the whole mass of manual workers, the desire to 
improve the processes of industry ; the urge to invent ; indeed, the mere 
consciousness of active participation in the intellectual side of the work of 
socialist construction. Even if the proletarian suggestions and inventions 
proved to be of slight economic value, communist statesmen would still 
hold it well worth while to evoke them, and to expend time and thought 
in considering them, for the sake of the psychological effect. To render 
the manual workers inventive, and desirous of improving processes, is one 
way, and as communists hold, a successful way, of making the social order 
genuinely democratic. The capitalist profit-maker may see no advantag6 
in this ; but no economist of intelligence, who thinks it worth while to 
spend money on public health and universal education, can altogether 
reject the argument. 

It is, however, clear that, apart altogether from the social value, th(»re 
has resulted from this new incentive a great increase in the number of 
inventions and suggestions of which use has been made. In ]93.‘I the 
secretary of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions ( AUCCTU) 
declared that “ during 1930, in 57 syndicates under the control of the 
Supreme Council of National Economy, 273,000 rationalisation suggestions 
were sent in by the workers ; and in 1931 the figure had risen to 542,000. 
The economy effected by the application of these suggestions amounted 
during the first quarter of 1931 to 5,000,000 roul)les ; during the second 
quarter to 6,247,000 roubles, and during the third quarter to 11,574,000 
roubles. . . . The First All-Union Congress of the Society of ln\'(*ntor.s 
(VOIZ) undertook to save the country one billion roubles during 1932 by 
means of inventions and improvements, whereas the programme drawn up 
by the Supreme Council of National Economy calls for only 300,000,000 
roubles of economy from inventions and improvements throughout our 
entire industry. . . . Our trade unions do not always take a sufficiently 
strong attitude in the struggle to have the workers’ suggestions put into 
effect, and to have bonuses awarded. They have thus failed to give an 

here, because of the fact that Fam not interested in saving the capitalists" wealth. But in 
the land where the workers rule and own everything, this wa.ste of wealth hurta nu\” 
We quote some of his instances : “ We had our lubricating oil standing in a can with the 
lid open. It stood near the emery wheel where the workers grind their tools. Grit from 
the emery wheel flew into the oil, which was afterwards used to lubricate the nmi'hines. 
Instead of lubricating the hearings, this oil acted as a lapping compound. Surprise was 
expressed that the machines needed so much repairing. . . . The workers feeding (a 
oostly concrete mixer) use the most primitive method of carrying a few Hhovel-loads of 
material on a board with four handles which requires two workers. A wheelbarrow 
could be used; requiring one* worker and holding throe or four times as much material 
per load. ... As I walk out of my house I see two Ix^ams lying in the gutter almost 
covered with earth ... a six-inck iron pipe . . . going to waste. ... All kinds of iron 
junk rusting away . . . about 20 or 30 pieces of machines that look like small pumps 
covered with rust. . . . Many piles of scrap metal lying around. ... All this metal 
should find its way into a smelting machine. . . . Carelessness in the operation of machines 
is another form of waste. It is not uncommon to see an auto driver bounce over a hole 
in the road at full speed, or run up the side of a hill on high gear, or crash his gears when 
(Ranging them {Moicow Daily News, Soptemlwr 16, 1933). 
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incentive for the development of the rationalising movement among the 
broad masses of the working class.” ^ 

The apparatus for encouraging suggestions of improvements and actual 
inventions in the USSR is varied and all-pervading. The importance, 
indeed, the positive social duty, of making suggestions and inventions is 
part of the teaching of school and college, part also of the special instruc- 
tion of Pioneers and Comsomols. It is repeatedly insisted on in the 
speeches of statesmen, in the press, on the radio, and at the cinema. TIjb 
preparation of the Five-Year Plan, and et^ecially the drawing-up of 
counter-plans by the workers of particular establishments, is made the 
occasion of evoking suggestions for improvements literally by thousands.*'^ 
Occas'onally a “ month’s drive ” for additional suggestions and inventions 
is proclaimed, when conferences of soviet officials, works representatives, 
delegates from local inventors’ societies and leading trade unionists report 
on the volume and character of the workers’ proposals, and on the action 
to be taken to ensure their respectful consideration.® A unique congress 
of “ collcjctive farm inventors ” specially interested in flax machinery, 
held in August was honoured by the presence of a member of the 

j)rcsidiuin «»f tUe Ceiiti id Executive Committee of the RSFSR, who brought 
with him a letter of encouragement from the president (Kalinin) of the 
USSR. Kalinin wroU^ tliat “ the village inventors were destined to equip 
the (collective farmers vvil h technical knowledge, unloose a wave of creative 
initiative, and stimulate the productive forces of agriculture to an unprece- 
dent(‘d degree Approbation is given to proletarian inventors by the 
trade unions, by factory cominitte(\s at public meetings, and in the choice 
of candidate's for electiv(‘ offices. Frequent newspaper paragrajdis keep 
the inten*st alive by seizing every opportunity to expose any alleged lack 
of inttnest by managements or experts in these proletarian suggestions, 

* Si nth Congress of Trade UnUnus (Moscow, 1933), pp. 44-4r>. 

® 'rims it W!is n?porto<i to tlio Ninth Trade Union Congress that " The drawing-up of 
the conn ter- plan for the Urals-Kushas Combine was attended by a mighty wave of workers* 
initiative, liy the spr(>ad of Hocialist competition ^\d shock-brigade work, and by the ful- 
filment and overfiilfilnu*nt of industrial plans. Tens of thousands of vrorkers took part 
in discussions of the plan, in the work of the planning groi^ at tlfe enterprises, in produc- 
tion eonfereiioes, etc. 

Over ."KHK) rationalisation suggestions were received in response to the S})ecial ‘ loan 
of workers’ suggestions ' (issued by the Urals Trade Union Council) and some of these 
suggestions etb'cted an economy of over one million roubles ” (SitUh Trade Union Cotu/rcss, 
Moscow, 1933, p. 43). 

® At such a eonfereiuw 111 I^tay 1933 the chairman of the Central Committee of the 
All-Union Inventors’ Society ^VOIZ) teported that “ hundreds of suggestions ” matle by 
workc-rs in the various great factories had not yet licen considered for adoption. The 
n^presentative of the AUCCrU “ suggesteil that tw o or throe public trials lie conducted 
in largo workers’ centres, bringing bureaucrats and suppressors of rationalisation sugges- 
tions lieforo a prosecutor ”. This w as wdconied by the secretary of TSIK. who said that 
methods of iiorsuasioii. pressure and force ” would be used in future against any inten- 
tional holding up of proposals. It w'as reported that, in the Leningrad district, 138 out 
of 700 postponed suggestions had now' lieen adopted in the electric apparatus plant 
alone ; whilst at the shoo factory 34 suggestions out of 83 had been put in practice ; and 
at another plant 61 suggestions (J/ckwow Daify News, May 27, 1933). 

* Moscow Daily News, SeptemlKir 3, 1§33. 
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which the Workers and Peasants’ Inspection Commissions are urged to 
investigate and rectify. The Council of Labour and Defence (STO) has 
a standing commission (BRIZ), or Bureau of Workers* Inventions, whose 
sole , duty is the stimulation of inventiveness by careful consideration of 
the workers’ suggestions.^ Also financial encouragement is not lacking. 
In the aggregate a very large number of small premiums, together with 
some of considerable magnitude, are awarded annually to those, mostly 
u^emual workers, but not altogether excluding scientific technicians and 
professors, who have made the most valuable suggestions or inventions. 
These premiums, of the total amount of which we can find no record or 
estimate, are given by all sorts of organisations, by trade unions and 
cooperative societies, by sovkhosi and kolkhosi, by trusts and particular 
enterprises, and occasionally even by People’s Commissars of the USSR or 
of the several republics. It is, perhaps, not the smallest part of the 
social value of this encouragement of workers’ inventiveness that it is 
not merely a governmental but a mass encouragement, in itself a remark- 
able feature of the new motivation of production. 


Multiformity in Employment 

We need hardly refute once more the strange assertion of there being 
in the USSR, because it is a collectivist state, only a single employer of 
labour. The case is quite the contrary. The very multiformity to which 
Soviet Communism is addicted, in the organisation of wealth production 
and distribution as in other public matters, may be cited, if not as itself 
a new incentive, at least as a necessary condition of the fullest application 
of the new incentives that we have described. It is true that, apart 
from the nomadic tribes, and the surviving five or six millions of inde- 
pendent peasant households, working very largely for self-subsistence, the 
greater part of the production and distribution of commodities is col- 
lectivised and community-owned. But this does not involve anything 
like uniformity of system or of organisation. There are several hundred 
USSR trusts and cojnbin^, and no one of them is exactly like the others. 
More diverse still are the thousands of separate enterprises, whether 
factories or institutes, mines or farms, oil-fields or power stations, which 
are independently conducted for their peculiar purposes, unassociated with 
any trust or combine, and responsible to one or other higher authority. 
There are also village enterprises, rayon (district) enterprises, municipal 
enterprises, oblast (provincial) enterprises, enterprises of the several 

^ In order to relieve this Bureau of Workers’ Inventions, which is overwhelmed by 
the flood of proposals, it has recently been ordered that, in particular industries, the work 
should be done by the management. Thus, in the important Donbas area, “ brigadiers 
and chiefs of shifts and of mine administration will in future be responsible for the 
acceptance, approval and realisation of rationalisation suggestions ai>d inventions ” made 
by coal workers and- specialists. This was suggested by the All-Union Inventors* Society 
(VOIZ) for all industrier (Decree of April 8, 1933, of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, and Council of People’s Commimrs of the USSR ; Moscow Daily News, 
Julyll, 1933). 
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constituent or autonomous republics, none of them identical in manage- 
ment or organisation with the corresponding enterprises directly subject 
to the People’s Commissars or Sovnarkom of the USSR. The trade unions 
and factory managements themselves now conduct quite extensive pro- 
ductive enterpri^s outside their primary occupations, in the shape of 
farms, dairies, piggeries, etc., for “ self-supply So also do many of the 
forty-odd-thousand cooperative societies, whose business now far exceeds 
mere distribution, and those productive undertakings differ markedly in 
system and organisation one from another. It is among these different 
^employments, all of them separately taking on additional staff, that the 
individual worker, and notably the boy or girl leaving school, has the 
utmost possible freedom of choice. 

It is a condition alike of the free exercise of this choice of occupation 
and of the full play of various incentives, that, as we have ourselves found 
at various parts of the USSR, the thousands of separate employers are 
actively competing with each other in their search for this or that kind of 
skilled worker, whilst each is habitually struggling against all the rest for 
an adequate supply of unskilled and even raw peasant labour. So 
injurious to production became this competition for workmen among 
employing agencies that it had to be specifically forbidden by government 
decree, and superseded by regulated recruiting. Further action had to 
be taken to check the injurious habit, ingrained in the Russian worker, of 
wandering from place to place, and from job to job, often on mere rumour 
that there was a better food supply or more liberal housing accommodation 
in some other place, at which he could rely on finding an unsatisfied 
demand for labour. This has indirectly been the incentive to all sorts of 
local and particular improvements* in conditions, from higher standard 
rates in occupations found to be specially unpopular, and increased ex- 
penditure on housing in particular areas from vv^hich wandering is found to 
be more than usually persistent, up to a special provision of clubhouses 
and cinemas and free allotments for the coal-miners of the Donets Basin, in 
order to induce them to remain in the employment that they had chosen. 

But this is far from completing the picture of multiformity and 
diversity that the USSR presents. An opening is found for special 
incentives for those who are individually or jointly their own employers, 
necessarily differing from those operating on the wage-earners. These 
incentives are found, in great variety of development, among the manu- 
facturing associations of owner-producers (the incops), into which so many 
of the ancient handicraftsmen’s artels have been grouped. In agri- 
culture an analogous development has merged some twenty million peasant 
holdings into about a quarter of a million collective farms which, as we 
have seen, differ indefinitely among themselves in the degree of their 
collectivisation, from mere joint -tillage, through more or less elaborate 
artels, up to wholly communised associations whose members share equally 
in board and lodging as well as in work and product. There is even a 
survival of isolated individual production, and that not only among thec 
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nomadic tribes and the independent peasantry. The twenty million 
families in the collective farms nearly all have their own individual garden 
plots, poultry runs, piggeries, beehives, cowsheds and what not. The 
Donets Basin coal-miners are not the only industrial workers who cultivate 
their own allotments. There are, in the wide spaces of the USSR, 
thousands of hunters and trappers and fishermen, who limit and fish 
mainly for the subsistence of their families. There are still tens of 
thousands of individual handicraftsmen, unassociated in artels or incops, 
who produce by hand labour more or less artistic commodities of various 
kinds. Thus, there is an almost endless variety of kinds and methods an4 
systems of production. In short, the characteristic feature of wealth pro- 
duction in the USSR, far from being identity of economic relation or 
industrial structure, is that of extreme multiformity. 

This characteristic of multiformity, w'hich is seen in nearly every 
department of soviet structure, is not an accidental development. Lenin, 
in his proposals and forecasts, more than once alludes to this very feature 
of multiformity as a positive advantage in the socialist community, and 
specifically as enabling the utilisation of many incentives in evoking the 
utmost participation by different kinds of individuals. And this concep- 
tion appears among the soviet leaders of to-day. Shvernik, in his speech 
to the Ninth Trade Union Congress, quoted Lenin as declaring that “ multi- 
formity is a guarantee of vitiility. It is a pledge that the single aim will 
be successfully achieved. The more varied, the better and the richer be 
the common experience, the truer and greater will be the achievements of 
socialism, the easier will be the practical work ; and only practical w^ork 
will be able to evolve the best methods and means of struggle.’* ^ 


The Practice of Self-Criticism 

Nowhere in the world outside the USSR is there such a continuous 
volume of pitiless criticism of every branch of government, every industrial 
enterprise and every cultural establishment. This perpetual campaign of 
exposure, which finds expression in every public utterance of the leading 
statesmen, in every issue of the press, and in every trade union or coopera- 
tive meeting, is not only officially tolerated, but also deliberately instigated, 
as a powerful incentive to improvement, alike in direction and in execu- 
tion.® Thus, the public speeches by Stalin, Molotov, Kaganovich and 
t' 

1 Ninth Trade Union Congreae, 1933, p. 30. 

* Speaking on Socialist Emulation and Shock Brigades, in his Report to the Party 
Congress in 1933, Stalin said : ** First the Party developed wide self-criticism concentrating 
the attention of the masses on the defects in our work of construction, the defects in our 
organisation and insti^tions. As early as the Fifteenth Congress, the necessity of develop- 
ing self-criticism was proclaimed. The Shakhty case, and the sabotage in various branches 
of industry, which revealed the lack of revolutionary sensitiveness in individual sections 
of the Party, on the one hand, and the struggle with the kulaks and the defects in our 
village organisations which were revealed, on the other, gave a further stimulus to self- 
criticism. In its appeal of June 2, 1928, the Central Committee gave final shape to the 
, campaign of self-criticism, calling upon aU forces of the Party and the working class to 
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other soviet statesmen — ^in striking contrast with those of British, French 
or American statesmen — nearly always lead up to a tirade of criticism of 
some part of soviet administration. They usually begin with a glowing, 
and, as we may think, an optimistic account of the successful progress of 
the department or institution under discussion, of its remarkable achieve- 
ments and of th(? valuable services of those working in it towards the 
“ building of the socialist state This is rendered all the more alluring 
by a vision of the dismal failure of capitalism in Europe and America. 
But invariably the speaker descends presently to an outspoken criticism 
of the technical shortcomings of the particular enterprise, with a detailed 
exposure of its partial or temporary failures, and often a scathing denuncia- 
tion of particular cases of slackness or waste or other inefliciency, and 
similar criticism is invited from below. Official speakers will often blame 
conferences and congresses for their failure to criticise their own superior 
councils and committees, as well as their own officials, for their short- 
comings and their f^ftlures. Thus Shvernik, the secretary of the All- 
Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, in his concluding speech to the 
Ninth Trade Union Congress, complains that the congress itself had not 
criticised the mistakes made by the AUCCTU. “ In our work there are 
still many weak spots, and it would have been quite right for the comrades 
to have criticised more energetically the work of the AUCCTU, (jcntral 
committees, trade union councils, factory committees, and the lower 
representative* trade union organisations. The basic defect of the discus- 
sion was the weakness of the criticism, especially of concrete criticism, 
which must be particularly emphasised here. We can reorganise our- 
selves quickly and properly only if our work is accompanied by the severest 
criticism of our defects. This doc^ not mean that ive must engage in 
self-flagellation. Nothing of the sort. I am speaking of proletarian 
self-criticism which must attend our work at ev^'ry step. We are doing a 
great work ; we have a huge array of workers ; the work is becomiiig 
more and more complicated daily. Our shortcomings and mistakes must 
be revealed by us more quickly and more fully in order to remove succefss- 
fully by joint effort all the obstacles impeding our forward movement.” 

The newspapers, whether Pravda, Izvestia or Trud on the one hand, 
or the local and specialist organs on the other, take a similar line in their 
editorials. But their principal contribution to “ self-criticism ” is the 
publication of a perpetual stream of news items, partly from their exten- 
sive corps of “village correspondents describing particular instances- 
of inefficiency or wrong-doing by managers, officials or manual workers 

develop Belf-critici8iu * from top to bottom and from the bottom to the top \ without 
respect of person. Condemning tlio Trotskyist criticism, which came from the other side 
of the barricades, and was intended to discredit and weaken the Soviet Government, the 
Party proclaimed the task of self-criticism to be the merciless exposure of the weaknesses 
in our work in order to improve our construction and strengthen the Soviet Government. 
It is well known that the call of the Party aroused the most lively resjionw amongst the 
masses ol the working class and the peasantiy ” [Lenin and Stalin on Socialist CompetUionf 
Moscow, 1933, pp. 39-40). 
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aii 3 nvhere in the USSR. Sometimes there will be a statement (as in Pravda 
in August 1933) from a group of Leningrad workmen ”, appealing to 
their fellows to get rid of wastage of time now that they enjoy a seven 
hours’ day. “ The decisive and important task of the Second Five-Year 
Plan ”, the statement continues, “ is to increase labour productivity. But 
we must admit that in this endeavour we have left mtich undone. We 
are not utilising our time to a sufficient extent : we often waste working 
hours because of organisational inefficiencies in production, and also 
because we fail to hold ourselves to a code of strict labour discipline.” ^ 

These news items are naturally of different degrees of accuracy or 
authority. Sometimes they are little more than complaints of aggrieved 
citizens about official incivility or neglect ; or about the short supply or 
inferior quality of commodities. Sometimes they are reports of cases in 
the local courts of justice, or of proceedings of the local soviets. They 
afford just the kind of publicity to official shortcomings that is useful as a 
check on wrong-doing and as an incentive to improVfement. But, as they 
leave out of view all the instances in which the officials arc working to the 
public satisfaction, and also the successful achievements of the various 
institutions and enterprises, they do not present an accurate picture of 
the administration. They are accordingly misused when they are 
uncritically made the basis of books attacking the Bolshevik Government. 
So abundant is this material that whole volumes have been published in 
foreign capitals by adversaries of Bolshevism, entirely made up of extracts 
from the “ official newspapers ”, proving, as it is claimed, the complete 
and hopeless failure of every branch of soviet administration.* The “ wall 
newspapers”, which we have described as an institution of every soviet 
establishment, give local and particulg.r expression to this “ self-criticism ” 
in. their caricatures, denunciations and jocular references about managers, 
foremen and workmen. There is similar unbridled expression in the trade 
union meetings and production conferences. 

The soviet faith in the value of “ self-criticism ” is shown by tlie 
publicity often given to the severe animadversions of foreign experts whose 
professional criticism has been specially invited. What other government 
would give to the newspapers such a scathing revelation of technical 

^ Moscow Daily News, August 23, 1933. 

One of the workers at the Baltic Plant in Leningrad, writing for the same issue of 
Pravda, pleads for a “ solid working day ”. “ There was a time ”, he says, “ when I 
^Helf as well as all my fcllow-workers, strove to kill as much time as possible in a nine 
■men hour day. Now, of course, the case is quite different. To kill time on the job at 
present is equivalent to theft — theft from your own self, from your comrades, and from 
the entire working class ” {ibid,). 

* See, for instance. In the Land of Communist Dictatorship, by A. V. Baikalov (1920) ; 
and La Russie nue, by Panait Istrati (1929), translated as Russia Unveiled (1032) ; as to 
whose perfidy see Russia's Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1935, pp. 333-334. The reci|)o 
is easy. The author has only to take a year's file of several soviet newspapers ; classify 
the extracts under a dozen or a score of headings ; and describe the array of several 
hundred breakdowns and offences aa a picture of the whole 170 millions of the USSR. 
What a revelation couM be made of the ” state of the nation ” of Great Britain or the 
United States by a simw analysis of, say, the^mpular Sunday newspapers 
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incompetence as is contained in the report of an American consulting 
engineer on the First Factory Building Trust, from which we copy the 
following extract ? “ In this trust each project is left to the discretion 
of the group designated to prepare it. Interchange* of complete informa- 
tion with the field engineers is not arranged. The date for completion of 
the work program is vague. Knowledge of available equipment and 
material is lacking. Building plans are not obtained in time from the 
planning trusts. In some cases they are not obtained at all. Plans are 
not received and studies are begun, and in some cases completed, without 
accurate information. These studies, the work of weeks of time of several 
engineers, are then rendered useless. Conditions prevailing at the site 
are not discovered until elaborate plans for the work are made in ignorance 
of them. Technical councils held to pass upon these studies do not deserve 
their name. As many as 20 men are present, none familiar with the 
project or its detail problems. Economic studies arc rarely presented 
and never investigated or checked. Strength calculations occasionally 
needed were never demonstrated. 

“ Actual examples of such disastrously inefficient work are illuminating. 
At Lubertsya large lumber storage plant was planned. The construction 
of the storage platforms was dependent on the length of the timber to be 
stored. Information on the length of this lumber was never obtained. 
The storage platforms were designed, w^asting thou.sands of roubles and 
badly needed material. Several attempts by the consultant to find the 
lumber lengths were unavailing because of the lack of cooperation from 
other elements in the trust. 

“ A large grain distillery and an electric power station are under con- 
struction at hlfreraov. Thousands 5f cubic metres of excavation have to 
be dug, transported, and redistributed. A complete plan for elaborate 
mechanical excavation and loaders was prepared, requiring weeks of time 
of several engineers. In the end it was discovered that horses and scrapers 
were available at the site. Only after I had discussed the project with 
the client’s representative was it found that the excavation for the 
machinery foundation could be made at the 3a me time as that for the 
building itself, saving considerably in time, cost of labour, and use of 
equipment. 

“ Complicated bricks and reinforced concrete design of the electric 
power station required plans of fiilsework and scaffolding. By 
developed these plans, and alternate designs wore prepared by the tixm/m 
design department. One of my most important drawings of the scaffolding 
was turned over to the head of the department. There it was lost, and 
could not be found for the technical council. Nevertheless, I explained 
the methods proposed and they were favourably received by the majority 
and the client’s representative. The latter then informed the council that 
the job had complete scaffolds built and ready for use ! 

“ A critical factor in the construction schedule of the power station 
was the relative time of installation of the boilers. If they were to be 
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placed during erection of the building, special precautions would be 
required for several critical elements of the work. If they were to be 
placed after the structure itself was built, the clear space would simplify 
the work. The department planned all the work on the basis of the 
former arrangement, with elaborate and uneconomical methods for 
excavation, concrete transportation and truss erecition. I learned from 
the client’s representative that the boilers would be placed later when the 
building was finished. The expensively prepared work program then 
had to be discarded as quite useless. 

“ The grain bins of the distillery building presented a problem in form 
design for reinforced concrete. More than a month’s time was spent by 
the department in preparing these plans. I was also asked to prepare 
form designs for this purpose and concreting methods as well. Using 
original suspended forms, my designs showed a saving of 7000 roubles. 
These plans were approved by the majority of the technical council 
present. The Chief Engineer had been absent practically the entire 
session and had not seen my design nor heard it explained. He rendered 
a hasty opinion that the design required skilled labour, wdiich made it 
undesirable. The superficiality of this judgment was visible by one 
glance at the two methods, the department’s being very much more com- 
plicated and difficult than mine. But it was then discovered that no 
steel and cement were available for the bins at all and that they would 
have to be built of wood. Thus the entire month’s work was wasted.” ^ 

In this reliance on “ self-criticism ”, the governing order (the Com- 
munist Party) does not spare its own members. These are, indeed, all 
subjected periodically to a peculiar and very effective form of “ self- 
criticism ”, whi(;h forms the basis* of the periodical examination or 
“ chistka ” that we have already described.^ It is a fundamental con- 
dition of the Communist Party, which takes upon itself the function of 
public leadership, that its members should be held to a higher standard 
of personal conduct than is expected from the ordinary citizen. It is very 
largely by the instrument of self-criticism at the periodical purging of the 
Order, that this high standard is maintained. Every member (apart from 
the Politbureau of fewer than a dozen), from the highest to the lowest, 
has to stand up in open meeting, before the appointed commission of three 
or five well-tried members of long standing, together with a crowd of 
jnembers and non-members alike, and make a full confession of his own 
lii^ures and short-comings as a worker for Communism. He is required 
to recite the principal circumstances of his life, to describe the work that 
he has done for the cause, and what he is now doing ; and to state frankly 
and faithfully where he feels that he has fallen short. Then he has to 
answer the questidns, often of a critical and even incriminating character 
concerning his public and private conduct, whether put by the commission, 
or by his fellow-members or colleagues, or by anyone in the meeting, 

^ Moscow Daily Neto$, l;loveinl)er 15, 1932. 

■ Ghap^ V. in Part I., “ The Vocation of Leadership ”, pp. 290*300. 
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whicli is open to the public, and may be reported in the press. The com- 
missioners then have to decide, subject to appeal to a higher tribunal, 
whether the person under examination is worthy to be continued as a 
member, or whether he should be reprimanded and [Suspended for a term, 
or reduced to the lower grade of candidate or sympathiser, or altogether 
expelled from the*Party.^ 


Universal Measurement 

At this point there must be emphasised an indispensable requisite, of 
far-reaching social importance, for the smooth working and the continued 
success of the various incentives to production that Soviet Communism 
substitutes for the making of pecuniary profit by the individual entre- 
preneur. To the experienced administrator it needs no demonstration 
that upon the i)ractice of coercion and terrorism, as the principal factor, 
no efficient production can be established. Nor can it be maintained on 
wages alone. Apart from the tiny minority of moral geniuses, men and 
women reciiiire, for long-continued efforts and sacrifices, something more 
than mere subsistence. Except in moments of exaltation, they need 
assurance that their work is worth whihi. One of the ways in which this 
-iissurancc can be given to them is the recognition, by their fellow-workers 
and neighbours, of th(‘ir disinterested service. This is the social justifica- 
tion of the award of honours, to which we have already alluded. Public 
honours, however, can only usefully be bestowed upon the best and most 
devoted w^orkers. ^For the mass of men and women something can be 
done by syst(*matic record of what they are individually producing. All 
this involves, as one of the corner-.sljones of socialist construction, an all- 
embracing system of measurement. 

It wdll be seen that many of the incentives that wt have described in 
this chapter tliemselves require systematic measurement and publicity. 
To take first the most elcmeiitarv example, all systems of remuneration 
by piece-work rates require the continuous accurate measurement, prefer- 
ably by disinterested persons, of the amount iof eai?h worker's output. 
The success of socialist emulation similarly depends on accurate and 
impartial measurement of the achievements of the several competitors. 
The beneficial influence on the mass of workers of the performances of 
shock brigades and cost -accounting brigades — perhaps even the continued 
self-satisfaction of their own members — is absolutely dependent on the 

' The student will rooall the analogous proceedings of some of the religious orders 
from the soventeenth to the nineteenth century. But their self-criticism and public 
examinations related only to their observance of the rites and j>erfofiiiance of the duties 
required by the Deity and the Church. 

In the peculiar communistic coraniunity of Oneida (New York State) in the nineteenth 
century, outspoken criticism of life and conduct, by all the members in meeting assembled, 
of each of them in turn, was a regular in.strument of discipline and training. But no non- 
members^were allowed to criticise, or to he present ; and the member under criticism, 
far from being expected to confess, was^not permitted to speak {History of AfMrictm 
Socialisms, by J. H. Noyes : Philadelphia, 1870). 
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exact and detailed recording of their results, and on the publicity accorded 
to them. Any successful application of the principle of “ Payment 
according to Social Value” must necessarily be based on statistical 
demonstrations of thV) need for additional workers of particular kinds in 
order to achieve some social end. The effect of any grading of wages 
must equally be checked by statistics, in order to justify any change, or 
to warrant the continuance of the grading, or its adoption elsewhere. 
Even the allocation, by the Soviet Government, of labour force and raw 
materials to the constniction of new capital works, rather than to the 
production in greater quantity of commodities for immediate consumption, 
demands considerable statistical measurement, and accurate comparisoil 
between the estimated costs of rival enterprises, if a reasonable decision 
between competing uses for the available capital resources is to be arrived 
at. The capitalist profit-maker, especially the entrepreneur on a small 
scale, may choose to dispense with measurement and to ignore statistics, 
content only with the net result in his profit and loss account. The small 
retail shopkeeper may even keep no accounts at all ; although that way 
bankruptcy lies, even if he is content when there is money left in the till 
after he has paid for his stock and all his current expenses, and fed his 
Family out of it. 

It is interesting to trace, in the USSR, the gradual realisation 'of the 
importance of precise and accurate statistics of the working of every part 
of the social structure. The statistical apparatus of the USSR has, in 
fact, during the past decade, become far and away the most extensive and 
the most comprehensive in the world. So vast are its^ operations, in the 
immense area with which it is concerned, that, whilst much has to be left 
unprinted, the mere volume of the statistics periodically published appears 
bo exceed that of the British Empire or the United States. And it is 
3onstantly increasing in magnitude and minuteness. In a recent speech 
by Molotov, the president of the USSR Sovnarkom, he emphasised the 
mportance of developing, what few governments have yet seriously under- 
taken, namely, universal “ cost accounting ” in every corporate under- 
taking.^ “ The work of /)ur economic organisations ”, he reminded the 
yi-Union Congress of the Communist Party, “ develops in accordance 
vith the national economic plan. On this basis, agreements are concluded 
between them at prices fixed by the state. At the same time, the Party 
lemands the inculcation of cost accounting in economic practice — cost 

^ It may not be necessary or desirable, where the capital outlay is found from the 
iation*B income, rather than from loans bearing interest, to debit the working account of 
MMsh capital enterprise with the interest on its cost. But the omission so to debit each 
sapital nndertaking'Vith the interest on its cost, deprives the government of a useful 
ndex of its economic net advantage relative to that of other capital undertakings. For 
his reason the British Cooperative Movement, especiaUy in the vast' enterprises of the 
Snglish and Scottish Wholesale Societies, has rigidly adhered to the practice of actually 
(haiging each separate business undertaking with the full interest on its capital cost, 
iven if has hwa entirely found out of income, in order that the directors and members 
nay have always before them this useful guide as to the relative profitableness of the 
everal undertakings. *9116 Soviet Government, whilst not troubling about the original 
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accounting, the enforcement of which should bring about greater initiative 
and a certain independence of the economic organisations, defining at the 
same time their exact responsibility for the fulfilment of the state tasks 
in accordance with agreements. Not every economic organisation succeeds 
at once in correctly carrying out''thcse tasks as a whole. It often happens 
that cost accounting is reduced to mere formality with references to 
existing plans and contracts, while in practice the economic organisations 
sink to the level of merely employing methods of office work. On the 
other hand, sometimes cost accounting is interpreted too ‘ freely . 
Jndeed, is it not a fact that we have cases in which those who direct trusts, 
cooperative organisations, factories, or soviet farms, sell their produce 
more profitably, upsetting the fixed prices, and fail to meet their obliga- 
tions to the state, taking in reality the unclean path of speculation And 
yet, the plan and the agreements and cost accounting, all of these are 
elements of Bolshevik economic policy, the realisation of which demands, 
of course, a Bolshevik attitude.*’ ^ 


The Improvement in Accounting 

The trend towards more complete and more specific statistical account- 
ing in the USSR — in supplement of all that has already been achieved — 
was described five years ago by a German critic. Herr Feiling in 1930 
pointed out that “ The whole organisation is making strenuous efforts, 
within the limits of the centralised, monopolistic, industrial and trading 
constitution, to provide opportunities for checking and comparing the 
returns of all the business establishments, and by means of the data thus 
supplied to assess the returns from dny particular concern ; exactly as in 
the case of private enterprise, which is here faithfully copied. The trusts, 
and individual concerns inside the larger trusts, prepare and publish 
balance-sheets just like joint-stock companies. The capital for which 
they are responsible has, since the currency reform, been approximately 
ascertained for the first time, despite the expropriation without compensa- 
tion of the previous owners, and the amomits trtinsfenred to the individual 
concerns by the state or arising from their own reserve funds are likewise 
added to this responsible capital. To ensure clarity in the balance-sheet, 
and to facilitate the comparison of results, no use is made of the oppor- 
tunity which presents itself of treating as written-off the new capital 

capital costs of undertakings dating from pre-war days, which may fairly be held to have 
been long since written-off as depreciation, now holds each economic enterprise responsible 
for all new or additional capital invested in its undertakings, and for actual repayment 
of loans, and payment of bank interest, with a system of accounting of great strictnera 
and complexity. (See the detailed article on “ Industry and Accounting in the USSR ”, 
by V. A. Diakonov, in Harvard Business Review, for January 1933.) 

A calculus of this kind is, of course, inapplicable whore the object and purpose of the 
enterprise is to produce something pecuniarily ” invaluable ”, and even immeasurable 
quantit%|ively ; such as the health and pleasure for which a }>ark is provided ; or the 
education given by a school or college ; or the national security afforded by an adequately 
meohanisod defensive^ force. * 

* frqm the Pirst to the Second Pive- Year Plan (Moscow, 1033), p. 120, 
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created by taxes or by prices. An ordinary profit and loss account, as 
with private undertakings, is also prescribed. No provision is made for 
bad debts, for writing down doubtful assets, or for interest upon the 
credits to which the business has resorted, and which are, in fact, often 
granted free of interest. The profit realised, however, is distributed 
according to a uniform scale : 10 per cent is straightaway allocated to 
income tax and 3 per cent to the support of technical education. Of the 
balance, 10 per cent is assigned to a fund for improving the situation of 
the works, especially in respect of housing, 10 per cent is placed to reserve, 
and a similar amount to a further special fund ; whilst 52 per cent serves 
for the expansion of industry, that is, for the expansion in various ways 
of the special branch of industry to which the concern in question belongs. 
The remaining 40 to 45 per cent, after contributions to funds for scholar- 
ships, profit-sharing, bonuses, etc., goes as the real dividend to the revenue 
authority, which for its part spends it within the limits of the budget 
upon the maintenance of industry generally. Thus, in the distribution of 
profits, there is revealed a characteristic division between the interests of 
the individual concern, the individual branch of business, and the economic 
system as a whole.” ^ 

But it is not only for the purpose of avoiding eventual bankruptcy, 
or even for that of getting the best out of the working population, that a 
socialist community must, perforce, have the most scientific system of 
accounting, and notably one more searching, more candid and more public 
than that with which the capitalist system contents itself. There is, in 
our opinion, another and an even more important reason why a socialist 
community may be expected to base all its operations of wealth produc- 
tion and distribution upon the corner-stone of the principle of what wc 
have called “ measurement and publicity ”. The adoption of this prin- 
ciple in all industry affords, as we see the matter, the only safe means of 
dispensing with the personal exercise of authority by one man over another 
— by the manager over all the factory personnel, by the foreman over his 
gang, by the inspector over the enterprises that he inspects. It is this 
personal exercise of authority that is everywhere resented by those sub- 
jected to it. When the criticism or blame is suggested or implied by 
statistics impartially arrived at upon objective measurement, presented 
by trained experts unconnected with the 'persons actually wielding power over 
others, there may be annoyance, but there is no room for resentment. We 
may take as an example the independent audit of cash accounts and 
balances which has, within the past hundred years, become almost univer- 
sal in Great Britain. The independent auditor exercises no authority. 
He comes in ; scrutinises the accounts ; makes his report, and then 
departs. He blames no one ; he reprimands no one ; he dismisses no 
one ; he merely states the facts. We foresee a time when the technical 
inspector will be an equally independent expert. We can in^agine a 
' The Experiment of Bcishevitm, by Arthw Feiling (English odilion. 1930), pp. 106- 
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standing commission of independent statisticians and technicians called 
in to report successively on the working and results of each large enter- 
prise in turn, merely for the information of the govei^nment and the public. 
When the report is made, the directors and managers of the enterprise, 
together with the factory committees and the meetings of trade union 
members, the managements of other enterprises of the same kind, and 
even the other government departments, would be invited, before any 
publicity was given to the report, to make their own observations upon it, 
including the considerations which the investigating commission may be 
, thought to have overlooked, and not at all excluding the further explana- 
tions that might show that substantial errors had been made. The 
reforms that the independent expert report had shown to be necessary 
could then be determined on by the appropriate superior authority, with 
the general support of public opinion, and (because they would be divorc(‘d 
from any exercise of personal authority) with the least possible resentment 
or obstruction on the part of those who might think themselves aggrieved 
by the decision.^ To this advantage we recur in our Chapter XII., “ The 
Good Life 


Communist Shortcomings and Achievements 

VVHiat are we to think of this extensive array of incentives, old and 
new, which Soviet Communism substitutes for the motive of profit-making 
on which the capitalist world relies for the direction of industry I 


The Wasteful Costs of Inexperience 

One' shrewd friend, to whom the draft of this chapter was submitted, 
was led to ask why, with so potent a set of incentives to efficiency, the 
industrial enterprises in the USSR, in comparison with those of western 
Europe and the United States, still presented so general a picture of 
inefficiency ? The same question had already occurred to the present 
writers. The first answer is found in the unprecedented low level of 
industrial aptitude in the mass of the populAtion bf the I7SSR, out of 
which the ne\v industrial commmiity had to be constructed — their 
illiteracy, their lack of acquaintance with machinery of any kind, their 
habitual unpunctuality and irregularity, the dirt and squalor in which 
they lived, with the consequent frequency of disease and disablement, 
their addiction to drunkenness and sloth, and many other characteristics 
incompatible with any high degree of organisation and of any continuous 
industrial efficiency.’®^ In fact, a diplomatist of long experience among 
the peoples of eastern Europe confidently declared, on the inauguration 
of the Firat Five-Year Plan, that it was absolutely impossible to make, 

1 We may refer to A Constitution for the Sociatisi Commonwealth of Orejat BriUiin, by 
■S. and B. Webb, 1020, pp. 180-187, 105-190, 239, 269, 272, 280, 309, 328. 350. 

* Ho cite only one authority for this adverse judgment, out of the many that mighi 
be given, see Russian Characteristics, bv K. B. Lanin (Dr. K. J. Dillon), 1890. which we 
cite in Cliaptcr X. in Part 11., “ The Remaking of Man **. 
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out of the peasants of the Russian steppe, any large-scale organisation of 
industr}’' at all, and that to get out of such a mass an}rthing like efficiency, 
even in a whole generation, was simply out of the question. It stands, 
we think, actually to the credit of the soviet system that, with something 
like twenty million raw peasants drawn into mass production on the 
largest scale, there has been attained, in a single decade, even a moderate 
degree of average efficiency ; and that there should have already emerged 
a very satisfactory proportion of highly skilled mechanics and machine 
operators. 

To the present writers it seems that the industrial shortcomings of the 
Soviet Union are to be seen, less in the work of the individual operative 
than in the manner in which his labour is coordinated and directed in 
mass production. It happened, quite accidentally, that the hrst great 
industrial enterprise in the USSR that was visited by the present writers 
was the Molotov automobile factory at what was then Nizhni-Novgorod, 
which has since been named after the favourite soviet author Gorki. 
After a widely advertised opening of the factory on May 1, 1932, the whole 
enterprise obstinately stuck ! The huge buildings, copied from Ford’s 
works at Detroit, were filled with expensive machinery. Tens of thousands 
of workmen had been collected and placed upon the pay-roll. But the 
‘‘ conveyor ” — the long belt on which the automobiles were to be assembled 
and from which they were to drop off, completed, at the rate of one every 
five or ten minutes — refused to move. This was due to no inefficiency 
among the thousands of workers. The bed on which it rested had, in 
various places, sagged owing to insecure foundations. The pretentious 
buildings of concrete and glass were open to the blasts of wind blowing 
loose sand into the machinery. And*^even if the conveyf)r could be made 
to move, there was nothing like a complete stock of the varied series of 
components which had to be successively affixed one by one, as the great 
belt passed along. Yet without the presence, all day long, of every one 
of these components no single automobile could be completed. After a 
whole morning’s inspection of the mess and muddle, and a tireless cross- 
examination of the officials, from the director and the local Party secretary, 
down to the humblest English or American mechanic who could be found, 
it was impossible to avoid the impression that the case was hopeless. No 
wonder the Riga correspondent of The Times reported that the works 
would never be reopened, and that the whole enterprise, in which many 
millions of dollars had been sunk, would have to be abandoned ! 

A fortnight later the present writers were at Stalingrad, going over 
the great factory of tractors, which had been opened two years before. 
It was instructive to learn that it had had much the same experience as 
the Molotov factory at Gorki. After the official opening, the. machinery 
stuck ! Ever3rthing seemed to be wrong. But the enterprise was not 
abandoned. Months ensued before even one tractor could be satisfactorily' 
Completed. A full year elapsed before such tractors as were delivered 
pould be regarded as an3rwhere near the standard of quality of the imported 
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article. Yet within two years of patient readjustment at Stalingrad, 144 
efficient tractors were dropping off the conveyor every twenty-four hours. 
It was therefore not surprising to learn subsequently that the Gorki factory 
was working equally well, and that hy the end of# 1934 it had actually 
delivered 85,000 motor cars and motor lorries. 

Less than two^years later than at Gorki, a corresponding great factory 
for producing similar vehicles was opened at Kharkov. By this time 
the lesson had been learnt. The equipment and organisation of the 
Kharkov factory was made completely ready before the start was made. 
With no better workmen than those at Stalingrad and Gorki the conveyor 
worked from the beginning, and some tractors were finished on the opening 
day. Presently the output rose to a steady average of several hundreds 
per day, the number varying according to the degree of complication of 
the machines called for. 

A similar lesson was enforced in the vast constructions now working 
at the new city of Magnitogorsk. More than one serious explosion, or 
other fatal accident, occurred during the first year of operation, due to the 
failure to prevent the mishandling of dangerous machines by inexperienced 
young workmen. These fatalities, essentially the result of bad organisa- 
tion of labour known to be wholly untrained, involved heavy repair and 
replacement costs. But the experience was not wasted ; and Magnito- 
gorsk is already (1935) regularly turning out, without accident or other 
check, a satisfactory output. 

The Bolshevik authorities are fully aware that the inefficiency with 
which nearly all their industrial enterprises start, and the length of time 
taken to remedy patent deficiencies, is economically wasteful, and excess- 
ively costly. Stalin himself has •publicly' described both the soviet 
authorities’ blunders and their difficulties. “ We were ”, he said, “ faced 
with th(i dilemma : either to begin by teaching people in technical schools ; 
and to postpone for ten years the production and mass exploitation of 
machines, while technically literate cadres w'ould be trained in schools ; 
or to proceed immediately with the creation of machines and to develop 
their mass exploitation in the national economy, so as to teach people 
technique ; [and] prepare cadres in the very process of production and 
exploitation of machines. We chose the second course. We openly^ and 
deliberately agreed to the inevitable costs and extra expenditures involved 
in the shortage of technically prepared people capable of handling machines. 
True, no small number of machines was smashed during this time. But to 
make up for this we have gained what is most precious — time and have 
created what is most valuable in economy — cadres. In three to four y’^ears 
we created cadres of technically literate people, both in the field of produc- 
tion of various machines (tractors, automobiles, tanks, airplanes, and so 
on), and in the field of their mass exploitation. What was awomplished 
in Europe in the course of decades, we succeeded in accomplishing, roughly 
and in the main, in the course of three to four years. The costs and extra 
expenses, the breakage of machines and other losses, have been more than 
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compensated. . . . Men must be grown as carefully and attentively as a 
gardener grows a favourite fruit tree. To educate, to help grow, to offer 
a prospect, to promote in time, to transfer in time to another position if 
the man does not manage his work, without waiting for him to fail com- 
pletely ; carefully to grow and train people ; correctly to distribute and 
organise them in production ; to organise wages so that they would 
strengthen the decisive links of production and prompt people on to higher 
skill — ^this is what we need in order to create a large army of industrial- 
technical cadres.” ^ 


The Inejfieiency caused by Overlapping of Control 

There is, however, a more serious shortcoming in soviet industrial 
organisation, even when an enterprise gets fairly started, and when those 
concerned have acquired some technical experience. The very multi- 
formity that is otherwise so useful in the Soviet Union, often results in a 
wasteful disunity in direction, with noise and confusion in the workshops, 
much chattering and arguing, and sometimes repeating or undoing what 
has already been done. We insert a vivacious and lifelike description of 
a conversation in a railway train, in which these shortcomings of soviet 
industrial administration are commented on. This is taken from what is 
avowedly a work of fiction, not in itself evidence. But the present writers 
have several times heard much the same criticism from German engineers 
returning from the USSR. 

“ You have begun to do a great many things and to talk a great deal 
about the things you do,” said the foreign specialist. “ But we’ve been 
doing the same things very well for, a very long time now, and w<‘ say 
nothing about them ; we can’t spare the time. ... You colhn'.t people 
in different places so that they can do things, and then what haj)pens ? 
Then everybody begiiLs to hinder these poor people, to get in their way, 
and annoy them — and this happens in every single case. . . . The place 
where work is going on is the front, say. The people w'ho an? w^orking are 
soldiers, for the time bein^, soldiers. The superintendent of the works is 
the commander, for the time being. The first question is — now that you 
have collected people together — ^how to give them good forage, good food, 
ol^herwise they will not be able to do the maximum of work. Ami w^hat 
did I see ? Inspection of cooperatives was going on everywhere, because 
all the cooperatives were short in their accounts. Obviously it would be 
better to do things well at first, and well afterwards, instead of doing them 
badly at first and then having to have a general investigation afterwards. 
The second question is, whom are the people to obey ? Where there arc 
many masters there is no master. One poor worker does the work, and 
over him there are eight or nine or even ten commanders : the engineer, 
the director, the workers’ committee, the secretary of the Party local, the 
workers’ control, the workers’ inspection, the factory inspector, the district 
^ Moscow Daily N€w§, Dboember 20, 1034. 
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executive committee, the workers’ press, visitors — and then the worker 
himself wants to be a commander and reports people to the Ogpu, and 
shouts and tries to make himself bigger than he is. One frightens another ; 
he frightens the next man ; work goes first this wa^ and then that way ; 
everything goes vrong, and much more time and strength and money is 
spent than is neccissary. I’ve seen this ; I’ve heard it myself. There is 
one very good rule that says : If you want to command, you must first 
learn to obey. But liere everyone wants to command and no one wants 
to obey.” ^ 

^ The reply made to this scathing criticism in the course of the same 
conversation in the train is, we think, illuminating. “ You have said 
that we were uneconomical, and we were very wastc^ful in our attitude 
towards peoph^ and in the employ mcuit of th(ur strength. . . . Some v(;ry 
eloquent facts have been produced showing how anyone who isn’t too lazy 
can visit a works and hinder people from working. He called the visitors 
— very aptly — tourists. But this is really a very n(‘w principle — the 
principl(» of geiu^ral education. We lose, it is true, in one way, but we 
gain in another. These millions of molecules that have been raised and 
hijat.-d by us cannot study in schools. No Commissariat of Education 
could pf)ssil)ly cope with them. The Commissariat of Education has a 
huge budget, but even this is painfully small in comparison with our 
requirements. Now there is an extra expense — the education and 
enlightenment of the mas.ses. We teach these masses by this system of 
free tourist excnirsions, and we ourselves are always learning from them, 
from their presence, their criticism, their demands. You say we are 
doing things that Europe does better, cheaper, cleaner and quicker than 
us. Yes. Europe is making things -but n e are by no means merely making 
things ! That’s the whole point, and that’s what you don't see ; therein 
lies the new principle, therein lies the explan.uion ! ” 

“ Not doing thiims I Then what is it you're doing ? ” 

‘‘ We're doing planned things, my dear sir ! See the difference. It’s 
a tremendous difference. In every factory, every n(*w construction that 
you visit, vou can see things being done or»worked out — plus a new 
society, plus the trade union, plus the training of adolescents, plus club 
work, plus production meetiugs, plus control, plus ealculations, plus plan ! 
The thing plus plan comes from above, the thing plus control that s 
from below. It seems to you that there are scores of masters here. You're 
mistaken ; there are scores of factors, not masters. And the expansion 
of every single factor at the cost of another is part of a struggle for 
measures, for a system, a struggle for a new society. If when we exaniiiie 
a given segment, we discover an extra shoot which has entered a circle 
where it doesn’t belong, this shoot is the e.xtra expense for education. 
Thanks to this we are building up a new mechanism, making a new source 
of power available, setting up new landmarks. That is the new principle 

* “ Hoard in the Train from tho ijovel Ilydroceniral, by M. Shaginyan (Moscow, 
1934 ). 
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that you sought and did not find — ^an economic system minus private 
owners ! It isn’t that we have scores of masters, but scores of factors 
and people who represent them. An attractive world, and you visited it 
and did not notice this ! ” 


Where are the Captains of Industry ? 

The incentives “ in place of profit ” described in the foregoing pages, 
whether old ones remodelled, or new ones made practicable by planned 
production for community consumption, cannot, in themselves, produce 
a body of “ captains of industry ” able to supply the best possible organisa- 
tion of the masses of operatives which is required in production on a 
large scale. Unlike the motive of making profit, the soviet incentives 
act upon the entire mass of those engaged in the work. No participant 
altogether escapes their influence. Accordingly, these incentives, whilst 
they may momentarily exalt this or that hero of industry, create no 
separate class ifi the community. Moreover, though these stimuli usually 
bring some tangible additions to personal income, and increased creature 
comforts, they do not lead to the accumulation of private fortunes. They 
create, in industry, nothing like a virtual governing body of self-made 
millionaires, passing into an hereditary upper stratum of wealthy families. 

It may be said that, just for this reason, the w'hole array of soviet 
incentives, whilst it may stimulate universal industry and vastly increase 
the productivity of labour, fails to evoke the industrial leadership whicln 
in other countries, is assumed to be the function of the capitalist entre- 
preneur or director, the improving landowner or stockbreeder, or the 
company promoter or financial magnate. This comment is largely 
justified. For leadership in industry, as in all public affairs, Soviet 
Communism relies, as a substitute for a capitalist class, not on the 
incentives that we have analysed, but on the peculiar Order that we 
have described in our chapter on “ The Vocation of Leadership namely 
the Communist Party, together with its probationers called candidates, 
and its junior branch 6f Comsomols. These extensive organisations, 
under their self-denying ordinance of individual poverty and implicit 
obedience to their own corporations, have assumed the leadership of the 
community, to the well-being of which they undertake to devote their 
lives. It is they who, as a corporate body, formulate industrial, as all 
other policy, and decide both the General Plan and its execution in 
thousands of productive enterprises. It is one moiety of them who 
individually fill nearly all the directing and managerial positions, whether 
these are reached by election from below, or by appointment from above. 
It is the other moiety of them, as individual wage-earners continuing to 
work at the bench or at the forge, on the farm or in the mine, whose 
personal character and public judgments insensibly di^ct the mass of 
fellow workers among whom they live^. It is very largely they who man 
^ Chapter V. in Part I., “ The Vocation of Leadership pp. 262«323. 
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the shock brigades that set the pace ; they who are elected to trade 
union officea; they who constitute the “ activists ’’ by whom the whole 
mass is set in motion. What are the incentives, “ in place of profit 
that spur the membership of this self-selected voqiational Order to the 
zealous performance of their function of leadership, in which they show a 
devotion certainly not less than that of the capitalists of the western 
world ? We can only repeat our survey of the diversity of motives by 
which they are moved. There is the pleasure, or the persistent glow of 
satisfaction, which every person of ability and character feels in the 
successful exercise of his vocation ; none the less when this vocation is 
obviously and directly exercised in the service of the community than 
when it is in pursuit of his own wealth, or, as we may add, in the expression 
of his own personality in art, or in the promotion of his chosen branch of 
science. Scarcely distinguishable from this is the sense of achievement, 
which some may call the sense of success or the sense of power, in directing 
or influencing the actions of others. Further, the sustained emphasis on 
the applicktion of science to every problem of society which, as we shall 
describe in a subsequent chapter,^ is implicit in Marxism, is a perpetually 
recurring stimulus to intellectual curiosity and invention. Nor can we 
doubt— though communists vehemently disclaim it — that we have here 
something analogous to the feeling of the devotees of the old religions, 
who are irresistibly impelled to the performance of duty by influences 
which non-believers find unintelligible or merely mystical. 

But there is a further factor in the maintenance of a high level of 
character, ability and zeal of this vocational Order. As we have described 
elsewhere, its entire membership is not only constantly watched from the 
centre, but also subjected, every thrge or four years, to a drastic purging, 
by which something like 20 or 30 per cent of the members are actually 
expelled from the Order, or relegated to the lowrr degree of candidates or 
sympathisers. Every member has thus to stand his trial ; make confes- 
sion of his shortcomings, in private life as well as in public office ; and 
answ’er the accusations that will be publicly brought against him. This 
is not merely a deterrent to weaklings or wrongdoers. It has a ^eat 
effect in keeping the whole Order always up to the mark, by continual 
elimination of those falling below its standard. 

This leadership in Sovietf Communism differs essentially, in two all- 
important features, from that of the capitalist class in western nations. 
Its constant and deliberate purpose is not the enrichment of any indi- 
vidual, any family or any social class — not even the non-pecimiary 
advantage of individual, family or class — but exclusively the lasting benefit 
of the community as a whole. And the policy, which from time to time 
it adopts and puts in operation with a view to securing the advantage of 
the whole community, is always one in which the entire Order, unlike 
any capitalist class, w’orks together in imison to achieve the common 
end. ^ * 

> Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”, pp. 761-817. 
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The Substitute for Profit-making 

It is in the intimate combination of the array of incentives which 
Soviet Communism has known how to employ, and the peculiar organisa- 
tion by whicli leadership is provided — and not in the one without the 
other — that we find the working substitute both for the profit-making 
motive and for the class of capitalist directors of industry, neither of 
which is allowed in the USSR. What can be said of the results of this 
substitution ? Leaving aside any demonstration by statistics, which few 
people find convincing, we suggest that Soviet Communism has to its 
credit the undeniable economic and industrial recovery and advance of. 
the USSR since 1921. From the lowest depths to which the country was 
reduced, after the Civil War and the Great Famine of 1921, the trans- 
formation in every branch of social life is unmistakable. This in itself 
affords no evidence that the recovery and advance have been actually 
caused by the new motivation or by the new leadership. It might con- 
ceivably have taken place in spite of them. But it is conclufhve proof 
that the new leadership and the new motivation have not been incom- 
patible with the recovery and the advance. The Bolshevik experiment 
has, in the course of the past decade, demonstrated beyond all denial 
that neither the incentive of profit-making nor the existence of a capitalist 
class as the leaders and directors of industry is indispensable to wealth 
production on a colossal scale, or to its continuous increase. Such a 
result is worth consideration in detail. 


Continuous Initiative and Risk-taking 

There are t\vo necessary conditions of advancing wealth-production 
which the western economists have continued to regard as bc^longing 
exclusively to a regime of the pursuit of individual riches, under the 
direction of a relatively wealthy capitalist class. Under any other systi*.m, 
it was argued, and notably under any form of government ownership of 
industry, there could be no courageous initiative, and no venturesome 
incurring of risk in' new ^developments. W'ithout a wealthy class, in 
receipt of incomes substantially in excess of the capacity to consume, 
there could be, it was said, no such accuimilation of capital as w’ould 
permit of great new' enterprises yielding only distant, and therefore 
necessarily uncertain, returns. Both these economic assumptions have 
been, we suggestj conclusively disproved by the past fifteen years of USSR 
history. Far from showing any lack of initiative, in great matters or in 
small ; far from any refusal to incur risks in new developments, Soviet 
Communism has proved to be, in all fields, almost wildly initiating. It 
has shown itself adventurous even to a fault in incurring risks. It has 
gone to the limit in sacrificing the present to the future. It has been 
experimenting restlessly, if not tecldessly, in new developments in all 
directions. No stude]^t of the USSR pan fail to be impressed by what 
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seems to be even excess in the desire for change and in the spirit of 
adventure, in industry, in science, in various forms of art and in social 
institutions, as compared even with the United States. 

With regard to the rate of creation of new capital by means of saving 
out of income, SQviet Communism has, in the past decade, left all the 
world behind. Most cajiitalist countries are content to “ save ’ — that is, 
divert to capital investment what might otherwise be immediately con- 
8um(*(l in commodities and services— 2 or 3 per cent of the total national 
income. Great Britain, at its wealthiest time, just before the Great War, 
was saving as much as 9 or 10 per cent of the total national income. 
But the Soviet Union, during most of the years since 1927, has “ saved ” 
from the national income, and invested in new enterprises, and in works 
and machinery of the nature of capital, at least 20 per cent, and sometimes 
as much as 30 per cent, of the total national income. In fact, under the 
leadership of the Communist Party, the amount of “ saving ” (meaning 
allocation to capital investments instead of immediate consumption) has 
kept pace with the intellectual initiative. 

This is not to assert that Soviet Communism, within little more than 
a decade, has yet succeeded in raising the standard of life of its 170 millions 
of people from the appallingly low level of 1921 (to say nothing of the 
unpluml)ed depths of tsarist poverty) to anything like the normal standard, 
when in employment, of the British or the American, the Swiss or the 
Scandinavian people, ^^^lat can be said with some confidence is that 
there is notliing in Soviet Communism to warrant the assumption that a 
communist nation must always remain below the level of any capitalist 
community in the world. Yet, at the present time, there is, in the USSR, 
undoubtedly a relatively low level of industrial efficiency compared with 
the best tliat the United States and Great Britain can show. In particular 
there is an unevemness of achievement, and not a few breakdowns in 
administration, which make it useful to analyse further the various 
participants in production. 


An Analysis of the Producers 

We may divide the economic and political organisation of any society 
into three sections or layers, according to the character of their respective 
functions. The smallest in magnitude of these three sections, and some 
would say the most important, is that on which falls the task and the 
burden of intellectual leadership, whether in economic production, in 
national policy, or in cultural developments. The largest in magnitude, 
to which it has been part of the cult of Marxism to attribute the greatest 
importance, is that of. the mass of workers whose life is spent in manual 
labour. Intermediate between these two sections there is a third ; an 
extensive and heterogeneous class, somewhat analogous to the non- 
commissioned officers, and to the staffs at the base or depot of a modem 
armv ; or to the mass of routine clerical workers in the national and 
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municipal offices. This intermediate category includes all sorts of sub- 
ordinate deputy managers and routine executants ; foremen and inspec- 
tors ; secretaries,^ clerks and shop assistants ; and men and women in 
sole charge of minoif posts or distant offices. They are alike in no other 
feature than that of not being manual-working producers, and yet not 
being burdened with responsibility for policy, or required to come to any 
decision as to what should be the end or purpose of the particular function 
entrusted to them. 

Now, it is part of the peculiarity of Soviet Communism that these 
three sections or layers in the USSR do not to-day constitute distinct 
social classes, and least of all, hereditary classes. Whatever differences 
there may be in personal or family incomes — and such differences are far 
less than in any other country — ^thesc differences do not correspond with 
differences in heritage, rank, education, manners, or habittt of life, or even 
with the particular functions which the individuals fulfil. It is neverthe- 
less possible, we venture to suggest, to compare, with substantial general 
accuracy, the degree of success with which, in the USSR, each of the three 
sections or layers as a whole, exercises the social function ascribed to it. 

The first-named section or layer, that of the intellectual leaders of the 
community in policy and direction, appears to us, as a whole, to have 
shown consummate ability and a devotion beyond all praise. In both 
respects it is certainly not inferior to that of the corresponding group of 
persons in any other country, either in initiative and courage, in economic 
or social policy, in the utilisation of the knowledge of expert specialists or 
in the direction and supreme management of the nation’s production and 
social life.^ In all these respects, we venture to say, the soviet statesmen 
are markedly superior to the common run of business men in England or 
America, intent on their narrow aim of making profit. 

The largest section or layer, that of the mass of the workers, mostly 
recruited very recently from the peasantry, has reached, in a short time. 


^ Sometimes it is irresponsibility of the enormous numl)er of secretaries that is com- 
plained of. Thus a novelist re^narks of the present day : 1 must say, by the way, that 

secretaries are the crying evil of our soviet existence. Enormous power is centred in their 
hands, since they are the nearest intermediaries between the executives and tlio population, 
and are at the same time never held responsible for the^r actions. They are the * responsible 
irresponsibles ’ or those irreplaceable people who cause to groan both the government and 
the unfortunate public *’ {Semi-Precious Stones, by A. I. Voinova, London, 1934, p. 358). 

* ,lt is, we think, of distinct advantage that none of these loaders in the USSR can 
be distracted from his work of leadership by great personal possessions in the form of 
luxurious mansions or steam yachts,* or by conspicuous expenditure on amusements or 
bravel. The very concentration of their energies may encourage gigantic projects. This 
bias been suggested in a clever novel : “I kneu^ that, in spite of the most severe sobriety 
sf our epoch, and j>erhaps because of the complete absence of anything fantastic in our 
jfe; one could in ouis country attain the confirmation of some fancifully magical plan far 
more quickly and painlessly than the confirmation of, say, some small, ordinary project, 
conceived to cover the most crying needs of our industry.** Yes *', I thought, crossing 
itreets and going ou^ of one crooked alley into another, ** we are acoustomed to thinking 
m a large scale, in ^e plane of eternal, not temporary problems, and the swing of our 
iie requires something gigantic. All else seems boring and tasteless ! ** {Semi-Preeious 
Stones, by A. I, Voinova, London, 1934, p. 405), 
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Gonflidering the low level from which it started, a creditable degree of 
mechanical skill and factory discipline, though, for the most part, still 
falling short of that of the most highly skilled workers of the most advanced 
capitalist countries. This shortcoming, is, however^ more than compen- 
sated for by the intense enthusiasm for production which Soviet Com- 
munism has knovfn how to inspire in them. In no other country does 
the mass of the manual workers throw so much energy into an actual 
increase of the output of industry. In no other country has trade 
unionism achieved so much in improving the processes of industry, 
diminishing waste of time or material, speeding up labour, and generally 
increasing the net productivity of each enterprise. We know of no 
working class, in any of the countries in which there has been no such 
elimination of the capitalist employer, that, taken as a whole, cooperates 
so cordially and so strenuously in wealth production as the industrial 
wage-earners of the USSR. 

It is with what we have called the intermediate section or layer that 
Soviet Communism lias so far achieved the least success. We venture the 
judgment that, taken as a whole, this section falls considerably below, in 
honesty and efficiency, both the leaders above and the mass of the wage- 
earners underneath. This is what is sometimes expressed by the criticism 
that, in the USSR the policy, the project of the plan is always superior 
to the execution of it. The subordinate officials such as the inspectors, 
the rate-fixer-; and the foremen ; the clerks and shop assistants ; the 
chairmen of local soviets and the directors and book-keepers of collective 
farms ; the station-masters, train conductors and other leading transport 
workers ; the men and women in charge of small posts or distant offices 
— taken as a whole, and wdth many honourable exceptions — have not yet 
acquired the habits of punctuality, honesty, regularity, exactness and, 
above all, absolute fidelity to the trust neces":.; -ily placed in them, upon 
which the most successful administration depends. This is not a new 
complaint about the countries east of the Vistula. W’^e believe that those 
who knew the Russia of twenty years ago recognise an improvement in 
these respects. Much may be hoped for when t^e chijdren now at school 
have taken the places of their parents. But at present the human links 
between the policy-makers and the primary workers arc, as a whole, 
inferior in loyalty and efficiency both to the leaders and to the industrial 
wage-earners, and far behind those of Great Britain ; and it is to this 
deficiency that the patent defects of soviet administration are very largely 
to be attributed. 

We trace the continued shortcomings of this intermediate class to the 
failure of the soviet incentives to reach the particular o(!bupations by 
which the whole class earns its living. To take certain cases as illus- 
trative, the work of the salesman in a government retail shop or a coopera- 
tive store, or that of the station-master of a provincial railway depot, 
cannot easily be put on a piece-vrork basis. It cannot well come under 
the influence of “ socialist competition ”, or be made the subject either of 
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public honour or of public shame. There is even a great difficulty in 
bringing such occupations within the sphere of stock-taking and audit. 
Their work cannot be accurately measured, and without exact measure- 
ment it cannot be m^de the subject of useful publicity. Inspection is a 
clumsy instrument, and one particularly difficult to use in so vast an area 
as the USSR. Moreover, in order to^prevent collusion,* who is to inspect 
the work of the inspectors ? It may be said, too, that there has been an 
indisposition on the part of the members of the Communist Party, and 
of the Comsomols, to enlist in many of the occupations comprised in this 
intermediate section or layer. The enthusiastic young communist will 
throw himself vigorously into the manual labour of making things. He 
or she will go down into the mine, or voluntarily spend arduous days 
completing the new Moscow underground railway. Male and female 
alike will, with equal enthusiasm, undertake a special mij^sion involving 
hardship or danger. They will be happy and zealous in commanding even 
the smallest detachment on any service whatsoever. But they dislike 
the function of trading, and the handling of goods, even when it is desig- 
nated the social service of the 'distribution of commodities. Far from 
seeking such a sheltered occupation as that of salesman in a cooperative 
store, or that of a clerk in the office of a government trust, communist 
youth frequently refuses to recognise this as part of the necessary service 
of the community. This lowers the common level, in such occnipations, 
of fidelity, zeal and efficiency. 

How have the leaders tried to overcome the inertia, the lack of zeal, 
and in some cases, the dishonesty or the active sabotage, of this intermediate*, 
layer in the organisation of Soviet Communism ? Lenin's idea was to 
cure these evils, which he summarised as “ bureaucracy by bringing 
the common sense of the mass of the people to bear on every branch of 
administration. Under the system of “ workers’ and peasants’ insj)ec- 
tion ” every office was periodically visited, sometimes without notice, by 
a sort of jury, drawn from the common people, wdio insisted on having 
demonstrated to them the practical utility of every piece of red tape*. ”. 
Stalin, who was plaped al^ the head of what became an extensive organisa- 
tion extending all over the USSR, fortified these indiscriminate juries of 
inspection by a staff of officials trained in administrative routine, who 
tactfully directed the juryman’s eyes to matters needing r(*forni and juit 
into useful shape the jury’s criticism and suggestions. We have elsewhere 
described the extent to which this great organisation of “ "Workers’ and 
peasants’ inspection ” was thought to^be effective and useful.^ After 
more than a decade it was, in 1933-1934, superseded by other devices. 
Whilst it hatf served to increase the feeling of participation and control 
among the workers at large, it was held to have very largely failed in 
changing ijjie character of what we have styled the intermediate category. 
Moreover, it became recognised that, however valuable might be this 
irreqgpnsible popular inspection, together with the perpetual inventiveness 
^ For the Workers* and Peasants* Inspeotioif see Appendix VI. pp. 365>368 of Part 1. 
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and discussion about the factory or office organisation to which the mass 
of workers were stirred, the whole thing added considerably to the work 
of the managers and directors, involved them in constant loss of valuable 
time, and definitely lowered the efficiency of tha enterprise. Rykov 
brought this aspect of “ industrial democracy ’’ forcibly before the Fifteenth 
Party Congress. *He (juoted the protest of a manager interfered with in 
his duties by nine separate control commissions and committees of inspec- 
tion. He says : “ My time is w'asted on reports, conference negotiations. 
The trade union organisations formed three factory councils, three organisa- 
tions for discussing production and three commissions for setting up 
standards and settling disputes. When I am to find time for my work ? ” 
Finally this manager was haled before the secret police by “ a childish 
whim of an official of the GPU who wished to show that he was a person 
of authority Rykov concludes : “ This whole system of revision and 
control combined with a lack of personal r(‘sponsibility is hardly calculated 
to ensure successful work. Our system is still centralised to a degree 
based on mistrust of every minor link of the (‘hain.” ^ 

The administrative expedient to which the Soviet Government was 
driven, with regard to a large part of the intermediate class — notably 
between 1928 and 1931 — was that of punishment. Those detected in 
bnjach of trust or neglect of duty, those suspected of disaffection or dis- 
loyalty, and ev(‘n those in whose sphere of work tliere had occurred any 
glaring breakdown or failure from any caus(* whatever, were summarily 
removed from office, or relegated to le.ss responsible and more disagreeable 
work. In many cas(\s the offenders were severely dealt with by the Ogpu 
and sentenced to imprisonment or relegation to Siberia. In extreme 
cases, where. “ counter-revolutionary ’’ activities such as sabotage have 
been proved or suspected, men have been summarily shot. In defence 
of this policy of punishment, communists assert that it is jirst in this inter- 
mediate category that a large proportion of the peoph* who were opposed 
to the Bolshevik regime found refuge. Many of the oflice.s and institutions 
swarmed with ex-ollicers, ex-professors, ex-employers, and others formerly 
living on incomes derived from securities, jjome ^of these, at least, 
remained permanently disaffected ; and even if, for the most part, they 
ceased actively to intrigue agiiin.st the government, they continued to be 
centres of disloyaltv, not really trying to fulfil their functions with any- 
thing beyond the very minimum of efficiency.- But when this state of 
things is met by drastic and summary punishment, necessarily without 
meticulous n^gard to the degree of individual guilt, the matter is made 

* RuHsin To-day^ liy JShrrwooU Eddy, 1934. pp. 7-8. 

• One of their own colour has admitted their offence. “ If we ignore for the moment , 

WTites Boris Briitzku.s, “ the self -accusations wrung from the morally or physically tortiwd 
intellectuals at their public trials, we can sec that there is some truth in the complamts 
made against them. They were uiitleniably hostile to the existing regime. . . . They 
could not possibly connive at such cruel iueasun»s. . . • They endeavoured to frroA* 

tm these aJivitics^ relying for support on the Right H ing'^ disaffection (Leonomte PUpMwng 
in Soviet Russia^ by Boris Brutzkus. VP* 233-234). 
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worse rather than better. The universal fear of dismissal, if not of more 
severe punishment, is not an atmosphere in which there can be produced 
either fidelity in service or energy in its performance, and still less, 
intellectual initiative and inventiveness. The Soviet Government would 
do well to set on foot a scientific study of the effect, alike on opinion, on 
judgment and on will — ^and therefore upon administrative efficiency — of 
the emotion of fear. If the practical irremovability of the British civil 
servant has its drawbacks, it has at least the advantage that he can give 
his whole mind fearlessly to his function. It would be a serious drawback 
if it had to be accepted that the soviet technician, inspector or foreman 
must always be subject to the paralysis caused by the fear, not only cJf 
losing his job, but of exemplary punishment ; and punishment devised 
not to improve his character but merely to deter others from doing 
likewise ! ^ 

Some appreciation of these considerations seems to have penetrated 
to those responsible for soviet policy. In 1931, as we have already men- 
tioned, Stalin took the opportunity, in his address entitled New Conditions 
— Ndv Tasks, to call for a new attitude towards “ the old technical intelli- 
gentsia Very characteristically, Stalin began by justifying what he 
proposed to abandon. These people, he said, had, during the past year 
or two become ‘‘ infected with the wrecking disease. In fact,” he 
declared, “ wrecking had become a sort of fashion ; while some of them 
directly engaged in wrecking activities, others abetted the wreckers ; 
others washed their hands of them and maintained a position of neutrality, 
while others vacillated in their adherence between the soviet power and 
the wreckers. Of course the majority of the technical intelligentsia con- 
tinued to work more or less loyally.” But, at the present time, Stalin 
went on to say, the position had changed. The Soviet Government had 
demonstrated its strength. There could be no longer any delusion as to 
its permanency. The great majority of the intelligentsia were now work- 
ing loyally, and the few remaining wreckers had been driven underground. 
Consequently, he declared, “ it follows that we must change our policy 
towards the old ijpchni^al intelligentsia. ... It would be foolish and 
unwise to regard almost every expert and engineer of the old schools as an 
undetected criminal and wrecker. . . . Our task is to change our attitude 
towards the engineers and technicians of the old schools, to show them 
greater attention and solicitude, to display more boldness in inviting their 
cooperation. ...” * 

In 1933-1934 the whole apparatus of ‘‘ workers* and peasants’ inspec- 
tion ” was, as we have said, superseded by a new administrative device. 
Following the decision of the Seventeenth Party Congress, two new 
“ Control Commissions ” were established, one for the Party working 

^ To this subjett of punishment and the scale of moral values which it entails wo 
shall return in Chapter XI., ** Science the Salvation of Mankind and Chapter XII., 
** The Good Life See also Chapter VII., ** The Liquidation of the Landlord and 
the Capitalist pp. 466-463 ; all these in Part II. 

• New CondUi&ns — New Tasks, by Josef Slalin (Moscow, 1931), pp. 16-18. 
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directly under its Central Committee, and the other (for which the Party 
equally suggested the membership) for the USSR Sovnarkom, under 
whose directions it was to act. The special function of both commissions 
was systematically to “ check up ” the execution of all decisions and 
orders from the centre. Each commission was to aj#point a staff of con- 
fidential officials \^o were systematically to compare what was actually 
done with what had been ordered to be done. The agents of the Party 
Control Commission would scrutinise the conduct and efficiency of Party 
members, whilst the agents of the Sovnarkom’s Control Commission 
would consider specially the results themselves. By these means it was 
hoped to assess with greater accuracy and promptitude the manner in 
which every branch of administration was working, and to bring to bear 
on all grades a strong incentive to improvement. It remains to be seen 
what will be the effect of this new apparatus upon what we have called 
the intermediate category. 

To end this chapter on the communist incentives “ in place of profit ” 
we may be permitted to draw the student’s attention to its strangely 
ironic conclusion. The one striking superiority of the capitalist organisa- 
tion of industry over that of Soviet Communism is not found in the profit- 
makers’ control and direction of production and distribution, in such a 
way as to secure the most perfect satisfaction of the whole community’s 
needs or desires. Nor does any such superiority manifest itself in the 
capitalists’ capacity to evoke, from the mass of the manual workers, either 
that universal continuous participation in the work of production, or that 
assiduity and inventiveness, which are both indispensable to the maximum 
output of the community as a whole. Alike in directing industry so as 
to satisfy the needs and desires of the entire community, and in obtaining 
from the whole mass of manual workers the utmost useful participation 
in production, Soviet Communism bids fair actually to surpass the achieve- 
ment of profit-making capitalism. Yet, as wr have suggested, there is 
one part of the structure of wealth-production in which the organisation 
of capitalist industry has so far shown itself superior in efficieney to that 
of Soviet Communism. This is in the zeal, honesty, punctuality and 
loyalty to be counted on in Great Britain and* some* other countries of 
western Europe in the ’large and heterogeneous category of salaried 
workers who fill the intermi^Jiate positions between the directors and 
controllers of policy on the one hand, and the manual workers engaged in 
direct production on the other. It is in this middle section of the organisa- 
tion, comprising the clerical and accounting staffs, the foremen and over- 
seers who combine high craftsmanship with managerial capacity, the 
chiefs of railway depots and local repair shops, the train conductors, the 
multitude of store managers, shop assistants and cashiers — the human 
Ikiks between those few who plan and direct and the many who actually 
produce — ^that the capitalists’ industry at present shows its greatest 
superiority. It is owing to the manifest shortcomings of this intermediate 
section in the USSR that the aggregate results of soviet industry have 
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not been all that might have been expected ; that there has been in so 
many soviet enterprises such a terrifying wearing out and breaking of 
machinery, such a waste of material and components, and such an amount 
of production of inferior quality. In the industrial organis^ition of Great 
Britain, we venture to say, this intermediate section is markedly superior 
to the corresponding section in the USSR. And yeli it is exactly this 
salaried “ lower middle class ” that has been, under modern capitalism, 
most assiduously excluded from the incentive of profit-making ! In the 
USSR, improvement in this intermediate section is looked for in (]uite a 
different direction. As Stalin said, “ man must be grown as carefully and 
attentively as a gardener grows a favourite fruit tree In the following 
chapter we shall describe how strenuously and how systematically the 
Bolsheviks have tackled this problem of the “ remaking of man 



CHAPTER X 


THE REMAKING OF MAN 

In no direction dofts the purpose and policy of the r^ovieii \jiovernment 
stand in 8harp(‘T contrast with the purpose and policy of any other 
administration than in its attitude towards the character and habits of 
the citizens at largo. Monarohs and parliaments, humane oligarcliies and 
enlighteiKjd democracies, have often desired tlui welfare of their subjects, 
and have even sometimes sought to shape their policy towards this (;nd. 
But at [)est this has l)ecn more of a hope than a purpose. The Soviet 
Government from the first made it a fundamental purpose of its policy 
not merely to benefit the people whom it served but actually to transform 
them.^ Far from believing that human nature could not be changed, 
Lenin and his colleagues thought that the principal object and duty of a 
government should be to (diangc drastically the human nature with which 
it dealt. Rightly or wrongly, they ascribed the physical and mental 
characteristics of the Itussian people almost wholly to the influence of the 
enviiorinirnt in which, for so many generations, it had liv’cd. They duly 
r(^cognis(»d the influence of heredity. But they held that even the charac- 
teristics inherited genetically from the parents, and through them from 
all previous generations, are themselves, if not wholly at least very largely, 
the results of i lie successive environments to which tlunr endless series of 
ancestors had been subjected. Even if further scientific investigation 
should prove indubitably that most acquired characteristics are not trans- 
mitted by geiK^tic inheritiince, and if.it should reveal in man something 
which is certainly not the accumulated result of past environment, how- 
ever nunote, this would not lessen the importance of providing new 
environmental conditions which would be pvmiit in effecting in each 
generation the further improvement that was desired. Clearly there is a 
social heritage as well as a physical one. Every child is certainly to no 
small degree moulded by the material and mental conditions of the 
parental home ; and, through these, by the structure and working of the 
society within which infancy and childhood, adolescence and manhood 
are passed. Not without reasbn therefore did the Bolsheviks hold that, 
among all tlu* environmental conditions which go to the shaping of man, 
those created by social institutions are alike the most potent and the most 
easily transformed. It was for this ultimate reason that Lenin’s Govern- 
ment undertook the liquidation of the landlord and the capitalist, and 
replaced profit-making by community service as the mainspring of wealth 
production.^ It was with this object that the Soviet Government has 

^ Tho following slogan of the Moscow Sports Clubs is significant : “We are not only 
rebuilding human society on an economic basis : we are mending the human race on 
scientific principles 

* See Chapter VII. in Part II., “ The Liquidation of the Landlord and the Capitalist \ 
pp. 438-494. 
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transformed both industry and agriculture into what we have called 
“ Planned Production for Community Consumption This creation of 
a new environment is what is sought in the establishment of a “ classless ’’ 
society in which every person would be equally free from “ exploitation 
and every child equally enabled to develop whatever ability it possessed, 
in a service of ^lie community effectively open, on equal terms, to both 
sexes and all races. Finally, the same object and purpose is to be seen 
in the determined concentration of all the energies of the community 
upon the liniversal improvement of the social conditions of each successive 
generation during this life, to the complete .exclusion of any “ other- 
worldliness ”, and of any diversion by what is regarded as a mythical 
supernaturalism for which science can find no warrant. 

Why have other governments, in Europe or America, not had a like 
devouring eagerness and persistent purpose for the deliberate raising of 
their peoples to a higher level ? A thousand years age, in the ag(i of 
faith, man’s improvement was regarded as the function, not of the civil 
government, but of the Christian Church. The rise of national govern- 
ments, and the Protestant Reformation, combined to make the state 
machinery essentially worldly. Whilst remaining professedly Christian, 
it became more and more governed in its policy and purpose by an indi- 
vidualism which left a free hand to profit-making capitalism. In the 
eighteenth century, under the influence of Roussciau, it came to be thought 
that government, far from having as its function the improvement of 
man, was in itself an evil influence — to be as far as possible limited in its 
interference with the freedom of the individual. From this (Teed nine- 
teenth-century liberalism deduced the*idea that it was positiv(dy wrong 
for the government to retain any qrganic connection with religion, or to 
encroach on the domain of the church or churches, wliich inclinh^d the 
whole conception of “ a good life ” in obedience to the commands of an 
omnipotent deity. With the decay, over a large part of Eiiropi* and 
America, of belief in any supcrnaturalism, “ the bottom has dropped out ” 
of the code of behaviour which the churches had formulated. 

It is a distinctive feature of Soviet Communism that tluj organised 
society which it establishes deliberately and avowedly assumes the func- 
tion of promoting, among all its participants, what it (-onceives to be 
“ the good life ” ; a life to be spent, not in fhe worship of a mythical deity, 
or in preparation for some future existence, but, during each successive 
generation, in the promotion of the well-being of the whole (,'ommunity of 
men. For the worship of God Soviet Communism substitutes the service 
of man. Man, after centuries of oppression a poor image of what he 
might be, has accordingly to be remade, and a new civilisation established. 

One of the puzzle-questions for the historians of society is how new 
civilisations arise. Do the successive new species of social institutions, 
exhibiting new relations between man and man, changed processes of 

^ See Chapter VUI. in Part II., Planned Production for Community Consumption * 
pp. 496-668. • 
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production, a fresh destination of property, a novel conception of the rela- 
tion of the individual to the universe, and a new code of conduct, spring 
directly from the highest of existing civilisations, or from more primitive 
types, less differentiated, less minutely elaborated, a«id less stabilised in 
structure and function ? Without doubt Soviet Communism, for good 
or for evil, sprang ^om a low type of society, if we judge it by the standards 
of western civilisation — its masses illiterate, superstitious, exceptionally 
diseased, and in places actually barbarous ; its governing classes, largely 
of foreign origin, degenerate, and in more than one sense corrupt ; with a 
political constitution hopelessly inefficient and obsolete. Here is a suc- 
cinct account of Tsarist Russia in 1917 when Lenin assumed office, by a 
cosmopolitan observer,^ whom we take leave to characterise as quite the 
best informed of all whose books are on record ; and one at that time 
contemptuous of Bolshevism, and all the more to be trusted, as without 
partiality for that creed, in that the October Revolution had swept away 
his savings. Dr. E. J. Dillon, after describing the extreme heterogeneity 
of race and religion among the inhabitants of Tsarist Russia,, continued 
as follows : 

“ Turning from the nationalities to the bulk of the Russian people — 
the agric iihural population — one was struck with the circumstance' that 
it was mediaeval in its institutions, Asiatic in its strivings and prehistoric 
in its conceptions of life. The peasants believed that the Japanese had 
won the Manchurian campaign by assuming the form of microbes, getting 
into the boots of the Russian soldiers, biting their legs, and bringing about 
their death. When there w'as an epidemic in a district they often killed 
the do(5tors ‘ for poisoning the wells and spreading the disease h They 
still burn witches with delight, disinter the dead to lay a ghost, strip 
unfaithful wives stark naked, tie them to carts and whip them through the 
village. It is fair, therefore, to say that • level of culture of the 
peasantry, in whose name Russia is now being ruined, is considerably 
low^cr than that of Western Europe. And when the only restraints that 

^ Pr. Emile Joseph Dillon (bom in 1856 in England, Die son^of an Irish father and 
English mother; educated at French and German universities)* lived in Russia from 
1877 to 1914, and revisited the country in 1918 and 1929 ; was a student and afterwards 
a professor at Russian universities, long editor of a Russian newspaper, travelling exten- 
sively during his nearly forty years’ stay ; knowing many languages, and personally 
acquainted with almost e\cry pliase of Rusisan life, from 'ministers of state, the nobility 
and the bureaucracy, through successive generations of revolutionaries, down to the 
artisan and the peasant. He was for nearly thirty years a consummate foreign corre- 
spondent ” of British and other newspa|)ors, and author of many books in Russian and 
other languages. The student should compare his three books on Russia, spread over 
thirty-nine years. In 1890 he published (as E. B. Lanin) Russian Characteristics (604 pp.), 
a penetrating analysis wdiich the ex-minister Milyukov once declared to be the most 
accurate description of the Russian people. In 1918, on viewing the situation just alter 
the Bolshevik assumption of office, he published under his own name The Eclipse of Russia 
(420 pp.), in which, altogether disbtdieving in the Bolsheviks, he expressed his despair. 
In 1929, he came again, and published Russia To-day and To-morrow (338 pp.), hearing 
eloquent testimony to an immense improvement in almost every respect. He was so much 
impressed /.hat ho was intending to revisit Russia, when he unfortunately fell ill, dying at 
Bajxsdona in 19^3. 
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keep such a multitude in order are suddenly removed the consequences to 
the community are bound to be catastrophic. The peasantry, like the 
intelligentsia, is wanting in the social sense that endows a race with 
cohesiveness, solidity and political unity. Between the people and 
anarchism for generations there stood the frail partition formed by its 
primitive ideas of God and the Tsar ; and since the Manchurian campaign 
these were rapidly melting away. . . . Too often the Russian peasant 
dwells in a hovel more filthy than a sty, more noxious than a phosphoric 
match factory. He goes to bed at six and even at five o’clock in the 
winter, because he cannot afford money to buy petroleum enough for 
artificial light. He has no meat, no eggs, no butter, no milk, often ab 
cabbage, and lives mainly on black bread and potatoes. Lives ? He 
starves on an insufiicient quantity of them. At this moment [1917J 
there are numerous peasants in Bessarabia who for lack of tliat stable 
food are dying of hunger. At this moment in White Russia, after the 
departure of the reserves for the seat of war, there are many liouseliolds 
in which not even a pound of rye corn is left for the support of tlie families 
who have lost their bread-winners. And yet those starving men, wonuui 
and children, had raised plenty of corn to live upon — for the Russian tilhT 
of the soil eats chiefly black bread, and is glad when he has (mough of 
that. But they were forced to sell it immediat(‘ly after the harvest in 
order to pay the taxes. And they sold it for nominal pric(\s — so clicnip 
that the foreigners could resell it to them cheaper than Russian corn 
merchants ! . . . Wholly indifferent to polities, of which they understood 
nothing, but cunning withal and land-greedy, the peasants were only a 
long row of ciphers to which the articulate class, mainly officialdom, lent 
significance. All that they wanted ^’as land, how it was obtained being 
a matter of no moment to them. Their view of property was that their 
ow'n possessions were inviolable, whereas those of the actual owners sliould 
be wrested from them without more ado. This simplicist socialism w\as 
the crystallisation of ages of ignorance, thraldom and misguidance. It 
was manifest that the complete enfranchisement of these elenumts w ould 
necessarily entail tte dissolution of the Tsardom. . . . Eleven years ago 
[i.e. in 1907] I wrote : ‘ The agrarian question in Russia is tlie alpha and 
omega of the revolution. It furnishes the^lever by means of which the 
ancient regime, despite the support of the army, may bo heaved into the 
limbo of things that were and are not. So important is the land problem 
that, if it could be definitely suppressed or satisfactorily solved, the 
revolution would be a tame affair indeed. . . . For it must not be for- 
gotten that fully 80 per cent of the population are illiterate, and that 
millions of them are plunged in such benighted ignorance and crass super- 
stition as foreigners can hardly conceive of. Hence they sorely need 
guidance. . . . The cry, “ the land for the peasants ” intoxicates, nay, 
maddens them. They are then ready to commit any crime against 
property and life in the hope of realising their object. The explosive 
force that may be thus called into bding and utilised for the purpose of 
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overthrowing the present social and political order is enormous. The 
formidable army of the Tsar dwindles into nothing when compared to it, 
because itself is the source of the army to which it imparts its own strivings 
and tendencies. . . . The resultant is an easy-goin^, patient, shiftless, 
ignorant, unverack)us and fitfully ferocious mass . . . half a child and 
half an imperfectly tamed wild beast . . . whom the German writers 
flippantly connect, by an isocultural line, with the Gauchos of 
Paraguay ! * ” 1 

On leaving Russia in 1918 Dr. Dillon dismissed Lenin and his col- 
leagues in these terms : “ In the Bolshevik movement there is not the 
vestige of a constructive or social idea. Even the Western admirers of 
Lenin and Trotsky cannot discover any. Genuine socialism means the 
organic ordering of the social whole, and of this in the Bolshevik process 
there is no trace. Far from that, a part is treated as the whole, and the 
remainder is no better off than were the serfs under Alexander 1. and 
Nicholas I. For Bolshevism is Tsardom upsid(‘-down. To capitalists it 
metes out treatment as bad as that wdiieh the Tsars dealt to serfs. It 
suppresses newspapers, forbids liberty, arrests or banishes th(* elected 
of the nation, and connives at or encourages crimes of diabolical 
ferocity. ’ * 

Ten years later [1928] Dr. Dillon revisited the USSR, and was lost in 
amazement at wliat he saw. “ Everywhere people are thinking, working, 
combiniiig, making scientific discoveries and industrial inventions. If 
one could obtain a bird’s-eye view of the numerous activities of the citizens 
of the Soviet Republics one would hardly trust the evidence of one’s senses. 
Nothing like it ; nothing approaching: it in variety, intensity, tenacity of 
purpose lias ever yet been witnessed. Revolutionary endeavour is melting 
colossal obstacl(\s and fusing heterogeneous elements into one great people ; 
not indeed a nation in the old-world meaning bin a strong people cemented 
by (jiiasi-ndigious enthusiasm. . . . The Bolsheviks then have accom- 
plished much of what they aimed at, and more than seemed attainable by 
any human organisation under the adverse conditions with which they 
had to co 2 )e. They have mobilised well over 150,000,000 of listless dead- 
and-alive human beings, and infused into them a new^ sj^irit. They have 
wrecked and buried the entire old-world order in one-sixth of the globe, 
ancf are digging graves for it everywhere else. They have shown them- 
selves able and resolved to meet emergency, and to fructify opportunity. 
Their way of dealing wdth home rule and the nationalities is a masterpiece 
of ingenuity and elegance. None of the able statesmen of to-day in other 
lands has attempted to vie with them in their method of satisfying the 
claims of minorities. In all these, and many other enterprises, they are 
moved by a force which is irresistible, almost thaumaturgical. . . . 
Bolshevism is no ordinary historic event. It is one of the vast world- 
cathartic agencies to which we sometimes give the name of Fate, which 

^ TAc Eclipse of Russia, by E. J. Dillon (1918), pp. 13, 15, 372-374, 383. 

* Ibid. p. 388. 
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appear at long intervale to consume the human tares and clear the ground 
for a new order of men and things. The Hebrews under Moses and 
Joshua, the Huns under Attila, the Mongols under Djinghis Khan, and 
the Bolsheviks unddr Lenin, are all tarred with the same transcendental 
brush. Bolshevism takes its origin in the uiiplumbed depths of being ; 
nor could it have come into existence were it not for the necessity of 
putting an end to the injustice and iniquities that infect our superannuated 
civilisation. It is amoral and inexorable because transcendental. It has 
come, as Christianity came, not for peace but for the sword ; and its 
victims outnumber those of the most sanguinary wars. To me it seems 
to be the mightiest driving force for good or for evil in the world to-day. 
It is certainly a stern reality, smelling perhaps of sulphur and brimstone, 
but with a mission on earth, and a mission which will undoubtedly be 
fulfilled.” ^ 


The Woman 

In their remaking of the Russian people, Lenin and his followers 
began, not with Adam, but with Eve ! For the October Revolution meant 
to the scores of millions of peasant or wage-earning women, not merely 
liberation from the exploitation of the landlord and the capitalist, a 
liberation which could only be made effective in the course of years ; but 
also an immediate release from the authority of the fiither or tin* husband. 
From thenceforth the woman was to be in all respe(‘.ts of equal status with 
the man ; whether as a citizen, as a producer, as a c^onsiimer, or even as 
a member of the Vocation of Leadership.^ 

The piecemeal emancipation of women has betui proceeding for nearly 
a century over a large part of Eurbpe and Amt»ri(^a. But, as has been 
rightly observed, “ the process of emancipation now going on in Russia 
differs from all earlier ones in the recorded history of mankind in that 
it is carried out according to plan, and on an unprecedented scale. And 
however that process may turn out in the course of historical d(*v(dopment, 
one thing has already been attained : the luimanisation of woman. A 
fundamental remoulding and reordering of all human relations is being 

' Russia To-day and To-morrow (1929), pp. 328, 33(5, 337. Tius throe books of Ur. 
Dillon should l>e read together. • 

* For the position of women in the USSR, apart from huoIi Ru 8 .‘<ian works as The, 
Historical Devdoptnent of Women’s Life, of Marriage and the Family, by K. N. Kovalyov 
(Moscow, 1931) ; History of the Women Workers’ Movement in Russia, by A. M. Kolloritai ; 
Women in the Struggle for a Hew Society, by F. Nyurina (Kharkov, 1930) ; and innumerable 
practical manuals, the reader may conveniently consult Woman in Soviet Russia, by 
Fannina Halle, 1933, 405 pp., with extensive bibliography ; Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood in the Soviet Union, by Dr. Esther Conus, Chief Physii-ian of the State Rost'arch 
Institute for the Protection of Motherhood and Infancy, Moscow (1933, 1 17 pp.) ; Women 
in Soviet Russia, by Jessica Smith (New York, out of print) ; Protection of Women and. 
Children in Soviet Russia, by Alice Withrow Field (1932, 203 pp.), with bibliography; 
Red Virtue, by Ella Winter (1933, 320 pp.) ; The New Russia, by Dorothy Thompson 
(1920), chap. X. 

A convenient survey is given in the recent Russian work The Protection of Mother- 
hood and Childhood in the Country of the Soviets, by V. P. Lebedeva (Moscow, 1034, 
263 pp.). 
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attempted in the Soviet State on a hitherto undreamt-of scale. . . . Here 
for the first time the feminist question is conceived as part of the great 
social question and is being brought near to its solution through the 
conscious will of the community,^ 

How great and*startling was this emancipation of the Russian women 
will be plain when we remember that in 1917 something like one-tenth of 
the whole population of what is now the USSR were Moslems, among 
whom women were veiled, and scarcely regarded as human beings. They 
were sold to their husbands, even as young as eleven, and made to work 
jyst as if they were chattel slaves. On the husband’s death the widow 
became legally the property of his nearest relative, along with his domestic 
utensils, his live stock and tlie rest of his possessions, all alike saleable to 
anyone willing to buy. But even those who belonged to the Orthodox 
Church were little better off. They had practically no legal rights against 
their husbands. The civil code of Tsarist Russia laid it down in express 
terms that “ a wife is bound to obey her husband in all things, and in no 
wise to be insubordinate to his authority ” (Section 107, Volume X). 
She could undertake no employment for hire vdthout his permission 
2202, Volume X). A woman who became a teacher, a nui; 3 e or 
a telegraph operator was immediately disc^harged on marriage. Passports 
were not usually issued to married women, the wife's name being inscribed 
on that of her husband. Hence she could not leave home without him. 
A wife who v ent away without his permission might be brought back by 
the police as if she were an escaped convict. Only in exceptional cases, 
on special application, with the husband’s express permission, could any 
passport be issued to a married woman. The law left to women almost 
no outlet of escape from the control even of the worst husband, not even 
if he consented to a divorce. Nearly all the peasant women, and three- 
fourths of the w'omen of the wage-earning class m the cities, were wholly 
illiterate. Such was the lot, right down to the revolution of 1917, of half 
the adult population of the countrj". 

The purpose of the Bolsheviks was not emancipation for its own sake, 
but the raising of women as part of the humanit/ which had to be remade. 
It was seen that the first step in this elevation, so far as the women were 
concerned, was to set them fft^e. It is for this reason that the Russian 
Social Democratic Party had always made the emancipation of women one 
of its fundauKUital principles, Marx had pointed out at the first congress 
of the International at Geneva in 1866 that the struggle of the working 
class against capitalism would be unsuccessful unless w^omen were freed 
from tlicir various economic bondages. The tiny Bolshevik Party had 
always admitted women as professional revolutionaries on the same terms 
as men ; and women sat on its most responsible and most secret com- 
mittees. Within a year after the Bolshevik revolution, “ in November 
1918, the first All-Russian Conference of proletarian and peasant women 
met in Moscow, with almost 1200 •delegates, even then representatives 
^ Woman in Sotnet Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933), Preface, p. ix. 
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of nearly a million working women in Soviet Russia This was largely 
a spontaneous movement among the women whom the revolution had 
stirred ; and Lenin held, from the first, that the women’s organisation 
should be on no narrow party basis. The Bolsheviks saw to it, indeed, 
that the delegates were practically all of the peasant or#wage-earning class, 
and adherents of the revolution. Organisers went all over the country to 
secure the election of delegates. “ Hundreds of working women from the 
remotest factories and villages had come to Moscow with complaints, 
grievances and doubts, with all their cares, great and small. They all 
wanted to hear from Lenin why peace had not come immediately after the 
October Revolution, why hunger and cold were still rampant throughout 
the country. The mass of the women, wholly inexperienced, had hardly 
an inkling at that time how hard and long is the path of socialist construc- 
tion, how many obstacles must be overcome before the finri victory of 
the proletariat. . . . The Party succeeded in organising a revolutionary 
storm troop from the masses of women, and [was able] to direct th(*ir 
activities towards constructional work. From this moment steady 
systematic and purposeful work began upon the masses, designed to create 
the prerequisite condition of equal rights for working women. Women 
began to be drawn into the work of the socialist construction, and trained 
leaders were called in. . . . Theconference was variegated and brilliant.” ^ 
The emancipation was never thought of as merely the removal of legal 
disabilities, or even of electoral disqualifications. The economics and (wen 
the household subjection of women had equally to b(', abolished. “ A 
victory for socialism ”, Lenin had said, “ is impossible, until a whole half 
of toiling mankind, the working women, enjoys equal rights with men ; 
and until she no. longer is kept a slave by her household and family ”. 
The complete equality of the sexes became the basis of all laws and 
executive decrees. Whether married or single, women vot(*,d on tlic same 
qualification as men, and enjoyed equal eligibility for public offices. They 
freely became members of trade unions and cooperative societies, and of 
every other association. They were, as a matter of course, accorded tlic 
same standard rate"b of Wage or salary as men for the same tasks, and they 
became eligible for employment of every kind or grade. They retained, 
in marriage, the ownership of whatever they had possessed ; they sliared 
during marriage in the ownership of whatever was subsequently acquired 
by either member of the partnership. They had the same rights as men 
to terminate marriage by divorce,, with equal obligations, according to 

^ “ What is a peasant woman ? Nothing but trash. They are all a.s blind as moles. 
They know nothing. A peasant woman (a baba) has neither seen nor hoar(} anything. 
A man may learn as ho meets others casually in a tavern, or perchance in gaol, or if ho 
serves in the army, liut what can you expect of a woman 7 Does anyone teach her 7 
The only one who ever teaches her is a drunken moujik when he lashes her with the reins 
— ^that is all the teaching she gets ” (the words of the peasant Mitritch, in Leo Tolstoy's 
play The Power of Darkness ; quoted in The Protection of Motherhoml and Childhood in 
the Soviet Union, by Dr. Esther Conus, 1933, p. 4). 

■ Women in the Struggle f(/^ the New Sociefy, by F. Nyurina (1030, in Russian), quoted 
in Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933), pp. 94-9{i. 
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means, for the maintenance of any children of Ihe marriage and of a 
necessitous spouse. And from this initial sweeping emancipation there 
has been no retreat or withdrawal. Already, in 1920, Lenin could claim 
that in no country in the world were women so completely and un- 
reservedly freed from sex disability, whether legal or Customary, as in the 
USSR. “ The Government of the proletarian dictatorship,’' he said, 
“ together with the Communist Party and the trade unions, is, of course, 
leaving no stone unturned in the effort to overcome the backward ideas 
of men and women, to destroy the old uncommunist psychology. In law 
there is naturally complete equality of rights for men and women. And 
ei^erywhere there is evidence of a sincere wish to put this equality into 
practice. We arc bringing the women into the social economy, into legisla- 
tion and government. All educational institutions are open to them, so 
that they can increase their professional and social capacities. We are 
establishing communal kitchens and public eating-houses, laundries, and 
repairing shops, infant asylums, kindergartens, children's homes, educa- 
tional institutes of all kinds. In short, we are seriously carrying out the 
demand of our programme for the transferemefe of the economic and 
educational functions of the separate liousehold to society. That will 
mean freedom for the woman from the old household drudgery and 
dependence on man. That enables her to exercise to the full her talents 
and h(ir inclinations. The children are brought up under more favourable 
conditions than at home. We have the most advanced protective laws 
for women workers in the world, and the officials of the organised workers 
carry them out. We are establishing maternity hospitals, homes for 
motliers and children, mothcrcraft clinics, organising lecture courses on 
child care, exhibitions teaching mothers how’ to look after themselves 
and their children, and similar things. We are making the most serious 
efforts to maintain w'^omen who are unemployed and unprovided 
for.” 1 

The testimony is universal, and we think unchallenged, that the result 
of this emancipation has been, within less than a couple of decades, a 
rapid and almost sudden bound forward, not merely in the practical free- 
dom of the woman but also in her mental and phjwical development ; 
and this not only in her health and longevity, but also in her intellectual 
attainments and in her achievements in nearly every branch of human 
activity. Though in 1917 the extraordinarily great percentage of illiter- 
ates among w'oinen was far higher than that among men, it could be 
estimated in 1934 that nine-tenths of all the adults throughout the whole 
of the USSR, and quite as many women as men, could at least read and 
write. In the same year the proportion of girls in attendance at school 
was practically as high as that of boys. In the USSR women's emancipa- 
tion has made a sorely needed addition to the labour force, not only in 

^ Lenin, us quoted in Reminiscences of Lc.nin, by Clara Zetkin (1929). p. 57. A slightly 
different translation is given in Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina HaUe (1933), pp. 
97-98. 
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offices and m the light industries, but also in agriculture ^ and the heavy 
industries. 

The women of the USSR now (1936) supply not only two-thirds of all 
the teachers but also two-thirds of all the doctors, and a large proportion 
of the specially trained agronomists. They often fill a majority of the 
places in the numerous research institutions in ever)}, branch of science. 
They furnish nearly one-third of all the qualified industrial technicians, 
who are, after a five years* university course, now annually recruited for 
the incessantly growing engineering, machine-making, chemical and elec- 
trical plants. They supply a large contingent of the train-working and 
railway administrative staffs. They are to be found, in fact, working jn 
every occupation, not excepting the army, or the mercantile marine, or 
the extensive aviation service. One (Alexandra Kollontai) has had a 
successful career in diplomacy, and is now (1935) Sovi('.t Minister at 
Stockholm. Another (Varvara Nikolaievna Yakovleva) is (1935) Finance 
Minister of the RSFSR, with its hundred millions of inhabitants. More 
than a hundred women have been awarded, for distinguished service, the 
Order of Lenin or that of the Red Bamier. 

, Motherhood 

It is, however, not enough to set women free from legal and political 
fetters, and even from the economic disabilities due to ancient prejudices. 
There is one function exclusively feminine, of supreme public impoitance, 
bhe due performance of which imposes on women, not only a serious strain 
m health, but also, in capitalist countries, a heavy financial burden. The 
mere expense of motherhood, coupled with that of infant care, is one of 
3 he potent causes of the chronic poverty of large sections of the wage- 
jarning class. For centuries this was succoured only by private phil- 
inthropy, and sometimes (especially in England) as part of a system of 
Dublic Poor Relief to which a stigma of disgrace was attached. Only in 
ihe present century have some countries included, in their national systems 
)f social insurance, a scanty and inadequate “ maternity benefit **. In 
)he Bolshevik conception of the Remaking of Man a large place was found, 
Tom the outset, for the maintenace of the pregnant woman so that she 
night fulfil her function as mother, worker and citizen. Just as the man 
n any office or employment is repaid, as h matter of course, over and 
kbove his wage salary, the various “ functional expenses *’ which he has 
o incur in the performance of his duties, so it is held that the woman who 

^ It was stated in the Seventh All-Union Congress of Soviets in January 1935 that, 
a the Ukraine alone, a quarter of a million peasant women, members of collective farms, 
Ad been selected by their male and female colleagues, for positions of responsibility ; 
ver 12,000 for membership of the management boards of the collective farms, in more 
ban 8000 cases as chairmen ; some 3000 were chosen to bo brigade leaders, and 30,000 
o be assistant leaders'; nearly 200,000 had been appointed organisers ; 2577 had been 
lected as the managers of kolkhosi ; over 18,000 had become inspectors of quality, whilst 
here were nearly 3000 women in charge of tractors (speech by P. P. Lyubchenko, joint- 
nesident of Council of People’s Commissars of the Ukraine, in Moscow Daily News, 
i'ebruary.l, 1935.) 
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fulfils her pecular function of child-bearing, although it is impossible to 
enable her altogether to avoid the pain and discomfort, should at least 
be permitted to escape from the exceptional pecuniary burden that is 
involved. In the USSR the whole cost of child-bearing is, as far as 
possible, treated as a functional expense of the woman in the performance 
of her public duty.* 

The purpose of Soviet Communism in this matter is not merely to be 
kind to the sufferers — not even chiefly an improvement of the health of 
the community, or the reduction of the frightful rate of infant mortality 
of Tsarist Russia — but specifically the promotion of equality of conditions 
bNiween men and women. It is in order to go as far as possible towards 
raising women to an equality with men in the performance of work, with 
equal opportunities in the choice of occupation, that so much more is 
done collectively for maternity and infancy in the USSR than in any 
other country of the world. \^at is new in the USSR is, of course, not 
the maternity hospital, nor the creche, nor any similar service, which 
were not altogether unknown in Tsarist Russia, and are to be seen, in 
tiny numbers, sporadically and capriciously provided by private phil- 
anthropy, in nearly every other country to-day. What is unique under 
So\ict Communism is the universality, ubiquity and completeness qf the 
provision made at the public expense for all the mothers in so vast a 
country, where over six million births take place annually. This univer- 
sality of provision was not an invention of Lenin and his colleagues. It 
was one of the many revolutionary social proposals of Karl Marx nearly 
seventy years ago,^ which capitalism has left to the first collectivist state 
to put in operation with any approach to completeness. 

For the woman about to become ja mother {ivhctfier or not her 'union is 
legally registered), who is employed at a wage or salary in any kind of 
work in town or country, or who is the wife of anyone so employed, the 
USSR offers, entirely free of charge, without any indmdual contribution, 
wherever the system is in full operation, medical care during pregnancy ; 
admission for confinement to a maternity hospital ; twelve or sixteen 

weeks’ leave of absence from her work * on whatever wages she has been 

® • 

^ “ As early as sixty-five years ago, at the Geneva Congress of the First International 
under the chairmanship of Karl Marx [1866], this question was discussed. Marx insisted 
on the introduction of state protection of motherhood and childhood in the programmer 
of all the workers' parties of the world. He pointed out that unless women were freed 
from the old economic boviages the struggle of the working class against capitalism would 
be unsuccessful ” {Protection of U oiMca and Children in Soi'Ut Bussia, by Alice Withrow 
Field, 1932, p. 23). 

* Mothers receive leave of absence before and after childbirth in two categories, one 
being entitled to eight weeks before and eight weeks after, w’hilst tlie other has six w’eeks 
before and six weeks after. In the first category by the regulations of 1921 stand factory 
workers and manual labourers, all women working at night including office employees, 
women employed in commerce, post office workers, instructors, teachers in village school 
or boarding schools and similar institutions, athletic instructors, educational workers in 
prisons, staff workers in colonies for defective chililren, arlisU and theatrical people and 
newspaper writers, doctors and nurses in villages or in surgic-al, mateniity and infectious 
disease hospitals and lunatic asylums, and those working in famine districts or in epidemic^ 
with dentists and masseuses. In the seoofld category stand all other women earning their 
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earning ; constant medical supervision and aid ; the right to be reinstated 
in her job when medically fit, with regular intervals every three and a 
half hours in which the infant can be breastfed ; a grant of money for the 
infant’s clothing, with a monthly grant for the first year towards the 
infant’s food ; and t*he provision of a crfechc in which from two months 
to five years old the infant may be safely cared for during the mother’s 
working hours.^ This seems, to the foreigner, an astonishing list of 
maternity benefits. But every one of them is covered by the conception 
of freeing the woman from her “ functional expenses ”, and from the 
“ economic bondage ” in which her fulfilment of her exceptional function, 
so vital to the community, would otherwise tend to place her. The aini 
is, so far as this is physically possible, to set her as free to work in any 
occupation, to be as productive in her work, and to make as good an 
income from it, as if she did not become a mother. In short, in the view 
of Soviet Communism, maternity is never to be treated (as it sometimes 
is elsewhere) as if it were a misdemeanour, punishable eitlier by summary 
dismissal from the job (as in the British and some other government 
services, and also in some private employments), or at least, in all cases, 
by a substantial pecuniary fine. It is in fact held that the least that 
should be done for the mother is to relieve her of all the pecuniary cost 
involved in the fulfilment of her exceptional function. The whole cost 
is borne, partly by the commissariat of health of each constituent or 
autonomous republic, and partly by the service of social insurance, in 

living, other than those subject to night work, and including stenographers, secretaries, 
teachers in city day schools, cooks and housekeepers and other domestic workers, and 
women who work in kolkhosi (collective farms). Students bolding scholarships in univer- 
sity or educational institutions of like grade arc for this purpose treated as workers in the 
second category. Women who have had aboltion performed have a right to throe weeks* 
vacation with pay. {Pxoiection of Women and Children in Soviet Rusaia^ pp. 65-67.) 

Ai the congress of iidarniks from collective farms, in February 1935, a woman delegate 
proudly stated that, in her kolkhos, the members* meeting had gone even further in care 
for maternity. Every member bearing a child was allowed three months* absence from 
work before and three months after confinement, without any diminution of her share in 
the common produce. {Moscow Daily News^ February 1935.) 

^ In a satirical novel we read an amusing reference to the privileged position which 
women occupy as employees oiling to the provision of maternity benefit : 

** * She*s pregnant again.* 

“ ‘ Who ? * I asked in surprise, unable to make head or tail of the events which had 
transpired during my brief absence. • 

“ * What do you mean, who ? Kokina, of course ! Just look at her red head ! ’ 

** Kokina sat, leaning over her desk and smelling out the latest news. Pier face was 
thoughtful, but calm. 

“ The instructor whispered : 

** * 1 assure you, she's already a document of protection in her pocket. Gan*t under- 
mine her ! * 

* What's the matter 7 * I asked, looking round at my colleagues. There was a feeling 
of utter gloom, and our department resembled an undertaker's parlour rather than a 
decorous soviet institution. 

" ' The devil knows f There's talk of dissolving us,' said the instructor, with an 
envious glance at Kokina. * There's no sorrow or sighing in that quarter ! It's too bad 
I'm not a lady. . . . They get their pleasure, and then a three-months leave with full 
salary, and no fear of being dismissed ! . . . It's a great life ! * " (Semi-Precious Stones, 
by A. I. Voinova, 1934, p. 61.) • 
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which there is no individual contribution. 

We do not need to describe in any detail the maternity hospitals to be 
found in every city of the USSR, and, on a smaller scale, to an increasing 
extent in the rural centres. What is extraordinary is the degree to which 
this institutional jjro vision for childbirth has already been made through- 
out the USSR. To supplement the large, and sometimes magnificent 
maternity hospitals, in the principal cities,^ there is, in most rural areas, 
less ambitious provision for smaller numbers. Thus “ at Kazan, the 
capital of the Tartar Republic, we found in 1932 that in each ambulatorium 
[t^oughout that republic] there are two beds for confinements. ... On 
state and collective farms in this republic hospital provision [for childbirth] 
is rapidly increasing.” Speaking generally for the whole USSR, it can be 
said that in the cities nearly all the confinements of wage-earning mothers, 
and at least 90 per cent of the whole, now take place in maternity hospitals. 
In the rural districts, which still contribute four-fifths of the total number 
of births, about 20 per cent are officially stated to take place in institutions, 
small or large, a fraction which is rapidly increasing year after year.^ 

A distinctive feature of soviet policy in this field is the high degree of 
“ unification of all the related provisions for mothers and their infants ”, 
which is universally aimed at, and in the institutions of the larger fcities, 
achieved to a remarkable degree. Thus, at the Leningrad Institute for 
the Protection of Motherhood and Childhood, “ there are prenatal clinics ; 
clinics at which contraceptive advice is given ; and clinics for the various 
periods of infancy and childhood, all these being coordinated with arrange- 
ments for domiciliary medical care as needed. . . . The nurses appear to 
be acquainted with every mother and child in their respective subdistricts. 
On attending a prenatal centre tht expectant mother receives a card 
whicli entitles her to (a) the right of precedence in tramcars and a sheltered 
place in them ; (b) service in shops without vvaiting in a queue ; (c) a 
supplementary food ration ; (d) lighter work in the office or shop in which 
she is employed ; and (c) . . . two months’ rest without loss of wages.” ® 
Another instance of this administrative unity is the fact tliat a usual 
adjunct of a well-organised maternity centre ts a kgal department, in 
which a qualified lawyer is always in attendance, ready to give gratuitous 
advice to any woman who s<?eks it, about her legal remedy against any 
man who has wronged her, or against the factory management which has 

^ Is there any maternity hospital in the world for public and gratuitous treatment, 
other than that at Moscow, where every woman has not only earphones provided so that 
she can listen to the music broadcast by wireless, but also a telephone by her bedside which 
permits her, free of charge, to converse with her husband and children, or with friends ? 

* Red Medicine, by Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933). pp. 175. 
178, 179. 

In London the proportion is about 10 per cent. 

The number of beds in “ somatic and Iving-in hospitals " in the cities of the USSR 
was. in 1935, officially given os 89,200 in 1913, 143,000 in 1928 and 230,000 in 1932. Those 
in rural localities were given as 49,400 in 1913, 60,000 in 1928 and 107,000 in 1932 (The, 
USSR in figures, Moscow, 1934, p. 211)., 

® Red Medicine, by Sir A, Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), pp. 176-177. 
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withheld any of her rightful privileges, or against any person who has 
injured either her children or herself. 

Of the quality of the provision thus made for maternity we may 
content ourselves with quoting the latest and most authoritative British 
and American report. “ Leaving aside the provision for abortion ” 
[presently to be considered], Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kings- 
bury sum up the extensive survey that they made in 1933 in the following 
terms : ‘‘ Our observations of soviet arrangements for the medical and 
hygienic care of mothers and their children have filled us with admiration, 
and with wonder that such good work, scientific and advanced work, 
should be imdertaken and successfully accomplished in the period wKen 
the finances of the country are at a low ebb. The maternity and child- 
welfare institutions and arrangements seen by us gave us the impression 
that they were nowhere being stinted or restricted because of financial 
stress.” 1 


Infancy 

We have still to describe the extensive provision for the care of infants, 
from birth to the entr)'' into kindergarten or elementary school, which, 
though still very far fom completely covering the whole area, is rapidly 
extending from urban to rural districts of the USSR. And here we need 
not trouble the reader with any description of how these institutions feed, 
clothe, wash, teach, train and amuse the babies. What has significance 
for us is the extent to which this service ^ is being organised as an ubiquitous 
public function ; its universal supervision by local public committees 
representing the trade unions and aU other groups of citizens, the doctors 
concerned and the district authorities ; tlie high degree of unification 
that it attains ; atfd the psychological effect of making the whole work 
not a matter of charity but a function of citizenship. 

There is first the system of “ advisory centres ” for mothers with 

' Red Medicine^ by Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), p. 177. 

^ The service of infant care in the USSR has been described, usually without adequate 
realisation of the system as a '^hole, by many recent observers. Among their books, the 
most informative and complete seem to us to be Woman in /Soviet Russia^ by Fannina W. 
Halle (German edition, 1932 ; English translation, 1933) ; esjjcdally the cliapter entitled 
“ Mother and Child ”, from which we have drawn largely. See also in corroboration the 
relevant chapters in Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines (New York, 1928) ; 
Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia, by Alio. Withrow Field (1932); 
Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by Margaret 1. Cole (1933) ; Red Virtue, by Ella 
Winter (1933) ; Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933). 

An official authority is the valuable survey entitled Protection of Motherhood and 
Childhood in the Soviet Union, by Dr. Esther Conus, chief physician of the dispensary of 
the State Research Institute for the Protectipn of Motherhood and Infancy (Moscow, 

1933, 118 pp.). A convenient survey (in Russian) will be found in the later work, The 
Protection of Motherhood and Childh^ in the Cowntry of the Soviets, by V. P. Lebedeva 
(Moscow, 1934). 

Among German sources may be noted the article by A. Dvoretzky, “ Der Sauglings- 
nnd Mutterschutz im neuen Russland ”, in Milnchener medizinische Wochenschrift (1926), 
pp. 463-464 ; and Der Schulz der russischen ^rbeiterinnen, by Vera Rappoport (Berlin, 

1934, 64 pp.), with bibliography of over 100 items. 
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infants, which are already claiming, in the cities, to be able to bring every 
mother, and especially every solitary mother, after her confinement, 
within the range of their advisory and welfare activities. In 1930 there 
are reported to have been nearly 2000 such centres al work ; and by the 
end of 1931 the number had grown to about 3000. Most of them have 
“ milk kitchens ’’ attached, where the infants’ rations of milk are distri- 
buted daily. The whole system is directed by local bodies called the 
Commission for the Betterment of Labour and the Standard of Living 
(KOTIB). This commission is formed in each place by the local soviet. 
I\!l.jaddition to the representatives of this soviet, and the medical staffs of 
the advisory centres, the commissions include men and women delegates 
from the factory committees of all the industrial plants of the district, as 
well as from every administrative or trading institution. These com- 
missions supervise not only the advisory centres, but also the creches, the 
schools and the maternity homes of the district. They have also the 
duty of “ combating the abandonment of infants ”, by keeping a watch 
on all pregnant women who have no one to help them ; and to arrange 
for the prompt admission to children’s residential homes of all children 
actually abandoned, as well as of others for whom the mothers cannot 
properly care, and who might otherwise be abandoned. The mortality in 
such children’s homes, which was formerly excessive, has been greatly 
reduced.^ But wherever possible, abandoned children arc now boarded 
out ” with carefully chosen and closely inspected families of city workers, 
by whom, in fact, they are in many cases ultimately adopted as their 
own. 

For the rural areas there are an increasing number of advisory centres 
in the sovkhosi and kolkhosi. A remarkable feature is the itinerant 
advisory centre, a system of “ flying squads ” of doctors, nurses and legal 
consultants (usually women), with one or two delegates of the commission, 
who are sent, especially in the busy time of harvest when the local 
organisations are overwhelmed with work, to villages as yet unpro\uded 
with a permanent centre. The itinerant advisers stay a month or two in 
such a village, holding exhibitions and distributing l^flets, and giving to 
all the women hygienic and medical advice and assistance, together with 
“ social and juridical consultJations ” to enable the mothers to overcome 
destitution, to discover paternity or to obtain alimony ; in addition to 
seeing that she gets^ milk for her infant, and all her other rights as a 
citizen. 

The next stage in the organisation of infancy care is the provision of 
creches in which, from two mouths old, the infant may be cared for whilst 
the mother is at work. This was one of the ideas on which Lenin most 
strongly insisted. He described the crftche, in setting free the mother 
from the burden of a constant care of the young children, and thus enabling 

^ We do Bot give the apparently satisfactory death-rates that w’ere quoted to us, as 
institutional doath-ratos are of no statisHcal value without a precise tabulation of the 
ages and length of stay all the inmates. 
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her to earn an independent livelihood, as being the “ germ cell of the 
communist society Accordingly, there has grown up in the USSR 
during the past decade a vast network of creches of different kinds. There 
are factory creches ' attached to practically all industrial enterprises, as 
well as to all offices and other places in which as many as a few scores 
of women are employed. There are, in the cities, also district creches 
for the infants of women employed in smaller establishments of all kinds. 
There are, in many cities, also evening ertehes, in connection with working 
women’s clubs and other recreational centres. A beginning has been 
made with creches at the larger railway stations, so as to <mable moth^ys 
visiting the city, or waiting for a train, to get through their shopping or 
other business, wi^out the children suffering. There are night creches 
for the convenience of mothers engaged in night work. There are now 
even special compartments on some of the long-distance trains, in which 
passenger mothers may leave their young children in charge of trained 
nurses. In the rural districts there are summer creches in all state farms 
(sovkhosi), and in an ever-increasing number of the collective farms 
(kolkhosi), as well as in all the communes. These rural summer creches 
are specially useful in combating the great mortality among young 
children in the hot weather, whilst the mothers are set free for harvest 
work. ‘‘ In the new Russia ”, we are told, “ it is impossible to imagine 
any industrial establishment, any undertaking, any kolkhos, any tractor 
station, any collective undertaking, without such a creche.” ^ In the 
industrial districts there were reported to be 33,000 beds in creches in 
1928, and by 1931 the number had grown to about 130,000. In the 
kolkhosi, there were 135,000 beds in summer creches in 1928, and no fewer 
than a million an(J a half in 1931, wliilst during 1932 and 1933 this vast 
nuifaber is said to have been doubled,^ It still (1935) continues to grow 
by leaps and bounds. And wherever there is a creche — whether or not a 
nominal charge is made to the mother for some particular service — the 

' Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle, 1933, p. 161. 

* For the RSFSR alone, the following statistics indicate a more than twtmtyfold 
growth in the provision lof creches in five years : 



1928 

1929 

19:j:i 

In Cities : 




Creches ..... 

499 


3,355 

Beds in them .... 

31,955 

39,016 

161,822 

In Rural Districts : 




Permanent creches . 

66 

313 

11,599 

Beds in them 

1,640 

7,634 

267,958 

Seasonal cr^hps 

3,704 

6,731 

109,392 

Beds in them 

100,306 

176,000 

2,7.34,804 


For the USSR the number of places in the creches was officially given in 1934 as, in 
1913, 550 regular and 10,000 seasonal ; in 1928, 59,300 regular and 197,800 seasonal ; 
and in 1932, 623,900 regular and 3,920,300 seasonal. (The USSR in Figures, Moscow, 
1934. p. 210.) 
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maintenance and care of the infant during something like one-third of 
the day, without any charge, becomes, not only a collective function but 
also a matter of collective provision. Under the Second Five-Year Plan 
the network of advisory centres, milk kitchens, creches, infants’ nurseries, 
nursery schools and kindergartens is being, year by year, made more 
nearly coextensive with the whole area of the USSR, with the corollary 
that a considerable proportion of the feeding, some part of the clothing, 
and the whole of the medical care of a great majority of all the young 
children, from birth up to the age of seven or eight, will have become a 
jniblic charge. And this without withdrawing the children from the home 
or from maternal care, and without any idea of pauperism or charity ; 
and, as it secims to us, without any more lessening of the sense of parental 
responsibility than is involved in other countries in the almost universal 
provision of free primary schooling for children of larger growth ; and, 
indeed, with actually less supersession of the domestic home than is effected 
by the British middle-class and upper-class boarding school. 


Birth Control 

With a birth-rate and a rate of increase of population both* larger 
than in any other great nation, it might have been expected that contra- 
ceptive practices would be wddely adopted in the USSR. We do not 
gather that tliis is the case. Neither the official reports nor private con- 
versations, and more convincing than either of thes(% none of the indications 
that can be drawn from the vital statistics, support the inference that 
intentional contraception is even as commonly practised in the USSR as 
in Holland or Australia, France or G*ermany, England or the United States. 
There are various reasons for this difference. There is still, we think, a 
grcat(»r dc'gree of popular ignorance on the subject than in western 
Europe. There is greater difficulty in obtaining the means. There is a 
more intense overcrowding of the dwellings. There is much less assurance, 
alike among the statesmen and scientists and among the mass of citizens, 
that any reduction in the total number of births w#uld be advantageous 
to the community, or desirable on any public grounds. And probably 
one of the results of the extensive and elaborate provision for maternity 
and infancy, which is a distinctive feature of Soviet Communism, is to 
lessen the personal'^islike of repeated maternity, which is nowadays felt 
by more women than is commonly acknowledged. 

But there is, in the USSR, no public objection to contraception, still 
less any restriction of its propaganda, or any prohibition of the sale of 
the means of contraception, or any ban upon the subject. On the con- 
trary, it is freely discussed in the cities among young and old. It is made 
the theme of instructive posters and medical advdee, especially in con- 
nection with the marriage offices, on the one hand, and with the treatment 
of venerehl diseases on the othej*. The “ points of consultation ”, the 
ambulatoria and thp clinics, are all free to give advice and instruction on 
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the subject, and they habitually take advantage of this freedom. We 
do not find that there is, in the USSR, any criticism upon this attitude of 
frankness and freedom. 


The Control of Abortion 

There remains to be described what has excited, perhaps, greater 
surprise in the western world than any other of the social experiments of 
Soviet Communism, namely, its candid recognition and sympathetic 
control of the practice of abortion. It is common knowledge that this 
practice, in spite of its danger to the individual, and its almost universQ^l 
condemnation by the churches, by the criminal law, and by public 
opinion, has been — ^apparently at all times and in all countries — exten- 
sively resorted to. We have no materials for judgment as to whether it 
was actually more prevalent in Tsarist Russia than in other European 
countries. Nor can we form any opinion upon the accuracy of the 
whispered estimates, running into hundreds of thousands, and even to a 
million, of the number of abortions during a single year in the United 
States, or in the France and Germany of the present generation. What 
is indisputable is that, in each country, there have been, and still are 
every year, literally thousands of cases in which death promptly follows 
the illegal operation — ^in Germany about 10,000 — whilst in tens of 
thousands of others serious damage results to health. Equally certain is 
it that, apart from illegal operations, a number of different abortifacients 
are, even in the England of to-day, where the practice is believed to be 
less frequent than on the Continent, commonly known, easily obtained, 
and, in fact, purchased in large quantities. It will, we think, not be 
questioned by anyone acquainted with the facts that there is hero a social 
problem of grave import and serious difficulty.^ 

After the revolution the question was forced upon the attention of the 
Soviet Government by the women themselves. We give the facts as 
stated by an able American woman who has made a special study of the 

^ Among the more recent anil more important references to this subject wo may cite 
Red Medicine, by Sir A. !^ewsholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (19.3.3). chap. xiv. and pp. 
21, 49, 176-177, 182-18.5 ; Protection of Women and Children in Soviet Russia, by A. W. 
Field (1932), chap. iv. and p. 67 ; Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933). 
pp. 139-144 ; Health Work in Soviet Russia, by A. J. Haines (1928), pp. 66-67 ; Tivelve 
Studies in Soviet Russia, edited by M. I. Cole (1933), pp. 1.53-l(i4 ; “ Medicine in Soviet 
Russia **, by Dr. Somerville Hastings, in The Medical World, Januaiy 15, 1932 ; “ Abortion 
in Russia ”, by Henry Harris, M.D., in Eugenics Review for April 1933 ; “ La Medecino 
en Russie sovi^tique ”, by Dr. Raymond Leibovici, in Enquite au pays des Soviets, in the 
illustrated journal Vu, special number for November 1931, pp. 2582-2.584. Another 
French statement will be found in the article entitled ** L*lSvolution d^lmographique et los 
r^sultats de Tavortement l^gal en U.R.S.S.”, par Fernand Roverat, Vico-pr68idont du 
Conseil Superieur de la Natality, in Le Musee social, July 1932. The latest Russian view 
is given in the relevant chapter of The Proieclion of Motherhood and Childhood in the 
C(mntry of the Soviets, by V. P. Lebedeva (Moscow, 1934), 263 pp. 

Two articles by Dr. A. Gens will bo found in the Archivfllr soziale hygiene demographic, 
” Der kunstliche Abortus als soziale und Miliou-erscheinung ”, in 1928 (pp. 554-558) ; 
and ” Die Ergebnisse einer statistischen UntersirohuDg uber die Fehlgeburten in Moskau 
im Jahie 1925 ”, in 1926-1927 (pp. 336-339). 
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subject.^ ‘‘ When the working woman became aware that she was living 
under a government which claimed that it not only believed that women 
should share equal rights with men, but would, to the best of its ability, 
,help women to become men’s equals, one of the firsh things she asked was 
the right to refuse^to give birth to children that she did not want. Because 
birth control was practically unheard of in the Russia of 1918, it was 
legalised abortion for which the women asked. The question was dis- 
cussed at great length in all places where women met together, and in the 
newspapers, as is the Russian ctistom since the October Revolution. The 
points on both sides were numerous and strong. The women were almost 
unanimous in the feeling that they could never be socially or economically 
independent so long as they had to bear continually recurring pregnancies. 
They were also very decisive in the opinion that as long as they were 
forced to bear children every time they became pregnant, they could 
never be strong enough nor have sufficient enthusiasm to bring up a family 
as they should. . . . The doctors in Russia were faced with more diffi- 
culties than were the Russian women before committing themselves as to 
the way of solving the question. As one of the doctors in the maternity 
hospital which is connected with the Institute for Protection of Mother- 
hood and Clnldhood in Moscow told me, ‘ the question is one of the most 
difficult with which any doctor, or any human for that matter, could be 
faced Waiving the moral issue, the physicians were under no illusions 
as to the harm abortion can cause, even when performed under the finest 
conditions and by the best medical experts. But we were faced with the 
undeniable fact that Russian women would continue illegal and underhand 
abortions as long as they were faced with many unwanted pregnancies. 
At that time there was, and even ^ow there is, no absolutely safe and 
harmless contraceptive. We were convinced that it was not the young 
healthy women who wanted abortion, because the Revolution had 
banished the illegitimat 'did, making marriage and cohabitation prac- 
tically synonymous ; it was the poor woman with children who was 
unable to support more, who wanted and needed relief, and we were still 
more convinced that if she did not get it from the state she would do the 
best she could for herself. It gradually grew to seem logical in the eyes 
of the medical proft'ssion tl^at the best way of fighting abortion was to 
fight it openly ; and I do not think we -took a false step when we did so, 
for we now have no^f only cut down the number of deaths due to under- 
hand abortion, but we arc also in a position to fight abortion by well- 
advised birth control.” 

The public discussion, with frequent debates among the doctors, and 
a long fight in the various legislative committees — ^strange though this 
must seem to tliose who believe that Soviet Communism works by a 
dictatorship — lasted over two years (1917-1920). When at last a decision 

^ Protectwn of Wome^n and Childrnn in Soviet Russia, by (Mrs.) Alice Withrow Field 
(1032), pp. 81-84. The teatiniony is similar of Dr. Raymond I^ibovici in EnquiU an pays 
dea Soviets, the special number of Vu, November 1031, pp. 2582-2584. 
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was arrived at by the highest legislative authority, the law was changed 
in a manner that was, and still remains, unique in all the aonals of legisla- 
tion.^ The decree of November 1920 for the RSFSR, which has since 
been copied in the other constituent republics, substituted, in the case of 
abortion, for the age-long policy of prohibition of a pfactice that could 
not be stamped out by repression, the unprecedented policy of converting 
it into a social service under strict public control. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, whilst steadily developing the service, has left the law unchanged.^ 
Abortion may only be performed by licensed surgeons in institutions of 
the nature of hospitals ; and save in very exceptional circumstances, must 
always be the result of a surgical operation, not by administration 'of 
drugs. After the operation the woman must remain in bed for three 
whole days, and must not be permitted to resume work for two weeks. 
Abortion must not be performed for a first pregnancy, unleE3 childbirth 
would seriously endanger the mother’s life. It must not be performed if 
the pregnancy has continued for more than three months. It is recom- 
mended that the operation should be performed in a state hospital 
wherever there is a seetion devoted to maternity. It is prescribed that 
abortions should be discouraged if the woman concerned has had fewer 
than three children, or if she has adequate means for supporting another 
child, or if her health would not be impaired by another pregnancy, or if 
her living conditions constitute a good environment for the childrt*n, or 
if, in general, there is no social, physical or economic reason for abortion. 

Subject to these conditions, no qualified doctor may refuse to perform 
the operation, although he remains free to discjourage it to any extent. 
In state hospitals no charge will be made to women who arc within the 
range of social insurance, or whose husbands are within the range. This 
includes all persons employed for wages or salary, without limitation of 
amount or kind of occupation ; and also all members of collective farms 
(kolkhosi) or federated manufacturing artels (incops). To other women 
the usual hospital charge, which is small, may be made. Any person 
producing abortion otherwise than under the prescribed conditions — 
whether an unlicensed mefiical practitioner, a feldsher, a babka^ a midwife 
even if qualified and licensed as such, or any other person — will be pro- 
secuted for manslaughter if death results. • 

We may now describe the service as it may be seen at work in Moscow 
or Leningrad. The woman goes first to her PointNf Consultation, the 
ambulatorium or medical station for her district, where she is entitled 
(if a wage-earner or the wife of one) to free medical advice. She gives 
the nurse in attendance particulars as to her name, address and occupa- 
tion, and those of her husband, and the matter on which she seeks advice. 
Unless the case is urgent, an appointment is fixed for her at a time con- 
venient to herself. A nurse is at once despatched to visit her home, 

^ In Sweden similar legislation is now (1935) contemplated. 

* Except for a minor amendment in 1926^ spocificially fixing three months as the 
maximum period of pregnancy at which the operation is permitted. 
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where she has a friendly conversation with the applicant, in which she 
elicits as much as possible of her history and circumstances. The visiting 
nurse then fills up a form for the doctor’s information, giving all that has 
been noted as relevant to his diagnosis and treatment. He is thus pre- 
pared for the woman on her visit at the appointed time. She will be 
received, not in any bare office, but in a pleasantly furnished consulting- 
room equal to that usual in British private practice, and fitted with every 
medical convenience. An invariable practice in the USSR is that no 
one, whether officer or patient pr friend, enters such a consulting -room, 
any more than a hospital ward, without being clothed with a white apron 
crjoverall. After examination and enquiry, if the woman definitely asks 
for an operation for abortion, the doctor always seeks to discourage her, 
unless she is very poor, having already not fewer than three children, and 
not more than twelve weeks advanced in pregnancy. He will, in any 
case, warn her that abortion is prejudicial to health ; and that there are 
ten times as many deaths from abortion, as hitherto commonly practised, 
as from childbirth. If, however, the woman insists, he may, if he is 
satisfied, give? lier an order on the state hospital, where the operation may 
be performed. If the doctor is not satisfied of the necessity of the opera- 
tion he will send an insistent woman to the hospital for examination. It 
is reported that, of the pregnant women who enter for (examination, about 
one-sixth desire an abortion ; but it is found that about one-half of these 
can be dissuaded from it. The result is tliat the number of abortions 
actually performed is a small percentage of the cases in which enquiry is 
made. When tlie operation is performed, and the three days' rest in 
bed has expired, the woman is definitely instructed to seek advice from 
her lo(;al doctor as to methods of prevention of another pregnancy ; and 
it is said that most of them who have undergone the operation are willing 
to try th(dr use. 

It remains to be said that exact statistical records are kept by the 
public; hospitals (and there arc no others in the USSR) of all operations 
for abortion ; and that the results thus shown fill foreign medical experts 
with astonishment. The surgeons employed have developed the highest 
possible skill. Tin? cases are carefully selecteS. TTie conditions under 
which the operations are performed are the very best. Consc'quently the 
results of the operation are sb uniformly good as to be almost increffible. 
Already in 1920 it said that the deaths from the operation were 0*74 
per hundred cases (fess than one per cent). “ Dr. Alexandre Roubakine 
of Moscow University informed us that of 11,000 abortions induced in 
the Moscow hospitals in 1925 not a single case proved fatal. In the same 
year, he said, there was not a single fatal case out of 2366 abortions in 
Saratov. . . . Dr. Gens informc'd us that in twelve years, legalised abor- 
tion had saved the lives of 300,000 women [as compared with the illegal 
practice which, it is assumed, would have continuedj ; and he considered 
that hygiejnists should, from this viewpoint, strongly support it. He 
added that special skill had been developed in the operation, which now 
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occupied only three to five minutes, instead of half an hour as formerly,” ^ 
Two French doctors who investigated the subject in 1932 report that, 
out of 52,412 abortions in Moscow within the year, only 2139 or less than 
4 per cent had any untoward incident whatever.® 

Meanwhile, it is Relieved that illegal operations for abortion, which 
are severely punished by the criminal courts, have, in the USSR, almost 
entirely ceased to occur. Thus the paradoxical result has been obtained 
that in the USSR, where abortion is permitted under strict control, it is 
to-day far less frequently practised than it is in Germany and France 
where it is a criminal offence ! “ In the Soviet Union,” declared Dr. 

Gens, the director of the department for abortion of the Moscow Institute 
for the Protection of Mothers and Infants, “ in spite of legalisation there 
are relatively few abortions : we are the country in which abortion is least 
'practised.''^ ® 

To complete this survey of the position of Soviet Russia with regard 
to the control of births, it must be added that whereas the annual number 
of permitted abortions in the whole of the USSR is apparently well under 
a quarter of a million ; and the practice of artificial contraception is 
believed not to be at all widespread, the annual number of births is over 
six millions, whilst the infantile mortality under one year has been halved. 
The birth-rate for the USSR is still round about 40 per thousand, which is 
more than double the figure of most European countries and the United 
States. “ A Russian woman who wishes to relinquish her social function 
of maternity, and is unwilling to fulfil her civic duty, need bring no children 
into the world. But for the most part she does it, and without the compul- 
sion to bring to birth which is still sacrosanct in Western Europe, because it 
is her will to have children, if only in/-espect of her own healthy instincts. 
Besides, the Russians are crazy about children, and the love of children 
in the people, which is still — ^in spite of technical developments, mechanisa- 
tion and Americanisation — ^in close touch with nature, and in a sense 
still in its own childhood, is an aspect of its character illustrated by many 
touching instances.” ^ 

^ Red Medicine^ by Sii^.A. Nei^sholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), p. 182. “ ‘ Years 
of scientific work we are assured by Dr. Gens, the director of the department for abort ion 
of the Moscow Institute for the Protection of Mothers and Infants, ‘ have proved that 
abortion performed in a hospital is practically never* fatal. There is one death among 
25,000 abortions. In Western Europe an average of one or two per cent die. In Germany, 
where about a million abortions are performed annually, at loai|t 10,000 women die every 
year from artifieial abortion. In the Soviet Union it would be^,000 a year if abortion 
were not legalised. But if that is the case — ^and there is no doubt of it — then 300,000 
women have been saved in Soviet Russia during the last ten years, in which a hundred 
thousand have come to grief in Germany. All comment is superfluous ’ ** ( Woman in Soviet 
Russia, by Fannina W. Halle, 1933). The article by Dr. Gens in tha 1926-1927 volume 
of Archiv fUr sozude hygiene demographie gives more detailed statistics (‘* Die Ergobnisso 
einer statistischen Untei%uchung fiber die Fehlgeburten in Moskau im Jahro 1925 *'). 

* ** £tat actuel de la mddecino anti-conccptionnolle en URSS by Dr. Hamant and 
Dr. Cuenot, in Gynecologie et Obstetrique, Octol)er 1932 ; quoted in Red Medicine by Sir A. 
Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), pp. 183-184. 

* Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina HaUe (1933), p. 144. 

* Ibid, p. 144. ' 
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A UNIVERSAL SERVICE 
Creating Health 

Many medical men of different nationalities have in the last few years 
explored the health services of the USSR.^ They have seen many 
hospitals and medical research institutes that seemed to them amazingly 
well equipped anfl competently staffed. Scarcely any of them has failed 
to expatiate on the contemporaneous existence of insanitary conditions 
reminiscent of the England of a century ago.* Equally general is their 
recognition of the inadequacy of the medical provision for the millions 
of inhabitants of the vast spaces outside the urban areas. But the uneven- 
ness of development, and the incompleteness of achievement, of a health 
service not yet twenty years old, making its way among an extremely 
heterogeneous population of 170 millions, spread over one-sixth of the 
world^s land surface, needed no journey to reveal, and calls for no further 
comment. More instructive is it to discover by what ideas the health 
service of the USSR is inspired, and towards what goal it is developing. 

The most significant and perhaps the most novel feature in the medical 
profession in the USSR is that its ideal is less that of curing individual 

^ The latest and most authoritative of descriptions in English is Red Medicine, by Sir 
Arthur Ncwsholme, K.C.B., and Br. J. A. Kingsbury (1934), 324 pp. This docs not, 
lUJwever, siipersedo the very oomplcto survey entitled Health Warh in Soviet* Russia, 
by Anna J. Haines (New York, 1928, 177 pp.), which remains the most useful introduction 
for the layman. An authoritative later summary is afforded by the volume entitled 
Health Protection in the USSR, by Dr. A. Semashko, who was People’s (.'ommissar of Health 
for the RSFSK from 1918 to 1930 (1934, 176 pp.) ; compare also his twelve articles entitled 
“ Das Gesundheitswesen in Sowjetrussland ”, in Deutsche inedizinische \V ochenschrijt 
(1924). 

Other accounts are : ‘‘ A Review of Medical Education in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. W. 
Horsley Gantt, in British Medical Jourjial, June 14, 1924 ; “ Doctors in Soviet Russia ”, 
by R. A. Reynolds, The Nation (New York)*September 24, 19.30 ; “ Russia in Reconstruc- 
tion, Population, and Birth Control ”, by L. Haden Guest, in Lajicet, December 5, 1931 ; 
” Medical and other Conditions in Soviet Russia ”, by L. F Barker, in Scientific MonJthly 
(New York), tluly 1932 ; ” Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. Somerville Hastings, in 
T'he Medical H'or/rf, January 14, 1932 ; ” Health and Social Welfare in Soviet Russia ”, 
by ‘‘ a di.stinguished doctor *' who withholds his name, in Progress, Nov.-Dee. 1932 ; and 
A Physician s Tour in Soviet Russia, by Sir James Purves-Stewart, 1932. Precise informa- 
tion as to the health services in sample rural areas is succinctly given in Village Life under 
the Soviets, by Karl Borders (1927), ” The Village Doctor ”, pp. 163-169. 

Among German reports see ” Zehn Jahr© Sowjet-Mcdizhf ”, by A. Dvoretzky, in 
MUnchener rnedizinische Wochenschrift (1928), pp. 455-456, 497-499 ; and nine articles 
entitled ” Eindriicke ciner Arztr^ise nach Russland ”, by H. Rosenhaupt, in Soziale 
Medizin, 1929. 

The articles relating to Russia in the successive annual issues of the League of Nations 
International Health Y(yrf Book contain useful surveys. 

The publications in Russian on various aspects of the problem of health, and the 
organisation of medical services, are literally innumerable. We need cite only Five Years 
of the Soviet Medical Services, 1918-23, with portrait of Dr. Semashko, 256 pp., issued by 
the Commissariat of Health, RSFSK, 1924. The success vo reports of this commissariat 
to the All-Union Congresses of Soviets describe the progress made. 

For maternity, infancy, and abortion see separate list at pp. 666 and 670. 

■ "Wo usually forget to-day how recent is the British and American devotion to baths, 
open-air living and scientific plumbing ! Equally do we ignore the terrible overcrowding 
and insanitation that prevailed alike in town and country in the England of a hundred 
years ago. Chadwick’s monumental reporte on the ” Sanitary Condition of the Labouring 
Population in Great Britain ” (1842) shoqld be referred to. 
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patients than of creating a healthy community. In comparison with the 
medical profession in the United States or Great Britain, that of the 
Soviet Union is more vividly conscious that it is engaged in the Remaking 
of Man. This is partly a result of the communist point of view, although, 
as mentioned elsewhere, only a minority of the doctors are members of 
the Communist Party. But it is doubtless due in part also to the excep- 
tionally bad state of the people with whom the soviet doctors have had 
to deal. “ The Tsarist Government ”, as Dr. Semashko has pointed out, 
‘‘ left to the soviet power a terrible heritage of insanitary conditions. 
The exceptionally bad material conditions of the working masses of town 
and country ; the police oppression which stifled all public activity ; th^ 
merciless exploitation of the workers and poorer peasants ; the lo"w 
cultural level of the population, and the consequent low sanitary culture, 
all combined to create a favourable soil for epidemic diseases . . . which 
took an annual toll of millions of lives. . . . One-fourth of all vhe diseases 
was directly due to bad economic and living conditions. . . . The rate of 
mortality among the population . . . during the last decade before the 
war . . . was 28*4 to 30 per 1000. . . . The general economic conditions 
and consequently the sanitary conditions of the population became still 
worse,, . . . The war completely undermined both the health of the 
population and the medical organisation.” ^ 

The same reason partly accounts, we think, for an equally significant 
feature of the soviet health service, that of its universality. The h(‘alth 
service of the USSR, unlike all other public health services, has never 
been principally a means of combating the most infectious diseases that 
threaten the rich as well as the poor. It was, from the start, just as 
much concerned with the ailments causing suffering only to the individuals 
immediately affected. Nor was the design merely that of dealing with 
illne.^ses that were specially prevalent, or exceptionally disabling, or 
unusually dangerous. All the imperfections that mar the. human Ixiing 
are equally within its sphere. From the start it has bcxui free from the 
historical distinction between preventive and curative treatment, which, 
especially in England, still cramps the organisation of medical services. 
Moreover, the contrbversy elsewhere raging between those who ascribe 
our physical and mental ills to “ nature ” and those who deem them the 
result of “ nurture ” seems almost irrelevant*in the USSR, where the evil 
effects of an age-long environment of terrible destructiveness are only too 
patent, whilst the boundless possibilities of changin^t, alike for parents 
and for offspring, open up an endless vista of betterment, both for the 
present sufferers and for the generations to come. The health service of 
Soviet Communism has always sought to cover the whole span of human 
life, not, indeed, excluding even the period that is antenatal. Its bene- 
ficent work has never known any limits of age or sex, of race or nationality, 
of religion or occupation, or rank or opulence. And, in marked contrast 
with such other empires as the British, the French and the Dutch, internal 
Health Protection in the USSR, by Dr. N. A. Somashko (1934), pp. 11, 12, 14, 15. 
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boundaries matter as little to the sanitarians of the USSR as other 
differences, for are not all the scores of races from ocean to ocean equally 
citizens of the Soviet Union, and equally entitled to restoration to perfect 
health ? Such being the case, there has, from thejifirst, never been any 
idea of philanthrypy or charity about the care for the sick, which, like 
every other brancli of tlie public services, is given to all the wage-earners, 
and also the poorest peasants, free of charge, and even to those with the 
means of payment for the most part equally gratuitously. 

We trace this unprecedentedly wide conception of the sphere of a 
public health service, first to the fundamental conceptions of the com- 
munism of Lenin, and, under his inspiration, to the outstanding personality 
of Dr. Nikolai Alexandrovich Semashko, who was, from 1907 to 1917, a 
medical associate of Lenin in enforced exile ; and to whom was entrusted, 
in July 1918, the organisation of the Commissariat of Health for the 
RSFSR. His aim, as he expressed it, was the actual “ socialisation ” of 
medicine ; that is, “ the taking over by the state of the responsibility of 
providing for (iveryone, at his earliest need, a free and well-qualified 
medical treatment. Only then will disappear, like a shadow before sun- 
light, aii jirivate liospitaLs and all commercial private practice. This is 
th<'. perspective of communist medicine.” ^ It is noteworthy that the 
new ministry that Dr. Semashko was called upon to organise had, in its 
title, no reference to sickness or disease, none to poverty and none to 
philanthropy. The first article of the statute of 1921, regulating the 
Commissariat of Health, expressly made it ‘‘ responsible for all matters 
involving the people’s health, and for the establishment of all regulations 
promoting it, with the aim. of improving the health standards of the nation^ 
and of abolishing all conditions prejudicial to health What the new 
department of government had to conduct was a • ampaign for the restora- 
tion of the whole population to health, not specifically for the treatment 
of disease ; and for raising to a higher level the health of all, not merely 
that of the persons actually stricken down by illness. Dr. Semashko saw 
his main task as the (jonstruction, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land, of a comprchensive,and united health service based on all prac- 
ticabki prophylactic measures ; on the promptest discovery and diagnosis 
of any person falling below •a prescribed standard of physical and mental 
fitness ; on the establishment of extensive research in every department 
of medical sciencoff^ on the provision, in genuine accessibility, of the 
wisest treatment not only for the doctor’s patients but for the entire 
popuhition at all ages, in whom positive health,” had to be “ created 
We have automatically put these four branches of a complete health 
service in the order in which we think that an up-to-date and enlightened 

^ The. Foundations of Soviet Medicine, by Dr. N. A. Semashko (Moscow, 1926, in 
Russian) ; qiiolcul in Health H'orA* in Soviet Russia, by Anna ,J. Haines (New York, 1928), 
p. 15. See also Health Protection in the USSR, by N. A. Semashko (1934, 176 pp.) ; and 
his series of* twelve articles, “ Das Gesundheitswesen in Sowjetrussland ”, in DeuUchs 
medizinische Wochenschrift (1924). • 

* Article I. of decrej of Sovnarkom of the RSFSR, 1921. 
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British or American medical expert would place them. But what is 
significant — ^and all of a piece with the revolutionary transformation of 
ideas characteristic of Soviet Communism — ^is that, in Dr. Semashko’s 
mind, and in the impress that during more than a decade his powerful 
personality placed on the health service that he created,,. the order of these 
four branches is reversed. The last is placed first. “ The goal of Soviet 
medicine,” he declared, ‘‘ the reason it works not only for the healing 
but for the prevention of ill-health, is to create the positive health of the 
population.^* ^ It is needless to say that* not all Dr. Semashko’s energy 
and tact, for which he acquired a great reputation, and not even the 
constant support that Lenin, so long as he lived, constantly afforded to 
his work, could immediately cover so vast an area as the USSR with 
anything like the complete service at which the Commissariat of Health 
aimed. Nor could he, in the first quinquennium, obtain funds sufficient 
to create the great staff, and build and equip all the institutions, general 
or special, that the service required. What seems to us remarkable, in 
the eighteen years’ records of this, in mere magnitude the greatest health 
administration in the world, is it continuous progress, year after year, in 
every branch of its work, and the ever-growing financial resources which 
it has’been able to command, in a period in which nearly all other health 
departments in the world have been cut down. 

For the first three years after his appointment, in the midst of war and 
famine. Dr. Semashko could do little more than make a start with what- 
ever was most urgently needed ; plan for the future ; and meanwhile 
attend, very imperfectly, to the Red Army, to the victims of the epidemics 
that followed the war, and to famine relief. But from 1921 onward, the 
work of the commissariat, in all its mam lines, began a rapid development. 
“ All doctors, feldshers,* nurses and pharmacists’”, it is reported, 
“ became civil servants, and all hospitals, sanatoria and drug stores 
became state institutions ; unified schemes of medical work appropriate 
to rural conditions, as well as others for town and cities, were drawn up 
and fitted into the general plan of volost, uyezd and gubernia.^ A stan- 
dardisation of duty end eff salaries, based i)n professional responsibility 
and local economic conditions, was worked out, to be applied throughout 
the country ; programmes of child-welfare work and campaigns against 
venereal disease and tuberculosis were prepared on a nation-wide scale ; 
central institutes were established for research anfj\eaching in various 
branches of medical science, to which provincial doctors could come for 

1 Foundations of Soviet Medicine, by Dr. Semashko (1926, in Russian). 

* The feldsher originally came from the army, where ho had received his training 
as surgeon’s assistant, but the zemstvo finally established schools for the production of 
this half-baked medico, which assured him a little more systemiaod training than ho had 
received in the army ” ( Village Life under the, Soviets, by Karl Borders, 1927, p. 163). 

Down to 1921 the feldsher was often, over areas of hundreds of square miles, the only 
source of medical aid. We can hardly count, in this connection, the efforts of the babka. 
(“ The babka is the ancient village herb- woman, known to all lands at some stage of their 
history, and particularly sought as a midwife.” ••Ibid. p. 164.) 

* Now selosbviet, rayon and oblast. , 
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postgraduate study*; the wholesale preparation of drugs and the purchase 
of those produced abroad was carried on as a state business, without the 
cost incident to private production and advertisement.’* ^ 

$ 

How the Health Service is Administered 

The nation-wide army engaged in this campaign for creating positive 
health, now (1935) approaching half a million of all ranks, is not, as might 
easily be imagined, wholly centitilised. There is, in fact, no commissariat 
of health for the USSR. Not only each of the seven constituent republics, 
6r*rather nine, including the three members of the Transcaucasian Federa- 
tion — but also each of the fifteen autonomous republics within tliese nine 
— has its own commissariat of health, working under its own sovnarkom. 
Each makes, by its own legislature, and administers by its own officials, 
its own sanitary laws and regulations. But, by Lenin’s foresight, the 
RSFSR was first in the field, and has remained pre-eminent, both in 
activity and efficiency ; whilst its relative magnitude has enabled it con- 
tinuously to lead the way in developments which are universally followed.^ 
If we desc ribc the organisation in the RSFSR, w'hich contains a large 
part of the backward regions, as well as the most advanced, it may be 
taken as typical of the other parts of USSR. 

The People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR is not, within his 
own sphere, evcji so much of an autocrat as the minister at the head of 
the health department of some of the countries of western Europe. Down 
to 1934 his immediate assistants constituted a collegium with vrhom he 
was bound to take counsel on all issues of lasting importance, and before 
coming to any important decision *not called for by actual emergency. 
On this collegium there sat the Assistant Commissar (wffio in 1928 was also 
the President of the Red Cross organisation for the USSR and head of 
the separate health department for the defence forces) ; the president of 
the medical workers’ trade union ; the head of tlie finance bureau of the 
commissariat ; and a representative of the peasants. Moreover, this 
collegium habitually calkni into council particidar e^fperts specially quali- 
fied to advise upon the issues under discussion, whether they were heads 
of dcpartimmts or institutions, or scientific experts or representatives of 

^ Health Work in Sovifk Russia , hy Anna J. HaincB (1928), p. 26. 

* So much is this tliO case in practice that, in the summary of health services which 
Dr. Semashko had to condense' into 176 pages {Health Protection in the CS^^Rf 1934), he 
treats the constitutionally indejiendent health services of the couple of dozen constituent 
and autonomous republics explicitly as “ those of subordinate authorities This is 
probably justified by the fact that the 192,3 fundamental law of the I^SSR gives to the 
federal organs the right to “ draw up common regulations in the sphere of health ”. The 
People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR is the principal adviser, wit inn this sphere, 
of the federal authorities. “ Of more practical importance than formal laws in coordinating 
the health activities of the different parts of the country,” it is well observed, “ are the 
frequent congresses on many phases of public health work. These congresses are usually 
held in univortity towns irrespective of their political or geographical situation, and are 
attended by doctors and other medical workers from all parts of Russia ” {HeaUh Work 
in Soviet Russia, by Anya J. Haines, New York, 1928, p. 58). 
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other commissariats or of trade unions. A standing committee of the 
collegium was the planning commission, which worked out in detail the 
suggestions or decisions and submitted them, in the form of a Five-Year 
Plan, for the final approval of the collegium, before the plan was approved 
by the Commissar, and communicated to the State Planning Commission. 

In 1934, as we have elsewhere described, the collcgiums of the various 
commissariats were all abolished on a general reorganisation of ministerial 
departments. In the Commissariat of Health full provision was made for 
the continuance of the practice of expeft consultation before important 
ministerial decisions of policy. In particular, the Commissar continued 
to be made aware of the latest conclusions of medical science, and kept 
in the closest touch with the best scientific experts that the USSR could 
supply. Down to 1934 there had been, parallel with the collegium but 
without its ministerial responsibilities, a Supreme Medical Council, 
described as a group of “ about thirty specialists in various branches of 
medical science, who must give their expert advice regarding the scientific 
foundation for all the health regulations drafted by the commissariat. 
Almost all of the members of this council arc directors of the various state 
scientific institutes, and have back of their decisions the results of research 
in thd best laboratories of the country. They may invite to the council 
meetings any person whose services they may consider necessary for thcj 
better understanding of the matter in hand. Besides its advisory func- 
tions the council is authorised to call congresses of medical workers, to 
institute debates and discussions, and to appoint commissions to study 
any phase of health.” ^ 

This consultative medical council has now (1934) been enlarged up to 
seventy persons, who are invited to serve by the People’s Commissar, 
usually on the recommendation of the council itself. They include, in 
addition to the principal heads of departments of the RSFSR Commissariat 
of Health, and those of the autonomous republics, krais and oblasts of 
the RSFSR, the leading doctors at the head of medical research institutes 
and hospitals and representatives of learned societies, and — be it rioted — 
also of the trade unions c^oncerned. This council meets regularly every 
few months to discuss the most important problems arising in the work 
of the commissariat. » 

The work of the Commissariat of Health of the RSFSR is divided 
among a dozen departments, many of them subdivided into three to cught 
bureaux, making in all over thirty separate branches. A summarised 
list will serve to indicate the width of range of the administration. There 
are departments for organisation and administration, including personnel, 
coordination, central library, statistics, foreign information, etc. ; for 
therapeutic institutions, including hospitals, out-patient departments, 
sanatoria, medical aid to insured persons, etc. ; for epidemiology, covering 
the campaigns against infectious diseases, including tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, epidemics, etc. ; for hygienic pducation, and therapeutic mech- 

^ HeaUh Work in Soviet RuseicL, by Anna J. Hainos, New Yqrk, 1928, pp. 46-47. 
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anics ; for protection of motherhood and infancy, including maternity 
homes, creches, consultations, etc. ; for protection of children’s health 
from 3 to 18 ; for pharmacies and supply of drugs ; for health work along 
routes of travel by waterways (river, canal, lake and harbour), with its 
own regional centres independent of the local authorities (although its 
local representatives usually sit upon the local soviets) ; fo]> state sanita- 
tion inspection, including food, industry, housing, schools, transport and 
health resorts ; for medical education ; for medical research institutes ; 
for convalescent and holiday honjes ; and for finance, including the capital 
construction of medical institutions, and the book-keeping and prepara- 
tion of the estimates, together with* control and audit of all expenditure.^ 
<• 

Provision for Health in the Budget of the USSR 

The financial arrangements of the soviet health service are, in one 
sense, simple, for the whole of the expenditure, and also the revenues 
connected with health administration, of all the nine commissariats of 
health of the constituent republics are ultimately included in the com- 
bined hndjud of the USSR, as are those of the commissariats of health of 
the fifteen auiunomous republics ; and thus they all form part of the 
finances of the Soviet Union. But since 1922 the cost of most of the 
hospitals and other institutions, together with the salaries and expenses 
of the local meduMl staffs, are included, in the first instance, in the various 
local budgets, which liave to be made to balance. Their cost is thus met, 
to begin with, from the charges and taxes locally leried, together with the 
locally collect('d social iasuraiu^e contributions and other special funds. 
At least 75 per cent of the whole expipnditure on health is thus met. The 
Commissariat of Health for the RSFSR finds the cost of the “ flying 
squad ” despatched to cope with serious local outbreaks of disease ; of 
the laboratories jireparing vaccines and sera, as well as of certain research 
laboratories ; of institutions maintained as models in each branch of the 
work ; of ])articular hos[)itals of non-local character, such as those for 
cripph'd soldiers, psychiatric patients, sufferers from leprosy, etc. ; of 
medicines procured from abroad ; and of the staff of medical experts 
retained for service in criminal investigations and the courts of justice. 
The commissariats of health* in the other republics have similar though 
smaller services to maintain. 


The Staffing of the Service 

The special point of interest in the health service of the USSR is the 
fixed determination of the soviet authorities, without too narrowly count- 

1 It may l)c noWd that the department concerned with health work among the various 
branches of l<ho defence forces has been transferred to the Commissariat' of Defence. That 
for health work*along routes of travel is confined to watem-ays, health work on the rail, 
ways being under the Commissariat of Means of Communication. 
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iag the cost, to provide the whole country, and not the cities only, with a 
medical staff numerically adequate to the need, however great that may 
prove to be, and however difficult the task of recruiting. Tsarist Russia, 
within the present frontiers of the USSR, had fewer than 13,000 qualified 
doctors, or less than one pei 7000 of the whole population ; and this, in 
the rural areas, meant less than one per 21,000.^ &v)viet Communism 
has had in mind a standard ever3rwhere of something like one for each 
thousand. Naturally this has not yet been attained. Since the end of 
the civil war the number of medical practitioners, nurses and other officers, 
two-thirds of them women, has been increasing year by year. By the 
tenth anniversary of Dr. Semashko’s entrance into office the total bad 
doubled. In 1928 the qualified medical practitioners stood at one to 4000 
of the population. By the middle of 1935, whilst the total staff had risen to 
three times the figure of 1918, the qualified medical practitioner’s through- 
out the whole USSR had been multiplied seven times, and had become 
one to every 2000 of the population.^ Unfortunately there is manifested 
among the doctors the same attraction to the cities as among the popula- 
tion at large, and the annual increase in their numbers was, for some time, 
not many more than were immediately absorbed in manning the institutions 
and special services, notably those in connection with the factories and 
schools, actually started in the rapidly growing urban areas. But each 
year the number of men and women completing their five years’ course 
for qualification as medical practitioners increases ; and this now enables 
an ever larger contingent to be annually assigned to the villages. As is 
usual in the USSR for all occupations, the maximum number of candidates 
admitted to each of the medical colleges for training is necessarily decided 
by the government, actually by the Clouncil of Labour and D(ifence (STO), 
if only because eacli involves a subvention from public funds. In the 
absence of parental fortunes there was no way of creating anything like 
enough additional doctors ; and moreover, no other way of making the 
training effectively open to all suitable persons, than providing every one 
who was chosen, not only with free tuition, but also with an annual 
stipend or scholarship varying with his means, so as to ensure at least 
sufficient for maintenance. Candidates for training, who may be of any 
age, are nominated by all sorts of bodies, mostly by trade union and 
school committees, though individual applications are not excluded. “ On 
these applications ”, to take the instance of the medical school of Rostov, 
the local soviet first sits, and their recommendafions come before a 
commission consisting of a representative of (1) the administrative medical 

^ ** According to available statistics ior 1912 there was one graduate physicain for 
' every 21,900 of the village population of all Russia ** ( Villagt Life under the Soviets, by 
Karl Borders, 1927, p. 163). 

* “ In that part of Russia now included in the RSFSR there wore, in 1913, 12,677 
doctors ” (Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, 1928, p. 94). 

In 1931, according to Dr. Roubakine, the total number of physicians [in the USSR] 
was about 76,000 '* (Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme, K.C.B., and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury, 
1934, p. 219). In the middle of 1935 the estixdated number exceeded 80,000. 
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faculty ; (2) the professorial staff ; (3) the trade unions ; and (4) the 
student workers.” Admittedly, young men and women actually engaged 
in manual work in industry or agriculture still enjoy some preference, 
and the more so if they are also of proletarian parentage. But there is 
now no exclusion of sons and daughters of the intelligentisa, especially if, 
as is usually the jcase, they have been temporarily engaged in manual 
labour. Other things being equal, those more advanced in education 
stand a better chance of admission than those with only elementary 
schooling. The mixed commission rejects candidates who are plainly 
unfitted for the training or for the occupation, but is naturally concerned 
to enrol the full number permitted. 

’ The training for the medical practitioner in the USSR combines, from 
the first an unusual amount of practical work with theoretic teaching. 

“ In his first year he must assist in minor medical and surgical work, 
including cleaning up after the work is finished. In his second year the 
medical student has to help in actual nursing ; and in his next three years 
the student likewise engages in practical medical work at various hospitals, 
polyclinics and ambulatoria, while continuing his scientific training. 
When qualified, the doctor is offered a post at once. He may have 
specialised from the end of his third year, though this is a debatable 
policy. He is required to be fairly competent in all branches of mecficine, 
as he may have to practise alone in a country district. ... A recent 
regulation has made the conditions . . . more stringent.” ^ Something 
like 9000 new students are now admitted annually to the sixty-two insti- 
tutions in the USSR giving medical training, which have, in the aggregate, 
nearly 50,000 men and w’oraen students. There were only six such 
institutions in 1912. There were then no medical research institutions, 
whilst in 1935 there are a couple of hundred. It looks as if it may be 
nearly another decade before the far-flung million from the Baltic to the 
Pacific, from the Arctic Ocean to the mountains of Central Asia, can be 
all supplied with a fully qualified doctor for each 250 families. Yet this 
is the goal at which the Soviet Government steadfastly aims, and for 
which it persistently plans. 

The reader will ask about the quality of rtie taiining thus supplied 
wholesale, and about the efficiency of the gigantic health service so 
created. Tsarist R ussia, whilst it had relatively few doctors, and generally 
neglected nine-tenths of the population, gave the nobility and the wealthy 
a medical attendancifc fliat was, by contemporary standards, fiiirly efficient. 
It produced also a certain number of men of outstanding genius, such as 
Mechnikov, Speransky and Pavlov, who gained international reputation 
in various branches of medical science. It is difficult to measure against 
this a medical profession which, under Soviet Communism, grapples with • 
a different task. It is almost too freely admitted to-day by the older 
doctors that the average of medical attainments throughout the profession, 

^ Red Mwiicine, by Sir A. Newsholme and Dr. J.«A. Kingsbury, 1934, p. 213. 

* p. 214. 
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and especially the average schooling of the medical student, are below 
the pre-war level. On the other hand, there is said*to be a change for 
the better in the spirit in which the work is generally done, notably as 
regards enthusiasm in practice and scientific research, and in the almost 
universal desire “ to improve one’s qualifications Every country 
practitioner now gets six months’ “ study leave ” on fqjl pay every three 
years, an opportunity not generally provided in any other country, and 
one which the soviet doctor eagerly embraces. ‘‘ Even now ”, in the latest 
and most authoritative judgment, “ it is indubitable that, although the 
average individual standard of medical students of to-day is lower than 
that of the fewer students in pre-revolution times, the aggregate quantity, 
as well as the quality, of medical aid available for the mass of the people 
is being enormously increased and improved.” ^ 


Hospitals 

It is characteristic that increased and improved provision for the sick 
does not exclusively or predominantly take the form — in Great Britain 
and the United States the favourite form alike of benevolent donors and 
of progressive municipal councillors — of a multiplication of hospitals. 
Indeed, so serious and widespread was the destruction caused by the six 
years of warfare and the famine of 1921, that there were in the USSII, 
until 1924, actually fewer hospitals regularly accepting in-patients for 
treatment of specific diseases than there had been before the war.^ In 
this, as in other matters, it took something like seven years (^veii to get 
up to the level of 1914. But during the past decade the advance has been 

^ Red Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme an^ Dr. J. A. Kingsbury, 1934, p. 212. 

It should be stated that the hours of work of the’ doctor in the USSIi arc restrict'd to 
a maximum of six per day ; with annual vacations on fuU pay, in addition, for tlioso 
practising in rural areas, to the “ study leave ” already mentioned. Many of thorn in the 
cities hold two appointments and draw tw'o salaries. Others employ their leisure in 
scientific research. Private practice is not forbidden, but only a small proportion — chiefly 
some of the elder men in the larger cities — enjoy any appreciable income from this source. 
There appears to be also a tiny handful who hold no salaried appointments, but divide 
their time between private patipnts and research. 

Students, on obtaining their qualification, are immediately appointed to posts, by the 
Commissariat of Health, very largely for an initial term of three years, to a rural district, 
from which they may be promoted after a few yeary* service. It may be added that 
medical men who are members of the Communist Party (including candidates for member- 
ship and Comsomols) may be, at any time,* required by the 'i^arty authorities to accept 
appointment anywhere, in accordance with their pledge of obedience. This may be largely 
the reason why only a minority of them become Party members, although an additional 
reason for not joining is their feeling that the considerable amount of voluntary “ social 
work ” expected from members may be, as they say, inconsistent with their duties to their 
patients. 

* It is only fair to remember that the later decades of tsardom had seen some improve- 
ment in hospital provision.* The sanitary and other reforms of the zemstvos, in the genera- 
tion preceding the Great War, are nowadays seldom adequately realised. “ All the public 
health work done was inaugurated by the Zemstvo and maintained by that semi-social, 
semi-political organisation. From 1872 to 1911 they had increased the expenditure for 
public health from two to forty-eight million roubles annually. ... A network of very 
creditable hospitals had been spread over the cf^untry, stationed in most of the provincial 
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great. By the end q;f 1934 the number of hospitals, i>roperly so called, 
in the cities of the RSFSR had more than doubled, the total for the 
RSFSR being now (1935) between five and six thousand. In the other 
constituent republics, including especially those inhabited by the more 
backward races, the increase in hospital provision durAig the past decade 
has been, relatively <to the population, even greater than in the RSFSR. 
Since 1917 the total number of hospital beds in the USSR has been 
trebled. The great hospitals in the principal cities are among the largest 
in the world. “ During our visit writes Dr. Somerville Hastings, “ we 
were taken over two large general hospitals, each with approximately 
2000, beds, the Metchnikov at Leningrad and the Botkin at Moscow. 
Both were well-built, well-equipped modern hospitals, and in each case, 
PS far as we could see, the standard of work was high.” ^ It 'is, how ever, 
not for general hospitals that the health service under Soviet Communism 
can claim particular distinction, so much as in the relation that these bear 
to the research institutes on the one hand, and to the more specialised 
institutions and the remaind(*r of the health organisation on the other ; 
and to the measures taken for the promoticai of more perfect health among 
the larger part of the whole poi)iilation wdio are not yet patients. 

# 

Medical Centres 

Th(i question may be asked, how, in the vast population of the USSR, 
does the individual find the medical aid that the Commissariat of Health 
provides for his ]>articuiar benefit t True to the primiple of multi- 
formity, soviet arrangements alknv of no siiigh‘ answer to such a question. 

The highest degree of organisation is naturally found in the largest 
cities. “ In Moscow and Leningrad'*”, as a medical observer reports, 
‘‘ the population is divided for medical purposes into units of between 
4(),()0() and 80,000 peo])le ; and all the health activities of each of these 
units are (or will be as soon as possible) centriMl around what is described 
as a prophylactorium. Each unit ... is divided again into groups of 
2000 or 3000 persons, and in medical charge of each of these groups are 
two or three doctors and one or more nurses or hecilth^fisitors. In Lenin- 
grad one doctor deals wfith the adults and one with the children, but in 
Moscow, the work is further subdivided so that one doctor attends to the 
mothers and children under 3, one to those between 3 and 10, and one to 
the remainder. In p4^tion to these clinicians, there are also sanitary 
officers, who deal wfith factory hygiene as well as sanitation. The members 
of the clinical staff see their patients in their homes if necessary ; but 

towns and district centres, and even in many of the .smaller villages. But by far the greater 
part of the population of Russia in need of medical attendance never came in touch with 
a physician at all” {Village Life under the SorieiJt, by Karl Borders, p. 163). 

The number of hospital beds was ollieially jziven in 1934 for the whole USSR as 179,300 
in 1913, 317,100 in 1928 and 620,900 in 1932. {The. USSR in Figures. Moscow, 1934, 

p. 208.) 

^ ** Mbdicine iff Soviet Russia ”, by* Dr. SoinerviUc Hastings, in The Medical World, 
January 16, 1932. 
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well enough they come to the health centre (prophylactorium).^ We were 
shown over one of these centres in Leningrad, and told that 2000 patients 
were seen there every day, all by appointment. . . . Where it is necessary 
for a patient to see a specialist an appointment is made and the district 
nurse goes with hem, first collecting his personal and family medical 
history sheets. The specialists see their patients 19 . the health centre 
(prophylactorium), and the medical records are retained and filed there 
also. . . . But the function of the Russian health centre is not only to 
deal with declared disease. It is in the true sense a prophylactorium. 
In it is a large hall in which lectures are* given on health subjects. On its 
walls are posters and diagrams concerning health matters. . . . There 
are also wall cases containing samples of the proper food, clothing and even 
toys of children of various ages. In the prophylactorium is the birth 
control clinic, with, of course, samples of the apparatus required ; and a 
lawyer attends at stated intervals to give advice, especially to women 
concerning their rights and those of their children. At the prophylac- 
torium the bottles of milk — unfortunately sterilised as a rule [that is to 
say, not pasteurised] — are given out two or three times a day to parents 
of all children under four ; and a psycho-technical examination [is] made 
of children when they leave school to determine what vocations they are 
most suited for.’’ * 

The high degree of organisation of all the various agencies in the 
soviet health service is emphasised in a description by an American 
specialist. “ The medical profession in Moscow ”, writes Dr. Frankwood 
E. Williams,® “ can be taken as an example of the type that is being 
worked out in all parts of Russia, though still far from being realised 
throughout the country. Moscow is divided into fourteen districts. Each 
district is covered with a network of community climes, leading usually 
from a central district clinic, through neighbourhood clinics, to the 
factories, the schools and other institutions within the district. Lines in 
the other direction lead from the central clinic to the hospitals, general and 
special, located in Moscow, and its environs. Passage up and down these 
lines is easy. The organisation functions as a whole, not as a loosely jointed 
series of clinics and^Mspitals, each jealous and ambitious, but ‘ cooperative 

^ In some places the present writers were informq^ that a simple rule as to attendance 
existed. If the person seeking medical aid is physically able to walk to the doctor, he is 
expected to do so, provided that his temperature is not not^ably above normal. But if 
^ lie “ has a temperature ” ho is entitled, and expected, to notify the doctor, who must 
promptly visit him. 

^ “ Medicine in Soviet Russia ”, by Dr. Somerville Hastings, p. 7. This generalised 

account does not sufficiently stress the fact that the consultations of women and children 
include both periodical inspection of those who are well as well as preventative and 
curative treatment of those who are ill. Also that, whilst the therapist and paediatrist 
play the principal part, it is they who call in the gynaecologist and other specialists, thus 
ensuring an all-round sepice, in combination with the most advanced medical technical 
equipment, 

* *' Russia, a Nation of Adolescents ”, by Frankwood E. Williams, in Survey Oraphic, 
New York, for April 1032 ; largely reproduced in his book How Soviet Ruaepi Fights 
Neurosis (1035). # 
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An individual can be passed efiEectively through the entire chain from 
factory, home, school, to tiospital if that is necessary ; or his case can be 
attended to at various points in the chain if that is all that is required. 
The aim is efficient and prompt treatment of anyone who is ill, to the full 
extent of his need ; the restoration of the ii|dividiifti,rs effectiveness as 
quickly as can be •done with safety ; the teaching of hygiene and the 
prevention of illness. 

“ The central clinic in each district is a large organisation not only 
for general medicine but for the handling of special problems. The 
neighbourhood clinic is naturally smaller, and devoted to general medicine 
and the specialities most likely to be needed. From all clinics both 
general clinicians and specialists are ‘ on call ’ to visit the sick in the 
homes. In addition to psychiatrists daily ‘ on call ’ at the clinics, there 
are two psychiatrists ‘ on call ’ during the night. 

“ The vrork and plan of the Ordintea Street General Prophylactic 
Dispensary, [and that] in tlie name of Prof. Rein, in the Lenin District of 
Moscow, are good examples of community clinic organisation and plan- 
ning. In this district there are 60 neighbourhood clinics. In 1927-1928, 
when tlie clinic was organised, there were 33. They were increased to 
38 in 1929, to 47 in 1930 ; and the plan calls for a further increase inJ932 
to 70, and in 1933 to 80. In 1929 there were 80 general physicians visiting 
in the homes from this clinic ; in 1930, 100 ; 1931, 130 ; the plan calls 
for aq^ increase to 100 during 1932-1933. In 1929-1930 the pediatricians 
on the staff were increased to 31 . . . in 1931 to 36. The plan calls for 
42 in 1932, and 46 in 1933. In 1933 the staff is to consist of more than 
236 physicians, 160 general, 46 pediatricians, 20 tuberculosis specialists for 
adults, and 10 for children, with tlie a/ldition of nose and throat specialists, 
and so on. . . . The plan for this district calls for a medical unit for each 
factory employing 400 or more workers ; for smaller factories a nurse, 
first-aid unit.” 

But extensive organisation of this kind, and elaborate institutions with 
any amount of equipment, often fail to carry conviction to the sceptical 
of the actual working of the machine. We cjui realise it better by the 
artless testimony of an English workman engagecf’on constructing the 
new underground railway at Moscow, who had, as he thought, merely a 
bad cold. “ I wish ”, he ^ites, “ to describe what happened a few 
months ago when I liAti a bad cold and went to the Metrostroi Medical 
Station (I am working on the construction of the subway). ... A few 
questions and I was given the number of the doctor’s room. A few 
minutes’ wait, during which I had time to observe the medical propaganda 
charts and models in the hall, and my name was called. ‘ A cold,’ the 
dot^tor said. ‘ Let me examine your throat ; now your nostrils, and your 
ears.’ I discovered thaf I had a slight nasal catarrh, and some foreign 
matter in my ears. After a syringeing I could hear ever so much better. 
Then I got two prescriptions, one for my nose, and the other for my 
throat. Shtf also said she had better examine my lungs ; I laughed, but 
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realised how thorough the soviet d!octor was. After giving me an O.K. 
she sent me to the dentist. I have not had SI toothache for years, but 
nevertheless she insisted it would be better. Then I got one tooth 
stopped and two pulled out. The extraction was the most painless I have 
experienced. When the gums^were set I was warned I would have to go 
back and get fitted for a let of false teeth. This wovld be given free, as 
is also the medicine. I left the clinic with my prescriptions, and a great 
respect for the soviet doctors and the system.” ^ 

In smaller cities, whilst there may be one or more highly organised 
prophylactoria on the model of those at*Moscow and Leningrad, these are 
usually not used for the ordinary consultations, which take place within 
stated hours, at the smaller public offices known as points of consultation 
or ambulatoria, provided for the doctor in charge of each unit of popula- 
tion in the locality concerned. 


Health Centres in Faefories 

The term “ health centre ” is used in the USSR for only one kind 
among the many to which it is applied in America and Great Britain. 
But that kind is one in which the USSR has gone far ahead of evc*ry other 
couAtry. This is the medical unit established inside tiie factory or 
industrial plant, exclusively for the service of the operatives of the 
establishment and their families. It is primarily a “ first-aid ” centre, as 
known in England and the United States, for immediate treatment^ which 
cannot be postponed. But in any but the smallest undertakings, it 
develops into much more highly organised institutions. In establishments 
having fewer than 1000 operatives, the h(*alth centre may be little more 
than a “ first-aid ” post, in immediate communication with the district 
hospital. In factories and plants counting between 1000 and 0000 
operatives, there will be various “ first-aid ” posts, with a “ polycliniquc ” 
with several qualified doctors in attendance, dealing with a constant 
stream of out-patients. In larger establish raemts with between 0000 and 
10,000 employees there will be several such departments, witli specialists 
in attendance on certain cKiys, In undertakings exceeding 10,000 workers, 
the medical organisation will include scores of “ first-aid ” posts, various 
“ polycliniques ”, and sometimes more than 100 qualified doctors, with 
all sorts of specialists in periodical attendance, ^nd extensive medieval 
equipment, sometimes superior to that of the local district hospital. Thus, 
in the immense Stalingrad tractor works, with over 40,000 operatives, tht 
present writers found, in 19.32, the principal medical officer in charge of a 
staff of no fewer than 110 qualified doctors (four-fifths of them women), 
together with 135 more or less trained women nurses. They took as theii 
sphere the daily health of a population of workers and their families, 
numbering between 70,000 and 80,000 persons. The well-equipped 
premises of this factory health centre w.ere adequate to the daily average 
1 Moscow Daily News, ^February 21, 1934. 
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of some 2500 visits. •It conj&ned itself to “ out-patient practice ”, sending 
cases requiring institutional treatment, including all confinements, to the 
hospital of the city of Stalingrad. But the treatment of thc^e 2500 daily 
applicants went far beyond the “ bottle of medicine ” that was supplied 
where necessary. The centre itself gave, gratuitously, many forms of 
treatment, including, for instance, radiant heat-therapy, psycho-therapy, 
mud-baths, and special baths for rheumatism in sand brought from the 
Caucasus, along with home nursing and various applications of massage. 
The arrangements for special diets for patients were elaborate. The 
immense restaurant of the factory provided daily six different invalid 
diets in separate dining-rooms, for which the patients presented the 
doctor’s orders. For the infants between two months and three years old 
there were six separate creches in aj many houses, admitting children in 
shifts corresponding with the factory hours for women operatives. But 
children could, by arrangement, be left for the whole day so as to permit 
the mother to go shopping in the city, or to complete some task of work 
at home. The children w'orc divided among diffenmt rooms according to 
age, there being about one attendant to every ten (diildren present. 


Rural Comiiltafion Points 

Outside the cities, apart from the scattered factories wdth their own 
extensive workers’ settlements, the medical arrangements ar(> necessarily 
less elaborate. Each doctor, or small group of doctors, has an extensive 
district to cover, mostly with makeshift premises, incomplete equipment 
and scanty means of locomotion of every degree of inadi^quacy in different 
districts. The level from which Dr.» Semashko started was appallingly 
low. “ In many districts the proportion of physicians to inhabitants was 
one to forty thousand. It was no uncommon casf^ for a man with a 
broken leg to have to drive two days to reach a doctor to set it.” ^ But 
even for the rural areas a comprehensive plan was ])romptly drawn up ; 
and this is being, year by year, ever more adequately carried out. Already 
in 1927 a careful observer of the life of the village'^ could report that 
“ The medical plans of tin* country supply free service to all regularly 
employed workers and peasapj^s. To this end every village centre of con- 
siderable size, ox at least every township centn*, has its public health 
clinic. In most easels ifliese clinics are housed in former peasant houses 
remodelled to meet the needs of the work. . . . Particularly on market 
days the ante-rooms arc crowded with all manner of bandaged and stricken 
humanity. We found the chief clinic receiving seventy patients a day in 
the summer season. ... In the winter this number is doubled.” ^ 

We get a glimpse of the rural health administration from the doctoj s 
point of view, in a record of the converj|ation of an English observer, who 
penetrated into the province of Vladimir as early as 1920. “ With the 

1 Heglth Work in Soviet Rusain^hy Anna J. Haines (1928), p. 10. 

* Village Life under the Soviets, by Karl Borders (1927), p. 165. 
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medical staff of the department of health [of the province of Vladimir, 
Mr. Brailsford reports], I had a memorable talk. Only one doctor in the 
whole province was a communist [meaning a Party member], and he was 
not in a responsible position. On the other hand, not a single doctor had 
fled in the general 6xodus of the wealthy class. Every man and woman 
had stuck to his post. . . . All medical service is free, and the doctors 
live^ like any other workers of the highest category. . . . There was a 
shortage of every sort of drug, disinfectant and instrument. . . . None 
the less the department of health had gone to work with courage, intelli- 
gence and the Russian talent for improvisation. It had set up fifty 
delousing and disinfecting stations against typhus ; and there was, in 
consequence, no epidemic last winter [1919]. It had got typhoid down 
below the pre-war average. It had opened four new sanatoria for tuber- 
culosis. It had organised perambulating lectures for the villages on 
hygiene, and the care of children and the sick, and was using the cinema 
for the same purpose. These doctors told me that open prostitution had 
wholly disappeared since the Revolution. . . . Doctors as a whole were 
happy, they insisted, because they were devoted to their work, and felt 
they could ‘eerve their ideal ’. They were ‘ realising the dreams of a 
lifetime ’, which had seemed visionary hitherto. So long as they felt that 
the soviet was ‘ working for civilisation and health ’ they would serve it 
loyally, though none of them were communists (here one of them repeated 
much the same thing in German to make sure that I had understood). 
Under the old regime they had met with continual obstacles, but now 
they received every possible encouragement. As he shook hands with 
me at parting the director said emphatically, ‘ I have never asked the 
Soviet Government in vain for anything whatsoever ^ 

We have little measurement of the further improvement that has 
undoubtedly taken ^ace in the rural districts during the past seven years ; 
and we can venture no statement about the general average of the health 
services in the rural areas of the USSR. But there is a consensus of 
opinion that it is very considerably better than before the Revolution, and 
that it is, in all respects, and in the great majority of districts, steadily im- 
proving year by yea?. Between 1927-1928 and 1931-1932 the number of 
hospital beds available in the villages increased from 43,590 to over 80,000, 
and the number of qualified doctors at work in rural medical districts from 
4667 to over 7000.* In 1933, the number of beds available in village 
institutions for the sick, in the RSFSR alone, was gVven to us as 78,046, 
being an increase on the numb.er of 1928 of no less than 62 per cent. The 
increase in the total number of beds in institutions for the sick (including 
maternity) in the whole of the USSR, between 1917 and 1932, has been 
stated as from 109,630 to 355,240^ The Second Five-Year Plan provides for 
an even greater increase by 1937 ; but it is clearly foreseen that it will then 
still be far from a completely adequate provision for so vast a population. 

^ The Human Wiyrkere* Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1021), pp. 67-68. 

* Red Medicine, by Sir A. NeW^olme aiiftl Pr. J. A. Kingsbury (1933), p. 244. 
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The Flying Squad 

A feature of the rural health service is the fl3dng squad of doctors and 
nurses which is sent for a limited time into one rural district after another, 
either to cope with special needs for trachoma, malaria t)r venereal disease ; 
or exceptional outl:^eaks of smallpox, enteric or scarlet fever ; or where, 
owing to the sparseness of population, there is only a poorly organised 
medical service ; or merely to make a sanitary survey of specially back- 
ward districts. These “ flying squads which do not yet use aeroplanes 
(although doctors urgently needed occasionally do, and patients are some- 
times brought in from outlying villages by an aeroplane ambulance), are 
equipped with the means of setting up temporary clinics, including primi- 
tive laboratories and extensive medical supplies. “ Treatment is carried 
'n for a time, and an intensive educational campaign adapted to the 
peasants’ understanding and living conditions. Then the active cases are 
turned over to the regular local medical organisation for a continuation 
of the treatment ; and the flying squad moves on to another neighbour- 
hood. The permanent stations for certain specialised services, as well as 
the squads themselves, are usually supported by non-local funds.” ^ The 
bureaux for venereal diseases and for the campaign against tuberculosis, 
which are permanent branches of the Commissariat of Health, have similar 
organisations. Special medical brigades are also sent into country districts 
during the sowing and harvesting seasons to reinforce the local organisation 
for the service of workers engaged in the fields. 


The Campaign Against Tuberculosis 

• 

We cannot dwell upon all the various developments of the struggle to 
restore the whole population of the USSR to normal health. But it is 
noteworthy that, as mentioned above, in addition to the geographically 
dispersed medical units for general work, some of the principal diseases 
are systematically made the subject of special campaigns. Plague and 
typhus, enteric and smallpox, venereal disease and malaria, all have their 
organised concentrations of medical forces, not oiliy temporary but in 
some cases continuously in service, and effectively articulated with the 
general scheme. We take a*s an example the campaign against tuber- 
culosis, for many yeaT(/ past the greatest scourge of the Russian people, 
and still the cause of more days lost through illness than any other single 
ailment. 

Specialising in the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis in its 
various manifestations there are, at the top, in the USSR, more than a 
score of institutes definitely applying themselves to scientific research. 
Central institutes at Moscow and Kharkov, with others at Minsk, Tiflis 
and Samarkand, direct and coordinate over a dozen local research centres 
in the several constituent and autonomous republics, the workers in which 
1 H&iUh Work in Soviet Ruasid, by Anna J. Haines (1028), p. 56. 
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meet periodically in All-Union congresses. The^ records of all this 
scientific work are published, month by month, since 1923, in the 
voluminous journal (in Russian) entitled Problems of Tuberculosis, in 
addition to numerous monogiaplis. 

At the other end of the chain, in immediate contact with the sufferers, 
are the special tuberculosis dispensaries, of which a fiir-rcaching network 
has been gradually spread all over the USSR. In 1918 they numbered 
only 4 ; in 1921, only 15 ; but in 1924 they were 84 ; in 1928, 233 ; in 
1929, 273 ; in 1932, 365 ; and in 1933 as many as 404. “ An anti- 
tuberculosis dispensary ”, said Dr. Semashko, “ differs from a simple out- 
patient clinic in this, that it aims not only to cure the sick person, bjit to 
examine into his living and working conditions ; if his apartment is not 
sanitary it tries to help him to find another more sanitary ; if the patient 
needs some kind of material help the dispensary finds this help. The dis- 
pensary inspects the factories and warehouses in its neighboirhood, and 
if it notices something dangerous to health on the premises (if they are 
full of dust, if there is poor ventilation, if poisonous gases are emitted), 
the dispensary tries, by bringing pressure to bear on the administration 
of the business, to eliminate that danger. The dispensary carries on a 
widespread propaganda ... by means of lectures and reports. . . . 
Finally the dispensary maintains close relationship with the workers’ 
organisations ... at the dispensary there is always a Council of Social 
Aid . . . made up of representatives of these organisations. Thus a 
dispensary not only prescribes for sick people and sends them to sanatoria 
and hospitals, but also prevents disease ... it works ... to create the 
positive health of the population.” ^ 

Serving alike the research instit;,\ites on the one hand, and the special 
dispensaries on the other, there has been developed an astonishing array 
of t 4 berculosis hospitals large and small, for every manifestation of the 
disease ; of sanatoria for patients at all stages, in all suitable localities, 
chosen for their height above the sea-level, or for their location in mild 
climates, or for special reasons such as that of the koumiss cure ; and of 
auxilary institutions of all kinds, such as forest schools, open-air centres 
for sun bathing, niglPi; sanatoria, etc. In 1928 theni were 2757 tuberculosis 
hospitals, and in 1933, 4007 ; in 1928, 10,505 institutions classed as 
tuberculosis sanatoria, and in 1933, 15,2^2 ; in 1928, 7447 localities 
providing convalescent homes in suitable localitiea, and in 1 933, 10,556 ; 
whilst the auxiliary tuberculosis institutions of all .^orts grew from 7637 
in 1928 to 10,181 in 1933.2 

^ The, Foundations of Soviet Medicine, by Dr. Semashko (RiiHsian) (1926), quoted in 
Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines (New York, 1928), pp. 20-21. 

* La I/atte canlre la, tuherculose dans la RSFSR, par Dr. Nesline (Commissariat of 
Health, Moscow, 1934). Among other articles, the following may be consulted : La 

Lutte contre la tuberculose en Russie par A. »Starobinsky, in Revue de phiisie et de la 
medecine sociale (Paris, 1924), pp. 243-256 ; “ Die Tul)erculosel)ok&mpfung in Sowjetruss- 
land ”, by S. Bagotsky, in Zeitschrift fiir drztliche Fortliildung (Jena, 1924), pp. 532-534 ; 
Dr. E. G. Munblitt’s paper ” The Tulierculosis Campaign in the USSR ” (in German), in 
Rtisaian-Oermars Medical Journal for April 1026 ; and ch. xii. ” The Anti-Tuberculosis 
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The Night Sanatorium 

We cannot trouble the reader with further descriptions of this persistent 
campaign against tuberculosis in the USSR. Work of this kind can, of 
course, be paralleled in other countries, though, as we Imagine, not often 
with equal unity, cifordination and persistent energy. But one of the 
institutions is apparently a unique speciality, as far as we can ascertain 
not in use elsewhere. This is the night sanatorium, which commands the 
enthusiastic approval of all medical visitors, and is now a prominent 
feature of the health service of Moscow and various other cities. In popula- 
tions.so thickly crowded together as those of the cities of the USSR, or 
those of tlie working-class quarters in oth(5r countries, where whole families 
inhabit single rooms, which are seldom adequately ventilated, the insani- 
tary conditions in which the night is passed are a potent factor of disease. 
Where it is not practicable immediately to move such families to healthier 
quarters, the soviet authorities have discovered that temporary provision 
may be made to ensure for the wagc-cariKTs healthier conditions during 
more than half the twenty-four hours. ‘‘ When there is a sick child at 
home that might disturb the breadwinner’s sleep, or where, for instance, 
consumptior: ii. tlinjatened, the doctor gives the necessary certificate, ajid^ 
instead of going liome, the worker leaves the factory for the night sana- 
torium. There he is given a hot bath, changes into fresh clothes, has a 
hot meal, after which ho listims to music or a propaganda lecture, and goes 
early to bed in a well-ventilated room.” ^ Night sanatoria have proved 
themselves of tlie greatest value in Russia, and we were assured ”, 
reports anoth(;r imnlical expert, “ that in many cases iiiciphuit disease, 
both mental and physical, had been aborted by their use A French 
doctor describes a night sanatorium “ at Krasnaya Presnya, in one of 
the suburbs of Moscow, which may correspond to St. Denis near Paris. 
There we find 70 persons, all women, who are able to work, not ill, but 
at the moment in a weak state. Here they will stay for two months, in 
better sleeping-quarters than they have at home, supplied with excep- 
tionally nourishing food, under medical super\dsion. They go out to their 
work. The state loses nothing by them ; and tliey^rofit. At ^he end 
of two months they will resume their home life, considerably set up in 
health. Their places will be filled by 70 men.” ^ Moscow has 10 of these 
night sanatoria, admitting not only sufferers from tuberculosis in its early 
stages, but also those* in whom tuberculosis is latent or only suspected ; 
persons suffering from nervous exhaustion or digestive troubles ; and 

Campaign in Russia ”, in Ilmlth Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, New York, 
1928, pp. 200-223. 

^ In these night sanatoria “ the windows of the bedrooms are nailed open even in the 
coldest W’eather, and in Moscow this often means 30 degrees below zero Fahrenheit ” 
(Health Work m Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines, 192S, p. 107). 

* “Medicine in Soviet Russia”, by Dr. Somerville Hastings, in The Medical World 
(January 15, 1932), p, 9. 

* Translated from Oui, mais Moscou, by Pierre Dominique (Paris, 1932), p. 177. 
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occasionally merely from overwork or neurasthenia, together with con- 
valescents of all kinds.^ 

Leningrad uses for these institutions several of the mansions of the 
former wealthy. “ So successful and popular are these night sanatoria 
among the workersithat many other industrial centres have copied Moscow 
in opening them. [In 1926 in the USSR] there were over 5000 beds 
offering this temporary service to patients still able to carry on their 
ordinary working duties if their leisure time could be a period of recupera- 
tion.” 2 By 1934 their number had been greatly increased. The night 
sanatoria are, of course, no substitutes for hospitals and convalescent 
homes for advanced tuberculosis cases ; and as we have described, the 
soviet provision of such institutions is extensive and increasing. But the 
night sanatoria have proved invaluable, not only as “ therapeutic- 
prophylactic institutions ”, in which patients are found to improve even 
more quickly whilst they can still continue at work than when they are 
reduced to idleness in hospitals ; but also as “ schools of sanitary culture ”. 

We cannot pretend to be able to judge from the available statistics, 
how the undoubted improvement in the USSR, as regards all forms of 
tuberculosis, compares with the experience of other countries. The 
deaths ascribed to tuberculosis in Moscow, which rose to the high number 
of ^9-7 per 10,000 in the population in the year of distress, 1920, fell to 
16*1 in 1924 ; ® and to no more than 11*6 in 1931 (in Leningrad to 16*3). 
The days lost through tuberculosis in Moscow, per 100 workers in nine 
principal branches of industry, fell from 8*9 in 1925 to no more than 2*3 
in 1931. We were informed that the improvement had steadily con- 
tinued. 


Provision for*Street Casualties 

The very seriotis consideration that ismow being given in Great Britain 
to casualties on the roads may serve as an excuse for dwelling on one 
particular field in which Moscow city may have something to teach the 
health services of the great cities of the western world. Its provision for 
the victims of casualties in the streets and urgent surgical cases in public 
places stands unrivulled* in prompt and all-embracing eflicicncy. 

^ Red Medicine, by Sir Arthur Newsholmo, K.C3>, and Dr. J. A. Kingsbury (1033), 
pp. 14, 22, 27, 102, 111, 229, 236, 250, 251, 252, 254, 256. 

• Health Work in Soviet Russia, by Anna J. Haines (1928), p. 107. “ Those part-time 
sanatoria are also provided for school children. The children* are recommended for the 
institution by the schooLand tuberculosis dispensary doctors through the ward, because 
of their incipient tuberculosis or state of especial malnutrition. As many more children 
need this care than there are institutions to receive them, two or three nurses take the 
lists recommended by the doctors and visit the homes of the children, selecting those whose 
home surroundings are such as would preclude the possibility of their improvement in 
health at home. . . . This institution is run as a day sanatorium between the hours of 
8 A.M. and 6 p.m. for both boys and girls from 4 to 14 years, and as a night sanatorium 
between the hours of 6 P.M. and 8 a.m. for girls only from 9 to 14 years. . . . Both night 
and day children receive a full ration of food from the sanatorium (ibid, pp. 108-113). 

* * Ibid. p. 116 ; La LutU contre la tuberculose dans la RSFSR, par Dr. Nesline (Moscow, 
1934), p. 20. 
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The Sklifassovsky Institute, situated near the centre of Moscow, 
occupies the buildings of an ancient mansion which Napoleon, in 1812, 
diverted to army uses, after which it remained as a hospital in which the 
distinguished medical professor. Dr. Sklifassovsky, latterly spent both 
money and time in establishing an embyronic “ first-aid ” organisation for 
the city. This has been greatly enlarged and elaborated by its present 
chief, Dr. Serge Judine, under the Commissariat of Health of the RSFSR, 
with the idea of ensuring the instant rescue from the streets, and also 
from other public places, such as^ factories or theatres, at any hour of the 
day or night, of any person the victim of accident or assault, or otherwise 
urgtsntly requiring medical aid, in any part of the city. The institute is 
now a fiilly equipped hospital which will presently have more than 600 
beds (two-thirds always reserved foi urgent surgical cases), with a qualified 
medical staff of fifteen, including six “ internes besides students in 
training. But more interesting than the hospital, because more unique, 
is the efficient use made of the telephone and the motor ambulance. 
Seven medically equipped motor ambulances, with stretchers attached, 
stand constantly ready to start at a moment’s notice, with driver, doctor 
and male attendant standing by, who are always prepared to give urgent 
first-aid treatment actually during transit. Eleven other motor ambu- 
lances, carrying each a woman nurse, stand ready for cases in which 
immediate conveyance is alone required. Half a dozen motor-cabs are 
also available for '' sitting cases Among the seven doctors, who are 
at all times on duty solely for this service of fetching a patient, one is 
always a psychiatrist, prepared to handle patients suffering from manias, 
etc. But all this little army of services waiting to be called is not con- 
centrated at the central station. In*order to save time in so large a city 
area, two-sevenths of the force waits at local stations in the distant suburbs. 
The telephone is the nerve-centre of the whole organisation. Seven sepa- 
rate lines (five from as many geographical districts, one from the central 
police ofli(;e, and one from the central transport office) converge in a 
special listening chamber, in which three young doctors share among 
themselves the twenty-four hours’ continuous vjgil. 

What happens when someone is in any way injured at any hour of the 
twenty-four, in any part of Moscow % Any person whatsoever who wit- 
nesses the injury goes at onc^e to the nearest telephone box and calls 
first-aid, giving the^locality. Much the same happens in surgical emer- 
gencies such as acute appendicitis, ulcerous perforations or dangerous 
haemorrhage. Any doctor — indeed any person whatsoever — may tele- 
phone at any hour stating the need and the address. Whether or not the 
call is warranted by the circumstances, the response is instantaneous and 
invariable. The doctor at the telephone instantly signs a brief order to 
go, and at the same moment sounds an alarm bell. The doctor next for 
service seizes the ordfer through a hatchway in the wall, and goes at once 
to the waitix^g motor ambulance. At the same moment he presses an 
electric button, which lights a signa*l lamp in the listening-room, indicating 
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that he is waiting to start. A second lamp instantly glows to indicate 
that the attendant is also waiting. ^ third Iflmp promptly shows that 
the driver is at the wheel. A fourth lamp almost immediately reports 
that the porter at the gate has seen the ambulance leave the yard. Mean- 
while the index of fhe alarm has been moving to register the time that has 
elapsed. This time-lag may be only 40 seconds. *lt never exceeds 2 
minutes. When one of the present writers watched the proceedings in 
1934 none of the doctors took more than one minute to get actually 
started. How many calls are thus attended to in the 24 hours ? During 
a busy period of 10 days there may be 650 day calls and 550 night calls, 
making an average of 120 in each 24 hours, or one every 12 minutes. ' The 
ambulances make about 2000 journeys per month, bringing back more 
than that number of acutely sick or wounded. One-fifth are traffic 
accidents, others are urgent surgical cases. Not published, as a fixed 
principle of soviet policy, .are the numbers of suicides, poisonings and 
murders. But the lunatics number 500 a year, the dangerous epileptics 
over 200, and the drunkards suffering from delirium tremens nearly as 
many. What other city in the world can show so well organised or so 
expeditious a service ? ^ 

Medical Research 

From one end of the immense health service to the other in the cities 
of the RSFSR and the Ukraine, and to a lesser extent in tlie other con- 
stituent republics, and in the villages generally, the medical observer 
notices the great stress laid on, and the great part played by, research in 
the science and art of health. There are now over 200 organised medical 
research institutes of one kind or ‘other. Every aspect of physical or 
mental health, as well as every disease or abnormality, seems to have its 
own intellectual centre — and usually more than one — in which a group of 

' Summarised from eloquent account by J)r. Raymond Leibovici, hospital surpeon 
of Paris, in the special number “ EnquSl^j an pays des Soviets ” of tlie Eronch illustrated 
journal Vu, November 18, 1931. See also Omi, vmis Moscou^ by Pierre Domini(iue (1931), 
pp. 173-174. One of the present writers w'ent specially in 1‘.134 to verify these accounts, 
and found them even iimh?rstatin^ the efficiency of tlie work. 

The following statistics were supplied : 



]930 

i931 

♦ 

lt)33 

1934, rtLv 
incnths 

Number of calls 

18,838 

23,464 

29,963 

36,808 

16,979 

Of these, 

Accidents were 

8,849 

11,951 

16,719 

16,742 

8,747 


The accidents were stated to bo principaUy street traffic casualties, and it was pointed 
out that during the past three years their number had only slightly increased, in spite of 
a continuous increase both of city residents and of motor vehicles. 

It should be added that a First Aid and Ambulance Service, on linos similar to those 
of the Sklifassovsky Institute at Moscow, although less extensividy equipped, is now main- 
tained at Leningrad and Rostov in the RSFSR ; and at Kharkov, Kiev and Odessa in 
the Ukraine, at Tashkent in Turkestan (whore an aeroplane ambulance brings in patients 
from the villages), and in various other cities ot the U^R. 
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doctors are engaged, during some part of their time, on specialised investiga- 
tions with a view to new discoveries. The lay observer is inclined to 
think that the Russian doctors follow more closely the scientific journals 
of western Europe and the United States than the doctors of those 
countries follow the discoveries of their Russian colleagues. The diffi- 
culties preventing giich inter-communication between medical investi- 
gators of different countries are to be regretted. 


A City of the Scie^nce and Art of Health 

There is no limit to the far-seeing schemes in the USSR for tlui creation 
of an altogether new level of positive health in the whole people. As a 
part of the Second Five-Year Plan, the Soviet Government has allotted a 
Site of more than a square mile in the Silver Forest on the Moscow River, 
a ten minutes’ drive from the capital, for ‘‘ Medical City ”, designed to 
be the largest and most modern medical institute in the w'orld. The 
actual construction of the great network of buildings, which are planned 
to cost 150,000,000 roubles, is scheduled to begin in J 935. The organisa- 
tion that will use the new plant is already functioning as the All-Union 
Institute of Experimental Medicine. It is under the direct authority «f 
the USSR Government, by which its findings are turned over to the com- 
missariats of health for application in hospitals throughout tlie Soviet 
Union. The director is Professor Lev Nicolacvich Feodorov, pupil of 
the grciat Pavlov. The enlarged institution plans to cover all kinds of 
health and medi(;al work, both practical and theoretical. A feature will 
be the Clinic of the Healthy Man ”, wdiere observations will be made of 
the behaviour of normal men and wcmien after working, eating, resting, 
etc. There will be special chambers, where the temperature, air-pressure 
and other conditions of different climates — arctic, • nb-tropic and even 
submarine and stratospheric — will be reproduced and their effects on 
living organisms studied. The institute will constitute a whole city in 
itself, with a technical personnel of 5500 doctors, nurses and research 
workers, and fUK) patients, each of the latter in a private room ; and with 
almost one laboratory per patient ! There will be Tlocks of apartment 
houses for the staff ; and shoj^s, theatres, libraries and other features of a 
complete town. 

This grandiose conc(*ptioii of a “ City of the Science and Art of 
Health ” may well tal’e a whole dtiCiide to come fully into operation, at a 
total expense that staggers imagination. On the other hand, its possible 
results, not only to medical science but also in the daily health of a popula- 
tion which may then have reached two hundred millions are immeasurable. 
To this intense interest in research we recur in the following chapter, 
dealing wiih the place of science in the communist conception of the 
universe.^ 

1 Chapter XI. in Pari II., “ Sejence the Salvation of Mankind ”. 
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The Establishment of Economic Security 

Lenin seems to have realised from the very outset of his government 
what is still only imperfectly understood by statesmen in other countries, 
namely, that the co^^dition of chronic insecurity in which a capitalist wage 
system keeps the mass of the workers is, in itself, ^ grave social evil. 
Not from men living always in danger of reduction to destitution by any 
interruption of their wage-earning can the community expect either per- 
fect zeal or maximum development. One of Lenin’s earliest announce- 
ments after assuming office promised an immediate expansion of the timid 
and tentative social insurance that had been introduced in 1912. The 
result was the transformation of this. small and limited insurance fund 
into a system of unlimited and universal security to the entire wage- 
earning population, which stood in constant danger of being bereft of an 
income by any of the hazards of life. In our judgment this provision of 
economic security has been; during the past eighteen years*, an important 
factor in making each workman conscious, not only of his soviet citizen- 
ship, but also of his joint ownership with his fellows of the whole of the 
means of production. The soviet worker realises, as the wage-earners of 
no other country do, that the future maintenance, in any adversity, of 
hfi wife and children, together with his own, have become a direct charge 
upon the community’s yearly production, and a charge of which the 
administration is now entirely in the hands of his trade union organisation.^ 

On this path of providing economic security, the Soviet Government 
at once boldly struck out, immeasurably beyond anything that had been 
contemplated by Prince Bismarck and Mr. Lloyd George under the name 
of social insurance. Thus, there is, in the USSR, no attempt to build up 

r 

^ Apart from the numerous reports and statistics published in Russian, detailed 
information as to social* insurance is not easy to pick out of the most available books 
(already cited) which usually treat generaUy either of the conditions of labour or of the 
administration of medical aid. There is a useful bibliography of Russian sources, which 
are numerous and varied, in Labor Protection in Soviet Rusaia, by I>r. George M. Price 
(1928, 130 pp.), which is still the most convenient general survey ; superseding the author’s 
previous studies of 1913 and 1922 which were published among others on Adniiniatraiion 
of Labor Laws and Factory Inspection in certain European Countries (U.S. Rureau of Labor 
Statistics, BuUetin No. 14fi, and Monthly Labour Review^ vol. xvi., .lunc 1923) ; The Trade 
Union Movement in Soviet Russia (1927), and Studies and Reports on the Medical Inspection 
of Labour (both by the International Labour Ofii(^3)^ should also Ije consulted, together 
with Russia after Ten Years (report of the American Trade Union Delegation to the Soviet 
Union, 1927, 96 pp.) ; and Soviet Russia in the Second Decade^ edited by Stuart (’haso, 
Robert Dunn and B. G. Tugwell (New York, 1928, 374 pp.) ; especially chap. ix. on “ Labor 
Legislation and Social Insurance by Paul H. Douglas ; together with The Condition 
of Labor in the USSR, by L. Ginsburg (1927). Some information as to the administrative 
organisation of the past few years may be obtained in English from the volume entitled 
The Ninth Trade Union Congress (1933, 226 pp.), being the speeches of Shvemik and 
Kaganovich ; and from the pamphlets entitled Speech of Welcome to Foreign Delegates 
(1933, 28 pp.) and New Functions of the Soviet Trade Unions (1933, 50 pp.), both by N. M. 
Shvemik. A useful article by Vassili Afanasievich Kotov, collegium member and chief of 
the Social Insurance Bureau of the RSFSR appeared in the Moscow Daily News (weekly 
edition), June 6, 1933 ; see also bis books on the subject (in Russian), Social Insurance in 
Soeidliet Construction (Moscow, 1933, 136 pp.) and the diagrammatic statistics entitled 
Social Insurance in the USSR, 1928-1932. 
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a capital fund from Y^hich the future benefits will be met ; there is con- 
sequently no question of charging high premiums to young and healthy 
people in order to accumiilate reserves out of which to meet the increasing 
cost of their sickness and superannuation as they grow older ; and there 
is accordingly no idea of limiting the benefits by the amount of any fund 
so accumulated. Uiiere is, in fact, except for book-keeping purposes, no 
separate insurance fund ; the benefits each year are, in the main, provided 
from the collections of the year. Soviet Communism makes the discovery 
that the community does not gro^ older year by year, and therefore more 
liable to break down, as each individual docs ; and with this fact, so 
successfully obscured by individualism, all necessity for the actuarial 
complications involved in the European and American conception of 
insurance simply disappear. Incidentally, the need for exacting, week by 
week, an individual contribution from each workman also disappears. 
Under Soviet Communism thrift recovers its primary meaning of a wise 
allocation of present resources. The provision for those who are at any 
particular time out of health, for the consequences of accidents whenever 
they occur, and for a socially beneficent and humane treatment of those 
who may be involuntarily unemployed, on the one hand ; and for the 
permanent]} Ji>i ible(l, the widow and the orphan, the aged and the suj)er- 
annuated, on the other, becomes part of the allocation of the annual 
income of the community, instead of a burden upon each individual or 
each locality. It may then be recognised that any such communal pro- 
vision can most properly be made, not by accumulation and investment 
in securities, but year by year, out of income as the need occurs.^ 


How the System of EconSmic Security Developed 

It would be hard to unravel, and tedious to recount, the various stages 
through which, between 1917 and 1935, both the administration and the 
benefits of soviet social insurance have passed.* It must suffice to note 

^ Wo do not need here to discuss whether the advantageous effects upon character, 
of individual saving through personal contributions to #epaTate insurance funds, are 
sufficient, in the capitalist countries, to outweigh the cost and complications of such funds. 
It is a mistake to suppose that there is no room for individual saving under Soviet Com- 
munism. Thoro are other channel# for saving which, in the USSR, allow for relatively 
large, amounts Isung thus accumulated. The state savings banks, the successive internal 
loans, the growing share capital of the consumers’ cooperative movement, the steady 
increase of capital accuiftulations of the manufacturing associations of owner-producers 
(incops) and of the collective farms (kolkhosi) and communes, the increasing ownership 
of the members of coouorative housing societies in the cities, and the policies taken out 
in the state life insurance department, together with the growing personal possessions in 
small live-stock and household furniture of the members of the collective farms and those 
of the wage and salary earners in the urban areas, represent in the aggregate a large 
amount of individiial savings. This, however, is doubtless still far behind the personal 
accumulations of the wage-earning class in Great Britain or in Scandinavia. 

• Those stages, down to 1926, are summarised, somewhat harshly, in Th^ Trad^ Union 
Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labour Office, 1927) ; and, between 1927 and 
1933, in the pamphlet New Functions of the Soviet Trade Unions, by N. M. Shvemik 
(1933^ 50 pp.). 
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that the representatives of the workers in the cities pressed, persistently 
if sporadically, both for universality in the range of the scheme, and for 
generosity in the amount of its provisions. It was, from the first, agreed 
that no contribution should be collected from jhe workers themselves, 
whether managers or labourers. What is significant is the character of 
the consideration given to the continued demands’for increase in the 
range and amount of the benefits. It is not too much to say that we find, 
in the discussions, no “ enemy party There has been no association 
of profit-making employers bringing pressure to boar on the Soviet Govern- 
ment to resist such encroachments on capitalist interests ! No one 
objected to the trade unions, which include, it will be remembered, the 
most highly salaried directors and technicians, as well as all grades of 
manual labourers, obtaining all the net product. Whether the demand 
was for the inclusion, from the very first day of employment, of all sections 
of workers engaged at wages or salaries ; or for full wages during temporary 
sickness without limit of time, from the first day of incapacity to work ; 
or for the most complete and costly medical treatment ; or for relieving 
the mother from the whole financial burden of maternity ; or for promptly 
succouring the household left desolate through the death of the bread- 
winner, the issue raised was, not one of a division of the surplus between 
profits and wages, but merely the distribution of an agreed aggregate 
wage-fund between what should be spent as “ personal wages ” and as 
“ socialised wages ” respectively. If the mass of the workmen preferred 
an enlargement of the socialised wages rather than further increase in the 
personal wages, the managements of the industrial trusts, or tlie Soviet 
Government, had no reason to object. The socialised wage, whicli came 
to the workmen and their families in their days of special ihmhI, at the time 
when they required exceptional succour, and in the form that was most 
advantageous to them, plainly “ went further ”, from the standpoint' of 
the community, than a like aggregate (expenditure in monthly cash wages 
all round. What the administrators had to consider, with regard to each 
demand, was not so much what it would cost, as what would be the effect 
of this or that modification of the scheme of economic security upon the 
productivity of ind*'strj. In so far as the desired change made for in- 
creased protection against destitution, or improved health among the 
working population, or among the mothers, or among th(i children, and 
did not necessitate an actual reduction of personal wages, it was, from 
the standpoint of the Soviet Government, as of* their administrative 
advisers, all to the good. On the other hand, any enlargement of benefits 
that tended to decrease the working efficiency of the individual worker, or 
the aggregate productivity of the establishment, had to be resisted, even 
if its direct cost could easily be afforded. If the rates of personal wages 
were not sufficiently-high, in all grades above the lowest, to create the 
most general striving in the lower grades for an improvement in their 
several qualifications ; and, if the rates in the higher grades were not 
sufficient to evoke the utmost effort, from their members, the maximum 
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productivity woujd not be attained. If the distribution of insurance 
benefits could be made such as would encourage the shock-brigaders and * 
the “ activists whilst discouraging the merely apathetic members, this 
again would be all to the good. What had specially to be resisted was 
any change that threatened to increase slackness <§r absenteeism, or pro- 
mote malingerir^. The alterations that the workmen sought in the 
machinery of administration had to be scrutinised in the same dry light. 
The factory committee, elected by the trade unionists, could be trusted to 
decide strictly on admission tp benefit only if the committee, supported 
by the public opinion of the factory, realised that every day lost by the 
pjbsence of a slacker or a malingerer involved a distinct lessening of output, 
from which the entire staff of the establishment would suffer in a diminu- 
tion of the expected increase of wages. Nothing but such a public opinion 
would enable the doctors, responsible to the People’s Commissar of Health, 
to be sternly rigid in refusing medical certificates to those who failed to 
convince them of a genuine incapacity to continue at work. It is in the 
light of these considerations that the latest reforms in administration, now 
in course of being put in operation, and also the distinctive features of 
soviet insurance, must be viewed. 

In tl'u' d(‘j ailed administration there has been manifested a d^ided 
inciease in tlie tendency to decentralisation. This has been going on 
durtng the last few years. ^ An important step was the establishment, 
mostly in the new enterprises started under the First Five-Year Plan, of 
local paying centTrs run by salaried officials in particular industrial areas. 
These grew rapidly in numbc'r, with the upgrowth of m^w industrial plants, 
state farms and macliine and tracdor stations, until in 1933 there were no 
fewer than 3500 of them. A stil^ more important development was the 
establishment of 11 divisional offices, to keep separately the accounts, for 
the whole social insurance work throughout the USSR, of as many 
partic.ular trade unions. These divisional offices in 1933 covered 6 million 
workers, and issued annually in benefits 930 million roubles, thus relieving 
the central social insurance office of a quarter of it's accounting functions. 
The third step, decided on in 1932, was to extend this decentralisation of 
account-keeping to all the 47 trade unions (presently becoming 154), 
involving the setting up of many more divisional offices, one for each trade 
union ; and making each of the 47 (now 154) trade union central councils 
sev’^e rally responsible for the supervision and direction of the divisional 
office dealing with its own members from one end of the USSR to the other. 
At the same time the determination of policy, and, indeed, all general 
questions, were actually further centralised by the abolition of the several 
People’s Commissars of Labour of the two dozen constituent and auto- 
nomous republics, and the transfer of all their functions, notably the 
administration of social insurance, to a single authority for the USSR as a 
whole. This was effected by concentration of these functions in the 

* Thiti in niicc'iiii'lly described (in Russian) in Social Insurauee in Socialist Construction, 
hy\. A. Kotot (Moscow, 1933. 130 pjv). 
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supreme trade union authority, the All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, 
in its triennial sessions ; and, between these sessions, in the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU), which that congress 
elects. The whole edifice of health insurance is now administered, so far 
as the actual perforrLance of medical services is concerned, by the pro- 
fessional staffs of the several People’s Commissars of Health of the couple 
of dozen constituent and autonomous republics, who are largely dominated 
by the People’s Commissar of Health of the RSFSR. With regard to 
everything else, including all the money .payments, whether in personal 
benefits or in refund to the Health Commissariats of the doctors’ salaries, 
the administration is in the hands of the several hierarchies of councils ,of 
the 154 trade unions, responsible in each case to the central council of 
the particular union, under the general direction, for the whole USSR, 
of the central committee representing all the 154 trade unions. The 
detailed work, including the admission to benefit, and even the fixing of 
its amount, is entrusted, under the instructions and supervision of the 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, to the factory committees, 
together with their subordinate insurance committees, elected by the 
trade unionists in the several establishments. Against any of their 
dec^si^ns there is an appeal to the higher authorities of the particular 
trade union, and, in need, even to the All-Union Central Committee of 
Trade Unions ; but to no out^e authority. This was described by 
Shverpik, the secretary of the AUCCTU, as “ The trade unions . . . 
passing over from control to direct administration The factory 
committee is even made responsible for seeing that the management pays 
its contribution to social insurance with due regularity. 


^ New Functions of the Soviet Trade Unions, by N. M. Shvernik (1933), p. 18. 

As Sbyernik explains, normaUy, in all enterprises, the authorities to decide upon the 
payment of benefits under social insurance, and to fix their rates, will l>e the fact ory com- 
mittees of the seTeral enterprises, in accordance with the instructions of the All-Union 
Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTTU). “ The actual payment of benefits will 
be made by the management on the order of the factory committee, from the contributions 
paid by the management in accordance with the soiual insurance law. This will avoid 
delays and generally improve socrial insurance service for workers and office employees. 
In enterprises employing over 5000 workers these functions may be transferred from the 
general factory committee to the local committees in various sliops or departments of the 
plant. In regard to workers and office employees in Irmall enterprises or institutions, 
the trade union district or local committees authorise the payment of the social insurance 
bene'fit, actual payment being made by the management of the enterprise. In the case of 
individuals working for private employers (household servants and on) insurance lienefit 
is determined and paid by the local district committee of the trade union. 

** The instructions contain a further provision under which apfieals against refusal of 
benefit or rate fixed are submitted to the higher authority of the trade union, whose 
decision is binding. Appeals against incorrect payment or delays on the part of the 
management are submitted to the factory committee, which makes the final decision 
(Moscew Daily News, November 18, 1933). ^ 

It will be noted by the student that the admission of the trade union to administration, 
in social insurance, as in taking over the ** closed cooperatives (see pp. 258-259), amounts 
to giving "to the producers the administration, not of what they produce, but of what they 
eoneume. The trade union, in these cases, acts as an association of certain groups of the 
consumers of particular commodities or services.*' 
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Distinctive Features 

The first feature of social insurance in the USSR that will strike the 
student, and one that warrants the name of a system of economic security, 
is the wide range of its activities and the variety of its benefits. In con- 
trast with the modest funeral benefit and exiguous sick-pay that began 
to be provided two centuries ago by the scanty pence of exceptionally 
provident groups of workmen — the British friendly societies — out of which 
the whole European system of social insurance may be said to have 
developed — we find in the USSR very nearly the whole wage-earning 
population, men, women and children (although not all peasants), pro- 
vifled, irrespective of any limit set by actuarial calculations or indiyidual 
contributions, with an astonishingly long list of protective advantages, 
meeting, as they occur, not only the exceptional and occasional, but also 
many of the periodical needs of life, from birth to burial.' Only a part 
of these protective advantages of the system of economic security are now 
commonly referred to as social insurance ; indeed, many of them we have 

^ The conHidered judgment of an American expert in Rocial inauranoc which he had 
studied in all the countries of Europe is impressive. I>r. Price in 1928 declared that 
“ There are several distinctive features in the social insurance law of Soviet Russia which 
render this law irueh more beneficial to the workers than any other law extant. the 
first place, the benefits of the social insurance act embrace all w'orkers, mcmliers of labor 
unions, engaged for hire. . . . Secondly, the organisation and control, the collection of 
the insurance and its expenditure and distribution are all in the hands of the labor unions 
. . . and the workers themselves. Thirdly, w'hile in all countries the workers are obligated 
to contribute a certaiu proportion of the insurance funds, ordinarily from thirty to forty 
pc^r cent, in Soviet Russia the workers contribute nothing, but all the funds are collected 
from the enterprise — the establishment. In other words, a certain per cent of the wages, 
but not from the wages, is added by the eiitorprise, and is devoted to the purposes of social 
insurance. Fourthly, the rate of iiisuraiy;c contributions is larger than in an\’ other 
country, for while in other countries it ranges from two to four per cent of the wages, in 
Russia it amounts on the average to not less than fourtcHJii per cent, thus giving three and 
a half times as much protection as other countries. Finally, the soviet social insurance 
makes the most generous and extensive provisions for payn., ..rs during temporary and 
permanent disability, for maternity and child welfare, and especially for medical care** 
{Labor Protection in Sorict Euaifila^ by Dr. George M. Price, 1928, pp. 98-99). 

The members of the federated manufacturing associations of owner producers (in- 
dustrial cooperatives), who are technically not “ employed ”, and who are consequently 
excluded from trade union membt'rahip, have a s3’stem t)f sypial insurance very much on 
the linc.s of that admin isten^d bv the trade unions and managed hy their supreme council. 
Sec, in Russian, A Collection of lietjnlationa on the htdustrial Cooperatives and Kustar 
Industry, by I. A. Sclitzkj" and H‘. 1. Khoysky, edited by Professor D. M. Genkin (Moscow, 
1932); On Treasuries of Mutual Insurance, and Mutual help in the Incops, by V^seko- 
promsovietkass (19331 ; The Mutual Insurance of the Incops on the New Road, by A. 
Baulin and L. Heift?: (Moscow, 1934) ; The Monetary Types of Reiwfits, by R. Kats 
(Moscow, 1934); The Bolshevik Tempo in Reconstruction of Treasuries, by Vsekoprom- 
sovietkass (1934). 

The members of the collective farm.s (kolkhosi), wdio are also as owner producers 
excluded from trade union meinlKTship. are now' beginning to develop a similar system 
of economic security for orphans and the sick, including inaternitj’^ and also accidents 
within each farm. This takes the simple form of allowing those unable to work neverthe- 
less to receive their share of the joint produce. Onlj' the nomadic tribes and the individual 
hunters and fishermen, and the surviving individual peasantry', together with the dwindluig 
categories of the “ deprived ’* and the non-w'age-eaming families of those sections, are now 
altogether outejde the range of social insurance. 
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already described in our sections on maternity, infancy and health. It 
adds to the confusion that, on the usual principle of multiformity, many 
of these protective advantages are supplemented by additional provisions, 
made, in the USSR, not only by the government, central or local, but also 
by all sorts of organisations, out of all sorts of funds, and largely from 
voluntary collections. 

A second point of interest in the social insurance provided by Soviet 
Communism is the simplicity of the machinery by which the collection 
of funds and the distribution of cash “ benefits ” is effected. On the 
revenue side the whole contribution is mgfde, as part of its own working 
expenses, by the management of any establishment, of any kind what- 
soever, employing persons at wages or salary. This contribution avoids 
all reference to the individuals concerned, and consists of a definitely 
fixed percentage of the aggregate of wages and salaries, including bonuses 
and- other extra payments. This has automatically to be paid over at 
stated periods, by direct placing of the amounts to the credit of the social 
insurance authority at one or other branch of the State Bank, thus 
involving the very minimum of expenses or trouble for collection. On 
the expenditure side, nearly the entire medical service is, as we have 
described, rendered by the professional staff employed by the commissariat 
of hea-lth of each constituent or autonomous republic, and thus does not 
trouble the administrators of the money benefit. Admission to Ixuiefit, 
and the distribution of the money allowances, are both now entrusted to 
the several trade \inions. The work is done in each factory, office or 
institution for its particular employees, for the most part gratuitously, as 
voluntary service, by some 50,000 “ active ” members of the tradti unions 
concerned, under a special insurance commission appointed by each 
factory committee. This consists partly of members of tlie factory com- 
mittee itself, but mcfetly of other trade unionists volunteering to serve. 
Under the reorganisation announced in the speech of L. Kaganovich at 
the Ninth Congress of Trade Unions in April 1932, and in that of N. M. 
Shvernik to the plenum of the AUCCTU in June 1933, the factory com- 
mittee is responsible, for the proper performance of its social insurance 
work, to the central qpmnaittee of its own union. But the supreme 
authority, which alone deals with general questions of social insurance 
policy, is not any one trade union, even in its highest council, but the 
All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, in its triennial sessions ; and, 
between these sessions, the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) which the congress elects.^ 

^ Prior to 1933 the supremo administrative authority for special insurance in each 
constituent republic was shared between the People's Commissar of Labour and the 
.People’s Commissar of Health, responsible to the Sovnarkom (cabinet) of that republic. 
All these People’s Commissars were, however, under the necessity of keeping their 
administration of health and of the labour laws in line, which meant, in substance, follow- 
ing the lead of that of the RSFSR under the directions of the USSR People’s Commissar 
of Finance, in whose budget for the USSR their own several budgets had finally to be 
inoorporated. The reform of 1933, which abolished the People’s Commissars for Labour, 
and transferred all the functions of their commissariats in the several constituent republics 
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It is a remarkAble feature of social insurance in the USSR that the 
contributions which the management of every establishment, whether 
“ economic ” or “ cultural ”, employing persons at wages or salary is 
required to make, are not and have never been unifj)rm, either in amount 
or in the rate per worker. They have, until 1933, been assessed, on the 
management of each establishment by the People’s Commissars of Labour 
of the several constituent and autonomous republics, at a rate fixed for 
each enterprise in consultation with the trade unions, the several com- 
missariats of health, and other Experts and organisations conversant with 
the conditions. From 1933 onward they fall to be assessed by the 
presidium of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions ( AUCCTU) 
in similar consultation. The consid(irations to be taken into account are 
not strictly defined. They naturally include the particular hazard to 
health and liability to accident of the several occupations, but the economic 
and even the organisational position of each enterprise is not excluded. 
It could be stated in 1927 that “ the av(irage cost of insurance is about 
14 per cent of the wages of the insured, and ranges from 10 to 20 per cent 
of the wages. Industrial and other establishments are divided into four 
groups. The first pays IG per cent ; the second, 18 per cent ; the third, 
20 p^.f cent ; and the fourth, 22 per cent, of the wages towardflfche 
insurance funds. Certain public institutions which arc in bad financial 
condition enjoy privileged rates which amount only to 10, 12 and 14 per 
cent of the wages. Thus, certain state industries pay but 10 per cent, 
railroad and river transportation but 12 per cent, and forest industries 
but 14 per cent.” ^ Whilst some of the rates vary from one year to 
another, no change in principle with regard to thes(i contributions seems 
to bo called for. * 

With the rapid and continuous growth of industrialisation ” the 
figures become ever moni colossal. The total assessments for social 
insurance mount steadily year by year. In the iiscal year 1925-1926 the 
receipts were about 700 millions of roubles ; in 1927-1928 they exceeded 
1050 million roubles ; in 1931 they were 2849 million roubles ; in 1932 
they seem to have reached 4399 million roubles ;^and in 1933, after the 
completion of the First Five-Year Plan, they attained no less than 4610 
million roubles. This, as it was proudly remarked, was not far short 
of twice the aggregate budgets for all governmental expenditure what- 
soever of four neighbouring states, namely, Italy (1870 million roubles), 
Poland (510 million roubles), Roumania (280 million roubles) and Latvia 
(48 million roubles). In 1934 the totals of social insurance reached 5050 
million roubles, whilst the corresponding budget for 1935 was over 6079 
million roubles, being more than five times as much as in 1927-1928. It 

to the trade union organisation of the whole USSR, headed by the AUCCTU, which acta 
for the whble country, may therefore — whilst further decentralising the administration 
of each function of the trade unions within each constituent republic — have amounted to 
a measure of centralisation for the USSR as a whole, in trade union administration 
generally, including all the services of social insurance and labour protection. 

1 Labor J*rotection in Soviet Rimia,'^y George M. Price, M.D. (1928), p. 101. 
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is the administration of this immense sum of receipts and ezpenditur< 
that is entrusted to the committees, councils and congresses of th( 
.18 million members of the soviet trade unions. One-fourth of the tota 
is distributed in cas^i benefits for temporary sickness ; about one-fourtl 
repays the cost of medical aid supplied by the People’s Commissars oj 
Health, including hospitals ; more than a third is distributed in pensions 
to the aged and permanently disabled, and to widows and orphans ; 
whilst no inconsiderable fraction is spent in aid of housing accommodatior 
on the one hand and the maintenance of rest houses on the other, both 
of them being regarded as directly benefiting the workers’ health. 

The elaborateness of the various benefits payable in cash, and the 
extent to which they are adjusted according to individual needs, are alike 
marks of a system of economic security. It is indeed a distinctive feature 
of the social insurance of the USSR that these cash benefits and other 
advantages, like the contributions of the several managements, exhibit 
no systematic or complete uniformity, either between district and district 
or between man and man. In many cases, as we shall see, they are given 
in proportion to the ascertained need of the particular family. 


Deaih Benefit 

In the history of what in Great Britain are called “ friendly ” benefits, 
the first to be adopted is always that of the cost of funerals. This is 
naturally included in the USSR scheme of economic security, actually in 
a much more liberal way than in any other country, but without any 
uniform or specified amount. On the death of any person included 
within the range of social insurance, Including any dependent member of 
his household, tha whole cost of civil interment is provided as a matter 
of 6ourse, to an amount varying from district to district according to the 
local charges. For a child, the payment is half as much as is allowed for 
an adult. In 1927 the average allowance was 28 roubles. But much 
more than burial is done for the bereaved family. The condition of the 
household is considered, alid if the survivors (including those of deceased 
old-age pensioners) are without adequate means of livelihood, their im- 
mediate needs are promptly met from the EFocial insurance funds. The 
household income is temporarily increased according to what is required ; 
and steps are taken to find employment for those members who are capable 
of earning. If the total earnings, together with the provision for children 
made in the crdche or nursery school, kindergarten or elementary school, 
do not suffice for maintenance, the widowed mother may be further 
relieved. In fact, the primitive funeral benefit has been developed into 
an extensive provision, free from any taint of charity or pauperism, for 
the dependants of tHe deceased who are left in need. If a worker leaves 
dependants who have no other means of support they are entitled to 
pensions from the social insurance department. A husband or wife of the 
deceased will be regarded as dependent provided they^ are unable to work, 
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or have children bglow the age of 8 who claim their attention. Children 
under 16 years, and those over 16 who have been disabled before they 
reached that age, arc also classed as dependants. If a worker dies from 
an industrial accident or disease, his dependants will receive somewhat 
more than if lie dies from non -industrial causes. IThe scale for the first 
class of cases is oije-third of the previous earnings for one dependant, one- 
half for two dependants and three-fourths for three or more ; while for 
the second class the scale is two-ninths, one-third and four-ninths respec- 
tively.” ^ There is accordingly no room in the USSR for the enterprise 
of the so-called industrial insurance corporations which extract so many 
millions annually from wage-earners of Great Britain and of the United 
States. 


Sickness Benefit 

In all countries the most costly benefit in times of normal employment 
is that payable when the worker is certified to be temporarily unable to 
pursue his or her occupation, whether from ordinary illness, or in con- 
sequence of an accident, or from an occupational disease ; or because the 
family is placed in quarantine owing to the presence of infectious disease, 
or merely because the worker is required to absent himself or herse^^jpom 
work to care for a sick dependant. Any worker within the range of social 
insurance, and being a member of a trade union, becomes eligible for this 
benefit irrespective of the amount of salary or wage, and also irrespective 
of the means of the family, as soon as he or she has completed two months’ 
service in any one establishment, obtains a certificate from the establish- 
ment doctor and does not refuse or neglect to conform to the medical 
treatment prescribed.® Unlike thq practice elsewhere, in the USSR the 
cash benefit becomes payable, not after any waiting period, but from the 
very first day of incapacity for earning. The amount of the cash benefit 
is not any arbitrarily fixed and uniform sum, l)ut full wages — meaning, 
however, only the standard time rate, not the piece-work earnings, and 
subject to a maximum of 7| roubles per day or 180 roubles per month. 
“ The worker is in addition furnished with free medical attendance 
throughout the period of his disability. l^is*medical service is not 

^ Russia after Ten Years (K^port of the American Trade Union Delegation to the 
Soviet Union. 1927), p. 49. 

“ Funeral benefit is paid on production of a death certificate, and in the case of a 
dependant a certificate of relationship must also be presented ” (Provisional Instructions, 
issued November 1930, by the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions (AUCCTU) 
in Moscow Daily News, November 18, 19,33). 

On July 1, 1926, the number of relatives of deceased persons in receipt of pensions 
from the Social Insurance Funds was 246,273 (Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia^ 
International Labour Office, 1927, p. 91). In 1932 it had risen to 432,800. (See the 
diagrammatic statistics (in Russian) in Social Insurance in the USSR, 1928-1932, by V. A. 
Kotov (1934).) 

* “ Under the most recent arrangements the factory committee determine the right 
to lienefit, its amounts and period, on the basis of medical certificate, period of work 
(total and in the given place of work, statement whether insured, member of trade union, 
shock worker) *' (Moscow Daily News, November 18, 1933). 
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confined to the general practitioner as is the case under, the British Health 
Insurance system, but carries with it the services of such specialists as 
oculists, dentists and surgeons. Free hospital care is also provided, as 
are drugs, medicine and appliances such as artificial limbs. It should be 
emphasised that this medical care is not confined as under the British 
system to the wage-earners alone, but is also extended to their families.” ^ 


Invalidity and Old-Age Benefit 

Where a worker within the range of social insurance is wholly or 
partially unable to work, not by reason of an illness assumed to be 
temporary, but by infirmity of an apparently permanent character, includ- 
ing that due to old age,^ he or she is entitled to claim an examination by 
a small commission of medical experts for the determination of the degree 
and character of the disability and infirmity. This, accordi^'g to the 
scheme in force in 1927, is divided into six groups as follows, three involving 
total arid three partial disability. The highest is that of total disability 
coupled with a condition requiring the constant attendance or assistance 
of another person ; such is the condition of the blind, the paralysed or 
the.l^edriddcn. A second group is that of those totally disabled but not 
requiring personal attendance, such as those seriously crippled, but able 
to get about on crutches. This is distinguished from the third group, 
where the disability to perform remunerative work is total, but is wifhout 
personal disability apart from work, such as the extreme infirmity of 
healthy old age. The three other groups aitj defined by degrees of partial 
inability to perform remunerative work of some sort, which may be 
assessed at one-third disability, onc-«sixtli disability or one-tenth dis- 
ability. The amount of cash benefit, which is payable whatever the 
amoupt of salary or wage latterly earned, and also irrespective of means, 
is made to depend on whether the disability is due to industrial accident 
or occupational disease on the one hand, or on the other, to general 
causes, such as old age, or chronic infirmity unconnected with the occupa- 
tion. If falling within the former class, after a prescribed minimum of 
service varying from 6*to *9 years, according to occupations. Group I. 
receives full wages ; Group II. two-thirds wages ; Group III. one-half 
wages ; Group IV. one-third wages. If within the latter class, no cash 

* Russia after Ten Years (Keport of the American Delegation (to the Soviet Union, 
1927), p. 42. 

* The old-age pensions, apart from those for premature disability, have been recently 
increased. They are now given to workers with 20 to 25 years’ service (varying according 
to occupation), at the age of 60, or for women 65. In specially onerous or dangerous 
trades, such as coal-mining, the age for pension is 50, and the qualification only 15 or 20 
years’ service. The pension is usually 75 per cent of wages, varying according to occupa- 
tion, but in no case less tha^ 50 per cent. 

In 1931 the number of pensions paid to ** the invalids of labour ” for premature 
retirement from illness, accident and occupational diseases had risen to 705,000 besides 
40,500 old-age pensions and, 26,700 for long service (Social Insurance in the USSR, 1928- 
1932, by V. A. Kotov, 1932, p. 25). 
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benefits are payab^p for Groups IV., V. and VI., but Group I. gets two- 
thirds wages, Group II. four-ninths wages, and Group III. one-third wages. 
“ The average monthly payment in March 1927 for the first grade of dis- 
abled from industrial causes was 45 roubles ; and 34 roubles for the non- 
industrially disabled.” ^ » 

It must not bci assumed that such lil)eral provision for infirmity and old 
age prevails for all workers all over the USSR, even in the case of trade 
union members. The scheme is, however, steadily extending both its 
geographical and its industrial r|inge. In 1 927-1928 the total paid in cash 
benefits in respect of permanent disability was stated as 204 million 
rojibles, with something like 300,000 beneficiaries. In 1932 the total 
payments from social insurance funds under this head had risen to 480 
million roubles. 


Maternity Benefit 

We have already seen that women, whether trade union members 
themselves, or the wives of members, ^ receive free medieval attendance in 
pr(^giiancy and childbirth ; and those earning wages or salary are required 
to take either twelve or sixteen weeks’ leave of absence from their employ- 
ment during which they receive full time-work wages, all regardless "WPlihe 
amount of salary or vvag(', and also irrespective of family means. They 
must further be set free from work for half an hour, without loss of wages 
at intervals of three and a half hours, in order that the infant may be 
breast-fed. But they also receive a fixed mom'y grant for the infant’s 
requirements in clothes, etc., now amounting to 32 roubles. There is 
even a further grant toward the infant’s maintenance, now amounting to 
20 roubles per month, sometimes is'Sued in kind, for the first nine months 
of the infant’s life. “ This payment ... is used by the Commissariat 
of Health as a means of keeping in touch with those mothers and getting 

^ Tjfthor Proh’ction in Sovirt Russia, by Dr. George M. Priee (1928), p. 104. 

On July If 1927, the number of jiorsons receiving pensions in respect of disablement in 
the USSR was I}()9,i)89 {The Trade Tninn Movement in Soviet Russia, International Labour 
Office, 1927, p. 191). p 

In 1933 the scheme of invalidity jjcnsions was stated as^ollows : “ Pndcr the Soviet 
social insurance legislation labour invalids are : workers and employees who have partially 
lost their ability to work at their trade and are forced to engage in easier occupation (third 
category) ; those who have completely lost their ability to work but arc not in need of 
outside care (second category) ; and those who have completely lost their ability to work 
and are in need of Ifcing taken care of by another j^rson (first category). Workers 
employed in the leading industries (metal, coal, chemical, mining, machine building, etc.) 
may under certain conditions receive pensions up to 90 per cent of their wages, if classed 
under the first category ; up to 70 per cent if belonging to the s^-ond categor^^ ; and up 
to 56 per cent if Ixdonging to the third category." For workere in other industries the 
percentages of pensions to wages are 80, 60 and 46 respectively. If the disability has 
occurred by accident or occupational disease, the percentages are 100, 75 and .50 respec- 
tively (article by V. A. ICotov, head of the Social Insurance Bureau of the RSFSR, in 
Moscow Daily News (weekly edition), .June 5, 1933). 

* Whether or not the mating had Iwen legally registered as a marriage. See the 
Russian work The Protection- of Motherhood and Childhood in the Country of the Soviets, 
by V. P. Lebfedeva (Moscow, 1934), 263 ^p. 
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them to follow medical advice in •caring for their children.” ^ In 1926- 
1926 the cash benefits in connection with maternity payable from social 
insurance funds amounted to no less than 93 million roubles, including 
“ 24 million roubles for the period before and after confinement, 23 million 
to buy necessities for the infants, and 46 millions to feed them In 
1934 these amounts had risen nearly sixfold. 

Unemployment Benefit 

As we have already mentioned, no unemployment benefit has been 
payable in the USSR since October 1930, as the trade union officials^ in 
supersession of the former labour exchanges, can now undertake promptly 
to find emplojinent at trade union rates of wages in an occupation within 
the capacity of any able-bodied man or woman, although not necessarily 
in their own trade or at their present place of residence. He or she can 
be assisted to move to the place where the vacancy exists. In the case 
of young men or women, who may be deemed eligible for training for work 
requiring some degree of skill which they do not possess, the necessary 
training may be provided free, accompanied by allowances for main- 
tenance. Anyone incapable of work must be medically certified, and is 
th^ *dealt with under the heading of sickness or infirmity. It is believed 
that through the operation of Planned Production for Community Con- 
sumption as explained in our previous chapter, there need never be any 
involuntary mass unemployment of wage-earners in the U^R. 

The severe limitation of the previous unemployment cash benefit in 
the USSR is in contrast with the extreme liberality of the payments to the 
sick, the infirm and the aged. It may be instructive to set out the arrange- 
ments for unemployment benefit as tliey existed between 1925 and 1930. 

The unemployment benefit of the USSR differed, in fact, so long as it 
was ih operation, substantially from all the other forms of social insurance 
developed by Soviet Communism. It was so far from being a system of 
economic security that only a fraction^ — perhaps one-fifth, or even less — 
of the workers actually without employment in any month obtained any 
money payment.® Ualikfi the sickness and maternity benefits, it was 

^ Rusakb after Ten Years (Report of the American Trade Union Delegation to Soviet 
Russia, 1927). * 

*' On the presentation of a birth certificate, a wage certificate of the previous month, 
and a certificate from the child's place of residence, the factory shop committee issues an 
order for payment to the mother of 32 roubles for baby clothes, *and a first payment of 
20 roubles for infant nursing. As soon as the latter has been paid, an order is issued for 
the second part of the benefit ” (Provisional Instructions issued November 1933, by the 
All-Union Central Coi^il of Trade Unions, in Moscow Daily News, November 18, 1933). 

* Labor Protection m Soviet Russia, by Dr. George Price (1928). p. 105. 

’ The number of men and womens, receiving unemployment benefit during 1925-1926 
varied from 236,000 to 587,000. “ It will be seen that only a little over a fourth of those 
who were out of work wefe given unemployment benefit. The amounts distributed are, 
however, considerable, amounting to 30*5 million roubles in 1924-1925, and approximately 
41*5 million roubles in 1925-1926 ’* {Soviet Russia in the Second Decade, edited by Stuart 
Chase, Robert Dunn and R. G. TTugweU, New York, 1928, p. 235). 

It is. however, to be noted that : ** The unemployed are also given in addition very 
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limited (by a stringent “ means test ”) to those without any income 
whatsoever. It iltever amounted to an 3 rthing like full wages, being only 
between one-fifth and one-half of the applicant’s previous earnings. More- 
over, the applicant, although not required to be actually a trade union 
member, had to prove a definite TniniTTnmri of previous industrial employ- 
ment. 

Down to 1930, members of trade unions unable to find empIo 3 niient, 
whose membership was of one year’s standing, could register as unem- 
ployed and as claimants for unemployment benefit, either with their 
trade union lAit or at the government labour exchange. If they had for 
any valid reason dropped out of trade union membership, they could, on 
production of evidence of previous trade union affiliation and of their last 
employment, be registered at the government labour exchange. There 
was also, for all but skilled workers and juveniles, a qualifying period of 
employment ; in the case of unskilled manual working members of trade 
unions, one year’s service in some non-agricultural occupation ; for non- 
members, three years’ service. For other salaried employees the qualifying 
period was, for members three years’ service and for non-members five 
years’. No unemployment benefit was payable to workers in agriculture, 
even if th^y had been employed at wages. 

The amount of unemployment benefit varied in a complicated way 
according to the category of the applicant, the average time-work wage 
in his district and the number of persons dependent on him. “ The 
country ”, we read, “ is divided into six belts and the average earnings of 
all workers computed for each. Skilled manual workers and salaried 
employees with a higher education (Class A) are paid one-third of the 
average earnings in their belt. Seu>i-skilled manual workers and higher 
grade salaried employees (Class B) are paid one-fourth of the average ; 
and unskilled manual workers and all the remaining salaried employees 
(Class C) are paid one-fifth. This is an interesting compromise between 
the flat-rate system of benefits irrespective of earning power, as in the 
British system, and the payment of percentage of individual earnings. . . . 
Since Class C, however, when at work, earned much less than Class A, 
this in practice means that the members of ClassO receive a higher per- 
centage of their earnings than do Class A. The average monthly payments 
in March 1927 to the unemployed in the first group was 17 roubles ; the 
average for the remainder was 11 roubles 40 kopeks. The usual practice 
of increasing the Amount of unemployment benefits according to the 
number of dependants is also followed. Those with one dependant are 

great reductions in rent so that in the cities they are Tirtually given free housing. Another 
interesting method of relief is the establishment of cooperative labour societies where the 
unemployed who are not eligible for benefits are employed for six months’ periods in 
producing articles of a handicraft nature. At the end of six months one worker is replaced 
by another unemployed worker. The goods are sold on the open market but there is a 
slight deficit which is met by grants from the social insurance fund amounting to 6'.5 
million roubles in 1926-1926. Construction w'ork in government projects absorbs still 
more of the unemployed, and in all about 110,000 were cared for by these methods during 
the last year ” \ihid, p. 236). 
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given an additional sum amounting to 15 per cent lof the sum paid in 
benefits ; those with two dependants are paid an additional 25 per cent, 
and those with three or more, 35 per cent. The entire amount received 
by the worker in benefits, however, must not exceed one-half of his pre- 
vious earnings.” ^ 

The period during which unemployment benefit ^^ould be paid was 
also strictly limited. It was payable only for a period of nine months in 
any one year in the case of skilled workmen, and six months in the case 
of the unskilled ; but no more than eighteen monthly p^ments were 
made over any length of time to any skilled man, or twelve to any unskilled 
man. On the other hand, the unemployed were entitled to receive, during 
their unemployment, the usual cash' benefits in respect of sickness, preg- 
nancy or confinement ; free medical attendance ; the allowance for new- 
born infants ; and death benefits — just as if they were employed. 


Other Benefits of Social Insurance 

We have even now not exhausted the ramifications of social insurance 
in the USSR. Out of the social insurance monies collected from the 
ma 43 >vgements of all the enterprises, economic or cultural, employing per- 
sons at wages or salaries — in all cases assessed as a percentage upon the 
aggregate wage-bill — ^various miscellaneous advantages are j)rovidcd or 
subsidised for the benefit of the wage-earners. With one of these, tiuit of 
improved dwelling accommodation, we deal separately as part of tlie 
transformation of the environment.^ 


Rest Houses and Sanatoria 

An interesting adjunct of the social insurance departments is the vast 
array of trade union “ rest houses ” (holiday homes) and sanatoria (con- 

^ JHuasia after Ten Years (Report of the American Trade Union Delegation to the 
Soviet Union, 1927), pp. 46-47. The total disburHcd in unemployed benefits in 1928-1029 
was only 136 million roubles, when there were 10, .540, 000 insured ])ersons. Thus the 
average unemployed benefit 4 ][raWn in that year by each insured person was only 13 roubles, 
which probably represented something like one month’s average unemployment benefit 
(article by V. A. Kotov, head of the Social Insurance Bureau of the RSFSR, in Moscow 
Daily News (weekly edition), Juno 5, 1933). * 

■ The financial contribution thus made to housing is important. “ The social insurance 
departments ”, it could be said as early as 1927, “ have invested large sums of money in 
[the] building of workers’ houses ; 60 million roubles, or 10 per cent of the total capital, 
has been invested in these workers’ houses.” More generally, the so(;ial insurance con- 
tribution takes the form of subsidising other schemes of providing improved dwellings. 
“ In 1926-1927 there were invested 840 million roubles in' these undertakings. In 1926- 
1927 there were 380,000 workers supplied with new houses ” (Labor Prote.ciion in Soviet 
Russia, by Dr. George M. Price, 1928, p. 106). In 1933 the amount to lie spent on the 
construction of new dwellings from social insurance funds was estimated at 600 million 
roubles (New Functions df the Soviet Trade Unions, by N. M. Shvornik, 1933, p. 20). 

In 1932 the total expenditure on housing from social insurance funds was no less than 
700 million roubles (article by V. A. Kotov, head of the Social Insurance Buroan of the 
RSFSR, in Moscow Daily News (weekly edition), June 5, 1933 ; and see his Social 
Insurance in Socialist Construction (Russian), Moscow, 1933). 
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valescent homes), lp.rgely provided by the various governments in the 
allocation for this purpose of joyal palaces and mansions of the wealthy, 
from the Tsar’s immense residences at Petcrhof (near Leningrad) and 
Livadia (in the Crimea), down to the rich homes on the islands of the 
Neva, and in the suburbs of all the cities, as well as at various spas in the 
Caucasus and the luxurious villas that line the shores of the Black Sea. 
Many of these residences are wholly or partly maintained, whilst new ones 
are being built and furnished, out of social insurance funds, with the 
object of eventually having sufficient accommodation to allow every 
worker to spend his or her annual holiday, and every sick person to enjoy 
the, necessary period of convalescence, in the most advantageous sur- 
roundings. At present only a fraction of the working population can be 
so accommodated. But already “ in 1925-1926, 455,286 persons were 
housed in rest homes, constituting 5*11 per cent of the workers. In 1925- 
1926 nearly eight million roubles were paid by the insurance funds ; and 
in 1927-1928 nearly twelve million roubles.” ^ In 1933 the estimated 
amount to be so spent from social insurance funds was 20 million roubles. 
In 1933 “ the social insurance bodies have at their disposal 311 rest homes, 
accommodating 73,000 people ; 98 sanatoria, some of which are situated 
in watr^ring-places, accommodating 19,925 people. The value of Ugise 
rest homes and sanatoria, irnduding their equipment, exceeds 130 million 
roubles. The rest homes can receive 1,140,000 people [yearly] on a basis 
of fortnightly vacations, while the sanatoriums, on a basis of monthly 
vacations, can receive 141,330. . . . The new construction is also put at 
our disposal. At present 50 rest homes calculated to accommodate 
16,745 people, and 29 sanatoriums calculated to accommodate 10,925 
people, are being built. The capiL'jl invested in this new construction 
amounts to 158 million roubles . . . but this does not exhaust the assets. 
The rest homes and sanatoriums have large subsidiary farm lands whose 
total sown area exceeds 41,000 hectares. Also these farms already own 
over 5000 head of milch cows, over 10,000 pigs, over a quarter of a million 
head of poultry, and so on. . . . This farming is still new to the social 
insurance bodies, for the business is not vet two years old.” ^ 


•Personal Credit 

A remarkable adjunct of soviet social insurance, a characteristic 
example of the extent to which, in the USSR, voluntary cooperation is 
intertwined with collective organisation, is the vast network of “mutual 
aid ” societies with which the greater part of the USSR is covered.® 
This is wholly a growth of the past ten years. The societies arc practically 

' Labor Protection in Soviet Russia, by Dr. George M. Price (1928), p. 106. 

* New Functions for Soviet Trade Unioyis, by N. M. Shvernik (1933), p. 21. 

» For Mutal Aid Societies see Soviet Trade Unions, by Robert W. Dunn (1928), pp. 
220-221. The circular relating to their organisation issued by the ADCCTU in 1925 is 
mentioned in TAe Trade Union Movement in Soviet Russia (International Labolfr Office, 
1927), p. 186 ; The Ninth Congress of Tradt Uniom (1933), pp. 166-167. 
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personal credit associations, having as their main purpose the grant of 
small loans to their members, without any security whatsoever. The 
societies are not of the nature of the cooperative credit societies, so widely 
extended in Germany, India and other countries, where the members 
usually have to find sureties guaranteeing the repayment of their loans, 
and where the loans are almost always to enable the ?dorrower to extend 
his own profit-making enterprises. The loans made by the Soviet mutual 
aid societies are seldom, if ever, secured by the guarantee of sureties ; 
they are free of interest ; and they are wholly unconnected with any 
profit-making enterprise of the borrower. These societies meet a common 
need of the wage-earning class in all countries, in cases when there is 
nothing on which the pawnbroker will make the necessary advance, of an 
opportunity of borrowing a small sum for some extraordinary expenditure 
— it may be a necessary journey, or some outlay incidental to illness, or 
some requirement of an adolescent son or daughter, or even tlie payment 
of a fine incurred for some petty misdemeanour. In Great Britain and 
the United States there is little or nothing to stand, in such needs, between 
the borrower and the unscrupulous money-lender. The soviet mutual 
aid societies make loans without interest for such purposes as talcing a 
h^JWay ; or paying a visit to Moscow for shopping ; or for a journey to 
visit sick relatives ; or for laying in cheaply the winter’s stock of fuel and 
other household commodities ; or even for buying one of the state lottery 
bonds. Moreover, in some cases the mutual aid society makes charitable 
gifts to its members in special distress ; and it frequently supplements the 
social insurance sickness benefits in the cases of low-paid workers receiving 
sums inadequate for the support of their families.^ It was, in fact, out 
of the insufficiency of the social insurance benefits in its earlier years that 
these mutual aid societies arose in 1932-1933 among the trade unionists 
themselves. They are still closely associated with them, but are formally 
quite independent. They are open to all workers, whether trade unionists 
or not ; but most of tlie members belong to one or other trade union. 
In 1927 it was estimated that as many as 40 per cent of afi the trade 
unionists belonged also jbo a mutual aid society, of which there were 
estimated to be 20,00(l'in the USSR. They are mostly under the infiuence 
of the trade union to which most of the members belong, and they may 
even be said to be under its general direction. They arc fully recognised 
by the All-Union Central Committee of the Trade Unions, which has issued 
a decree regulating their activities. Their membei's pay regular con- 

^ They are recognised as the organ of benevolence of the trade unions. “ At the same 
time ”, said the People’s Commissar of Labour in 1932, “ there are some workers in low 
qualification who are the only breadwinners of the family. The material condition of 
such workers is not very satisfactory. Wo must help these workers, pay special attention 
to them, raise qualificatiqns so that they can increase their wages, and help them by giving 
places to their children in the creches, kindergartens, etc. We also have a very good method 
of assisting these workers by means of the Mutual Aid Societies. All these methods must 
he studied and investigated, both by the department of Labour and by the trade unions ” 
{Ninth dongress of Trade Unions, 1933, report by the People’s Commissariat of Labour 
(A. M. Tsikhon), pp. 166-167). ' 
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tributions, usually of one-half of one per cent of the wage earned, the 
amount being fixed* by the general meeting of members, by which the 
society is governed. 

Imperfections of the System 

The scheme of economic security by way of social insurance in the 
USSR is so general in its character, so elaborate in its provision and so 
liberal in its treatment of all classes of sufferers ^ that it is hard to describe 
it otherwise than in terms of eulogy. It is none the less necessary to think 
deliberately of its imperfections*and shortcomings, and to attempt some 
measurement of them. Let us note, in the first place, that the scheme of 
social insurance is still very far from extending to the whole population 
of the USSR. Excluded from nearly all its benefits are the nomadic 
tribes, and indeed also many of the numerous backward peoples of Siberia 
and the Caucasian highlands and those within the Arctic circle or in remote 
parts of Central Asia ; the surviving individual peasantry throughout the 
whole Union, representing a population of nearly twenty millions, and the 
isolated families up and down the land living upon hunting or fishing. 
The population of the quarter of a million collective farms, (kolkhosi), 
numbering something like seventy or eighty millions, have, in their com- 
munal support of invalids or orphans among their membership, a s]^em 
of economic security of their own. But apart from the above-named 
exclusions, which cover a very large part, perhaps one-seventh, of the 
whole population, it must be realised that, as w(', have elsewhere described, 
the whole service of health can be considered adequate only in the urban 
or industrialised areas. In the vast Ural plains all the social services are 
improving year by year, but measured against British or Swiss or Scan- 
dinavian experience, the medical aid, good as it is in particular cases, 
cannot at present be said to reach a high degree of promptitude or 
accessibility, even compared with the ubiquitous iiiedical service under 
the English Poor Law. 

The money benefits are expressed in scales of great liberality, with 
remarkable adaptation to individual needs. But the total payments 
during the year seem to indicate that the si/flesers do not all get the 
benefits to which they appear to be entitled. The insurance machinery 
is apparently not so comprehensive at the periphery as it is in the great 
centres of population. It looks as if there were, in the great open spaces 
of the USSR, a goot\ many hapless individuals, mostly among the dwindling 
number of independent workers, who are pressed down by want and sick- 
ness, and who fail to secure either the medical treatment or the pecuniary 
assistance that the system of social insurance pro\ddes for those who are 
members of one or other kind of collective organisation. 

From the standpoint of British and German experience the gravest 
defect in the system of Soviet Communism might be thought to be its 
encouragement of malingering. It is hard to believe that with so 

Except the ablp-bodied unemployed. 
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generous a scale of benefits there are not many persons receiving them 
who are not rightly entitled to do so. The “ wall newspapers ” of the 
factories often contain allusions to this or that person as a notorious 
“ slacker ”, too often staying away from work on one pretext or another. 
The payment of full t^me wages from the very first day of absence through 
illness, and therefore even for the slightest and most transient indisposi- 
tion, must certainly (it would be said elsewhere) produce a whole crowd 
of malingerers. This is declared not to occur. Many people, who ought 
to know, assert that there is very little^malingcring in the USSR, and 
that the medical inspection and supervision is so thorough, and so com- 
pletely disinterested and impartial, that the certification may be implicitly 
trusted. We cannot pretend to judge. In support of the contention it 
is to be noted that there is no “ free choice of doctor ”. It seems to us 
that unusual authority is accorded to the certificate of inability to work 
given by the medical officer, who is employed by the People’s Commissar 
of Health, and is in no way amenable to pressure from the patients or 
claimants of sickness benefit. Moreover “ sick leave after ten days is 
only continued after consultation between the doctor trcjiting the case 
and a medical board composed of several doctors. If differences of 
opjgion arise, the case is referred to the medieval supervisory committee. 
There are thus ”, reports Sir Arthur Newsholme, who speaks as an expert, 
“ ample safeguards against malingering, which is said not to exist.” ^ 
American observers tend to confirm the judgment of eminent British 
authorities on this point ; and supply more interesting grounds for their 
belief. “ There are,” it is said, “ no doubt, cases of malingering, but 
social consciousness of the workers and the effective m(*dieal scu vice com- 
bine to keep it within minor dimensions. Tliis is proved by the fact that 
the average number of days lost in the USSR, exclusive of time lost by 
childbirth and nursing, was only 8 in 1924-1925, 8-8 in 1925-1926, and a 
yearly rate during the first six months of 1926-1927 fiscnl year of only 
7*8.” ^ This low rate seems to hafe been maintained even whilst the 
social insurance benefits have been increasing in generosity. The head 
of the social insurance bureau of the RSFSR, V. A. Kotov, stated that 
“ while in 1929, for lOWnSured persons 885 days w^(;re lost through sick- 
ness, in 1932 this^gure dropped to 754 ”.® The American observers go 

• 

^ Fed Medicine, by Sir A. Newsholme and Dr. J. A. Kinfisbiiry (1033), p. 190. 

* Russia after Ten Years (Report of the American Trade Union Delegation of tlie Soviet 
Union, 1927), pp. 43-44. It may bo observed that these statisties of days lost through 
sickness among twenty millions of insured persons, representing a quarter of the whole 
population of the USSR, do not lend any support to the wild assertions of widespread 
starvation, or even of universal insufficiency of food, during recent so-called “ famine 
years 

® Article by V. A. Kotov, in Moscow Daily News (weekly edition), Juno 5, 1933. 
The diagrammatic statistics of V. A. Kotov (in Russian, Social hisurance in the USSR, 
1928-1932, pp. 18-23) enable us to continue these figures. Tn 1928 the number of days 
paid for in respect of temporary incapacity were 8*41 ; in 1930, 8*38 ; in 1931, 8*12. In 
the different quarters of these years the range was only between 10 and 13 days. Tuber- 
culosis, influenza, ulcerations and lesions wore the worst causes, together with rheumatism. 

The principal industries alone show a larger tiuml)or of days lost than the entire total 
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on to note that “ this is in sharp contrast with the German experience, 
where, with a waiting period, and with benefits amounting to only a part 
of the wage, the average number of days lost annually has ranged within 
recent years between 12 and 15. . . . The country with by far the more 
liberal system of benefits shows less lost time, although medicine and 
public sanitation are^ more advanced in Germany than in Russia. The 
full reasons for this arc not yet conclusively established, but from our 
enquiries we are convinced that it is largely due to (1) the full medical 
attendance and treatment which are given to the workers and their 
families ; and (2) the tendency of ill or injured workers, when the benefits 
arc only a fraction of their wages, to return to work before they are well, 
thus rendering them more susceptible to future illnesses, and consequently 
causing them to lose additional time. A low scale of benefits seems there- 
fere to be false economy, even when judged by the purely monetary 
standards.” The latest statistics for the USSJi show a continuance of 
the fall in the percentage of days lost through sickness, in years in which 
the British as well as the German figures register disquieting increases. 
The reduction is particularly marked in most of the heavy industries, due, 
it is suggested, to improvements in the sanitation and safety of the 
factories 

We can only add that, so far as we have been able to ascertain, exp'Sb 
opinion in the USSR sees no reason for alarm as to the possible adverse 
eftect on ynoductivity of the extremely generous provisions of its scheme 
of so(jia] insurance, any more than from tlie very wide endowment of the 
wage-<»arning community with ex^onomic security. 


'Training for Life 

Four days after its seizure of power, the Bolshevik Government 
formulated, in a decree by A. V. Lunacharsky, a remarkable long-term 
programme of educational reconstruction, evidently inspired largely by 
Lenin himself, which attracted no attention whatever in the western 
world. If to-day we refer to this revolutionary programme, it is not 
because it gives an accurate picture of any of the*so#ial services that now 
exist in the USSR. It is needless to say that the sweeping proposals of 
1917, have in 1935 not yet bfeen put in operation all the way from the 
Baltic to the Pacific. It is probable, indeed, that (in eighteen years) no 
one of them has been* carried out in its entirety. In these pages we seek 
only to distinguish the main trends of Soviet Communism in the vast field 
of the training of the new generation for life ; the direction in which this 
service has moved since 1917, and in which it is still moving. What 

of insurod persons. Thus the average worker in the rubl^er industry in 1928 lost 16 days, 
reduecd in 1932 to loss than 11 days ; in the leather industry li) days, reduced in 1932 to 
11 : in basic chemicals, and also in the boot and shoe industry, iinder 14 days, reduced in 
1932 to less than 11 and less than 9 respectively. All the industries reduced their average 
of days lost in 1932 as compared with 1928, by" between 15 and 33 jier cent {The USSR in 
Figures, Moscow, f!934, p. 203). , 
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seems to us significant is that we can find no better way of emphasising 
these trends than by summarising what was laid down in the hectic first 
week of the assumption of government, and expanded into 32 articles by 
the decree of October 16, 1918.^ 

Tsarist Russia^ was, of course, not without an educational service of 
magnitude, and within its chosen narrow scoj[)e, even^f a certain efficiency. 
By the efforts of the more enlightened Zemstvos and a few philanthropists, 
this service had been considerably extended during the generation pre- 
ceding the war. But educational work was scarcely encouraged by the 
Tsar, the Holy Synod and the bureaucracy, and was tolerated only as a 
class system on old-fashioned lines, designed mainly for the production 
of enough doctors, lawyers, teachers, clerical officials and other specialists 
for the use of the Court and the government, the nobility and the wealthy. 
The idea of educating the mass of the population, even as far as reading 
and writing, found no favour with the autocracy. What Lenin and his 
colleagues committed themselves to in 1917 was the complete sweeping 

^ Lunacharsky's decree, signed by him as People's Commissar of Education on October 
29, 1917, and published on November 1, 1917, together with the fuller decree of October 
16, 1918, will be found in the (Russian) Collection of Decrees and Resolutions on Education 
(Moscow, 1918), vol. i. pp. 156 and 107. There are available, apart from the mass of 
^Ai^jsian sources, many useful descriptions in English of educational work in the USSR. 
Perhaps the most convenient summary is given in the Educational Year Book fgr 1933, in 
an authoritative article by Dr. N. Hans, who has also published a volume on T?te History 
of Russian Educational Policy (1701-1917) (1931, 206 pp.) ; and another (with S. Hessen), 
extremely critical, entitled Educational Policy in Soviet Russia (1929, 250 pp.) ; continued 
down to 1932 in a German edition entitled FUnfzehn Jahre Soujetschulwesen 260 pp.). 

These should be supplemented for past history by Education and Autocracy in Russia from 
the Origin of the BolshevikSy by D. B. Leary (University of Buffalo 1919) ; and for 

soviet projects by Les Problemes de V instruction publique en regin, 4 .\. Clique, by A. V. 
Lunacharsky (Paris, 1925), as well as by ^he valuable publication by VOKS at Moscow, 
entitled The School in the USSR, and The Higher School in the USSR (both 1933). Other 
sympathetic surveys from different angles will be found in Civic Training in Soviet Russia, 
by ftofessor S. N. Harper (1929) ; New Minds, New Men, by T. Woody (1931), with 
bibliography of over 400 items ; The New Schools of New Russia, by Lucy L. W. Wilson 
(1928) ; and the articles by John Dewey in The New Republic for November and December 
1928, largely republished as Impressimis of Soviet Russia and the Revolutionary World ( 1929). 
A useful succinct account of recent date is The Broad Highway of Soviet Education, by C. A. 
Harrison, with preface and notes by Beatrice L. King (1934). Soviet Education, by R. D. 
Gharques (1932, 48 pp.),4c ai exposition of the ideas inspiring all the work. These ideas, 
as expressed in Stalin’s speeches, are given in a compilation entitled On Technology, by 
J. St^in, issued by the Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers (Moscow, 

1932, 80 pp.). Much of actual practice may be picked up from Youth in Soviet Union, 
by Vladimir Zaitsev (1934). See also Education in Soviet Russia, by Scott Nearing (1926) ; 
Schools, Scholars and Teachers in Soviet Russia, by N. T. Good^ (1929) ; the chapters by 
G. S. Counts and G. Washburn in Soviet Russia in the Second Decade (1928) ; see also 
“ Education in the USSR ”, by G. S. Counts, in The New Republic, February 13, 1935. 
The lengthy exposition of theory and policy by a distinguished soviet professor. The New 
Education in the Soviet Republic, by A. Pinkevich (1929), should also be consulted. His 
smaller manual. Science and Education in the USSR (1935, 176 pp.), gives a later survey. 
Over 60 recent German publications on education in the USSR are listed in the biblio- 
graphy entitled Die Soviet-Union 1917-1932, edited by Klaus Mehnert (1933). Among 
French works may be noted La Pidagogie scolaire en Russie sovietique, by Eugene Devaud 
(Paris, 1932) ; and Les ProhUmes fundamentaux de VEcole du Travail, by Pistrak (Paris, 
1927) ; Organisation et principes de Venseignement en URSS, par Jean V. Trillat (Paris, 

1933, 70 pp.). 
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away of this autocratically limited, pedantically inspired, class system of 
pedagogic dogmatism, in order to substitute for it a universal and classless 
provision of both “ enlightenment ” ^ and training for life in all its fullness 
and variety, for all ages from infancy to manhood ; disregarding prac- 
tically all ancient scholastic tradition ; avowedly based exclusively on the 
latest science in eve?y branch, and free from every kind of mysticism ; 
devoted to the end of fitting everyone for life in the service of the com- 
munity ; the whole system to be, in principle, gratuitous, secular and 
universally obligatory. But Lenin’s programme expressed in Luna- 
charsky’s decree, and expanded by that of October 16, 1918, also outlined 
precisely how these revolutionary ideas were to be carried out. It 
included such specific proposals as the universal adoption of co-education 
in all subjects and at all ages ; and a ten years’ regular course of schooling 
from 8 to 17 inclusive for every boy and girl from the Baltic to the Pacific 
without any examinations or any punishments. To this was soon added 
the organisation of an equally universal provision of appropriately graded 
“ pre-schooling ” from the infant in its third year up to the age of 8 ; 
and of a no less widely spread five years’ course of specialised vocational 
and scientific training from 18 to 22, for all careers, and this not for a 
selected minority, but with stipends or maintenance allowances, for aJ.h, 
who show themselves capable of it. Most revolutionary of all was, per- 
haps, the determination to unite, at all stages, in what we shall have to 
call the “ polytechnical school ”, theory and practice, learning and doing, 
science and experiment, the teacher’s lectures with the pupil’s own con- 
structive creation — always with the fundamental object of training for 
life, and under the influence of a deliberate intention of bridging, and even 
ultimately of superseding, the distinction between the brain worker and 
the manual labourer, not to say also the intellectual cleavage between the 
city and the village. It is in this broad outline thni vre find the main 
trends of the soviet educational system of to-day. 


Universalism 

We need waste no words in appraising either tile mere magnitude of 
the increase effected since 1917, or in reciting the particular achievements 
in 1935 of the soviet service of education. Wc may note, however, that 
so great was the social devastation of 1914-1921 that, for years, nearly 
all the schools and colleges in the USSR sank down to the lowest depths, 
with the teachers on starvation wages ; destitute alike of proper accom- 
modation and often even of heating, together with books and writing 

^ “It cannot be made too clear at the start that soviet education embraces much 
more than the school system. A point worth noting to begin with is that the strict meaning 
of the word proitveshichenia, which is always used nowadays to signify ‘ education * is 
‘ enlightenment *. * The People’s CSommissariat of Enlightenment ’ is indeed a much 

juster and more accurate title than ‘ Board of Education ’ for the soviet government 
department whiclP administers education in each of the constituent republics of the 
Union ** {Soviet Education^ by R. D. Charqubs, 1932, p. 11). 
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paper, ink and pencils.^ So little attention could .be given to education 
by the sorely taxed soviet authorities that it took a whole decade even to 
get back to the pre-war totals of schools and scholars.^ 

The most important feature to-day is the extraordinary “ universalism ” 
of the system. In the whole of the USSR, education, in the full sense of 
training for life, has now to be provided, as a matter erf course, gratuitously 
and with attendance made compulsory, in every town and village, for 
every child, irrespective of sex or race or colour or creed or nationality 
even among the numerous backward .races of the USSR. There is no 
other fragment of the earth’s surface, at all comparable in extent, in 
which anything like this conception of an educational service prevails.® 

It is, indeed, firmly held that communism can be effectively established 
only on the basis of universal participation in the life of the community. 
Thus, it involves, merely to begin with, universal literacy. “ Without 
literacy ”, said Lenin, “ no politics, but only rumours, small talk and 
prejudices.” ^ When the Bolsheviks took office something like 70 or 80 
per cent of the whole people were illiterate. To-day, throughout European 
Russia at any rate, and also in all the settled parts of Siberia, all but a tiny 

^ This is described, not without malignancy, in “ The Russian Schools under the 
JQjJfe of the Bolsheviks ”, by E. Kovalevsky, in Ten Years of Hohshevik Domination, 
edited by Joseph Bickerman and published in English at Berlin. 1028. 

2 Stalin described in 1934 the increase since 1029 under the following h(*ads : 

(а) The introduction throughout the USSR of universal compulsorv elementary 
education and an increase of literacy among the population from 67 j)cr cent at the end 
of 1930 to 90 per cent at the end of 1933. 

(б) An increase in the numlier attending schools of all grades from 14,3.58,000 in 
1929, to 26,419,000 in 1933. Of these the number receiving elementary education increased 
from 11,687,000 to 19,163,000; middle .school education increased from 2,4.53,000 to 
6,674,000 ; and higher education increased from 207,000 to 491,000. 

(c) An increase in the number of childAii receiving pre-school educat ion from 838,000 
in 1929, to .5,917,000 in 1933. 

tfl) An increa.se in the number of higher educational establishments, general and 
special, from 91 units in 1914 to 600 units in 1933. 

(c) An increa.se in the niirab<*r of seientiOc research institiile.s from 400 units in 1929 
to 840 units in 1933. 

(/) An increase in the number of club institutes from 32,000 in 1929 to .54,000 in 11133. 

{g) An increase in the numbei of cinema theatres, cinema installations in clubs, and 
travelling cinemas, from 9804 units in 1929, to 29,200 units in 1!133. 

(h) An increase in thc*^irculation of new.spapers from 12,.500,000 in 1929 to 36, .500,000 
in 1933. 

“ It would not be amiss to point out that the nufnbcr of work(‘rs among the students 
in our higher educational establishments represents .51*4 per (^ent. of tlui total, and that of 
toiling peasants 16-.5 per cent, whereas in Germany, for example, the nuinlxT of workers 
among the students in higher educational establishments in ltU12 1933 was only 3-2 per 
cent and that of small f^easants only 2-4 per cent ” {Stalin Rejmrts on the Soviet Union, 
Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party, 1934, p. 42). 

We may add that the number of children who finished their elementary sidiool course' 
in 1929 was estimated at 1,200,000, whilst the corresponding number in 1932 was 3,4.51 ,000. 

* Compare the position of the service of education in India, which has had the advan- 
tages of British rule for more than a century ; or in the manifold colonial empire of six 
European powers over nearly the whole continent of Africa ; or even in the United States, 
which still has 5 per cent of adult illiteracy, and (in 1935) literally tens of thousands of 
schools closed because of lack of funds. 

* Quoted in the article by M. Epstein, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education, 
RSFSR, in The School in the USSR (VOKS, S933). p. 34. 
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remnant of the elderly, and the aged have left this stage. “ Recently we 
noticed in the newspapers a new item, modestly put in small type. . . . 
Everyone in Moscow who was this year called up for military service was 
able to read and write” ^ It lias taken little more than a decade to get 
schools in practically all the villages of the USSR, however imperfect 
may still be the teaching and the accommodation, and to bring, at least 
in all the settled areas, nearly all the children into school. In 1914, there 
were only seven millions at school ; in 1929 there were over eleven 
millions. Not until 1931 could school attendance be made universally 
compulsory by law, and the numbers then rose to nineteen millions. 
Although it is not to be supposed that schools have yet reached every 
nook and corner of Soviet Asia, the Caucasian mountains, or the Arctic 
circle, by 1 935 the aggregate total on tlie school and college registers for 
full-time education of all grades had grown to over 2G millions, or one 
person in six. M(;anvvhile the number of children under 8 in kinder- 
gartens and other institutions of “ pre-schooling ” had grown to over six 
millions, making in all thirty-three millions, or aidiially one in five of the 
census population und(?r full-time instruction of one or other kind of grade. 

The universalism in ediuntion in the USSR, is in one respect, in out- 
standimr conti.isi with the scIkkiI system of Great Britain and otli^?.r* 
capitalist coiiutrii's. In the Soviet Union there are no schools designed 
specially for tlie re(‘.(‘ption of the children of the middle class and the 
wealthy bourgeoisie or the aristoiTacv. All infants And children of school 
age- and all adolescents obtaining higher education, classified merely by age 
or by gradi* of study, attend the same schools and colleges, whatever the 
position or the iucoiiK* of their parents.^ There is, alike in practice and in 
formal regulation, none of the segregation or grading of pupils accoreling 
to parental rank or profession, wealth or income, which dn other countries 
has so much influence alike on the schools thcmselvc:: and on the pupils. 

But it is another asfH*(*t of this universalism in the service of education 
that seems to us the most striking. From the first the Bolshevik pro- 
grammer iiiclueled the concession of “ cultural autonomy " to every one 
of the numerous races or nationalities out of which the Soviet Union is 
constituted. It is held that, in order to maKe^education genuinely 
universal, the children of every race must have access to teaching in fhcir 
own vernanfhirs. Nothing had been more characteristic of the tsarist 
government than its persistent policy of ** russification Going to the 

1 Tha School in tlw Cifsil (VOKS, 1933), p. 76. 

* The present writers inspeet’cd one of the ordinary ten-year schools of the Moscow 
C-ity Soviet, and were interested to learn that, whilst the children of Stalin were in attend- 
ance at the school, it was privately forbidden to point them out to visitors, or in any way 
to distinguish between them and other pupils, as this might have an injurious effect on 
their character and development. In another ordinary school the child of a former People s 
Commissar of the USSR w'as in at tendance ; and in another the child of a soviet ambassador 
to a foreign court. * 

® To this day, it should bo remembered, the governments of Poland. Hungary, Italy 
— we must add also Germany, Roumania and Yugoslavia — arc accused, by substantial 
national minorities, *of denying to their children, in one or other district, this elementary 
right of schooling in their mother tongue. 
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opposite extreme, Soviet Communism aimed at pi^oviding schools in the 
vernacular for all its constituent races, great of^mall, even where, as in 
some three dozen cases, the vernacular had never been reduced to writing. 
It was, indeed, necessary to invent alphabets for them — ^the Latin, not 
the Russian, being, taken as the basis — and to print for them the first books 
that they had ever seen. There are, we are told, im 1935, schools in the 
USSR teaching in more than 80 different languages, in all of which the 
various state publishing enterprises now issue books, besides publishing 
also works in a score or more of foreigii tongues.^ There are now (1935) 
newspapers in 88 languages. 

In practice, by a decision of the RSFSR Commissariat of Education 
of April 27, 1927, these nationalities are divided into four groups. In 
five cases, namely Russian, Ukrainian, White Russian, Georgian and 
Armenian, the vernacular language is the medium of instruction through- 
out the local educational system, including all the colleges of university 
rank and the research institutes. The second group is that of nationalities 
of substantial populations, having their own alphabets and books, and 
their own intelligentsia. Here education up to 18 takes place in the 
native tongue ; but institutions for persons above that age use Russian, 
^Ijjiough there must always be special chairs in the native language and 
literatures in all the higher institutions within the several territories. 
The third group comprises such of the lesser nationalities, for which alpha- 
bets have had to be provided, as live together in compact communities. 
In these cases the primary schools or grades use the vernacular, but 
secondary education and all higher institutions adopt Russian as the 
medium. Finally, there is a group of very small peoples, including also 
dispersed and often nomadic tribes, who have still no alphabet, or have 
only just had one jnade for them, and who have no books, and indeed, no 
national culture. For these, whatever may be done in “ pre-schooling ” 
up to 8 years old, only Russian elementary schools are provided, at any 
rate for the present.* 

Under the influence of this universalism, it is precisely the backward 
races and the backward districts that have made the greatest proportionate 
progress. “ Let usHalce for example the Tartar Autonomous Soviet 
Socialist Republic. Literacy among the Tartar population amounted to 
15 per cent before the revolution ; in the autumn of 1932 ... 94 per 
cent . . . Primary schools before the revolution 35 ; now compulsory 
education has been introduced, not only for first grade schools but even 
for the seven-year school. Moreover the Tartar Republic is about to 

^ Already in 1929 there were primary (or first-grade) schools in 66 languages ; seven- 
year schools in 37, and nine-year schools in 23. There were kindergartens in 30 languages. 
At the other end of the^scale there were higher technical institutes in 32 languages, and 
universities in 5 (EduccUiontd Policy in Soviet Russia^ by N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, 
p. 183). 

^ Edmational Policy in Soviet Russia, by N. Hans and S. Hessen, 1930, pp. 178-179. 
See also article by N. Hans on Education in the USSR in Educational Year Book for 
1933. 
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introduce universal p^|^-scllool education. . . . Now there are 20 univer- 
sities [meaning colleges for the further education of persons over 18] with 
2371 students, and there are special Tartar branches of the universities 
which conduct their courses mostly in the native languages.” ^ But the 
Tartar Republic is not the most remarkable case. / “ In the Bashkir 
Republic before thei revolution, '1*8 per cent of the children attended 
primary school. In 1929 the percentage rose to 584 ; in 1930 to 71*8 ; 
in 1931 universal compulsory education was introduced. The number of 
secondary schools in 1929-31 was 121, with 16,300 children; in the 
following year there were 149 .. . with 20,300 children. Arrangements 
are now being made to introduce universal seven-year schooling. . . . 
The republic has 4 universities (a teachers’ college, an agricultural institute, 
a medical school, a higher agricultural school), 30 technical schools, 2 
workers’ institutes, 2 workers’ faculties and 2 special schools.” Much the 
same report comes from the other districts.^ 

This spectacular encouragement of practically all the vernaculars has 
had four distinct motives. It was seen to be a necessary condition of the 
unity which has become the basis of the strength and permanence of the 
soviet power. It is manifestly the feature of cultural autonomy on which 
each minority most obstinately insists. Without the provision of schcals* 
in the vernaculars there could have been no such rapid conquest of 
illiteracy as the Soviet Union has achieved. Moreover, without using the 
vernaculars there could have been no such widespread propaganda of 
communist doctrine, and no such gigantic circulation of the reported 
speeches of the leading personalities as is now common. It is interesting 
to notice that enabling each minority to have its own schools does not 
wholly promote the growth of national separatism. Thus, neither in the 
Ukraine nor in Georgia is there local uniformity in the educational service. 
If Russian is not to be the language of all the schools in those republics, 
so equally is not Ukrainian or Georgian. Wherever the necessary mini- 
mum of families exist in a town or village, any such minority may have its 

^ “ Schools for Soviet Nationalities ”, by L. Davydov, in The School in the USSR 
(VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p, 66). In 1934 it could bo claimed, wej^now not how accurately, 
that the Tartar Republic had a much larger proportion of students in technical institutes 
(29 per 10,000 population) than either Germany or Great Britain, which each had less 
than 20 per 10,000. * 

* Ibid. pp. 66-67. This “ universalism ” has extorted the admiration of hostile critics. 

“ The achievements of the Soviet Government in the field of national education are very 
considerable. . . . These insults were possible through a special system of financial sub- 
ventions from central funds to the minorities. Thus whereas the Russians in the RSKSR 
receive from the treasury about 1*2 chernovetz roubles per head for educational needs, 
the autonomous republics and regions receive from thd' same source about 3*8 chernovetz 
roubles per head. Without this central help the autonomous territories, usually the most 
backward . . . would not have been able to undertake the enormous task. This policy 
of the Soviet Government may be just and generous, being the only way to repay Russia’s 
debt to these aboriginal inhabitants of territories conquered during the centuries by 
Russians, and left neglected by the Imperial Government. ... In spite of the partisan 
character of education imparted, the national renascence of all Russian minorities is an 
actual fact which brtii g a within itself immense possibilities in the future ” (Educational 
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own school, using its own mother-tongue. Accordingly there are, in the 
Ukraine, not only Ukrainian schools, but also Polish, Yiddish, Russian, 
White Russian, German, Greek, Estonian, Lettish, Lithuanian, Moldavian, 
Bulgarian and what not ; in fact schools using no fewer than twenty 
different vernacula(rs. In Georgia there are, not only Georgian schools, 
but also schools teaching in Armenian, Greek, German, Hebrew, Yiddish, 
Russian, Turkish, Assyrian, Polish, Kurdish and other tongues. 

There is, indeed, necessarily an overriding unity amid all the prudent 
diversities of the service of education of the USSR. The majority of the 
teachers are, at present, necessarily of Russian extraction, and usually of 
Russian training. All of them have been educated in Russian literature. 
In all schools, Russian is, if not the first, always the second language. 
Nine-tenths of all the existing books are in the Russian language. Among 
the lesser nationalities, only the Ukraine, which lias been in somci respects 
in advance of the RSFSR, can find a complete educational staff of its own. 
All the rest have still to depend, for all but common schooling, to a con- 
siderable extent on the products of Moscow, Lcmiiigrad and Kiev. More- 
over, the local autonomy of the educational service in the couph' of dozen 
constituent and autonomous republics does not extend to fundamental 
principles, in which the whole of the USSR has, according to constitutional 
practice, to keep in line with the RSFSR. Finally, an increasing propor- 
tion, though still only fewer than a quarter, of all the tea(‘hers are members 
of, or candidates for, the Communist Party, or the Young Communist 
League (Comsomols). The whole tone of every school is avowedly and 
markedly communist and no rival doctrine is inculcatcnl. 

This continuous dissemination of communist doctrine through the 
entire service of education — which «is parallel with, and doubtless equally 
pervasive with, the common practice, in every national system of schooling 
(and not least in Great Britain and the United States), of basing the school 
life upon the dominant creed and constitution of the particular country — 
has a great influence on the backward races of the USSR. “ For main 
nationalities ”, it has been said, “ some of which are still in [the] nomadic 
stage of evolution, the ^Marxist doctrine of the struggle of capital and 
labour is as incompffehensible and unreal as som(i mystic ])hilosopli>’. 
They acquire the new dogma as a new religion, and simply exchange 
Buddha and Mahomet for Marx and Lenin. What they really imbibe 
very easily is the propaganda against the western capitalist world. The 
internationalism of the Communist Party is reflectcfirl in their minds as a 
militant patriotism for the first workers’ and peasants’ state, which is the 
fatherland of all enslaved eastern nationalities. In Moscow they avv 
induced to see the centre of the new Eurasian world opposed to the rotten 
civilisation of bourgeois Europe.” ^ Take it all in all, we must agree that 
the trend of universalism in the soviet service of education has “ immenst* 
possibilities in the future ” ! 


^ Educational Policy in Soviet Ruesia^ \fy N. Hans and »S. llcHScn, 1930, p. 185. 
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Polytechnikisalion 

Turning now to the curriculum and pedagogic methods of the schools, 
we have to note, during the past five years, a far-reaching change, definitely 
making for greater efficiency. The whole decade, 1921-1930, was a 
period of luxuriant experiment, when the lessons of dlher countries were 
ignored ; discipline was neglected ; the pupils were supposed to govern 
the school ; the teachers did as they liked, whilst the inspectors favoured 
one systcun after another.^ The^ result has been described by foreign 
observers as a “ joyous Bedlam ”, in which the pupils learned all sorts of 
things, and the cleverest among them not a little, but seldom the formal 
lessons common to other countries. “ The soviet school child ”, noted 
one obscrv(»r, “ was apt to get a very uneven kind of training, and to 
dt. vclop precocious brightness in some things, with wpeful lack of precise 
knowledge in others.” In 1931 the authorities seem to have realised that 
this was not an ideal training for life. If gossip is to be trusted, one 
member after another, in a meeting of the Central Executive Committee 
of tlu*. USSR (TSIK), rose to complain that his own children, though eager 
and bright, could not spell, were weak in their arithmetic, and knew more 
a])out the b^<l c onditions of labour in capitalist countries than about the 
geografihy of the U'SSR. In 1931 Andrei Bubnov succeeded A. V. Lfftia*- 
cliarsky as P(}opl(*’s Commissar of Education for the RSFSR, and the 
whole system was rciformed from top to bottom. School discipline was 
restort‘(i. Subjects vvere once more taught separately, the common appa- 
ratus of examinations and exact marking was introduced and the curri- 
culum for each grade was drastically remodelled. 

Communist enthusiasts are prone to see throughout these far-reaching 
changes in thf‘ soviet educational system the gradual adoption of a prin- 
ci])le which is summed up in a strange new word — polytechnikisation. 
‘‘ This reform ”, says one of its leading advocates, ...is no precedent, in 
])oint of force, signifu^anct* and scientific basis, in the whole history of 
popular education.” In its simplest form this trend is manifested in the 
s(*heme of reorganisation of the elementary and secondary schools, in 
supersession of the ‘‘ Dalton Plan ” and the ^inplex ” or “ Project 
Scheme ”, which at first charmed the educational administrators. In the 
poly technical school ” th^ teacher is not to be spared the grind of 

^ ^riiis is picturod iiiJLbo so-callod Diciry of (i Russian Schoolhoy, bj 0^n\ov (1028) ; 
actually written by a teacher in a soviet school. 

2 Polyicohnicar liocaiise it imparts to the children the sciontitic fundamentals of 
the most essential brandies of production in the national economy, combining, in the 
])rocesH of tuition and education, general subjects with productive labour ns applied m 
progressive production and technique (“ The Polytechnicnl School by S. Gaissinovich, 
Assistant Director of the Scientific. Research Institute of Poly technical Education, in 
The School in the USSR (VOKS. Moscow. 1933). p. 54). 

The decree of Octobi'r 16. 1918, had declared that “ the principle of productive labour 
should underlie the whole educational system ; the teaching in the schools must bear a 
polytochnienl character ” (Collection of DecrecJi and Resolutions on EducaUon (in Russian), 
Moscow, 1918, voh i. p. 107). 

2 B 2 
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individual teaching, and not even the task of delivering set lectures to His 
class. The pupils are no longer tot be relieved frobi the mental efEort of 
actually learning and remembering what the teacher tells them. The new 
feature is that the giving of information by the teacher is always to be 
accompanied by specific action on the part of the scholars ; as, for instance, 
by their performsPnce of the operations that the teacher is describing. 
“ Both industrially and educationally ”, notes an English authority, 
“ Soviet Russians policy is a gigantic exercise according to Samuel Butler’s 
principle ‘ learn by doing ^ With this object, the school, whether 
“ four year ” (or, as we should say, flementary) ; or “ seven year ” or 
“ ten year ” (which we should call secondary), is now placed in constant 
and intimate association with one or more of the neighbouring factories, 
or in the country, with adjacent state or collective farms. The school 
becomes a centre of instruction, not only in reading and writing in one or 
more languages, but also in the principles of all the sciences, taught always 
as the basis of the various arts of production. This invariable bias towards 
“ technology ” is, in the elementary and secondary school, not at all with 
the idea of “ pre-apprenticeship ” to any one craft, but definitely in order 
to create in all the pupils a common intellectual basis of scientific method 
for all the various courses of vocational training, in one or other of which, 
^n^he completion of their school years, they will severally elect to engage. 
It is with this end in view that the teachers’ lessons in science are to 
comprise descriptions of the various products, including some account of 
their history and their specific utility, together with the different processes 
of material production, in close relation to the teacher’s expositions and 
explanations of the scientific principles, mechanical or physical, chemical 
or biological, on which these processes of production are based. In the 
schemes of the most enthusiastic* advocates of polytechnikisation the 
pupils were not merely to experiment with models or test-tubes in 
the school laboratory or workshop, but also to spend part of each week in 
the factory or on the farm, actually using the machinery and the tools 
of each productive process ; witnessing the output of their own manual 
effort ; being shown how to overcome their manual ineflSciency and com- 
pelled to realise how theiprocesses illustrate and confirm what the teacher 
had told them of the scientific principles underlying the. work. This, 
however, was seldom found either practicable or convenient. Moreover, 
it proved to be not even very educational. In the schools actually visited 
in 1934, it had been wholly or mainly replaced by ^jsits of a whole class 
to the factory under the guidance of the teacher.^ But if an English 

‘ Industry and Education in Soviet Russia, by J. C. Crowther (1932). 

* It may be thought that this practice of taking the pupils inside the factory, with 
the teachers themselves explaining the manufacturing processes, is in line with the practice 
of educational visits ** adopted in the best of the English elementary schools. An 
important difference is that the London boys and girls are mostly taken to such places 
as Westminster Abbey and the National Gallery, with the object of making them realise 
the past. The Moscow boys and girls are taken to the engineering and clothing factories, 
printi^ establishments and gigantic bakeries, in one or other of which most of them will 
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teacher imagines that puch a “ polytechnical school ” is merely a variant 
of the “ manual training ” or the “ vocational bias ”, sometimes advocated 
for English schools ; or if the employer thinks it an admirable device for 
making skilled craftsmen, he shows that he has not understood what the 
soviet pedagogues are aiming at. They are not seejcing to direct the 
pupils’ attention to pg;rticular occupations, or to persuade them to choose 
such occupations when they leave school, or even to create in them any 
special fitness for these occupations. Whether the boys and girls eventually 
become carpenters or cultivator^, tractor drivers or school teachers, 
administrators or dramatic authors, does not, at the school stage, concern 
the educators. What is quite sincerely intended by the polytechnical 
school is the very opposite of training in any particular vocation or crafts- 
manship ; in fact, an improvement in the intellectual oqnipmcuit of all 
the pupils throughout the land, irrespective of the particular occupations 
that they will severally choose. It is held that, merely to compel children 
to listen to lectures, or to witness experiments or even to “ play about ” 
by themselves, in the school workshop or laboratory, is not the way to 
render the whole body of citizens, which is what these jmpils are to become, 
either scientifically minded or intellectually active. Nor will even a 
passive understanding of the lessons learned at school stir, in the adolescent^ 
the intellectual fjuriosity, the initiative and the inventiveness that The 
Soviet Union seeks to create in all its citizens.^ And thus we have at 
present in the USSR, not yet all the teachers in all the schools, but literally 
thousands of them,^ as yet mostly in the seven- or ten-year schools, 

find oraployment. The object is to make them understand the principles and applications 
of conU^mporary science as applied in production. 

The four chief industries now chosen for this practical demonstration of scientific 
principles are engineering, manufacturing chemistry, the production of electricity, and 
agriculture. {Science and Education in the. USSR, by Professor Pinkevich, lOIlo, pp. 30-33.) 

^ “ ‘ And how in the world,’ asked one of our party, wiien w^e were introduced to the 
mathematics professor, ‘ do you succeed in converting mathematics to con ere Unless ? ’ 
I^’or answer the professor ojwned a cupboard and displayed a row of tins of different shapes 
and sizes. ‘ Which require the least matepal ? Which pack best into a given spaee ? 
Which . . .? ’ There is no lack of practical problems for the mathematicians *’ {Th^ 
Hrmd Highway of Soviet Education, by C. A. Harrison, 1934, pp. 23-24). 

The soviet pedagogic experts make the largest claims f^ this neu technique of educa- 
tion iKJtween 8 to 17. One of them writes as follows : “ Tht^bove-deacribed process of 
the reciprocal fructification of physics, chemistry, mathematics and natural history, by 
technology, 4 )roductive labour anck modern technique, is one of the most outstanding 
features of soviet instruction and education. Tt secures the training of a perfectly new 
intelligentsia . . . which possesses not only the culture of reasoning, pondering and 
expressing opinions [buUalso] the culture of the intellect that is closely connected with 
labour and action. Material production on which the new' man is being educated in the 
soviet school, secures to him a knowledge of the value and significance of the scicniies. 

. . . These ore people who think and reason for the sake of acting, and who act and build 
consciously and intellectually ” (“ The Polytechnical School ”, by S. Gaissinovich, in 
The School in the USSR, VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p. 61). 

* The ” seven-year polytechnical school ” was stated to l>e the rule in most cities in 
1933, and was expected to be extended to “the whole of the country-side’ by 1937 
{Moscow Daily News, March 3, 1934). This apparently impossible programme is already 
being carried out, by the simple ex|)edient of annually jirolonging the stay in each school 
by one year. Thus^in 1934 or 1936, the four-year schools automatically become five-year 
schools ; in 1936 or 1936, six-year schools f and in 1936 or 1937, seven-year schools, in 
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educating their pupils in science by describing the things that we consume 
or use ; whence they are derived and how they are grown or manufactured ; 
the machines and the processes that are employed, and, at the same time, 
the scientific principles or generalisations that the machines and the 
processes exemplify. And literally hundreds of thousands of pupils are, 
in the light of the teachers’ lectures, learning by making things ; though, 
as we think, at this stage not usually in the factory but more commonly 
by watching the product emerge from the process which their own manual 
effort has — at any rate in a small way, in the school workshop or laboratory 
or garden plot — set going and guided.^ 

Now, the present writers are not competent to assess the pedagogic 
efficiency of this “ polyteclinikising ” of the elementary and secondary 
schools. It must be understood as a deliberate attempt to bring the 
school closely into contact with adult life and practice. All schooling is 
to become training for the active work, the recreation and ti e leisure of 
the producer. It is taken for granted that there can be no room in the 

the course of this gradual enlargement of the numl>ers in attendance at each school an 
additional teacher will be provided. It should be noted that the upper standards of a 
seven-year school all learn one foreign language. Either English or German is cdiosen. 
One of the present writers saw such a school, with its German -taught ))iipils of in 

% A^lage in the provinee of Moscow. It is amazing to (contemplate that, if the programme 
can bo carried out, the school in every village from the Baltic to the Pacifie will he teaching 
a foreign language. In not one village in England is there such a school ! 

^ The Communist Manifesto of 1848, by Marx and Engels, explicitly" proposed the 
^'combination of education with industrial production''' as well as the “ (joinhinalioii of 
agriculture with manufacturing industries ; the gradual abolition of the disi inction between 
town and country by a more equable distribution of the population ”. The conception of 
“ polytcchnikisation ” of education is to be found repeatedly in the writing of Marx 
(notably in the proceedings of the Geneva Congress of the First Intenifllional in iSfifi) 
and Engels ; it was more than once expounded by Ijenin ; and it ap]>ears in the earliest 
educational pronouncements of the Bolshevik Government in 1917-11)18. It was sj)ecially 
advocated in The Labonr School, a notable book (in Russian and German) by Professor P. 
Blom»kij, in 1920. But for the first decade and a half the schools had get along as they 
could, in a welter of pedagogic experimentation coupled with mass campaigning against, 
illiteracy. Not until practically all the children had been got to school eoidd the trans- 
formation of the outlook of the schools and thmr teachers be seriously undertaken. In tin* 
years 19,30-1932 the plan for “ polytcchnikising ” the schools was worked out, and pro- 
mulgated in “ directives ” to l)e put in operation by the several Commissariats of Educa- 
tion. The English student ^iU find useful the chapters by Professor B. Gruzdev, L. 
Kamenev and H. Gakssinovich in The School in the USSR (VOKS, Moscow, 1933) ; The 
Five-Year Plan and the Cultural Revolution, by Alfred f^urella (Workers Bookshop, 10 King 
Street, London, E.C., 1931) ; The Broad Highway of Soviet Education, by G.*A. Harrison, 
with preface by Beatrice King (Society for Cultural Relations, London, 1932) ; Cultural 
Construction in the Third Decisive Year, by D. Skomorovsky (JToscow, 1931); and two 
articles by Beatrice King in The British Russian Gazette for , January and Marcih 1933. 
Among French works we may notice Les Proldemea funfhmentaux de VEcole du Traynil 
by Pistrak (Paris, 1927) ; and Les ProbUmes de Vinstruction puldique en regime soviHiqur, 
by A. V. Lunacharsky (Paris, 1925), especially chap. iv. “ Tie ciilte dc la production ”, 
pp. 103-131 ; Organisation et prineipes de Venseignement en URSS, par .J<*.an V. Trillat 
(Paris, 1933, 70 pp.). 

“ It was in September 1931 that a resolution of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party insisted, as part of a general reform of the school system, on universal 
* polytechnikisation '. At the beginning of 1934 the Sovnarkom of tho RSFSR took in 
hand the systematic improvement of the teachers’ training colleges, and the necessary 
raising of the teachers* qualifications ” (Mosegw Daily News, March 3, 1934). 
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soviet school system for any training for the life of a non-producer. Every 
boy or girl, without exception, — even those whose parents have in the 
past been non-producers — will be brought up, from the first, with a view 
to the eventual adoption of an occupation, useful to the community. 
This occupation may be either that of manual labour or that of an intel- 
lectual profession, "yhe young people will all be given 4qual opportunities 
of choice at 16 or 17, as between different occupations, so far as accom- 
modation and the requirements of the community permit, according to 
their faculties and desires.^ But no provision at all is made for the 
education of a “ leisure class ”, which assumes that its function is merely 
that pf existing, more or less beautifully, at the expense of others ; or 
even that of spending a lifetime in “ philosophising ” without doing. 
Morciover, there is another reason for making no distinction, so far as 
elc.nentary and secondary schooling is concerned, between those who may 
eventually adopt one occupation or another. It is not only for the exercise 
of tluur O(?cupation that schooling has to prepare them ; they have to be 
trained for life itself. On the assumption of universal participation, upon 
which Soviet Communism is based, all boys and girls have not only to 
be trained for a productive occupation, but also educated for active and 
intelligent ( itizeii.ship, and further, for all the rest of the activities of life. 
And, if oidy to obtain the maximum benefit for the community this training 
for tluj wliole of life must be universal. It is not supposed that all citizens 
will have the same faculties, or indeed, equal capacity ; but there must 
Ije no attempt to create a special class for whom, whether by law or custom, 
or by the. device of prese.ribing particular fcholastic attainments to which 
a(^cess is restricted, any or all of the brain-working occupations are 
reserv(ul. It is held that neither the parents’ wealth, nor their official or 
professional status, nor even their int(dlectual attainments or distinction, 
ought to obtain for their cliildren any preference in opportunities of further 
education, or in the adoption of an occupation, over otuers less fortunate 
in their parentage. Vocational training, including further or higher, and 
more specialised education — beginning only on the completion of the 
common school courst' which, it is assumed, will in tlui near future be at 
18 -must be open, without distinction of sex or^TJU^e or colour, any more 
than of parental rank or affiucnce, to all having the necessary capacity 
and liking for the particular 'occupation chosen. As the community has 

^ The position of the children of the deprived ” categories, on the one hand, and 
thos(* of the intolligcntsiaioii th<* other, must bo mentioned as, in some respects, exceptional. 
They are nowhere (excluded from the regular day school, whether (as we should say) 
elementary or secondary. They are not formally’ or generally excluded from institutions 
of higher edueation, or from vocational training. But during the first decade, when there 
was a great rush of children of manual working parents towards further education and the 
hrain-working vocations, these received preference for admission, just as, in practice, 
before the Revolution, the children of the wealthy or of the intelligentsia received preference 
over those of working class parentage. With an increase in the accommodation and, as 
we think, with growing humanitarianism, the exclusion of children of the deprived 
categories, has, wo believ’e, come to an end. It is, however, often thought desirable for 
these youths botw«jcii school and college to pass a year or two in a factory, which (as 
many English parents have discovered) is, in itself, not a had course to adopt. 
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to pay for the maintenance as well as the training of most of the aspirants, 
the number to be admitted to the several courses' of vocational training 
has necessarily to be decided, year by year, by the governmental author- 
ities, in accordance with the requirements of the several services or 
professions. It follows that a selection must often be made among the 
aspirants ; and this is, in practice, effected by a con^etitive examination. 
Only the most promising can be admitted for the occupations in which 
there are temporarily more applicants than places to be filled.^ 

Almost contemporaneously with the “ polytechnikisation ” of the 
schools, and to some extent in pursuance of a similar conception of 
education as training for life, a drastic reorganisation of all the universities 
and technical colleges was carried out. The universities,^ some of which 
had survived from tsarist times, have been somewhat overshadowed by 
the separate specialised colleges or institutes, the number of which has 
been increased up to (1935) over 800. To each of these institutions has 
been assigned the definite function of training its students between 18 and 
23 either for the practice of a particular occupation or profession, or for 
research in a particular branch of science. And for the better promotion 
of this deliberate training for life, the supreme administration of most of 
the various colleges and institutes was taken away from the Commissariat 
^of^Education, and entrusted to the commissariats responsible for the 
several branches of industry or administration that the students intended 
to serve. Thus the colleges and institutes training engineers, industrial 
chemists and similar technicians, were placed under the USSR Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, %^hich has a special department for their 

^ “ The Commissariat of Education retained complete control only over the Pedagogic; 
Institutes and those of Fine Arts. But^<he Department of Vocational Education has 
retained certain rights of supervision over the whole field of vocational education. At 
present there are no le&s than 12 different commissariats which have their separate net- 
work of vocational schools ” (“ Education in the USSR ”, by N. Hans, in Ediicational 
Year Book, 1933, p. 573). 

Concurrently with this reform the total numl)er of higher institutes, corresponding 
roughly to British university colleges, in medicine, commerce and industry, engineering, 
law, economics, pedagogy and the fine arts, has been increased to over 800, having over 
400,000 students over 18, pursuing courses from three to six years. Perhaps the largest 
and most magnificent of^dbo is that modestly termed the Polytechnical Institute at 
Leningrad, which has ten faculties, with about 1000 professors and teachers, and 10,000 
students of either sex (about to be increased to 13,0{/0) ; all over 18, and pursuing a five 
years' course in one or other branch of applied science or technology, leading to immediate 
appointments as specialist technicians in one or other branch of industry. This technical 
university covers with its buildings more than one square mile ; i^ chief physics laboratory 
commands, for its experiments, an electrical current of a million volts ; its library sub- 
Boribes for 135 foreign scientific periodicals. It has a special faculty for “ cultural 
studies, including foreign languages, history and literature. English and German are 
compulsory in all the faculties, whilst French is optional. 

* Although emphasis is constantly laid on the activities of the scientific colleges and 
institutes (which usually deal with more than physical or biological science, and always 
involve one or more foreign languages), the universities, old and new, continue to exist 
and even to grow, although not usually proliferating into additional faculties. The 
universitieB are now (1935) 21 in number, with various faculties, most of which count also 
as scientific research institutes in particular subjects, and are closely associated alike with 
the USSR Academy of Sciences and the USS^ commissariats concerhed with production. 
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supervision. Those training chemists in dye-stufiFs are under the USSR 
Commissariat of Light Industries, which includes textiles. The medical 
colleges come under the superintendence of the several commissariats of 
health of the various republics. Similarly those training teachers remain 
with the several commissariats of education ; on tl^ other hand those 
training agronomist), of whom so many more are now required for the 
state and collective farms, are directed by the new USSR Commissariat 
of Agriculture. It would be ah error to assume that this administrative 
reorganisation, according to subjects or faculties, of the 800 colleges and 
institutes of what, in Great Britain or Germany would be considered of 
university rank, implies or requires any limitation of the curriculum. 
Those competent to judge have testified to the fact, almost to their own 
surprise, that the purest of mathematico, and the least applied of the other 
sciences, still hold an honoured place in Moscow, Leningrad and Kiev. 
It does mean, indeed, that each institution is to make itself as efficient as 
possible in its definite function of turning out the best-equipped pro- 
fessionals in its particular line . But it is recognised that the best-equipped 
engineer or chemist, teacher or researcher, is not produced by excluding 
from his training either pure mathematics or the most abstract physics, 
or that which it> sometimes particularly designated as culture. It is qjjitq 
understood that history and literature, foreign languages, and a knowledge 
of the institutions and accomplishments of other countries, not to mention 
some acquaintance with all the sciences, are as much required to produce 
the perfect technician as specialised proficiency in his own technique.^ 
He is, however, not required to spend years in the study of the language, 
literature and philosophy of ancient Greece and Rome. 

It is contemplated and hoped that,the great gulf which has heretofore 
existed between the brain-working occupations, and those left to the 
manual w’^orkers will be, by these educational reform?, narrowed and 
bridged, if not, in the course of time, entirely removed. It is held that 
there is no brain-working occupation — not even that of poet or painter, 
administrator or army officer — in which the professional would not be 
better, not only for “ polytechnical ” education in childhood or youth, 
but also for some actual training in manual arts,*ajiid even, when he is in 
full vigour, for some intermixture of manual work with his intellectual 
activities. Equally it is contended that there is no manual-working 
occupation which would not be better performed if the worker had a 
scientifically trained mind, and realised the place in the life of the com- 
munity that his occupation held. In the one duty that (apart from the 
steadily dwindling “ deprived ” categories) all men and women have in 
common in the soviet state, namely that of active participation in citizen- 
ship and public work ; as also in the part of life — actually the greater 
part — ^that all are equally entitled to enjoy, namely the hours of rest, 

^ In 1934 it was specially directed that world history, as a subject in itself, desirable in 
every faculty, should^ be taken up again. From October 1934 scores of courses in history 
are l^ing given in all the principal educational centres. 
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recreation and leisure ; it is held that effective training of body and of 
mind are alike indispensable for maximum acliievement. 

There are analogous tendencies in other parts of the soviet system. 
At all stages, and in all branches, the pupil is made to do more for himself 
than is usual in otl^er countries. It is held that within reason, the more 
manual work that c4n be found for him to do, in the^course of his mental 
education, the better will be that education. Even in the kindergarten 
the visitor may see the toddler taught to “ serve by doing After 
accomplishing the arts of dressing and undressing without assistance, the 
child sets out the table and clears away ; moves the little chairs and tables, 
fetches whatever is required, and puts things back properly in their plaices. 
In the elementary school needlework is practised by boys and girls alike, 
but only in the first two years (8 to 10) ; and only as a common pniparation 
for life, to the extent of enabling both boys and girls to do their own 
sewing on of buttons, mending tears in garments, darning socks and 
stockings, and elementary knitting.^ The school boys (or girls) are 
diverted from merely ‘‘ playing at Indians ” to jointly helping th(i pc'asaiit 
to weed and harvest. A school has been known to spend its vacation in 
the country in .actually reconstructing with the cliildren’s own hands, and 
without any but the minimum of technical assistance*, a broken-down 
dam so as to produce electricity by water power, together with the 
apparatus by which the village is now lighted and the water raised from 
the wells. Or the whole school undertakes a “ regional survey ’’ of its 
neighbourhood ; discovers for itself alike its geography and its geology, 
its flora and fauna ; unearths its prehistoric remains and (dassifies its 
modern buildings ; applies geometry and trigonometry to nu^asuring the 
area of the fields, the width of the rjvers and the heights of tho trees, and 
analyses, in structure and function, the various social institutions of the 
locality. The students in the medical faculty between 18 and Jiav(* 
regularly to undertake the keeping in order of their laboratori('s siml 
preparing their own drugs, even to washing the bottl(*s ; it is they who 
habitually provide the whole attendance on the operating surgeons ; and 
they often do all the work of dressing and bandaging which elsewhere 
falls to the nurses. JClfe young men and women in the engineering 
colleges usually make themselves proficient in one or other mechanical 
craft in the course of their theoretical studifis. It is not infrequent that 
one of the managerial staff of a great engineering factory is removed from 
the office, and relegated to the bench or the forge of thoisame or some similar 
enterprise, not altogether by way of punishment for inefficiency or neglect, 
but partly because it is thought that, after a sort of refresher course ” in 
manual operations, he will be actually better qualified for reappointment 
to a managerial position in another enterprise. There is, in bic.t, no dis- 
tinction drawn between the brain worker and the manual worker, other than 

^ Girls intending to engage in a “ needle trade ”, whether merely dressmaking or work 
in a garment factory, get the appropriate technical training after 15. Moreover, there are 
often voluntary circles in which girls join in vanious arts of needlework outside school hours. 
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in their respective functional proficiency. The fact that one man studies 
longer than another may make him able to do more things, and may lead 
him to specialise on work for which the other is not equipped, but it does 
not put him in any different social position, and may often not lead to any 
higher remuneration. 


The Organisation of Leisure 

It may have seemed, from the emphasis placed on the “ polytechni- 
kising ” of all s(diools, and the stress laid, even in the highest colleges and 
institutes, on technology, as if tlie trend in soviet education was entirely 
mg^terialistic, in the sense of seeking only an ever-increasing output of 
material commodities. This is far from being the case. Indeed, the trend 
towards “ cultural ” develo]:)ni(uits is, in the soviet service of education, 
at least as marked as that towards vocational ism.^ What is significant is 


^ Even in the most highly developtid polytechnioal school, the curriculum includes 
what ar(‘ usually thought of as “ cultural ” subjects. Thus, the People’s Commissar of 
Education in the RSESK, speaking to the Fif(<jenth All-Union Congress of Soviets, gave the 
following analysis of the tiihe-table for the fifth, sixth and seventh years (ages 1 3, 14 and 15) 
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that these two trends are not regarded as antagonists or rivals in the 
training for life, still less as appertaining to separate strata or classes of 
the population. All men and women, without exception, are expected to 
become workers and producers, whether by hand or by brain, and there- 
fore all, without excerption, require appropriate technological training. 
But all men and women are likewise expected to becoipe active citizens, 
participating in all the life of the community, no less in their hours of 
leisure than in their work time. A significant feature in the daily routine 
of the government departments of education in the Soviet Union is the 
large part occupied with specifically ‘‘ cultural ’’ developments, both 
within and beyond the schools and colleges ; a much greater part, it, is 
clear, than in the corresponding government departments of England or 
New York State. The result is seen in the great expansion of “ cultural ” 
activities among the population during the past decade, which to say the 
least, does not fall short of the contemporary growth in industrial produc- 
tion. 

Physical Culture 

Characteristically enough, in this story of the Remaking of Man, we 
have to begin with physical culture, in which the people of Tsarist Russia 
were exceptionally deficient. For the children of all ages, from the crfeche 
to the highest class in the ten-year school, there is nowadays nothing so 
universally taught, and so incessantly repeated, as training in the bodily 
habits that make for perfect health. In 1923 an All-Union Council for 
Physical Culture was established, consisting of representatives of the trade 
unions, the Communist Party and the Comsomols, on the one hand, and 
of the Commissariats of Education, Health and Defence. Under the 
influence of this council, and largely at the expense of the commissariats 
of education of the several constituent and autonomous republics, physical 
exercises of all kinds have been made the subject of repeated scientific 
investigation, and of literally hundreds of textbooks and treatises, which 
the State publishing enterprises have issued to the teachers in hundreds 
of thousands of copies : thus in numbers vastly exceeding those for Great 
Britain, Germany or the United States.^ For the adolescents an important 
channel of influence for both sexes is the rapidly growing Young Com- 
munist League (Comsomols) now (1935) counting some five million mem- 
bers, mostly between 17 and 25. In every Comsomol cell the maintenance 
of perfect health is demanded from every member.^ Daily physical 
exercises become a social obligation, the fulfilment of which is urged every 
morning throughout the land by the innumerable loud speakers of the 
state radio service. But the most striking manifestation of this univer- 
salism ” in physical culture is the increase during the past few years in 
organised participation in every form of sport or games, from running, 

^ The titles of a number ‘of these publications, scarcely any of which have been trans- 
lated, are given in New Mindst New Men f by Thomas Woody (1932), pp. 434, 437 and 
483-510. See also an article on ** Physical Culture in the USSR by T. Hutchins, in 
British Russian OazetUt October 1931. 
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skating, ski-jumping, rowing, bicycling, fencing and gymnastic entertain- 
ments, to football, basket-ball, bowls, lawn tennis, baseball and folk-- 
dancing.^ Voluntary military drill and rifle-shooting competitions attract 
their thousands. Gliding and parachute jumping are growing specialities 
and there are already a considerable number of amateur aviators. Millions 
of young people now “ take to the road ” for the4 rest-days and annual 
vacations ; and there is a substantial beginning of mountaineering stimu- 
lated and promoted by “ proletarian ” tourist agencies.^ 01 jizciilturnikij 
or regular members of physical culture clubs or circles — meaning associa- 
tions for practising any outdoor game or sport — there were said to be, in 
the USSR, some two millions in 1927, over five millions in 1931, and by 
the end of the Second Five-Year Plan in 1937 there are expected to be 
many more, some say no fewer than thirty millions ! Over 50,000 of 
these members paraded in the Red Square in 1931 on the tenth anniversary 
of the “ Red Sports International ”, when Stalin and other leading states- 
men greeted them from Lenin’s mausoleum. Vast stadiums have been 
erected for their accommodation in nearly every great city from Leningrad 
to Tashkent. Twenty years ago hardly anything of this habit of outdoor 
games and sport existed among the Russian people. Nowadays there is 
some ground for the estimate that a vastly greater aggregate number, and 
even a larger proportion, of the adolescents of the USSR are to be found, 
say on a day in June, actively engaged in outdoor games or sports, than 
(if we exclude those who merely look on) in Great Britain or the United 
States. Three salient differences strike the observer. One is the extent 
to which, in the Soviet Union, all this cultivation of games and sport is 
consciously based on the conviction, in the young people themselves, that 
it promotes and maintains physical health and therefore constitutes a part 
of civic duty. Another is the close association, not only of physical 
exercises, but also of all organised games, with medical supervision and 
research. “ Without medical control no physical culture ” is the slogan. 
“ We are not ’only rebuilding human society on an economic basis ; we 
are mending the human race on scientific principles.” Hence not only 
half a dozen separate institutes for research in different branches of 
physical culture,® but also systematic mediCat examination, spring and 

^ Neither cricket nor golf s^ms yet to have become naturalised in the l-SSR. Inci- 
dentally, we may observe, the “ professional is unknown in soviet sport ; and there is 
the very minimum of betting or wagering for money in connection with games. 

* “ If the young ^oviet worker wants to spend his vacation hiking in some part of the 
Soviet Union, he has only to join the Society for Proletarian Tours and Excursions. In 
almost every corner of the vast Soviet Union this society has established tourist centres, 
providing an ideal jumping-off place for hikes and excursions, and enabling the young 
worker, at an extremely moderate cost, to get acquainted with such l)eautiful places as 
the Crimea, the Caucasus, the Urals, Kazakstan, Central Asia ; to explore the rivers, lakes 
and forests of the central part of the USSR, or to see things of an antiquarian interest, 
relics of older civilisations. This society also organises excursions to the new soviet fac- 
tories, where the achievements of modem teclinique may be seen ” ( ^ Soviet 
Union, bv Vladimir Zaitsev, 1934, p. 62). 

> Suchas the Institute for the Health of Children, the Institute for Therapeutic Ph^cal 
Culture, the litstitute for Physical Therapy and Orthojicdy, the Institute for Occupational 
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autumn, of every member of a games association ; and a resident doctor 
at every trade union “ rest house or holiday home, ^he third difference 
is the cordial encouragement, the cooperation and the financial subven- 
tions that are universally accorded to what has quickly become a national 
habit, not only by the People’s Commissars of Education and Health in 
the various constituent and autonomous republics, bj^t also by every 
government department that can be helpful. 


Political Cultdre 

In the USSR, second only in magnitude to the deliberate promotion 
of physical culture, is the planned dissemination of what is termed political 
culture. Apart from the dwindling categories of the “ deprived ”, every 
person over 18 is expected to be, not only a voter, but also a voter with 
understanding of what he is voting about, and, as we have elsewhere 
explained, even an active participant in public administration of one kind 
or another. For efficiency, this obviously requires universal training. 
Accordingly elaborate provision is made by every organ of the governiiKuit 
for the spread of what is not unreasonably deemed political culture. We 
need iv)t describe its foundation in the school, where the atmosphere, and 
even the curriculum, is as much interpenetrated by Marxian communism, 
the idea of the dictatorship of the proletariat and the coming of the world 
revolution, as that of the English school by a conventional Christianity, 
loyalty to a constitutional monarchy and the glories of the British Ein])ire. 
More specific instruction runs through all the activities of tlu^ Young Com- 
munist League (Comsomols), whose members form a large proportion of 
the ‘‘ activists ”, not only in trade union administration, but also in the 
prolonged educational campaigns by which more than 90 per cent of the 
electors are rallied to' vote at the periodical soviet elections in the large 
cities. There are orthodox textbooks of “ Political Grammar ”, backed 
by quite an extensive literature, in the hands of all the aspirants for 
appointment as teachers in the elementary and secondary schools. On 
this literature they are lectured during their courses at the equivalent of 
the English training colleges. But probably the most j)owerful .and the 
most continuous influence is the periodical press. Few people in the 
western world realise that the daily, weekly or monthly newspajier is 
actually more widely read, and more universally penetrative, in the USSR 
than even in the United States.^ Yetthe content of this ftnmensc periodical 
press is the very opposite of what the newspaper proprietors of the western 

Diseases, the Institute for Social Hygiene, the Institute for Health Resorts and Spas, not 
to mention the Psycho-physiological laboratories of the Commissariat of Defence. 

1 For a fuller description of the newspaper and magazine Press in the USSR see Die 
Presse Sowjet Rttaalands, by Just (Berlin, 1931), also the statistics in Press and Publishing 
in the Soviet Union (School of Slavonic Studies, 1935). The chapter by R. W. Postgate 
on Radio Press and Publishing ” in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia^ edited by M. I. Colo, 
1933, pp. 205-248, gives an admirable account of how the several typos of newspapers are 
organised, and the place they fill in the social organism. 
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world believe to be indispensable to nation-wide circulations. Imagine a 
widely circulating newspaper, all copies of which are paid for (there being, 
in the USSR, no system of “ returns ”), yet carrying hardly any paid 
advertisements, and offering no bribes of insurance, no competitions for 
prizea, and no distribution of books or other gifts among its readers — a 
newspaper, moreo^ver, which contains absolutely nl5 “ police court news ’’ 
and no reports of divorce cases ; nothing about the fashions in dress ; 
no stories of sex or murder or suicide or accidents ; and no gossiping 
personalities about the private Jife of royalties, or millionaires, or national 
celebrities ! The ten thousand periodicals of the USSR, daily, weekly, 
m 9 nthly and quarterly, issued in 88 languages, catering for readers of all 
sorts and all occupations, are endless in their diversity. But in one respect 
they are uniform. They arc wholly occupied with “ public affairs ”, that 
is to say, with politics in its widest sense, including, of course, wealth 
production. Some of them print telegrams of foreign news (but only 
news of this kind), of which a copious supply is provided by the Soviet 
Telegraph Agency (TASS, established in 1925) from all the principal 
c.ountries of the world. They all deal, more or less instructively, in editorial 
articles, with issues of public policy great or small. But they also relate 
innuraerablc incidents of public administration ; exciting stories, JuH of 
statistics, of the achievements and successes of this or that factory or 
farm or school ; and, still more frequently, gruesome accounts of the local 
breakdowns and failures of this or that branch of public administration. 
As we have mentioned in the previous chapter, nowhere in the world is 
there such unsparing revelation of the blunders and lessees of state factories 
or government departmimts, or of the acts of oppression or malversation 
by public officials, as in the soviet ijewspapers, which are served by some- 
thing like three millions of village correspondents.^ This is encouraged 
and apjiroved by the Soviet Government, as the surest means of obtaining 
the redress of popular grievances, and of prevent’* n a repetition of the 
misdeeds of local agents. What is not permitted is any advocacy of the 
private employment of wage labour in order to make a profit out of it, 
which is known as exploitation ; or of buying things with a view^ to 
sidling tliem at a profit, which is termed sp^ciJation ; or any praise of 
the political systems of foreign countries ; or, indeed, any suggestion that 
any other form of social organisation would be preferable to that of Soviet 
Communism. To the foreigner the remarkable thing is that such news- 
papers, filled withmothing but reports and discussions about public affairs, 
including short stories illustrating these subjects, but without even the 
attraidion of political party contests, and devoid of any of the contents 
that secure great circulations in France, Great Britain or the United States, 
should be eagerly bought and devoured by nearly every family in the 
USSR.2 As a means of instructing every citizen about the collective 

^ See ante., pp. 629-630. 

® The aggregate circulation of each issue in 1935 is apparently not far short of 40 
millions, which^is about the numl)cr of feparate households in the USSR. The principal 
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organisation of agriculture, industry and government, ^on which his well- 
being depends, and of making him acquainted with the details of its local 
administration — ^that is to say, in giving him the rudiments of political 
culture — ^there can be no question of the efficacy of such a press. There 
will, of course, be less agreement about the educative result of always 
presenting the existing system of government as if it yere the only one 
to be considered. This involves forgoing such sharpening of the intellect 
as may result from the clash of arguments for and against democracy or 
monarchy, liberalism or conservatism, the Pepublican Party or the Demo- 
cratic Party. The soviet educationists esteem more highly, in the training 
for life, the wide dissemination of the knowledge that they regard |is 
essential for universal participation in public affairs. 

A similar universal grounding in political culture is being created, in 
all their personal intercourse with their fellow-citizens, by the two or three 
million members of the Communist Party. Every candidate for admission 
as a Party member has actually to prove his own “ political culture as 
well as his belief in the Party tenets. It was a feature of the “ chistka ” 
or purge of the Party in 1933 that one of the requirements insisted on, as a 
qualification for remaining a member — in addition to faith, loyalty and 
wofks^ together with a high standard of decency in personal life — was 
ability to expound and explain to the average citizen the policy and pro- 
gramme of the government in which they were taking part. Quite a 
number of honest and loyal members of the Party, of long standing 
and good life, were excluded from membership, and relegated to a newly 
invented lower grade of ‘‘ sympathisers ”, not for any “ heresy ” but 
merely because of their shortcomings in intellectual capacity and political 
knowledge.^ , 

It is, in fact, one of the principal objects of soviet education that no 
adult should remain politically illiterate ”. To understand the A B C of 
public policy, and to be acquainted with the machinery of government 
administration, may not be exactly the idea of political culture entertained 
by the British or American academic world. But to make the whole 
hundred millions of adult men and women between the Baltic and the 
Pacific even so far “ polittcS.lly literate ”, almost as soon as most of them 
have become alphabetically literate, would be no mean educational 
achievement — certainly in mere magnitude, a greater extension of “ cul- 
ture ” in this one part of life than any government of the western world 
has yet approached.^ And nothing less than this is within the programme 

peasant newspaper, Kreatyanskaya Oazeta, ha^s a circulation of three millions, reputed to 
be the largest in the world. 

^ See Chapter V. in Part I. pp. 290-291. 

‘ It is worth notice how much this universal spread of a common ** political literacy " 
among races of different experiences and temperaments is facilitated by the soviet poliey 
of entrusting the local administration of each of the backward races of the USSR, not to 
members of the dominant Russian race, but to sedulously trained and indoctrinated mem- 
bers of the particular race, speaking the vernacular, familiar with local habits and sym- 
pathetic with specifically racial customs. The influence of such local administrators in 
piromulgating what they have learned in Moscov^must be considerable. 
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of the People’s Gomniissars of Education of the various constituent and 
autonomous repulflics of the USSR. 


Artistic Culture 

'f 

The wide difEusion of artistic culture among a whole people has seldom, 
if ever, been recdgnised as part of the duty of government. Yet in the 
USSR the artistic culture of the masses has its own place in the service 
of education ; and Lunacharsky, who was for fifteen years People’s Com- 
missar of Education of the RSFSR, was particularly concerned with its 
promotion. We may consider that there is little trace of it in the school 
curriculum, although music and drawing appear in that of every village 
school. Even the Russian pedagogues have found no way of teaching art 
along with the alphabet, though we must not ignore the subtle personal 
influence, in the USSR as elsewhere, of the artistically gifted teacher. 
There is, however, a very good beginning of artistic culture in some, at 
least, of the schools. Here is an attractive description, as long ago as 
1920, of what goes on in the “ forest schools ” in the summer villas built 
by the well-to-do in the forest around Moscow, now convert(',d into con- 
valescent homes for ailing children, or simply holiday homes for others. 
“ The unique thing here,” said Mr. Brailsford on his visit in 1920^“ and 
indeed in all the Russian schools, was the prominence given to aesthetic 
culture. Every villa had its piano. The children evidently revelled in 
drawing and painting, and were encouraged to exercise their creative 
fancy. Some of their portraits, and even more of their interpretations of 
Russian fairy tales, showed unusual talent. They vied with each other, 
moreover, in writing verses. Each little colony had its ‘ soviet ’, in which 
the children, with the aid of a teacBer, learned to discuss their own affairs. 
I saw one of these in session, the girls very solemn and businesslike, and 
obviously leading the community, the boys much slower and much more 
reserved. Minutes were kept punctiliously, and the game was evidently 
educative.” ^ 

How successfully the most promising children are picked out for special 
training in music or dancing, painting or sridpturc, we are unable to 
report. One hears of cases of such selection at the age of 12 or 14 ; and 
of promotion to music and dancing academies and to special courses of 
art training. It is plain that what may be termed the artistic professions 
are being successfully recruited, and that the numbers engaged in them 
have greatly increased. In the Moscow schools the elder children are 
encouraged to form “ literary circles ”, “ musical circles ” and ‘‘ dramatic 
circles ”, which are occasionally visited by successful writers and artists, 
interested in discussing with them their artistic progress. 

1 The Russian Workers^ Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1931), p. 81. 

“ Nor is the idyllio aspect wholly absent. Even William Morris, if he had heard the 
choir in Vladimir, watched the children in their camps and playing-fields, seen their 
drawings of fairy tales, and stood behind the village carpenters at work on their new models 
of handicraft, wpuld have recognised s(^e of the elements of his dream ** {ibid, p, 198). 
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So far as the Soviet Government is concerned, the influence > of the 
People’s Commissars of Education may be traced rather in getting the 
utmost for the creation of a popular feeling for art out of the picture 
galleries and museums, the theatre and the ballet ; out of music and 
literature ; and, in all the arts, also out of the practitioners themsqlves. 


Museums and Picture Galleries 

It may be suggested that no government has ever done so much, 
within little over a dozen years, as that* of the USSR in the way, not 
merely of maintaining, developing and increasing the public museums and 
picture galleries throughout the land, but also of widening and deepening 
their influence on the mass of the people. Museums of all sorts now exist 
in all the large cities of the USSR, and indeed, often by individual effort, 
^also in some of the villages. Collections of pictures, and of old tilings of 
artistic workmanship, are necessarily more limited in number, but those 
of Moscow and Leningrad are, as they have always been, among the b('st 
in the world. What is distinctive of Soviet Communism in this respect 
is the amount of thought and effort that has been put into the task of 
getting them visited and appreciated by the peopl(‘, and of making them 
the means of universally diffusing some modicum of artistic culture. Not 
content with a daily opening free of charge, the People’s Commissars of 
Education have managed to get the museums and galleries of their 
republics constantly resorted to by organised crowds of children and older 
students, of soldiers and sailors, of factory workers and of peasants, whom 
the visitor meets at all hours of the day. These throngs are taken from 
room to room by specially qualified attendants, mostly educated women, 
who do their best not merely to explain the exhibits but to point out their 
artistic qualities — it may be added, not always without political bias ! 
How niuch dissemination of artistic culture can be achieved in this way, 
we do not pretend to estimate. But we hazard the suggestion that the 
Soviet Government puts more effort into getting the utmost artistic mass- 
education out of the magnificent collections that it has inherited, and 
those additional ones th^t<t has formed, than any other government in 
the world.^ 

t 

Theatre and Ballet 

It is significant that the theatre, the opera, the balV?t and the cinema 
are, in every republic within the USSR, as much within the sphere of the 
commissariat of education as the school itself. Here also, as witli the 
museums and the picture galleries, what is distinctive of Soviet Com- 
munism is, not so much what is provided for the public, as what is done 

^ “ Lenin said that what we think of art is not important ; but what the millions say 
about art is important, for art commences only when its roots are spread broadly through 
the masses ” (Memoirs of Clara Zetkin, 1929, quoted in “ The Fight for Cultural Advance ”, 
by M. Epstein. Assistant People’s Commissar for Education in the HSFSll, in The Schffol 
the USSR, VOKS, Moscow, 1933, p. 36). 
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to get educational value out of it. The theatre, the opera and the ballet 
were of outstanding excellence in Tsarist Russia, but any educative 
influence that they had was confined to a small class. To-day in the 
USSR they appeal literally to millions ; they arc not limited to the great 
cities, .but exist in every town. Many villages, state farms and collective 
farms have their ^ own cinemas, to the aggregate numbers of tens of 
thousands. The larger factories, and many other work(jrs’ clubs, provide 
their own stages and their own amateur actors, besides frequently inviting 
travelling companies. More than sixty theatres are now (1935) open in 
the collective farms, which are regularly visited by travelling companies 
of salaried actors. In the large (uties the theatres are filled every night 
with proletarian audiences ; most of the tickets being distributed in 
advance, at some 25 or 30 per cent discount oft the public prices, through 
the trade unions and other popular organisations. Red Army men of all 
ranks obtain tickets free of any charg(\ Probably in no other country 
have so large a proportion of the urban wage -earners, and even some of 
the villagers, acquired the “ theatre-going habit 

What seems a unique institution is the “ children’s theatre ”, open all 
the year round, designed expressly for children of 9 to 12 years, or 13 to 
15 years, and served by its special staffs of playwrights and producers 
and (►ver a thousn nd actors and actresses, nearly all of whom confinf their 
activities to this specialised drama. It should be said that no person 
under IG is admitted to the ordinary theatre, so that th(^ adults may be 
unfettered in their choice of plays by any consideration of what may be 
thought unfit or unseemly for childish ears. But the theatre is too 
important a factor to be excluded from the children’s education ; accord- 
ingly special children’s theatres are maintained for continuous performances 
at the expense of the several commissariats of education. In 1934 there 
were t(ui in Moscow (one for (»ach municipal district), and more than a 
hundred in the other cities of the USSR. The per^ ■ fnance is always in 
the afternoon, either for the younger or the older children, who are 
drawn from the seven- or ten-year schools of the district. Each child 
pays a few kop('ks for its s<'at, a payment exacted in order to make the 
child feel that it is really going to the thfti^e ” like the grown-ups ! 
The plays are interestingly written about subjects and situations within 
the children’s comprehension. They are produced and act(‘d with all the 
technical excellence of the Russian stage. They are free from didacticism, 
and of anything tliat can fairly be called propaganda, although they are, 
of course, subtly penetrated with a “ healthy moral tone ’ and a strong 


^ KiHlovodsk, in the Caucasus, formerly the Aix-loa-Bains of Tsarist Russia, has 
become exclusively a town of trade union “ rest houses ” and convalescent homes, thronged 
throughout the year by twelve to fifU'cn thousand proletarian guests of all ages. W hen 
visited in 19S2 by ono df the authors, the entertainments proviiled consisted of an excellent 
theatre, opera and ballet and an orchestral concert of classical music ; but none of the 
“ morry-go-roiindfl etc., found at Blackpool or Coney Island. The only other alternative 
to walking in the l)oautifiil gardens, enjoying the Kazan baths, and engaging in modest 
mountaineering, “was an endless series of lectures on technology and Marxism ! 
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civic patriotism The packed child-audiences are thrilled with excite- 
ment at every phase of the drama acted before them. * If the theatre has 
all the educative influence on adults that it is supposed to have, it seems 
difficult to overestimate the importance, in child training, of such a care- 
fully designed children’s theatre.^ 


Music 

In music, too, within little more than a decade, the enjoyment of 
music and no small amount of acquaintance with the greatest composers 
has passed, in the USSR, from a small class to literally tens of millions, of 
factory workers and peasants. Not all the trade unionists, it is needless 
to say, strive to get the cheap tickets for the opera and the orchestral 
concerts, which in the larger cities are always at the disposal of their 
organisations ; but the visitor is surprised at the numbers who have 
acquired this new taste. The whole of the Red Army ; the entire per- 
sonnel of the Ogpu, including its special troops ; and the crews of the 
rapidly growing maritime fleet, arc all provided with opportunities for 
hearing good music.^ 

Most of the factories, and now many of the collective farms, have 
forined their own bands and orchestras, possibly of no great attainments, 
but testifying, at least, to a growth of musical culture. The latest develop- 
ment is the increasing habit of listening to the music broadcast by the 
radio from some sixty or so stations to more than a couple of million 
owners of wireless sets, as well as to hundreds of thousands of loud-speakers. 
Noteworthy, too, is the sudden new demand by the members of village 
cooperative societies .in 1933-1935, ^when they found themselves in 
possession of unexpectedly large yields from their collective farms, for the 
gramophones that government factories are now turning out by the ten 
thousand, and even for pianos ! 


Literature 

For literary culture a^0vernment can do most by publishing books 
at prices that ensure wide circulation ; by promoting libraries that place 
books within reach even of those who cannot tfuy, and by honouring the 
authors who produce good literature. Soviet Communism does a good 

«- 

^ The children’s theatre is described in the article entitled ** The Bubnov Central 
House of Children’s Art Schools ”, by A. Lunacharsky, in Soviet Culture Review, No. 2 
of 1934, pp. 23-28 (VOKS, Moscow). For the development of the theatre in the USSR 
see the number entitled ” The Theatre in the USSR ” of the VOKS magazine. Social 
Conalruction in the USSR, voL vi., 1934 ; and The Soviet Theatre, by P. A. Markov (1934, 
176 pp.). 

The Autumn Number of The Studio (London and New York, 1935) is devoted to ” Art 
in the USSR ”, surveying achievements in ail forms. 

‘ The authors can testify that a ship’s company, expecting to stay only two or three 
nights at Leningrad, spontaneously pressed the captain to wireless a message to ensure 
their getting seats for the performance of an opera that they particularly wished to hear. 
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deal in all these wa^s. During the past decade the output of the various 
governmental publishing departments has increased by leaps and bounds ; 
and so great is the popular demand for books that practically every issue 
goes immediately “ out of print During 1932 the number of separate 
“ titles ” published reached the figure of 55,000, with a total issue exceed- 
ing five hundred million copies — an aggregate prockict which, even allow- 
ing for differences in the way of dealing with pamphlets, etc., probably 
exceeds the output for the year of all the publishers in the rest of the 
world. The mass of book and pamphlet literature thus hurled at the 
population of the USSR is naturally of varied character. The largest 
section to-day is that of school and college textbooks for the twenty -six 
millions of students of all ages, with which we may include the new 
demand by hundreds of thousands of factory operatives for instructional 
1: ooklets explaining how to operate particular kinds of machinery. Another 
large section consists of reports, in cheap pamphlet form, of the informative 
speeches of the political leaders, which, having genuinely educational 
objects, irrespective of electoral contests, are, in content, unlike those of 
the statesmen in other countries. Not so many copies are printed, 
although the editions are vastly greater than is usual elsewhere, of the 
works of the lieroes of Russian literature during the last hundred years, 
from Pushkin to Tolstoy ; together with those of contemporary neSvehsts 
and poets, dramatists and humorists, in all the principal languages of the 
USSR. Finally, there must be mentioned the large editions that are 
issued of translations of the principal English, German, French and 
Italian authors, from Pante and Chaucer and Shakespeare and Voltaire 
and Balzac and Flaubert and Goethe and Dickens down to some of the 
most widely read contemporary novelists of Great Britain and the United 
States. This annual torrent of literature is issued at low prices, from a 
cent or a penny up to a pound or more for magnificent collections of 
reproductions in colours of the best pictures ; a , inmon figure for a 
single volume being one rouble. A large proportion is bought by the 
innumerable libraries that have sprung up in the branches of every kind 
of organisation, whether trade union, cooperative, Comsomol, army, 
sporting, school, institute, or club. From OIk^ end of the USSR to the 
other there mjiy well be, in 1935, more than fifty thousand of these 
libraries, large or small, hearly all of them having funds to spend on a 
perpetual enlargement of their collections.^ 

Whether or not the whole of the population in the USSR are going 
to be “ cultivated ” in the western sense of the term, it is clear that they 
are steadily becoming a reading people. Every boy and girl, every 

^ We have statistics only of the largo libraries with more than 80,000 volumes. These 
have increased, since 1917, from 29 to 111 in numlier. Some of the factories come into 
this list. The Molotov Automobile Works at Gorki has 113,000 volumes, with 18,000 
registered readers. The Stalingrad Tractor Works has two libraries, one of general litera- 
ture, with 86,000 volumes, and the other of scientific and technical works, with 116,000 
volumes. The Institute for the Mechanisation of Agriculture in the North Caucasus has 
82,000 volumes ^Moscow Daily News, April 16, 1035). 
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factory operative, every office employee — we may almost say every peasant 
under thirty years of age — seems to be an omnivorous reader. Not 
altogether without reason has it been claimed that, in the USSR, it is the 
state publishing house, rather than the university professoriate or even 
the great army of school teachers, that is, in the service of general culture, 
the most potent agen(5/. 


Holidays and Amusements 

Equally significant is the fact that t£e provision for recreation, the 
organisation of the oddly named “ parks of culture and rest ”, and the 
provision of “ rest houses ” in which the workers can spend their vacations, 
all fall within the sphere of the People’s Commissars of Education of the 
various republics. They have, in fact, all to be included in the Remaking 
of Man, on which Soviet Communism is basing its new civilisatio’\. The 
innumerable clubs for workers in factories or state farms ; the steadily 
growing provision for social intercourse of one or other sort in the more 
successful of| the collective farms ; the “ red corners ” in factory or 
institute, and on board ship ; the oftem elaborate arrangements made for 
the organised amusement of the various sections of visitors in the parks 
of Ihelarger cities ^ — manifestations of the advantages of popular organisa- 
tion, more genuinely spontaneous and uncontrolled than is believed by 
the foreigner — all receive the beneficent patronage of the commissari.ats 
of education. Most of the palaces of bygone royalty, and the mansions 
and summer villas of the former wealthy, have been adjusted to tluur new 
uses as holiday homes for the wage-earners, the management and the 
allocation of railway tickets being left in the hands of the committc'os of 
the several trade unions. It is wortt notice that, whilst vodka can be 
purchased in bottles at the special government shops devoted entirely to 
this commerce (which are usually covered with government posters urging 
you not to drink), it is an accepted universal rule that no alcolioli(^ drink 
of any sort is obtainable at any workers’ club or holiday “ rest house ”, 
any more than at any theatre or concert hall, or at any railway station 
or communal dining plac^. 

The Meaning of Culture 

Is there any inaccuracy in describing all tliis vari(jd organisation of 
the people’s leisure hours, equally with the time spent in school and college, 
as the promotion of popular culture ? This, it may be said, is to give a 

^ These arrangements are often minutely sensible. In the urban parks and gardens 
there are often free shelters for temporary refuge from rainstorms ; broad covered places 
with one or more open sides, furnished with small tables and abundant chairs. In many 
of these a woman attendant will bo found in charge of a counter, loaded with the current 
issues of various newspapers and magazines, and a small selection of popular books. 
These are all available gratuitously for the temporary use of any applicant, who deposits 
against the loan his trade union or party membership card, which he reclaims on returning 
his reading matter when the rainstorm ceases. 
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new meaning to the word ‘‘ culture ” as it has commonly been used in 
England. There is,' it must be candidly admitted, in the USSR of to-day, 
little of the sort of culture that used to be recognised as such in the 
Oxford or Cambridge common rooms, or in the artistic coteries of Blooms- 
bury or Chelsea ; and even less governmental recognition of it, or 
encouragement to jt.^ It is worth while analysing t^e divergent meanings 
of the word. 

Both under Soviet Communism and in Great Britain the emphasise 
in culture the idea of self-improvement and self-development. Both 
agree in the importance of physical culture as an element in the good 
life. Both agree, too, whether intuitively or as a scientifically valid 
inference from psychology, in estimating more highly, as a means of 
physical cultures, the instrument of outdoor games or mountaineering than 
that of ev(m the best gymnastic exhibitions, or formally ordered exercises. 
But Soviet Communism avoids, whilst Great Britain usually commits, the 
error of regarding culture, not as knowledg(i of what is best in the world 
and a competent evaluation of the whole universe in which we live, but 
as essentially, or at least predominatingly, ‘‘ bookish ” in its nature. Or,* 
if not exclusively “ bookish ”, culture may indicate mainly a preoccupation 
with selects d parts of the activities of the world, su(*h as music or painting, 
poetrj' or literary style ; or even the collecting of things thought b(?autiful. 
Moreover, it seems as if the British conception of culture were closely 
bound up with the absenc.(» of any use-value in the pursuit or practice of 
the cultured lif(s apart from what may be admitted to ho the utility of 
promoting culture itself. In Britain the devotee of culture is apt to 
regard, with what the soviet communists think a silly complacency, the 
fact that his efforts to increase or develop his own culture are divorced 
from any practical use in the transformation of the world. These differ- 
ences between divergent views of culture lead to graver contrasts. Is it 
unfair to say that the British devotees of culture nut only accept as 

^ Thcro is. wo boliovo, no toaohing of Grc'ck or Latin in tlu* elcmc*nt.ary or secondary 
schools of Iho I"SSK, 1 hough German or English is commonly taught even in the villages, 
in all seven- or ion -year schools. In one or other of the SOO colleges, academies and 
research institutes of university grade a large proportiyi of the living languages of the 
world are studied with practical objects. Greek and Latin,*liko Sanscrit and Hebrew, are 
studied by those pursuing anthropology, archaeology or philology. There is, similarly, no 
formal teaching of philoso[)hy, find (exce})t in the (’ommimist .Academy (for whicli stns 
jjp. 778-780) for the liigher education of Tarty members and then only for the purpose of 
refuting eritieisms of Marxism) next to no exposition or criticism of the works on philo- 
sophy, theology or metaphysics, by either mediaeval or modern authors. There is, in 
fact, a positive discouragement of any purely “ bookish ” culture. e do not ])re8ume 
to estimate how much may not be lost by tins all-pervading “ positivism ”, as Auguste 
Comte might have termed it. A few of the largest public libraries strive to keep their 
collections up to date by importing from other countries their more important new works 
on philosophy. The Marx -Engels- Lenin Institute at Moscow makes a point of obtaining 
everything dealing with Marxism, in whatever language published. 

Wo have already mentioned (p. 7;H) that, in 1934, it was decided that the subject of 
history should bo added to the college courses. From Octol)er 1934, whole series of 
lectures on the hist.ory of various nations in the world are Iwing given by scores of pro- 
fessors, often illunynated by descriptions of their social institutions, and sketches of their 
literatures. 
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inevitable the exclusion of the masses from the realnjs of gold ” in which 
they themselves find so much virtuous enjoyment, but also secretly rejoice 
at their own exclusive possession of something in which the common lump 
of men cannot share ? And is not this the explanation of a certain 
polished arrogance of mind among these superior people, producing, even 
in the most amiable di them, a certain veiled condescension towards the 
people at large ? ^ In the usage of Soviet Communism there is, in the 
conception of culture, no such connotation of inevitable exclusiveness, of 
a pleasant aloofness, or of a consciousness of superiority. It is, at any 
rate, definitely the policy of the Soviet Government— as it is very far 
from being that of any other government in the world — that the possesion 
of culture shall be made, not necessarily identical or equal, but genuinely 
universal ; that none of the known means of awakening the powers of 
the child, or stimulating the development of the adolescent, or refining the 
'life of the adult, shall be withheld’ from, or denied to, any resident in the 
USSR ; and that, as fast as the increasing wealth production permits, 
these means shall actually be put, for individual use or enjoyment accord- 
ing to their several faculties, at the disposal of literally everybody. Soviet 
communists actually believe that, by a sustained effort of self-sacrifice 
OQ thf part of the older people, the entire generation that is growing up 
in the USSR can be raised to a high level of culture. There will be some 
who will see in that very belief, and in the strenuous efforts that it inspires, 
a real evidence of culture in the best sense of the world. 


The Civilisation of a Whole Nation 

It is, in fact, in its universalism tljat we see the most significant of all 
the trends of the service of education in the Soviet Union, whether we 
think of the young or the old, the great cities or the backward races ; 
whether the stress is on physical health or on technical training, on wealth 
production or on universal participation in the affairs of state*, ; on music 
or on the drama. More than anywhere else the government in the USSR 
is concerned with the young. “ The guiding idea of the Soviet Republic ”, 
it has been said, “ is to the children a preference in everything, from 
food and clothing to less tangible goods. The explanation of this deliberate 
policy is not sentimental. Communism is a Messianic doctrine, which 
lives for the future, and acts with long-sighted vision. Its ambition is to 
base the greatness of the world's first socialist republic* upon a generation 
of children who will be mentally and physically the superiors of the men 
and women of to-day.” * In education, even more than in any other 
sphere, Soviet Communism has made a new departure in the world’s 
history. Never before has there been a genuine attempt to make an 
adequate or complete education universal. As was pointed out as early 

^ It was in vain that Matthew Arnold quoted Menander to the cultivated coteries of 
his time. Have they not, in the matter of c^tw, steadfastly refused to * * choose equality '* ? 
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in the course of the soviet experiment as 1921, in a book that attracted 
too little notice in Great Britain/ the policy of the USSR in this field is 
without precedent. All down the ages, in every country, “’the privileged 
ruling and employing class never seriously intended that the children of 
the manual workers should enjoy the same opportunities as their own. 
Even advanced Liberals in contemporary England^peak of their ideas as 
‘ the educational ihdder ’ by which they mean a system which will help 
the more capable children of the manual workers to climb above their 
class. Whatever a few idealists may have planned or preached, there is 
no real attempt to rear the whole mass of working-class children in the 
best culture of their age. ... To my mind,” wrote Mr. Brailsford in 
1921, “ the most inspiring thing in Russia is that the socialist revolution,' 
instantly and instinctively, began to realises the ideal of universal education, 
which the interests and prejudices of class have thwarted in the rest of 
Europe. Every fair-minded observer has given the Bolsheviks credit for 
their prompt efforts to send an illiterate people to school. Their ambition 
is much bolder. They intend, from infancy to adolescence, to make, for 
every Russian child, the conditions, both physical and intellectual, which 
will enable its mind to evolve its utmost capacities. They intend that 
none of the comforts, none of the pleasures, none of the stimuli which 
awaken the powers of a child born in Europe in a cultured middle-class 
home shall be lacking to the children of the humblest Russian workers. 
Their belief is that, by a great and self-sacrificung effort, the entire genera- 
tion which is coming to maturity in Russia can be raised to a high level of 
culture.” Mr. Brailsford did not fail to point out that the soviet com- 
munists had many difficulties to overcome. “ They will ”, he said, “ not 
at once attain their full ambition. They are hampered by poverty. They 
suffer from a dearth of teachers wfio share their outlook. Many a long 
year will pass before the primitive isolated Russian village can absorb 
more than the bare rudiments of civilisation. But thi.'^ • hey have achieved. 
They have broken the barriers which class and poverty had raised against 
education.” ^ We emphasise Mr. Brailsford's point that it is in the con- 
ception of the civilisation of the whole nation that is found the true 
significance of Soviet Communism. “For a® j^et Europe has had no 
cultivated nation, but only a number of relatively cultivated classes.” ® 


Educational Shortcomings 

• 

The goal and the ideal may be beyond all praise, but the achievement 
lags woefully behind. Great as has been the advance in all branches and 
grades of education in the USSR, the shortcomings are (1935) still formid- 
able. Of the immense programme placed before the people, probably 
not one item has been carried out in its entirety. Twenty-two millions 
of children are in attendance at school, but hardly anywhere, in city or 


1 Ibid, pp. 74-76. 


a Ibid. 


a Ibid. p. 198. 
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country, are there school buildings sufficient to contain them. The 
newest erections are of the highest excellence, but ifi practically all the 
cities, and in some of the larger villages, the children have to come in two 
shifts — occasionally even three shifts spread over a long day.^ There are 
not yet enough teachers to bring all the classes down, not to the ma^cimum 
of twenty-five, as reqi;ired by the decree of 1918, but to a maximum even 
of fifty. Of the half a million teachers, probably those having only the 
scantiest of pedagogic qualifications account for one-half. It may be 
possible within the next two or three years to turn all the four-year 
schools into seven-year schools throughout the USSR, as the Ukraine 
has already done, and even to increase proportionately the teaching staff. 
But it will be impossible for many a day to find trained and qualiScd 
teachers for every hamlet and village between the Baltic and the Pacific. 
In the higher colleges and institutes the professors complain that the 
bulk of the students come with an imperfect grounding in what should 
be secondary subjects ; and have to spend much of their years of voca- 
tional training to repairing some of these deficiencies. The training of 
'teachers suffers specially from this inadequate preparation. At best, the 
five-year course is all too short to equip fully either the medical practitioner 
or the engineer, still less the scientific researcher. The demand for 
technicians of every kind is so great that students arc snatched away from 
college, and given responsible appointments, long before they are equal 
to such tasks. It is a tribute to the versatility and adaptability of the 
race, and to the all-pervading zeal and devotion to the public service, 
that these immature and imperfectly trained young men and women 
achieve a degree of success that is remarkable. But how gn^at is the 
need for improvement, and how far the Soviet Union has still to go, no 
one knows better than the People’s Commissars and the academicians 
themselves. In view of the immensity of the task, and the height of the 
ideal, this scarcely amounts to a criticism. 

Looking at the whole range of the social services of the USSR, and 
taking into view also the organisation of the productive forces as described 
in our two preceding chapters, there is, however, one fundamental 
criticism to which we are tempted. Whatever else has be(».n achieved by 
Soviet Communism, it has not gone far in the direction of making life 
beautiful. But how can it be expected to haVe done so within loss than a 
couple of decades ? “ We are ”, declared Lenin ^ in 1921, “ a beggarly, 

^ In Moscow, in 1934, in spite of having opened 100 new schools within the last five 
years, all the schools (some 600 in number) work in two shifts, except 35, in which there 
are three shifts ; where there are ten-year schools (8 to 17 inclusive) attendance is not 
legally compulsory after the fifteenth birthday. 

In the villages the school may have any sort of accommodation — an enlarged peasant's 
hut, very occasionally a disused church, and increasingly a new building, often erected 
free of charge by the workmen of a neighbouring factory, who take the village school 
under their patronage (see p. 605). 

• At the second All-Russian Congress for Political Education in 1921, quoted by 
M. Epstein, Assistant People’s Commissar for Education of the RSFSR, in “ The Fight 
for Cultural Advance ”, in The School in the USfiJt (VOKS, Moscow, 1933), p. 30. 
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uncultured people. We should speak of that semi-Asiatic cultural back- 
wardness, which we’ have not yet thrown off. . . . We are a people, to 
put it mildly, on the level, as it were, of semi-barbarism.” This ugliness 
of Russian life is the outcome not of communism but of the previous 
centuries of tsardom. Nevertheless, it has to be admitted that — except 
for the“magnificent Neva front and the Red Square^t Moscow— the wide 
expanse of the Eurasian plain is still almost as devoid of beauty as of 
comfort, and not yet much better provided with either than was Tsarist 
Russia. Yet even here there is definite progress in the newest buildings 
of Moscow and Kharkov, together with the new underground railway, and 
in much else.^ And so impressive is the advance already made, and so con- 
tagious the atmosphere of hopefulness, that the observer comes away half 
prepared to believe that even beauty will, in due time, be achieved as well 
as the comforts of life. 


Changing the Environment 

In the various social services hitherto described, we have seen how 
largely Soviet Communism relies, for the Remaking of Man, on the** 
development in body and mind, in capacity and character, of the individual 
child, of the individual adolescent and of the individual man or woman, 
whether as citizen, as producer or as consumer — not to say also^as a 
member of the organised Vocation of Leadership. It is to this end of the 
maximum devcilopment of every person that, in the Soviet Union, all the 
various social institutions seek to create positive health in every member 
of the community, to equip everyone with education and culture, and to 
guarantee, at all ages and in all the vicissitudes of life, that state of 
economic security in which alone an uninterrupted course of individual 
development is practicable. ^ But t-o deal in any or all of these ways 
exclusively with the individual is not enough. Man in society is, not 
entirely, but to no small extent, dependent on the en’dronment, exterior 
to himself, in which he lives and moves. It is accordingly of importance, 
if the peoples of the USSR are to be successively raised to higher stages of 
civilisation, that the en\dronment in which they have to dwell, and from 
the influence of whic.h, in the past, at least much of their degradation 
has come, should be itself transformed. 

Governments in the past have seldom thought of deliberately changing 
the environment of their peoples. This is not explicitly set out, even in 
the twentieth-century textbooks of political science of the western world, 
as one of the purposes of government. Yet how can mankind be improved, 
or even in any way changed, without changing its environment ? The 
Soviet Government naturally gives a large place, in its policy of the 
Remaking of Man, to measures for the transformation of the environment, 

^ From an architectural standpoint the best three recent buildings may be Leninas 
mausoleum by Shchussev, the Palace of Industry at Kharkov by Serafino and the mag- 
nificent sanatorium for rheumatism at Odessa. 

* Speech of Welcome to Foreign Delegaies, by N. M. Shvemik, Secretary of the AUCCTU 
(1933), pp. 17-18. • 
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alike of the dwellers in cities and of those in the rural areas. Under this 
head come a whole series of colossal projects, many df them already being 
partially put in operation year by year, as opportunity permits. These 
range from gigantic schemes of artificial irrigation in order to keep back 
the inroads of the desert on the cultivated land, on the one hand and of 
subsoil drainage of t^e huge part now made up of swamps and marshes, 
on the other, up to plans for an all-pervading electrification of the whole 
area of the USSR, and for the completion of a continuous network of 
roads and navigable waterways throughout the vast plain. We have 
perforce to confine ourselves here to the dne important part of the environ- 
ment constituted by the buildings, in and about which the 170 millions 
of people in the USSR spend so many hours out of the twenty-ft>ur ; 
together with the various common services made necessary by the aggrega- 
tion of these buildings, and of those who frequent them, in the multitude 
of villages, and notably in the rapid expansion of populous citier . 


Tlie Service of Housing 

It is a paradox of social statistics in every country that some of the 
greatest advances in social organisation are made the subjects of the 
bitterest reproaches. This is the case with regard to the service of housing 
in the Soviet Union. The living conditions of the mass of the people in 
the industrial centres of Tsarist Russia, as well as in the villages, were so 
appallingly bad, and the rapid growth of the city population during the 
past decade has been so bverwhelming, that the utmost efforts at rehousing 
have so far scarcely kept pace with the ever-enlarging needs. Hence, in 
spite of really great achievements, Soviet Communism is blamed to-day 
for the fact that the housing of the jfeople is still a blot upon the picture ! 

No reasonable judgment can be arrived at about the trend in the 
service of housing until we realise what things were like before the Revolu- 
tion. Nowadays we usually attempt to measure overcrowding by 
counting how many individuals have to live in a single room. But in the 
industrial districts of Tsarist Russia more than half of the factory workers 
had no rooms at all ! iWcording to the findings of a special investigation 
made in St. Petersburg in 1908, only 40 per cent of the textile workers 
had separate rooms ; the remainder found shelter in overcrowded barracks, 
where they occupied separate bunks. On an average a working family 
had only three square metres of floor space ” (literally only 10 square feet), 
“ and this in St. Petersburg, where the workers enjoyed comparatively 
better living conditions than elsewhere.” Nor was this terrible over- 
crowding caused merely by urban conditions. In 1920 an English visitor 
found his way, the first foreigner for six years, to “ the factory in the 
forest ”, twenty miles fipom the small town of Vladimir, where capitalism 
had built a cotton mill to take advantage of the incredibly low level of 
wages among the peasants. No trade union was tolerated here before 
the Revolution. Every form of association among the workers, even for 
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purposes of education or recreation, was forbidden. I saw ”, continues 
this observer, “ the vast barracks in which they had been housed. Each 
family had for its dwelling a narrow though lofty cell (one cannot call it a 
room) lit by a tiny window high up in the wall. Often as many as seven 
or eight pairs of lungs inhabited these cells, and the allowance of space 
was supposed to be seven cubic feet [equal to seven foet by one and by one] 
for each person. l?he factory was well lit by electricity. There was no 
artificial light in the barracks, and the sanitary arrangements were 
unspeakable.” ^ Matters were ^at any rate no better in the mining 
districts. “ At Asbest ”, in the Urals, relates a Canadian expert of his 
first impressions, “ I saw the workers living, for the greater part, under 
the conditions that existed when the mines were under private ownership. 
Most of them were quartered in large log-houses consisting usually of one 
huge room, either unpartitioned or divided by flimsy curtains. An entire 
family — man, wife and children — ^would have a space possibly six feet by 
twelve, in which to live, sleep and cook. The beds were composed of 
boards covered by a heap of rags. The workers seldom if ever undressed. 
There was no attempt at providing latrines or other like facilities. Some* 
families which we observed were living in a sort of earth hovel ; others 
in huts half of whic/h were hardly more than excavations in the ground, 
rudely roofed over.” ^ 

For the first decade after the Bolshevik seizure of power, though many 
plans were made, and some new dwellings erected, the Soviet Government 
found no time or power to make any substantial advance in housing, 
either in the old cities or the new, at the mines or in the villages. With 
the formulation of the First Five-Year Plan, however, a bound forward was 
made in all directions. The aggregate amount of new building has, during 
the past seven years (1928-1934), steadily increased year after year, a 
large proportion of the materials and labour force available being allocated 
to the provision of additional dwellings for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion of the cities, the oil-fields and the mining areas ; whilst, among the 
agriculturists, every state farm (sovkhos) and many of the more thriving 
kolkhosi, whether communes or artels, have made new provision both for 
farm buildings and for the accommodation of part of their workers. Com- 
parable statistics are not easily discoverable, but it seems probable that, 
in the mere amount of state, municipal, selosoviet and cooperative build- 
ing, during the past seven years (1927-1934), the USSR has actually done 
more than any othor nation within that period. In the cities of the USSR, 
from April to October, the noise of building operations never (1932-1935) 
ceases, day and night. 

Systematic Town Planning 

What are the salient trends in this considerable rehousing of the 
people between the Baltic and the Pacific ? We first note the amount 

1 The Russian Workers' Republic, by H. N. Brailsford (1921), pp. 12 and 13. 

• Working for the Soviets, J>y W. A. Rukeyser (1932), p. 152. 
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of thought and foresight that has been put into the task, with the wide- 
spread adoption of town planning. Equally conspicuous in most cases 
has been the haste and consequent defectiveness of the actual operation 
of building and equipping the new dwellings. There has certainly been 
no monopoly in housing. The need has been so overwhelming that many 
different agencies have been not only allowed, but actually persuaded, to 
lend a hand in providing accommodation to whatever extent and in what- 
ever style they could. Finally, it will be seen that, whatever ideas may 
have been entertained in some quarters of a utopian communal life, the 
public demand has mostly compelled tlie provision of substantially self- 
contained family dwellings, comprising several rooms, and often a sepa- 
rate kitchen ; usually with no more arrangements in common among the 
adjacent families than have been customary in western Europe for a 
whole generation. 

We take these four main trends in detail. 

With regard to housing, as in so many other activities of Soviet Com- 
munism, we see the characteristic devotion of endless time and thought 
• to getting the best scheme or plan. The planning of new cities, or the 
rebuilding of old ones, is in the USSR not a fad of philanthropists or 
utopian architects, but a recognised part of the art of public administra- 
tion, "^'forced on the attention of statesmen and officials, architects and 
builders, and also the general public, by elaborate specialist museums and 
research institutes, and by organising periodical public exhibitions, with 
exceptionally vivid maps and diagrams, explaining how each city can best 
be transformed and developed. The extension of such cities as Moscow 
and Leningrad, for the next twenty or thirty years, has been exhaustively 
studied and graphically delineated, having regard to the more convenient 
location of additional factories, the amount of new housing re(piired, the 
means of communication and locomotion, the supply of water and elec- 
tricity, the disposal of surface water, sewage and garbage, the maintenance 
of open spaces and the construction of stadiums, the provision of the 
necessary number of schools and places of higher education, hospitals 
and clinics, public baths, fire stations and every kind of public office. At 
Kharkov the corresponc^ug organisation, called Guipergrad, an institution 
for the study of the development and extension of existing cities, is reportt^d 
to have a membership of 1100, of whom no fe^er than 900 are professional 
architects or building engineers, has worked out, with equal elaborate 
detail, the future development of the city, which is steadily approaching 
one million inhabitants. At Dnieprostroi, where the greatest hydro- 
electric generating plant in the world is supplying a rapidly growing 
congeries of factories, more than three years were spent by the expert 
officials representing the central government, the local governments and 
the various industrial corporations, in planning every detail of the growth, 
during the ensuing thirty years, of an estimated urban aggregation of a 
million people. This design includes a civic centre surrounded by six 
autonomous self-contained satellite cjjbies, free from the drawbacks of 
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“ suburbs The most striking example of this deliberate town planning 
has been manifested* in such new cities as Magnitogorsk and such trans- 
formations as Chelyabinsk. Doubtless there are mistakes and unforeseen 
contingencies in all this elaborate forecasting of future action. But it is 
hard to» believe that deliberate planning is not better than leaving every- 
thing to haphazard individual decision when the moment arrives. Archi- 
tects from western countries find this part of the housing problem ably 
dealt with in the USSR. We quote one enthusiastic summary by a British 
expert. “ The town planning,” he said, “ the city planning, the regional 
planning, is all good. They have considered everything, power for the 
factories, convenience of getting raw material to the works and finished 
products away from them. The new cities are zoned and belted in the 
most approved and up-to-date way. They have provided amply for all 
aesthetic, health and recreational wants, planting trees everywhere, 
building fine cinemas and theatres, ample hospitals and schools. Every- 
thing has been well and wisely planned.” ^ 

Unfortunately, as is equally characteristic of the present phase of 
Soviet Communism, the elaborate planning of the future is not accom- • 
panied, so far as building is concerned, by an equally high standard of 
execution. Tlit considerable work in providing additional housing in the 
cities and other industrial areas, during the past seven years, has*been 
done in great haste, largely by peasant youths very imperfectly trained 
as building craftsmen. The haste was pjirt of the “ Bolshevik tempo ”, 
deliberately adopted for the heavy industries, to be explained as arising 
from the intense desire to make the USSR self-sufficient before the con- 
stantly apprehended attack (or blockade or embargo) by the capitalist 
powers could be begun. Whether^or not this fear was justified, the 
acceleration which it demanded has Inad an adverse result on the incessant 
building operations of 1928-1934, in the frequent failure to finish off the 
hundreds of thousands of new dwellings up to anything like western 
standards of quality. The observant visitor comes across endless com- 
plaints of leaky roofs, windows that refuse either to open or to shut, 
warped doors, floors attacked by dry rot, and imperfect plumbing ; of 
buildings left long unprovided wdth any water supply or sanitary con- 
veniences, and of the lack of arrangements for adequate lighting or heating. 
But defective as the new dwellings may be, from the standpoint of \ ienna 
or Amsterdam, or from that of the best that Great Britain or America can 
show, they are plainly superior to the overcrowded hovels that they super- 
seded. The frank comments of the English architect whom we have 
already quoted are at least instructive. Writing in 1932, Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis said of the USSR : “ Just as their new industrial cities are 
immeasurably better in layout and general lines, so are our individual 

^ “ A Holiday in Russia ”, by Clough Williams-Ellis, in MancUskr Guardian Co»i- 
merciaU October 15, 1931, p. 11 ; see in confirmation the informative chapter on ” Archi- 
tecture and Town-planning ”, bv Geoffrey Ridley, in Twelve Studies in Soviet Russia, 
edited by M. I. Cole, 1033, pp. 109-124. • 
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buildings immeasurably better in finish and workmanship. And here you 
come to the reason why Russia is exciting. Here, !n my own sphere, is 
the challenge — ^is it better to do the wrong thing well or the right thing 
badly ? Your answer to this will depend, as your answer to the Russian 
challenge in general, on whether you care more for the present ou for the 
future. Russia’s mifitakes in city buildings are remediable. She will 
have to put new doors and windows, sometimes new floors, into her 
houses. Sometime, in some not far distant five-year plan, she will have 
to reconsider some light-hearted notions she has as to plumbing. It will 
be exceedingly annoying to have to do all this, but unless Russia and the 
present Russian mentality change in the next twenty years, all this will 
be done. What about our mistakes ? Our mistakes need dynamite. 
The water will run out of our baths, our windows will open and shut, but 
our streets are wrong, our factories or our houses are in the wrong place, 
we have spoilt our rivers, and even our fine new roads, and unless the 
present English mentality changes strangely in the next twenty years, we 
shall not set these things right.” ^ 

The number and variety of the agencies called upon to help in this 
work of rehousing are bewildering. The USSR Government has led the 
way by repeatedly demanding instant attention to the need, and by itself 
building, not only new offices nearly everywhere, but also huge blocks of 
flats in Moscow for the civil servants. The hundreds of municipal soviets, 
in great cities and small, have been constantly stirred up to build both 
blocks of flats and small houses for their growing populations. Many of 
the manufacturing corporations — the government enterprises called trusts 
— have erected more or less extensive blocks of flats for their office 
employees and their manual workers. Most of the larger factories have 
done the same, as part of the annual running expenses, often at the 
instance of the tradp union, and as a concession made in the annual 
collective bargaining, which is, as we have described, everywhere so 
actively conducted in the opening months of each year.® Special efforts 
have been made to improve the housing accommodation in such areas as 
the Donets coal mines and the Baku oil-fields, in order to counteract the 
troublesome tendency gf the workers to wander away elsewhere. In all 
the new manufacturing suburbs of old cities (as at Gorki, Stalingrad and 
Kharkov) and in the creation of new cities (Us at Dnieprostroi and Mag- 
nitogorsk) the provision of dwellings for the workers almost necessarily 
had to be undertaken simultaneously with the erection of the factories, 
in order to attract the new recruits. But not all this extensive and varied 
activity, at hundreds of different centres, by central and local governments 
in their various departments, and by industrial trusts and separate fac- 
tories, trade unions, and consumers’ cooperative societies, could keep down 
the continuous deficit of housing accommodation. In Moscow and 

^ “ A Holiday in Russia by Clough Williams-EUis, in Manchester Guardian Com- 
mercial, October 15, 1932, p. 11. 

> See pp. 219-224. 
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Lenii^ad, and to a lesser extent in a few other cities, cooperative housing 
associations were encouraged, by allocation of sites and concessions in the 
way of credit, to build houses for their own members. Individual owners 
were in some cases permitted, and even assisted, to enlarge buildings for 
their oyrn occupation. As is so often found to be the case in the USSR, 
with its fundamental conception of multiformity, tjiere has been, in the 
vast enterprise of Housing, no idea of there being only a single employer, 
a single controller or a single agency. The only thing forbidden is the 
profit-making building contractor hiring wage labour, or the individual 
speculator in housing accommodation. 

Nor did the government of the USSR claim for itself any monopoly, 
either of policy or of execution. The work undertaken by or under any 
authority in any part of the USSR has, of course, to be reported to Gosplan 
for inclusion in the General Plan. The total of projected expenditure 
ha.., accordingly, to be approved each year by the USSR Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK). The principal legislative decrees about housing are 
enacted by TSIK, and ratified by the All-Union Congress of Soviets. The 
responsibility for providing adequate dwelling accommodation for all the* 
people rests primarily on the several constituent and autonomous republics, 
and on the local soviets, to be carried out generally by special adminis- 
trative commissions, and to be supervised, in the main, by the several 
People’s Commissars of Health, or Commissars of Communal Affairs. 

At various times since the Revolution, there have been experiments in 
common arrangements, in which groups of students or other unmarried 
persons, and sometimes families, joined together in dispensing with sepa- 
rate housekeeping, separate kitchens and often separate meals. Some 
persons looked forward to a time when the family would cease to be the 
unit for housing accommodation. Some of the new dwellings that were 
being provided in connection with great industrial enterprises, as for 
instance at the Molotov Automobile Works at Gorki, were actually laid 
out as communes. But it was soon found that such /*-rrangements were 
unattractive to the mass of the workers and their wives, and the family 
unit of accommodation was reverted to. In recent years the whole 
provision of new dwellings has taken the form pf flats of two, three or 
four rooms, each flat usually having its own kitchen, and usually also its 
own water supply, bath-room and water closet, though there is some sharing 
among tw'o or three contiguous small flats. The arrangements in common 
for the inhabitants^ of a whole block sometimes comprise a creche and a 
children’s playground ; less frequently a branch store of the local coopera- 
tive society ; whilst occasionally part of the ground floor is utilised for 
the local offices of public departments, such as the district pharmacy, and 
perhaps the consultation point of the local health administration. There 
are, however, we think, nowhere any more arrangements in common than 
in the later blocks of dwellings of the Vienna Municipality or the London 
County Council ; usually, in fact, there seem to be fewer. 

With all this multifarious activity by so many different authorities, 
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all intent on building additional workers’ dwellings, it is impossible to get 
any definite statistics of the aggregate amount actually completed.^ We 
append statements covering the two periods 1926-1930 and 1931-1934. 
“ During the last five years [1926-1930] ”, reported L. M. Kaganovich, in 
1931, ‘‘ over 3| billion roubles have been spent on new house co;istruc- 
tion throughout the ,USSR, and over 30 million square metres of new 
dwelling space have been added ... up to 1931 'about one million 
workers’ families have been settled in these new houses, whereas in 1931 
alone 600,000 workers’ families will be provided for. ... In spite of the 
inadequacy of what has been done in this sphere from the point of view 
of the ever-growing needs of the workers and toilers, let the bourgeois 
slanderers point to one country in Europe where such extensive housing 
construction has been undertaken during the past five years [1926-1930]. 
During this period a number of cities have been reconstructed, such as 
Baku, Grosny, Leningrad, Novosibirsk, Nizhni-Novgorod [now Gorki], 
etc. Moreover a number of entirely new cities have been built, such as 
Magnitogorsk, Dnieprostroi, Kuznetsk, Dzerzhinsk, etc.” ^ 

» “ Since 1931 [to 1934] ”, reported the People’s Commissar of Com- 

munal Affairs of the RSFSR, “ about 6300 million roubles have been 
invested in housing and communal construction. Over 19 million square 
ifietr^o of living space have been constructed. . . . In Moscow, for example, 
about 2,200,000 square metres of new living space were built between 1931 
and 1934 ; whilst in the [other] cities of Moscow Province over one million 
square metres were built, and in the city and province of Leningrad 
2,200,000. Housing construction has also been developed on a large scale 
in the Urals and in Western Siberia. In the cities and new constructions 
of these regions . . . 4,700,000 square metres have been built. Particu- 
larly outstanding is the fact that b*efore the Revolution in the textile 
regions of Tver there were up to 2*5 square metres of living space per 
person, while now in Kalinin there are five to six square metres. No 
bourgeois country has ever known housing construction on such a scale. 
... It is necessary, however, to say, with Bolshevik directness,” he 
proceeds, “ that our achievements in housing construction do not as yet 
satisfy us. In this branch of municipal economy there are great short- 
comings. In 1933, 9,700,000 square metres of living space wer(i con- 
structed in the cities of the RSFSR, whereas on January 1, 1934, only 
5 million square metres had been brought into use. Matters were not 
better in 1934. During the first eleven months the executive committees 
fulfilled the housing construction plan by 78-5 per cent, the cooperatives 

1 CompariBon with other oountries is made difficult by the difference in method of 
measurement. In Great Britain wo count by rooms, whereas in the USSR measurement 
is by square metres of floor, or living space. A British apartment or flat of three rooms, 
suit!^ to not more than six persons of all ages, in a block of workmen's dwellings has 
usually about 72 or 85 square yards of floor space ; or, as the Russians would say, 56 or 
67 square metres of living space. 

• The Socialist Reconstruction of Moscow and other Cities in the jlJSSR, by L. M. 
Kaganovich (1931), pp. 9, 62. 
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by 86 per cent, and so on. Matters are proceeding more successfully in 
the Western Province, Bashkiria and Karakstan ; and worse in Sverdlovsk, 
Chelyabinsk and in the Far Eastern Territory. The situation is absolutely 
impermissible in Ivanovov, where 9640 square metres were brought into 
use in the first eight months (annual plan 52,200 square metres). In 
Yaroslavl only 36,400 were ready for October 1st. ^ In housing construc- 
tion cooperatives 4iave considerably grown. They now include up to 
400,000 persons. During these years 1,700,000 square metres of living 
space have been built and brought into use. In addition to this, the 
housing cooperatives have put up 578,000 of standard houses.” Dwelling 
on the problem of quality of housing construction, Komarov emphasised 
that “ in many cases it does not correspond to the growing cultural needs 
of the toilers. Insufficient attention is paid to the architectural form and 
interior planning and finish. An example of this is the workers’ settle- 
mv.nt of the Molotov automobile plant in Gorki. In Voronezh a new house 
for specialists had to be largely reconstructed in order to be brought into 
use. . . . The housing facilities of the cities of the RSFSR have greatly 
increased during the past few years, and at the beginning of 1934 reached* 
132 million square metres. . . . Great tasks face us in the field of housing. 
The Seventeenth Party Congress issued a directive to construct 64 million 
square motit>’ of living space in the Second Five-Year Plan. Fronf 40 fo 
45 million square metres of this fall to the cities of the RSFSR.” ^ 

Strive as they may, the soviet authorities will not be able, for many a 
year, to house decently their rapidly growing population. 

Municipal Services 

Scarcely less important than adequate dwelling accommodation in 
influence upon health and character, are the various common services 
that the close aggregation of buildings and persons in cities renders neces- 
sary. In such matters as water supply and main d’ • Inage, paving and 
lighting, means of transport, public baths and other accessories of the 
civilised life of a densely crowded population, the Soviet Government has 
already transformed many of the cities of the IJSSR almost beyond recog- 
nition. Prior to the Revolution such municipal Services as existed usually 
extended only to the parte of the cities inhabited by the wealthy and 
official classes. For the most part the streets, if paved at all, were only 
roughly paved with cobble-stones, and hardly any were regularly cleaned 
or properly lighted. The transformation lias been greater than the 
statistics can record. Writing in 1931, Kaganovich gives the following 

^ Report of N. P. Komarov, People’s Commissar of Communal Affairs of the RSFSR 
at the Sixteenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, January 18, 1935 ; in Moscow Daily 
News, January 20, 1935. 

The aggregate of 132 million square metres given as tlie exist hig accommodation in 
the cities of the RSFSR alone, would, in Great Britain, be regarded as housing without 
illegal overcrowding about 3 million families averaging five persons each, which appears 
to be less than has been built for letting, including private enterprise, since the Great War, 
in the cities of Great Britain. 
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particulars : According to figures for 1911, out of 1063 inhabited p6ints 
with a population of over 10,000 only 219 (20*6 per dbnt) possessed water 
supply systems . . . and even those almost exclusively served only the 
centres of the cities. By 1926 the number of cities with water supply 
systems had increased to 283 . . . [by 1931] the number . . has 
increased to 333 . . ,, not to speak of the restoration of old systems. 
32 cities [in 1931] now possess drainage systems, as^compared with 19 
before the revolution. Tramway systems have been newly installed in 

10 cities, not to speak of the extensive development of the previously 
existing systems. Before the war 61 cities . . . were supplied with elec- 
tricity. The number IS now 393.'* ^ 

In 1935, the People’s Commissar of Communal Affairs of the RSPSR 
(covering about four-sevenths of the population of the USSR) reported as 
follows on the progress from 1931 to 1934 : “ During the past few years 660 
million roubles have been expended for sanitary and technical measures. 
New water systems have been built in Dzerzhinsk, Shakhty, Engels, 
Lysva, Alma-Ata, Frunze, Kineshma and other cities. The water systems 
in Gorki, Samara, Chelyabinsk, Perm, Stalingrad, Novosibirsk and Sverd- 
lovsk have been radically reconstructed. Before the Revolution the 
Mosco^?^ water system supplied 23 million gallons of water a day. Now 

11 supplies 124 million gallons. . . . Sewage systems, bath-houses and 
communal electric service have also greatly increased. A total of 166*7 
million roubles has been invested in communal electric stations from 1931 
to 1934. The capacity of electric stations has increased during this time 
[by] 82,000 kilowatts. . . . Central-heating stations and gas systems were 
also developing, particularly in Moscow, where the number of gas meters 
increased from 33,500 in 1931 to 50,500 in 1934. ... In 1933 and 1934 
uew street car lines were built in 11 cities. ... In the Second Five-Year 
Plan street car lines will be built in 16 cities. . . . Autobus communica- 
bions have also expanded. Before the October Revolution there were no 
autobuses in the country at all. In 1930 there were bus lines in 36 cities, 
and in 1934 in 97 cities . . . the construction of our subway [in Moscow] 
—the best in the world — has been carried on, under the observation of 
Oomrade Stalin, under ^he immediate leadership of the Moscow com- 
mittee of the Party and of Comrade Kaganovich. No country in the 
(vorld has known such a rapid tempo of subway construction. ... In 
1928 the first asphalt pavement was laid in Moscow, while at the end of 
ast year [1934] 1,900,000 square metres of streets, and squares were 
jovered with asphalt.” * 

Looking back on this lengthy exposition of the proceedings of the 
Soviet Government in the Remaking of Man, we note the range and 

^ The Socialist Reconstruction of Moscow and other Cities in the USSR, by L. M. 
Slaganovich (1931), pp. 62-63. 

* Report of N. P. Komarov, People’s Commissar of Communal Affairs of the RSFSR, 
/O, the Sixteenth All-Russian Congress of Soviets, January 18, 1936 ; in Moscow Daily 
IjJem, January 20, 1935. 
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variety of the expedients that have been brought to the task. But these 
varieties of organised social services, extending from birth to burial, con- 
stitute only a relatively small part of the process of the Remaking of 
Man that is going on in the USSR. For all their social utility and all 
their vridth of range, the processes of woman's emancipation and juvenile 
education, social in^iurance and replanning the cities^ are nevertheless only 
supplementary, in their effect on the population, to the organisation of 
life itself. This is not always understood by critics of the social services. 
Yet every man or woman physically and mentally able to engage in 
productive work is necessarily subject to a lifelong education and training 
by the effect upon him of the conditions of his employment. To the 
statesman of the Soviet Union, what is produced in the factory or the 
mine, on the farm or the oil-field, is not merely wealth, but also the workers 
themselves, as they are moulded by their work. The forty thousand male 
and female operatives at the Stalingrad Tractor Works, whom the factory 
itself has created out of the raw peasants who began to build it, are as 
much part of its product as the tractors that it constructs out of steel.^ This 
Remaking of Man by the factory in which he works is not taken into account" 
by the balance-sheet and profit and loss account insisted on by the western 
economist ; but it is forcibly within the consciousness alike of the Bolshevist 
statesmen and e ven of the Bolshevist factory managers themselves. 

Svistun, the director of the Kharkov tractor factory, one of the most 
successful soviet enterprises, is distinguished for the constant attention 
that he pays to the effect of industrial employment on the life and the 
character of workers. “ We make tractors,” Svistun said to Louis Fischer 
in 1931, but I also want to make new men.” ^ 

In the words of Marx,” says a^killed mechanic, " the working-class, 
in remoulding society, must remould itself as well. This remoulding 
process takes place every day ; it produccss those examples of heroic 
labour which are well known to the proletariat of all T>atioiis ; it creates 
our shock brigades and whole shock-brigading workshops.” ® “A soviet 
factory ”, sums up Maxim Gorky, “ is a school of socialistic culture, and 
not a capitalist slaughter-house.” ^ 

Nor is it only the technical operations o£ building the plant and 
working the machinery that mould the men and women engaged in wealth 
production. In our chapter entitled “ In Place of Profit ” we have sought 
to describe the incentives, new and old, that are deliberately brought to 
bejir on the worlters in the Soviet Union. ^ No less influential in the 

^ This is vividly revealed in the collection of autobiographical sketches of these workers, 
published in English under the title of Those who built Staliyigrad^ with foreword by Maxim 
Gorky (1935, 268 pp.). “ Having read this book,” writes Gorky, “ the non-Party youth 
of the Union of Soviets will sec how these people have built the plant, and hoiv the plafU 
has re-educated these people^' 

* Machines and Men in Russia, by Louis h’ischcr, 1932, p. 130. 

. » Wltere the Workers are in Power, by D. Zaslavsky (Moscow, Cooperative Publishing 
Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, 1933), p. 35. 

* Those who built Stalingrad (1935), foreword. 

* Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Plaoo of Profit ’ 
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formation of character is the great amount of participation in industrial 
administration that is involved, both in the prolonged and extensive 
collective bargaining ^ in which the trade union engages every year, and 
also, in the management of all the social enterprises run by the trade 
union itself, and all its arrays of committees and members' meetings, 
including also the Comradely Courts.^ , 

But this is not all. The political organisation of the citizens, from the 
bottom to the top of the pyramid of soviets, including the service of 
literally hundreds of thousands of men and women in unpaid public 
offices in city and village,® and the frequent bursts of voluntary work by 
crowds of “ Saturdayers afford a perpetual ‘‘ training in public service ” 
to the factory operatives and office employees, and now to the member 
of the collective farms. Cooperating in a similar way in the Kemaking 
of Man in the USSR are also the innumerable voluntary associations of 
one or other kind,® in which so many millions of people of all r.ges arc 
enrolled. Nor can the urge for individual self-improvement be omitted 
from this summary of the factors in the Remaking of Man. To the 
“western observer it looks as if all the younger men and women working 
in the factories and offices, and an ever-increasing proportion of the 
villagers, were almost more bent on improving their qualifications or 
widening their experience than on amusing themselves. The astonishing 
numbers attending free evening classes in all the cities ; the widespread 
endeavour to get into the technicums or the workers' faculti(‘s preparing 
for entrance to a scientific institute or university ; the rush of ambitious 
inventors who think they have discovered a technical improvement ; 
the eager nomination, by trade union branches, of promising members 
earning good money for promotion to*three or five years’ scientific training 
upon a government stipend giving only bare maintenance ; the (constant 
popular pressure for instructive lectures as well as for dramatic per- 
formances in the workers^ clubs, and for the enlargement of their libraries, 
where scientific and technical books are often engag(»d by waiting lists, 
ten deep, of expectant borrowers ; all these, and many other manifesta- 
tions of the individual urge, are cooperating in this large-scale Remaking 
of Man. Throughout this seething mass of social movement, what is 
impressive is, not only the independence of^individual initiative, witli 
the unity of spirit in which the common aims are pursued, but also the 
immensity of the number of those who are brought within the influence 
of a deliberate social training. In the following chapter we shall att empt 
to analyse the purpose that inspires this tireless effort, and the instrument 
on which reliance is placed for its realisation, together with the errors and 
shortcomings that obstruct its optimum result. 

1 Pp. 143-147. 

* Chapter III. in Part I., “ Man as a Producer ”, section on Trade Unionism, pp. 
124-169. 

* Chapter II. in Part I., “ Man as a Citizen ”. 

* Chapter IX. in Part II.. “ In Place of Profit ”. 

* Chapter VI. in Part I., “ Dictatorship or Democracy ! ** 



CHAPTER XI 


SCIENCE THE SALVATION OF MANKIND 

At this last stage our eqnuiry, can we discern, ill the constitution and 
activities described in the foregoing pages, the essential basis of Soviet 
Communism ? What has been the emotional faith that has led the 
Bolsheviks to their amazing conquests of the manifold difficulties with 
which they have had to cope ? What are the instruments upon which 
they rely to fulfil their purpose ? What is their conc(iption of the relation 
of man to man, and of man to the universe ? In short, what is the 
philosophy on which they are, as they think, building a new civilisation ? 

It may be thought that we could have avoided this task by giving, as 
an answer to the enquiries, a summary of the philosophic conclusions of 
Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Many such expositions of the com- 
munist pliilosophy are nowadays available for British or American readers 
and accessible in scores of other languages.^ If we prefer not to paraphrase 
even the most authoritative summary of ‘‘ Marxism but to attempt an 
analysis of a different kind, this is not because we undervalue the tciseness 
of these summaries, or th(^ refreshing originality witli which they break 
away from the conventional phraseology of the age-long controversies 
from Plato to Kant, and from Hegel to Bradley. There is a more prac- 
tical reason for writing this chapter afresh. It may be humiliating to an 
American or a Briton to confess it, but the fact cannot be ignored that the 
common summaries of ]\Iarxism ” fail to penetrate to the mind of the 
ordinary reader of English.*'* He d»es not understand what is meant by 

^ The stiirlont will need no list of the voluminous works of Marx, Engels and Lenin, 
all of which have been rcjiuhlished in various languages. To the English or American 
reader we may cite, in addition, the following among the man' ‘xplanatory \iorks; 
ir//a/ Mars- Ihally Meant, hy 0. 1). it. r*ole (10113, 317 pp.) ; Tou'n^ds the. Understanding 
(if Karl Marx, by Sidney Ifook (10.33, 288 pp.) ; The Communist Aimver to the World's 
Needs, hy Julius E. Hecker (103.3, 323 pp.) ; On Marxism To-day, by Maurice Dobb 
(1032, 48 pp.) ; Aspects of Dialectical Materialism, by 11. Levy, John MacMurray, Ralph 
Fox, R. Rage Arnot, .1. i). llernal and E. P. Carrit (1034, 154 pp.) ; Plan or No Plan, 
by Barbara Woottoii (1033, 360 pp.), especially pp. 220-224. 

English readers will find useful the volume entitled Marxism, and Modern Thought, 
by N. I. Bukharin and others (1035); and Dialectical Materialism, by V. Adoratsky, 
1033, 06 pp. Also .1 Handbook of Marxism, edited by Emile Burns, 1035, 1088 pp., being 
an extensive collection of the more important texts and speeches. 

* ‘‘ Communist idifilogy employs a language which is foreign to our ears. It rests on 
an historical foundation of controversies wdiich have never interested us. It has never 
been interpreted within a framework of verbal conventions which arc familiar to us. The 
consistency of the communist outlook is difficult for an Englishman to comprehend. 
Englishmen who are most disposed to take a materialistic view' are most distrustful of 
mere logic. An apparent flaw in the consistency of communists makes it still more difficult 
to understand them. They insist on the historical approach to other categories of human 
activity. They do not appear to apply tys to their own methods of propaganda. They 
do not expound their teachings with any evident regard for the traditional background 
of those with whom they disagree ” (“ (Contemporary Philosophy in Soviet Russia , by 
Lancelot Hogben, in Psyche, October 1931, p. 3). 
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sucK un-EDglisli phrases as “ dialectical materialism ” and the materialist 
conception of history ”, in which what are called ‘‘ /3ontradictions ” are 
endlessly developing ; or by the “ passing of quantity into quality ”, and 
the “ interprenetration of opposites ” ; thesis ” being followed by 
“ antithesis ”, and “ negation ” by the “ negation of negations ”, until a 
‘‘ synthesis ” is reached ; and the “ classless society ” is ushered in by 
the “ dictatorship of file proletariat ”, after which tha unending series of 
changes starts a similar procession towards another synthesis, the nature 
of which cannot at present be foreseen. We prefer to content ourselves 
with examining the methods of thinking, and the aim and purpose, of 
Soviet Communism as these are exhibited, not so much in the words of 
the philosophic writers as in the policy and actions of the Soviet Govern- 
ment (especially during tlie past decade) ; and in those of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party as directed successively by Lenin and 
Stalin. 

Marxism, it has been said, is both a method and a doctrine, each of 
them supporting the other. The survey and analysis of the history of 
*the past — the method summed up in the phrase “ the materialist concep- 
tion of history ” — led Marx and Engels, and, after their death, Lenin, to 
the confident assertion that the successive transformations of the way in 
whichrthe production of food and other commodities was carried on must 
necessarily be accompanied, in each country, by changes in the organisa- 
tion of society and of government. They saw these changes happening 
in the form of struggles between different classes to achieve dominance. 
Just as the social order that has been termed feudalism gave way, through 
successive struggles, to the social order termed capitalism, so (it was 
asserted) capitalism would, in successive struggles, be superseded by 
communism. In vain, at each stage r)f this evolution do the defenders of 
the staJtus quo put their faith in the permanence of the particular equilibrium 
that seems to them to have been reached. Dialectical materialism taught 
that nothing stood still, and that there was never an equilibrium. The 
mere difference in the pace and direction of the motion set up by the 
stresses and stains inherent in every form of society as in every form of 
material substances (in JVlarxian terminology the “ contradictions ”) 
involved conflicts and sttuggles between classes, and consequent changes 
in the mutual relations between them. It was*inevitable that the growing 
numbers and importance of the industrial and commercial bourgeoisie 
should eventually find intolerable the social relations and governmental 
forms which feudalism had created. The system of capitalism, which 
was substituted for that of feudalism, underwent its own successive 
developments, in which the new class of the proletariat (labourers owning 
none of the means of production, and having no other way of getting food 
than the sale of their labour-force for wages), steadily increased in numbers 
and in consciousness of ^heir own propertyless condition. The capitalist 
employers, competing disastrously for profit with each other, and suffering 
from successive crises in which prosperous booms precipitated ruinous 
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slumps, try to escape competition by combining in cartels and trusts and 
amalgamations, taxing the consumer by monopoly prices, and necessarily 
requiring such huge capitals that their management inevitably falls into 
the hands of the financiers. . Incidentally this leads to imperialism ”, 
or the exploitation of tribal races or undeveloped foreign regions, and wars 
for their conquest. Meanwhile the proletariat grows continually, and 
spasmodically rebels, whilst the governments of tfee financiers, hunting 
profits by the scent of gold, without any attempt to understand what they 
are doing, become more and more muddled and less and less able to 
maintain their control of the economic forces. Inevitably there comes a 
revolutionary upheaval in which the expropriators are themselves expro- 
priated by the only growing class, the proletarians. ^ 

Now, we are not here concerned with the question of the truth or 
validity of this doctrine or method of historical analysis, nor with its 
assertion of the inevitability of an eventual world revolution in which the 
** dictatorship of the proletariat ” takes the place of the “ dictatorship 
of the bourgeoisie What we have to note is the dynamic effect of the 
method and the doctrine itself in the particular case of the Russian revolu-, 
tion of October 1917. In our judgment this dynamic effect was consider- 
able, alike on the mind and will of Lenin himself ; upon the Bolsheviks 
whom he attracted and educated ; upon the members of the Petpograd 
and other soviets ; and eventually upon the mass of the population. We 
suggest that the future historian will attribute to the belief in the inevit- 
ability of the proletarian revolution no small part of the remarkable success 
of the upheaval which Lenin so persistently advocated, and, at the correct 
moment, so energetically led. In the eighteen years that have elapsed 
since the seizure of power, it has been, more than anything else, the 
popular acceptance of this conceptiofi of the inevitability of the “ dictator- 
ship of the proletariat ” that has enabled the successors of Lenin in the 
government not only to maintain their power but also to overcome so 
many of their difficulties. 


The Struggle with Nature 

There is no conception more fundamental to^Soviet Communism than 
that of man's perpetual struggle towards a greater command of the 

^ This evolution of social organisation the Marxian describes as dialectical materialism. 
The phrase requires explanation to an Englishman. Professor H. Levy has ventured on 
the foUowing translation, in a paper included in Aspects of Dialcctiail Matermlism, by 
H. Levy, John MacMurray, Ralph Fox, R. Page Amot, J. D. Bernal and E. P. Carrit 
(1934, pp. 2-3) : “ We say that any two successive stages in the development are dialectic- 
ally connected. Thus the word contains something of the sense of ‘ developmenta.1 
Any attempt to discuss one of these stages statically without taking into full consideration 
the fact that that stage was itself changing, and was part of a changing or growing process, 
and in particular part of an evolutionary^ chain, w’ould be undialectical. But there is 
more than this implied in it. The development is regarded not necessarily as proceeding 
at what might be called a pedestrian pace. Uke an individual walking in the, country 
downhill, his internal momentum increases, he breaks into a run, and finishes up with a 
leap across the stream in the valley to climb slowly up the next slope. To say the prooess 
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universe in which he finds himself. This struggle has various phases. 
Primitive man had literally to fight for bare life. Hfe had day by day to 
get food and to defend himself against other animals, not excluding his 
fellow-men. Man in society has still to obtain sufficient food, clothing 
and shelter, together with security for the continuous maintenance of 
himself and his family against aggression both from within his particular 
social organisation and from without. Civilised man* struggles not only 
for these necessities on steadily ascending levels of the common standard 
but also for the further development of himself, of his own community, 
and of mankind, in intellect and character, including the acquisition of 
every kind of culture. Accordingly the Bolshevist aim, as we have 
described it in the preceding chapter, has been the Kemaking of Man. 
The Bolsheviks held that man’s power over nature could come only from 
his advancing knowledge of the universe. Accordingly, the Communist 
Party and the Soviet Government have persistently and whole-heartedly 
put their faith in the instrument of science, used under the direction of 
their dominant purpose. “ Soviet rule ”, observed a distinguished French 
•statesman on a recent visit to Moscow, “ has bestowed on science all the 
authority of which it deprived religion ; science is the new dogma. . . . 
Pure science ”, he sums up, “ is unquestionably a cult in the Soviet 
Uniorn^- ^ 

The outstanding feature in the mentality of the soviet administrators 
is, indeed, this implicit and unswerving belief, as the main instrument of 
achievement, in knowledge itself ; that is to say, in man’s continually 
increasing apprehension of the facts of the universe. Tins devotion to 
science does not mean what the Englishman understands by materialism. 
To the Bolshevik the mind of man, with all its emotions and ideas and 
sensations and memories, is as much \fithin man’s knowledge as his body ; 
and both body and raiud are as much parts of the universe to be studied 
as the stones or the trees or the weather. What the Bolshevik takes as his 
instrument for social advance is the aggregates of definite knowledge of all 
these things. That knowledge — discovered in man’s experienc(' of life 
upon this earth ; analysed by the classifications that man makes ; 
impressed on man’s mind by a continuous process of “ trial and error ” ; 
repeatedly verified by qualitative comparison and quantitative measure- 
ment of the phenomena to ensure that the “^rder of thought ” always 
corresponds with the ascertained “ order of things ” ; and finally 
generalised into what we misleadingly term “ laws ” of ^nature — is simply 
what is known in the western world as science. 

But we must clearly understand that, to the Bolsheviks, the science in 
which, as aq instrument, they put so much faith, is sharply distinguished 
from either metaphysics or theology. It is man’s ascertained knowledge 

is dialectical implies also, therefore, that it is not simply a pedestrian development, but 
that during the process internaH forces are aroused which drive it with accelerating speed 
to the completion of the process and with a bound to the next stage.” The student will 
note that the Marxian use of ” dialectical ” is neither that of K&nt nor that of Hegel. 

' Eastward from Paria, by Edouard Herriot (1934), p. 215. 
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of nature (including human nature), that they find so effective in achieving 
their purpose. They taiay claim to be masters of practical psychology but 
they definitely repudiate any “absolute” within or behind nature, of 
which man knows nothing. It is the external world itself, as mcm appre- 
hends i^,,that the Bolsheviks study. Just as the physicist or the chemist, 
the biologist or the anthropologist, regards, as the ol^’ect of his investiga- 
tions, the external World itself as known to man, and does not, in his 
scientific studies, trouble himself with speculations about the “ thing in 
itself ” or about a suppositious “ reality ” behind phenomena of which 
he can know nothing, so the Bolsheviks dismiss as futile, or at any rate 
as without significance to science, all the various metaphysical speculations 
which two thousand years of philosophers have preferred to discuss. This, 
as we must repeat, is not to exclude the study of mind equally with that 
of body. Man is found to have ideas about things, and memories, just 
as he has sensations and emotions ; and these states of mind themselves 
form part of th(^ universe that man apprehends and investigates. But 
the ideas, like the memories, the sensations and the emotions, are merely 
man’s way of thinking about things. The Bolsheviks are emphatic in the 
declaration that the ideas about things are not prior to the things to which 
they relate. Thus, they definitely reject as baseless the suggestion that 
there exists a primordial idea or plan or pattern, of which the universe 
itself is the expression, or which it is working out. 

The application of science in order to improve on the way in which, 
without man’s intervention, changes would occur is a late acquisition of 
man. From the Neolithic Age down to the end of the great navigations 
of the sixteenth century, man, broadly speaking, took the resources of 
nature as they were, and, as Professor Hogben has suggested, the economic 
problem of this period in social evolution was one of communications — 
of liow to get at these resources. To create both a calendar and a geodesy 
as the necessary cultural basis of an international econ^'my permitting 
the exchange of local natural products and those of a primitive agriculture 
was no mean achievement of the Egyptians and the Ancient Greeks.^ 
But this ancient science, upon which the calendrical and seafaring tech- 
nology of the time was based, was mainly importaijt in enabling a relatively 
small section of each community to move around in order to get as much 
as possible out of the limited resources of different localities. 

From the seventeenth century onward the centre of progressive science 
gradually shifted tq northern Europe, where slave labour was not avail- 
able. Attention then became particularly directed to non-human sources 
of powbr, by means of which extensive operations in deep-shaft mining 
and large-scale metallurgy could be carried on in ways impracticable 
for the ancients. During the last three hundred years science has been 
more and more concerned with the discovery and application of new forms 

^ “ Mathematics in Antiquity ”, by Lancelot Hoglxm, in the issue of June 

1935, citing Dr. Nougobaucr’s Vorleaungen ueber Oeschichte der antiken rnathemaiischen 
W issenschf^ten, ^ ^ 
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of force, new sources of power, new combinations of elements %nd new 
elements themselves, by means of which the commodities and services 
desired by man could be produced, in enormous quantities, with a mini- 
mum of expenditure of human labour-force. The greater part of the 
science of to-day is concerned with enabling man in society, if he yn\l only 
take the trouble to l^am, so to improve on the non-human ways of change 
as not only to produce in almost unlimited quantity What nature, with less 
aid from man, produced in small amounts, but also to bring forth new 
substances and new forms of force which the pre-scientific age had never 
seen. In this respect the century of I^araday and Clerk Maxwell, Marx 
and Darwin, Mendeleyev and Pasteur, Rutherford and Einstein, stands 
out above all past human existence. And the chapter is not closed. 
Every year man’s knowledge is increased. By the unceasing investigation 
of every part of the universe, including those important parts that we 
call social institutions and human behaviour, science is continually being 
extended, revised and rewritten. 

The Bolshevist conception of science as the instrument of man’s com- 
mand over nature, differs, as it seems to us, in some respects from that 
commonly enunciated by the scientists of the western world. 

There is, first, the invariable conjunction of matter with motion, as one 
of itS’ qualities. To the Bolshevik the whole universe, and every part of 
it, appears always on the move. Nothing, whether alive or dead, thing 
or thought, group or relation, is ever static. Absolute immobility is a 
figment of the imagination, within human experience completely non- 
existent. Nature, even the smallest part of it, is nowhere or for the briefest 
moment of time in equilibrium. To imagine a state of equilibrium other- 
wise than as strictly relative to particular changing conditions is merely 
misleading. Such a supposition vitiates every inference that includes it. 

This universal mobility, or actual conjunction of matter with motion 
as one of its inseparable attributes, necessarily involves a perpetual 
shifting of relations between the different parts of the universe. TIk^ 
various substances that we see or feel, the atoms or molecules of which 
they are composed, the electrons of which the atoms are made up, the 
thoughts which they evoke in the human mind, are always changing their 
relation to each other and to the human observer. They are parting at 
different rates with the energy with which*they are all charged. And 
every change reacts not only on the minds of men but also on every otlK*r 
part of the universe. 

This unevenness of change in different fragments of the universe, 
including both the human observers themselves and the relations between 
them and the various fragments observed, has the important feature that 
the changes are always mutual or reciprocal. It is not merely that every- 
thing alters even whilst we are looking at it. The change perpetually 
baking place in each fragment of the universe effects a corresponding 
change in every other fragment of the universe, including the human 
observer himself, and the human sociejjy of which he forms a part. Thus, 
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to cite a^l^ommoiily used example, the organisation, and also the technical 
methods, of productiop of commodities useful to man are, and have always 
been, not only different in different countries at the same time, but also 
periodically changing from century to century, and even from decade to 
decade. And every such change effects a corresponding change in the 
persons Engaged in production and in the relations to each other of the 
classes constituting ^ach human society.^ The habits and customs out of 
which social life is made change with the relations in production. The 
forms of social and political organisation and the human beings themselves 
change. 

Further, the Bolshevist conception of change, whether of things or of 
thoughts, of individuals or of social groups, always includes the ante- 
cedents of the change and its consequences. For every change must 
necessarily be not only from some former state but also towards some 
latei state. Any conception of a change of things or of thoughts must, 
to have any meaning, include both these aspects. In an analogous way 
our comprehension of an idea, which is a thought in our minds, is not 
completely realistic unless we enquire how and whence it came, and to 
what action or other effect it necessarily leads.^ 

The purposive action in which human thought issues — which is one 
among the varied changes in the universe effected by each change the 
human jniiid — is not usually, and never advantageously, a case of putting 
into practice only one branch of our knowledge of the universe. For the 
thought to become dynamically complete, as a plan, in the sense of accom- 

^ Understanding may be helped by the following graphic illustration. “ Reduced to 
its baldest essentials, that philosophy may be stated in the following series of propositions. 
Every part of the universe is in a state of continual development. This development 
proceeds by way of an * inner contradiction of opposites \ which may bo visualised as a 
sort of internal tension created by the pull c«f opposing forces at work in every entity or 
concx^pt. This tension is finally resolved in a new balance of forces, or synthesis, where- 
upon a fresh pull is set up and the whole business, which is known as a dialectical process, 
l)egins all over again. Further, this dialectical process is now a conf^inuous, now' a dis- 
continuous atlair, each new synthesis bemg brought about much lu the same way as 
victory in a tug-of-war. First there is a long pull by both teams, then suddenly one flops. 
And it is essentially the same process alike in the physical wnrld, in the w'orld of social 
organisation and the world of thought. (The quantum theory comes in handy here, the 
jumpy l)eihaviour of electrons affording an elegant parallel to the epochs of revolution in 
social history ; while the picture is made perfect if wo in<ilude also the mutations that 
occur in the animal and vegetable kingdoms.) And finally, it is a maierial process. It 
exists in itself, and is in no way dependent on the mind of God (which does not exist at all) 
or the mind of man, w'hich is, indeed, itself subject to the very same dialectical movement. 
The most that man can do is to act in accordance with ‘ conscious necessity * : to under- 
stand the nature of things and fall in with it, instead of trying to kick against the pricks. 
But this is not to sUy that the universe is a mechanistic affair, a mere structure of atoms 
blindly controlled by a balance of forces. It is to be interpreted in terms of growth rather 
than of equilibrium, to be visualised as an organism rather than as a machine ** {PUin or 
No Plan, by Barbara Wootton, 1934, pp. 222-223). 

* This was fancifully expressed by the American philosopher Charles Saunders Pierce : 
“ The elements of every concept enter into logical thought at the gate of perception and 
make their exit at the gate of purposive action ; and whatever cannot show its passport at 
both these gates is to he arrested as unauthorised by reason *’ {Collected Papers of Charles 
Saunders Pierce, edited by Charles Hartshomo and Paul Weiss, Harvard, 1935, vol. v., 
“ Lectures ”). 
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plishing any social purpose, all the branches of knowledge that'|(ave any 
relevance to the purpose must be simultaneously present in the mind, and 
be put conjointly into operation. The engineer building a bridge, or the 
agriculturist cultivating a farm, will fail to accomplish his purpose com- 
pletely, without error or shortcoming, if he uses only his knowledge of 
mathematics or mechanics, without calling in aid his knowledge of 
chemistry or biology as the case may be. In plaijning the enterprise 
account must also be taken, and made the subject of equally scientific 
study, of the purpose for which the bridge or farm is being created, and 
the effect which it will have on social customs and other social institutions, 
alike in the neighbourhood and elsewhere. Nor must the maker of the 
plan omit, if he wishes his work to have unbroken success, any of the effects 
of the conditions of employment upon the workers who take part in the 
construction, and also its subsequent results on those who will enjoy its 
amenities or consume its products. That is to say, we have to realise, as 
is not yet adequately understood, that the branches of knowledge that we 
call sociology and ethics — as yet very imperfectly worked out — are as 
indispensable to completely successful social construction and human 
progress as the physical and biological sciences. In short, all experience 
of social development, whether economic or political, demonstrates that 
it tajj^es all branches of knowledge, and requires their most intimate con- 
junction, to achieve completely any desired end in social change. 

We see hero, also, why ‘‘ science ”, to be uscjful in our command over 
nature, must become “ teclinology The Bolsheviks do not even under- 
stand why the westerners make any distinction between the two, or between 
pure and applied science, a distinction which seems both dangerous and 
unscientific. They ask how any genuine science (that is to say, any real 
knowledge of the universe) can be# ‘‘pure” in the sense of having no 
relation to the external world, or to those changes in the external world 
which any change in our scientific thought effects. The Bolsheviks 
naturally und(irstand that some of the knowledge of the universe that we 
gain may not be immediately capable of use in the accomplishment of any 
conscious purpose ; while other knowledge can be at once applicHl to 
satisfy our desires. They even estimate as highly as tlie westerners those 
scientific advances that»are so abstract as to transcend, at present, all 
imaginable possibilities of usefulness. But tjie Bolsheviks do not regard 
the most abstract or the least purposeful scientific truths as essentially 
different from those that can be immediatedy applied to surmount a con- 
temporary difficulty. Just as all scientific truths ale derived, in their 
view, exclusively from a study of the facts of the universe, inpluding 
among those facts successive states of the human minds in the universe, 
so all scientific truths must inevitably relate to changes in those facts, 
whether or not the truths are immediately seen to be applicable to the 
purposeful making of other changes. Scientific thinking is valid only 
when it is carried on in terms of conceivable action. There is no genuine 
knowledge of the universe that is not potentially useful to mankind, not 
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merely m the sense that action may one day be taken on it, but also in 
the fact that every new knowledge necessarily affects the way in which 
we hold^all the rest of our stock. 

It would be foolish to suggest that the Bolsheviks have created a new 
science, br that they have, in little more than a decade, mounted on the 
shoulders of the scici^tific world of the west. The Bolsheviks in the USSR, 
like the present generation in every other country, rightly claim to be the 
heirs of all the knowledge and all the culture of the past, irrespective of the 
particular communities in which« the various advancics were first made- 
Marx and Lenin, and after them Stalin, have repeatedly made it clear to 
their.followers that it is only by claiming this heritage, and making them- 
selves completely masters of it, that th€^y (*>an hope either to achieve any 
further advances or to build successfully the socialist society which is their 
goal. What the western world may chiefly learn from them to-day is not 
so much such additions as they may already have made to the sum of 
human knowledge, as the manner and the spirit in which tliey are seeking 
to educate, in a true appreciation of sejence, alike their scientists, their 
administrators and their citizens.^ In contrast with the soviet conception 
of the “ polytechnikalisation ” of the schooling of all sections of the 
population, British education and British social organisation havej^d to 
a regrettable dichotomy. Scientists and technologists, whose work is 
changing the material basis of civilisation, are too often trained in com- 
plete ignorance of the social results of their activiti(‘s and of the social 
responsibilities these entail ; whilst statesmen, historians and sociologists 
arc generally educated in ignorance of the technological changes which 
do so much to mould the character of our civilisation. Thus the dialectical 
implications of science are often noUpre^sent to the mind of the western 
mathematician or physicist, chemist or biologist ; still less to the mind 
of the western student of social institutions (sociology) or of human con- 
duct or behaviour (ethics). We may even sugg(\st thai ihese aspects of 
science are not always borne in mind in the scientist's own studies, when 
he shuts himself up in his own narrow specialism, which he may even 
delight in keeping what he calls ‘‘ pure ’’ and unconnected with the world 
of action. 


The Organisation of Scientific Research 

In the preceding chapter we have described how science, as an indis- 
pensable guide to fiction, has dominated the whole soviet educational 
systen^ from the kindergarten through the polytechnical schools and 
technical institutes to the highest ranges of the universities and other 
places of research. In addition to the score of universities, which are 
increasingly freeing themselves from the metaphysics and philosophies of 
bygone thinkers and from the dominance of the ancient literatures in 
which their thoughts hfid been expressed, there were, in 1934, no fewer 
than 840 separate scientific colleges and institutes, with 188 branches 
1 Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remaking of Man ”, section on “ Training for Life 
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variously grouped and directed, all of them of what elsewhere %ould be 
deemed university grade or rank ; and each devoted to its own function 
of turning out trained men and women (to whom, from eighteen^onward, 
they give a five-years course), either as qualified technicians in particular 
branches of production or other public services, or as researchers and 
professors in one on other branch of science. Thus^ above and beyond 
the couple of hundred thousand schools and “ techicums ” (technical 
institutes), and “ rabfacs ” (workers* preparatory faculties) of lower than 
university grade, in the curriculum of all of which science is predominant, 
we find to-day in the USSR, what exists in no other country, an elaborately 
planned network of more than a thousand research laboratories^ with 
their own extensive libraries and collections, scattered over the vast 
territory between the Arctic Ocean on the north and the Black Sea or the 
Central Asian Mountains on the south, at each of which selected staffs 
of trained researchers, with salaries and expenses provided, ar^ working 
in coordination on particular problems, allocated largely with special 
reference to local needs, opportunities or resources.^ 

It is instructive to learn for what reasons, and by what stages, so 
elaborate an organisation of research was instituted. Here is a descrip- 
tion by a distinguished member of the ancient Academy of Sciences, 
Processor T. Rainov, of the gradual evolution of a general plan for the 
advancement of knowledge. “ At the beginning ”, he says, “ planning 
in the field of scientific work was carried out in an inadequately organised 
way. It proceeded mainly along the lines of activities of large depart- 

' “ Prior to the October Revolution there wore only some scores of scientific institutions 
in Russia. At the present time their number exceeds a thousand. The vast majority of 
them originated during the First and during the early years of the Second Five-Year Plans. 


Subjects , 

Insti- 

tutes 

Branches 

Location 

Insti- 

tutes 

BraiichcH 

Academic centres . 

54 


RSFSR . 

581 

112 

Industry 

194 

84 

Ukraine . 

139 

54 

Agriculture . 

140 

42 

White Russia . 

34 

4 

Transport and Communi- 



Transcaucasia 

41 

13 

cation 

21 

23 

Uzbekistan 

28 

4 

Social-economy Sciences 

• 49 

10 

Turkmenistan 

10 

1 

Medicine . . * 

271 

15 

Tadzhikistan 

7 

• •• 

Education 

111 

12 





840 

186 [^] 


840 

188 


{USSR in Construdimt issue for June 1934.) 


“ The total number of people engaged in scientific institutes in 1929 wasf4612 ; in 
1930, 11,639 ; in 1931, 16,853 ; and in 1932, 29,375. The number of (assistant) investi- 
gators with- university education in 1929, 6320 ; and in 1932, 10,659. In 1930 the capital 
investment was 32 million roubles ; in 1931, 73 millions. The operating expenses in 
1930 totalled 57 million roubles ; in 1931, 138 miUion ; and in 1932, 176 million roubles ” 
{Moscow Daily News, November 5, 1932). 

The Diary of a Science Worker, a student’s manual annually published in Russian, gives 
an illnminating vision of the wesith of opportunity afforded to the young man or woman 
of 18, and effectively opened to the poorest by the apparently unlimited number of 
appends (scholarships covering a bare maintexlanoe). 
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mentfl) ^Aiich in their turn corresponded to important fields of the national 
economy of the Soviet Union. This practice particularly developed after 
large groups of scientific institutions, which formerly had been under the 
People’^ Commissariat of Education, passed over to the industrial com- 
missariats in order to draw scientific work nearer to practice. The plan- 
ning of science was not yet completely decentralised at this stage. 

“ This was manifested first of all in financing scientific institutions. 
In planning their budgets, questions naturally arose of a network of 
scientific research institutes, and of eliminating parallelism and over- 
lapping activities. The necessity of working in close contact with 
practical construction often led to collisions of scientific institutions of 
diffeilent departments in the same industrial enterprises ; and then, of 
course, the question arose of interdepartmental coordination of scientific 
work. Finally, participation of scientific institutions of different depart- 
ments in conferences and congresses, particularly on broad complex prob- 
lems, contributed also to such a decentralisation. 

“ Thus ground was prepared for further concentrated and consolidated 
planning of science in the USSR. The necessity of solving problems 
concerning organisation and methods of planning scientific research work 
and coordinating the work of scientific organisations of different depart- 
ments Wf‘rc discussed at the first All-Union Conference on Planning 
Scientific Research Work, convened in the spring of 1931. The Second 
All-Union Conference, at the end of December 1932, worked out a plan of 
scientific research work in the field of physical, chemical and engineering 
schemes for the Second Five-Year Plan period, and particularly for 1933. 
The conference devoted special attention to one important problem, that 
of taking measures to utilise the results of scientific work in production. 
The resolutions of the conference, later approved by the People’s Com- 
missariat of Heavy Industry, are of enormous importance. Henceforth 
the planning of science extends from the outlining scientific topics 
to the utilisation of the results of scientific work in practice, and thus 
becomes an essential part of socialist planning as a whole.” 


A Research Centre organised insidi^Gosplan 

“ One of the resolutions of the first conference provided for the 
organisation of a centre of planning scientific research work within the 
State Planning Commission. A number of measuros had been taken by 
the Government to organise such a centre. To extend unified planning 
on the ’very content of scientific work the State Planning Commission 
could lean first of all upon the Communist Academy. According to the 
decision of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union the Communist Academy was made responsible for the elaboration 
and adoption of Marxist-Leninist methods of scientific work. The fimt 
• conference on planning science emphasised this role of the Communist 
Academy, and suggested that the^ Academy should carry out its role of 
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methodological centre in the field of planning scientific worUalso. A 
further step was taken in 1934 when, according to decrees of the Govern- 
ment, the Academy of Sciences of the USSR was placed under the super- 
vision of the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR, ' and the 
institutions of the Academy were removed to Moscow. The Academy of 
Sciences has now become the most important scientific basis of the State 
Planning Commissidn in planning science.” 

Future Lines of Planning 

“ It is now quite clear that the planning of science will go on in the 
future along the following lines : individual scientific institutions qutline 
their plans in accordance with the general problems of the economic and 
industrial plan of the country for a given period. These plans, proposed 
from below and corrected by the higher organisations, will serve as material 
for the elaboration of one compound plan by the State Planning Com- 
mission and the authoritative central scientific organisations, such as the 
Academy of Sciences and the Communist Academy, and others collabor- 
ating with the commission.” * 

How Research is Planned and Executed 

It is interesting to examine how this huge volume of research work, 
by so many different institutes, is organised and conducted.® The 

^ “ The recent decree of the Central Executive Committee,” sayH Academician Kar- 
pinsky, “ which places the USSR Academy of Sciences under the direct supervision of the 
Council of People’s Commissars, is enthusiastically greeted by the Academicians and the 
3000 scientific and technical -workers of the Academy. 

“ The decree is a new and important step toward linking the everyday work of the 
Academy with the needs of socialist constrifction. Much has already been achieved along 
this line. The Academy, which formerly studied only purely theoretical questions, has 
become an important factor in the life of our country, and as such must keep in constant 
touch with the People’s Commissariats w'hich direct the development of various branches 
of the national economy. 

” The committee for supervising the scientific institutions under the Central Executive 
Committee, however, under whose supervision the Academy has been, could not insure 
our institution such contacts, and sometimes even delayed our work. 

“ The removal of this unnecessary intermediate link opens bright prospects of coopera- 
tion between the Academy afid socialist industry and agriculture, as well as with scientific; 
institutes not Connected with the Academy, which sometimes duplicate our work ” 
{Moscow Daily News, December 20, 1033). * 

* “ Planned Science and Socialist Construction in the USSR ”, by Professor T. Rainov, 
in Moscow Daily News, September 5, 1934. Dr. Rainov makes it clear that “ the problems 
outlined by the first conference on planning science are to remaki the essential elements 
of this unified planning of science. These problems comprise : (1) Determination of the 
rdle played by the whole system of scientific research work in the budget of the»;country. 
(2) Planning the topics of scientific work. (3) Planned building of scientific research insti- 
tutes* (4) Planned distribution of these institutes. (5) Planning of developing scientific 
cadres and educating new scientific workers. (6) Planned financing of scientific work” 
(ibid,), 

* We do not attempt to cite the very considerable number of books on science published 
in Russian. The following are some of the more accessible descriptions by competent 
British observers, of what they have seen in the USSR : Science in Soviet Russia (1930, 
128 pp.) and Industry and Education in Soviet Russia (1932, 94 pp.), both by J. C. Crowther; 
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supreme •ontrol is now practically vested in the Sovnarkom of the USSR, 
which has annually te approve the estimates of expenditure, submitted 
in the budget, for ratification by the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) 
of the All-Union Congress of Soviets.^ This control is exercised in practice 
by the several USSR People’s Commissars concerned with the various 
branches of production, each of \5rh0m has some of the scientific institutes 
attached to his commissariat. The largest number W them, more than 
one-fourth of the whole, come under the purview of the People’s Com- 
missar of Heavy Industry, who has had to develop a Scientific Research 
Sector (NIS) specially charged with this branch of his administration. 
This sector works through specialist committees, of which there are at 
presciit about a dozen, composed almost entirely of thci principal researchers 
in the sciences concerned. These committees, we rciad, “ contain about 
ten or fifteen members. They have two main meetings in the year ; 
some of them more. They draw up a plan of research for their subject 
to cover a year’s working. This includes a statement of the general line 
of research which is to be undertaken in each institute. There is some- 
times much difficulty in apportioning research to tlie various institutes. 
For instance, much discussion was necessary in apportioning the research 
of high-tension direct-current transmission between the Moscow Institute 
of Experimental Electro-Technics, the Leningrad Institute of El^tro- 
Physics, the Physico-Technical Institute of Kharkov, the laboratory of 
the Electrosila Factory, and the laboratory of the Electric al Machine 
Factory at Kharkov.” * 


The Academy of Sciences 

The intellectual supervision of all flic rcjsearch in the USSR, and there- 
fore the responsibility for the allocation and coordination of the work of 

“ Tochnical Education in llussia ”, by B. Mouat Jones, in The lUissia (1931), pp. 
66-7‘J ; A Scientist Among the Soviets^ by Julian lluxlcv (1932, 120 pp.). 

Works by Russians in English include Scieiice at the Cross Roads (230 pp.), being the 
papers contributed by the USSR delegates to the International C’ongress on the History 
of Science and Technology in London, July 1931 ; The liasis of the Tcchyiolotjical EcoTwmic 
Plan of Reconstruction 0 / the USSR, by G. W. KrizhanoV^jky (INIoscow, 1931, 32 pp.) ; 
many valuable articles in the VOKS monthly issue, vols. i.-v. of 1933, especially that 
under the title of Scientific Construction in the USSR ; also the issue for Juno 1934 of 
USSR in Construction ; the convenient volume, Science and Education in the USSR, by 
Professor A. Pinkcvich (1930, 170 pp.) ; and the volume entitled Marxism and Moder7h 
Thought y by N. 1. Bukharin and others (1935). 

^ “ During 1932-193^ 4020 million roubles are to l)e invested in research institutes in 
the USSR ” {USSR in Cemstruction, i^sue for June 1934). 

Some^of the research institutes are under different ofTices ranking for this purpose as 
commissariats, such as Gosplan, the Central Road Administration, the Hydroraetalliirgical 
Committee, the Civil Air Fleet Administration, and other organs of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of the USSR. Others are under Centrosoyiis and the All-Union Pro- 
ducers’ Cooperative Unions. Others, again, arc under the l\'ople s Commissars of the 
various constituent or autononous republics, or the State Publishing House (Ogiz) of the 
RSFSR. We deal separately with the institutes directly responsible to the USSR Academy 
of Sciences itself, and with those under the Communist Academy. 

■ Manchester Quardian, June 2, 1934. 
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all the thousand institutes, is now undertaken by the ancieuu i».uttuciuy 
of Sciences of the USSR, the functions of which were drastically trans- 
formed by a decree of 1930. “ Established as one of its members 
reports,^ “ over two centuries ago, in 1724-1726, and placed uhder the 
control of officials appointed by the Government, the Academy of Sciences, 
during the tsarist period of its existence, constituted a sort of official 
department of science ; and although it had in its tanks many distinguished 
Russian scientists of that time, it also contained many members whose 
sole distinction consisted in being docile and tractable servants of tsarism. 
The old Academy had none of the prestige, nor did it occupy the special 
place in the economic life of the country, which the new rejuvenated 
Academy of the USSR has acquired in recent years. ... At the present 
time the Academy numbers 93 active members (Academicians). The 
oldest of them by age (born in 1846) and by time of election (in 1886) is 
the present President of the Academy, A. P. Karpinsky. 

“ Until 1932 the Academy had no representatives of the technical 
sciences in its ranks. In 1932 the academic body was enlarged by the 
election of 14 distinguished specialists in technical disciphiies, among 
whom were the creators of the great technical constructions started and 
accomplished by the Soviet Union in recent years (Dnieprostroi, etc.). 
Amcflig them we find Academicians Alexandrov, Winter, Graftio and 
others.’’ ^ 

The subjects adopted for special study by the Academy’s Five-Year 
Plan may be classed, we read, into the following complexes : (1) The 
complex of problems relating to the study of the structure of matter, and 
based on the latest achievements in astronomy, physics, cliemical physics, 
and chemistry ; (2) the group of problems relating to the study of utilisa- 
tion of the natural resources of the ^viet Union ; (3) the problems con- 
nected with the systematic investigation of the power resources of the 
Soviet Union, with the opening up of new sources of power, with questions 
of distant power transmissions and electrification of industry, transport 
and agriculture ; (4) the group of problems relating to the new construc- 

^ Professor I. Korel, in the issue for June 1934 of USSR in Constriiction, • 

^ Although the Academy n^w fully accepts the soviet regime, only a small proportion 
of its members belong to the Party. At the present time the 93 Academicians are of the 
following si)ecialitie8 : mathematical sciences, 4 ; phypics, 8 ; technics, 18 ; chemistry, 
10 ; geology, 8 ; biology, 13 ; history, 6 ; social economy, G ; European languages and 
literatures, 10 ; orientology, 8 ; and philosophy, 2. Besides the Active Members t he 
Academy has 68 Honorary Members and 300 Correspondent Members. The Active Mem- 
bers constitute the General Assembly of the Academy, which is fis supremo organ. Tin* 
General Assembly meets in sessions that are held 5-7 times annually in conformity with a 
plan drawn up for a whole year in advance, in which provision is made both for th% periods 
of the sessions and the basic questions to be discussed. 

The Academy is divided into two departments : the Department of Mathematical and 
Natural Sciences and the Department of Social Sciences. The growth of its work in recent 
years may be measured by its annual budget, which amounted in 1928 to 3,903,000 
roubles ; in 1932 to 16,746,000 roubles ; whilst the estimate for 1934 was 44,500,000 
roubles. It publishes a number of journals, such as Izvestia (News) of the Academy, and 
also Izvestia of its separate scientific institutes, besides such popular scientific journals as 
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tion devAoping throughout the Soviet Union, with questions of distribu- 
tion of the productive forces, seismic investigations, investigation of 
building materials, questions of health protection, etc. ; (5) the group of 
problem^ connected with the chemification of the country ; (6) the com- 
plex of problems relating to the study of the evolution of the organic 
world, the solution of which should stimulate greater harvests, assist in 
combating drought, ’in cultivating new crops, in the intensification of 
cattle -raising, in the creation of raw material basis for light industry j 
(7) the complex of socio-historical problems connected with the task of 
overcoming capitalism and the survivals of earlier social formations in 
the mentality of the people.’* ^ 

Tfie activities of the Academy are, in fact, not hampered by any 
limitations, either of geography or of subject. Thus it is stated ^ that 
“ the widely dispersed network of scientific research institutes (under the 
supervision) of the Academy, consisting of two main sections, that of 
applied science and that of the natural sciences and mathematics, have, 
for their main object, the direction of the whole system of scientific 
knowledge towards meeting the requirements of the country and furthering 
the growth of its economic reconstruction. The sphere of activity of the 
Academy embraces, as it were, the whole of the territory of the Soviet 
Union. Although its main activities are concentrated in the institirtions, 
laboratories and museums of the capital, the Academy has nevertheless 
succeeded in extending its infiuence to the farthest corners of the Soviet 
Union by establishing scientific research stations and organising expedi- 
tions in all parts of the country ; for example, a number of branches and 
subsidiary institutes of the Academy have been set up in the Urals, the 
Caucasus and the Far East, forming, as it were, a vital link between the 
capital and the wide periphery of tlie Union. . . . The activities of the 
Academy of Sciences in the domain of the social sciences are also of great 
scientific value, and play a definite part in the cultural onstruction of 
the life of the peoples of the USSR. We shall take as an example the 
Historico-Archaeographical Institute and the Eastern Institute. The 
former, which is carrying on the work of the Archaeological Commission, 
which had been in existence for about a hundred years (for a long time 
not included in the Academy), is engaged in seeking, collecting, preserving, 
treating and editing historical publications, and deals also with other 
pertinent historical subjects, on the basis of Marxian methodology. 

^ “ This s])ring a coitferencc of the four Academies and of the Scientific Research sector 
of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry will be convened for that purpo^. This con- 
ference f^ill bo followed b^' numerous meetings of representatives of various institutes 
working in the same field but supervised by different organisations. . . . The Academy, 
Volgin pointed out, has no technical research institutes of its own, but such committees 
can easily replace them by coordinating the work of the non-academic and scientific- 
technical institutions, the ix*8t leaders of which are members of the Academy. • The 
transport committee has already rendered valuable assistance to the railroads (Report 
pn the activities of the USSR Academy of Sciences for 1932, made by the secretary (V. P. 
Volgin) to the annual meeting : Moscow Doily News, February 21, 1933). 

* Progress (London) for October-Nov^piber 1933, pp. 235-239. 
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“ In studying the development of the Russian Empire, pi»-revoiu- 
tionary historians confined themselves almost exclusively to Great Russia, 
which to them represented the whole of the empire. The other^peoples 
inhabiting Russia were considered of little importance. It follows there- 
fore that the history of Great Russia has been written in som/i detail, 
while that of the majority of the other peoples of the USSR has to be 
started from the very beginning, that is to say, fr6m the gathering of 
historical records and systematising them. That is why the Archaeo- 
graphical Institute devotes a great deal of time to the study of those 
peoples who were most suppressed uncler the old regime. To make it 
possible to write the history of these peoples the Institute has been 
publishing various documents from the State archives. 

“ The archives of the seventeenth century relating to Astrakhan give 
a fair outline not only of the local economic life of the people, but also 
of the economic and political relations between the various groups of the 
population belonging to the Turko-Tartar nationalities. The Uzbek- 
Turkoman and Tadjik nationalities will find a reflex of their past in the 
records which have been preserved and which depict the trade ndations 
between Moscow and Middle Asia in the sixteenth and scvc^nteenth cen- 
turies. These documents refer frequently to the international position 
of Middle Asia at that time ; to the economic and social structure of the 
Middle Asiatic khanates — Bukhara, Balha and Khiva ; to the inde- 
pendent role played by Middle Asiatic trade, and to the trade dealings of 
Eastern Europe ; they supply information of the political inter-relations 
between the Uzbek khanates and the Turkoman, Kalmyk and Kazak- 
Kirghiz tribes, and so on. 

“ The Eastern Institute has for its main object the study of the social 
problems of the Far East. Its actiVities are condu(*tcd along two direc- 
tions, literary and historico-economic. Its literary work is closely bound 
up with questions concerning the national culture of the Easbirn pc^oples 
and the furtherance thereof. Of the many languages and dialects spoken 
by the peoples of the Soviet Union only a few have been studied at all.” 

A feature in which the Academy of Sciences is unique is its close 
contact with the manu*,! workers in the principal industrial centres. 
This “ contact between the Academy of Sciences and the organised 
working-class public is ”, we read, “ steadity growing. Among all the 
academies of the world the Academy of Sciences of the USSR is the only 
one to report on its work to the proletarian audicpc(i. The Academy 
has received hundreds of ‘ instructions ’ from the workers at its pro- 
vincial sessions. The Academy has established a committee of stuentific 
consultation and propaganda. Members of the Academy visit factories, 
deliver addresses and consult on the most important problems of pro- 
duction.”. ^ Here is a description of one of these popular assemblies : 

“ This is an ‘ open meeting No academy of science in the world 
but this could even envisage such a meeting. 

^ US8B in Conatruction^iaauo for June 1934. 
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“ It ft in Vyborg, proletarian quarter of Leningrad, famous for its 
revolutionary history* Here, the workers have at their disposal a splendid 
Palace of Culture, in the great hall of which they are now gathered. The 
Academicians are the guests of the Vyborg workers to-day ; to-morrow 
they will be the guests of the men and women of the Red Putilov Works. 

“ Zaslavsky [the correspondent] vividly described the scene. In the 
body of the hall — the proletariat, fresh from factory, plant, technipal 
school, docks. On to the spacious stage file the Academicians amid 
thunderous applause from the gathering. Here are names famous through- 
out the world, in astronomy, p*liysiology, biology, geology and other 
sciences. Here leonine frosted heads, broad stooped shoulders — many of 
the traditional figures of the scientists of the bygone ora. Some still wear 
the ancient frock coat of ceremony, with the traditional contempt of their 
kind f 'r clothes. 

“ They have come to make one of their periodical reports to the 
workers. But this is no adulterated ‘ popular ’ science — no mild evening 
of ‘ adult education ’ in which benevolent professors unbend and con- 
descendingly, in ultra-simplified language, hand working-men some easy 
titbits of geology or astronomy. Of such is the ‘ adult educational 
movement ’ of v;a])italist lands.’’ ^ 

“ There are five or six such meetings of the Academicians cach"^year. 
These public sessions have become a feature. The Academicians visit 
factories, travel throughout the land meeting workmen, reporting to 
them, hearing of the worker’s experiences and difficulties. And on each 
side there is a genuine and frank friendliness. It was not always so, ol 
course. For long after the revolution there were scientists who stood 
aloof from the revolution, from the working class, for they feared for 
their science. But time proved them wrong, with emphasis.*’ ^ 

A report of the activities of the Academy during 1932-1933 delivered 
by V. P. Volgin, Permanent Secretary of the Academy, j runted out that 
during the last seven years the Academy institution.s underwent a 
radical reorganisation, d(;stroying the w^all sej^arating the Academy from 
the r(*V()lutionary life of our country. Whil(» remaining the All-Union 
centre of theoretical research, the A('adeiny ha« succeeded in linking up 
its activities with the practical needs of socialist construction. . . . The 
Physico-Mathematical Instifute of the A.ssociation, which is suppo.sed to 

> Moscow Daily Scv)s. Dt'ccmbtT 22. 1932. 

2 Ibid. The conHtant note in the VJSSR i.s the intimate conneetion of the .oeieiitists 
with the prod ueerH eonoerneil with their rosenrehes. We noted that Aeademieian \’avilov, 
the President of the l^ninprad Aeadeiny of Agrieultiiral Seienees. in May 1933 “ left 
‘ I.ieningrad for CVmtral Asia, w'hen* he will inspect the progress of the sowing campaign, 
He will also superintend the w’ork of the experimental station organised near Tashkent 
by the Institute of Plant Culture, for the purpo.se of introducing new crops in Kazakstan ” 
{ibid.. May 1 1. 1933). 

In tho'lTnited Kingdom and the Ignited States the meetings of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, and the corresponding American associations, usefully 
promote a general publicity for aeientific work, but they appear to fall Iwhind the USSR 
institutions in direct connection wdth the industries themselves. 
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carry out theoretical research only (problems of technical plf^ics are 
studied by the physical, technical and other institut(3S of the Commissariat 
of Heavy Industry), continued its investigations of quantum electro- 
dynamics, and prepared the way for the experimental study of ^e struc- 
ture of matter (the disintegration of the atomic nucleus).” Work of like 
nature is being done in their own spheres by the Chemical Association, 
the Platinum Institute, the Soil Institute, the Biological Association, the 
laboratory of the Biochemistry and Physiology of Plants, the Zoological 
Institute, the Historico-Archaeological Institute and the Institutes of 
Slavic Culture and Orientology, and the Institute of Russian Literature.^ 

r 

^ The Communist Academy 

The Academy of Sciences is not in sole charge of the intellectual 
direction, and the allocation and coordination of the work, of the thousand 
or more scientific institutes of the USSR. This important function is 
shared with another organ, completely independent of the Acaflemy of 
Sciences, and entitled the Communist Academy.^ Tliis body, established 
during the first few months of Lenin’s administration, is described in the 
following paragraphs of the amending decree of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) of November 26, 1926 : 

‘‘ (1) The Communist Academy, constituting the highest All-Union 
learned institution, has for its purpose the study and elaboration of 
questions of social science and natural science, as well as of questions of 
socialist construction, upon the grounds of Marxism and Leninism. 

“ (2) The tasks of the Communist Academy include : (n) elaboration 
of problems of Marxism and Leninism ; (b) combating of bourgeois and 
petty-bourgeois distortions of Marxism-Leninism ; and (c) rigid advocacy 
of the standpoint of dialectical materialism both in the social and the 
natural sciences, and repudiation of the survivals of idealism.” ® 

1 Moscow Daily News, February 21, 1934. 

* The Communist Academy, which was originally called the iSocialiat Academy, had 
its origin at a session of the Council of People's Commissars on Mar(‘h 15, 1918, when 
Lonin accepted a proposal of two revolutionary intellectuals, the professors M. N. Pok- 
rovsky and M. A. Rcussneri^Aid ordered a decree to be drawn up. This decree, cna(‘ted 
June 25, 1918, established “ The Socialist Academy of Social Science ” as “ a free associa- 
tion of persons having for its purpose the study and teaching of social sciences from the 
standpoint of scientific socialism and communism, as well as of sciences cognate to tht* 
aforesaid branches of knowledge It was to have ** two basic, sections : (a) scientific' 
research and (b) scientific education It was given considerably powers and a free hand, 
but it was " attached to the All-Russian Central Executive Committee ”, from which if 
drew the necessary funds. In 1919 a now decree (April 15, 1919) defined it as ^an^autonom- 
ous association of workers in scientific socialism pursuing the aims of scientific organisa- 
tion, scientific research and instruction ”. It was to unite and bring together ” the worker.'^ 
of scientific socialism in the RSFSR **, Not until 1923 did it take the name of the Com- 
munist Academy ; and not .until 1926 was its purpose and its task expressly defined in 
terms of “ Marxism and Leninism ”. 

See article “ The Communist Academy ”, by V. Ostrovityanov and R. Premyslor, in 
Scieniific Corutrudion in the U88R, being vol. v. of VOKS (1933), pp. 28-36. 

* L^ree of Central Executive Committee (TSIK) of All-Union Congress of Soviets, 
November 20, 1920. 
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The o|ganisatioh and the specific functions of the Communist Academy, 
which has always be^n confined to Party members, have undergone 
various changes. In 1934 it was governed by a presidium of 16 members, 
one of \Vhom acts as president ; whilst the present and three other 
members elected by the presidium constitute the bureau of the presidium 
by whom the day-by-day administration is conducted. 

The nature of the^ork of this Academy in the orgjftiisation of Scientific 
Research may be gathered from the following authoritative account of its 
development : 

“ During the first Pyatiletka the Communist Academy widely elabor- 
ated the problems of socialist construction, waging a fight against 
bourgeois, trotzkist, right and ‘ left ’ opportunistic theories. A turning- 
point both in the work of the soviet theoretical front in general and in 
the wnrk of the Communist Academy in particular, was signalised by 
Stalin’s address before the Conference of Agrarian Marxists. His speech, 
dedicated to problems of agrarian policy, gave guiding suggestions for 
the entire ideological front. This speech also gave a full list of demands 
upon science dictated by the transition from the period of restoration to 
the period of reconstruction — the period of the unfolded socialist advance. 

“ This turning-point was accompanied by scientific discussion, which 
developed on the economic, agrarian and literary fronts, on the froct of 
the theory of state and law, and elsewhere. The result of these dis- 
cussions w’as the realisation, under the leadership of the Party and of the 
Government, of the complete exposure and repudiation of the idealistic 
distortions of Marxism in the fields of political economy, philosophy, 
Party history, literary critique, pedagogics, etc. 

“ A most important stage in the work of the Communist Academy 
was marked by th(‘ ruling of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party on March 15, 1933, upon the report of the presidium of the Academy. 
While noting the correct political line carried out by the Academy in the 
struggle against anti-Marxian and revisionist tendencies, the Central Com- 
mittee pointed out the necessity of continued untiring efiort-s ‘ to eradicate 
both existing and emerging theories in various branches which reflect 
the bourgeois and social-democratic influence ’ , . . (together with) ‘ the 
necessity of concentrating communist thought u{)on theoretical elabora- 
tion of problems of socialist construction and the class-struggle of the 
proletariat ’. 

“ In conformity with this ruling the Institutes of the Communist 
Academy began to reconstruct their work, coordinating it to a larger 
degree with the problems of socialist construction. 

“ Thus the Institute of Soviet Construction took part in the elabora- 
tion of a whole series of questions connected with the reconstruction of 
the work of the soviets and the administration of revolutionary justice ; 
the Institute of World Economy developed activity in the study of th€ 
economic situation, and elaborated a number of questions pertaining tc 
the world economic* crisis ; the Agrarian Institute began to coordinate itc 
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work more closely with the People’s Commissariat of AgricullllLre of the 
USSR ; the Institute of Economics began to elaborate concrete problems 
of socialist construction, etc. 

“ In the course of the first Pyatiletka the Communist AcaAemy was 
transformed into a complex organism incorporating in itself a whole 
number of scientific research establishments. By 1931 it embraced nine 
separate Institutes; and also the Natural Science Association, which in- 
cluded in itself eleven separate scientific establishments. To this should 
be added the nine editorial ofiices for special scientific journals, and also 
16 Marxist Societies. • 

“ The Institutes of Red Professors, then incorporated in the Com- 
munist Academy, were attended by about 2500 students. 

“ Tliis quantitative growth placed difliculties in the way of concrete 
guidance of the scientific work. In this connection the Communist 
Academy was confronted squarely with the question of decentralisation 
of the scientific research work, which was carried out in 1932. 

“ At the present time the Communist Academy has 7 Institutes : 
(a) Institute of Economics, (b) Institute of World Economy and World 
Politics, (c) Institute of Soviet Construction and Law, (rf) Agrarian Insti- 
tute, (e) Institutes of Philosophy, (f) History and Literature and {(j) Art. 
TheAiommunist Academy has also its branch in Leningrad.” ^ 

One of the most important of these institutes — that termed tlie All- 
Union Academy of Agriculture, also called the Agrarian Institute — was 
established in 1933, at the command of the Seventeenth Party C'Ongress, 
“ to work out forms and methods of reconstructing collective farms, and 
to build up theory on the basis of local experience ”. Revzina, the head 
of the institute, states that “ Our institute was founded to help the 
Party and the Government to realiffe these tasks by summing up, (elucidat- 
ing and generalising the experience of the existing collective fanns. We 
broadcast the experience of the best collectives so that all may use it, 
and reveal the shortcomings and mistakes in the work of others. . . . 
The Party, in its political instructions, has battled against two forces 
which hinder the organisation of work. The first is lack of individual 
responsibility and the sgcond is the idea of equal shares in the produce 
irrespective of how mlich work had been done. When collectivisation 
takes place in an agricultural region formeriy operated privately, peoples 
who lose their parcel of private land tend to lose also a sense of individual 
responsibility in the local social life. Some feel no individual obligation 
to the social order. To abolish irresponsible attitudes towards collective 
property the Central Committee of the Communist Party passed i*i decrc(' 
on February 4, 1933, which resulted in stabilisation of the collective labour 
force in the permanent collective brigade, which has a definite piece ot 
land allotted to it.. It is given collective funds for productive purposes 
and it bears full responsibility for the work on its parcel of land.” The 

1 Article by V. Ostrovityanov and R. Prcmysler in the volume of VOKS entitled 
Scientific Construction in the USSR, vol. v. 
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Agrarianilnstitute has advised the use of piecework and of bonus grants, 
as well as the formation of links between a definite field brigade and 
allocation of tractors. “ The experience of the MTS Policy Sections 
establish'^d this year, is summed up and studied by the Institute . . . 
also the important problems of accounting which is absolutely necessary 
for sections.” ^ 

We do not understand in what relation the Cdmmunist Academy, 
with its seven institutes, stands to the Department of Social Science of 
the Academy of Sciences, which, as we have mentioned, has its own 
institutes in the same field, notably the Historico-Archaeographical Insti- 
tute, the Institutes of Slavic Culture and Oricntology, the Institute of 
Languages, the Institute of Russian Literature and the Council for the 
Study of the Productive Forces. It is, indeed, currently reported in 
Moscow (1935) that, now that a Marxist handling of scientific enquiries 
is universally adopted, the Communist Academy will presently be formally 
dissolved. Its institutes will be handed over, possibly with some reallot- 
ment of subjects, to the Academy of Sciences. 

Po'pidar Participation in Research 

One of the significant developments of the past decade is the^wide 
interest taken in scientific research, and the extent to which the active 
participation of the mechanic and the machine-minder, the practical 
administrator and even the schoolboy has been secured. Not only is 
every factory and state farm expected to maintain its own scientific 
laboratory and conduct its own experiments, but each individual worker 
is encouraged to offer his own suggestions, and even to make his own 
inventions. 

There are to-day in the USSR literally hundreds of thousands of 
manual vrgrking wage-earners, including many Comsomols and other 
college students, who believe that they have made original inventions 
of some sort ; who think of themselves as inventors, and who spend 
much of their leisure in experimenting with new devices. There are 
societies of inventors, with large memberships, who are perpetually 
meeting in conferences and discussing how’ inventidn can best be promoted. 
There is a Central Council ofilnventors, wdiich has assigned two and three- 
quarter million roubles as a fund for awarding premiums to the best- 
organised inventors’ nucleus in a factory ; the money to be used to 
“ improve the material conditions of inventors ” in factories wdiich put 
their plans in operation. “ A commission in charge of the drive (VOIZ) 

^ Mosc<vu> JkiUy News, August 6, 1933. In July 1934 the All-Union Academy of 
Agriculture w'as reorganised by decree of the Central Committee of the Communist Party. 
Its branches were abolished, to be sujxjrseded by subordinate researcli institutes to which 
particular lines of research will Iks allocated. The Academy was placed under a com- 
mission of 50 memlx^rs. 30 being nominated by the People's Commissars of Agriculture 
and the State Farms, and 20 “ correspondent members ** chosen from the highest scientists. 
The direction is entrusted to a president and two assistants, with a science secretary** 
(ibid., July 21, 1234). 

2d 
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has been set up by the All-Union Committee of Trade unions, consistmg 
of representatives of the Committee, the Inventictos Committee (BBIZ) 
of the Council of Labour and Defence (STO), the Central Counpil of the 
Inventors’ Society, the Central Committee of the Young Communists’ 
League, the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, and two of the 
daily Moscow papers, Pravda and Trad, organs of the Communist Party 
and the trade unions respectively.^ 

Meetings and conferences of inventors and rationalisers of Moscow 
have been and are still being held at their respective enterprises, where 
workers and engineers have pledged to' turn in at least one new rational- 
isation proposal each for the Seventeenth Party Congress Invention 
Fund. 

“ The Central Council of VOIZ is sending its employees to Gorki, 
Ukraine, Leningrad, Ural and North Caucasus to help organise the 
activities of worker-inventors of these cities and republics ii^ connection 
with the approaching Congress. A special conference of young worker- 
inventors of Gorki province has been scheduled to be held in Gorki prior 
to the opening of the Party Congress.” * 

We can best complete this description of the widespread popular 
participation in scientific research by the following account of how a boy 
of 12^as encouraged to pursue his passion for invention at an institution 
peculiar to the USSR, which illustrates the ofiicial attitude towards the 
amateur inventor, who is elsewhere so often regarded as a troublesome 
nuisance. 

‘‘ Not so long ago Paul — he is just 12 years old — developed a passion 
for electricity. He installed a door bell which stubbornly refused to 
ring. All of his free time he fussed about in his room or in the corridor 
near the wires and fuses. I suspect — and not without good cause — that 
the failure of the "lighting in our apartment last week was the result of 
his work. 

“ Leaving at last the bell, Paul designed an electric motor. To be 
sure, his machine had little resemblance to an ordinary motor. It was 
the size of Paul’s fist and represented a sort of flat reel on which was 
wound thin wire covered with white insulation. The motor lacked the 
main property common to all motors : it did not move, nor did it bring 
anything into motion. 

“ Paul got excited, went somewhere and enquired about something. 
Apparently his enquiries were successful : his snub-nosed face began to 
beam with joy. After school, when he had finished his dinner, Paul 
began to dress ; he put on a warm overcoat and an earcap. 

“ " Where are you going ? ’ asked his father, not lifting his eyes from 
the newspaper. 

y ‘ To the Childrpn’s Teohnical Station,’ Paul replied with an air of 
importance. ... It did not take him long to find the house. House 
No. 8 was the third from the comer. Paul entered a big yard. At the 
^ Moacow Daily News, May 10, 1032. Ibid., December 27, 1938. 
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end of itHwae a small wooden house, and still further, on the other side, 
'was a three-storey brick building. . . . 

‘ What* have you come for, youngster ? ’ 

“ Piercing up courage Paul asked in turn : 

“ ‘ And who are you ? Are you one of the workers of the Technical 
Station ? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, I’m its rtanager.’ 

“ Paul’s cheek-boned face brightened up. 

“ ‘ You’re the man I want. I ... I have made an electric motor, 
only it does not work. And in general . ,. .’ 

The manager of the station smiled. 

“ ' Well, you have done right to come here. Come with me.’ 

“ They went to the door bearing the sign : ‘ Personal Consultation ’. 

. . They entered a big, well-lit room. It was full of people, and despite 
the fact that everybody talked, it was not noisy. It was the business-like 
air of a beehive in which everything was in perfect order. . . . Paul 
joined the group which was crowded about the consultant. Very soon 
he learned what the defects of his motor were. He was sent to the electro- 
technical shop located in the same wooden house. With shining eyes 
and thumping heart Paul saw liis motor beginning to rotate. But his 
enthusiasm was immediately dampened for he was told that his mod«l was 
uneconomical, took too much current, gave little effect ; the other defects 
of his motor were also pointed out to him, and it was explained how to 
rectify them. 

“ In the shop there was everything necessary for a young electrical 
inventor and designer to make experiments and tests ; there were real 
motors and dynamos, transformers, rheostats, currents up to 40,000 
volts in tension. Here he spent his flrst evening as well as a number of 
future evenings with the other boys in serious and thoughtful work. . . . 
Children’s Technical Stations are to be found in every district of Moscow 
and new ones are constantly springing up. Only this year a well-equipped 
station has been established in the Trekhgornaya factory. Their number 
in the provinces also grow’s very rapidly. The Central Station is con- 
nected with 25 of them, but their total numbejr is incomparably larger, 
and grows almost daily — the polytechnisation of the school has provided a 
powerful impetus to their development. Recently a station was organised 
in the Gorki Automobile works. The workers of the station frequently 
come to Moscow to the Central Station to study its work and experience. 
The three young communists whom Paul found talking to the head of the 
CentraL- Station, Olkhovsky, w^ere workers of the Voronezh station who 
came to see and learn. ... 

“ These boys sometimes develop into extremely skilled technicians 
and inventofs. Thus some of the boys who w’orked in the avio-model 
shop have become valuable specialists for the airplane factories and 
aviator schools. 

** The Children’s Technical Stations, which organise and promote 
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the growing Children’s Technical Movement, constitute one of^he most 
characteristic features of socialist education based upon labour principles, 
self-development ; upon the principle of giving the abilities and gifts of 
many every opportunity of utmost development from the earMest age. 
And how many inventive talents will be carefully fostered from their 
very embryo ; it is even difficult to foresee what abundant fruits the 
generation which is ^to-day 12-13-15 years old wilUyield to the future. 
. . . And since ‘ technique during the period of reconstruction decides 
everything one cannot but agree with the words of Olkhovsky : ‘ The 
Children’s Technical Movement, is no trifle. . . . Give it time to develop 
and you will see what tremendous results it will yield. The prospects are 
breath-taking ! ’ ” 1 


The Work of the several Research Institutes 

We have neither competence nor information to enable us to form 
any judgment of the actual achievement of the vast array of research 
institutes all over the USSR ; nor of the success that has attended 
their centralised intellectual direction and planning. Nor can we pretend 
even to an accurate description of the organisation and work of these 
thousgnd-odd separate institutes. We can give only illustrations of the 
exuberant initiative, the boundless variety^and the insatiable intellectual 
curiosity manifested in these researches. From the darkness in the 
depths of the Arctic Ocean and the Black Sea to the cosmic rays in 
the stratosphere ; from the various factors of the weather (including “ the 
making of rain ”) to the causes or conditions of earthquake ; from the 
utilisation of as yet unworked mineral deposits to the growing of new 
fruits, the modifying of existing cereals, and the breeding of new hybrids 
of animals, no part of the material universe is left unprobed and untested. 
Perhaps the most original feature of the typical scientific institute in the 
Soviet Union is its deliberate planning of its own research. “ Each 
department ”, we are told by a well-informed English scientific observer,® 

^ Article by A. Paley in VOKS, vol. i-ii., 1933, pp. 151-156. See also the issue of 
VOKS entitled The School in USSR, describing these Children’s Technical Stations. 
It is explained that “ in thescr centres, children of a mechanical turn of mind who wish to 
try out some gadget they have constructed are made welcome. Expert advice is at hand 
on all problems of a mechanical nature, with workshops^n which practical work in various 
branches of science may be carried out. Help is given by correspondence also, the manager 
of 'the Moscow station receiving thirty to forty letters daily from enquiring and aspiring 
inventors in the provinces. There are ‘ radio *, ‘ electro ’, ‘ pho*o ’, ‘ auto ’, and other 
rooms, each with its special apparatus, its own consultant, and its own group of students. 

“ In these schools the expensive apparatus and models which would b<j bej ond the 
means of ordinary schools are concentrated. Sometimes the children who make use of 
them develop into skilled technicians and inventors. Boys who once worked in the ‘ avio- 
model ’ shop are now valuable specialists in airplane factories and aviation schools. The 
inventiveness of youth is a quantity too valuable to waste. At times problems in rational- 
isation are sent by the factories to these * stations ’, and often adequate solutions are found 
for them.** 

* “ The Organisation of Research ** in Manchester Guardian Commercial, June 2, 

1934 . 
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draws fip a plan for work from January 1 to December 31 of each year. 
The plan is given in ^detail for each quarter, and there must even be a 
suggestij^n of what will be done on each day. At the end of each month 
the research worker assesses what percentage he has accomplished of his 
plan. This is usually about 80 per cent to 90 per cent [we may charitably 
assume that this refers to the particular experiments jbhat are to be tried], 
and the assessments are notably honest. The workers in each depart- 
ment are organised as a team or brigade, and each holds frequent meetings 
to discuss its own work and the^policy of the institute. Every brigade 
has to give an account of its economic as well as its scientific activity. 
Each^ research problem has its own cheque book, which accompanies all 
orders for apparatus. Hence the cost of the work on each problem is 
automatically recorded, and can be compared with the estimates of the 
ivosts in the plan.” Such mechanical records of laboratory work are not 
to be despised. Even so did Faraday day by day enumerate and mechani- 
cally record all his thousands of experiments, most of which, of course, 
were apparently fruitless. It would be a mistake to suppose that, in 
the USSR, the mere execution of such innumerable experiments is con- 
fused with that unlimited curiosity and boundless adventure with ideas, 
out of wliicii new discoveries sometimes unexpectedly emerge. 

^ The equipment of some, although not all, of these institutes has 
excited the admiration and envy of all the foreign scientists who have 
visited them. In many departments the newest and most complicated 
apparatus for every branch of the experimental work has been obtained, 
apparently regardless of cost, from Europe and America, whilst much 
more, including many new eontrivances, has been manufactured within 
the USSR.^ It was, of course, impossible to equip all the institutes 
simultaneously ; and it is reported that those dealing with the more 
urgent problems arising out of the First Five-Year Plan were given 
priority. Other subjects, such as biochemistry for instance, had, per- 
force, to wait for the new equipment they required until the more liberal 
appropriations of the Second Five-Year Plan could be drawn upon. 
When the soviet determination is remembered, to concentrate all energies 
on making the USSR as quickly as possible indfependent of other nations 
so far as the making of every kind of machinery was concerned, we shall 
not be surprised to find that as many as one-fourth of all the scientific 
institutes fall within the domain of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry. 
In the Second Five-Year Plan it seemed almost a matter of life and 
death to secure a prompt increase in the production of foodstuffs ; and 
a large accession of strength was then thrown into agricultural research 

* “ The Soviet Govomment shows its appreciation ... by granting facilities to 
scientists in the pursuit of their work, and by appointing a special commission for the 
improvement of tiio material conditions of scientists. Clubs, rest houses, and sanatoria 
for scientists have been opened throughout the Soviet Union. In their living conditions, 
travel, and food, scientists are classified in the highest category, and every effort is mode 
to enable them to give their undivided attention to constructive and inventive work ’* 
{Moscow Daily News, November 2, 1932).* 
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and the development of the food industries, in addition to the^multipli- 
cation of other consumers’ goods ”, which had be^ at first subordinated 
to machine construction. Probably in a Third or Fourth Five-TJear Plan 
other priorities will have to be attended to ; and we should expect the 
relative distribution of institutes, so far as their subjects of research are 
concerned, to be very different from that of to-day. Thus the current 
researches in the USSB are not all at the same advanced point. There 
may well be some institutes at work on problems which British or French 
or American scientists feel to have bepn already adequately dealt with 
in their own laboratories. Thfere is, we fear, still too much isolation of 
thought between western science and that of the USSR. The records of 
investigations in various fields — we may instance anthropology and 
geology — ^seem to be inadequately known to British and American 
scientists. 

Mathematics and Physics 

One of the fields in which these research institutes have earned an 
international reputation, at any rate for good work, if not for new dis- 
coveries, is that of physics in its newest branches. Those under the 
control of the Commissariat of Heavy Industry, through its scientific 
depaxt-ment (NIS), seem to have made great advances in combined work. 
Among them may be named the “ Karpov Institute of Physical Chemistty 
in Moscow, the Institute of Chemical Physics in Leningrad, the Physico- 
Technical Institutes of Leningrad and Kharkov, the Optical Institute of 
Leningrad and the Electro-Technical Institute. . . . The research in 
these institutes by investigators such as Frumkin, Semenov and Joffe ” ^ 
is mentioned as deserving of notice. 

The Mdterials and Processes of Wealth Production 

Original work of at least equal importance, and of more immediate 
practical value, has been done in the concentrated joint attack upon the 
scientific problems actually encountered in bringing mining and manu- 
facturing industries to the complicated technological balance necessitated 
by the First and Secotfll Five-Year Plans. “ The establishment of a 
scientific technical department ”, we read of NIS in the Commissariat of 
Heavy Industry, “ has assured close cooperation between theoretical 
research and practical work. During the past four years, heavy industry 
alone has created 235 scientific research institutions to take care of its 
diverse branches. Fuel (coal, oil, peat, briquettes) ; metals (ferrous, 
non-ferrous, light and rare) ; chemistry, with all its numerous specialities ; 
construction as well as construction materials ; aviation ; auto and tractor 
industry and machine-building, each has its own special institute treating 
its specific problems, * These are to be found not only in the old industrial 
centres but throughout the Union, even in far away districts such as the 
Urals, Eastern Siberia, and Central Asia.” * 

^ Moscow Dalliy News, Novwber 2, 1932. 


* Ibid., November 5, 1932. 
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Agriculture 

During recent years, under pressure of the constantly apprehended 
deficiency of foodstuffs — ^it is never forgotten that Tsarist Russia suffered 
in every decade from actual famines — ^special attention has been paid to 
problems of agriculture. Literally hundreds of institutes for biology and 
for genetics, for aniipal husbandry and for plant culture, for the appli- 
cation to farming of electricity and even of aviation, and for many other 
branches of knowledge, are cooperating in discovering how to increase the 
quantity and improve the quality of the, innumerable varieties of food- 
stuffs. “ There are to-day in the USSR ”, we read in 1933, “ no fewer 
than 1233 scientific stations for observations and experiments in farming, 
of which more than 1000 have been founded since 1930.” This is a larger 
number than were opened in the whole world during the first 75 years of 
scientific study of farming, since the first such station was opened in 
France in 1835. “ Working in the domain of plant-culture alone there 
are 646 institutions, 100 on fruits, 79 on oil-bearing plants, 76 on vege- 
tables, 61 on cotton, 60 on maize and sorghum, 60 on potatoes, 52 on 
grain, 45 on new crops, 25 on flax. In the field of animal husbandry 
254 scientific institutions are working.^ . . . Some 26,000 scientific and 
technical workers arc engaged in the work of tliese institutions^ The 
dqpiand for new scientific workers in agriculture has been so pressing 
that the Communist Universities, whose function was to train leaders 
for government and Party posts, have recently been converted into 
agricultural schools, training leaders for farming. 

“ This network of scientific stations is flung far across the country, 
from the 40 stations in Transcaucasia, the 31 in Uzbek Republic , the 
5 in far-way Tadzhikistan, to the famous Khibinsk Station, north of the 
Arctic Circle, which is leading the fight to carry cultivated crops into 
the north. 

“ They comprise institutions such as the Plant Institute of Leningrad, 
the Institute of Mechanisation and Electrification of Farming, the Fertil- 
iser Institute, the Irrigation Institute, the Saratov Institute, studjdng 

^ Preliminary results of Professor Herman J. Muller's wosk at the Academy of Sciences 
on Genetics, Vavilov said, “ indicate that mutations are obtained more easily in producta 
of cross-breeding than in pure stc'jk. Moreover, scientists at the Leningrad Laboratory 
have discovered that it is easier to cause mutations by X-rays if the fly which is the 
object of the experiment is fed on salts derived from heavy chemical elements. Thanks 
to the work of Dr. Med^dev it is now possible to compare the effects of such treatment on 
two different species of flies. . . . Workers in America* have discovered that if a group of 
seeds ai^. divided, one part planted immediately and the other kept for five years, the 
second batch yields mutations different from those of the first. There is undoubtedly 
some connection between this phenomenon and the mutations which Professor Muller has 
produced by the use of X-rays, so that cooperation between this institute and the American 
scientist is likely to be mutually beneficial. . . . ‘ There is a group of very capable young 
men at these laboratories an American observer said. ‘ In general, I find that the average 
scientific worker here is much younger than in America. In many ways I prefer young 
scientists, they are filled with enthusiasm which old men lack ’ ” (Moscow Daily News^ 
October 27, 19331). 
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farming in dry districts. They are allied with hundreds of thcasands of 
‘ collective-fanner-inventors *, who are creating ^ew methods, trying 
them out and passing them on to scientific stations, and applying the 
results of the stations on their own farms.” ^ 

“ Professor N. 1. Vavilov continues to direct the Lenin Academy of 
Agricultural Science in Leningrad while supervising the new biological 
Institute of the Academy of Sciences in Moscow. TIi^ former organisation 
has a general staf! of about 18,000 persons at various stations throughout 
the USSR. Professor N. I. Vavilov’s latest researches have been con- 
cerned with the origin of doz^ie^ticated animals. He has followed his 
demonstration of the origin of domesticated plants in certain world 
centres by similar researches on domesticated animals.” We owe to 
him the discovery that nearly all the cultivated fruit trees originated in 
Iran. The Persian jungle is virtually a mass of wild cherry, plum, apple 
and other fruit trees. The fruits are very small but of the oame sort. 
“ The story of the Garden of Eden is derived from the character of the 
Persian Jungle ”, and the Bolsheviks find it strange that one of their 
scientists should be the first to show that it rests on a basis of historical 
fact. Professor Vavilov’s latest results indicate that Asia has played an 
important part, not only in the origin of domesticated animals, but also 
in thsA of the human race. 

“ Soviet science is intensely active. Changes and extensions are Jn 
progress everywhere. In spite of high educational pressure there is a 
severe shortage of scientific directors for all the extensions, but the new 
type of young communist scientist is appearing. Will he succeed in 
simultaneously making scientific discoveries and adhering to the Com- 
munist Party’s political line ? ” * 


Genetics 

“ Interesting results have been achieved by another foreign scientist 
permanently employed in the [Genetics] Institute. The Bulgarian geneti- 
cist Postov succeeded in overcoming the sterility of the so-called ‘ distant 
hybrids ’ (the product of cross-breeding regular tobacco with its distant 
wild ancestor is usually-^sterile). When Postov included, in the cross- 
breeding process, a third participant (anotl^er variety of wild tobacco) 
the hybrid obtained appeared to be fecund. 

* Moscow Daily News^ February 15, 1933. Anna Louise Strong, reporting interview 
with Vavilov, adds a signidcant anecdote : ** Vavilov, the chief ccientific advisor of the 
Ck>mmi88ariat of Agriculture, and known throughout the world of agricultural scientistR 
for his brilliant studies in plants, once told me of a visit he paid to the foremost experi- 
mental station in England. The director admitted that, in spite of excellent equipment 
and highly trained scientific workers, he was of a lack for scientific problems on which he 
might hopefuUy apply his zeal, 

** * So also was our science in the old days,' added Vavilov. * Wo scientiets had learned 
more than we could ever hope to see applied in the backward peasant fields of Russia. 
But now, since the socialisation of farming makes possible swift application of science, life 
itself sets us daUy more fascinating problems than wo have time to solve.' " 

* Manchester Ouardian, March 23, 1935. 
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Va^ov expressed the opinion that the method of obtaining treble 
and quadruple hybrids adopted by Postov has long ago been used in 
nature, so that a number of species should be considered as synthetic 
products^ . . . 

According to Vavilov, the practical results of this discovery are 
iminense. Were it possible to obtain a fecund hybrid of the huge American 
va.riety of tobacco, vdiich is usually destroyed as a \Teed but which con- 
tains much lemon acid in its leaves, shortage of this acid would cease to 
exist in our country. Without waiting for this, Soviet scientists have 
found a way of obtaining the predous acid from the leaves of makhorka, 
contains much less than the American tobacco. 

Speaking of the results of his last year’s expedition to Central and 
South Ameri('.a, the Academician stated that, contrary to existing beliefs, 
h" has established that the huge tracts of South America played a rather 
insignificant part in the gemjsis of cultivated plants. Some of the most 
important of them, like cotton, corn and many kinds of vegetables, first 
appeared in the comparatively small mountainous part of South America, 
Guatemala and Honduras. Potatoes, on the other hand, were ‘ bom 
in the highlands of Peru, Bolivia and Ecuador at an altitude of 3500- 
4000 mctrcf An exploration of the latter territory enabled Vavilov to 
obtain 10 hitheito unknown varieties of potato, some of which un- 
affected by frost or pests. These varieties of Ecuador potato are already 
being successfully cultivated on the experimental farm of the Institute 
of Plant Industry lu'ar Leningrad.” ^ 

“ To-day’s experimentation does not wait for the slow processes of 
nature to test its work. The Saratov Institute, for instance, has great 
sheds in which it creates its own drought, Tiot winds, winter conditions. 
Rapid propagation methods have Ifl^en found for cotton wdiereby the 
qualities of a new variety can be spread over the whole of Central Asia 
within four years. In animal husbandry the metho l . .>f artificial impreg- 
nation allow a similarly swift introduction of new strains. Science 
itself takes 'on the speed of the Pyatiletka (Five-Year Plan). This is 
the chief characterisation of agricultural science for the past three 
years.” ^ , 

The progress of science in agriculture in the USSR is thus commented 
on by one of the leading British scientists. “ Elsewhere ”, wurites Sir 
Daniel Hall, “ the man of science must take up an apologetic attitude at 
the present time w'ith rt*gard to agriculture. For two generations he has 
been entreated to make the land more productive and to reduce costs ; 
but as«an American professor of agriculture writes to me : ‘ Ten million 
acres of cotton and some thousands of tobacco have been ploughed 
under. The latest move is the killing of some 5 million pigs weighing 
under 1000 -lb. and the slaughter of some 200,000 prospective mother 
sowa. If this will bring national prosperity I have wasted my life.’ The 
man of science may bo forgiven if he concludes that he is no longer 
^ Moscow Daily NewSt February 22. 1933. • Ibid. 
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wanted and may retire to his ivory tower, but whatever foodffor irony 
the world spectacle presents he will n5t be allowed to enjoy it in detach- 
ment, for if the deluge comes he will be swept down with the rest. . . . 
We have one example before us in the Russian plan. This represents what 
we might call an engineer’s lay-out to obtain maximum efficiency of 
production from the land, given a perfectly clean sheet as to land, labour 
and capital, without any hampering conditions othet than those imposed 
by soil and climate. It is the method of industrial exploitation such as 
we see at work in some of the great farms of the United States and of 
tropical countries, raised to athigher ^ower, from thousands to millions 
of acres, by the all-controlling state organisation. Its aim is to secure 
from the soil the food and other raw materials required by the nation 
by the minimum employment of man-power, made effective by the applica- 
tion of science and machinery, thus liberating the greater proportion of 
the labour hitherto so employed for other forms of production which will 
add to the real wealth of the community. It demands for its realisation 
a wealth of directive skill and a technique of national organisation which 
only began to be attempted during the war. It necessitates a social 
revolution which no other country is prepared to carry through.” ^ 

The Fight for Health 

But the research institutes are far from being limited to the sciences 
bearing specially on processes of the production of foodstuffs and other 
commodities. Nearly half a hundred of them come under the direction 
of the People’s Commissars of Health of the seven constituent republics, 
amongst which the RSFSR and the Ukraine take the lead. We have 
space only for brief accounts of a ft w of these medical institutes. 

The Central Institute of Rontgenology 

The Central Institute of Rontgenology, Radiology and Cancer was 
actually the first scientific research institute to be established under 
Lenin’s administration. Founded in 1918 it celebrated its fifteenth anni- 
versary in 1933. “ Dipfing the first years of the institute’s existence, 

which coincided with the civil war and general devastation of the country, 
the scientists working there were the only ones engaged in research work 
in the city whose population fed on 100 grams of rye bread daily. . . . 
This institute is not only a research organisation bub an educational one 
too. In the course of the fifteen years of its existence it has ^trained 
170 people as specialists on rontgenology. Of these, 26 are now professors 
and 76 have been transferred to other organisations. In addition to this 
about 700 physicians specialised in X-ray treatment.” ® 

^ Lecture on ** Science and Agriculture ” reported in Nature, London, November 11, 
1933 ; included in volume entitl^ The Frustration of Science, with preface by Professor 
Soddy (1935), pp. 13-29. 

* Moscow Daily News, May 6, 1933. 
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The Leningrad Institute of the Brain 

Another institute dating from 1818 is the Leningrad Institute of the 
Brain, which was founded by “ the late Academician Bekhterev, whose 
name the institute bears. Organised in the first year of the Revolution, 
the institute at first held a modest place, but gradually it grew and 
developed into a great scientific organisation occupying two many- 
storeyed buildings. . . . The institute has under its control a school of 
3000 pupils, a school for defective children, and a psychiatric hospital. 
By the extensive researches conducted hy this institute, confirmed as 
they have been by other work in Western Europe and the United States, 
its mcftnbers consider that the theory of the existence of inherently liigher 
and lower races of mankind has been completely demolished.” ^ 

The Leningrad Institute of Experimental Medicine 

New vistas of human development and longevity have been opened 
up by the discoveries of the great Leningrad Institute of Experimental 
Medicine, in (connection with which the celebrated Professor Pavlov 
continues his laboratory experiments in conditioned and unconditioned 
reflexes. Six new “ complex clinics ” were to be opened in 1934-1935, 
particularly for the study of metabolism, cancer, the higher riftvous 
activities, contagious diseases and the influence of external factors on 
living conditions. The rays discovered to emanate from all living beings, 
now proved to be generated by chemical processes in the organism, are 
believed to play an important role in the formation of malignant tumours. 
“ The institute takes as its province all biological phenomena in their 
relations to each other and to the cc^ditions of specific social mediums. 

. . . The central section of the institute is the sanatorium clinic, which 
provides for the study of both healthy and sick people. Taking together 
all its various departments, laboratories and clinics, this institute claims 
to have no equal throughout the world.” One of the topics receiving 
special attention in this institute is the luological mechanism of senescence. 

The Moscotc Institute of Endocrhologg “ 

This institute, in conjunction with another at Leningrad, maintains 
a continuous series of investigations into the mysterious ductless glands 
and hormones from jwhich so much new light is expected. At the moment 
attention seems to be concentrated upon the possible bearing of recent 
discoveries on the relation of heredity to environment — ^the opposite ends 
of a pole round which has raged the battle of generations of scientists. 
“ Some said environment was more important in its effect on the indi-^ 
vidual — others maintained that heredity accounted for everjdihing a man 
did. But never the twain did meet. Now we have the soviet scientists 

* Moscow Daily News, Juno 15, 1933. 
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coming forth with the announcement that they will make en'^onment 
infltience heredity — ^that they will remake a race, npt one generation only 
but succeeding generations, by changing the living conditions of this one.” 
Referring to the discoveries of Professor Muller, in which new insects 
have been created by the application of the Rontgen ray to the common 
form, Professor Stepan B. Pavlenka, scientific director of the Moscow 
Institute of Endocrinology, declared that “ there if no reason why the 
theory of such a mutation should not be applied to man. It’s the other 
side of eugenics. Heretofore advocates of improving the race always 
took into account the enviromnent under which people lived and said 
‘ Bearing these conditions in mind, you must do the following , 
We dmi’t bear conditions in mind. We study and change them. • And, 
changing conditions, we hope to change the race. . . . Undoubtedly, in 
the not far-distant future, medical science will determine under what 


conditions of life the organs of the body remain young and healthy, 
will discover certain other glandular extracts which rejuvenate, as w'e 
have done already, and man will live half again as long as he does now. 
. . . Most important of these activities ”, he says, “ is the mass work 
which they are conducting to determine the cause and cure of endemic 
diseases— goitre in some sections of the USSR, and the ‘ urovsk ’ (dis- 


figuring) illness long peculiar to certain B'ar-Eastern regions. . . . Since 
1930, when the Moscow Institute sent expeditions to study and treat this 
disease, it has considerably decreased. ... In Moscow, the scat of this 
nation-wide activity of endocrinologists, the institute conducts scientific 
research work in laboratories well equipped wdth instruments, and manned 
by competent physicians and technicians. There are 87 of them ; and in 
addition a corps of young medicos who aspire to become professors of 
endocrinology, and of older men who got their training before endo- 
crinology became part of medicine, and have now come for six months 
or a year for graduate work in the field,” 


The Cmn/paign against Rheumatism 

One of the specific problems with w’^hich the Commissariats of Health 
had to grapple in the USSR was the enormous prevalence of rheumatism, 
to which is attributable no less than 18 per-cent of all the disablement 
from ill-health. For this subject no special institute seems to have been 
established. But a large proportion of all the institut(‘s, chiefly biological 
and medical, have been called upon to contribute te the investigations 
organised by the All-Union Committee for the Fight against Rheumatism, 
under a medical professor, Maxim Petrovich Konchalovsky of the First 
Clinical Hospital of Moscow. The campaign took two main forms, one 
of which has been wide popular propaganda among the workers in all 
industries as to how to avoid conditions favourable to rheumatism. 
“ Before this campaign could be started it was necessary to determine the 
exact* nature of rheumatism, and to find out what msidc it so prevalent 
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in certaill trades. It was Professor Speranski who simplified the first of 
these tasks by showing that the primary result of the toxin of rheumatism 
is to alter and harm the nerves, while the secondary result is that the 
injured nerves often but not always impair the sufferer’s ability for motion. 

“ It was found that 18 per cent of all disease is due to rheumatism, a 
fact which had not been previously known, since in 40 per cent of all cases 
rheumatism attacks Some internal organism such as the heart. 

“ Having gained an understanding of the nature of the malady with 
which they had to deal, the committee set about studying the conditions 
under which it arises, a rcsearcli in which the Professor Danishevski 
played an important part. It was discovered that three times as many 
persons had rheumatism in the country as in the city, and that the illness 
was most common among farm workers, transport men and miners. 

“ Further study disclosed that a job at which the worker became 
heated and then cooled off quickly was particularly dangerous, as was 
any employment which steadily overloaded particular parts of the body 
with work. Abserujo of certain foods in the diet was a contributing factor, 
while repeated blows on the same place often causes the disease when it 
would not otherwise arise. 

Allhon^d* the main emphasis in this country is being directed towards 
the prevention of rheumatism, the Committee is not neglecting^those 
already suffering from the disease. For the successful treatment of 
patients, Professor Konchalovsky favours a combination of various 
methods of cure, rather than implicit reliance on a single remedy. For 
instance, although he has found mud baths of little value in the handling 
of acute rheumatism, he believes them to be the best treatment of the 
chronic ailment. Fortunately, the USSR is richly supplied with mud 
baths, the finest being at Odessa, Saki, Kharkov and Astrakhan.” It is 
not claimed that the problem of rheumatism is yet completely solved. 
It calls for further combinations of effort. “ The attack against rheu- 
matism can only be won by raising the standard of living of the masses.” 

Hence equal emphasis is now placed on popular education. “ A 
campaigi^for mass education on this line is Ix'ing carried on by the medical 
authorities, and the government, trade union and industrial officials are 
giving it invaluable support. Meetings are being held, literature distri- 
buted, and speakers sent thi’oughout the USSR. Professor Konchalovsky 
has himself addressed many groups of transport workers on this subject. 

“ A campaign oj this thoroughness is possible only in a socialist country 
where the health of every w’orker is a matter of importance to the govern- 
ment. Because of it, more emphasis is being put on proper clothing in 
occupations which arc particularly subject to rheumatism. For instance, 
workers loading freight cars are being made aware of the danger of be- 
coming chilled on their way from the shed to the cars. Miners are learning 
that warm dry clothing is essential if they are to continue to work effi- 
ciently in cold damp mines. Draughts which formerly claimed a high 
toll of rheumatics in factories arp now being eliminated. More varied 
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diets are being served in the restaurants catering to the raijiroad and 
mine workers. Jobs which involve frequent knocks on the same part of 
the worker’s body are being abolished, or the length of the shift is reduced.” 

The Central Aero Hydro-Dynamic Institute 

In another bra&ch of work, the requirements ^f aviation, civil and 
military, led, as early as 1918, to the establishment of what is reported 
to be the most comprehensively designed and the most completely equipped 
scientific research institute of \ts kind m the world. Indeed, so elaborate 
was the lay-out, and so rapid has been its development, that no fewer 
than four independent institutes have been, during the past sixteemyears, 
separated off and set up by themselves to pursue specialist lines of investi- 
gation that the emerging problems have called for.^ 

The Central Aero Hydro-Dynamic Institute (ZAGT), located at Moscow, 
and ten times as extensive as when it started, now confines itself to the 
designing, constructing and testing of every kind of fiying machine, from 
the smallest “ moth ” single-seater aeroplane up to the most gigantic 
semi-rigid dirigible. The basic equipment of the experimental depart- 
ment, which is reported to have no equal in the world, are the aero- 
d 3 maj:iic and hydro-dynamic tubes of great length and magnitude. In 
these elaborate experimental wind-tunnels and canals have been con- 
structed, in which can be tested, under the diverse conditions of wind 
and weather, every design, every component and every kind of material. 
Equally elaborate are the devices and equipment for testing and experi- 
menting with the machines in flight. The accurately recorded reports of 
the experiments in all the departments of the institute render its series 
of scientific monographs entitled The Wtrrks of ZAGl one of the most 
Valuable cantributions to the science, studied, we are told, in the scientific 
institutions concerned with aviation all over the world. 

The Exploring Expeditions 

Another feature of the research work is the great number of exploring 
expeditions that are sepl out every summer, either by single institutes 
or by temporary combinations of institutes^ to investigate the geology 
and noineralogy, the flora and fauna, the characteristic or novel diseases 
and generally the resources and opportunities of the little-known parts 
of the USSR. Similar expeditions excavate the mounds or graves or 
other structural remains of past civilisations throughout the great plain, 
or study the languages, customs and tribal organisation of the hundred 
or more racial groups in the USSR, among which are found the remnants 

^ These are the institutes dealing respectively with wind-driven en{pnes and with 
hydraulics ; together with the Central Institute of Aviation Motors and the All-Union 
I^titute of Aviation Materials. See for ZAQl and its offspring the article entitled “ The 
Central Aero Hy^ro-Dynamic Institute **, by Professor A. I. Nekrasov, its Assistant 
Director, in Soviet CuU/ure Bevieiv, No. 2 of 1934. 
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rf tribes in almost every stage of primitive savagery and barbarism. 
\Ior6 tbaSi two hundred separate parties carrying out these archaeological 
ind anthropological investigations are organised by the Academy of 
Sciences ^very year. Meanwhile, a larger sum is spent annually in the 
QSSR on an ever more intensive and more nearly complete geological 
survey oT the whole area, than by all the other governments of Europe 
md Asia put together. “ During the last five yearsathe number of geo- 
logical field parties has steadily grown. In 1927-1928 there were 628 
parties ; in 1928—1929, 988 ; and in 1932 the number of parties grew to 
2500. In other words, during the elapsed period the number of field 
parties increased fivfe times ; and in the last two years most of the parties 
were engaged in surveying operations, lithological, geological and topo- 
graphical.” 1 

The Unevenness in the Devotion to Science 

It is, we think, clear that the Soviet Government, inspired and guided 
by the Central Committee of the Communist Party, has, during the past 
iecade, manifested a greater devotion to science than any other govern- 
ment in the world. Not only does it spend more on the ‘teaching of 
science and on the promotion of scientific research, but it habitually 
lefers more, in its policy and practice, to the lessons of science. In 
bhis sense it is the most “ positivist ” administration that the wofld has 
seen ! 

If, however, we examine with greater particularity the attention paid 
bo science by the Soviet Government, we note an unevenness, even after 
more than a decade of work, as between the different branches of man’s 
study of the universe. There is, in the USSR to-day, much more teaching 
ind study devoted to the parts of the^ universe dealt with by mathematics 
md mechanics, physics and chemistry, biology and radiolog}’^ — and vastly 
more research after new knowledge — ^than to soci**! institutions, on the 
Dne hand, and the behaviour of individuals on the other. Yet social 
mstitutions and human behaviour constitute important parts of the 
universe in which we live. They exhibit phenomena distinct from those 
presented, to us by the other parts of the universe that the several scientists 
bake as their special fields. It is true that can be learned from 

observation of social institutions (sociology) or from that of human 
behaviour (ethics) is not so much in popular demand as what can be 
learned from physical or biological science ; and cannot so readily be 
converted into technologies comparable with those of mechanical and 
electrical constructions, mining and metallurgy, or agriculture and stock- 
breeding. Yet, just because sociology and ethics are still only on the 
bhreshold of becoming positive sciences of the same order of validity as 
ehemistry and biology, there is, we suggest, even more new knowledge to 
be expected from unprejudiced objective study of the phenomena here 

* “ Studying the Soil of the USSR ”, bv Academician 1. Gubkin, in Scientific Canatnie- 
lion in the USSB, VOKS, vol. v., 1933. 
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concerned, than from further investigation of those parts of th^ universe 
to which so much attention has been already paid.^ 

We are struck by the fact that among all the thousand and more 
institutes of scientific research now at work under the intellectual super- 
vision of the Academy of Sciences of the USSR, there seems to be none ^ 
taking as its sphere the structure and function of the contemporary 
administrative organs themselves, from the smallest selosoviet up to the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets ; from the humblest industrial artel up 
to the Commissariat of Heavy Industries ; from the village cooperative 
store up to Centrosoyus ; from the least important kolkhos up to the 
most important sovkhos or the Grain Trust ; from the little social circle 
in the factory club up to such giants of voluntary association as Osoavia- 
khim and Mopr, If these innumerable and infinitely varied social 
organisations, each of them having attributes of its own, were biological 
organisms, belonging to different species and genera, th^* scientific 
botanists and zoologists would be swarming to scrutinise, and to register 
with the utmost particularity, the minutest differences in the form and 
the method of working that each of them displays ; the acjtual course of 
development of each kind, and the particular relations that it has to all 
the other kind% There is probably as much new knowledge to be ac- 
quired^to cite only one example — by such a precise and detailed descrip- 
tion of the organisation and working of all the tliousand city soviets of 
the USSR, in comparison with similar precise descriptions of the congresses 
of soviets of the rayons and oblasts, as there has been in the botanists* 
precise descriptions of a thousand varieties of wheat, or the aviation 
engineers’ comparative tests of scores of different types of flying machine. 

The duty of scientific study is as great in respect of one part of the 
universe as in respect of others. The scientific method of observation 
and experiment, hypothesis and verification, is the same for all parts of 
the universe. It is true that the tools that the scientist employs in the 
fields of sociology and ethics differ from those that he employs in the 
field of chemistry or in that of biology. It may be that the investigations 
present greater difficulties. But the scientific inv<»stigator in the fields 
of sociology or ethics is not without instruments of discovery ajtpropriate 
to this own enquiries, which are as effective as the microscope and the 
galvanometer. , 

We do not suggest that the Soviet Union has made no discoveries in 
the sphere of sociology. On the contrary, it has to its credit two new 
inventions in social institutions of fundamental imp’ortance, which we 

^ We do not overlook the various institutes in the Department of Social Sciences of 
the Academy of Sciences, which we have already mentioned. But thc^se seem to confine 
themselves to language and literature on the one hand, and on the other to social institu- 
tions of past civilisations or remote primitive tribes. Nor can we ignore the seven institutes 
of the Communist Academy* which We have enumerated, and to which We shall recur. 
But none of these appears to be undertaking a systematic objective descriptive analysis 
of all the attributes of contemporary social'institutions, such as the biologist makes of all 
the different species of plants and animals, or as the chemist makes of every substance 
submitted to him. 
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have d^cribed in previous chapters,^ and which are destined, we believe, 
to be accepted by /)ther countries and remodelled according to their 
peculiar circumstances. We count, as one of these, the entirely novel 
social structure of the USSR, with its universal popular participation as 
citizens, producers and consumers, that we have described as “ multiform 
democracy ’’ guided by a Vocation of Leadership, operating a govern- 
mental apparatus thsit transcends the old categories of legislature and 
executive, or politics and economics, by the more comprehensive one of 
social administration. The other discovery is the equally original con- 
ception of entirely dispensing tvith th<4 capitalist entrepreneur and his 
profit-making motive, in the engagement of wage-labour ; and of planning 
all production deliberately for community consumption. To these new 
departures in politics and economics we shall recur in the following 
chapters.* But it must be remembered that both these outstanding 
sociological inventions which the Soviet Government has to its credit 
were not the product of merely practical administrators or untutored 
revolutionaries. They emerged in action only as tho indirect outcome of 
the lifelong studies of three of the most laborious as well as the most 
imaginative sociologists of the past hundrerl years. Can we name any 
cconomiot or political scientist who scrutinised and investigated, longer 
and more conti^iuously, past and present social institutions themselves, 
than Karl Marx on the one hand, and Lenin on the other ? Is there any 
industrial administrator in any country w'ho is known to have examined 
more minutely, and pondered over more deeply, the prospective effects 
of contemporary capitalism than Friedrich Engels ? Think of the decades 
spent by Marx in the library of the British Museum, studying every scrap 
of documentary evidence whilst producing his voluminous descriptions 
and generalisations on western inckistrialism. As for Lenin, he may be 
said to have spent his whole life, from youth to the age of forty-six, 
whether exiled in Siberia, or sitting, day after day, fiom the time of open- 
ing to the hour of closing, in the public libraries of Geneva and Zurich, 
Paris and London, in a sustained study from documents and observation, 
of the structure and w^orking of all contemporary social institutions, 
whether the autocracies of eastern and cei^ral Europe or the parlia- 
mentary democracies of Britain, France and f'witzerland ; whether the 
mir and the artel of the# Eurasian continent, or the trade unions, the 
cooperatives and the political labour parties of the western world ; or of 
factory and commercial administration, whether under nineteenth-century 
capitalism or twentieth-century imperialism. It was exactly because 
Lenin was a scientist and not a mere politician or administrator, and had 
spent laborious years in observing or studying, not people’s opinions, 
but the facts themselves, as to the nature and development of the mir 
and the artel, the trade union and the cooperative society, the working 
of parliamentar}'^ machinery and the strength and weakness of political 

' Chapters I. to VI. in Part I., and Chapter VIII. in Part II. 

• Chapter XH. in Part II., Tho Good Life and Epilogue, “ A Now Civilisation ? ** 
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parties, that, when the moment for action came, he was able to suggest 
and elaborate the entirely novel social institutions ^which are acmieving 
such a considerable measure of success in the USSR. Continuance of like 
inventiveness in meeting new emergencies cannot, without prolonged 
scientific study analogous to that of Marx, Engels and Lenin, be counted 
on. Thus, the scientific research institute, as the practical mefhod of 
organising and multiplying such study, has its uses ip. sociology no less 
than in physics or biology. 

Hence it is to be regretted that more has not yet been done in the 
USSR, in the way of precise objective comparative descriptions, as devoid 
of prepossessions as those of the biologist within his own-sphere, of the 
structure and working of particular social institutions, within the U&SR, 
and without.^ The vast increase of definite knowledge about what 
certainly constitutes, in the consciousness of each individual, an important 
part of his universe, would anyhow enlarge his “ culture But it would 
do more than this. There is, as yet, in any country in the world, only the 
beginnings of a science of sociology, but it has already taught something 
of value to the practical man. It would, we are convinced, teach the 
world much more, if the USSR, in conjunction with other civilised 
countries, would give to this nascent science as much attention as has 
been gi^n to mechanics and physics, chemistry and biology. 


The Science of Human Behaviour 

It is less easy to make a persuasive case in favour of a scientific study 
of human behaviour. Ethics, as such a science would be called, has 
hitherto been largely dominated by an imperfect psychology (which may 
be improved when the biologists kp.ow more about the processes of 
human consciousness) ; as well as by unscientific importations from 
metaphysics and theology. But an exact descriptive study of actual 
behaviour by men and women under particular circumstances, including 

• 

^ We hold the systematic collection of data to be as indispensable to sociology as it 
has proved to be in biology. But, of course, the collection of data is not enough. 

Data of one kind or another ”, it has been said, ” are not so difficult to obfain ; but 
generalisation is another matter .•^Ihe social scientist may resent the premature generalisa- 
tions of his predecessors. He will himself not get very far unless he himself tentatively 
^neralises ; unless, in a word, he has ideas as well as dt*ta. Essays and investigations 
may be piled mountain-high ; they will never by themselves constitute a science or a 
phUbsophy of economics, psychology or society. The two processes — the making of 
hypotheses and the gathering of data — must go on together, reacting upon each other. 
For in the social scienoes,^ elMwhere, the generalisation is at once a test of, and a stimulus 
to, minute and realistic research. The generalisations will not endure ; why should ^hey 7 
Thfy have not endured m mathematics, physics and chemistry. But, then, neither have 
the data. Science, social or other, is a structure ; a scries of judgments, revised without 
ceasing, goes to make op the incontestable progress of science. Wo must believe in this 
progiess, but we must never accord more than a limited amount of confidence to the 
forms in which it is successively vested ” (Pasteur : the History of a Mind, by E. Duclaux 
(En(^h translation, 1900), p. Ill, quoted by Abraham Flezner in his Universities, 
Amerkan, English, Oerman (1930), pp. 12-13 ; and also in A Study of History, by Arnold 
J. Toynbee (1934), voL i. p. 60). 
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the efifct upon them of different stimuli, -whether in encouragement or in 
repression,, would probably throw light on certain problems that confront 
teachers and statesmen in the USSR and elsewhere. What, for instance, 
is the Affect upon productive efficiency of the emotion of fear ? What is 
found 2o be the reaction, to the fear of criminal prosecution, in (a) the 
manual-working factory operative or miner ; (6) the foreman or assistant 
manager ; and (c)* the director of the whole plant ? How is initiative 
affected, and willingness to try experiments, by apprehension that lack 
of success in departure from routine may lead to reprimand or dismissal ? 
What is the effect of “ terrorist ” measures, taken in order to deter 
counter-revolutionaries, upon members of the intelligentsia who, though 
not communist in opinion, are yet loyally serving the community in 
which they live ? 

Why is it that the intermediate grades in the USSR, between the 
manual workers on the one hand and the commissars and directors on 
the other, are, as we have already mentioned,^ deemed to be, on the 
whole, less zealous in performance of duty, less intellectually alert and 
less loyally devoted to the service of the public, than their associates in 
the other two grades ? What sort of stimulus could be devised to induce 
in them sc'mething like the effect of introducing piece-work rates in 
mechanical production ? 

What is the effect, upon the mentality of particular categories of 
men and women, of any sudden change in policy which upsets their 
“ established expectations ” ? It was doubtless convenient to reverse 
drastically the “ New Economic Policy ”, or the conditions of membership 
of the kolkhosi, when the previous arrangements had proved undesirable. 
But what was the social loss incurred when people found that conduct in 
which they had been encouraged was suddenly made a penal offence ? 
How could the discouragement of initiative and industry, consequent on 
this infringement of established expectation, have been avoided ? 

We add another instance of the need for a more systematic and com- 
plete application of communist science in the field of human behaviour. 
Is the qommunist use of the emotion of hatred scientifically justified by 
its effects ; or even correct “ Marxism ” ? Tlie Gieat War^of 1914r-1918, 
which has upset so much of European civilisation, was accompanied in 
nearly all countries by sefioils explosions of hatred against the peoples, 
as well as the governments, of the enemy nations ; not by any means 
least in Great Brij^ain and the United States. It is for science to investi- 
gate the causes and consequences of such seemingly irrational emotions, 
just Hb much as the causes and consequences of outbreaks of plague and 
cholera. What are the causes and consequences of anti-semitism, now 
in one country, and now in another ? Why is it that, in the USSR, as in 
other countries, the Communist Party is distinguished from aU other 
controversialists by the peculiar virulence of the hatred that it con- 
centrates on^ the bourgeoisie, leading to hatred of the various religious 
» sU Chapter IX. “ In Plao^ of Profit ”, in Part II., pp. 669-652. 
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denominations, hatred of the other parties created by different jfactions 
among the wage-earners, hatred even of those in it^ own ranks who are 
thought to be “ deviating ” either to the left or to the right of the general 
line formulated in the Party decisions of the moment. Is there aqy truth 
in the old adage that “ Anger is a bad counsellor ”, and may not the 
adage apply also to hatred, because of the specifically blinding effect of 
the one and the other ? Under the influence of the femotion of hate, as 
of anger, mankind often fails to see the right road, and even falls into 
the ditch. Moreover, hatred of our opponents or enemies seems incon- 
sistent with the very basis of Marxism. The opponents of communist 
proposals are, equally with those proposals, the outcome of the evolu- 
tionary process, as explained by dialectical materialism. It is not owing 
to “ original sin ” that the enemies of communism persist in counter- 
revolutionary activities, but because they have been “ made that way ” 
by the circumstances of their lives. Communists may be entirely justified 
in suppressing those who take another view than theirs, but does this 
afford any justification for hating them ? Is there any validity in the 
observation that hatred misleads the haters themselves into inconsisten- 
cies of action ? We might discover that hatred produces just as surely 
“ contradictions ” in communist policy as competitive acquisitiveness 
does in^^oapitalism. The scientific investigator might learn much from 
the policy of Soviet Communism with regard to the treatment of 
criminals. In dealing with “ ordinary crime ”, such as theft or embezzle- 
ment, assault or public disorder, soviet justice regards the offender as 
succumbing to a momentary lapse, which may become a criminal habit 
unless his circumstances are changed. The aim is to “ re-educate ” the 
sufferer from his liability to such lapses, by giving him the experience of 
an ordered life of production ; so that he may become persuaded that 
such a life of social virtue actually “ pays better ” than one of crime ! 
In this wise and humane treatment of “ ordinary ” criminals, soviet 
communism may claim to lead the world. It might be discovered that 
under the emotion of hatred, the soviet treatment of the political offender 
has often beep fundamentally different from that dealt out to the thief 
or the drunkard. Is therq^ny truth in the assertions that in some of the 
Ogpu’s concentration camps, and even in some of its closed places of 
detention for “ political ” offenders — after “discounting the exaggerations 
which disfigure and discredit nearly all the “ revelations ” on this point 
which have been published abroad — there has prevailed not only very 
unscientific insanitation and overcrowding, with an unnecessary amount 
of disease and mortality, but also bad cases of deliberate cruelty and tor- 
ture, possibly only by subordinate officials, equal to the worst that is 
alleged against the fascist dictatorships ? Yet these “ political offenders ” 
are ju^t as much the result of their past circumstances as the fhieves and 
drunkards, and the brutal assailants of women, who, except in regular 
epidemics of crime, are so much more humanely and so much more wisely 
treated in the USSR. The so-called “ political offenders ” also need to 
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be convinced that what 'they rebel against is, if they would only try it, 
wiser Aid better and more successful than their own mistaken policy. 
They may need se^egation during the process of conversion ; and if 
persuasion ultimately fails, and they continue liable to incessant out- 
breaks of criminal violence (such as political assassination) they may 
(like incurable lunatics) require permanent but kindly seclusion from the 
world. If it shoul|J. be found that our ill-treatment of criminals springs 
from hatred, it might be discovered that we do not mend matters by 
hating these offenders ; we only harm our own natures by causing or 
allowing our opponents to suffer cruelty^or ill-treatment. 

Yet another problem in human behaviour. What is the effect, alike 
on “ the leader ’* and on the mass of the people, of the extreme adulation 
now given in one country or another to the chosen head of the community 
for the time being ? Is this adulation of one citizen among many thousands 
of devoted workers consistent with their relative merits, or in harmony 
with the spirit of equalitarian comradeship ? It is easy to understand 
the practical utility, for a politically illiterate community, of what the 
hunter knows as tlie leader of the herd. But with the advance in political 
culture the drawbacks to such a form of national leadership demand 
attention. How far is the exaggeration and repetition, which seem to be 
inlicrent in tliis national habit, detrimental to veracity in the adulator, 
and to his own resistance of the temptation to hypocrisy i WEat other 
evils are suggested by the contemporary experience of leadership in 
Italy and the German Reich ? What lesson can be learnt from the less 
intelligent but more conventional adulation of royal jiersonages in Great 
Britain ? Will it always be necessary to create such a head of the com- 
munity ”, rather than give impersonal prominence to the highest council 
of administrators ? 

All these problems of liuman behaviour are of pressing importance 
in the USSR, as in other countries. They supj^ly valid reasons for the 
establishment of one or more scientific research institutes — free from theo- 
logical or metaphysical prepossessions ; and using, as scientists must, not 
exclusively the current “ first approximation ” to a theory, or indeed 
any onif hypothesis, but tentatively all imagmable hypotheses for suc- 
cessive classifications of facts into generalisaticfns capable of verification 
by further comparative stu^ly of the facts. It is in this way, as is indicated 
by the history of the physical and biological sciences, that the world is 
moat likely to acquire new knowledge of those relatively obscure parts 
of the universe tlfat to-day await illumination by the progress of those 
inchoate sciences termed sociology and ethics. 

The Disease of Orthodoxy 

We have given our analysis of the principles and practice of the 
Soviet Government in the customary phraseology of English speech. 
We have 4)refeiTed to avoid the special terms invented by Hegel on the 
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one band, and by Marx and Engels on tbe otb^r, in which ** dialectical 
materialism ’’ is usually explained. We have adopted this coursi as the 
one most likely to convey to the British and the Americans the meaning 
that we wish to express. But we expect to find our action in thistfespect 
objected to by some of those who claim to be Marxians. Many of these 
persons seem actually to resent any attempt to explain the lAarxian 
dogmas otherwise than by repeating a Marxian phraseology, which does 
not, to English readers, bear its meaning upon its face. It is a common- 
place of human experience that the easiest way to provoke violent contra- 
diction is to paraphrase ^ creed^ in words to which its votaries are un- 
accustomed. 

We think that this insistence upon peculiar phraseology is a minor 
symptom of what we venture to call the disease of orthodoxy, from which 
public discussion in the USSR will doubtless in due time recover. There 
M, at present, too frequently an attempt to deal with problems, not by 
scientific investigation of the facts, but by the application of phrases 
culled from the writings of Marx and Engels, and now also from those of 
Lenin and Stalin. Any conclusion in other terms is often, not demon- 
strated to be scientifically incorrect, but summarily denounced as being 
either a “ left deviation ” or a “ right deviation ” ; that is to say, as 
unorthojjox.^ 

Such a worship of orthodoxy is, of course, contrary to'* the methods 
of science, on which the actual practice of the Soviet Union is generally 
based. The particular expressions that Marx used nearly a hundred years 
ago are important to his biographer, and also to the historian of thought 
and doctrine. They are also indispensable to the student of to-day as 
constituting not only a valuable “ first approximation to a theory of the 

' Is this disease of orthodoxy in the rankS of the Communist Party a “ hang-over ” 
from the Orthodox Church ? We are told by the British historian of the Eastern Church 
that Athanasius was the “ founder of orthodoxy ”. “ It is a term *\ so Dr. Stanley writes, 
“ which implies, to a certain extent, narrowness, fixedness, perhaps oven hardness of 
inteUect, and deadnoss of feeling ; at times, rancorous animosity. In these resjx^cts its 
great founder cannot be said to be altogether free from the reproach cast on liis followers 
in the same line. His elaborate expositions of doctrine sufficiently exemplify the minute- 
ness of argument which perhaps may have been the cause of his being regarded as^a special 
pleader or jurisconsult. His invectives against the Arians prove how far even a heroic 
soul can be betrayed by party sfibit and the violence of the times. Amongst his favourite 
epithets for them are : * devils, antichrists, maniacs, Jews, polytheists, atheists, dogs, 
wolves, lions, hares, chameleons, hydras, eels, cuttlefish, V^ats, beetles, leeches ’. There 
may be cases where such language is Justifiable, but, as a general rule, and with all respect 
for him who uses it, this style of controversy can be mentioned as a warning only, not as 
an example ’* (Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, by Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
D.D. (1862), pp. 246-247). 

We seem to hear an echo of the epithets that Athanasius hurled at the Arianss when 
the oommonists describe opponents in thei^own country as bloodsuckers, vampires, loccbeH, 
wreckers, traitors, double-doalors, petty bourgeois, rogues, adventurers, fakirs ; and the 
socialist or labour leaders of other countries as social fascists, dissemblers, capitalist 
hirelings, flunkies of big bhsiness, boot-lickors, place-hunters and sneaking snobs. There 
may be cases as Dr. Stanley urbanely observes, ** where such language is justified 
but (especially when negotiating a united front with these same lei^rs) the comment 
that he adds may be apt, this style of controversy can be mentioned as a warning only> 
net as an example **. 
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dynamos of social institutions ” but also a remarkable collection of 
hypotheses in economics and political science, by the light of which, among 
others, the facts of the present day may usefully be approached and 
systemdtised. But the scientists of each generation are bound by their 
training to investigate the contemporary facts for themselves, using the 
generalisations of all previous writers, even the greatest of them, not as 
dogmas to be accep^d in the words of the master^ biit only as hypotheses ^ 
which were suggested by the facts of the time, but which have to be 
tested by repeated comparison with current facts, seeing that it is only 
from such a process of verification tha^ scientifically valid conclusions 
can be drawn. This view we imagine to be good dialectical materialism ; 
or, £s the Briton or American woald say, good science. It is, as we have 
seen, of the very essence of dialectical materialism to recognise that all 
things are perpetually in motion, changing even as we investigate them. 
This condition of ceaseless change is specially marked in those parts of 
the universe which are dealt with by that scientific study of social institu- 
tions which is termed sociology, and by that scientific study of human 
behaviour to which we still apply the ancient term ethics. These parts 
of the universe are quite exceptionally changeable. The subject-matters 
of the bludies called mechanics and physics, chemistry and biology, 
altaough we believe them to be always in motion, are not aff^tcd by 
what we think about them, nor by how we experiment with fragments 
of them. But in the domains of sociology and ethics, the very universe 
itself that we have under investigation is changed by our thinking about 
it, and by what we do to it. Not only their relations one to another, 
but the social institutions themselves, and the actual conduct of individual 
men and women, are apt to be altered by any publication of the know- 
ledge that we acquire about them^;* and they may be completely trans- 
formed by the judgments that we form upon then^ The world of social 
institutions and human conduct to-day is piamly very different — 
economically, socially and politically — from what it was when Marx and 
Engels wrote. Our knowledge in every branch of science has, since then, 
enormously increased in amount, and markedly changed in substance. 
It cannot therefore be taken for granted that the generalisations and 
conclusions arrived at in 1845 are exactly true in 1935 ; or that any 
phraseology used at the fcriAer date even appropriately expresses the 
knowledge of a century later. As hypothesis in the process of investiga- 
tion, a phrase or^a slogan miay be invaluable, even after it has been 
discarded as no longer expressing the contemporary farts. Used as 
dogmii from which it is impermissible to depart, it arrests intellectual 
progress. 

We may cite, as an example, the case of “ Darwinism ” in biology. 
Charles Dtfrwin is honoured by British and American biologists as a 
revolutionary discoverer in their science. But none of them quotes to-day, 
as authoritative, any particular sentence from his voluminous writings ; 
still less do the biologists of to-df\y argue about what he may have meant 



by his phrases. No one insists upon maintaining Darwinian biology 
Indeed, any student who uses the phrase “ Darwinian biology to-day 
is understood to imply theories which have since been emended or super- 
seded by new knowledge. It is taken for granted that biology, lilfe every 
other science, has grown since Darwin’s day. It has changed eve;^ as the 
result of Darwin’s own work, which, after three-quarters of a century, 
continues to cause Dcfrwin’s own conclusions to be still further modified.^ 
It is, in fact, the destiny of the genuine science of each generation, by 
the subsequent increase in human knowledge that it causes, to render 
its own conclusions partly obsolete. Is it suggested that “ Marxian 
economics ” can be, in this respect, an exception to all other science ? 
Those who erect the writings of Marx, Engels and Lenin into a soft of 
“ Holy Writ ”, not to be questioned, corrected or extended by any 
advance in the science of sociology, would do well to remember that they 
are thereby denying the validity of the very process of dialectical 
materialism ; and reverting, indeed, to the doctrinal rigidity of the 
Orthodox Church. It was, we imagine, in this sense that Marx was 
moved to declare, in his later years, that he was ‘‘ not a Marxist ! ” 

Needless to say, the Communist Party is as fully aware of the evil 
effects of the disease of orthodoxy as of its prevalence in the ranks of 
the Pai^y. In 1932, for instance, A. I. Stetsky, one of the secretaries 
of the Party and a member of the Central Committee, made a firm stand 
against the glaring manifestation of the disease in the phraseology em- 
ployed by communist writings in the USSR. He ob)ected to the “ mere 
process of attaching dialectic or Marxist-Leninist labels to one or other 
sphere of knowledge He pointed out that “ not so very long ago, at 
a gathering of Moscow surgeons, brave comrade Papovian read a paper 
on ‘ Marxism and Surgery ’. It wals a paper which contained neither 
Marxism nor Surgery.” A journalist, a theoretician on technology, had 
written an article “ The Dialectics of an Internal Combustion Motor ”. 
Stetsky added that a society of Marxist technicians had heard addresses 
on “ The Dialectics of a Synchronising Machine ”, and “ The Dialectics 
of Graded Steel He said that the journal The Soviet Herald of Venereo- 
logy and Dermatology ” aims at considering all problems that it discusses 
from the point of view of dialectical materialism ” — a staggeringly wide 
sweep indeed ! A number of other speciapjournals, such as The Journal 
of Epidemiology and Micro-Biology, declare that they have similar aims. 
The Journal for Marxist-Leninist Natural Sci<mce has thejfollowing slogans : 
“ We stand for Party in mathematics ” ; “ We stand for the purity of 
the Marxist-Leninist theory in surgery ”. In The Journal of the Scientific 
Research Institute of Machine-building and Metal Working Comrade S. I. 

1 Similarly, the “ Newtonian laws ” of motion or of gravity, which remained unques- 
tioned for centuries, aie now seen to be only “ first approximations to which Einstein 
has added refinements of supreme importance. 

* In the article entitled ** Simplification and the Simplifiers ** in Pravda, June 5, 1932. 
This is referred to, not quite correctly, in Euasia^B Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlin (1936), 
p. 296. 
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Gurkiz writes, quite unabashed, an article On the Marxist-Leninist 
Theory in Farriery ”, where he says ; ‘‘ It must be borne in mind that 
not a single process in our conditions must be carried out without suffi- 
cient Marxist-Leninist foundation, just as no machine must be put down, 
and, stiU more, imported from abroad The author complains that 
** things are specially bad in this respect in the field of smith-stamping 
work. Here people work, not only without a Marxist-Leninist basis, 
but without even any logical, let alone scientific, consideration of the 
process.” “ What a pity ”, remarks Stetsky, “ that the author had not 
thought fit to inform Comrade Ordjoijikidze [People’s Commissar of 
Heavy Industry] a little earlier of his staggering discovery.” During the 
Five* Year Plan (which has been firmly fixed on a Marxian basis) people 
have managed to work at the blast furnaces, the Marten furnaces and in 
blacksmiths’ shops in ignorance of “ the Marxist-Leninist basis of the 
technological process ”. “ It only remains for us ”, adds Stetsky, “ to 
desire that the author should give a basis at least for farriery ! ” But 
Stetsky adduced an even more remarkable example of what he deplored. 
“ Here, for instance, arc the writings of a certain theoretician under the 
promising heading ; Materialist Dialectics and the Fishing Industry. Here 
is a dialectic characteristic of the fishing industry in the district ; “It 
is now in the primary stage of its ‘ becoming ’, its birth. It ]^s only 
just appeared.” Or, for instance, the following dialectic gem: “Yet 
the swarm of fish in any ocean is ultimately not so much a dynamic 
object as a dynamic process in motion (to use philosophical language) in 
all its categories. It is in this that the dialectical clarity of the fishing 
industry is to bc-found.” ^ 

“ Is it not ”, Stetsky asks, “ the greatest crime ... to make attempts 
to ‘ re-equip ’ any field of knowledge by using a few quotations, and one 
or two statements as to ‘ the unity of contradictions ’ [or] ‘ the transforma- 
tion of quantity into quality ’ ? Is it not mockerv of dialectics to attempt 
to make it into a kind of master-key, the presence of which (in the form 
of one or two generalisations) enables one to open all secret places, all 
doors of any depcartment of knowledge ? No, materialist dialectics is 
never a magic formula, which, if one had learnj it off by heart, gives one, 
without any further labour and trouble, the key to all the secrets of 
Nature, to the mastery of ialLspecial knowledge — ^from surgery to boot- 
making ! . . . Nothing is as opposed to real, and not merely verbal 
Marxian dialectics as attempts of this kind. For it is one of the funda- 
mental laws of tins dialectic that there is no abstract truth ; truth is 
alwaya concrete. . . . Marx, Engels, Lenin, have . . . constantly em- 
phasised the fact that dialectics is ‘ the correct reflection of the external 
development of the universe ’ ; that building any science on the basis of 
dialectics means studying persistently and in detail, the relevant cycle of 
phenomena of its development.” “ It is useful ”, Stetsky adds, “ to 
quote the following characteristics of our teaching from Lenin : ‘ We do 

1 “ Tl^ Socialist Reconstruction of the Fisheries ”, by D. V. Nov, July 6, 1931 . 
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not by an^ means regard Marx’s theory as something complete and not 
to be touched ; we are, on the contrary, convinced that he has Inly put 
down the corner-stones of that science which socialists must further in 
all directions if they do not wish to lag behind life. .We think that, 
for Russian socialists in particular, independent work on Marx’s theory 
is necessary ; for that theory gives merely a general directing statement, 
which is applied, in ^particular, difEerently in England and in France, 
differently in France and in Germany ; differently in Germany and in 
Russia ’ ” (Lenin’s Works^ Russian edition, vol. ii. p. 492). 

In support of his complaint, Stetsky also quotes a declaration of 
Friedrich Engels : “ We shall all agree that in any field of science it 
doesrCt mMer whether it is the natural sciences or history — one must •start 
with the given foots ; that is to say, in natural science, we must start 
with various objective forms of the movement of matter. ... In theoreti- 
cal natural science it is impossible to build up correlations and bring 
them into facts. They must be extracted from the laUer, and when once 
they have been found they must be proved in so far as possible by experiment^ ^ 

The historian of the Soviet Union between 1917 and 1935 will become 
aware of .many instances in which the disease of orthodoxy has gravely 
affected the course of administration. Naturally, it has been among the 
lesser lights of the Party that the disease has been most prevalent ; Lenin 
himselfTarch-controversialist though he had been in exile, was intensely 
realist as an administrator, always going straight to the facts, whatever 
the dogmatic theorist might say ; and never fearing even the accusation 
of opportunism. Innumerable instances may be cited. In insisting on 
accepting the German terms of peace in 1918 ; in seeking, through 
Chicherin, during 1918-1 919, every possible basis of accommodation with 
the capitalist governments ; in trying, in the period of War Communism, 
every promising, experiment in the industrial reconstruction that was so 
urgently required ; in offering concessions to foreign capitalists for the 
development of the soviet natural resources ; in sanctioning, during the 
crisis of the Civil War, all the desperate expedients, unknown to Marxian 
theory, that Trotsky and the other military commanders could invent ; 
and finally, in springing upon the Party in 1921, the entirely unorthodox 
“ New Economic Policy ’’fXienin sought unceasingly to teach his followers 
how fatal it is, when grappling with unfor^eep difficulties, to be blinded 
in the consideration of the current facts, or hampered in initiative, by 
even the most authoritative theory out of the past.^ 

^ F. Engels, The Dialectics of Nature, p. 91 of 1931 Russian edition, Ogiz, Moscow. 

* ** On this account it is ”, we were told by the chief historian of civilisation in EJngland, 
” that although the acquisition of fresh knowledge is the necessary precursor of every 
step in social progress, such acquisition must itself be preceded by a love of enquiry, and 
therefore by a spirit of doubt ; because without doubt there will be no enquiry, and without 
enquiry there be no knowledge. For knowledge is not an inert and passive principle, 
which comes to us whether we will or no ; but it must be sought before it can be won ; 
it is the product of great labour and therefore of great sacrifice. And it is absurd to sup- 
pose that men will incur the labour, and make the sacrifice, for subjects respecting which 
they are already perfectly content. They who do not feel the darkness, will never look 
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Sta% has expounded the same lesson in many an act of state. We 
need refer here only to two examples. One is the prolonged stand that 
he made against the Great Russian chauvinists, who in vain quoted 
Marx against him, with regard to the national minorities ; first in pro- 
moting and developing the policy of cultural autonomy within the Russian 
Socialist Republic ; and then, in 1923, as we have elsewhere described,^ 
in insisting, even at the last minute, on such a revision of the draft statute 
constituting the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics as transformed that 
creation from what would have ^ been little better than a unitary state 
into an effective federation of constitueht republics. The second great 
example of Stalin’s teaching of scientific realism in the teeth of dogma is 
afforded by the ending of the long controversy with Trotsky and his 
followers, among whom were numbered many of the chief theoreticians of 
the Party. It is, we believe, to Stalin himself that must be ascribed the 
ingenious decision on the agricultural front, as the only way of escaping 
from the danger of ever-recurrent famine, to group, within a decade, 
practically the whole twenty-five millions of peasant holdings into col- 
lective farms of the artel type, which alone would ensure the prompt 
mechanisation of arable culture. This sweeping measure of collectivisa- 
tion was accompanied, contrary to Marxian theory, by the continuance 
of these same peasants as independent producers in individual o\Vtiership 
of the means of production, so far as these consisted of house and garden 
and paddock, even of considerable extent ; a cow and a pig, and often 
more than one ; a swarm of poultry and a row of beehives, in the use oi 
which, for private wealth production, the fortunate owners were to b( 
encouraged, and even subsidised." Who would have thought, from i 
study of Marx, that it would have been part of the Dictatorship o 
the Proletariat to make all the mfilions of individual owner-producer 
well-to-do ? 


“ Anti-Godism ” 

So far we have described the positive and creative aspects of the cul 
of science in the USSR. There is also a negaj^ive and destructive side 
the violent denunciation and energetic uprooting, from one end of th( 
Soviet Union to the othei, of religion, and especially of the Christiar 
religion. 

Here it must be recalled that in Tsarist Russia Christianity was at iti 


for the Jight. If on any point we have attained to certainty, we make no further enquir 
on that point ; because enquiry would bo useless, or perhaps dangerous. The doubt mus 
intervene, before the investigation can begin. Here, then, we have the act of doubtin, 
as the originator, or, at all events, the necessary antecedent, of all progress. Here w 
have that soepticista, the very name of which is an abomination to the ignorant ; becaus 
it troubles their cherished superstitions ; because it imposes on them the fatigue of enquiry 
and because it rouses even slu^ish understandings to ask if things are as they are commonl, 
supposed, and if all is really true which they from their childhood have been taught t 
believe ” {HiHory of CivUiaation in England, by H. T. Buckle, 1857, pp. 334). 

^ Seet)lhapter II. in Part I., “ Man as a Citizen ”, pp. 63-67. 
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worst. The Tsar was the supreme autocrat of the Orthodox lOhurch ; 
and he had, during the last few years of his reign, R&sputi^ as his spiritual 
adviser. This adventurer had, by his^unsavoury combination of ^drinking 
bouts and sexual orgies with religious fanaticism, together with habitual 
venality, completely disgusted, not only the ordinary capitalist'but also 
the corrupt inner circles of Russian society — a disgust so great as eventually 
to lead to his violent removal from the scene by a*relative of the Tsar 
himself.^ The village priesthood, taken as a whole, was illiterate and 
grasping. The monasteries, enjoying large revenues, were nests of miracle- 
mongering. Throughout the v^st Eurasian continent indigenous pagan 
magic and incantations held their own amid the Christian rites and^such 
Christian doctrine as the peasant was taught. It is scarcely to be wondered 
that, after reading a “ plaii\, objective and not unsympathetic account of 
Russian religion ”, the professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of London declared in 1934 that he could “ only come to cne conclusion, 
and it is a conclusion that all true friends of religion will share — nearly 
all that religion has been, and hm meant, in Russia ought to perish for ever 
from the face of the earth and from the memory of mm, 

Whatever may have been the shortcomings and defects of the Greek 
Orthodox Church, it must be recognised that the attitude taken up by 
the CoRimunist Party has excited a pained surprise and intense dis- 
approval among earnest Christians in Western Europe and the United 
States, which has militated against any friendship with the USSR. On 
the other hand, it is exactly the explicit denial of the intervention of any 
God, or indeed of any will other than human will, in the univc'.rse, that 
has attracted, to Soviet Communism, the sympathies of many intellectuals, 
and especially of scientists in all civilised countries.® 

^ It may be recalled that Rasputin was not only the spiritual adviser to the royal 
fmily, but was also recognised and even honoured by the Primate of the Russian Church. 
Thus the well-known Ukrainian nobleman and landlord, Vladimir Korostovetz, who was 
an official in the tsarist Foreign Office, after describing his interview with the metropolitan 
Pitirim, the ** highest representative of the Church ”, tells us : ” When 1 had taken leave 
and was going down the stairs, I saw a carriage drive up and two figures get out. One 
of the men 1 recognised immediately, for it was Sturmer, the Prime Minister and Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, who was helping his companion out of the carriage. Dressed in a 
Russian rubashka, with a great wedge-shaped beard, stooping a little, the second figure 
appeared — Rasputin. Both were going to call on their friend, Pitirim, and only then I 
understood why the reception had been closed. What ^ile intrigues are these three men 
now going to hatch for Russia ? was my thought as I left the monastery ” (Sted artd 
Harvest, by Vladimir Korostovetz, 1931, pp. 193-194). 

* Professor John MacMurray, in a review of Dr. Julius F. Heefaor’s Religion and Com- 
munism, in the English magazine Soviet Culture, February 1934, p. 15. 

* This attitude has been well put by a cdUtemporary English thinker : ** The most 
* civilised * men have refused to accept superstition and magic as an explanation of the 
universe and man’s place in it. They have denied that the strength and unprovability 
of a belief are adequate grounds for believing that the belief is true. They have main- 
tained that beliefs which are the offsprings of emotion. Sedatives of our fears, or the ful- 
filment of our desires*, are suspect. . . . The civilised man soon finds that the knowledge 
which reason and experience can give him is strictly limited, and that all his knowledge is 
founded upon beliefs which are mere intuitions and which he has no reason to believe true. 
If he stielm to * science * and describes the world or even the universe as it appears to him, 
he vemains on fairly firm ground ; he may eveif succeed in splitting an invisible atom or 
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Marx and Engels, in all their voluminous writings, took up a position 
of positive and uncoippromising atheism. Like them, Lenin insisted, 
as the basis of all his teaching, on a resolute denial of there being any 
known manifestation of the supernatural. He steadfastly insisted that 
the universe known to mankind (including mind equally with matter) was 
the sphere of science ; and that this steadily advancing knowledge, the 
result of human experience of the universe, was the only useful instrument 
and the only valid gunte of human action. There is, it was declared, 
nowhere any miracle, nowhere any “ immortality ” ; no “ soul ” other 
than the plainly temporary ‘‘ miiAi ’’ of i^an ; and no survival or revival 
of personality after death. Lenin refused to admit any hesitation or 
dubiety in the matter. He would not consent to any veiling of these dog- 
matic conclusions by the use of such words as agnosticism or spiritualism. 
He wrote a whole volume ^ to mark off, most resolutely, from his own 
following, anyone who presumed to treat religion as anything but super- 
stition, leading to mere magic without scientific basis, and serving, as 
Marx had once said, as opium for the people. 

When the Bolsheviks came into power in 1917, they made this defiant 
and dogmatic atheism the basis of their action.^ There is evidence that 
it did not lack extensive popular support. Up and down the country 
there en.sue(l. in the villages as well as in the factories, a great ^eal of 


weighing an invisible star. . . . The metaphysical beliefs of the civilised man arc cold 
compared with those of the savage ; for the savage’s beliefs are dictated to him by his 
emotions, whe^ea^ the civilised man suspects any of his beliefs which he believes because 
they satisfy his emotions. It is also true that the metaphysics of civilisation are 
negative and uncreative in the sense that they refuse to claim knowledge of things about 
which they have no knowledge ; but the criticism is only important if it is more creative 
to l)elieve what is not true than to believe that you do not know ” {Quack, Quack ! by 
Leonard Woolf, 1935, pp. 164-165). " 

^ Materialism and Empirio-Criticism, 1909. 

* The reader may l)e referred to the excellent work Religion and Communism, by Dr. 
Julius F. Hecker (1933, 303 ppO> a full and systematu examination of the position in 
the USSR, with an appendix of the principal decrees and other documents. His earlier 
work, Religion under the Soviets, New York, 1927, may still usefully be read. See also the 
chapter “ Religious Freedom and Control ” (pp. 90-104) in Liberty under the Soviets, by 
Roger N. Baldwin, New York, 1928 and 1930, 272 pp. The decrees may also be found in 
the British Parliamentary Paper (Cmd. 3641 of 1930) entitled Certain Legislation respecting 
Religion in force m the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. • 

The “ persecution ” of religion in the USSR, at different periods and in particular 
localities, has been described, ushall^ under the influence of deeply moved feelings of 
abhorrence, in such works as The Bolshevist Persecution of Christianity, by Francis 
McCullagh (1924) ; The Russian Crucifixion, by F. A. Mackenzie (1931). The case is 
stated with more restraint, and doubtless with greater accuracy, in Russia'" s Iron Age, 
by W. H. Chamlxjrlin (1935), chapter xvi., “ The Crusade against Religion ”, pp. 311-326. 
See also Communism and Religion, by Ivor Thomas (1934), 28 pp. ; Fifteen Years of Religion 
and Anti-Religion in Russia, by Paul B, Anderson (1933, 78 pp.) ; and Militant. Atheism : 
the World-Wide Propaganda of Communism, by the Right Reverend Monsignor M. 
D’Herbigny (19.33, 80 pp.). The following may also l)c consulted : The Russian Revolution, 
by Nicholas Berdyaev, 1931, 95 pp. ; Netc Minds, Netc Men ? by Thomas Woody, 1932 ; 
and Russia To-day, what \ce can learn from it, by Sherwood Eddy, 1935, 316 pp. A 
pamphlet taking the other side, published by the Cooperative Society of Foreign Workers, 
gives more useful information of the present position : Religion and the Church in the 
USSR, by Jlf . Steinman (Moscow, 1933, 64 pp.). 
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what we can only describe as spontaneous mass conversions to atheism ; 
very much as there had been, a thousand years before, mass conversions 
to Christianity. 

In the first years of the confusion of ‘‘ War Communism ” and in the 
agonies of the Civil War and the famine of 1921, there were, jn many 
villages and cities, all sorts of popular excesses against the Church and 
its priests, as there were against the landlords and capitalists. The lands 
belonging to the monasteries and other Church'TUstitutions were seized 
and shared among the local peasants ; the kulaks being described as the 
leaders of the looters.^ An u^jknown number of priests who had made 
themselves objectionable to the villagers, or who had resisted expropria- 
tion, were killed. In many villages churches, often by popular acoiama- 
tion, were converted into clubs or schools or storehouses for grain. 

The Soviet Government, failed, for some years, to get control of the 
popular feeling ; and doubtless sympathised with it in all but its worst 
excesses. All the schools were immediately secularised ; all religious 
teaching having been forbidden in Lunacharsky’s proclamation of October 
26, 1917. The closing of churches, and their diversion to secular uses, by 
mere majority vote at the village meeting, continued for some time un- 
checked. Anti-god museums were established in the cities, often in 
secularjsed churches and monasteries, in which were exhibited exposures 
of the sham miracles ^ by which the clergy had deceived the people ; 
“ sacred ” relics which had been made objects of worship ; pictures dis- 
playing the close association of church dignitaries with the Tsar and with 
the army oflftcers ; diagrams of graphic statistics showing how great were 
the revenues extracted by the Church from the peasantry ; and every- 
thing else calculated to inflame public opinion against the organised 
religion that had hitherto deluded tke people. 

The direct propaganda of atheism was undertaken, at first by indi- 
viduals, and presently by groups and local societies who, from 1922 
onward were supported by a weekly newspaper called Bezboznik (The 
Godless). A conference at Moscow in 1925 adopted, after discussion, a 
series of theses laying down the lines upon which religion should be com- 
^ted ; and the method^ to be adopted for the propaganda of atheism 
among the various secttens of the population, including children and 
adolescents, college students, the Red Aamfi, village clubs, the various 
national minorities and so on. The individual propagandists and the local 
groups and societies were drawn together in one great “ Union of the 
(jodless ”, which gradually established a vast network of branches, with 
cells among the membership of every kind of society, from one end of the 
USSR to the other. In 1929 an “ All-Union Conference of Anti-Religious 
Societies ” at Moscow changed the name of its central organisation to 

^ Of all the human monstera 1 have ever met in my travole I cannot recall any so 
malignant and odious as the Russian kulak. In the revolutionary horrors of 1905 and 
1919 he was the ruling spirit — a fiend incarnate ’* {The Edipee of Ruaeia, by S. J. Dillon, 
1918, p. 67). 

s Such as the sretended non-decomDOsition of bodies of " saints **. 
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“ The TMon of Militant Atheists At that date it counted about 9000 
local cells or branches, with an aggregate membership that did not 
exceed half a million, among whom over one hundred different racial and 
language groups were represented. Very energetic campaigns were then 
launched for the expansion of its work, in which anti-religious propaganda 
was combined with efforts to assist the development of collective farms, 
to popularise the increase in the defensive forces of the USSR, and to 
promote the industrialisation arranged for in the Five-Year Plan. The 
past six years have witnessed an extraordinary growth of the movement.^ 
From 9000 cells and branches, it sprang^'year by year to 30,000, 50,000 
and 70,000, with an aggregate membership, paying tiny fees, counted by 
milli^ns.^ 

Naturally, the majority of this great membership take little active 
part in the activities of the Union, and content themselves with paying 
the small annual dues, and perhaps subscribing to one or other of the 
atheist periodicals. On the other hand, the number of those who have 
passed through the organisation is much greater than its current member- 
ship ; and that of the people who have become completely indifferent to 
religion is greater still. “ At least half the population states Dr. Hecker 
in 1935,^ “ is already unchurched, and more or less indifferent to the 
old religious taboos and traditions. . . . The Moslems, which formerly 
were the most fanatical in adhering to their religion, are now turning 
away from it in large numbers ; the reasons are chiefly social and economic. 
To the Moslem women it means emancipation from their age-long degrada- 
tion ; to the men it means freeing themselves from the oppression of 
their former feudal lords. In joining the collective the former semi- 
slave farm labourer becomes independent ; a new life begins for him, 
and he readily abandons his old religion which has taught him submission 
to a master. . . . Anti-religious propaganda among the minor nationali- 
ties is at the same time an agitation for a social revolution, and its far- 
reaching consequences are widening.” * 

^ The membership over 14 for 1932 was given as five and a half millions, about 70 per 
cent men ^nd 30 per cent women ; about 45 per cent between 14 and 22 ; 45 per cent 
between 23 and 45 ; and only 10 per cent above 46. Of tltis membership it was estimated 
that some 40 per cent were members or candidates of the Party, or Comsomols, whilst 
about 60 per cent were non-Party^ Ii} addition, there is a junior organisation for children 
under 14 which counts about two million members, nearly equally divided between boys 
and girls (Rdigion and Communism, by Julius F. Hecker, 1933, p. 219). 

* “ Confidence in themselves as a new conquering class, youthful naivete and joy in 
pioneering, and the reL&h of the machine and the untold wealth that it 3 ''iclds, inspire the 
youth of the Soviet Union to deeds of which^the meaning and purpose are fixed in advance 
by the philosophic system which has become their faith, and lead them to break with a 
religion built up on man*s humility in the face of the incomprehensible and his recognition 
of the limitedness of his powers. The new youth are full of contempt and incomprehension 
of an outlook which does not regard the immanence of human reason as the super-eminent 
source of the efiergies of human life and of man*8 history. In their vievr science has killed 
God *' {Nationalism in the Soviet Union, by Hans Kohn, 1933, pp. 15-16). 

* Religion and Communism, by Julius F. Hecker (1933), pp. 220, 226. 

* There is an “ International of Proletarian Froethinkers ” which was started by 
Qennan and Oaechoalovakian atheists in ^925, and was joined by the Soviet “ Union 
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The social atmosphere in the USSR is unfriendly to any form of 
Bupematuralism ; just as the social atmosphere o& the United States or 
Great Britain is unfriendly to any dogmatic atheism. But so far as the 
present writers could ascertain in 1932 and 1934, there is, in the USSR 
to-day, nothing that can properly be called persecution of those„who are 
Christians, any more than there is of Jews, Moslems or Buddhists.^ 
^ There is no law agaiiist the avowal of belief in any religious creed, or the 
private practice of its rites. There is no exclusion from office (apart from 
the voluntarily recruited Vocation of Leadership) of men or women who. 
are believers. There is nowadays no rejection from the public schools 
and colleges of the children of believers. Churches, mosques and syna- 
gogues are still open for public worship, which any person is free to afttend 
The services are conducted in each case by the religious teachers (priests, 
mullahs, etc.) whom the respective congregations choose to maintain.* 

Militant Atheists " in 1026. The latter set themselves to turn the international work in 
the direction of supporting a revolutionary uprising in the several countries, whereupon 
the merely “ reformist ” freethinkers withdrew to form the so-called Brussels International 
of Freethinkers. The International of Proletarian P'recthinkers, passing completely into 
soviet control, is now centred in Moscow, where it claims to maintain correspondence with 
groups in more than thirty countries. 

^ We do not understand how Mr. W. H. Chamberlin can assert, as he docs in his 
article i».^Foreign Affairs (New York), that “ represontativos of all religious faiths are 
being persecuted [in the USSR in 1935] at least as vigorously as Dissenters and Catholics 
were persecuted under Charles II. [in England] Fortunately, Mr. Chamberlin enumer- 
ates carefully all the forms that the persecution takes. The Soviet Government refuses 
to print or to import religious books. Practically all seminaries for priests are suppressod. 
The churches are forbidden to carry on charitable or recreational work. The children of 
priests are denied access to higher education. There is frequent arbitrary closing of par- 
ticular churches. Priests and others active in religious work arc sometimes summarily 
arrested and deported on grounds that they do not understand. Mr. ('hamberlin is 
evidently unacquainted with past history if ,he thinks that the six kinds of oppression 
which he recites amount to anything like the penal treatment meted out to Dissenters 
and Catholics in the England or the Ireland of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or even in the New England of those times. 

* In 1934 the present writers were informed that there were more than forty churches 
in Moscow open for religious worship ; about half that numl)er in Kiev, and corresponding 
numbers in other large cities ; but there are none in the newly established manufacturing 
cities. There are Roman Catholic services in Leningrad and Moscow, which are unmolested 
and well attended. The Jews have their synagogues ; the Moslems their mosques (in tho 
city of Kazan, for instance, ^veral) ; there are even Buddhist temples ; and various 
evangelical sectaries have their own places of worship — in the cities in greatly reduced 
numbers, but (as far as can.be seen) not inadequate fo( tho present congregations, which 
are, however, greatly swollen at Easter. In the villages it was reported that three-fourths 
of the churches were still open for religious worship though with greatly dwindled con- 
gregations ; and that the number secularised, though running into thousands, formed only 
a small percentage of the whole. Mr. Chamberlin gives the number of churches still open 
as about 38,000 for the whole of the USSR, •which would be about 70 per cent of those 
^TiR ting before the Revolution {Russia's Iron Age, 1935, p. 325). The Soviet Government 
has, for some years, refused to allow any village church to be secularised by a bare majority.’ 
Nothing less than an overwhelming vote of the village electors will now suffice. In the 
villages with Jewish populations the synagogues continue their services, and the Jewish 
families their ancient rites. 

In some areas (as the present writers were told in the Tartar Autonomous Republic 
in 1932) a large proportion, if not a majority, of the mullahs followed the bulk of their 
congregations in abandoning Islam and taking to secular work in the service of the Soviet 
TJnicm t whilst most of the other muUahs wenW&way. 
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All the buildings are national property, and they are leased free of rent, 
but subjrjct to the payment of the ordinary taxes, and to the keeping 
of the building in prv>per repair, to self-formed registered societies of 
particular religious denominations, which make themselves responsible for 
the maintenance of the clergy and other expenses. Births, marriages 
and burials may be blessed by religious rites, either in the home, at the 
cemetery or in church, by desire and at the expense of the persons con- 
cerned. The priests of the Greek Orthodox Churcfi are to be seen, in 
the cities, walking the streets in their religious garb,^ and in the country 
working in their gardens, without^ molestation or abuse. Icons may still 
be seen without concealment in many a {)easant’s izba, even in the col- 
lective farms. Christians, Jews and Moslems are not, as such, refused 
employment, nor are their cliildren excluded from the schools and colleges, 
although no provision is made there for religious instruction of any kind. 
Parents are not forbidden to give, within the home, religious teaching to 
their own children ; but no school (and no assemblage of children outside 
each family) for the purpose of religious instruction is permitted. The 
religious societies and the clergy are forbidden to undertake or promote 
any educational or charitable or recreational work as a corporate function 
of their congregation, or in connection with the churches. The priests, 
in shorty are allowed to do nothing beyond holding services for worship, 
and performing religious rites connected with births, marriages and 
funerals at the request and expense of the family concerned.^ By an 
alteration of the law made in 1929, any public propaganda of religion 
(apart from conducting services and preaching sermons in church) is 
made a penal offence ; although anti-religious propaganda continues to 
be permitted, and even encouraged. No religious books (at any rate in 
the Russian language) are issued by the government publishing establish- 

^ Thoro is even said to be an exceptional case of a priest of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
who conducts weekly services, and also serves as a part-time official in a government 
department. He is an exceptionally qualified scientific specialist whose consultative 
assistance is so highly valued that he is allowed to attend in his priestly garments. 

® By judicial decision in 1935, it was laid down that it was a punishable offence to 
baptize any child without the consent of its parents. 

During the first nine months of the years 1927 and 1928 the }K*rcentages of births, 
marriages and burials in Moscow at which religious rites \f9re performed was as under : 


^ J 

1927 1 

1928 

Births without . 

330 

381 

,, with 

59-7 

57-8 

Unknown 

7-3 

41 : 

Burials without ^ . 

^ 301 

33-3 

„ with 

66-8 

6r>-7 

Unknown 

3-2 

10 j 

Marriages without 

81-6 

86-3 ; 

* „ with 

15-6 

11-8 

Unknown 

2-8 

1-9 


{Beligion oiid Communism, by J. F. Hecker, 1935, p. 229.) 
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ments ; and none are allowed to come in from almad. In ehort, although 
there is no persecution of individuals because of their holding ang reli^ous 
belief, there is a great deal of restriction of any Corporate or public re- 
ligious activities. The Soviet Government and the Communist Party 
show no favour to any religious belief, and persistently direct the whole 
force of public opinion against it. To imagine or believe theft there is 
anything in or affecting the universe or mankind, in any unnatural or 
supernatural way, contrary to the ascertained trufhs of science, and at 
the same time not amenable to scientific investigation, is — so the com- 
munists declare — merely the superstition, and the faith in magic, of the 
ignorant. But the ordinary citizen is not punished for his ignorance in 
being a believer, even in what is thought to be magic. There is no perse- 
cution of the silent yearning for a spiritual vision of the universe. What 
the Communist Party maintains is a rigid rule for itself. Its own mem- 
bership, including probationary candidature for its membership, is open 
to no one who does not whole-heartedly and outspokenly declare himself 
an atheist, and a complete denier of the existence of every form or kind 
of the supernatural. 

The persistence of this intolerance of any faith in supernaturalism 
may be attributed to a mixture of motives. The clergy of the various 
religious denominations are believed, not unnaturally, to continue in a 
state 6i determined hostility to the very existence of the Soviet Govern- 
ment, and to all its activities. Those of the Greek Orthodox Church 
continue to look to Paris, where an Orthodox Theological College is 
maintained by some White emigres^ from which it is hoped to keep up a 
supply of priests to fill the places left vacant by death and desertion. 
The religious congregations in Moscow and other cities are suspected of 
sympathy with the “ counter-revolutionary ” intrigues and conspiracies 
that are supposed to be perennial. All these motives for intolerance 
' may fade away as the Soviet Government feels its own existence definitely 
ensured. But even then the continuance, among the people at large, of 
religious belief as inculcated by the priests, may still be regarded as an 
obstacle to their whole-hearted acceptance of the science by which alone 
the people’s work in agriculture and other forms of production, can be 
made ever more efficieiv®. In the rural districts the priests have allowed 
the peasants to go on fixing when to sow and when to begin to reap, 
not from any knowledge of agriculture or of the weather, but upon the 
traditional saints’ days. In times of drought their remedy was to lead 
the peasants in procession round the fields in order toipray for rain. They 
still teach the peasants that the yiel^ of the harvest depends, not so much 
on the eflSciency of the cultivation, as on tho ceremonial blessmg of the 
fields. Even to-day the priests are apt to inculcate, for the maintenance 
of health and the prevention of disease, not the preventive or remedial 
measures advocated by the medical practitioners provided’ by the com- 
missariats of health, but the anointings and prayers in which alone the 
priests themselves usually believe. And there has been, both in the 
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Orthodox Churcli and among some of the sectaries, a darker side. Part 
of the dIgradation of^ this theology down to the Revolution was its 
association with a dangerous eroticism, for which absolution was obtained 
by confesBion. In some cases there was even self-immolation by masses 
with som^ mysterious faith of thereby ensuring salvation in immortality. 
In short, it seems to the Communist Party, and to the Soviet Government, 
as if religion, even where it is not an opiate to the people, discouraging 
all effort for social improvement in this world, must be regarded as no 
better than the superstitious magic characteristic of barbarism and 
savagery. As such, it needs to be* resisted^ and if possible extirpated. 

It is, however, now recognised by the responsible leaders that it is 
unnecessary, and even imprudent, to affront the feelings of pious believers 
by insults to their religion and by ridicule of its observances. The Soviet 
Government has more than once intervened to moderate the provocative 
activity of the Union of the Godless. No church can now be closed in 
the cities (otherwise than by removal for a street improvement) unless 
no religious society can be formed to undertake its maintenance, and 
provide for its use by regular services ; or in the villages, unless an over- 
whelming majority of the inliabitants of the locality insist upon the 
transfer of the building to secular uses. The wisdom of this amount of 
tolerance has been cogently argued by a popular communist propagandist.^ 
“ A believer ”, writes Kerzhentsev, “ whose religious feelings are affronted 
will only become still more religious. Thus the forcible closing of a 
church against the wdll of the population wdll merely evoke a desperate, 
passionate struggle and confirm the dupes of the priests in their faith. 
The cultural standards of the population must be raised, books of popular 
science circulated, and cinemas and theatres substituted for church cere- 
monies, for people go to church for lentertainment too, for the sake of 
the singing or ritual. In this way we shall achieve the emancipation 
of the workers from the yoke of religion.” 

But this is not enough. It is being argued by some that the sweeping 
denial of all possibility of any supernaturalism, which is now insisted on 
by the Communist Party in the USSR, is detrimentiil alike to personal 
veracity and clear thinking, and to scientific progress. It is one thing to 
take a stand upon science, which comprises alt that is known, and to 
refuse to believe or assqnt to aay statement about the universe or about 
mankind, which is either contradicted or unsupported b^' evidence that 
will stand scientific examination. What seems unw-arranted, even 
according to dialectical materialism, is the dogmatic denial of the very 
possibility of the existence of anything that is unknown to science — 
unknown, that is to say, to the scientists of to-day. After all, the science 
of each generation is not only perpetually contradicting many of the 
dicta of the scientists of the preceding generation, but is also demonstrat- 
ing the existence of whole ranges of phenomena — we need only instance 
radiology — of which our grandfathers had no inkling. Moreover, we have 
• 1 Bolshevism for Beginners, hy P. Kerzhentsev (1931), p. 78. 



to recognise that the human species is not “iihe only pebble on the 
beach The universe known to man is greater than, and difiei&nt from, 
that known to the dog ; and both of these are hopelessly beyond the ken 
of the ant. Can we be quite sure that there do not exist, within what 
we call the universe, in a way as unimaginable by us as the wonders of 
radiology were by Marx and Darwin, entities so completely beyond our 
ken as we are beyonjl that of the ant ? This possibilj^iy afEords no warrant 
for a belief in the existence of gods or angels, any more than in buddhas 
or devils ; and no ground whatever for a belief in personal immortality, 
or in heaven or walhalla. But the very limitation of our present 
knowledge should suggest that it might have a healthier educational 
effect on the unlearned if we explained that we simply did not know, and 
why we could not necessarily expect to know — ^that is to say, if we took 
up the position, not of a dogmatic atheism but of a strictly scientific 
agnosticism. To put the case on the lowest ground, the dogmatic atheist 
is not unlikely, as Kerzhentsev has explained, unexpectedly and by re- 
pulsion, to create the obstinate theist ! 

Whether further study of the nature of man’s mind, and of the not 
uncommon craving for the assumption of some purpose inherent in the 
universe as a whole, may not one day lead to the recognition, even by 
the scientists themselves, of something beyond the knowledge yielded 
by maif s actual experience — some means of communion with something 
anterior or superior to the universe itself — remains a speculation, perhaps 
a yearning, about which nothing can be asserted.^ 

In the foregoing pages we have sought to survey, in its liigliest ranges, 
the vigorous and continuous cult of science in the USSB, just as we have 
described, in our chapter on The Remaking of Man, the strenuous attempt 
to develop the intelligence and increase the knowledge, not of a selected 
few among a s^?lect<*d race, but of the masses of factory operatives and 
|)easants, of hunters and fishers, of wandering tribesmen, of the innumer- 
able religious and primitive superstitions of the vast Eurasian continent. 
But all this activity in stimulating the intellect of the inhabitants of the 

^ “ Primitive and early civilisations ^leopled the universe with whole galaxies of gods 
and demons. As man lived and learned, ho found exact explanations for phenomena 
previously attributed to the g^s. The more progressive (or, at least aggressive) peoples, 
in the material sense, gradually reduced supernatural omnipotents to one, whom they 
regarded as ruler. The Bolshevik society, seeking Vo \fTitc another chapter in the Book 
of Changes, denies the supernatural in Mo and abolishes the last of the gods, devils and 
angels. Regardless of personal beliefs, regardless of what may be the outcome of it, it 
is clear that the communist experiment with religion is another human effort to 
smancipate the mind from supernatural fears. Such steps as have heretofore been taken 
in this progressive liberation, have l)een made^by the learned and the well-to-do#and the 
results have been restricted to a narrow circle. Will the proletarian culture, now forming, 
contribute permanent extensions to man's freedom, and what will it lx; ? The liberating 
principle of democratic societies has been individualism ; that of Bolshevik society is to 
be collectivism. In the quest for freedom, which will contribute most ? . Both can Ih) 
wedded to science, or to religion. It seems that judgement of the present experiment will 
ultimately depend simply upon the proved greater efiFectivoness, of one principle or the 
other in satisfying needs, material, emotional and intellectual*' {New Minda, New Men ft 
by Thomas Woody, 1932, p. 256). 
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USSR, it may be said, leaves untouched the realm of conscience in the 
mind of Aian. By sweeping away all supernaturalism, there is destroyed, 
at a blow, the code of conduct founded on divine revelation by the 
different Religions — Judaic, Buddhist, Christian or Moslem— together with 
the not J^ss formidable codes of the primitive tribes. Has not this pro- 
duced, among all the peoples of the USSR, a state of ethical anarchy as 
to the relation of man to man, equally with the relation of man to the 
universe ? What, it will be asked, has been the result of this anarchy 
on human conduct, as manifested in man’s relation to the community 
either as a citizen, or as a producer, or as^ consumer ; or on his personal 
behaviour as a friend or mate, as a child or parent ; or on his own life 
in pittsuit of his own wellbeing ? In the following chapter we shall 
endeavour to uncover the dominant purpose which steels the will and 
directs the aim of the Bolshevist statesmen, and holds the Communist 
Party to its devoted activities. We have to describe the scale of values 
that defines for them the “ good life ”, and trace the dawn and the progress 
of a new conscience, out of which may ultimately come even that ‘‘ wither- 
ing of the state ” of which Marx wrote nearly a century ago. 
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THE GOOD LIFE 

Those who have h£(/J the patience to read thioiigh tjie preceding chapters 
of this volume will have been impressed by the energy and persistence 
with which the soviet statesmen have pursued their aims. Whether in 
deliberately planning a vastly increased production of commodities and 
services ; ^ or in organising witii unparalleled ingenuity the labour of the 
producers ; ^ or in providing for the health, education and economic 
security in all the vicissitudes of life of the entire community ; ® or in 
adopting, as the main instrument of their achievement the fullest applica- 
tion of science,^ Lenin and Stalin, and the organised Vocation of Leader- 
ship which they have moulded and inspired, have been governed by a 
single purpose.® This purpose, as we have explained, has been the 
universal advance in civilisation of the people of the USSR. What 
was to be obtained for them all were the conditions of the good life. 


" The Pursuit of Plenty 

The road for an advance in civilisation — ^the conditions of the good 
life — lay clear before them. The vast population with which the Soviet 
Government had to deal was, in 1917, with statistically few exceptions, 
not only ignorant, with a specially low standard of health, and coarsened 
and brutalised by centuries of oppression ; but also miserably poor, and 
suffering periodically from actual famine. The first requisite for the good 
life in the USSR was to increase very greatly the annual production of the 
commodities and services by the enjoyment of which it is possible for 

' Chapter VIII. in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”. 

* Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit ”. 

* Chapter X. in Part II., “ The Remaking of Man 

* Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Science the Salvation of Mankind ”. • 

* Western scientists, as it Tieems to us, supply no confident answer as to the origin 

and causation of human pufpose. They cannot maintain, to-day, the conception of 
inspiration from outside the universe, or from behind t^e phenomena, of which alone man 
is aware. They feel obliged to believe that the mind of civilimd man, with all its contents 
or phases, has been slowly built up throughout the long ages of man’s ascent in the bio- 
logical scale. Our purpose, like our will and our emotions, can, the scientists tell us, repre- 
sent nothing but an amalgamation or a residuum of all our infieritance ; moulded in 
successive generations by home and other social environment ; worked on by all sorts of 
education and training ; affected by our personal habits and our particular exjlcrionccs ; 
and rising in our min^, we know not why or how, as an urge that compels our actions. 
We do not understand that the Marxian communist would differ from this conclusion. 
What he adds is his own interpretation and summary of the evolution of social organisa- 
tion, after the long period of the primitive ** societies, down to the establishment of the 
** ” community. As suggestive in this connection may be named the substantial 

book entitled Ethics^ by Nicholas Hartmann, 1926, admirably translated by Dr. Stanton 
Coit, 3 vols., 1932 ; and also The Dawn of Conscience, by James H. Breast^, New York, 
1934. 
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mafL to rise, stage after stage, from barbarism to civilisation. It was 
crystal cAar to Lenin, ^ and his companions, that, as the necessary basis 
for any universal improvement in health, education, technical capacity, 
culture, rilanners and refinement, poverty had to be converted into plenty. 

For the Whole Population 

What was equally clear to them — ^and in this they differed from the 
statesmen of other countries — was that the “ plenty ’’ had to be secured, 
not for any superior class or classes, and^not for any particular race or 
races, even if these classes or races proved themselves to be more capable 
or more industrious or more enlightened than the rest of the population, but 
universally and without exclusions, for all the inhabitants of the USSR. 

Now, the very idea of universality of participation in the plenty of a* 
prosperous community was never present to the minds of nineteenth- 
century statesmen. This was not because they lacked humanity or 
charity. They were merely convinced that such a universalism was im- 
practicable. They had been taught that “ the poor ye have always with 
you/’. Under a system of private ownership of the means of production, 
in which the direct motive for enterprise and employment is, not an 
increased supply of commodities for the enjoyment of the whole jpeople, 
but the making of profit for the benefit of individuals among them, 
experience proved that, with the ever-increasing aggregation of capital 
into larger units, whilst a minority became wealthy, the majority re- 
mained poor. Lenin and his companions believed that these aggregations 
must inevitably pass into public ownership, and that the substitution of 
collective for individual property in the means of large-scale production, 
and the deliberately planned administration of these in a condition of 
social equality, overcame the supposed impracticability of making plenty 
universal. They had, accordingly, no motive for accepting as inevitable 
the poverty of the poor, whether the poor were in poverty through their 
individual weakness of character or capacitj , or through that of the 
race or class to which they belonged. 

It will be noted that the Bolshevist conception of the universality 
of plenty was unconnected with any belief in thS social value, or even in 
the possibility, of identity^ or •equality among individuals, whether in 
work, capacity or morality, or in the amount or kind of service rendered, 
or in the rate of earnings or wages or other form of income. What was 
aspired to in the future was the very opposite of equality among indi- 
viduals^^ namely, a state of society iif which each person would voluntarily 
serve according to his ability, and receive from the community w^hatever 
was appropriate to his needs. Only, as the ability varies enormously, 
whilst the material needs are much the same for the ablest as for the 
stupidest, and the cultural needs do not greatly differ in cost, there is no 
reason to fear that tliis formula would again divide society into rich and 
poor a8»the institution of private property inevitably does. 
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With Advanced Industrialism 

The desired condition of universalism in plenty could fee secured, it 
was confidently held, only by a considerable degree of industrialisation. 
A community predominatingly agricultural, with farming carried on by 
a multitude of peasants, was, it was believed, necessarily a community 
without plenty. Without full use of scientific technology, it was impos- 
sible to secure the immeasurable increase yielded by mass production. 
Individual production is, as regards all material commodities, always 
small production, yielding, if ^t all eljually divided, little above bare 
subsistence. The great wealth formerly obtained, even from agriculture, 
by a relatively small number of proprietors by their employment "of in- 
numerable slaves or serfs, or rack-rented peasants, and still enjoyed in 
capitalist countries by means of the private employment of wage labourers, 
could be, in mass production, both surpassed and universally enjoyed, 
without exploitation of slave or serf or proletarian, only by making power- 
driven machinery in common ownership serve, not individual landlords 
or capitalists, but the industrialised collectivist state. Under Soviet 
Communism, in fact, the machine becomes the ubiquitous slave of 
mankind. 


In Social Eqtiality 

This universalism in plenty, to be secured by the abolition of indi- 
vidual ownership and private management of the instruments of large-scale 
production, together with the definite penalisation of trading in commodi- 
ties for profit, and of the employment of persons at wages with a view 
to the making of profit from their labour, was assumed to result in a 
condition of social equality. Whilst production by personal effort could 
be allowed, and the personal ownership of whatever the individual him- 
self could earn, and even the investment of his savings at interest in the 
government savings bank or loans, the amount of inheritance could be 
strictly limited by taxation, whilst no social privileges need be permitted, 
even to those (such as authors or artists of genius) whose peculip,r talents 
enable them to produce vorks which can be enjoyed without being con- 
sumed in the process, jfnd thus to obtain exceptionally large incomes 
without speculation or exploitation. Above *€111, there need be no mono- 
poly of education or training. These boons could be ensured, along with 
the necessary allowances for maintenance, to the offspring of all parents 
as quickly as sufficient teaching could be provided, without distinction 
of sex or race, or parental position or ifrealth. The aim was an equdlitarian 
society where health and economic security, education and culture, 
manners and refinement, would be, in the absence of any privileged class, 
or any privileged race, substantially common to all, because effectively 
open to all. Nothing less than this creation of a new and unprecedented 
social order is the Bolshevist aim. 
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Without classes 

The “ Classless Society 

This condition of iocial equality will not be completely attained, so 
the Bobjieviks have held, until they have established what is termed 
the “ classless society Such a vision of the social organisation of the 
future usually baffles the British and American students. In England, 
the classless society is understood as one in which thq individual men and 
women, being all of one social class, would be all alike ; or, more precisely, 
would manifest a much higher degree of uniformity than the members 
of the numerous different sections iiowadays found in any highly developed 
capitalist community. A classless society, in this sense, it is felt, would 
involve a loss of individuality, and a monotonous sameness, which would 
be distressing, if not actually inimical to progress. At the same time, 
it is made a matter of reproach to Soviet Communism that, after nearly 
twenty years, the USSR shows no sign even of approaching such a 
monotonous uniformity among individuals ! It is, indeed, alleged, with- 
out evidence, that a distinct new differentiation among social classes is, 
in the USSR, becoming increasingly visible. 

These criticisms are, in our opinion, alike based on a simple mis- 
translation or misunderstanding of what Soviet Communism means by 
the clasGicss society. Karl Marx, and, after him, successive generations 
of followers, have chosen to take, as a summary of social evolutidh in the 
period of capitalism, a continuous and relentless economic struggle be- 
tween competing social groups or sections. These, it is assumed, will 
increasingly coalesce into two opposing hosts, the one host (called the 
bourgeoisie) eventually uniting all the various groups or sections who 
live on rent or interest or the profit which is gained, whether directly or 
indirectly, by the employment of persons at wages, or by buying and 
selling commodities, or by the various financial manipulations to w^hich 
this leads ; w'hilst the other host (called the r roletariat) comes to com- 
prise, not only the great mass of w^age-earners inheriting that status from 
slave or serf or wage-earning ancestry, but also the numerous groups or 
sections, losers in the economic struggle (called the petty bourgeoisie, 
or the “ w'hite collar w^orkers " or the poor peasants), whom the economic 
struggle will have remorselessly pressed dow'ii in4o the proletariat. Marx 
foresaw that the w^age -earning, proletariat w’ould come to form an ever 
larger proportion of each capitalist community, while the bourgeoisie 
though uniting many groups or sections, would be steadily reduced in 
aggregate numbers*by the constant absorption of all small business enter- 
prises ipto larger ones ; and the consequent relegation of impoverished 
profit-makers and their children to the ranks of the proletariat. At last, 
in the view of Marx, there would inevitably be a social explosion, in which 
the vast multitude of the swollen proletariat would expropriate the 
relatively small number of bourgeois, thus establishing a society in which 
there would be no longer individual profit -makers, purchasing labour- 
force for hire, nor any prolet^irian workers selling their labour-force for 
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ever-dwindling wages as their only means of subsistence. All able-bodied 
persons would be serving the co mmun ity according to theirlfaculties, 
whilst they, and also all sections of the non-able-bodied, would be sup- 
ported by the community according to their needs. This would be the 
“ classless society 

Now we are not here concerned with the truth or accuracy of this 
extremely summar^ed version of the economic an(J social history of the 
world, between the stage of primitive savagery or barbarism, which science 
now declares to have existed for many hundreds of thousands of years, 
and the final catastrophe of world capitalism which seemed indefinitely 
remote until the Russian catastrophe, and its sequel in the successful 
establishment of the USSR, foreshortened the prospect startlinglyt The 
consummation expected by Marx has to a very large extent become a 
political fact in the Soviet Union, though in the other countries it is still 
in the air. It is even possible that, on the completion in 1937 of the 
Second Five-Year Plan, or at any rate at no distant date, the leaders of 
the Soviet Union may be able to declare that the phase called the “ Dic- 
tatorship of the Proletariat ’’ has passed, as the state is now almost 
conterminous with the whole population, and the “ classless society ” 
has been substantially established. For by that time there may well be, 
in all the wide expanse of the USSR, practically no individual capitalists 
purchasing labour-force from proletarian labourers driven to sell their 
labour-force to those seeking to make a profit out of it ; nor even any 
private traders buying commodities which they have not themselves ^ 
made, in order to sell them at a higher price. There will accordingly no 
longer be any division of society into the two classes of exploiter and 
exploited ; or, as that great Jewish statesman Disraeli expressed it, in 
the same decade as Marx,^ into “ the two nations ” of the rich and the 
poor. But the soviet leaders will certainly not mean by such an assertion 
that there is anything like uniformity among the inliabitants of the 
USSR, either in capacity or attainments, in intellectual development or 
training, in personal habits or pursuits, in the social associations that they 
constitute or the groups to which they belong. On the contrary, com- 
munists claim that, by the greatly increased opportunity for self-develop- 
ment afforded to those wifio have hitherto been the poorest, and the greatly 
enlarged variety of occupations effectively (g)ened to the entire popula- 
tion, Soviet Communism is creating positively more differentiation of 
individuality than exists in any capitalist country. 

There are certainly some grounds for such a claim. We habitually 
forget how limited is the choice oft occupation (say, of the boy in an 
English mining village), and how small are the opportunities of self-* 
development (say, of the Balkan landless labourer’s child) — how scanty 
and primitive is the schooling, and how rare the technical tjraining, that 
is, even to-day, allowed to more than half the population of Great Britain 

^ Benjamin Disraeli’s novel, Sybil, or the Two Nations, was first published in 
1845. 
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— low ^uge are the numbers to whom, in all capitalist countries, any 
development of inborp genius and any rise in civilisation ar(i, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, practically denied. It is significant that something like 
one-half 'of all the adult male population of Advanced capitalist com- 
munities consists of lifelong labourers or nondescripts who never become 
able to earn the wage of a skilled craftsman. The position in the Soviet 
Union is very different. The principle of universalism, on which, as we 
have shown, the provision for health, schooling, training for life and 
choice of occupation is based in the USSR, with its drastic ousting of all 
disqualifications of sex or race, inferiority of social position or lack of 
means, necessarily implies a vast unloosing of human energy, a great 
increftse in available capacity, and, at least, a not inconsiderable develop- 
ment of genius that would otherwise not have been able to fructify. 
That other principle of multiformity, to which Lenin attached so much 
importance, incidentally opens up a diversity of ways among which the 
increased energy, capacity and genius have plainly a more effective choice 
of opportunity than in more rigidly canalised communities. It is not 
merely that there is, in the USSR, as we have shown, not a single em- 
ployer, but, instead, hundreds of thousands of managements constantly 
seeking to enrol recruits. There is not even a single type of industrial 
organisation, but instead, a whole variety of difiicult kinds ofyservice. 
These range from the innumerable enterprises of the array of executive 
governments constituting the Union, the score of constituent or auto- 
nomous republics and the tens of thousands of oblasts, rayons and selo- 
soviets ; up to the multifarious executive agencies of the trade unions 
and the consumers’ cooperative societies ; the whole of these employing, 
in the aggregate, some 25 millions of wage-earners. Then there is the 
quite different status of membership dr partnership in the tens of thousands 
of industrial artels of owner-producers, or in the quarter of a million 
collective farms, with an aggregate adult membership approaching 50 
millions ; to say nothing of the numerous fishery kolkhosi and the 
“ integral ” cooperatives of the hunters and trappers. Finally there are, 
even to t/his d.ay, millions of individual self-employers whose ranks anyone 
can join in the wide open spaces, either among the still surviving inde- 
pendent peasantry, or among the independent^hunters and trappers, or 
among the independent flshelnncn on the coasts, or among the inde- 
pendent prospectors for minerals. We have elsewhere described how 
tens of thousaiu\^ of scientific workers are thronging the thousand 
or more scientific research institutes in every branch of knowledge. It 
looks Us if nowhere in the world — not even in the United States— is 
there so much variety and diversity in the choice of employments 
effectively open to every member of the population as in the USSR. 
And this diversity and multiplicity of occupation and emplo)Tnent is 
continuously increasing with the growth and extension, throughout 
the vast area, of an ever more nearly complete social equality in the 
good life. 
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A Compulsory Environment 

Now the principal objection made in the wbouern world to Soviet 
Communism, and especisAly to its claim to be establishing the ^od life, 
is the destruction of personal freedom that is felt to be involved. Free- 
dom, it is said, is not only a fundamental condition of the good life ; 
it is also its very essence. Any attempt deliberately to organise the good 
life for other people against their will ; any project of providing the 
means of the good life for the whole of any population ; any corporate 
action by the government of the.commu/iity, even in economic or cultural 
matters, or anything in the nature of a General Plan to which all must 
conform ; and still more, any legislative prohibitions in the reahn of 
individual conduct, even with the best of motives, necessarily amounts, 
it is urged, to an intolerable infringement of the individual liberty on 
which the good life absolutely depends. This is a fundamental objection 
to the whole manner of life in the USSR which has to be candidly exam- 
ined. How far can it be truly said that the individual (litizen enjoys l^ss 
freedom in the Soviet Union than in Great Britain or the United 
States ? ’ 


Legal Prohibitions 

f 

First let us note there there seem to be not a few prohibitions with 
regard to personal life imposed by positive law in Great Britain or France, 
not to mention pre-war Germany, in wdiich the inhabitant of the USSR 
has a superior freedom. We need only refer to the British law as to divorce 
which is complained of among all social classes ; even if we do not adduce 
the English statute, not yet wholly repealed, punishing sleeping out in 
the open air without having “ visible means of subsistence ” ! There 
is the English law of trespass, involving the deliberate exclusion of the 
masses, not only from the extensive parklands of the wealthy in the 
countryside, and from the expensively cultivated gardens in the sijuarcs 
of the London West End, but also from wandering at will along sea cliffs, 
through mountain passes and forests, in fields and over moors, and by the 
side of streams, in many (jf the most beautiful regions of Great "Britain. 
To the present writers thi? sport of killing the birds that fly in the air, 
and the fisli that swim the streams, seem a retnnivit of barbarism ; but 
if such recreation be desirable it is, in Great Britain, confined, in one or 
other way, to a fraction of the population, and is severely punished as 
poaching when indulged in by the common man, unable to afford ex- 
pensive gun and game licences, thouglf the catch would mean something 
in the pot for the Sunday dinner. Wliat seems to the soviet authorities 
far more important to the community than these class restrictions on the 
personal freedom of the masses, in the interests of a tiny minority, is that 
not a particular class but the whole people should enjoy throughout their 

^ The best ezamination of this question known to us is the candid and scrupulously 
accurate Tolume by Roger N. Baldwin, lAherly ur^r the Sovieta, New York, 1930, 272 pp- 
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li^es the widest possible enlargemeut of their mental or cultural environ- 
ment, ffeid the maxijnum opportunity of using this freedom, without 
discrimination of age or sex, race or colour, simultaneously with an equally 
universal increase of leisure. 

Such S' universal extension of freedom requires, however, that the 
public authorities should see to it that nothing is provided for public 
use or enjoyment that is definitely harmful to th(i community. Thus, 
nothing may be printed in the USSR, whether book or pamphlet or cir- 
cular, which has not been passed by the agent of the public censorship 
(Glavlit) who sits in every printhig establishment. As no individual can 
lawfully employ labour for his own profit, all the thousands of newspapers 
and other periodicals that arc so eagerly read by the public, catering, as 
they do, for every group or interest, and for every locality, are run, not 
by capitalist proprietors, but by one or other of the manifold agencies 
of the collectivity. The same is true of all the theatres, concerts, cinemas 
and other popular entertainments. The couple of hundred thousand 
places of education in city or village, between the Baltic and the Pacific, 
from nursery school or kindergarten, up to university college or research 
institute, are equally provided and maintained by one or other public 
authority. In short, it may be said that in the USSR no social institution 
of any kind, however voluntary its membership or clientele, escapes the 
universal plan. The mental and cultural environment is thus everywhere 
under the direction, not, it is true, of any single government organ, but 
of one or other of the literally hundreds of thousands of authorities of 
public character. This universal supervision is directed by a deliberate 
purpose. 

The practice of the USSR reveals the nature of this purpose, and the 
extent to which the mental envirortment is regulated. In the first place, 
nothing is permitted that is deemed “ counter-revolutionary This does 
not mean that no criticism of the govermin-nt is allowed. On the con- 
trary, there is, as the student will have concluded, no country in the 
world in which there is actually so much widespread public criticism of 
the government, and such incessant revelation of its shortcomings, as in 
the US^R. Nearly every issue of the newspaper contains details of 
breakdowns and failures ; of the scandalous behaviour of officials whose 
names are given ; of ,caser> of neglect and oppression ; and of the need 
for this or that alteration or improvement of government policy or 
administration.^ ^The “ w^all newspaper ”, in which, in every factory and 

' We have already pointed out that^ so incessant is this stream of exposure and 
critioisfh, that whole volumes of attack on the soviet system have been published in most 
countries by its enemies, who find it easy to collect and arrange this “ self-criticism ** as 
if the exceptional oases were typical of the whole administration. See p. ()28. 

The much-maligned censorship of the work of the foreign correspondents at Moscow is, 
we are convinced, carried out on similar lines. It is well described by an American 
journalist : 

“ Russian censorship, where the Russian censorship is effective, lets much news come 
through. Dispatch in pocket, the American correspondent takes the soviet Foreign 
Office elevator up several floors to a^omewhat messy room in which a Russian, who speaks 
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office, the staff publicly criticise, and even lampoon, their superiors, i8 a 
universal institution all over the USSR. No such public criticisiti by the 
wage-earner of his employer, or of his foreman, is allowed in capitalist 
countries. The Soviet Government approves of all this publicity as 
self-criticism even when it is criticism of itself as employer j and is 
itself not backward in contributing to it. Hardly a speech is made by a 
People’s Commissar pr other leader which docs not ii^plude some exposure 
of departmental failure, and a more or less sharp denunciation of erring 
officials. It is only the calling in question of the fundamental principles 
of communism, or some aggressive criticism of theoretic “ Marxism ” — 
and, of course, any incitement to political “ faction ” — ^that is barred as 
“ counter-revolutionary ”. «. 

On the other hand, there are various additional systematic exclusions 
from any form of publicity. Nothing pornographic is allowed in literature 
or other form of art. There is, indeed, less public “ sex appeal ”, of any 
sort, in the cities of the USSR than in those of any other country. No 
incitement to racial hatred is permitted ; so far, at least, as concerns the 
Jews, Tartars, Gypsies, Negroes or any other race within the USSR. 
No libel on any citizen in his private capacity will be passed. It is also 
soviet policy, in order to exclude the subtle influence of imitation, to 
forbid the publication of the details, and even the statistics, of divorces, 
crimes, suicides and accidents. It is, perhaps, as a matter of good taste, 
which may be dignified into “ mental hygiene ”, that the soviet news- 
paper contaius no ‘‘ society news ”, and no gossip about the habits and 
domgs of the personalities prominent in art, literature, sport, music or 
the drama, or even of the leading soviet statesmen and administrators. 
There is no mention of their families, or of their comings and goings. 
We do not know whether it is because of these manifold exclusions or in 
spite of them that the soviet newspapers are so widely read or so eagerly 

and reads English, goes over with him what he has written. The censor will pass every 
time any factual description of things that the American has seen ; he will pass every time 
any of those articles or speeches abounding in savage self-criticism which soviet papers 
amazingly print, and which soviet leaders amazingly make. (Indeed, most of the hot stuff 
and inside dope peddled by the rumour-mongers of Riga, is taken directly from soviet 
papers, dressed up in attractively fantastic form, and sold with particular success in 
England.) / 

“ The censor will not pass, but will ask the correspondent to modify, any condensed 
summary or interpretation of a series of events or a^pedbh wi^^h which ho disagrees. Also 
the censor will delete what is maliciously hostile, grossly provocative, delil)erately untrue, 
or insulting to the state or its leaders. But even such stuff comes out of Russia by the 
ton — in books and articles written after the writer emerges. Or ever without the formality 
of emergence. 

“ But in spite of this complete change in tbj amount of Russian information available, 
in spite of a censorship certainly more intelligent and certainly less ruthless than that of 
most South American and some East European states, and in spite of much excellent and 
accurate reporting, the old fable of the soviet mystery remains. Americans, because they 
were once educated-to the scent of propaganda, refuse to Ijelieve their eyes., They persist 
in the conviction that there is a * Russian answer * — that there is a Russian * low-down * — 
that they have not * been told ’. They have developed what might be called an ignorance 
complex. The fundamental facts of the Russian State are clear and legible and well 
known ” {Fortune, New York, March 1932, p. 67). 
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dc^oured.^ The circulation of each issue of the periodical press in the 
USSR now approximates, in the aggregate, to the total number of family 
households between the Gulf of Finland and Kamchatka. 

Plan or No Plan 

How far does thii systematic planning of the mental environment of 
the soviet citizen constitute a greater restriction of his personal liberty 
than is sufiered by the citizen of every great country in which people 
live in closer conjunction with Vach otjier than, say, the Gauchos of 
Patagonia, or the pioneer farmers of the North American prairie or the 
South African veldt ? 

Let us take, to begin with, the position of the schools and the teachers. 
So far as concerns nine-tenths of the children of school age, in Great 
Britain, their parents have no freedom of choice as to school or teacher 
or curriculum. They must, in fact, put up with whatever building and 
equipment, teaching staff and curriculum, is pro\uded within reach of 
their homes.* The teachers arc equally obliged to adopt, as the basis of 
their instruction of their pupils, and even of their intimate conversations 
with them, the fundamental conceptions of the national civilisation, 
such as constitutional monarchy, parliamentary democracy, British Im- 
perialism, the capitalist organisation of industry, and a conventional 
Christianity. In no part of the country could a teacher in a public ele- 
mentary school keep his (or her) job, however sincere and fervent his 
belief, if he was known to inculcate atheism, communism, the abolition 
of parliament, republicanism, or the dissolution of the British Empire. 
Indeed, dismissal would probably follow any open propaganda of such 
opinions even outside the school. flPhe teaching staffs in the endowed 
and so-called “ public ” schools have little, if any, more freedom of 
opinion in this respect than those in the elementary school service. Even 
professors and lecturers in the British universities find it prudent, at 
least until they attain outstanding eminence in their several subjects, to 
abstain from public expression of any of their opinions on fundamental 
issues that run counter to the prevalent orthoc^pxy. 

Practically the only point in the sphere of^education in which there 
is more individual freeidomp in mental environment in Great Britain than 
in the USSR is in the heretical parent’s choice of a school for the children 
who are not clever enough or fortunate enough to win a substantial 
scholarship tenable elsewhere. ... If he can afford to pay fees and incur 
travelling and other expenses quite out of the reach of all the wage- 

^ People queue up in Moscow and elsewhere, at the newspaper distributing points, in 
their eagerness to get the latest editions of the evening paper. 

* The faof that in England and Wales the Government supports many schools built 
and still dominated by the Roman Catholics, or by the Anglican Church, so that on the 
one point of religious creed parents can exercise this much choice of school, if there happens 
to be mpre than one within reach, does not appreciably effect the monopoly of a single 
(and, in effect, prescribed) eurriculuh aqd school atmosphere. 
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earners and nearly all the lower middle class, an unorthodox parent c^n 
send his children to one or other of the few dozep mildly hetefoddx or 
quietly agnostic boarding-schools, in which alone a mental environment 
is available which is less rigid than that practically enforced on the 
children (and the teachers) of nine-tenths of the population. Jn these 
exceptional schools the curriculum depends mainly upon the view taken 
by the proprietor or director of what is essentially a private profit-making 
enterprise as to the wishes of the parents whom he seeks to attract ; 
and the teachers need only be reasonably circumspect about their own 
particular heterodoxies.^ , " 

Consider now the great part of the mental environment of an advanced 
industrial community that is constituted by the newspapers and fiiaga- 
zines, on the one hand, and on the other, by the places of public entertain- 
ment, from the drama down to “ the dogs ” (greyhound racing after the 
“ electric hare ”). In Great Britain and the Lhiited Scates all these 
enterprises are provided by capitalists seeking to make profit out of them. 
Subject only to general legal restrictions,^ not very rigidly enforced, and 
intended to prevent such patent evils as outrages on decency, libels on 
private individuals, injury to other people’s property, and danger from 
fire, the enterprising capitalist is free to provide whatever entertainment 
he thinly will, by attracting most customers, yield him the largest profit. 
Or he may, if he prefers, use the newspaper or place of entertainment that 
he owns, partly to promulgate his own opinions, or to further the interests 
of himself or his creed or political party. Frequently he combines both 
motives, sometimes sacrificing some or all of his profit to his propaganda, 
and sometimes finding that all his motives work together to produce a 
maximum result. But whatever line of policy he chooses to adopt in his 
enterprise, the .mental environment lie is creating is beyond tlie control 
of the individual citizen, whose sole remedy, and that only a partial one, 
is to forgo the newspaper or the entertainment. 

How about the freedom of the million-fold “ listeners-in ” to the 
national service of broadcasting ? One of the most interesting experi- 
ments in sociology is actually being made in this sphere. The new 
invention of radio broadcasting is being operated in different countries in 
different ways. In the USSR and the United Kingdom the service is 

^ It is habitually forgotten how numerous and &te]tBive tiro the claHnes to whom, in 
Great Britain among other countries, freedom of expression of opinions unplcasing to 
the government, or to the majority of the citizens, is denied, cither formally, by regulation, 
or informally, by the danger of losing their means of livelihood. The whole of the armed 
forces ; the various local police forces ; the entire staff of school teachers ; the domestic 
servants of the well-to-do ; the local postmasAsrs and letter carriers ; tlie oroplayoes in 
industrial undertakings ; the retail shopkeepers in small conynunitics ; the farm labourers 
in rural areas ; the medical practitioners ; the solicitors, architects, portrait painters, 
sculptors and others who depend on the custom of the property owners — all these, and 
many more, find it ‘prudent to keep silence about any heterodox views that they may 
hold. 

* Only for the public performance of stage plays is there in Great Britain a preventive 
censorship (each play must be submitted, along with a fee, to a court official, not responsible 
to parliament, without whose express licence no pubXc performance can take place). 
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provided for the people by public authority.^ In the United States and 
some owier countries^ this service is left to capitalist enterprise. The 
listening world has in neither case any further liberty than that of listen- 
ing or Aitting-off. But both expert opinion and popular feeling in the 
United Kingdom, including both English and Americans who have tried 
both systems, are emphatic that the system of monopolist public pro- 
vision, constantly c^(?n to influence by public opinion, and not directly 
purchasable for use by rich men for their own purposes, is preferable to 
leaving the provision to be undertaken by the profit-making capitalist, 
even in respect of the personal liberty ©f the listeners, which is, in the 
United Kingdom and the USSR, protected from invasion by undesired 
adveJbtisements.2 

The position is much tlic same with regard to what is called pro- 
paganda. There is, of course, propaganda in the USSR, in every form, 
whether newspaper or book, school or university, entertainment or 
advertisement. Jt would be hard to decide whether there is, in the 
aggregate, mon^ or less of it than in Great Britain and the United States. 
The difference is that in the USSR all the propaganda is deliberately 
planned, in what is b(*lieved to be the public interest, by the multiplicity 
of ejib'mtially public authorities, and (expressly for the purpose of public 
education ; whereas in capitalist countries the planning is doi^ by the 
multiplicity of ca])italist or other private propagandists, either individually 
or in various combinations, but always in what they conceive to be their 
ovrn interests, or, at best, according to their own caprices, without any 
decision by the community as a whole, or its authorised representatives. 
For the imlividual citizen the propaganda is as inescapable in the one 
case as in the other. In all countries his mind is bludgeoned to compel 
him to admit a whole series of ide*as. Where systems differ is in who 
wields the bludgeon and with what purpose. 

The conclusion to which the student is driven is that, as regards the 
great mass of the population in a densely crow'ded country, possibly as 
many as nine-tenths of the whole, by far the larger part of the mental 
environpient is always and everywhere compulsory. From childhood to 
senility no one of this large majority can escape its potent and persistent 
influence. In modern life it is literally all-pervading. So long as eyes 

1 It may be noted that the USSR shows hero more freedom than the United Kingdom ; 
in the former, reception is open to all without fee, whereas in the United Kingdom recep- 
tion is limited to thosi^ able to pay a licence of ten shillings a year. 

* A characteristically modem part of tje mental environment of the population is the 
prevalence of staring or illuminated advertisements, designed to catch the eyes of as many 
millions as possible, either in the city streets, or along the rural thoroughfares, or in dis- 
figurement of the landscape. In the USSR the little that is done in this way is deliberately 
planned with public objects, and is never allow'ed for the profit of any individual. In 
Great Britain* and the United States such unplanned advertisements for private profit are 
only just coming to l)o regarded, if not as public nuisances, at any rate as an ratirely 
wasteful expenditure from the standpoint of the community, and as mentally detrimental 
to the individual who cannot escaro the insidious and ^lersistent suggestiveness of the 
advertisers* characteristic mendacity. 
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and ears are open, we cannot avoid its sights and its sounds. Infants an^ 
children, adolescents and adults, will inevitably be taught and trained — 
that is, subjected to artificial surroundings which may be cither planned 
pr unplanned. Not only nurseries and schools, but also books and news- 
papers, churches and cinemas, laws and advertisements, are all isngaged 
in creating the people’s mental environment. • 


The Western Freedom of the Rich 

To the educated intellectual of the western world (especially if he 
enjoys a rentier income, or can earn adequate fees or royalties from a 
succession of clients, to none of whom he is beholden) the foregoing 
argument will appear mere sophistry. It is amazing how blind we can 
be to the living conditions to which the vast majority of our fellow- 
citizens are subjected, if we are ourselves in other circumstances ! If 
he is not trammelled by wearing a crown or by membership of the court 
circle, and not enmeshed in the obligations of a landed estate, or active 
participation in business, the intellectual well-to-do citizen of London or 
New York can surround himself exclusively with books of his own choice ; 
can subscribe only to the newspaper which he dislikes least ; can amuse 
himself expensively without going to the cinema that he despises ; can 
attend the church that he finds congenial, or none at all if he so prefers ; 
can travel in the countries that are to his taste, or “ follow the sun ” so 
as to live always in the climate that suits his bodily comfort. Very 
naturally he becomes as little conscious of the circumambient mental 
environment that coerces his less fortunate fellow-citizens as he is of 
the weight of the atmosphere — to the influence of which even he is, at 
all times, irresistibly subjected. Of course he is not by any means as 
free as he thinks he is. Although he may largely exclude or dismiss it 
from his consciousness, no man can escape the influence of the mental 
environment involved in his nationality, his home circumstances, his 
education, his residence in a particular country at a particular stage of 
civilisation, and his participation in, or dependence on, the contemporary 
economic and political organisation. What he can do, and usually does 
do, is to regard as a condition of freedom a mental environment that is 
apparently unplanned, because it is constituteu by an unknown congeries 
of irresponsible and mutually competing factors ; whilst he denounces 
as a condition of coercion a mental environment th^t is deliberately 
planned, exclusively in what is conceived to be the public interest, by 
the known and authorised representatives of the community as a Whole. . 
Yet between them there may be no difference in the actual degree of 
coercion or restraint of the average individual. There will, however, 
be a vast difference in the degree to which the whole population enjoys 
the conditions of the good life. 
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Where is Freedom ? 

What, then, do wfe mean by freedom ? It is clearly something which 
practic£|jly all human beings desire, and the lack of which most people 
find irl^ome. It is certainly an important element in the good life. 
It coincides in meaning, we suggest, with “ doing as one chooses Let 
it be admitted, for IjJie sake of argument, that this freedom is the highest 
human good. Those whose intellectual training has been unconsciously 
based on the hypothesis of a static universe almost inevitably think of 
freedom as the absence of restreuint ; those who assume that every part 
of the universe (including minds) is always in motion arc apt to think of 
freedom as the 'presevice of opportunity to act as they desire. 

The division among the thinkers of the world is manifested in the 
subtle change in the meaning commonly given to the term freedom. 
More than a century ago, the beginning of this change of meaning was 
expressed in the unexpected comment that under the English constitu- 
tion every man was free, but only in the sense in which he was “ free to 
resort to the London Tavern ” — that is to say, if he could afford the 
emense ! There is no freedom where there is no opportunity of taking 
advantage of it. As Professor Tawney points out, “ Except in a sense 
which is purely formal, equality of opportunity is not merely a matter 
of legal equality. Its existence depends, not merely on the a'Ssence of 
disabilities, but on the presence of abilities. It obtains in so far as, and 
only in so far as, each member of a community, whatever his birth, or 
occupation, or social position, possesses in fact, and not merely in form, 
equal chances of using to the full his natural endowments of physique, 
of character, and of intelligence. In proportion as the capacities of some 
are sterilised or stunted by their social environment, while those of others 
are favoured or pampered by it, equality of opportunity becomes a 
graceful, but attenuated figment. It recedes, from the world of reality 
to that of perorations.” ^ 

In Moscow, where the whole population has lately been, at times, 
severely “ rationed ” for bread and meat and fats, there may well seem 
to have*been more restraint on purchases than in London. Yet, as the 
rationing has been coincident, for the past five» years, with opportunities 
for every able-bodied^ mavi or woman to obtain emplojTnent at trade 
union w’ages, there may easily have been greater actual freedom in the 
choice of food to the poorer citizens in Moscow than in London. For, in 
Great Britain, thfe housewives of the millions of unemployed labourers 
“ on the dole ”, or even the millions of other families precariously exist- 
ing on wages under two pounds a week (out of wdiich rent and cloth- 
ing and nearly a hundred meals a week ^ have to be provided) — ^say, 

^ Equaliiy^ by R. H, Tawney (1929), p. 139. 

* For a family of five, at three ineala per day, it would be 105 per week, which, at three- 
pence each, would cost over twenty-six shillings per week for food alone. Yet threepence 
per meal, at British prices, does no^ allow for much choice among foodstuffs ! 
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altogether, something like one-third of the whole population — ^find their 
constitutional and legal freedom somewhat unsubstantial. In fuct, they 
feel themselves quite otherwise than free ! Life to them seems one 
continuous stringent and coercive “ rationing not only of particular 
foodstuffs, but of nearly every exercise of will, and nearly eve^y indul- 
gence of desire. 

But we may leave the philosophers of the western world to bring, 
in their own way, their definition of freedom up to date. What we are 
concerned with here is the view of freedom taken in the USSR. What 
is there prized as the highest good is ihe maximising of opportunity, to 
adt according to individual desire, of the entire aggregate of individuals in 
tlw community. This effective enlargement, or wider opening, cf the 
mental and cultural environment of all the people, without discrimina- 
tion of race or colour, age or sex, income or position, is one main object 
of the deliberate planning of the good life in the USSR. The shifting 
of emphasis, from absence of restraint to presence of opportunity, as 
the condition of the good life, is, as we have already noted, characteristic 
of the changed view of the universe taken by modern science. It is co- 
incident also with the transition from the “ economics of scarcity ”^to 
the ‘‘ economics of plenty The shifting of emphasis from the freedom 
of one person to the aggregate of the freedoms of all the persons in the 
commumty is in harmony with the characteristic note of universalism 
that we have so often found in soviet statesmanship, based on the 
assumption of the high value of social equality and the positive evil of 
sex or class or race privileges. 

If, as is uriTv^ersally taken for granted in soviet circles, everybody is 
to count as one, and nobody for more than one, the road towards the 
maximising of the aggregate of individual freedoms in the community 
lies along the path of an ever-increasing equality of opportunity. Equality, 
of course, is not identity. The nearer the kind of opportunity can be 
adjusted to the kind of faculty of each individual, the greater will be 
the community’s aggregate of individual opportunity, and therefore of 
personal freedoms. It is thought that, ultimately, organisation on the 
basis of “ from each according to his faculties, and to each according to 
his needs ” will provide the closest adjustment. 

It will now be clear why a certain amount of i;pstraint, .and a variety 
in kinds of restraint, are necessary conditions of this maximising of the 
aggregate of individual freedoms. There is, in any given place, at any 
given time, only a certain amount of opportunity open to the population 
in the aggregate. Anyone who takes to himself more than the ♦appro- 
priate amount and kind of opportunity that falls properly to his share, 
not only robs another of some or all of the opportunity that he might 
otherwise have enjoyed, but also, by increasing inequality, inevitably 
lessens the aggregate amount of individual freedoms within the com- 
munity. The social organisation which allows the British shipowner to 
treat himself and his familv to a long and expensive holiday in Switzer- 
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laid and Italy, whilst the hundreds of dock labourers who are unloading 
his ship#, together wi|h their families, get nothing more like a holiday 
than their wageless days of involuntary unemployment, not only injures 
them, b\lt also diminishes the total aggregate of freedom within the 
community. Lenin is said once to have observed in his epigram- 
matic way : “ It is true that liberty is precious — so precious that it 
must be rationed So long as the available quantum of liberty 
is not unlimited, the aggregate amount enjoyed within the com- 
munity is, by appropriate rationing on an equalitarian basis, actually 
increased. * , 

It remains to be added that freedom to do what one likes depends 
finally upon the existence of plenty of the means of doing it, however 
that plenty may be shared among the individuals within each country. 
Thus, we come up against the question of how to maximise plenty ; 
that is to say, how to increase the aggregate of whatever genuinely con- 
stitutes the nation’s wealth. Whether the Soviet Government will 
eventually succeed in its avowed aim of outstripping all capitalist countries 
in the production per head of useful commodities and services remains 
to be answered by the event. All that can be said at present is : (1) 
that by ordinary commercial measurements (which include a mass of 
social disutilities) the USSR cannot yet be shown to have reaped the 
level of productivity per head of population enjoyed by the United 
Kingdom or some other European countries, or in the years prior to 
1929, by the United States ; (2) that the aggregate production, whether 
of capital equipment or of commodities and services, has increased in 
the USSR during the past decade by leaps and bounds, whilse that of 
all other countries has either fallen off or has at best remained stationary ; 
(3) assuming that the inen^ase in wealth production and in population 
continue at their present compound rates, it seems likely that, in the 
course of two or three decades, the USSR wiii jiave become the wealthiest 
country in the world, and at the same time the community enjoying the 
greatest aggregate of individual freedoms. 


Ufrittf in Action u ith Adventure Thought 

There is, we admiU a (^ivi^t to the foregoing argument. What the 
British or American intellectual is concerned about is not the aggregate 
of personal freedojns enjoyed by the total population, al)Out which he 
thinks little and cares less, but the very serious loss suffered not only by 
himselft but also by the communifv, if the absolute freedom of specu- 
lative thinking by the tiny minority capable of original thought on any 
subject whatsoever is in any way interfered with. It is upon the complete 

^ When, daring the Great War, Great Britain rationed sugar, the issue to every person 
of the ration card without which no sugar could Imj obtained was regarded by all persons 
of means as a restraint on their freedom. The same ration card was cherished by the 
poorest class as enlarging their freedom, ensuring to them the opportunity to purchase 
sugar w&ich they would otherwise l^k. 
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** liberty of prophes3dng ” among this minority — ^the membership of 
which cannot be determined in advance — ^that th^ intellectual progress 
of the world ultimately depends. Without this unlimited freedom to 
correct current errors, to think new thoughts, and to make infellectual 
discoveries, the world would succumb to the disease of orthodoxy, and 
fail to cope with the everchanging conditions of social life. We might 
even not escape retrogression into primitive barbarian.^ 

There is, assuredly, some validity in this assertion of the social im- 
portance of unlimited freedom of intellectual discussion, irrespective of 
the rightness or social value of^the new thoughts to which, in any par- 
ticular generation, it may prove to lead. On the other hand, an indulgence 
in unlimited freedom of discussion, especially if accompanied by unliftiited 
duration of debate, has the drawback that it is apt to militate against the 
effectiveness of corporate action. 

It is therefore necessary to consider the conditions under which 
both effective action and freedom of discussion arc practicable. Take 
first the case of a great engineering work, or of a gigantic aeroplane, of 
novel design and uncertain success. The communist view is that in 
devising the plan, and in coming to the decision to make the experiment 
of construction, it is plainly desirable to provide for the utmost freedom 
of discussion. At this stage ,the widest participation is called for. Only 
by encouraging outspoken criticism of the project from all points of 
view, and with all degrees of competence, and the careful weighing of 
every objection and every alternative, can it be ensured that the decision 
eventually come to will be the wisest and most accurate then and there 
available. But Once the decision is arrived at, the position is changed. 
It is held that the success of the enterprise will be jeopardised, and may 
easily be brought to naught, if all those concerned in the work, from the 
manual labourers, and the skilled mechanics, the foremen and the assistant 
managers, up to the highest technicians and the director himself, do not 
whole-heartedly cooperate, with complete assurance and entire devotion, 
in the execution of the particular plan that has been decided on. Whilst 
the work is in progress any public expression of doubt, or evei? of fear 
that the plan will not be i^uccessful, is an act of disloyalty, and even of 
treachery, because of its {>ossible effect on the wills and on the efforts of 
the rest of the staff. A grumbling sceptic, "or public “ grouser ”, however 
able and conscientious he may be, may, by his creation of a ‘‘ defeatist ” 

^ This, we imagine, is what Mr. H. G. Wells meant when he declared (with what seems 
to ns a strange misunderstanding of the position in the Soviet Union) that, u^ess the 
Communist Party promptly restored unlimited freedom of thought and public diaoussion, 
the USSR would, within less than a generation, find itself outstripped in intellectual 
development by Great Britain and the United States ! This conclusion ignores the fact 
that whilst in capitalist countries there is to-day an admitted “ frustration of science ’* 
through lack of fundt and other encouragement, the advancement of science is a veritable 
cult in the USSR, upon which millions are expended and in which every individual who 
has, or thinks he has, ability to invent or discover is encouraged to participate. It is only 
one more instance 6f the incurable blindness of the wealthy intellectual to realise that 
freedom is as much the presence of opportunity 4s the absence of restraint. 
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atoiOBphere, actually bring about the fulfilment of his own prophecies 
of failure. The most that a conscientious man may do, if he is convinced 
that the plan is dangerously erroneous, is to communicate privately to 
the director the grounds on which he believes that disaster is imminent 
unless a change is made. If he has then no heart in the work, and no 
faith in its success, he should ask to be relieved, and posted to another 
job — still keeping silence about his doubts, so far as public discussion is 
concerned, lest he should, by incautious talk, himself bring about the 
failure or the disaster that he fears. In any corporate action, a loyal 
unity of thought is so important that, if anything is to be achieved, 
public discussion must be suspended Ifetween the promulgation of the 
decision and the accomplishment of the task. 

Now, from the communist standpoint, the position of the Soviet 
Government, which has on hand the hugest of tasks in the transforma- 
tion, within a decade or two, of the millions of people of the USSR into 
a socialist state, is akin to that of the engineer undertaking a great and 
difficult work of construction. Such a task demands, for its accomplish- 
ment from everyx)ne concerned, nothing short of complete loyalty and 
implicit^ confidence. It may be argued that the task is not one that 
sKould have been undertaken ; and that the Soviet Government ought 
to have contented itself with the multitudinous discussion and the rela- 
tively trivial details of reform that characterise parliamentary democracies. 
It is the view of the Vocation of Leadership in the USSR that the drastic 
transformation of the manner of life of the Russian people, and that 
within the ensuing decade or so, is imperatively required. Only by 
creating the conditions of the good life can the good life be begun. It 
can well be argued that the decision to this effect has been substantially 
ratified not only by the acquiesceijce of public opinion, but also by the 
active cooperation of at least a majority of the citizens in the measures 
of administration. It seems to follow that, during the years of accom- 
plishment of its task, the Soviet Government is bound to take the action 
which seems necessary to make its work successful. Such a course is 
admitted to be necessary when one country is actually at war with 
another ; when neither faction, nor anything likely to lead to faction, is 
allowed, and even “ defeatist ” talk is made ^criminal offence. When a 
government is engaged in a desperate struggle, not with another govern- 
ment but with tlie forces of nature, the danger of incitements to faction, 
and even of “ defeatist ” talk, may well be as great as in war. And the 
Soviet Government adds to the argument that it is, in a real sense, actually 
on th^e defensive against some or ^11 of the capitalist governments whose 
hostility did not cease with the withdrawal of their troops from soviet 
territory little more than a dozen years ago. At various points beyond 
its frontiers centres of sedition are still actively maintained, actually with 
government connivance, eagerly grasping at every opportimity of inter- 
vention. Soviet territory is still periodically invaded by secret emissaries, 
who oome in illegally to foment disaffection and revolt, not even stopping 
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short of assassination of soviet officials. The aspirations of national 
minorities in Georgia and in the Ukraine, which are now mainly (‘.ultural, 
are still being skilfully manipulated towards the put'^ose of overthrowing 
the Moscow Government. The threats of invasion by Japan, or by 
Hitler's Germany, seem to promise to these seditionists, almost irom day 
to day, new opportunities for successful uprisings. When we remember 
how necessary the repression of all incitements to faction and of every 
manifestation of “ defeatism " seemed to the Britisfi Government when 
it enforced the Defence of the Realm Act, as well as to all the other 
belligerent governments in the Great War, we can hardly wonder at the 
corresponding action of the Gov'^imment of the Soviet Union to-day. 

But even the unity in action may be purchased at a high pric^ if it 
requires the stoppage of thought among the nation’s thinkers. It is, 
unfortunately, part of the nature of things that the new and original 
thinking, on which all human progress ultimately depends, cannot be 
done to order. The most powerful government, whilst it may plentifully 
endow thinkers, fails when it tries to prescribe, or to limit, the new 
thinking that it wants done. No one can foresee what new thoughts will 
emerge, nor how nor when they will occur. Experience indicates that, 
when thinkers are forbidden to think along particular lines, or to discuss 
particular issues, they are extremely likely to be unable, as well as un- 
willing, t€ think at all ! What is vrorst of all for new and original thinking 
is an atmosphere of fear ; and it is just this atmosphere that is produced 
by any penalising of intellectual discussion among the thinkers them- 
selves. It has, in fact, been found by experience that it does not pay to 
stop freedom of thought. 


The Solution the Problem 

We have already discussed, in connection wdth our description of the 
Disease of Orthodoxy,^ the imperative necessity of continual adventure 
in thought. Is there any escape from the dilemma prescribed by the 
practical necessity of unity in action, and the no less important require- 
ment of freedom of thought ? 

We suggest that the p{f>blem is one created only by the closet philo- 
sopher, and that the solution is found in practice. The answer has, in 
fact, been discovered, by experiment, by the Soviet Government, as by 
other administrations. Take, for instance, the practice with regard to 
the freedom of discussion of physiological or medica> questions. The 
soviet censorship (Glavlit) refuses absolutely to allow the printjng of 
pornography. But there is complete freedom of discussion, and of ex- 
pression in print, in properly scientific language, by physiological or 
medical thinkers, about sexual functions, diseases or perversions. These 
descriptions and discxissions would be peremptorily stopped by the 
censorship if they were so expressed as to come under the definition of 
^ Chapter XI. in Part II., “ Soienoe the l^lvation of Mankind 
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Pornography. Anything in this realm is allowed to be published, in any 
form, a®d at any price, which excludes the suspicion of pornographic 
intent. ^ 

It is -in this example that we find the solution. What is necessary to 
the freedom of the thinker and the investigator is unfettered communica- 
tion to his fellow-thinkers or contemporary inv(»stigators. It is not 
communication to tVe unthinking public that he ne^ds for the fostering 
of original thought. There seems no reason why the freedom of dis- 
cussion and expression allowed by common consent, within reasonable 
limits, to the physiologists and Ehe mc^djcal practitioners, should not be 
allowed to the thinkers and investigators into the fundamental concep- 
tions^on which each society is based. What is complained of is that 
this is, to-day, not allowed m the USSR, as in many otluir countries, 
out of fear of faction. Rut it is not faction that such thinkers are after, 
and not popular discussion by the mass of unthinking men, any more 
than it is pornography that the physiologists and doctors have in view. 
What is desired is only the t(»sting of their ideas that is given by dis- 
cussion among their intellectual (‘olleagues and equals. Hen(*e the psycho- 
logical speculators in thought, the philosophic critics of social theories, 
tiie ij^etaphysical proposers of new utopias, should not ask or expect 
the State Publishing Houses to publish their lucubrations in popular 
pamphlets at the price of a few kopeks. The publication ttiat such 
thinkers need and value is in the form of “ proceedings ” or transactions ” 
of a philosophical society, accessible to non-mem])ers but not brought 
indiscriminately to their notice ; or in that of substantial treatises un- 
likely to find purchasers outside the narrow circle of those capable of 
understanding the phraseology which such discussions require. To the 
present writers it seems that this might everywhere be permitted practi- 
cally without limit. Published in this w^ay, without newspaper reverbera- 
tion, the most unrestrained adventures in thought are not likely to 
militate against unity of action in the particular constructive enterprises 
of the moment. Such highly intellectualised adventures in thought do 
not reach the uninstructed mass of the people, or even the actual practi- 
tioners of particular technologies, except by tj^e slow process of filtering 
down, as and when the new iileas become generally accepted as scienti- 
fically valid by the injitruc^ed •minority.^ Yet such an amount of oppor- 
tunity of discussion and publication is enough to set going, and to 
maintain, that unrestrained freedom of thought and unlimited specula- 
tion about what i*s at present unknown to science which is indispensable 
to the* future progress of the no less than to that of other com- 

munities. 

^ English readers will renioinl>er the anecdote told of Pitt. As Prime Minister he was 
consulted abcuit criiuinaUy prosecuting William Godwin for the publication of an extremely 
subversive book [Political Justice). Pitt asked at what price the volume was published, 
and was told “ Three guineas His decision was that no book published at so high a 
price as three guineas was worth troubling about — meaning that, at such a price, it would 
oiroulate only among people unlikely to be improperly influenced by it. 
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We do not suggest that nothing more is called for, in the way ^f 
freedom of utterance, than the limited opportunity for the intellectuals 
that we have adumbrated. That amount of oppoitunity might well be 
conceded even in a state of war. When, however, the Soviet Go'^rnment 
feels itself as secure as the British Government does, there sfems no 
reason why popular lectures and speeches at open meetings, and dis- 
cussions in cheap pfimphlets and newspapers, should be any more re- 
stricted than they are in England. The feeling of the ordinary citizen — 
of the common man without intellectual pretensions — ^that he may 
without fear of prosecution or police oppression listen to what he chooses, 
say what he likes and propose whatever occurs to him, is an element of 
his good life which is ultimately of Considerable value to the community. 
We may hopefuUy expect that, with the soviet characteristic of univer- 
salism in all its administration, those in authority in the USSR will, in 
due season, take this view. 


The Evolution of Communist Ethics 

So far we have explained the various social expedients devised by ^he 
Communist Party of the USSR to provide, as a matter of deliberate social 
construction, the conditions of the good life for all. But one of the most 
important factors in the social environment created in every community 
is the code of conduct that arises out of whatever social order is estab- 
lished ; a code accepted and enforced, either by law or by public opinion 
of a majority of the inhabitants. Is there such a code of conduct in the 
USSR, and how does it differ from those of the western civilisation ? 

It so happened that the present writers had the opportunity in 1932 
of asking a pertinent question of one of the most influential and most 
widely respected of Bolshevik leaders, one who was reported to be an 
embodiment of the Conscience of the Communist Party. The question 
was : “ What is the criterion of good or bad in the conduct of a member 
of the Communist Party ? ” His answer — possibly the best he had time 
for, when thus questioned by importunate foreign enquirers — was, sub- 
stantially, that whatever conduced to the building up of the classless 
society was good, and whatever impeded it was bad. 

The answer so courteously given to ur. in 19^2, as the outcome of 
intuition after a lifetime of experience, did less than justice to the Com- 
munist Party. It is plain from such study as we have been able to give 
to the proceedings of the People’s Courts, and, still more, the Comradely 
Courts in the factory or the apartment house, on the one hand ; and to 
the discussions common in the meetings of the millions of Comsomols on 
the other ; that what may fairly be termed a system of ethics is being 
gradually evolved among the citizens of the USSR. This moral code is 
still in the experimental stage. There has not yet been time, amid all 
the transformations of the social order which have had to be put in 
operation over so vast an area, for even the principles of the new com- 
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xminist ethics to be either authoritatively proclaimed or universally 
accepted.^ 

^ No Sense of Original Sin 

The iinmediate effect of the revolution, with its destruction of “ auto- 
cracy, orthodoxy and [so far as ‘ Great Russia ’ was concerned] nation- 
ality was, as we have seen, a general repudiation of historic Christianity. 
The unabashed ancf complete denial of any form* of supematuralism 
involved the abandonment of the code of morals founded on divine 
revelation. It is hard for anyqne who has grown up in a Protestant 
country, and no less for a Roman Catholic, to realise how fundamental 
is the difference that this rejection of supernaturalism has made in the 
minds of the people. There is, in the USSR to-day, even among those 
who still cherish their icons, and whatever may be their conduct, an almost 
complete absence of any sense of original sin. 

This loss of a sense of sin in the theological sense does not mean the 
disappearance of conscience, which, as we have been taught by Turgeniev 
and Tolstoy, the Russians possess in great measure. But it has been 
accompanied by a transformation of the conception of personal obliga- 
tion. ^ In contrast both with the Mosaic Commandments, and with such 
obligations as were emphasised by the Greek Orthodox Church, which 
were mostly in the form of specific prohibitions of what is wrong^^thc code 
of conduct of the Soviet Union has been, from its inception, almost entirely 
concerned v ith positive injunctions to do what is right. Morality is no 
longer mainly negative in form, but substantially affirmative.^ 

^ Apart from the endless elaborations of Marxism, we are unable usefully to refer the 
student to many books. A well-known member of the Communist Party, Emel^'an 
Yaroslavsky, has writtoii books in Russian, apparently not yet translated, the titles of 
which are given as Party Ethics (1924) and AforaZ^ and the Way of Life (1926). A series of 
articles edited by A. Borisov, with preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky, entitled The Old 
Morals and the. New, published in Russian in 1925. Much information as to ethical ideas 
and the practical conduct of life in the USSR may be picked up from the very informative 
book Red Virtue, by Ella Winter (1933, with bibliography, 320 pp.) ; Women in Soviet 
Russia, by Jessica Smith (New York, 1927), unfortunately out of print ; Woman in Soviet 
Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933, with bibliography, 410 pp.) ; The Soviet Worker, by 
Joseph Freeman (1932) ; New Minds, New Men ?, by Thomas Woody (1931, with biblio- 
graphy) ;*Dic Jugend in Sowjeirussland, by Klaus Mehnert (Berlin, 1932) translated as Youth 
in Soviet Russia (1933, 270 pp.) ; Humanity Uprooted, bf^Maurice Hindus (1929, 369 pp.); 
Marriage and Morals in Soviet Russia, by Anna Louise Strong; and such novels as (Russian) 
The Love of the Worker Bee^hy Alexamdra KoUontai, translated ns Free Love ; Cement, by 
Feodor Gladkov ( 1929, 322 pp. ) ; Without Cherry Blossom, by Panteleimon Romanov ; I Love, 
by A. Avdeyenko (1934, 283 pp.); TheSoil Upturned, by M. Sholokhov, London edition, 1935. 

* This change ha^ involved the loss of any appreciation of personal holiness in the 
sense in which this has been understood by believers in the supernatural. Bolshevist 
teacheig and writers would not include either personal holiness in this sense, or the pursuit 
of it, among the factors or conditions of the good life. Their perpetual campaign of 
education includes no inculcation of the desirability of seeking such a state of mind. Not 
the perfecting of one’s own soul or self, but the service of others, and the advancement of 
the commun^y, constitutes virtue. No one is deemed to be good unless he does what be 
can for his fellow-men. He is not j\idged by his works, for his works may be unsucceraful 
from no fault of his own ; but by the motives and incentives that govern his actions. 
Even if his works ore socially useful and successful, if he is a “ careerist or a self- 
seeker ** he is not a good man. 
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No Absolute Morals 

Another correlative of the loss of the sense ol* sin against God has 
)een, in the Soviet Union, the abandonment of the idea tha^. there is 
inything absolute, fundamental, universal or everlasting, abouj) a scale 
)f values.^ Any judgment of conduct, it is held, is, everywhere and 
nevitably, the out^jorne of life. The contemporagry code that public 
)pinioii supports is necessarily relative to the actual conditions of exist- 
mce in each community during the generation that is passing away. 
The position is, and always must be,** constantly changing. Morality 
Icpends on the state of the world for the time being. The Bolshevist 
tandpoint has been stated in the following terms. “ Everything which 
ve describe as ways of life among mankind, as human relations and 
ionditions, whether they are regulated by law or merely by custom, 
raditions and habits, is summed up to-day in the Russian language by 
he now stereotyped word byt, derived etymologically from the verb 
^yty, to be. The expression is untranslatable in its richly laden brevity, 
jontaining an objective and a subjective aspect which interpenetrate 
md blend dialectically ; it comprises the whole surround ing..worl<^ in 
vhioh man is placed as well as his attitude towards it. ... In a country 
vhere the new economic order is in process of construction with such 
ntcnsive vehemence the milieu is not fixed, not established once for all. 
iiiid so man, together with his attitude of mind, cannot be the finished 
)roduct of his surroundings, but changes with limn every day, at the same 
ime as, and just because, he changes them every day'' ^ 


Ethics emergmg from Life 

Accordingly' it is held that the essentially relativist code of conduct 
hat is developing in the Soviet Union must, in disregard of any previous 
)rescriptions, emerge from the new life.® It is neciessarily based on a 

^ The revulsion against the assumption that morality is necessarily connected with 
upcrnaturalism or a belief in personal immortality, has led, in some quarters, tota repudia- 
ion of the term ethics. “ The \ory conception of communist ethics ”, wrote N. Bukharin 
1 1924, ” is not correct. We luust not talk of ethics as of something which is inspired by 
stichism, but of a certain conduct in order to obtain a certain end. This leads to the 
iccessity to work out certain rules of our conduct ; to have, sG to say, our own command- 
aents ” (included in The Old Morala and the New, a series of articles edited by A. Borisov, 
rith a preface by Emelyan Yaroslavsky (in Russian) 2nd edition, Moscow, 1925, pp. 18-22). 

^ Woman in Soviet Russia, by Fannina Halle (1933), pp. 338-333. 

* This view of ethics has been brilliantly set forth in the works of the eminent Egy ptolo- 
ist, James H. Breasted. Thus in the Forowofd to The Dawn of Conscience (1939), p. xv, 
e observes : 

” The fact that the moral ideas of early men were the product of their own social 
xperionce is one of profoundest moaning for thinking people of to-day. Out of pre- 
istoric savagery, on the basis of his own experience, man arose to visions of character, 
'hat achievement which transformed advancing life, human or animal, on our globe was 
ne from a characterless universe, as far as it is known to us, to a world of inner values 
ranscending matter— a world for the first time aware of such values, for the first time 
onscious of character and striving to attain it.” 
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recognition of the facts of social life under Soviet Communism, resolutely 
abandoning the shamefacedness, the furtiveness and the secrecy 
which the elders are fitill troubled, and which are deemed to be merely 
useless “^hang-overs ” from ecclesiastical superstition and devil-worship. 
Thus, to^take one example, there is in the USSR practically no prudish 
suppression or ignoring of the bodily functions, not excluding those of 
sexual intercourse apd reproduction. Children grow up accustomed to 
human equally with animal nudity ; and whilst they gradually learn that 
certain parts of conduct are suited not for company but for privacy, 
they are never taught that any bodily function has a special quality of 
indecency. 

pause, at this point, to reassure the reader who regards all this 
revolution in morals as something very dreadful. However much the 
Victorian English may be shocked by some of the habits and some of 
the moral judgments of Soviet Communism, it must be realised that the 
inhabitants of the USSR find equally shocking some of the habits and 
moral judgments of the inhabitants of Great Britain and the United 
States. The conduct regarded as virtuous or decent in one ])art of the 
world is, fiLS a matter of fa(;t, regarded as quite the opposite in other parts. 
Moialitv, it has been said, is actually a question of latitude and longitude. 
The making of profit by buying in order to sell at a higher price — “ re- 
grating ” our ancestors called what the soviet citizens brand as ‘‘^specula- 
tion ” — is in the USSR a criminal offence, but, in the United Kingdom, 
if on a large enough scale, often the pathway to a peerage. Tt is hard 
for the Englishman to realise that the corporal punishment of clnldren, 
like flogging for serious offences in the army and mixy, is as abhorrent 
to the soviet citizen as the summary shooting of those who merely acquire 
wealth from the public by false pretences would be to the London banker. 
In the USSR ('ven the parental slapping of disobedient children is not 
only a serious moral delinquency, but actually a criminal offence. The 
unabashed cuddling that takes place, sitting on the seats or lying on the 
grass, in the London parks would be inconccnvable in the Park of Culture 
and Rest at Moscow.^ On the other hand, it is in no way contrary to the 
moral edde of the Soviet Union, any more than it was to that of Tsarist 

^ One of the authors spent ten days in 1932 at Kislovoifsk, which had been the Aix-les- 
Bains of Tsarist Russia, awl wh^rc the royal palaces, luxurious villas and extravagant 
hotels have all been converted into trade-union rest-houses, either for holidaymakers or 
for convalescents. There were present in the June weather some ten or fifteen thousand 
visitors, nearly all ma^^ual-working wage-earners, enjoying the beautiful gardens and the 
various entertainments. The social observer noted that there was no drunkenness, no 
shoutinftor brawling, and no staying up aft#r 1 1 r.M. There was very little spooning, and 
no litter, so that the social observer felt quite embarrassed about throwing away her 
cigarette-ends instead of placing them dutifully in the receptacles provided. Every rest- 
house had its medical staff, and provided the various diets called for by individual diathesis. 
The younger jncii and women indulged in games, athletics and a mild mountaineering. 
There was an excellent opt'ra and ballet, a theatre playing every evening, and a good 
orchestra giving daily concerts. There were no merry-go-rounds, or cockshies, or shooting 
galleries or exhibitions of monstrosities. But there were endless lectures in the rest-houses 
on Marxisfai and questions of techne^ogy which the observer found well attended. 
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Bussia, for adults to bathe together in complete nudity ; although 
bathing costumes are becoming usual in Moscow and Leningrad, dt seems 
no more immoral for those who love each other to bohabit without either 
a religious ceremony or official registration than it is for English or 
American adults to marry without parental consent, or (among Pro^stants) 
to remarry after legal divorce. 

The Soviet Union is specially interesting to the student of com- 
parative ethics in that it is trying an experiment unprecedented iu world 
history. “ No society ”, it has been observed,* “ has heretofore attempted 
to create its morality consciously. The factors that go to make up the 
general feeling of what is and is not ‘ done ’ are, as has been said, subtle, 
and half or wholly unconscious. The soviets are still shaping and stating 
some moral rules. . . . Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, at a Party Conference 
in 1924, asked that it be definitely stated what was permissible behaviour 
for a communist and what not. . . . The Party Conference, after long 
deliberation, agreed that no one code of behaviour for the new man 
could be settled on, but certain general principles could be stated.” ^ 

“ Nor is it by accident or anarchically that these things are changing. 
The new man is planned as the new society is projected. The god ^ of 
communism is not merely to modernise factories, collectivise farms or 
turn out Five-Year Plan figures. The final purpose of communism is to 
create happiness for men, to lay the basis for the living of ‘ the good life ’. 
The Soviet citizen devotes his life to the building of a socialist society 
because he is convinced that such a society will improve everybody’s life. 
‘ We must do all in our power to create a new man with a new psychology,’ 
said Lunacharsky in 1931 at a meeting of the Communist Academy.” * 

What are the principal injunctions to the soviet child and the soviet 
citizen that, in 1935, seem to be shaping themselves into a code of conduct 
in the USSR ? 


The Constant Service of the Community 

First among the moral obligations that communist morality imposes 
on the individual man or woman is that of service to the community in 
which he or she resides. This does not mean that the claim of the indi- 
vidual to “ life, liberty and? the pursuit of happiness ” is denied or ignored. 
What is asserted is that man in society is not wholly, or even principally, 
an individual product ; and that, by the very nature of things, he has no 
thoughts or feelings, no claims or rights which are exclusively and 
entirely the outcome of his own individual intuition or experience. He, 
with all his demands and aspirations, cs the creation of the society^ from 
the family group right up to the republic, into which he is born, and amid 
which he lives. Without some form of social grouping. Homo sapiens 
is non-existent. The individual is thus the group in one of its, manifesta- 
tions. Equally the group life is only one of the directions taken by the 
lives of its individual members. The service which morality requires the 
^ Bed Viritte, by Ella Winter (1933), pp. 18, 15. * Ibid, p. 13. 
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individual to give to the community Is only a particular outcome of the 
iibtinct of self-preservation without which individual life could not 
continue : a form of, the service which he renders to himself in order 
that his own individiality may be developed to the fullest practicable 
extent. ^The prosperity and success of the community as a whole is a 
conditicn precedent to the utmost prosperity and success of the indi- 
viduals of whom the community is composed. Scientifically considered, 
there is not, and caa. never be, any conflict between* the genuine interest 
of the individual in the highest and fullest development of his own nature 
and his own life, and the genuine interest of the community in being 
constituted of the highest and most fully tdevcloped individuals. Morality 
is thus, in a very real sense, part of the nature of the universe, to be not 
invented but discovered. It is, indeed, for man to settle what shall be 
the purpose of life, a question which science cannot answer. But, given 
man^s purpose, it is knowledge of the universe, including knowledge 
about social institutions and human behaviour no less than knowledge 
about mechanics and physics, that will enable him to recognise and adopt 
the processes by which he can carry out his purpose ; and that will 
even lead him to invent instruments and devices, from the steam engine 
up. to the ‘‘ shock brigade ”, from the hydraulic ram up to “ socialist 
competition ”, in order to increase his desired achievements. Thus, to 
the properly instructed soviet communist, scientific ethics is simultaneously 
both social morality and individual morality, because these are funda- 
mentally and inevitably identical. Any breach of the moral code, whether 
by the community or by the individual, is a failure on the part of the one 
or the other accurately to realise the facts ; a failure due either to mere 
ignorance or to a weak and partial intellectual conception which is over- 
borne by an emotional storm out of the depths of the subconscious mind.^ 


The Payment of Debt 

What has not yet been generally recognised or admitted in the 
western world, is that every person starts independent life seriously in 
dd>t to tffie community in which he has been born ; taken care of ; fed 

^ The natural instinct of the Russians for collecti\^m as against individualism is 
noted by Nicholas Berdyaev as a characteristic of the Orthodox Church, in contrast with 
the Protestant and the RMnan T'atilolic. ** It must, however, also be noted that indi- 
vidualism is inherent not only in Protestantism, but in the whole of western Christianity. 
The idea of the salvation of the individual soul, as well as the idea of the predestination 
of a small number to salvation, is a species of celestial, metaphysical individualism. The 
spirit of ' Bobemost \ the idea of the collective character of the ways of salvation, is opposed 
to this sort of individualism. In the Churth we are saved with our brethren, all together. 
We hope for a universal salvation, that is to say, for the transfiguration of the whole 
oosmos. The spirit of ‘ sobernost * is better express^ in 0rthodox3' than it is in Catholicism. 
Orthodoxy is resolutely anti-individualistic, though Catholics do not understand this. 
But this cosmic * sobernost ’ has not found its proper expression in the theology of the 
schools, nor in ascetic literature. It can bo found only in the religious thought of the 
nineteenth century, in Khomiakov, Dostoievsky, Bukharev, Solovyov and Feodorov ” 
{Freedom qf the Spirit, by Nicholas Berdyaev, chap. x. p. 355). 
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and clothed ; educated and trained. Others have worked in* order tlwt 
he might have these advantages. It is therefore the primary duty of 
every individual to use whatever faculties he possesses for the^purpose 
of wealth production in one or other form, includhig any kind of social 
service, at least to the extent of repaying to the community what he or 
she has cost it, and also, wherever faculty permits, providing for the 
progressive improvement of the conditions of its life. The duty of work 
is thus universal and inescapable. Alone among modern thinkers Bernard 
Shaw has perceived the deplorable disease prevalent among the children 
of wealthy persons, who habitually live without rendering service to the 
community in which they have,been born and bred. He puts the point 
forcibly to his readers among the Englisli and American women in the 
following terms : “ Anyone who does less than her share of work, and 
yet takes her full share of the wealth produced by work, is a thief, and 
should be dealt with as any other sort of thief is dealt with In fact, 
it is only by every person contributing to the community’s wealth pro- 
duction tliat the community can give each individual a share in the wealth 
produced. Only in this way can everybody be assured of continuity of 
economic security throughout life, that is to say, of maintenance alike in 
sickness and old age, as well as in the strength of manhood. 

Inseparably bound up with this obligation to take part in the pro- 
duction of commodities or services is the conception that the work must 
be done by each person himself, by hand or by brain. Paramount is the 
injunction to abstain from and to resist “ exploitation ”, meaning any 
employment of others at wages for the purpose of making a i)rofit out 
of their labour. The foreign observer is sometimes tempted to think 
bhat abstention from exploitation is the ethical duty that is, in the 
USSR, most forcibly and frequently impressed on the youthful mind. 

Along with -this paramount individual responsibility is a universal 
iud ubiquitous collective responsibility. Every social institution in the 
USSR, from the selosoviet, the rayon soviet and the oblast soviet, up to 

^ The Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and CapitulisrUy by Bernard Shaw (1928), 
p. 72. The author adds impressively : “ By far the most unjust and mischievous privilege 
claimed by tlie rich [in Great Britain] is the privilege of Ixdng idle with complete legal 
impunity ; yet unfortunately they have established this privih'ge so firmly that wo take 
it as a matter of course, and eyen venerate it as the mark of a real lady or gentleman, 
srithout ever considering that a person who consumes goods or accepts services without 
producing equivalent goods or performing equivaldlit s'ervic<yj in return, inflicts on the 
country precisely the same injury as a thief does ; in fact, that is what theft moans. 
We do not dream of allowing people to murder, kidnap, break into houses, sink, burn and 
iestroy at sea or on land, or claim exemption from military service, merely because they 
lavo inherited a landed estate or a thousand a year from some industrious ancestor; 
^et we tolerate idling, which docs more harm in one year than all the legally punishable 
Times in the world in ten. ... To live like a drone on the labour and service of others is 
;0 be a lady or a gentleman ; to enrich the country by labour and service is to be base, 
owly, vulgar, contemptible, fed and clothed on the assumption that anything is good 
mongh for hewers of tirood and drawers of water. This is nothing else than an attempt to 
/um the order of nature upside down, and to take ‘ Evil : ho thou my good ' as the national 
notto. If we persist in it, it must finally bring upon us another of those wrecks of civilisa- 
iioQ in which all the groat empires in the past have crashed {ibid, pp. 68-69). 
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tljp congress and sovnarkom of each constituent or autonomous republic 
— equalhr every consumers’ cooperative society and every industrial artel 
or kolknos — is held collectively responsible for the fulfilment of all its 
functions, and even lor the success of all its enterprises. In contrast 
with the ^British or American system of minutely defining the powers of 
every “tjollcctive ”, whether local governing body or business corpora- 
tion, and then scarcely troubling to enforce the fulfilment of the functions 
entrusted to it, the sbviet system is based, as we have shown, ^ on a wide 
omnicompetencc of every social institution, so far as its activities apply 
only to its members, or to the inhabitants of the area to which its powers 
extend. It is practically unrestricted b) such a doctrine as Ultra Vires 
by which in England every corporate body is disabled from going a 
hair’s-breadth outside the minutely specified list of powers conferred 
upon it. It is left freci to do whatever it thinks best for the persons 
concerned. So long as its operations do not conflict w'ith those of any 
superior authority, and arc not actually in contravention of any decision 
of a higher council — so long also as these operations appear to be successful 
in their working — the humblest or remotest social institution will not be 
interfered with. But if these operations are not, in fact, successful, or 
give serious complaints, they will be peremptorily vetoed and 

cancelled, and the erring institution will be reprimanded, and, in the 
worst cases of recalcitrance or failure, summarily superseded. 


The Maximising of Health 

Perhaps the most extensive field of duty in communist ethics — a field 
in which the community has actively to cooperate with the individual, 
but in which the individual must incessantly look after himself — is that 
of the creation and the maximising of positive health of body and mind. 
We have alnjady noticed the manner in which 'this conception of duty 
has influenced the development of the public health service.^ We see 
it now, in communist ethics, in its aspect of individual obligation, along 
with the necessity of positive instruction as to how that obligation can 
be fulfilhxl. No one wishes t^ be ill or decrepit ; but the human being 
is not born with the knowledge of how to avoid becoming ill and pre- 
maturely enfeebled. It is amazing that, notwithstanding the immense 
waste and loss caused* by 'unnecessary sickness and premature senility, 
no community has yet whole-heartedly seen to it that every one of its 
citizens is taught how' to acquire and maintain positive health. In the 
Soviet Union the public authorities for education and health seem to 
attemj^'t, and even to accomplish'* more in this way than any other 
government. Yet, in the vast population of the USSR, the majority 
of individuals are still far from knowing how to keep their health, and 

1 See Chapter II. in Part I., “ Man as a Citizen ” ; and the powers of the village soviet 
in the appendix to Part 1. pp. 358-362. 

* Chapter X. in Part II., “ The ftemaking of Man 

2 F 
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are consequently unable to fulfil their social obligations in this respeot* 
Not every thinlmg citizen realises that only by everyone takingjbhought 
and choosing wisely can health be maintained. Apart from the avoid- 
ance of pathogenic microbes, which is largely a matter for the local 
authority to deal with, the range of individual duty is large. Personal 
cleanliness, daily shower-bath or immersion, intolerance of paralites and 
of filth of every kind, regularity of all the bodily functions, adequate 
physical exercise, fr^e ventilation of the dwelling by night as well as by 
day, definite restriction of eating to something less than the demands of 
appetite, all become something more than “ self-regarding ” lines of 
conduct, and assume the dignity of social obligations. It is in a similar 
light that is seen the necessity of prudent self-restraint in every form of 
enjoyment. From this is evolved a common judgment as to drinking, 
smoking, gambling and sexual intercourse. We seem to see the code of 
conduct in these matters developing on the line of requiring from both 
sexes the perpetual maintenance of perfect health of mind and body. 
The code does not demand total abstinence. But it regards yielding to 
temptation as a weakness to be deplored, and, because one lapse leads 
to others, and eventually to injurious habits, to be definitely blamed. 
Excess is plainly misconduct, because science shows it to be inimical to 
health. Moreover, much that cannot be actually condemned is to be 
deprecated as being in bad taste, and unworthy of a Party member. 

The student will notice that the communist policy is the very reverse 
of ascetic. What moved Karl Marx to a lifetime of political conspiracy 
and economic study in grinding poverty — what steeled the will to revolu- 
tion of Lenin and his companions — was the misery and incompleteness 
of life that contemporary economic conditions everywhere inflicted on 
the mass of the people. The very object of the Bolsheviks in overturning 
the Provisional Government in October 1917 was to transform the social 
order of the USSR in such a way as to secure for the whole of the people, 
the conditions of a good life. And these conditions of the good life 
meant nothing more recondite than such amenities as were enjoyed by 
the professional classes of London or Paris. The most influential of the 
friends and supporters whom Lenin had gathered around him during 
his years of exile, out of,; whom the Sovnarkom of People’s Commissars 
and the other administrative organs vrere formed in 1917-1918, were, 
with few exceptions, not manual workers themselves, though often of 
proletarian origin ; but men of considerable education, who had been 
trained as lawyers, doctors, professors, scientists and writers of books ; 
men who were personally acquainted^with the conditions of a cultivated 
existence among the professional classes in the cities of France and 
England, Switzerland and Austria. They had no desire to endow the 
whole Russian people with the senseless luxury of the tsarist aristocracy 
or the American millionaires. But, on the other hand, they had no 
S 3 moLpathy with the asceticism of St. Francis d’Assisi. The communists 
of the Soviet Union have not the faintest j^espect for the narrow lives of 
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||jvation and confinement in which the more saintly of the monks of the 
Orthodix Church, like those of 'western Christianity, sought salvation. 
The stories of the sakits now excite nothing but disgust, coupled with a 
disapprc^val that is not averted by the knowledge that these misguided 
persons«were genuinely seeking personal holiness. 


Sexual Intercourse 

When in the western countries we talk about a moral or an immoral 
man, still more about a moral or an immoral woman, it is understood 
to refer to their sexual relations rather than to any other form of morality 
or immorality. This concentration on sex is unknown in the USSR. 
In the first decade of Bolshevist administration there was a general 
understanding that sexual intercourse was a personal matter, taking 
place by mutual consent between men and women of the same or of 
different races, colours or religions, for which no religious or other cere- 
mony was required, whilst even official registration of the union was 
entirely optional. But sexual intercourse, and cohabitation, might entail 
social ccMisequences involving special obligations (such as due provision 
for offspring, and for maintenance of a discarded spouse incapable of 
self-support) which the law should enforce. On the same principle of 
freedom in personal relations, divorce, at the option of either ]^rty, was 
as optional as a registered marriage ; but both parties, according to their 
several means, were required to fulfil the above-mentioned financial 
obligations. 

In the second decade we notice a gradual change of attitude. Lenin 
had never sympathised vrith the licentiousness that had marked the 
first years after the Revolution. Highly characteristic was his repugnance 
to the view put forward in the early (lays of iljiC Revolution that sexual 
intercourse was as natural as eating, and no more to be criticised than 
the drinking of a glass of water when thirsty. Lenin said to Clara Zetkin 
in 1921 : ^ ‘ 1 think this glass of water theory is completely unmarxist, 

and, moreover, anti-social. In sexual life there is not only simple nature 
to be considered, but also cultural charact-eqstics, whether they are of 
a high or low order. In his Origin of the Ffimily Engels showed how 
significant is the dewelopmeift and refinement of the general sex urge 
into individual sex love. The relations of the sexes to each other are not 
simply an expression of the play of forces between the economics of 
society and a physical need, isolated in thought, by study, from the 
physiological aspect. It is ratioifalism, and not Marxism, to want to 
trace changes in these relations directly, and dissociated from their 
connections with ideology as a whole, to the economic foundations of 
society. Of course, thirst must be satisfied. But will the normal man 
in normal circumstances lie dovrn in the gutter and drink out of a puddle, 

1 RemHiiscences of Unin, by Gara Zetkin (1929). pp. 49-61 ; lar^ly given in another 
translation in Woman in Soviet RvAbia, by Fannina Halle (1933). pp. 113-114. 
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5r out of a glass with a rim greasy from many lips 1 But the social aspecft 
s most important of all. Drinking water is of course an individual affair, 
[n love two lives arc concerned, and a third, a new Efe, arises. It is that 
which, gives it its social interest which gives rise to a duty towards the 
community. 

“ ‘ As a communist I have not the least sympathy for the glass of 
vater theory, although it bears the fine title “ satisfaction of love In 
my case, this liberation of love is neither new, nor communist. You 
vill remember that, about the middle of the last century, it was preached 
IS the “ emancipation of the hea^t ” in r6mantic literature. In bourgeois 
Dractice it became the emancipation of the flesh. At that time the 
preaching was more talented than it is to-day, and as for the practice, I 
cannot judge. I don’t mean to preach asceticism by my criticism. Not 
n the least. Communism will not bring asceticism, but joy of life, 
30wer of life, and a satisfied love of life will help to do that. In my 
)pinion the present widespread hypertrophy in sexual matters does not 
pvc joy and force to life, but takes it away. In the age of revolution 
hat is bad, very bad. 

“ ‘ Young people, particularly, need the joy and force of life ;■ hefiltjiy 
port, swimming, racing, walking, bodily exercises of every kind, and 
nany-sided intellectual interests, learning, studying, inejuiry, as far as 
*) 0 ssible in common. That will give young people more than eternal 
heories and discussions about sexual problems and the so-called “ living 
;0 the full ”. Healthy bodies, healthy minds ! Neither monk nor Don 
Tuan, nor the intermediate attitude of the German philistines. You know 
r^oung Comrade X ? A splendid boy, and highly talented, and yet 1 
ear that nothing good will come out of him. He reels and staggers from 
me love affair' to the next. That won’t do for the political struggle, 
or the revolution. And I wouldn’t bet on the reliability, the endurance 
n struggle, of these women who confuse their personal romances with 
)olitics. Nor on the men who run after every petticoat and get entrapped 
)y every young woman. No, no ! that does not square with the revolu- 
ion.’ 

“ Lenin sprang up, bajiged his hand on the table, and paced the 
00 m for a while. • 

“ ‘ The revolution demands concentration,* inen^ase of forces. From 
he masses, from individuals. It cannot tolerate orgiastic conditions, 
uch as are normal for the decadent heroes and heroines of D’Annunzio, 
dissoluteness in sexual life is bourgeois, is a phenomenon of decay. The 
)roletaTiat is a rising class. It doesrf't need intoxication as a narcotic 
►r a stimulus. Intoxication as little by sexual exaggeration as by alcohol, 
t must not and shall not forget ; forget the shame, the filth, the savagery 
f capitalism. It receives the strongest urge to fight from a class situa- 
ion, from the communist ideal. It needs clarity, clarity and again clarity. 
Ind so I repeat, no weakening, no waste, no destruction of forces. Self- 
lontrol, self-discipline, not slavery, iiot^evto in love. But forgive me, 
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Clara, I have wandered far from the starting point of our conversation. 
Why didn’t you call me to order ? My tongue has run away with me. 

I am deeply conccrncJd about the future of our youth. It is a part of the 
revoluti 9 n. And if harmful tendencies are appearing, creeping over from 
bourgeois society into the world of revolution — as the roots of many 
weeds, spread — it is better to combat them early. Such questions are 
part of the woman question.’ ” » 

Lenin’s view as to the social obligations involved in sexual inter- 
course gradually became authoritative so far as the Communist Party 
was concerned. “Is marriage* a private relation between two-legged 
animals that interests only themselves, and in which society has no right 
to meddle ? ” wrote Ryazanov. “ We should teach young communists 
that marriage is not a personal act, but an act of deep social significance.” 
“ Marriage has two sides, the intimate side and the social,” said Soltz, 
“ and we must never forget the social side. We are against a profligate 
or disorderly life because it affects the children. We wouldn’t mix in a 
man’s affairs if lie changed his wife every third day, if his children and 
his work did not suffer from that. When we talk of love we have always 
to, remember that sex relations imply not only a physiological relation- 
ship.” ^ 

Public ojiinion among the Comsomols, as well as among Pajty mem- 
bers, increasingly emphasised the importance of stability of marital 
relationships. Down to tlie present day (1935), however, there has been 
no change in the law' of 1920 making divorce at least as easy as legally 
registered marriage, and treating unregistered unions as in every way 
equivalent to marriages. But at least in the Communist Party and 
among the Comsomols, sexual promiscuity, like all forms of self-indulgence, 
has come to be definitely thought contrary to communist ethics, on the 
grounds enumerated by Lenin ; it is a frequent cause of disease ; it 
impairs the productivity of labour ; it is disturbing to accurate judgment 
and inimical to intellectual acquisition and scientific discovery, besides 
frequently involving cruelty to individual sufferers. Stability and mutual 
loyalty have beconu* stcadih’ more generally enforced not only by public 
opinion*but also, so far as Party members and (iomsomoLs were concerned, 
by the ordinary Party sanctions. Disloyalty*iii marital relations, and 
even exceptional instsdbility have become definite offences against com- 
munist ethics, leading not only to reprimands but also, in bad cases, 
to expulsion. 

Similar pn^ssure of public opinion has been appearing in the trade 
unionsi of which some thrce-fourthS of the members are outside the ranks 
of Party and Comsomol membership. A conference convened in 1935 
by Trudy the organ of the All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU)f was addressed, among others, by Soltz, as Assistant of the 
Procurator of the USSR. He urged that the trade unions should take 
more interest in the private lives of their members and their relations 
‘ Rtd £lla Winter (1933), p. 124. 
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¥ith their families. The editor of Tmd pointed out that the trade uniofis 
should judge the value of their members not only, by the work •they do 
3ut also by their behaviour in their homes and their attitude towards 
3heir wives and children. » 

This growing puritanism in the marriage relation was reinforced, in 
ihe same year (1935), by the discovery that the provisions requiring one 
)r other of the divorced parents to make payments <for the maintenance 
)f the children of the union, were being evaded or disregarded in many 
housands of cases. According to a joint statement recently published 
)y Soltz and the People’s Commissar of Justice, N. V. Krylenko, in the 
ast three years the courts of the RSFSR alone dealt with 500,000 cases 
irising out of such awards. The number during 1933 was 142,000, and 
luring 1934 it had risen to about 200,000. Despite this absorption of 
jhe minor judiciary with such cases, it is admitted that many hundreds 
)f thousands of children are not receiving the support from their fathers 
o which they are legally entitled, and even after the courts have dealt 
dth the cases the parents find means of evading payment. 

According to Krylenko, the causes of this situation are the inade- 
[uacy of the penalties for failures to pay awards, the ease with which 
)arents can evade payment simply by changing their place of residence, 
md the /iomplicated methods used to collect the payments. It is sug- 
;ested that the penalty for failure to pay children’s allowances should be 
ncreased from six months* forced labour or a fine of 300 roubles to not 
ess than one year’s imprisonment. 

Concurrently, the legal division of the Mother and Child Institute 
)f the Soviet Commissariat of Public Health has just published the report 
rf a survey of the marital relations existing in 2000 families of Moscow 
ndustrial workers, numbering 7000 fersons.^ This report concludes with 
mportant proposals for new regulations for the granting of divorces. It 
ecommends the abolition of simple notice of divorce through the Post 
)ffice. It suggests that the party who is not the applicant for divorcci 
hould be summoned to the divorce bureau, the “ Zags ” (Bureau for 
he Registration of Acts of Social Significance), which should/mquire 
whether his or her rights would be violated by the granting of a divorce, 
ind whether, in the case* of a wife, she is pregnant or unable to work, 
ind should also examine the position oPthtf offspring of the marriage 
Q case a divorce is granted. The proposed regulations also provide that 
persons contracting a marriage must report their fonper marriages and 
he number of living children they have. The report demands stricter 

^ Report of the Legal Division of the Motfter and Child Institute of the Comftiissariat 
f Health for the RSFSR (in Russian), July 1935. See summary in Mancheater Guardian, 
kUgust 30, 1935 ; and for the whole change of opinion, Louis Fischer's article in The. 
JaUon (New York), August 21, 1935. IncidentaUy the investigation revealed that Russians 
re now marrying at a later age than they did before the Revolution. In 30*7 per cent of 
11 marriages contracted before the Revolution the women were under seventeen years of 
ge and 78 per cent under twenty, but only 66*9 per cent of those women interviewed who 
rere married alter the Revolution were under twentv at the time of their marriage. This 
hange has an important bearing on the birth-n^te. * 
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athninistration of the laws providing penalties for concealing various 
circumfiTlances, such as the existence of diseases which would make the 
marriage illegal, and fcr maliciously contracting premeditated short-term 
marriag(^. Finally, the report recommends that the youth in the ad- 
vanced schools should be given a course outlining the laws dealing with 
family life and marital relations. 

It is understood fthat new legislation and more stringent regulations 
are pending, both on divorce and on the enforcement of alimony. Drafts 
have already been submitted to the trade-union organisations in all the 
principal industrial centres ; arfd discussions arc (1935) already taking 
place in the soviet newspapers,* in the radio broadcasts, and at clubs and 
trade* union meetings about the proposals under consideration. We can 
form no opinion as to when the new legislation will be passed. 


Prostitution 

The attitude towards prostitution is characteristic. “ The prosti- 
tute ”, it has been said, “ is not acknowledged as punishable, unless she 
be^ilty*of spreading disease ; but those who promote prostitution are. 
As a social phenomenon prostitution is regarded as springing primarily 
from economic causes and not from innate perversity or depravity of 
the female sex. To decrease or eliminate the necessity for it, it is urged 
that special care be taken about dismissing women from employment ; 
[that] agricultural and industrial artels be formed to give women em- 
ployment ; [that] the qualifications of women for labour be increased 
by creating sufficient vacancies for them in professional technical schools ; 
[that] dormitories be organised for the unemployed and houses opened 
for accommodation of women temporarily in the cities ; and that agita- 
tion be carried on in schools, clubs and all org**^ isations of youth, setting 
forth the character of prostitution, its dangers and incompatibility with 
the life of a workers’ republic. These preventive measures are supple- 
mented by efforts to combat prostitution already existing which is 
considered as an inheritance from bourgeois society. These efforts fall 
under the head of (1) inspection of all places where prostitution may be 
carried on ; (2) struggle against those who promote dens of debauch ; 
and (3) free treatmeitt for venereal diseases in dispensaries. Special 
detailed instructions are issued t-o the militia concerning the necessary 
steps and precautions in investigating prostitution.” * 

In another direction the jurists at work on the preparjition of the 
criminil code were puzzled to know what to do about what is condemned 
as a crime by the laws of every civilised country. On what ground were 
they to make the mating of near kin (incest) a criminal offence ? It is 
said that & number of physiologists and medical practitioners were 
privately consulted ; and that they reported that, whilst incest might be 

• * Notably in Pravda during June and July 1935. 

New Minds, New Men K by O^iomas Woody (New York, 1932), p. 375. 
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repugnant, there was neither historical nor contemporary evidence {6 
prove that it was injurious to the offspring or to the public health, ^iccord- 
ingly, although the marriage offices are directed ^to refuse to register 
marriages between persons connected directly by descent, including 
brothers and sisters, incest is not a criminal offence. Homosexuality was 
similarly long omitted from the criminal code of the USSR.^ 

What is “ Not Done ” 

A significant feature of compiunist dthics is that its prohibitions are 
practically never independent, but relate essentially to failures to comply 
with its positive injunctions. Alcoholic drinking is blamed, and still 
more, habitual drunkenness or drug addiction, because it is a broach of 
the rule requiring the maintenance of perfect health. It is held to impair 
judgment and lessen efficiency, even where it does not seem immediately 
to lead to ill-health. Even in strict moderation the drinking of vodka 
is held to be wasteful and detrimental to the wealth of the community. 
Total abstinence from alcoholic drink, and even from smoking, is strongly 
recommended, and seems to be increasingly common among the Cqm- 
somols. As we have already pointed out, “ spooning ” in public is “ not 
done ” in the USSR. Many other things, such as the scattering of litter 
on the ground, whether paper or cigarette-ends, are tabooed. 

Communist morality is avowedly distinct from the law of the land. 
An authoritative definition emphasises this point. Ethics, writes A. A. 
Soltz, “ is a sum of traditions and customs accepted in a given society, 
the fulment of which is obligatory without any jrrosecufion at lan^ or any 
punitive sanction 

Nevertheless, it seems that the kij unctions and prohibitions of com- 
munist ethics are, when a case is brought before the reoj)le\s Court, to a 
considerable but variable extent enforced by soviet law. There is, in 
fact, in the USSR, no hard and fast line between actions which are simply 
“ not done ”, and are discouraged by public opinion, and those which, if 
brought into court, may be punished by judicial sentence. The Comradely 
Courts of the factories aiy;! offices and apartment houses, like the Com- 
somol groups, have no l^al jurisdiction, although their reprimands are 
often accompanied by fines which are invariably paid. On the other 
hand, the People’s Courts, which are statutory tribunals of first instance, 
deal with offenders without any nice regard to the words of the criminal 
code ; and their decisions and sentences habitually take account, to a 
considerable extent, at any rate in the severity of the penalties inflicted,. 

^ In March 1934, without any public discussion, the presidium of the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) suddenly issued a decree requising all the republics of the USSR to 
add to their criminal codes an article making homosexuality Ixstween adult men punishable 
by three to five years* imprisonment ; and if done with minors or dependants or accom- 
panied by force, by imprisonment from five to eight years. It is understood that this 
drastic action followed on the discovery of centres of demoralisation of boys, due to the 
influence of certain foreigners who were summarily qjxpclled from soviet territory. 

* Bed Virtue, by Ella V/inter, pp. 19-30. 
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A CQUISITIVENESS 

Oi^the public opinion as to what is or is not “ done . 

On the other hand, many actions regarded as crimes in other countries 
are, in the USSR, left^only to moral reprobation. The soviet authorities 
have, in fact, been slow to bring to bear upon moral issues the method 
of statutory prohibition of actions deemed to be wrong. The war-time 
prohibition of the supply of vodka was quickly repealed w'hen the bad 
effects of such a law in positively increasing the consumption of dangerous 
home-made substitutes became manifest. “ We d6 not try ”, said a 
leading moralist, ‘‘ to legislate our people into good behaviour ; we do 
not try to pass one moral law fo]^ all our people. . . . To a large extent 
our morals must grow out of the way of life.” ^ Much is deliberately left 
to public opinion. “ The fundamental human urges of vanity, pride, 
ambition, the desire for approbation — the wish to stand well with one’s 
fellows — these are ”, it has been said, “ as strong in the Soviet Union as 
in our own world. Young Russians want as much as anyone else to do 
the ‘ (lone ’ thing ; what i*s done and what is thought are stronger in- 
centives to b(^haviour even than with us.” ^ Thus an attempt to commit 
suicide is not a criminal offc^nce in the USSR, but is nevertheless contrary 
to morals^. “ Tliough not a crime, it is necessary to condemn suicide ”, 
wriVs Y'aroslavsky. “ Only tired and weak people seek this way out. 
True, no g(‘neral opinion will fit everyone’s case ; each case must be 
analysed individually ; but we cannot consider suicide a way •iit. We 
cannot acquit the man who takes his own life. ... We must register a 
stern disappK^val of suicide ; then fewer people will take that way out ; 
we should be attentive to the needs of people who find themselves in 
dillicult situations, of course ; but we must not acquit the weak, nor praise 
th(‘m for their wrong step, a step which is harmful to communism.” ® 


Personal Acq u is it i venes ^ 

There is, in the USSli, a widespread and persistent discouragement 
of the personal acquisitiveness in which the Protestant bourgeoisie of 
the Western world saw a social virtue. The communists, on the contrary, 
are inclftied to see in it the root of nearly all social evil. What is “ not 
done ” under Soviet Communism is the seekiiijf of personal riches. The 
individual ownership of prppo^ty is not forbidden by law, though many 
forms of wealth and what would otherwise be opportunities for acquisi- 
tion are monopolised by the Government, just as in Great Britain all 
individual ownersliip is barred in such important enterprises as the 
internal t-clegraph. telephone and jadio system ; the whole business of 
postal communication ; and the coinage of money. In the LSfeR both 
incomes and inheritance in excjjss of a small maximum are heavily taxed 
at progressive rates, as indeed they now are to a lesser extent in nearly 

» Emelyan Yaroslavsky, a popular writer on ethics and member of the Central Control 
Commission, said this to Ella Winter. See her Red. 1 irtne (1933). p. 25. 

• 19. ' P- 37. 
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all countries. The most marked difference in this connection betw(^n 
the USSR and the capitalist world is that the growth of wealth i||L private 
hands is regarded, both officially and by public ^pinion, not as a good 
thing in itself, but as always a source of danger to the community, and 
one which may, in particular cases, become a positive evil. * 

The only definite limit on personal income is that which the members 
(and candidates for membership) of the Communist Party voluntarily 
impose upon themselves. This was first adopted by the Paris Commune 
of 1871, which laid it down that none of the administrators or officials 
should receive a salary higher than that which could be earned by a 
zealous and highly skilled manifal worker. Marx immediately applauded 
this regulation, which Lenin repeatedly insisted on, as obviating the 
danger of the Government of the state falling into the hands of a class 
pecuniarily distinguished from the proletariat to be governed. It has 
been consistently adhered to in the USSR for all the members of the 
Party, though the maximum has been successively raised with the rise 
in prices and wages. To this day the rulers of the USSR receive only the 
equivalent of the earnings of the most highly skilled and zealous crafts- 
man. They live in flats of three or four rooms, usually with no more 
than a single “ domestic worker ’* and with the wife, even of a high 
official, often going out to earn wages in one of the Government factories 
or officesr, or as a journalist on the staff of one of the newspapers. 

There is, indeed, little that an individual can, safely and comfortably, 
do in the way of personal consumption with any considerable income in 
the USSR.^ Anything like ostentatious expenditure or luxurious living 
leads to comment and blame, and presently to suspicion of counter- 
revolutionary sentiments or activity. In a member of the Party it 
presently leads to reprimand or renjoval to some other locality, and, if 
persisted in, tor expulsion from the Party. It is, indeed, not easy to find 
safe ways of spending any large income. The successful writer or actor 
cannot, in the crowded cities, buy for money more than the allotted floor 
space in the way of dwelling. He cannot go far in collecting a library, 
or the pictures he admires, because he cannot get enough rooms in which 
to place them. He has hitherto found it difficult to luxuriate in deficit 
commodities ” even wheq^he has been willing to pay exorbitant prices ; 
although this may have procured him a little^of them. He may pick up 
discarded jewellery for his wife, but she will not find it comfortable to 
display more than one piece at a time, and she will have nowhere to 
keep it safely. What one can do with a large income is to travel ex- 
tensively within the wide bounds oi^the USSR, with such contort as 
can be got ; to go to unlimited theatres and concerts ; to improve the 
education of one’s children by engaging private tutors ; to devote one- 
self to scientific .research or the writing of books ; to indulge within the 
limits of discretion, in the joys of drinking and gambling ; to get special 

1 This is the theme of an amusing novel, translated into English as The lAUU Oolden 
Calf, by Ilya Ilf and Eugene Petlov (1932, 384 pp.).g 
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XMdical attendance and nursing for any members of one’s family who 
are ill to have one’s own automobile, and one’s own chauffeur, and, 
if desired, even morejbhan one. But nobody will find it comfortable to 
abandon his vocation in order to lead a life of leisure. Unless his health 
had failel^, or old age had come, such a course of conduct would presently 
get him into trouble in one way or another ; and the end might come, 
one night, in a peremptory summons to the headquarters of the Com- 
missariat of Internal Affairs, where a severe examfiiation in one of its 
departments, very much like the GPU, would bring to light the fact 
that he was infringing a fundamental principle of the soviet regime, 
that “ if a man do not work neither shaU he eat ” — in short, that he was 
guilty of conduct so immoral as to be counter-revolutionary ! 

The attitude towards saving and investing by the individual is some- 
what confused. For waste of any kind there is universal condemnation, 
which in the case of ostentatious living — what Veblen called “ con- 
spicuous waste ” — excites general contempt. But pecuniary saving by 
the individual has ceased to be a recognised virtue. The child is not 
taught to save. Pioneers and Comsomols seldom think of saving as a 
personal , duty. The wage-earner realises that he will be adequately 
providpd for in sickness and infirmity, in unemployment and old age. 
His children will at all times have the essential of health. His widow 
will not be allowed to starve. His own burial or that of a i:ftember of 
his family will be no burden on the survivors. Why should he save ? 
The social object of individual saving in capitalist countries — the in- 
crease of the nation’s capital — is, in the USSR, secured by Government 
action to a far greater extent than it is achieved in other countries by 
personal savings.^ 

On the other hand, the Govemipent Savings Bank offers a high rate 
of interest on deposits both small and great ; and may also occasionally 
oblige the depositor by transferring without cii.age any sum on his order 
to the account of any other person in the USSR, thus establishing in 
principle a system of drawing by cheque on a current account, which 
the British Government Post Office Savings Bank refuses to allow. 
Moreo^r, the State Bank (Gosbank) sells for cash attractive “ obliga- 
tions ” of the Soviet Government, yielding ^ther rouble dividends or 

^ In Great Britain, among me wage-earners, and to some extent also among the lower 
middle class, the motives for saving are mainly twofold. Such persons hardly ever save 
for the purpose of ii^creasing the capital available for additional industrial enterpriser 
Partly they save foi* security of maintenance of themselves and their families in future 
vicissitpdea, notably sickness and unemrfoyment, burial and ohl age, and unforeseen 
contingencies. This incentive is superseilw in the USSR by the universal provision under 
social insurance of all wage or salary earners ; and by the cooperative provision for non- 
working members in the collec^tive ffrms and fisheries. The other motive for saving in 
Great Britain is the desire to accumulate, out of exiguo\is weekly incomes, sums sufficient 
to purchase articles of clothing, boots, furniture, bicycles or wireless seta on which they 
have set their hearts, or for annual holidays. This motive for saving is apparently nearly 
as effective in the USSR os in Great Britain, especially now tliat payment by instalments 
has spreaefso widely in the latter country. 
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lottery prizes, or (if purchased in valuta), a solid 7 per cent interest 
remitted quarterly to any part of the world, and redeemable on^emand 
in gold roubles or their current equivalent in vahjila^oi any other country. 
This may seem to encourage saving, and even the creation of an income 
independent of work. But the amount so invested by any individual in 
the USSR is not large, and such an investor finds his total income lessened 
by an income-tax on his earnings with the steepest of progressions, whilst 
his capital accumulations are, in due course, equally cut down by the 
steepest of progressive death duties. The whole arrangement seems to 
be regarded as a temporary convenience to the Soviet Government in 
attracting a certain amount of bapital in valuta from abroad, for which 
purpose newspaper advertisements are now (1935) used in Great Britain, 
the United States and France. It also enables the Government, by 
attracting paper roubles from the investor in the USSR, to reduce to 
that extent the issue of additional paper money that would otherwise 
be required to increase the working capital of each office or trust. To 
take a share in each successive internal loan is, in fact, regarded as the 
patriotic duty of all recipients of wages or salary, often collectively 
determined by vote of each local unit of the trade union, which calls 
upon its members to contribute a month's income, as a way of ensuring 
the fulfilment of the current Five-Year Plan. This is universally re- 
garded as a sacrifice of additional personal consumption, in the nature 
of a tax on the wage or salary, would be justifi(»d only 

by exceptional family circumstan i this the case that those 

who invest a month’s earnings in ns, on whicdi no interest 

is usually paid, but only lottery Irawn bonds, frequently 

omit to claim their prizes ! 

The Duty of the Party Member 

It remains to be stated that the members of the Communist Party 
(including the so-called candidates who are treated as probationary 
members, with the one disability that they are not allowed to vote in 
Party meetings) are held to a higher standard of personal conduct than 
the ordinary citizen. Th^" have voluntarily pledged themselves to two 
of the three characteristic obligations of the religious orders of Christianity, 
namely to poverty, to the extent of never acceptilig for themselves any 
larger salary or wages than the common maximum laid down by the 
Party rule ; and to obedience to the corporate decisions and commands 
of the Party authorities. Any breach of duty in these matters may be 
visited by reprimand and demotion ; and may ultimately lead to ex- 
pulsion from the Party. ^ But there is no enforcement of these Party 
obligations by the soviet courts of law. * 

^ It may be explained that, contrary to an improssion common abro^. the Party 
member who is dismissed from office, or even expelled from the I’art-y, is not left to starve. 
Since 1930, at any rate, he finds no serious difficulty in getting taken on again, though 
probably in a less responsible capacity, in one or otier of the public enterprises always 
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Apart from these two obligations to the Party, members have no 
moral dtities other than those of non-Party persons. Unlike the monastic 
orders of Christendom or Buddhism, the Communist Party prescribes to 
its members no exceptional mode of life, and no such special duties as 
continuous prayer, or praise, or meditation. But in their life as citizens. 
Party members are expected to reach and to maintain a higher standard 
• of behaviour than th^ non-Party mass. If a man or jvoman is summoned 
before the People’s Court or other legal tribunal, the first question asked 
is whether he or she is a Party member. Upon conviction for any offence 
against the law the Party member will be condemned to a more severe 
penalty than a non-Party man. If the conduct of a Party member 
becomes a matter of public scandal, wdiether about drinking habits, or 
profligacy in sexual relatioiLS, or merely lavish expenditure on personal 
amusement, he will be reprimanded and warned, and eventually expelled 
from the Party which h(i is coiLsidered to have disgraced.^ 


To Each according to h is Needs 

,At this point we recall the answer given to us by the distinguished 
coiiiinuuist leader of thought, already referred to at the opening of this 
section, wh( II we asked what was the criterion of good and evil, to the 
effect that whatever contributed to the building up of the classless society 
was good, and whatever impeded it was bad. It is, indeed, a fundamental 
principle of communist ethics that every individual should actively strive 
to bring about a condition of social equality. He must insist on the 
complete abolition of privilege, whether for the benefit of a particu- 
lar sex, or class, or grade, or rank, or even of a particular race. It is a 


80 L‘king additional employeoa. Aa for the prominent raemhr’^ of the Party removed from 
high oftia*, or ovfii exixilled from the Party, we aeo them nabitually given other posts, 
often of dignity and importance, and even of equal salary, though of less political influence, 
and usually away from Moscow or Ix'uingrad. Thus Toiasky, after being ousted from 
leadership of the trade unions, ^^as appointed head of Ogiz (the State Publishing House 
of the KSPSK) ; Ryanazov, after disiuis.sal from the Marx-Engels Institute, became 
director ^f the Museum at Saratov ; Rakovsky, who had supported Trotsky, was made 
he^id of a provincial university, and, after his dignifled jeccantation and submission, was 
appointerl Assistant People’s Commissar of Health of the lASFSH and sent as chief Govern- 
ment representative to internatynal^ conferences (Red Cross, etc.) ; whilst Zinoviev and 
Kamenev wen? reixjatedlyVeadmit ted to the Party and found new salaried posts after 
their successive expulsions. In 1935 Enukidze, who had l>een st'cretary to the CJentral 
Executive Coiniiiitt-ee (TSIK) for over a decade, was removed from that important office 
for habitual negligedte, and immediately transferred to the presidency of the Trans- 
caucasian Federation. When further investigation brought to light unsuspected depths 
of the ^ossest negligence, he w'as expelled ffom the Party and dismissed from his new office 
with public disgrace. But he was promptly mode assistant to the Government super- 
intendent of Kislovodsk (see p. 841), a not unpleasant position. 

^ N. Bukharin wrote in 1924 : “ These are the commandments : not to smoke ; not 
to drink ; to follow certain rules as to sexual relations ; to develop in everylKKiy a sense 
of class consciousness and class ambition ; to promote communist education ; to create 
communist specialists, sportsmen, social w'orkers, etc.” (included in Th^ Old Morals and 
the New, cfjLitod by A. Borisov, with pn»face by Emelyan Yaroslavsky, 2nd edition, 
Moscow, 1926, pp, 18-27). • 
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positive duty of every individual to seek the good life for all, without dlli- 
qualification of any. 

There is no hesitation or dubiety about thetmeans by which this 
social equality in the good life can be attained. The first requirement 
is a great increase in the production of wealth, with a view to a^naximal 
distribution of its benefits among the whole of the people. The com- 
munism taught by, Marx and Engels convinced /.he Bolsheviks, and 
(as we think) has now convinced the bulk of the population of the USSR, 
that only by the complete liquidation of the landlord and capitalist, with 
their constant exploitation of the workers, and by the substitution, in 
wealth production, of public service for profit-making, could the necessary 
transformation of the illiterate, superstitious, brutalised, diseased and 
poverty-stricken population of the USSR be effected. It has accordingly 
been in the framework of the collectivisatign of wealth production, be- 
coming ever more nearly complete, that the Commujiist Party has 
adopted, enlarged and developed, almost out of recognition, the various 
social services that the western world has still only imperfectly and 
tentatively put in operation. Notable among them, as we have described,^ 
are those relating to health, with maternity and infant care ;» the pro- 
vision for sickness, unemployment and old age ; education from the 
kindergarten to the university ; and the town and country planning, 
and the rehousing, forming part of the transformation of the physical 
environment of every family, which is being effected. 

In the transformation of the character and habits of the people that 
is being thus wrought, it has proved possible to proceed, almost at a 
bound, much further towards the formula of “ from each according to 
his ability, and to each according to his needs ”, in the organisation of 
social services, than in that of wealth«production as described in a previous 
chapter.^ It has been foimd that the environmental conditions of health 
in body and mind, the provision of education, and opportunities for 
every kind of culture, can be successfully distributed without money 
and without price to every person in the land. Over this important 
part of the field it has proved practicable to deal with the individual 
irrespective of the amoupt of wealth that he produces or possesses, 
genuinely according to th^ particular needs of himself and his dependants. 
So far as health, education and economic security are concerned, complete 
equality of opportunity is of the nature of the case. Whatever may be 
the race or colour, or the affluence of the political influence of the family 
head, the wife and mother, the infant, the school chi)d, the college 
adolescent, and the adult seeking to cKtend his knowledge, in the USSR, 
find provided for them in these realms, usually without fee, and virtually 
without limit, whatever their peculiar needs require. 

The -western world has, with great hesitation and many qualms of 
doubt, latterly gone a little way in this direction, even if only in adopting 

* Chapter X. in Part II., ** The Remaking of Man ' 

* Chapter IX. in Fart II., ** In Haoe of Profit 
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tile new term “ social services But for the most part, capitalist society 
has refuted to abandon the “ pew-rent ” principle which the Protestant 
Churches in the ninete^^nth century applied to the ministrations of religion. 
Just as ^hose who took part in Protestant religious worship were, in 
England^and the United States, usually allotted seats nicely graduated 
in amenity according to the annual payment made for them, and there- 
fore according to socjp.1 class, so such advantages as any schooling beyond 
the rudiments, any treatment of the sick superior to the “ bottle of 
physic ”, and any but the scantiest family dwelling, together with all 
provision of holidays, travel and* culture,^ are, for the most part, even to 
this day, allotted to those only who can pay for them, and, very largely, 
in proportion to the payment made by each. Such an organisation of 
society is diametrically the opposite of that required by communist 
ethics, and one which every soviet citizen is called upon to withstand 
and prevent. 

Ethical Progress in the USSR 

It is hard, in such a flux as we have described, to formulate any 
juc|^ment as to communist ethics as a whole. We see the emergence 
and the continuous evolution of a systematic code of behaviour. What 
is “ done ” oiid “ not done ” is a matter of incessant discussion, especially 
among the young people of either sex, and particularly in the ifiany tens 
of thousands of local units of the Comsomols. There has been, during 
the second decade of the revolution, a definite reaction against the out- 
burst of licence that followed on the general overturn of 1917. Public 
opinion had asserted itself, with steadily increasing force, to lessen the 
bad behaviour that was found to render life uncomfortable to the mass. 
Universal schooling ; voluntary attendance at evening classes ; the 
growth of clubs and sports associations ; and preatly increased facilities 
for rational amusement, have cooperated with a definite increase in 
discipline, inside the factory and outside, to bring about a general better- 
ment of personal conduct. There is visible in the summer of 1935, and 
not only among the Comsomols, a distinct tendency towards what we 
can onfy style puritaiiism of a rational kind, founded, not on religion, 
but on hygiene and on economics ; and raaniitsting itself, not in prayer 
and fasting, but in the nK)d<irn essentials of the good life, notably in 
improvement of one's own qualifications and character, in the fulfilment 
of family duties, and in a personal behaviour useful to society and con- 
siderate of the conifort of others. 


The Withpring of the State 

And what about the future ? Had Marx and Lenin no vision of a 
more glorious flowering of the individual in the perfected socialist state 
than that which can be enjoyed in the USSR of to-day ? The soviet 
authorities never fail to explain, to their own people as well as to foreign 
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enquirers, that the element of direct and positive coercion involved Ih 
the planning of the environment, whether economic or cultural, is, by 
the Very nature of the communist organisation of«society, transient and 
temporary. The state, it is asserted, is destined and intended gradually 
to wither away, so that, eventually, the “ government of persons ” will 
be wholly replaced by the “ administration of things What* is the 
meaning of this apparently incredible but undoubtedly sincere forecast 
of social evolution under Soviet Communism 1 

We must note first the definition given to the word “ state To 
the average Briton or American, unaffected by anything that Hegel 
may have asserted, the word “ state ” (as in “ these United States ”) 
means nothing else than the nation, or community of citizens, as organised 
in the correlative forms of government and governed. To the Marxian, 
as to the Hegelian, the state means something quite different, namely — 
apart from the mass of the people wlio arc governed — ilie essentially 
coercive machinery of government itself, established in capitalist countries, 
as communists assert, by the dominant social class or classes, for the 
maintenance of private property in the means of production and the 
increase of the resultant unearned income.^ Such a community is sopic- 

* Professor Laski, in his stimulating book The State in Theory and Practice (10.35), 
gives the ffllowing definition of the state : “ Wc say that the Ilussian state went com- 
munist in the November Revolution of 1917 : we mean, in fact, tlmt a body of men 
became its government w'ho were able to use the sovereignty of the Russian state for the 
purposes we broadly call communist. Whenever a state acts in some given way it is 
invariably because those who act as its government decide, rightly or wrongly, to use its 
sovereign pow^r in that given way. The state itself, in sober realism, never acts ; it is 
acted for by those who have become competent to determine its policies. . . . Por every 
critical challenge to law involves a threat to order ; and every government, w'h<»ro order 
is threatened, will necessarily use the armed forces of the state to y>reRC}rve it. . . . From 
this angle the state may legitimately lie regarded as a method of organising the public 
power of coercion so that, in all normal circumstances, the will of the government may 
prevail. It is a power outside and above that of the people as a wiiole. It is in suspense 
so long as the will of government is unchallenged ; it lx*comes operative immediately the 
effectiveness of that will is in danger. And it is the possession of this legal right to resort 
to coercion which distinguishes the government of the state from the government of all 
other associations. The authority of a trade union or a church over its members is never 
a coercive authority in the first instance ; it can only become such w'hen the sta^e decides 
to support the trade union or th^ church. The sanction of that su))port is ahvays, in final 
analysis, the same : it is the knowledge that l)chind the decision of the state is the coercive 
power of those armed forces upon whose services its rulers are legally entitled to rely ” 
(pp. 25-28). To this definition he adds : “ For it can never be'said loo often, esjxscially of 
that material basis which is decisive in determining social relations, that men think 
differently who live differently, and that the unity which gives endurance and stability 
to a society is therefore unattainable where they live so differently that they cannot hoj)o. 
to see life in the same terms. It is the poison of inequality which has wrought the ruin 
of all great empires in the past. F or what it dbes is to break the loyalty of the nftisses to 
the common life, and, thereby, to persuade them, not seldom rightly, that its destruction 
alone can build the path to more just conceptions of statehood. In the long run, the 
exercise of power for ends unequally shared alwayf breeds envy and hate and faction in 
a society ; and no fabric can survive the circulation of these evils in its tissues. . . . Until 
Marx, it is true to say that most political speculation was inadequate because it failed 
to understand the dominating influence of the property-relation in determining the pur- 
poses of the state. It is in the proper grasp of that influence only that an adequate theory 
of political obligation can b€5 found ” (pp. 102-103).® 
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flmes termed the “ police state ” (VerwaUung), in contrast with the 
subseqiiently developed “ housekeeping state ” constituted by the 
citizens, either as electors or representatives on public bodies, or as in- 
dividual^ members of voluntary associations, for the administration 
{Wirtschfifft or gestion) of their common affairs.^ 

This Hegelian conception of the state is not that which lies at the 
base of the practice of the USSR, which indeed avoids the use of the 
term “ state ” for the Soviet Union, just as it discards the word “ Russia ” 
in the designation of the government of the community. In the minds 
of the administrators of the Soviet Union, and those of the philosophers 
who explain its policy, what is being buift up in the USSR is not a govern- 
ment apart from the mass of the people, exercising authority over them. 
What they believe themselves to be constructing is a new type of social 
organisation in which the people themselves, in their threefold capacity 
of citizens, producers and consumers, unite to realise the good life. This 
is in fact not a state in the old sense of the word, but an organised plan 
of living which the people as a whole adopt, comprising {a) defence against 
assailants ; (6) procuring the means of the fullest life ; (c) sharing these 
mfans among themselves without class or other privileges. What they 
visuaiis(‘ is a new form of society, unlike any other ; made up of a highly 
elaborate and extremely varied texture of many kinds of collective 
organisation, by the universal membership of wdiich the interests and 
desires of all the different seclkms of the population vyill be ftdfilled in a 
manner and to a degree never yet attained in any other eomniunity. Hence 
the developmcmt, as w’e have described, of the multiform democracy of 
man as citizen, man as producer and man as consumer. With them, as 
every populous community needs leadership, there stands the new and 
unique professional association, wdwch w'e have termed the Vocation of 
Leadershi]). This vocation, following the pattern of various professions 
in other societies, is recruited by cooption according to prescribed standards 
of knowdedge and character. With them, too, it enjoys corporate auto- 
nomy and self-determination in its professional policy. It is without 
statutory pow'crs, but it is, in effect, continuously seeking ratification 
of its tsorporate decisions, not only through ^tlie acquiescence of public 
opinion, but also in the active cooperation in the administration of a 
majority of the citizeiis tkeiuiielves. 

But this ncAv type of social organisation, less than twenty years old, 
is not yet free from entanglement with the remnants of the old society 
out of which it s*prung. In its pursuit of the good life, it is still assailed 

^ fo England, the “ housekeeping slate first appeared in the form of voluntary 
associations for such purposes as paving, cleansing and lighting the thoroughfares of the 
growing cities. These associations presently obtained from Parliament statutory powers 
(in what were called “ Local Acts*’) to make all the householders compulsorily into 
members, sojar as concerned the payment of contributions, and to warrant the execution 
of other improvements, including the manufacture of gas. It was out of these associations, 
called Commissioners, that English municipal enterprise was derived (Statittory Authorities 
for Spejcigl Purposes, by S. and B. \A’ebb, 1922, especially the last chapter, on “ The Old 
Principles and the New "). 
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by enemies from Tvithin as well as from without. It therefore deenfs 
necessary for defence the maintenance of an extensive and ela|)orately 
equipped military force, able to repel a hostile wcyld in arms. Equally 
necessary is the maintenance of courts of law and drastic penal s|inctions, 
in order to deal effectively with enemies within the Union who stjH refuse 
to accept loyally an established order with which they some of them 
honestly disagree. In short, there is declared to be^ still a state of war, 
whether marked by individual sabotage or by wilful default in the fulfil- 
ment of social obligations, or by sporadic outrages and persistent threats 
of foreign invasion. 

The present condition is accordingly regarded as a transition stage 
in*wliich the new social order is not yet completely established. )Vlien 
this stage has been passed, it is believed that it will be possible gradually 
to dispense with the instruments of coercion in internal relations, even 
before the state of the world enables all armies to be abolished. It is 
assumed that the new type of community, with its elaborate and varied 
social texture — ^whether the pyramid of soviets from village to All-Union 
Congress, with their innumerable executive organs ; or the nation-wide 
federations of trade unions and artels of industrial owner-produpers, and 
presently also of collective farms ; or the still vaster network of con- 
sumers’ cooperative societies ; or the penumbra of voluntary associations 
for innumerable purposes by which all the public bodies are surrounded 
and interpenetrated — ^will be able to obtain a sufficient degree of general 
loyalty and of assent to the good life that these “ collectives ” both 
make possible and embody, without any other coercion than that of 
education and public opinion. This, we gather, is the “ withering of the 
state ” — to use the Marxian phrase — ^that is to-day foreseen and pre- 
pared for in the USSE. 

Even this seems too utopian lor tlie Briton or the American, who 
finds it hard to believe that there will not always exist individuals who, 
from whatever motive, will, at one time or other, refuse or neglect to 
cooperate with their neighbours, to such an extent as actually to thwart 
what is devised to promote the common good ; and who will therefore 
need to be suppressed by a police force. 

But let us consider why the foreigner finds it difficult to share the 
optimism of the soviet philosophers in this respect. ^ He may be prepared 
to believe that the active opponents of the USSR, who at present watch 
from Paris or Prague, Warsaw or Riga, Belgrade or Harbin, for any 
chance of destroying the Bolshevik Government, will presently die out, 
or become discouraged by cessation of the tacit connivance '‘of foreign 
governments, and by the formal acquiescence of all the states of the 
world in the continuance of the Soviet Gc^vernment. But every citizen 
of a capitalist country is conscious of the extensive underworjd beneath 
its apparent order, from which there emerges a continual stream of common 
criminals, which he cannot believe to be lacking in the USSR. Such a 
citizen is, however, usually unaware of the^very large percentage of all 
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the crimes in his own country that are committed by men and women 
who art desperately poor. Nearly all minor thefts and malversations 
are directly occasioned, if not caused, by their perpetrators being, at 
the time, without regular employment at wages sufficient for their 
maintei^nce, or actually without the means of subsistence. Second 
only to destitution as a cause of crime is the habit of acquisitiveness 
which has become |i social disease. It is hard for the Briton or the 
American to realise how large a part, not only of crime, but also of the 
temptation to default in one’s social obligations, is due to the ingrained 
positive passion of acquisitiveness, reinforced by the negative dread of 
poverty, which has been for centuries* fostered by the institution of 
private property in the means of production, and the use of these for 
individual profit-making, especially in the “ epoch of scarcity ” out of 
which, as regards the mass of the population, the capitalist world has 
not yet emerged. We do not know what proportion of the major crimes 
against property — such as forgery and embezzlement, the promotion of 
fraudulent companies and the shady practices of the Stock Exchange — 
are committed by brokers or dealers in commodities or securities ; or 
hy^ financiers of all sorts, together with their clerks and other subordi- 
nates . or by trustees or solicitors who are false to the trusts that they 
have undertaken. But it seems at least likely that, in a society in which 
these classes have ceased to exist, the crimes specially charaAeristic of 
their occupations would eventually disappear. Probably no one born 
in the nineteenth century can realise adequately the extent to which 
crimes against property will be lessened among a generation reared, as 
that of the USSR will be, •without risk of destitution in any of the vicissi- 
tudes of life, and thus w ithout even the apprehension of it ; without ever 
witnessing the masses of private property which at present tempt to crime 
so many of those who have the handling of them ; and also without any 
more thought of the possibility of making a fortune by speculative 
dealings or by employing other people for profit, than the village post- 
master has of owning the profitable postal service of his owm or any 
other country — a generation which will also have grown up in full con- 
sciousfioss of so much of an epoch of plenty^ as to be at all times fully 
insured against actual want. • 

That there will pjwa)« remain occasional lapses in conduct, due to 
temptations and emotions unconnected wuth wealth or the absence of 
wealth, would be admitted by communists themselves. Communism is 
not anarchisn;^ ; "rather it is the polar opposite of anarchism. What is 
expected in the fully developed communist society is, not that everybody 
will be at all times perfect in his behaviour, but that these occasional 
lapses will be dealt with otherwise than by penal laws and cruel punish- 
ments. 

The social influences and devices by which, in the USSR, the necessary 
acquie^ence and cooperation of the whole of the population in the 
general plan of living may Ve secured without recourse to the sanctions 
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of imprisonment, flogging or execution, will, it is expected, be manifolfl. 
Apart from the unique elaboration of the representative system, there 
will, it is clear, be a great extension of what we havp termed Measurement 
and Publicity. And the experience of the USSR has already shpwn how 
successfully, by a highly evolved series of expedients, a voluntary and 
essentially spontaneous public opinion may be brought to bear, almost 
irresistibly, upon those who, in one or other way, fjyl in their civic duty 
or take from the community more than they give to it. 


Measurement and Publicity 

It will be seen that we couple measurement with publicity. Soviet 
Communism is fully alive to the importance of publicity in public affairs ; 
and there is, as we have shown, probably ^ greater volume of public 
discussion of them in the USSR, by a larger proportion of the population, 
than in any other country. The interminable discussion on all public 
affairs in the factories and throughout cities, is rapidly extending to the 
country districts, where the village meeting, and now often the village 
club-room, provides a perpetual forum. The Government dejwrtmejits 
constantly feed the widely read newspaper press witli facts and figures 
on every branch of administration. The newspapers revel in the “ self- 
criticism * involved in the exposure of every case of defect or deficiency 
in the administration. The soviet leaders make their frequent speeches 
not only longer, but also much more educational than those of the states- 
men in other countries, by their constant criticism of departmental 
shortcomings, and even by fierce exposures of administrative failures. 
This publicity is already aided by extensive methods of objec.tive measure- 
ment of the result of every branch ofrfidministration. The soviet statisti- 
cal service is, in all its ramifications, probably the largest in the world. 
It is rightly felt that without measurement there can be no accurate 
knowledge. This demands a continuous extension, not only of detailed 
statistics of what can be precisely measured, such as tons of grain, or 
square yards of textiles, but, even more urgently, of qualitative standard- 
isation, so that the statistics can convey definite information as to the 
kinds and qualities, the aKcellences and the defects, of the output or 
other results. t » • 

In our Chapter IX. entitled “ In Place of Profit ” we have described 
many of the expedients already adopted by the Communist Party and 
Soviet Government to ensure an exact reckoning-u]) oi^ every man’s 
work, and of the results of the activities of each factory or plant, whether 
with regard to the productivity of labour, the use of raw material, the 
care of machinery, and the full utilisation «of all the instruments of pro- 
duction. This formed part of the duty of the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection, when separate bodies of workers and peasants accompanied 
by specialists, roamed about the country investigating this plant or that 
factorv. and renortincr the resiiltn to the 8n.etnrv manafireinent. to the 
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Trade Union and to Gosplan. This certainly secured publicity but not 
always accuracy of measurement. Although the informal juries of in- 
spection may be continued by the trade unions, this important institution 
was virtually superseded in 1934 by the two Control Commissions of the 
Soviet Government and the Communist Party respectively, made up of 
full-time investigators who were deputed to discover every failure to 
carry out successfully the decisions or commands that had been issued.^ 

Even more important, from the standpoint of * discovering bidden 
waste, was the tentative adoption, during the past few years, of a primi- 
tive system of cost-accounting. The so-called Cost-Accounting Brigades, 
formed under the supervision of the tradfi-union and factorj^ committees, 
havQ pought to discover, by analysis of the total cost of production of 
each product, the points at which time was lost or waste of material 
occurred. To this was added the influence of socialist competition be- 
tween brigades, factories, plants, ships, collective farms, municipalities 
and even republics ; the results being widely published, the winners 
rewarded, and the losers helped by the winners to bring up their pro- 
ductivity. This has meant an immense amount of measurement and 
publicity^ largely of a kind elsewhere unknown. 

Ihit all this inspection and analysis has left unascertained and un- 
recorded nu'st of the cases in which the quality of the product varied 
from the standard, and was often sadly d(‘fcctive. Soviet st^asticians 
are accordingly studying how they can bring to bear an exact measurement 
of quality, in buj)])lement of the simple measurement of tons of grain or 
square metres of clotli. 

Now the only universal measure of quality applicable to all commodi- 
ties and services is their common value in money. It is with this valua- 
tion in money that the statisticians of other countries usually content 
themselves in tlieir measurement of aggregate production and con- 
sumption. It has, however, two fundamental faults as a yardstick of 
quality. Money, whether (‘oin or paper, gold or silver, the rouble or the 
dollar, is itself of perpetually shifting value in exchange, and is conse- 
quently not to be relied on for comparisons between different years or 
different places. Some measure of quality can be gained, in dealing with 
certain commodities, by adding statistics of weight to those of superficial 
area. Thus it is proj^osed, th;jt in all forms of textile cloth, whether of 
cotton, wool, hair, silk, rayon or mixed substances, each package or 
unit for tra.nsj)ortation should be measured simultaneously in square 
metres and in poiftids weight. It is said that such a double measurement 
would; be of great value in revealing certain qualitative differences. 
Under consideration in the USSB are akso the various systems of grading 
according to quality, by independent public officials, which have been 
adopted by^some countries concerned to maintain the reputation of their 
exports of butter, etc. The success of the voluntary British Standards 
Association in securing a large amount of standardisation, especially in 
* Set' Ap|»ndix VI. to Part I. p. SSo. 
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engineering components and construction materials, is also being studied 
as possibly proving useful as suggesting measurements of qualitj:. 

A Universal Audit 

To obtain the fullest utility from any collection of statistics, whether 
quantitative or qualitative, demands the adoption of another social 
instrument. It involves the development of a systematic audit of every 
branch of administration, not only as regards its transactions in money, 
or its use of stamps, or its system of bookkeeping, but extending to all 
its achievements in commodities and services, and to all the results 
intended or unintended, of its operations on the workers conceriy^d) or 
on the consumers whom it serves, or upon other branches of the adminis> 
tration, or upon the locality in which it operates. Cost-accounting, in 
the sense of determining precisely the cost, not only of e /ery commodity 
but also of each component in every commodity, in comparison with that 
of each of them in other establishments, or other countries, or by other 
processes, would form an important part of such an audit. But the 
general economic and social results of the enterprise as a whple would 
be of no less interest. Such a universal audit — not yet existing in any 
country^ — will, we predict, become an invaluable instrument in the 
Measurement and Publicity that will play perhaps the largest part of 
the “ endless adventure ” of the art of government during the remainder 
of the twentieth century. 

The psychological conditions of such an audit arc seldom adequately 
appreciated. It should be conducted by highly trained experts — ^trained 
in the special art of auditing — entirely unconnected, not only with the 
management of the enterprise un^er examination, but also with the 
management of any enterprise whatsoever ; and confined to the one 
profession of auditing, in which they would pass their whole time in 
examining successively all the enterprises of the community, and eventu- 
ally, in a new “ international ”, those also of other communities. They 
would have no responsibility for any of them, and likewise no authority. 
They could dismiss nobody. They could not even reprimand aftybody. 
They would only make ^eir reports on what they had seen, adding 
any comments and suggestions that they ^hoyght Jjelpful. The manage- 

^ The nearest approach to such a system of universal audit is seen, perhaps, though 
only in germ, in (a) the organised export profession of public accountants in the United 
Kingdom, the United States and the British Dominions ; (6) the official auditors of the 
Ministry of Health in England and Wales, whose work is confined to* the opori^ions of 
the Local Government authorities ; and (c) office of the Comptroller and Auditor- 
General of the United Kingdom, whoso jurisdiction extends only to the expenditure of 
moneys voted by Parliament. All these have the^ualities of highly trained expertise ; 
independence of thQse whose work they audit; irresponsibility for the success of the 
enterprise; and powerlessness to reprimand or dismiss. But their audit is ttonfinod prac- 
tically V> cash, stamps and stores, and to calculations of profit and loss ; it never enquires 
into social results, and seldom includes even comparative cost-accounting of components 
or processes ; whilst it is far from being universal. 
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0ii6ntB and the staffs concerned would have an opportunity of considering 
the reports ; and, if desired, of replying to them. But the reports 
(together with the replies, if any), would be in^uential with the supreme 
authorities in the community ; and eventually, when published with 
public ojj^nion, both inside the enterprises and outside them.^ 

Let us consider how this continuous bringing to bear, at every stage, 
of organised knowledge and the acid test of accurate statistics, may be 
expected to solve tBe perennial social problem of how to combine the 
authority of the manager or foreman in the factory with the workman’s 
sense of personal freedom, and hjs impulsive resentment of “ government 
from above Reported discussions among the Comsomols show that, 
even in the USSR, there is still some anxiety as to the extent of the 
authority given to a director ^0 decide what shall, and what shall not 
be done in the course of the day. Some think that the workers should 
control their own work, or At any rate should be continuously consulted 
about it. Indeed the vital question, who should give orders and who 
should obey them ; whether the government of industry shall be “ from 
above ” or “ from below ” ; agitates the Labour Movement throughout 
the world. But with the adoption of the principle of Measurement and 
Pifblicity this controversy will become largely meaningless. Paradoxical 
as this may seem to-day, we venture on the prediction that, from the 
standpoint of personal authority, it will matter far less than at present 
exactly how the executive command is apportioned. In industry, no 
less than in political administration, the combination of Measurement 
with Publicity is to-day already undermining personal autocracy. The 

^ In connection with the necessity of publication of the auditor's reports, we add 
another suggestion. Amid all the whirlwind of publicity that prevails in the USSR, in 
the newspapers, at public meetings and by the informative and critical speeches of the 
statesmen, the student of administration notices one omission. There is a marked absence 
of the detailed annual report of its proceedings which, li. ^ireat Britain and the United 
States, is habitually published by every joint-stock company or corporation for the 
information of its shareholders ; and likewise, for the information of the public, by nearly 
every department or executive organ, whether central or local. The practical substitute 
in the USSR for these detailed statistical reports appears to be the newspaper paragraph 
or article, in which all the facts likely to be interesting to the casual reader arc given in 
attractive journalistic form. But this is not enough. Neither the casual newspapei 
reader, nor even the busy journalist, is likely to detect %'hat is socially and economically 
most important among the selected facts and figures tfiat are alone placed before him. 
Moreover, dealing with oi^y ona en^i^prise at a time, ho is unable to take a comparative 
view, either of past years or of other enterprises of the same sort, either at home or abroad, 
or of all the different enterprises of the same locality. The careful study and comparative 
analysis of the detailed reports themselves — and especially when illuminated by reports 
of such a comprehensive audit as will gradually become universal — is the work for the 
trained scientist economics and other Jl>ranche8 of sociology. Only from such a pro- 
fessionally expert analysis — preferably as the work of a scientific research institute — car 
the necessary education of public opinion be effectively stimulated and 'ft’isely directed 
through the newspaper press and at ^uiblic meetings. The requirement from the manage 
ment of every enterprise or institution in the USSR, central or local, industrial or cultural 
of a comprelmnaive, detailed, statistical annual report of all the proceedings of the concen 
during the previous year, to be printed and published, and systematically collected an< 
made the subject of critical analysis by specis^t scientific institutes, would be a valuabl 
addition io the publicity already fjovided for. 
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deliberate intensification of this searchlight of published knowledge 
regard as the corner-stone of successful democracy. The need for fina l 
decision will remain, not merely in emergencies but also as tp policy ; 
but the decisions which are deducible from ascertained and registered 
facts rouse none of the resentment provoked by assertions of personal 
will. Sailors may mutiny against an arbitrary captain, but never against 
the compass. A great deal of the old autocracy, once deemed to be 
indispensable in Go\'crnment departments and capitalist industry alike, 
is ceasing to be necessary to efiiciency, and will, accordingly as democracy 
becomes more genuinely accepted, gradually be dispensed with. The 
practice of the USSR during the past decade has shown that much can 
be done in this way. It is plain that a steadily increasing sphere will, 
except in matters of emergency, be found for consultation among all 
grades and sections concerned, out of which will emerge judgments and 
decisions arrived at, very largely, by common consent, which will really 
be a common submission to accurately ascertained and authoritatively 
reported facts, driven home by the silent persuasiveness of the public 
opinion of those concerned. The factory committees, the Party groups, 
the directors of factories and plants, the All-Union Council of Trade 
Unions and Gosplan, will have before them not merely the spontaneous 
promptings of their members’ minds, and not even only the information 
provided Jby their own officials, but much more. To such committees 
and councils there will come, as a matter of course, a stream of reports 
from independent and disinterested experts, retained expressly for this 
professional service, which will carry with them no coercive authority, 
but which will graphically reveal the results, material and moral, of 
each establishment or of each industry, in comparison alike with its 
own past, with the corresponding results of analogous cases elsewhere, 
and with the' possibilities opened out by new discoveries great or small. 
“ Tovarishchi,” the chairman will say, in opening a joint meeting of 
the factory committee and the management, “ you will have read the 
report of the health experi^^owing that our staff has a markedly lower 
standard of health than i^ preceding decade, and lower 

also than the average of t} Thev^^^* Scarcely less disquieting,, is the 
education expert’s report, also been circulated to you, report- 

ing that our young men aX,^ women come too tired to the technical 
institute to be able to get adequate advantage trom the costly instruction 
provided for them. On the other hand, we have the best output return 
in the ^jjjjG^iiidustry ; and, owing to your decision to put at once into 
practicA He&lih % method of operating, that was laid before us in the 
memora ' the Soviet Control Commission, we have actually 

the ever recorded. But it is plain that we cannot 

stand Ulnce of to the public as being the most backward in health 

among^all^^fhe establishments in the industry, and as depriving our 
young people of their educational chances. The question that we have 
to consider is which of the suggestions put before us, or what modification 
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of them, we can adopt for improvement in these respects, consistently 
with maintaining our good position in other respects.” Or we may 
imagine the director of the trust controlling a great industry faced with 
reports giving, with graphic statistics, the results of investigation of the 
complain4;s of particular consumers’ organisations, that supplies had 
been irregular or insufficient, owing to some arrangement of holidays, 
or of shifts, or the h 9 urs of beginning and quitting work, that proved to 
result in undue discontinuity of production. There might be no idea 
of lengthening the working day or of lessening the holidays ; but the 
problem of how best to maintain continuity of supply would have to 
be faced, and faced in the light of the reports discussing all the various 
solutions that had been suggested. To the obstruction of mere dis- 
gruntled criticism there would always be the challenging reply, “ What 
are your alternative propos^Js ? Let us discuss them.” 


The Orgamsation of Public Opinion 

We have seen, in the descriptions of the elections to the pyramid of 
so^ets, ©f those in the trade union and the consumers' cooperative 
movenicnt, and of the perpetual gatherings of members in the federated 
industrial artels and the collective farms, how large is the part played 
in the USSR by tin* discussions in public meeting. We have described 
in our Chapter IX. entitled “ In Place of Profit ”, how varied and exten- 
sive are the expedients by means of which the public opinion of the 
w'orkers in the factory, the mine and the collective farm is brought to 
bear on the member who fails to live up to the standard of duty common 
among his comrades and neighbours. As another sample of the originality 
and inventiveness sometimes di.spl»yed in creating an informed public 
opinion, here is a scene described at a collective farm in the village of 
Shemyaline in the province of Moscow. “ The economic plan of the 
kolkhos had been considerably obstructed through inefficiency ”, we are 
told. “ At a club meeting a teacher suggested organising a puppet 
theatre to combat poor work and misconduct on the farm. Shortly after- 
wards l^ctrushka, the puppet, made his bow. ^ 

“ All the kolkhosniki, old and young, canR to witness the spectacle. 
In the front row, w'ith ft swptical and superior air, sat the kolkhos 
chairman. 

“ Bobbing and bowing, Petrushka, the main character of the show, 
appeared frorrw behind the scenes and in clever lines scored the inefficiency 
of th(? kolkhos management. • 

“ No kolkhosnik had ever spoken so sharply, so directly and with so 
much wit. The audience roclied with laughter and >\nth assenting voices 
affirmed Petrushka’s charges. 

“ ‘ That's right ! ’ they shouted. ‘ That's the boy, Petrushka ! ’ 

“ But it w'as not merely amusing. The puppet's caustic criticism 
struck home. As the curtafti fell the kolkhos chairman, his face livid 
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with rage, rushed behind the puppet-box. ‘ Show anything you wai&i, 
a tragedy or a comedy,’ he cried, ‘ only remove your Petrushkafi^ 

“ Petrushka, however, was not removed. Ha is active to this day. 
He continues to work for the good of the kolkhos. Through his exposures, 
the chairman, who wanted to remove him, was himself removed ; and 
the new management now works hand in glove with Petrushka, criticising 
the shortcomings and praising the good work of^the members of the 
collective farm.” ^ 

There are, of course, other ways of evoking and of organising the 
collective judgment than that^of public caricature and censure. We 
find in 1931 a typical example of spontaneous participation of mechanics 
and automobile drivers in an attempt to save the flax crop, whiob was 
threatened by a breakdown of the tractors supplied to the kolkhosi of a 
particular district. ^ 

“ Tractors all over the province ”, writes Anna Louise Strong, one 
of those who took part, “ stood in the fields not moving, for complex 
causes yet to be analysed. Who moves in such a case ? The Moscow 
Committee of the Communist Party, sorting over in its offices the reports 
of all Moscow’s daily emergencies, decides that the break in flax sowing 
is most serious of all. It declares a ‘ mobilisation ’ of mechanics. Not 
a single mechanic in all Moscow is compelled to answer ; that’s not what 
mobilisation means. Mobilisation means that shop committees in a 
hundred centres announce and promote the idea ; that mechanics willing 
to give some time to the sowing are helped by their foremen and fellow- 
workers to arrange their jobs, and go forth on this sanctioned public 
task, without forfeiting wages, while others make up the gap at home. 
What is the motive ? The fun of participating in saving the sowing, 
in running the country ; the pleasure of living a vivid, useful varied life. 

“ Automobiles are also mobilised to carry the mechanics to the farms. 
Since I have time, I decide to respond to the call. Our autos, five in 
niimber, loaded with sixteen mechanics, draw up in the afternoon at the 
Volokolamsk Tractor Station, one hundred and fifty miles north of 
Moscow, to which we are assigned. Quickly, in conference with the 
chief mechanic, we learn tjie condition of the tractors, in general* and in 
detail. ‘ That April lot from Putilov,’ he swears. ‘ Thirty-three we 
got, all new ones : rotten ! Eleven of them«can»’t move on their own 
power from the railway station.’ 

“ Dividing the farms among our five automobiles we scattered, each 
to our own job. At early twilight I drove my load of three machinists 
to a little farm of fifty families, working their soil in common, with three 
tractors. Here we learned a second cause for the break in the sowing. 
The tractor drivers, six on two shifts, wete peasant boys and girls who 
had seen their first machine one month before. When they heard a 
queer sound from the machine they stopped, afraid of breaking it, and 
waited for the mechanic. Hundreds of tractors all over Moscow pro- 
1 Moscow Daily News, Jul^ 2, 1936. 
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waiting for mechanics 1 And only a few dozen mechanics. That 
was the ii|»ason for our mobilisation. 

‘‘ All night, while I slept in the teacher’s room, the mechanic volunteers 
repaired tractors. And all night the six local tractor drivers stood up 
to watch, their job — such was their eagerness to learn. When at four 
in the morning they called me to drive to the next farm, the local boys 
and girls, drivers of tractors, kept right on work, driving out to the 
fields. 

“ Our second farm was a different sort, a backward lot. Neither 
bread nor tea they offered our .weary mechanics, arriving two hours 
past dawn. They swore at us instead f city workers were we, those 
city wprkers who deceive the farms with tractors. Take them, look at 
them, we don’t want them. 

“ Our city mechanics took them, looked at them, repaired them, and 
put them to work in the fields. The attitude of the peasants grudgingly 
changed. The younger ones came and thanked us. 

“ At four in the afternoon the five autos gathered again at the tractor 
station to write a formal statement which the Russians call an ‘ Act ’. 
It gave in,technical terms the exact fault in every tractor and generalised 
from U'ose faults. From the hard-won fields of Volokolamsk, we put 
our fingers into the distant Putilov Plant in Leningrad, and pointed out 
which shops w^ere guilty. Certain iron castings regularly went to powder. 
A certain little gadget that a clever engineer had substituted for ball 
bearings wasn t doing the work. It was a clear specific indictment, not 
of the Putilov tractor, but of certain specified parts. All the mechanics 
signed it. Through gathering dusk I drove my car to Moscow^ five hours, 
with sleeping mechanics in the scats. . . . The Act they had written 
went next day to the Industrial Gq^ette, newspaper of heavy industry, 
chief monitor of Putilov. ... It led to a summons sent to the chief of 
production at Putilov, and a hearing held in rtiu Commisstiriat of Hea\y 
Industry, attended by a dozen organisations interested in tractors. The 
affidavit made by our weary mechanics had been in truth an ‘ Act with 
direct results in the tractor industry. And when spring passed into 
summer, the flax of Moscow province, which in early season had threatened 
to lag at 50 per cent of Plan, went over the to^ to 108 per cent, the best 
record in the Soviet l^iioi^, ‘,It was the work of the social organisation 
that saved us ’, said the Moscow Tractor Centre.” ^ 

An arid-minded professor observes : “All these adventures are out- 
side the sphere oT economics ”. “ That is so,” ansvrers the Bolshevik. 

“ They are paA and parcel of the good life — a more potent instrument in 
the remaking of man and the production of the necessary plenty for all 
than the motive of pecuniary self-interest upon which the capitalist 
countries rply.” Who is right and who is wrong — the professor of 
political economy or the communist — will be proved by the event. 

^ DicHiiiiorikip and Democracy in the Soviet Uniouj by Anna Louise Strong (New York. 
1936). pp. 
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The Comradely Court 

The unique institution of the Comradely Cou^rt, which we have else- 
where described ^ as an organ of public opinion, demands furthgr mention 
as a valuable contribution to the new social order which, in thq USSR is, 
within its own sphere, actually beginning to supersede the coercive 
authority of the “ police state “ Russia says a recent observer,® 
“is honeycombed' in factory, in farm, in apartment house, with the 
institution known as a Comrades’ Court. . . . The Comrades’ Court is 
not a state judicial organ in the ordinary sense of the term. It is a 
quasi- judicial body, representative of public opinion in the unit where it 
exercises jurisdiction. Its judges have tenure only for the actual^itting 
over which they preside, and they are elected ad hoc by the factory 
workers, the dwellers in the apartment house or the members of the 
collective farm, as the case may be. There is no official procedure at 
its sittings ; those I attended were conducted very much like an English 
trade union meeting, with everyone present who felt he had anything 
relevant to say making his contribution. The maximum punishment the 
court can inflict is a fine of 10 roubles — or about 10 per cent of the monthly 
wages of the lowest paid Russian worker. The court can make repre- 
sentations to the management about the conduct of a worker in a fixetory 
which may result in his dismissal by the management ; or it may initiate 
the expulsion of an undesirable tenant from his apartment. In the 
industrial field and on the farm, the tendency is for the judges of the 
Courts to be the best shock-workers there. This is the case in about 
90 per cent of them. In other spheres, the tendency is to elect the men 
and women who are regarded by the relevant constituency as possessed 
of the best reputation for social initiative. 

“ The real function of the Courts is twofold. On the one hand they 
bring the pressure of public opinion to bear on citizens who are held 
by their comrades to have shown a defective sense of social res])onsibility 
in some minor matter. It may be persistent lateness in work, or un- 
cleanliness in the home, or unjustifiable absenteeism, or excessive rud(‘- 
ness to other tenants in the apartment house, or a sl.anderous toAguc, or 
negligence in carrying ou^ orders. Whatever the offence, the Court has 
the invaluable effect of making the culprit a^irare ,pf public standards to 
which he must accommodate himself. He learns to respect the authority 
of the Court not from the penalties it may impose — in half the cases 1 
saw, it imposed no penalties at all — ^not from the public analysis of the 
alleged fault and the subjection of tjie offender to the criticism*of his 
fellow-workers or neighbours. The fact, of course, that tens of thousands 
of citizens have poured into the towns sigee the Revolution makes this 
self-imposed discipline a particularly valuable part of the, process of 
social education. 

» Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place of Profit 
* Law and Justice in Soviet Russia^ by HaroU J. Laeki (1035), pp. 36-38. 
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It not only teaches discipline to all who are concerned in it. The 
Court is tyb every point a lesson in the art of conciliation. Quarrelsome 
neighbours, indifferent jvorkmen, learn that they do not live to them- 
selves aloqp. For the judges of the Court the work is of real importance 
partly as ^ lesson in government, and that art of effective self-expression 
which ia so near to the heart of successful rule, and partly as a useful 
introduction to superior administrative tasks ; tliere are many members 
of Comrades’ Courts for whom service thereon has been the prelude to 
election to a local soviet. The institution, further, is a step towards the 
realisation of Lenin’s insistent priaciplc that as large a proportion of the 
population as possible should be related directly to the business of govern- 
ment.. saw, from the first days of the Revolution, the creative part 
that civic responsibility can play, however small be the authority con- 
ferred. Tliere can be no doubt that literally scores of thousands of men 
and women liave been educated to a sense of their social function by 
participation in the work of these Courts. 

What is vital in the institution is the fact that their status is not 
imposed from above by the law, but grows from within by the force of 
the ^proval they win from the constituency they serve. The committee 
character of the prociHMiings is the root of this approval. A corporate 
opinion gro'A s before one’s eyes, as one listens to the proceedings ; those 
present are not silent spectators, but citizens whose commenfs, even 
whose attitudes, are always relevant to the decision reached. It is 
important, further, that the ability of the judges to retain their place 
is a direct function of the satisfaction aroused by their decisions. These 
are perpetually canvassed by their constituency. I have even heard 
an offender, after a decision had been given, discuss in detail with an 
interested audience why it was inadequate in the light of the evidence 
offered. 1 was particularly impressed by the Courts in dealing ^^'ith 
marital relations, and witli cases in which a Male worker had been 
offensive to a woman worker in the same shop as himself. On this 
side, the Courts are a school of conciliation and neighbourliness. They 
introduce what may be termed ‘ justice without law ' into all the relations 
of social* life, in a w’ay that undoubtedly adds^to the quality of living. 
And the Courts are significant, further, becaugi' they have brought to 
the surface the immeni;e raseryoir of stout common sense the workers 
possess, and given it an institutional channel of expression significant 
far beyond the immediate purposes to w'hich it is limited.” 

We add a further significance of this unique institution. As we have 
already^ hinted, one of the most ketnly debated problems in the USSR, 
as among working-class reformers in other countries, is how to reconcile 
the necessity, in any extensive cyganisation, of “ commands from above ” 
with the hoQy felt resentment of the obligation to obey ”. This pro- 
blem is not solved by any merely formal democracy. Whether authority 
is wielded by an individual employer or an autocratic dictator, or by a 
mass meeting of wage-earnem. or by an ingenious social mechanism 
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combining different kinds of commanders, there are touchy and thou^t- 
less workmen who are unable to avoid some resentment at ^ving to 
obey what comes to them as an incomprehensible, but authoritative o^er. 
The decision of the Comradely Court, after argument and oral discussion 
by his fellows, comes to the workman in quite another guise. # The mal- 
content has had his say. He cannot help realising that the judgment 
against him is the expression of the feelings not qf any authority above 
him, but of his own comrades. He is far more likely to be weaned from 
the habits to which they object than he would be if he was condemned 
in a court of law under a prohibitory statute. It is the gradual extension 
of this type of organisation of public opinion — aided as it will be, by 
ever}’' improvement in the formation made available by a systematic expert 
audit — that we expect to see increasingly supersede alike the peremptory 
command of the employer and the penal sentence of the magistrate. 

We do not know whether to the wealthy rentier who is habitually 
unaware what his functionless existence involves in the subjection of 
the workers, or to the temperamental anarchist of western civilisation, 
this vision of the “ withering of the state ”, with its law courts, its police 
and its prisons, and its replacement by an ubiquitous system measure- 
ment and publicity, reinforced by an all-embracing award of public blame 
and public honour, strictly according to merit, will seem an attractive 
prospect’. But we can assure him that in any community governed by 
communist principles he will have been so completely subject to these 
two powerful social influences from birth onwards, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of life, that he will feel the personal obligation imposed in the 
common interest on all alike, less of a nuisance than the drastic income- 
tax to which the Briton and the American millionaires are now subjected ; 
and, indeed, no more burdensome than the weight of the atmosphere ! 


Contradictory Trends in Foreign Affairs 

At long last we reach the problem which to many persons, communists 
and anti-communists alike, seems of greater importance than any develop- 
ment of the good life in, any particular community : seems to* some of 
them, indeed, likely to determine in the wide world the destiny of civilisa- 
tion itself, if not of the whole human race. • What is to be the relation 
of the Soviet Government, with its dominance over one-sixth of the 
earth’s surface, and its population likely within the next decade to 
exceed 200 millions, to the other nations of Europe and ,Asia, and of the 
world ? Will all the capitalist governments, as is still widely feared in 
the USSR, unite to a combined attack upon the only communist state, 
as the most practical way of resisting tlie insidious spread of communist 
ideas in their own countries ? Or will the Soviet Government, once it 
has made itself safe from attack, find itself driven to send its powerful 
Red Army to succour the communist workers of Germany and Austria, 
Italy and Hungary, in the persecution aid oppression from which they 
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ix^ now sufiering, and which may even be expected to be intensified if 
the USSR becomes obviously morf prosperous than any capitalist state ? 
If varioul European powers go to war with each other, can the conflagra- 
tion be prevented from becoming a universal Armageddon in which 
western civilisation may be destroyed ? If the Soviet Government should 
have succeeded by that time in establishing a good life for the broad 
masses in its own country, what would soviet ethics dictate as to its conduct 
as a nation towards the less fortunate nations of the vorld who were still 
in the gall of bitterness and the bond of iniquity of unrcgenerate capitalism? 

Now, the policy towards other nations of the Soviet Government has, 
in' the eighteen years of its existence, gon^ through various phases which 
it is necessary to examine.^ Put briefly, the change in relations with 
the other governments of the world has been from war to peace. 


TAc World Revolution 

When Lenin and his companions assumed office in October 1917, 
and for several years afterwards, they believed that a world revolution 
was imminent. They were convinced that the proletariats of the principal 
capitalist Countries, impelled by the economic sufferings ensuing on the 
Great War, would be able to rise in rebellion against their respective 
governments, and that they would, if properly led, be able ^ to seize 
power. The various treaties of peace imposed by the victorious govern- 
ments in 1919 found large numbers of wage-earners favourably impressed 
by the sweeping measures of nationalisation and of proletarian control 
of industry that were reported from Moscow and Petrograd. It looked, 
indeed, as a German writer has put it, as if ‘‘ in the years 1919-1920, the 
majority of socialist workmen in France and Italy, Germany and the 
former Austro-Hungarian countries, ftivoured an alliance ^^ith Bolshevism 
Strong Bolshevist sympathies also existed in the Balkan States, Scandi- 
navia, Poland and the Baltic States.” ^ 

^ We are naturally unable, in this work of expositions and analysis of the present con 
Btitution and contemporary working of the USSR, to recount the whole history of it 
foreign policy, W'hich would demand a separate treatise. The student may be referre< 
to the fl^jcccssive reports of the proceedings of the All-Union Conferences of the Com 
munist Party of the USiSR, usually obtainable both in English and in French ; the detaile< 
work of Louis Fischer, entitled The SovieUs in World AjQTaias (2 vols., 1930) ; U orld Revolu 
tion and the USSR, by MiciJiael 'f- FJpriiisky (1933, 264 pp.), the same author's The En 
of the Russian Empire (New York, 1931), and Ins article in The Political Science Quarterl 
(New York, June 1932) ; the books by Leon Trotsky, entitled respectively The Bolshevik 
and World Peace (New York, 1918, 238 pp.) and The Permanent Revolution (New York 
1931); and L*/w/erw8<io?ia/e Communiste apris Lentne, together with the appendices t 
vol, iii, of his Uidtory of the, Russiaii Revolution : and his pamphlet L<i I'roisinne Period 
d'erreufh de VinJternationale communiste (I%ris, 1930). See also A History of Bolshevist 
from Marx to the First Five-Year Plan, by Arthur Rosenberg (1934, 250 pp.) ; L'Histoit 
du parti communiste de rURSS, par Y’aroslavsky (Paris, 1931) ; Outline History of ^ 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, by N. Popov (translated from the 16th Russia 
edition, 1035, £ vols.) ; and the Annual Survey of International Affairs for 1934, by Amol 
Toynb^ (19^). 

■ A History of Bolshei'ism from Marx to the First Fiw- Year Plan, by Arthur Rosenber 
(1034), p. 130. 
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The Third Infpmatioml 

The Bolsheviks at Moscow could not understand why th# German 
Government of 1918, dominated by the Social democratic Party and 
presided over by a social democratic president (Ebert), did not at once 
transform the new Reich into a socialist state ; still less why the tumult- 
uous uprising of the Spartacists in 1919 was sternly suppress^rd by a 
professedly socialist government. In these very months what were 
called soviet republics were actually established at Munich and at Buda- 
pest ; and if they failed to maintain themselves the failure could be 
plausibly ascribed to lack of /sufficient preparatory organisation. The 
hostility of the foreign governments did not cease with the withdrawal 
in 1920 from soviet territory of the armies that they assisted and" sub- 
sidised. In all but military measures these governments continued their 
war against the communist power. Lenin, and his colleagues, in their 
own way, equally remained at war with the capitalist powers. So long 
as they were struggling desperately with the successive waves of armed 
intervention by foreign governments, the Soviet Government looked for 
help to the sympathetic proletariat of western Europe. It was with 
this view that, in March 1919, the Third, or Communist, International 
was formally established at a congress summoned to Moscow by wireless 
broadcast. Passport and other difficulties prevented the attendance of 
more than a handful of foreign delegates, often with uncon vineing cre- 
dentials. The Second World Congress at Moscow in July and August 
1920 was, however, numerously attended by duly accredited delegates 
from nearly every European country, and also from Asia and North 
and South America. At this Congress Lenin got adopted a detailed 
scheme of organisation for all the nasc(int communist parties of every 
country, including their obligatory«federation in the Communist Inter- 
national (Comintern), to be governed by a periodically meeting w^orld 
congress of delegates, with a standing executive committee in Moscow 
itself.^ The ‘‘ Twenty-one Conditions ” for the acceptance by the 

> The Twenty-one Conditions ” will Iw found in full in Soviet Rule in Runsia, hy W. 
R. Batsell (1926), pp. 762-767. We reprint some of the most striking : 

“ Every organisation that wishes to affiliate with the Communist International must 
regularly and systematically remove the reformist and centrist elements from all the more 
or less important y>ost8 in the labor movement (in party organisations, editorial oflices, 
trade unions, parliamentary groups, cooperatives,*^ antf muiflei{>al administrations) and 
replace them with vrell-tried communists, without taking offence at the fact that, es]x)cially 
in the beginning, the places of ‘ experienced ’ opportunists will Ihj filled by plain workers 
from the masses.** 

“ Every party Ijelonging to the Communist International is obliged to carry on a 
stubborn struggle against the Amsterdam * international * of the yellow trade unions. It 
must carry on a most emphatic propaganda among the workers organised in trade unions 
for a break with the yellow Amsterdam International. With all its means it must support 
the rising international association of the red trad^ unions which affiliate with the Com- 
munist International.’* 

** It is their duty to create everywhere a parallel illegal machine for organisation which 
at the decisive moment will lie helpful to the party in fulfilling its duty to the revolution.** 

** As a rule the programme of every part belonging to the Couununist International 
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Cjpxxiiiiteni of the affiliation of toy Communist Party, drafted by Lenin 
himself, demanded a complete and publicly avowed breach with every 
organisaiion or group afEccted with “ reformism or sympathy with 
parliamentary democracy, together with the unflinching exclusion of 
any indi/iduals who hesitated or doubted, or who shrank from the 
decision to organise “ illegal activities or who had spoken or voted 
against' a proposal to adopt the programme or to seek affiliation. What 
Lenin sought to create, suddenly and without preliminary propaganda, 
in each of the countries of the world, was something closely resembling 
the strictly disciplined Bolshevik Party of professional revolutionaries, 
which he had patiently and laboriously constructed out of the “ under- 
ground ” and exiled Russians whom he could influence in the twelve 
years 1903-1914. The Communist Parties thus foimed, in all the 
countries of the world, were, under the direction of the Comintern at 
Moscow, to bring about the« expected quick succession of revolutions in 
one country after another. 

“ Lenin’s attempt in 1919-1920 to organise a revolution in Europe ”, 
it has been said,^ “ was a magnificent experiment. There were, however, 
gigantic difficulties to be overcome before it could succeed. The tradition 
of iJhc working class in [western] Europe, was, witliout exception, demo- 
cratic m the sense that labour policy could only be decided upon in 
accordance with the free exercise of the riglit of s(*lf-determination on 
the part of the masses. The conversion of the proletariat from a policy 
of reform to one of revolution seemed only possible if th(j masses altered 
their opinions first, and subsequently discovered a suitable means of 
giving expression to them. Now the exactly contrary process was to be 
embarked upon with all possible rapidity. A revolutionary party com- 
mittee w'as to be set up in every country and endowed with dictatorial 
powers over the members of the part\^, and with an unquestioned authority 
over the masses ; and this party committee w^as tr carry out a revolution.” 

Initial Success of the Comintern 

Notwithstanding all difficulties, the Comintern had a certain measure 
of initial success. At the German ISocial Democratic Congress at Halle, 

must be sanctioned by the regular congress of the ('ommunist Iiiiernalioual, or by ita 
executive committee.” 

‘‘ Tho duty of spreauing coraiuuiiisi lueas includes the special obligation to carry on a 
vigorous and systematic propaganda in tho army. W'here this agitation is forbidden by 
special Jaws it is to be carried on illegally. Renunciation of such activities would be the 
same as treason to revolutionary duty and woidd be incompatible with membersliip in 
the Third Intem^ional.” 

” Tie parties wishing to lielong to theW^mmunist International are obligated to pro- 
claim a clean break with the reformism and with the policy of the ‘ centre ’ and to propagate 
this break throughout tho ranks of t^c entire party membership. Without this a logical 
communist policy is impossible.” 

” All doci8k>n8 of the congresses of the Communist InU^rnational os wvll as the decisions 
of its executive committee, are binding upon all the parties Indonging to the Communist 
International.” 

' History of BoUhevism, by A. Rosenberg (1934), p. 143. 

2q 



in October 1920, Zinoviev, who had been elected president of the Con^- 
tem, attended to make a brilliantly ingenious speech lasting four hours, 
which swept into assent a majority of the delegates, who thereupih formed 
a “ great, new, united ” Communist Party. In France also a majority 
of the delegates to the Socialist Party Congress accepted the IVenty-one 
Conditions, and formed the French Communist Party. In Italy, on the 
contrary, both sections of the Italian Socialist Party, under Tufati and 
Serrati respectively rejected the conditions ; and the Italian Communist 
Party was founded only by minority groups. In England only tiny 
bodies of sympathisers with what they had heard of the proceedings of 
the Second World Congress of tie Communist International came together 
to establish the British Communist Party.^ 

None of these communist parties has ever come anywherb* near 
securing the adhesion of the bulk of the wage-earners in its own country ; 
or even the friendly cooperation of the various existing popular organisa- 
tions, whether trade unions, cooperative societies, or socialist groups. 
Naturally, therefore, none of them has managed even to attempt a revolu- 
tion. But Lenin’s efEort to obtain international support in his desperate 
fight to maintain the Bolshevist revolution in Russia was not altogether 
without fruit. Though the Moscow Comintern in 1920, and*' the com- 
munist parties that it called into existence, did not bring about the 
world reyolution, they made the workmen and their leaders more vividly 
aware of the hope and promise of the revolution in Russia itself ; and 
of the scandal of the lawless military intervention in Russia by the 
governments of half a dozen capitalist countries seeking to crush the 
Bolsheviks, In England, in 1920, a further attempt by the government 
to send war stores and munitions to the forces attacking the Bolshevik 
Government was definitely stopped by public demonstrations and threats 
of strikes. In France, as well as in^England, public feeling fortified the 
Government’s* growing weariness of supporting the “White” Armies 
which never achieved any lasting success. 

Right down to the year of famine (1921) the Bolshevik leaders looked 
hopefully to the western countries for aid by popular uprising against the 
governments that continued to be unfriendly towards the cougimunist 
state. Even at the end of t.920, when the wanton invasion by the Govern- 
ment of Poland had been impelled by the Red Army and the Polish troops 
had been driven back to the outskirts of Wafsaw,*the soviet authorities 
hoped to be aided by proletarian uprisings, not only in the Polish cities 
but also in the German industrial centres. The moat that the soviet 
leaders gained was that the British Government felt able to give the 
Poles only diplomatic support ; and \he French Government ventured 
on nothing more than the loan of a competent general in an advisory 
capacity. When it appeared that there Vould be no popular uprising 
by either Germans or Poles, Lenin insisted, in 1921, on concluding peace, 

1 In China alao a Communist Party was established in May 1920, to whioh we shall 
presently recur. 
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ewn at the cost of surrendering to Poland a strip of soviet soil. 

^ By 1921, indeed, Lenin had realised that the imminent world revolu- 
tion could not be counted upon, and would probably be indefinitely 
delayed. He explairifed that “the law of uneven development” of 
capitalist* countries almost necessarily involved that the expected prole- 
tarian revolution could not occur simultaneously in all the countries of 
advanced industrialism ; and that the most that could be hoped for was 
a succession of natiSnal revolutions over a series (#f y(*ars. The com- 
munist “ world state ” which some enthusiasts had expe(‘.ted, but to 
which no content was ever givei^ simply faded out of the vision. 

Soviet China 

Rather more success seemed to be achieved in China. We take the 
following account from th^ impartial report of 1932 to tint League of 
Nations by the Lytton Commission on the Manchurian problem. “ The 
manifesto of the Soviet Governm^ent of July 25, 1919, declaring its willing- 
ness to renounce all privileges extorted from China by the former tsarist 
Government, created a favourable impression throughout China, especially 
among tRe intelligentsia. In May 1920 the Chinese Communist Party 
was formally constituted. Propaganda was especially conducted in 
Labour circles at Shanghai, where ‘ red syndicates ’ were orgajiised. In 
June 1922, at its second congress, the [Chinese] Communist Party, which 
did not then number more than 300 members, decided to all}^ itself with 
the Kuomiiiiang. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, although opposed to communist 
doctrine, w^as prepared to admit individual Chinese communists into the 
Party. In the autumn of 1922 the Soviet Government sent a mission 
to China headed by Dr. Joffe. Important interviews which took place 
between him and Dr. Sen resulted ift the joint declaration of January 26, 
1923, by which assurance was given of soviet ‘^vmpathy and support to 
the cause of the national unification and independence of China. It 
was explicitly stated, on the other hand, that the communist organisa- 
tion and the 80 \’iet system of government could not be introduced at 
that tjme under the conditions prevailing in China. Following this 
agreement a number of military and civil advWrs were sent from Moscow’ 
by the end of 1923, and undertook, under the control of Dr. Sen, the 
modification of the ifitemal (Organisation of the Kuomintang and of the 
Cantonese army. At the first national congress of the Kuomintang, 
convened in Manch 1924, the admission of Chinese communists into the 
Part^ was fo/mally agreed to, on condition that such members should 
not take any further part in the preparation of the proletarian revolution. 
The period of toleration wdth regard to communism thus began. 

“ This period lasted frorit 1924 to 1927. Early in 1924 the com- 
munists cotinted about 2000 adherents, and red syndicates approximately 
60,000 members. But the communists soon acquired sufficient influence 
inside the Kuomintang to raise anxiety among the orthodox members 
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of the party. They presented to the Central Committee at the end rf 
1926 a poposal going so far as to include the nationalisation of a|[ landed 
properties except those belonging to workers, peasants or soldiers ; the 
reorganisation of the Kuomintang ; the elimination of all military leaders 
hostile to communism ; and the arming of 20,000 communists and 50,000 
workmen and peasants. This proposal, however, was defeated ; and 
the communists ceased to support the intended campaign of the Kuomin- 
tang against the northern militarists, although they* had previously been 
most active in the organisation of the nationalist forces. Nevertheless, 
at a later stage, they joined in it ; anji when the northern expedition 
reached Central China, and established a Nationalist Government at 
Wu-Han in 1927, the communists succeeded in obtaining a controlling 
position in it, as the nationalist leaders were not prepared to join issue 
with tliem until their own forces had occupied Nanking and Shanghai. 
The Wu-Han government put into operation ifi the provinces of Hunan and 
Hupeh a series of purely communist measures. The nationalist revolution 
was almost at the point of being transformed into a communist revolution. 

“ The nationalist leaders at last decided that communism had be- 
come too serious a menace to be tolerated any longer. As soon as they 
were firmly established at Nanking, where another National Governinhnt 
was constituted on April 10, 1927, a proclamation was issued in which 
the Nanking Government ordered the immediate purification of the army 
and the civil service from communism. On July 5 the majority of the 
Central Executive of the Kuomintang at Wu-Han, who had so far refused 
to join the nationalist leaders at Nanking, adopted a resolution excluding 
communists from the Kuomintang, and ordering the soviet advisers to 
leave China. As a result of this decision, the Kuomintang regained its 
unity and the Government at Nanking became generally recognised by 
the party.^ 

“ During the period of tolerance several military units had been gained 
bo the communist cause. These had been left in the rear, mostly in 
Kiangsi Province, when the nationalist army was marching to the North. 
Communist agents were sent to coordinate these units, and to persuade 
them to take action against the National Government. On July 3ft, 1927, 
the garrison at Nanchang, the capital of Kiangsi Province, together with 
some other military units, revolted and subiected the population to 
aumerous excesses. However, on August S, they d(*feated by the 
Government forces and withdrew to the South. On December 11 a 
communist rising at Canton delivered control of the city for two days 
into their hands. The Nanking Government considered that qjficial 
joviet agents had actively participated in these uprisings. An order of 
December 14, 1927, withdrew the exequatur of all the consuls of the 

^ What this decorous official report does not mention is the frightful chiftactor of this 
'epression of communism by the Kuomintang. There seems no doubt, from other reports, 
i^hat thousands of communists wore summarily executed without trial, often with revolting 
tortures and mutilations. 
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¥SSR residing in China.” ^ It was not until 1932 that diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two governments were resumed. But it must be noted 

^ What has remained ot communism in China is not accurately known. For the past 
live years *hero has been almost continuous fighting between the forces of the Nanking 
Governmept and the “ Red *’ armies. The former are always claiming victories, and the 
area in v^hich “ Soviet China ** prevails is always shifting. Rut at all times tens of millions 
of population seem to bo under its sway. We take the following account from the book 
One's Company, by Peter^leming (1934), whom The Times had sent to find out about it : 

“ By 1931 Communism had assumed the status of a natAnal problem in China ; 
attempts by the Nanking Government to solve it were becoming annually more serious, 
though not more successful. A Chinese Soviet Republic had proclaimed itself, and con- 
trolled — as it controls to-day — an area df which central and southern Kiangsi and western 
Fukien are the permanent nucleus, but which has at one time or another lx;en extended 
to include parts of Hunan, Kwantung and Hupeh. . . . The cur.se of China is ineffective- 
ness ; \ho Chinese communists are not ineffective. The Red areas are controlled, and 
rigidly controlled, by a central government with headquarters at tlie ‘ capital ’ Shuikin. 

. . . The form of government is modelled on the Rus.sian ; the ‘ Party guided by a 
small Central Executive Commitfec, is paramount. The territory under its control is 
subdivided into areas, each of which is ruled by a local soviet with a ‘ Party ’ man at its 
head. All land is common. When they came into the villages the first thing the com- 
munists did was to tear up all the landmarks. . . . The land (even including temple lands 
and burial-grounds) was then redistributed. All marketing of produce is done through a 
central government agency ; and to-day the peasant inside the Red Areas is buying his 
rice«ftnd pc^k cheaper than the peasant outside them. One central and at least two local 
banks have been established, and notes and silver coins have been issued, the former 
bearing the head of Lenin and the latter the hammer and sickle. A ‘ progressive ’ tax is 
levied in pr< portion to income. . . . The Red Armies are commanded by Chu Teh, a 
general of experience and resource, said to have had some German training. )1 ls political 
adviser is Mao I)su Tung, a gifted and fanatical young man of tlnrty-fivo suffering from 
an incurable disease. This pair have made themselves into something of a legend, and 
the Communist High Command is invariably referred to as Chumao. In addition to the 
Red Armies in Kiangsi, there is a communist force of some 5000 rifles in southern Hupeh, 
and a large roving army which has found its way up to the borders of Szechwan after being 
dislodged from Hupeh in the autumn of 1932. . . . All the Red Armies are equipped with 
wireless. The novelty of the Chinese communist movement lies in the fact that — in a 
country where the man with the big stick ha% always hitherto had the last word — the army 
does not, and cannot, rule the roost, as it would if the mov’cment represented no more 
than that chance agglomeration of malcontents and free'' oters which optimists see in it. 
The control of the Central Government (in other words, oi the Party) is absolute, because 
the Party percolates, in the Russian manner, into every branch of military and civil life. 
There is, as it were, a Party man at the hub of every wheel. The mutiny of a division, 
the rebcdlion of a district, is impossible as long as there are officers and officials to see it 
coming, report it to the Party, and have it nipped in the bud. 

“ Mircover — again in the Russian manner — everyone lielongs to curious overlapping 
organisations, all under Party control and supervision. ’As a member of (say) the League 
of Youth, the Farmers’ Union, the Peasants’ Revolutionary Society, and the nth Red 
Army Group, you arc cauj^it in the iftit’s-cradle of obligations and threatened with a cloud 
of penalities. Even the Party mombt^rs themselves are supervised by Control Com- 
missions, working incognito and reporting to the Central Executive Committee. ... It 
will 1)0 swn that a gwal deal depends on the quality of the leaders. These would seem to 
be for the most part young Chinese students (throughout the movement there is a tre- 
mendcRis empha.sis on youth), many of tV?m trained in the Lenin University in Moscow 
or in a similar institution at Khabarovsk. . . . There can be no doubt that the standard 
of ability among the leaders is high, and unquestionably most of them are 8inc€*re. There 
is probably less corruption in the Iltd districts than in any other area of equal size in 
China.” 

For a more detailed, though leas trustworthy, account of these happenings see The 
Chinese Soviets, by Victor A. Yakhontoff (New York. 1934, 296 pp.). A vivid description 
of personal experiences in Hankow in 1927, with an appreciation of M. M. Borodin, is 
given in ihe interesting volume entitled In Search of History, by J. \ inoent Shean (1935). 
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that since 1927 there has been no intervention on behalf of Soviet Ohii& 
by the Soviet Government, or even by the Comintern. 

Rdmilding Soviet Russia 

Meanwhile the practical Lenin had turned resolutely to the task of 
rebuilding social organisation, and particularly the manufacturing in- 
dustry, at home. 7.n order to obtain a temporarj' breathing space he 
did not shrink from the New Economic Policy that he was able to impose 
on the Tenth Conference of the Commimist Party in 1921, although by 
this he ceded to the Russian capitalists some of the ground in trading, 
and even in manufacturing on a small scale, from which they had been 
drastically expelled in the period of War Communism. The Fourth 
World Congress of the Comintern, in November 1922, to which Lenin 
presented an elaborate report entitled “ Five Years of the Russian 
Revolution and the Outlook for the World Revolution largely devoted 
to a defence of NEP, made no protest against Lenin’s new policy, nor 
against the steps taken towards industrial reconstruction. The re- 
building of large-scale manufacturing involved an extensive importation 
of machinery, and even of certain raw materials ; and already in MSreh 
1921 the Soviet Government had signed a trade agreement with Great 
Britain, ^hich had been followed during the same year by similar arrange- 
ments with other European countries. 

International Conferences 

In April and May 1922 the Soviet Government had made its firet 
appearance at an important international congress, that at Genoa, at 
which Chicherin, the People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, dumb- 
founded the delegates of the other powers by secretly concluding with 
the German Reich the far-reaching Treaty of Rapallo. Chicherin also 
attended the conference at Lausanne in 1923, to arrange a general settle- 
ment with Turkey ; and eventually joined in the agreement by which 
the Dardanelles were formally demilitarised. In February 1924, immedi- 
ately after the death of Leiyn, the British Government accorded th4 Soviet 
Government de jure recognition, a concession followed during the same 
year by the governments of Italy and France. Meanwhile the recon- 
struction of soviet mining and manufacturing, with macliinery bought 
from abroad and paid for by the export of timber and furs, was pro- 
ceeding apace. 

Socialism in a Single Country 

The full object and justification of thig policy of internal reconstruc- 
tion was not popularly explained until Stalin, in the autugm of 1924, 
launched the slog&n of '' Socialism in a Single Country ” ; meaning that, 
in view of the failure of the world revolution to break out, the duty of 
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slate, which would serve as an example and a model for the proletariat 
of the wprld. 

Upon this promulgation of a change of Bolshevist policy there ensued 
what must seem surprising to those who believe that the USSR lies 
groaning^ under a peremptory dictatorship, namely, three years of in- 
cessant public controversy. This took various forms. There were re- 
peated debates in the principal legislative organs, such as the Central 
Bxecutive Committed (TSIK) of the All-Union Congress of Soviets and 
the Central Committee of the Communist Party. There were hot argu- 
ments in many of the local sovigts, as well as in the local Party organs. 
There was a vast literature of books and pamphlets, not stopped by the 
censorship, and published, indeed, by the state publishing houses, ex- 
tending, as is stated by one who has gone through it, to literally thousands 
of printed pages.^ Amid all the disputants, who coalesced and redivided 
in successive combinations, t*he two protagonists were Stalin and Trotsky. 
Henoe it is tempting to-day to ascribe the whole struggle to the tempera- 
mental incompatibility of these rival claimants of the succession to 
Lenin. But there was a substantial issue in debate, at any rate until it 
was finaljy and authoritatively decided by the Plenum of the Central 
CoiKmittee of the Party in April 1925 ; a decision ratified, after more 
discussion, by the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Party Conferences of October 
1926 and December 1927. ^ 

What the Controversy was About 

The difficulty of discovering what it was all about ” is increased 
by the characteristic method of controversy adopted by both sides. 
The question was not put as “ which policy would be likely to be most 
advantageous or most successful "It w\as perpetually argued as ‘‘ what 

* World Revolution and the USSR, by Michael T. Iioruisky (1933), p. 130. We are 
unable, in this exposition of the constitutional structure and trends of progress in the 
Soviet Union of the present day (1935), to do justice to the life-long revolutionary^ career, 
and the considerable services, of Leon Trotsky, wliich have been, for the past seven years, 
obscured by the malevolence of those by whom he was opposed and defeated. In the 
main controversy of 1925-1929 he may he deemed to have had the advantage over his 
adversaries in the citation of texts, even if, judged by subsequent experience, he was 
incorrect in his forecasts and unstiitesmanlike in his pafticular recommendations. 

The student who seekstto di?«?ntfvngle the various phases of this prolonged controversy 
should l)egin by the perusal of all the publications and the reports of speeches by Stalin 
and Trotsky that he can get hold of. He may then study such chronicles, unfortunately 
not unbiased, as L'Histoire du parti communiste de VURSS, by E. Yaroslavsky (Paris, 
1931) ; and Outline History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, by N. Popov 
(translated from Ihe 16th Russian edition. 2 vols.). 

* After these decisions, Trotsky jvrsisted in his agitation, attempting to stir up 
resistance ; and his conduct became plainly factious. It was this persistence in faction 
after the Party had definitely deci(^d that led to his banishment to Alma Ata at the 
beginning of 1928, and to Constantinople at the beginning of 1929. His own version of 
the proceedinl^ may bo followed in his publications of 1929-1930, such as La Defense de 
VURSS et Vopposition (Paris, 1929. 84 pp. ; in Russian) ; La Troisieme Periode de Verreur 
de Viniemaiionale communiste (Paris, 1930, 64 pp.) ; Die pennamnte Revolution (Berlin, 
1930, 168 pp. ; also in English, Ne^r York, 1931). 
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was the view taken by Marx and Engels, and by Lenin himself ; ai!d 
what exactly did these authorities mean by this or that text d^overed 
among their voluminous writings It is now obvious that no one had 
directly and explicitly grappled with the particular problem, in the light 
of all the facts, economic, social and political, even as they werp in 1845 
or in 1905 ; and, of course, these great authorities were none of them 
conversant with the state of things in 1925, which alone was relevant to 
the issue. Ignoring^ this vain appeal to dead authors, to which all the 
disputants clung, let us try to examine the problem in itself. 

The Four Arguments of the Trotskyists 

Trotsky, and with him many of the ablest and most responsible 
Bolsheviks, retained the belief, which they had derived from Marx and 
Engels, that it was impossible for socialisift to be safely and durably 
established in any one country by itself alone. One ground for this 
belief was the economic argument upon which Marx and Engels had 
proceeded in 1847. This was most clearly stated by Engels, in a docu- 
ment of 1847, which had been published in Moscow only in 1923. ^ “ Large- 
scale industry,” said Engels, “ by creating the world market, has esTab- 
lishcd so close a connection among all the peoples of the globe, especially 
in the cai^e of the civilised peoples, that each of them depends on what 
happens to others. . . . Large-scale industry has so levelled the social 
development in all civilised countries that everywhere the bourgeoisie 
and the proletariat have become the two determining social classes, and 
the struggle between them is the chief struggle of our time. The com- 
munist revolution, therefore, will not be merely national, but will take 
place simultaneously in all civilised countries ; that is, at least in England, 
America, France .and Germany. . . .* It will also exercise a considerable 
influence upon the other countries of the world, and will completely 
change, and much accelerate, their former course of development. It is 
a world revolution, and will therefore have the whole world as its 
arena.” ^ 

To this it may to-day be answered that the injurious effects of foreign 
capitalist competition on the nascent industries of the USSR, which 
might he undersold by cheap foreign products, and the possible cata- 
strophic currency depreciation and price-clianges t£at foreign manipula- 
tions of the exchanges might effect, were both obviated by the plan that 
the Bolsheviks had already adopted (but of which neither Marx nor 
Engels had ever dreamt) of a rigid Government monopoly of all inter- 
national trade, and an absolute prohibition of any import or export of 
the soviet currency. This plan of foreign economic relations has continued 
to be completely successful as a measure oi defence. 

^ From Engels* MS. Principles of Communism, a draft used by him and Marx in the 
preparation of the Communist Manifesto of 1848. It was not published until the new 
issue of the Russian translation of the Communist Manifesto itself in 1023. 
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• Another ground on which it was argued that Socialism in a Single 
Country j^as impracticable was that, even if it were for a moment estab- 
lished, it could not be maintained against the combined attack which 
the capitalist countries would inevitably make for its destruction. The 
answer aij it seems to-day is obvious. The apprehension, the probability 
and even the certainty of such an attack on the first socialist community 
was, and is, irrelevant to the issue. Unless the objectors wished all 
attempts at industrial reconstruction of the USSR* to be abandoned, 
and the penury and periodical famine to be continued, whilst waiting 
for the socialist revolution to take place in the capitalist countries, it 
seems plain that the USSR would become progressively more able to 
resist such an attack, the greater its advance in industrial reconstruction. 
To abandon the rebuilding of large-scale industry would be to render 
impossible any effective defence against a renewed intervention by the 
foreign armies. 

There were two other objections to Stalin’s policy that deserve 
notice. It was denied that the collective ownership of all the principal 
means of production, together with all the operations of banking and 
credit, copabined with the collective administration of commodity dis- 
tribution and of the rapidly expanding social services, constituted even 
progress towards the socialist state. All these things, it was said, 
amounted only to state capitalism, corresponding with reforms already 
partially adopted by parliamentary democracies. Here we have an echo 
of the old utopian conception of a socialism akin to the philosophic 
anarchism of Kropotkin, as the dream of a community without trouble- 
some international complications ; without deliberate organisation of 
echication and public health ; without* the centralisation that is indispen- 
sable in a populous community with modern means of communication ; 
without foreign trade ; without electricity ; without the elaborate 
mechanisation of agriculture, which alone gives economic security — in 
short, without the means by which any extensive community can now 
lead a civilised life. Those who say “ It is not socialism, but only state 
capitalism ” — and they still exist in the USSR as in other countries — 
can only be told that everyone is free to call anything by any name that 
he pleases. What the proletariat of every coifctry means by socialism is 
the supersession of tj;ie hjiidlord and the capitalist, together with the 
profit-making motive, by collective ownership, in a condition of social 
equality, with the universalisation of security by the appropriate organisa- 
tion of social services. 

Thie final o*bjcction that we caji disentangle from the controversy of 
1924-1927 is that the pursuit of socialism in a single country meant the 
betrayal of the world proletayat, to whom the hope had been held out 
of a world revolution. It was, so Trotsky alleged, the policy of a narrow 
nationalist egoism, unworthy in the successors of Lenin, Engels and 
Marx. Better far, it was said, devote all the energies of the USSR to 
the taslst of the Comintern. ,^he proper communist policy, it was urged, 

2q2 
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was to promote actively a proletarian insurrection m every country, ny 
fomenting strikes, inciting colonial rebellions, subverting tl)e troops, 
and eventually seizing power by a forcible revolution in one state after 
another. The answer was plain. Five years’ experience ha^ shown iti 
1924 that there was little promise, in western Europe or tfie United 
States, of any early success along such a road. After all, the revolution 
in each country could be made only by the people of that country. 
Would it not be likely to produce a greater eiffect on the mind of the 
wage-earners iu every advanced industrial country, and on those of the 
oppressed natives of every capitalist colony, if socialism were successfully 
established in a single great country ; if it were made manifest that the 
landlord and the capitalist could be dispensed with, and if social e/piality 
and economic security were in that country seen to be enjoyed by every 
family without distinction of colour or race, class or position ? The 
building-up of socialism in a single country was, in fact, ir itself the most 
promising method of causing proletarian revolutions elsewhere ; and of 
propagating communist theories in a way to which the capitalist govern- 
ments would find it difficult to take exception. 


From War to Peace 

We trace to the year 1928 the effective change of the policy of the 
Soviet Government in its foreign relations, from measures of hostility 
(largely through the Comintern), to measures of peace conducted by the 
USSR Government itself. The soviet leaders became, from that date, 
ever more absorbed in their gigantic task of building up the mining 
and manufacturing industry of their own country, in which they went 
from success to success. Their task proved more difficult than had been 
expected. Th^ collectivisation and mechanisation of agriculture, seriously 
grappled with in 1928-1929, in the hope of removing permanently the 
menace of famine, was found to involve a severe struggle with the recalci- 
trant peasants, which for several years taxed to the utmost the powers 
of the Government and the Party, and prevented any scattering of 
effort in foreign parts. At the same time it became more ai^d more 
evident that it was the defp'ee of success attained in raising the standard 
of life in the USSR, and not the machinatior^ of the Comintern and the 
local communist parties, that was most influential in the conversion to 
communism of the British and French working men. Moreover, on the 
coming of the great slump in 1929, opinion in western Europe and the 
United States, notably among business men, and even ambng econpmists, 
showed signs of change. Many influential people began seriously to lose 
laith in the capitalist system, which had previously seemed so secure, 
rhe Bolsheviks came to feel, not merely lhat they had a strong case to 
mt before the world, but also that their arguments were likely to prevail 
imong the thinkers as well as among the wage-earners, and that it re- 
|iiired only the undeniable demonstration^^f continued economic success 
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the USSR to convert to Soviet Oommunism a substantial part of the 
populatijpn of every capitalist country. 

During the past jeven years (1928-1935) the Soviet Government 
has, thrqpgh its Foreign Office (Narkomindel) and its diplomatic agents, 
persistently striven for the establishment of genuinely peaceful relations 
with all foreign countries. Towards Japan, which has been guilty of 
provocation after provocation, in aggressive frontier incidents, in fishery 
disputes, and in repeated maltreatment of the soviet c/fficials administering 
the jointly owned railway through Manchuria, the Soviet Government 
has shown a dignified forbearanice unusual among governments. It has 
finally sold the railway to the government which coveted it on the easiest 
of teims. At the same time, as the best means of averting attack, it has 
allowed to be known the extent of its preparations for defence, by con- 
centration of a large fleet of bombing aeroplanes, and the accumulation 
of troops and all necessary stores along the Siberian railway — above all, 
by making the Far Eastern province as a whole, with all its garrison, 
self-supporting in munitions as well as in all other requisites, even if 
cut off from the rest of the USSR for a whole year. These measures of 
de^gncc appear to have achieved their object. The Japanese General 
Staff <«eems to have recognised that they deprived the intended invasion 
of any prospect of success. Towards all other countries the Soviet Govern- 
ment has pursued a policy of appeasement. Litvinov, since 1930 in 
sole charge, as People’s Commissar of Foreign Affairs, has repeatedly 
informed thi* diplomatic world that the Soviet Government entirely 
accepted the view that the internal organisation of a country was a 
matter for its own people to decide, and that there was no reason why 
nations adopting different economic and political systems should not 
live in amity together. The Sovjpt Government has, with quiet per- 
sistence, concluded pacts of non-aggression with all its neighbours who 
were willing to join, and all but Japan and Of^rraany have done so. It 
has joined the League of Nations and taken a leading part in its work. 
It has thrown all its weight into the attempts to secure an all-round 
limitation of armaments. It has even secured recognition from the 
Unite!! States. On the accession of Hitler to power in Germany, with 
his never-disavowed project of territorial exj^nsion eastward, the Soviet 
Government has wehiomed the conclusion of a virtual alliance for mutual 
defence, first with France and then also with Czechoslovakia, with the 
concurrence of the other members of the Little Entente. Litvinov’s 
lengthy speeq^ to the Central Executive Committee (TSIK) on December 
20, 1933,^ was a masterly exposition of the position of international 
relations among all the countries of the world, in which the necessity of 
maintaining the utmost frie^^dliness one with another was emphasised. 

Peace isjndivisible ”, which-^is Litvinov’s slogan, has travelled all over 
fche globe. Stalin himself has come forward to receive with honour' and 

^ English translation printed in full in the pamphlet Our Foreign Policy (Ck>operative 
Publisbing Society of Foreign Wqgkers in the USSR, Moscow, 1934). 



cordiality the successive ministers of foreign powers who travelled t8 
Moscow during 1935 to cement friendly relations with a country whose 
martial strength and economic prosperity had dempnstrably made it one 
of the world’s Great Powers. There can be no doubt in the mii)|d of any 
candid student that the policy in international relations of the Soviet 
Government, with the complete assent of its people, has to-day become 
one of non-interference and peace.^ So far as the^ Soviet Government 
can lay down the coVlditions of the good life in international relations, it 
has done so by recognising the importance of making itself a model 
civilisation, which all the world will be attracted to follow ; and of 
relying exclusively on the force ‘of example as the most promising way 
of spreading soviet ideas. 

This new outlook of the Soviet Government upon foreign affairs is 
well summarised in Litvinov’s statement to the BVench press in July 
1935. He described the three basic principles on which soviet policy 
was based. ‘‘ First, the Soviet Government does not need land or property 
belonging to other countries and it tlierefore has no intention of making 
war upon anyone. Secondly, under the conditions of modern imperialism, 
any war must be converted into a universal bloody clash and slaugh^r ; 
for under present-day conditions no war can be localised and no country 
is able to maintain neutrality, no matter how hard it may try. Thirdly, 
any war causes privations and sufferings primarily to the great masses, 
and the Government of tlie Soviet Union, which is a government of the 
toilers, is opposed to and hates war.” * 

' It has been remarked by a hostile critic (H. Rollin, in his Histoire de la revolution 
'russet pp. 153-279) that Lenin was much influenced by what he learnt from the writings 
of Clausewitz that war is only a continual ion by other means of the policy pursued in p>eace. 
It may not be too unfanciful to see in the momentous change in international relations 
made by the soviet authorities that the peacefyl measures which they adopted increasingly 
from 1929 onwards have been but a continuation, by other means, of their previous policy. 
11/ -was never hostilities as such that they wanted, but the conversion of other nations to 
communism ; Q'nd it came to be recognised that this was more likely to result from the 
economic success of the USSR, which any war would seriously disturb, and which woiild 
otherwise serve as an exemplar, than by any inculcation of insurrection. What has finally 
changed the situation for the Soviet Government is the emergence, during the last few 
years, of three powerful aggressors (Japan under its militarists. Hitler’s German Reich, 
and Mussolini’s Italy), all alike bent on acquiring additional territory at the ox|)bnse of 
the “ satiated pow'ers ”, among wilieh the Soviet Union finds itself in company with the 
western parliamentary democraclbs and the United States. The imminent danger of a 
war in which all Europe might be involved, and in which ^.he TOSR might be the first to 
be attacked, compels the Soviet Union to range itself on the side of those capitalist powers 
who are at the same time seeking to resist fascism and to maintain the peace of the world. 

‘ It will be remembered that the Soviet Government, in responre to the request of 
the Government of the United States, gave a very definite undertaking «a,gainst militant 
propaganda in the treaty of 1934. “ Litvinov said Mr. Chamberlin, ” gave President 
Roosevelt a sweeping assurance which cannot be paralleled in soviet discussions of this 
delicate subject with other governments. Under this assurance the Soviet Government 
undertakes * not to permit the formation or residenc^in'its territory of any organisation* 
or group — ^and to prevent the activity on its territoiy of any organisation o^ group, or of 
representatives or ofiicials of any organisation or group, which has as aim the overthrow 
or the preparation for the overthrow of or bring about by force of a change in the political 
or social order of the whole or any part of the United States, its territories or possessions ’ ” 
{Russia's Iron Age, by W. H. Chamberlin, 1935, p. 23^. 
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The Subversive Tactics of the Comintern 

What, meanwhile, has been the policy of the Comintern, and, under 
‘ its influence, that of th^ various local communist parties in other countries ? 
The student of their several jjroccedings will, wc think, conclude that, 
down to the end of 1 934 at any rate, they continued unchanged in spirit 
and very little modified in substance. They were even invigorated from 
Moscow itself. The* Sixth World Congress of the Third International, 
which took place at Moscow in 1928 — apparently the most numerously 
attended of any that have becjn held — was a lively and disputatious 
gathering, which busied itself, in its 46* prolonged sessions, with inter- 
minable discussions about this or that source of dissatisfaction with the 
shortcomings and failures of the various local organisations.^ The dis- 
cussions in the Congress were dominated by Bukharin, who was, it is 
clear, acting as the mouthpiece of Stalin himself, with whom he professed 
to be in complete accord. This Congress, it has been said,^ “ performed 
the momentous task of providing the international communist movement 
with a definite programme ”, and also with “ the general lines of the 
policy actually to be followed by the Comintern and the Communist 
parlies The conclusions of the Congress were embodied in an unusually 
lengthy programme, extending to nearly 30,000 words, which re-stated, 
in substance, the Communist Manifesto of 1848, enlivened bj* personal 
denunciation or abuse of most of the socialist or labour leaders of the 
European countries who remained outside the Communist Party. The 
rules binding upon every communist party in the world were completely 
revised. They expressly maintained the continuous control of every 
affiliated party by the standing committee at Moscow ; and the obliga- 
tion of every party to obey all directives given by such committee. The 
“ programme ” adopted by the Congress formally prescribed, as the final 
stage of the local party agitation in every country, “ the general strike, 
conjointly with armed insurrection against the state power of the 
bourgeoisie ”. An absolutely essential condition precedent ”, it was 
laid down, was “ intensified revolutionary work in the Army and Na\y ”. 
Throughout all the activities “ constitutional methods must unfailingly 
be combined with unconstitutional methods 

So far vre see no subst;jritial change of policy from that laid down by 
the previous world congress. The new feature was the emphasis laid 
upon the importance of building up socialism in the one country in which 
it had been established, and of making the communist parties of all the 

^ Tfkc Programme of the Communist In^rnatioruU (New \ork, 1929, 96 pp.) is only one 
of the numerous publications in several languages giving the full text of the lengthy 
resolution and the rules. A verbatim report of the proceedings of all the 46 sessions was 
printed in successive issues of InternMtional Press Correspondence from July to September 
1928. (A con^lcte bound sot of those issues of the French edition may be obtained from 
the Bureau des !^ditions, Paris.) The proceedings and conclusions are critically analysed* 
from a special point of view, in World Revolution and the USSR, by Michael T. Florinsky 
(1934, 264 pp.). 

* WoM Revoluiion and the USSil, by Michael T. Florinsky (1934), p. 176. 
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other countries sufficiently |)owerful to prevent any attack upon tbs 
Soviet nhion by their several capitalist governments, whon|^ in due 
course they would be able to overthrow by armed insurrection after the 
troops had been subverted. It was with this double object that the' 
communist parties were to continue to wage war upon all ^e other 
organisations of the workers in their several countries. By their exposure 
and denunciation of the social democratic or labour parties, who persisted 
in vain parliamentary struggles ; of the trade unio&s, who busied them- 
selves with merely economic issues ; and of such bourgeois intellectuals 
as the philosophic anarchists, the Guil^ Socialists and the Fabians, the 
communist parties were to take from all these false prophets every vestige 
of working-class support, in order to concentrate in the Communist ^ter- 
national the complete adhesion of the entire proletariat. It was in this way 
that the workers of the world were to unite for the destruction of all the 
governments other than that of the USSR, add, by means of this destruc- 
tion, for the universal establishment of communism throughout the world. 

Between 1928 and 1934 the communist parties in the different countries 
had each its own chequered history of spasmodic agitations and incessant 
defeats. For seven years no world congress was held, the, assembly 
being often announced for the ensuing year, but always being postponed. 
Meanwhile the presidium and secretariat of the Comintern continued in 
active coirespondence with each affiliated party, reprimanding them all 
in succession for their failure to gather strength, and frequently issuing 
“ directives on both policy and tactics. The full executive committee 
met regularly twice a year, when the attendance of a few of the members 
representing other countries was obtained. It must suffice to say that 
a study of these proceedings indicates that Moscow continued to prescribe 
not merely lawful but also definitely illegal agitational activities, which, 
it was publicly boasted, were carried on in defiance of the law in many 
countries with which the government of the USSR stood in friendly 
relations, no less than in others with which there was still no diplomatic 
intercourse. Continual efforts were made to subvert the soldiers and 
sailors ; political strikes were fomented ; mass demonstrations were held ; 
a “ united front ” with every working-class organisation was persistently 
demanded {“ from below ’ J, whilst the trade union and socialist leaders 
were nevertheless vilified and denounced as “ Bocjp.1 fascists ” ; and no 
opportunity was neglected of trying to pull down the governments of 
the countries with which the Narkomindel (the Soviet Foreign Office) 
was simultaneously seeking to promote reciprocal intercourse and a 
mutual advantageous exchange of prqjlucts. These openfy avowad and 
persistent hostilities, conducted in almost every way short of military 
operations or armed insurrection, stood oi^t increasingly in contrast with 
the attempts of the Soviet Foreign Office (Narkomindel) to strengthen 
the friendly relations of the USSR with all the capitalist powers.^ To 

^ Thia ia all the more remarkabb because Stalin has been hima^ continuously a mem- 
ber of the presidium of the Comintern, which const^utes its standing executive, and at 
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put the issue squarely, was it practicable to combine the slogan of 
Gfovenynents of the World, unite to preserve the peace of Europe ** 
with the slogan of the Third International in 1928, “ Workers of the 
World, unite to destroy*all the capitalist governments ” ? 

It ma;^ well be that some inkling of these contradictory trends in the 
foreign, relations of the Soviet Union had a depressing effect on the 
constant agitation of the various communist parties in their pursuit of 
the world revolution? At any rate we notice, after, 1930, without any 
avowed change of policy, or even any manifest change of heart, a gradual 
diminution in the volume of activities, alike in the Moscow committee 
an& in most of the communist parties of* both Europe and America, the 
effec^e membership of which seems to have fallen away in numbers. 
There is a general indisposition, against which Moscow makes no protest, 
to arrange for a further v/orld congress ; and this is year after year post- 
poned. During the whole \)f the seven years 1928-1934 there is no 
substantial change in the tone of the pronouncements of D. Z. Manuilsky, 
who, since the removal of Zinoviev, has acted as president of the Comin- 
tern, or in the publications by its other members.^ 


The New Orientation of 1935 

The Seventh World Congress of the Communist International, which 
was at last held at Moscow in July and August 1935, differed In several 
ways from its predecessor of 1928.* The attendance appears to have 
been less than half in numbers, although the communist parties of over 
sixty countries were professedly represented. Although Stalin appeared 
on the platform at the opening meeting, and was in due course re-elected 
to the presidium of the Comintern, he did not address the Congress 
himself. It is significant that the report on the work of the Comintern 
as a whole, and on that of its Executive Committee, was made, not by 

the same time a member of the Politbureau of the Communist Party, in concert with 
which the foreign policy of Narkomindel is necessarily determined. Moreover, D. Z. 
Manuilsky, who took an active part in the 1928 Congress, and who succeeded Zinoviev 
in acting as president of the Comintern, has publicly declared that “ not one important 
.document of big international significance was issued by the Communist International 
without the most active participation of Comrade Stalin in its composition ” (Stalin^ a 
collection of reminiscences and laudations published by#Ogiz, Moscow, p. 93 ; quoted in 
Russia's Iron Age, by W. Cham)|erlin, 1935, p. 178). 

^ See Leading the World Proletariat to New Decisive Battles, by O. Pyatnitsky and 
V. Knorin (Cooperative Publishing Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR, Moscow, 
1934, 64 pp.) ; WorH Communists in Action, by J. Piatnitsky (London, 1931, 64 pp.); 
Theses et resolutionc de la X/"* Assemblee Pleinirre (Paris, 1931, 44 pp.) ; Theses d risoiu- 
tions the Twelfth Plenum of the Executive Committee of the Communist International] 
(Moscow, 1933, 36 pp.) ; La Position de rtnternationale communiste devant la crise, la guerre 
ei lafascisme, par 0. Kuusinen (Paris, 1934, 88 pp.) ; The RevchUionary Crisis is Maiuri^, 
by D. Z. Manuilsky [Speech at 17th ^ngresa of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union] 
(Moscow, 1934, 70 pp.). 

■ Pending the publication of an official report, the proceedings at the CJongress can 
be most conveniently followed in the successive issues of International Press Correspondente 
from July to December 1935, as well as in the unrevised reports in the Moscow Daily 
News fonthese months. 
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D. Z. Manuilfiky, who had been acting as president, but by two of l&e 
other members (Ercoli the Italian, and Pieck the German).^ '^he whole 
task of leading the Congress was entrusted, not to any soviet statesman, 
but to the Bulgarian Dimitrov, the hero of the German Reichstag fire 
trial, whose fervent speeches, though they lasted for many hours, wer^f 
enthusiastically listened to. It was Dimitrov who moved the long, resolu- 
tion in which the Congress was assumed to formulate the new programme, 
and it was Dimitrov, who was elected secretary of the Executive Committee 
to carry it into effect. At the same time it was announced that the 
resolution itself, together with the existing rules in which the Congress 
had made no alteration, stood referred to the new Executive Committee, 
for such alterations in them as might be called for.® 

In the absence of a definite text of the programme and rules, the 
change, if any, that has been effected by the 1935 Congress cannot be 
determined with any precision. We infer that a definite attempt has 
been made by the soviet leaders to bring the whole Communist Inter-^ 
national, with its subordinate local parties, more nearly in line with the 
policy pursued by the Soviet Union through its Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs. We note that Dimitrov laid stress on the necessity for abandoning 
the habit of vilifying all the social democratic and trade union le&ders 
who stood outside the local communist parties, and that he particularly 
blamed the confusing trick of denouncing them as “ social fascists 
He strongly urged that, in all countries of parliamentary democracy, the 
communist parties should make a sincere attempt to combine with these 
leaders and their organisations in a joint resistance to fascism, which 
was, in various forms in the different countries, the immediate enemy 
of all working-class movements. This ‘‘ united front ” was to be de- 
manded, no longer as hitherto “ from below by incitements to the 

masses to revolt against their leaders, but “ from above by persuading 
these leaders of its urgent necessity if any working-class movement was 
to survive.® At the same time, however, Dimitrov seems to have insisted, 
perhaps as a sop to the prejudices of his hearers, that the local communist 

^ Ho had made a long speech to the plenum of the Executive Committee of C/omintern 
in December 1933, describing the accession to power of Hitler, La Luite pour VAUemagne 
des SovietSy par Wilhelm Pieck (Bareau des Editions, Paris, 1934, 96 pp.). 

* It is an ironical comment or. the ambiguities of the widely reported speeches at the 
World Congress of 1935, that these speeches led to /k re»jewalrof the serious diplomatic 
protests of the United States and some other governments against the militant propaganda 
3 f the local communist parties. What the activities of these parties during the past few 
years had not produced, was suddenly produced by the boastful exaggerations of their 
delegates to the Moscow Congress — ^just at the moment when the soviet statesmen were 
seeking to bring about the change from the tactics of war to the tactics of peace t It is 
these public avowals of seditious activities whicli, by their effect on public opinion, compel 
breign governments to withdraw from friendly cooperation with the Soviet Government, 
perhaps even to the extent of suspending diplomatic^elations. 

* This new policy of a “ united front from above ” in resistance to fascism could point 
to one achievement of importance. The pro-fascist demonstration in the streets of Paris 
in February 1934, which led to the resignation of the Daladier Ministry and its replacement 
by a ** National Government ” under Doumergue, seriously alarmed all the working-class 
organisations. After prolonged consultations a “ Pac^ of United Action was signed on 
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]^rties, whilst joining hands with the trade unions and the labour and 
socialisl^parties in resisting fascism^ — perhaps also in promoting the closer 
alliance of their governments with the Government of the USSR — were 
nevertheless to continue unrestrained their own active propaganda in 
favour of a complete communist revolution in their several countries, 
almost certainly entailing armed insurrection. Whether these or any 
other of Dimitrov’s propositions will be expressly embodied in the pro- 
gramme and rules as revised by the Executive Obmmittee is, at the 
time of writing, unknown. 

If we are correct in our inference that the soviet statesmen have 
attempted to bring about a radical chaiige in the policy or tactics of the 
Con^tern (and incidentally also in those of the Profintern), together 
with lihose of the affiliated communist parties in the parliamentary 
democracies, we think the decision a wise one. The events of the past 
decade indicate that there iif no likelihood of any early communist revolu* 
tion in any of these parliamentary democracies, or in any of their colonial 
dependencies. There is a nearer danger, in one or other country, of 
drastic repression of any working-class activities, with new statutory 
restriction's of democratic liberties. Even an outbreak of war among the 
Enf^pcan powers, which would endanger the progress of the Soviet 
Union and might even destroy the civilisation of Great Britain and 
France, affords, in the present state of education among the masses, no 
prospect of the establishment of a communist social order upon the ruins 
that the war would leave. If it were possible to avert these dangers by 
bringing about an effective unity among all the working-class organisa- 
tions within each nation, if only a unity for defensive action, the gain 
would be great. Such a defensive unity would bring, not only the com- 
munist parties, but also the other working-class organisations of the 
western world, into line with the policy in international relations w'hich 
Stalin and Litvinov have been pursuing durin^.' the past five years. 


The United Front from Above 

cannot say that the prospect of obtaining such a unity in any 
country but France (and permanently not efen throughout all France) 
is at all bright. To begin with, it remains to be seen whether the new 
policy of the Comintern will be promulgated by the Executive Committee 
in the clear and unambiguous language, without evasive reservations, 
that alone would* be likely to ensure its genuine adoption by the com- 
munii}^ partied in the various countries. With relatively few exceptions, 

July 27, 1934, by the leaders of the Communist and Socialist Parties, for a joint campaign 
to defend democratic liberties, to prevent preparations for a new war, to abolish the 
ministerial decrees (issued otherwise than by direction of the Assembly), and to combat 
the fascist terror in Glermany and Austria. In the course of the joint campaign the two 
parties agree not to attack or criticise each other, but otherwise each retains freedom of 
recruitment and propaganda “ though refraining from insulting the other ” (Fraw^t in 
Ferment^ Ity Alexander Werth, 1934| p. 285). 
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these parties are not made up of the right sort of people. For the movt 
part they are, at any rate, the very opposite of the elaborately in|j!ructed» 
strictly disciplined and wiDingly obedient men and women whom Lenin 
enrolled as professional revolutionaries in the BolAbevist party of 1903- 
1914. Whilst many of them in various countries have displayed the 
utmost courage and devotion, even to the point of martyrdom for the 
cause, it is rebellion that is in their blood, not social reconstruction ; 
it is combating their enemies that they arc after, hot cohverting these 
opponents to communism. If, whilst not actually opposing or denouncing 
the other working-class organisations \^t}i whom they were joined in 
defensive alliance, they kept upj as they have hitherto done, a constant 
carping criticism of the separate action of the trade unions, or of the 
parliamentary activities of the labour and socialist parties, the defSisive 
alliance would have neither strength nor stability. Will the Executive 
Committee at Moscow have the determinatJbn and the ability to make 
clear to these parties, without ambiguity or reservation, the imperative 
need of a change in tactics ? 

For our own part, we doubt whether it is practicable in the western 
democracies for any effective defensive alliance against fascism to be 
established among organisations so different in character and immeSiate 
objects as the trade unions, the socialist and labour political parties, 
and the communist parties affiliated to the Third International. Still 
more do we doubt whether in the western democracies the communist 
parties affiliated to the Third International can obtain through such a 
“ united front ” any substantial accession of strength for their avowed 
object of bringing about the establishment of a communist social order. 
For this doubt there seem to us to be two grounds. In the first place, 
such a defensive alliance among disparate and mutually antagonistic 
organisations, appealing for the allegiance of the masses of the people, 
serves rather to emphasise these differences, and may even make for the 
continuance of their common rivalry in pursuit of their several objects. 
This continuance of rival organisations may well interfere with, or even 
prevent the emergence of, a national organisation wholly devoted to the 
establishment of a communist social order, of a kind congenial«to the 
aspirations of the particul&r country, and therefore able to make such 
an appeal to the masses o^ the people as woujjl cause its more impotent 
rivals to wither away. There is reason to think that only after a coales- 
cence into such a single united party could any of the western demo- 
cracies, by parliamentary action, be transformed iilto a communist 
social order. 


“ Orders from Moscow ” 

There is the g:i^avest ground for doubt whether the communist parties 
affiliated to the Third International could ever themselves attain the 
position of a single united party of the masses in any of the western 
democracies. We see no chance of any^of these communist parties 
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Biouiing either the coalescence with itself of the other organisations 
claiming working-class support, or absorbing into its ranks the mass of 
the mei^ers adhering to them. The peoples of the western democracies, 
like those of the Scandinavian countries and Switzerland, will not stand 
govemm^t, or even authoritative direction, from a foreign capital, even 
if that capital is under a government with whose policy they are generally 
in sympathy. Experience indicates that no popular movement will ever 
become powerful in afly country, or at least in any in which the Protestant 
religion has prevailed, if it is believed to take its orders from, or to be 
controlled by, the governing gro^up of any foreign country. It was not 
the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Cl/urch against which our Planta- 
genet and Tudor rulers so often rebelled in England, but specifically 
againil; “ government from Rome It might even be argued that the 
Roman Catholic Church has become more successful in its missionary 
efforts in Protestant countries since it became unconnected with the 
Roman government. There is reason to believe that communism would, 
in many countries, spread faster if it were not supposed to involve govern- 
ment from Moscow. “We are not going to take our orders from Moscow ’* 
is the spoken or unspoken reaction of any assembly of British workmen 
towV8*ds any resolution proposed by a member of the British Communist 
Patty repudiating the policy or defaming the character of the chosen 
leaders of the socialist or trade union or cooperative movement of Great 
Britain. Our conclusion is that, somehow or other, the appearance and 
the fact of “ orders from Moscow ” must be dropped out of communist 
propaganda.^ Is it not chiefly a mistaken adherence to an “ orthodoxy 
of , the past that prevents the Comintern from making it clear that it now 
restricts its relations with the various communist parties to offering them 
such “ information, sympathy and material aid ” as they may from 
time to time desire ; while disclaiming all intention or desire to direct 
or control their local activities ? It is the p . ^ple of each country who 
will insist on themselves directing their own policy and that of their 
government. It is only by the conversion of each people to communism, 
of the brand which it may prefer, that communism of any kind will 
spread^ Is it too paradoxical to suggest that the soviet statesmen are 
coming to recognise that it is the Third Iifternational itself, with its 
insistence upon the dictation to all peoples, 5r at any rate to the com- 
munist parties of all countries* of one particular social order, that excites 
repulsion ? ® There seems much to be said for the view that the con- 

' It does not sceid that Lenin insisted on “ government from Moscow We find him 
saying that “ ThSre is one, and only one kind of real internationalism ; hard work at 
developing the revolutionary movement aftd the revolutionary struggle in one's otvn land, 
and the support (by propaganda, sympathy and material aid) of such, and only such 
struggles and policies in every country without exception Thus he did not always 
insist on the local activities being dir&ted, still less governed from Moscow (Lenin's Collected 
Works, vol. xzeBook I. of 1929 American ediiic^ ; see New Minds, New Men ? by Thomas 
Woody, New York, 1932, p. 267). 

• Was this the reason for the repeated postponement of the Seventh W^orld CongvesB, 
which ougjbt to have been held in 1930 but was not summoned until 1936 7 
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version to communism of the peoples of other countries — ^and therefore 
the world revolution for which Lenin and his colleagues vainly looked 
in 1918 — ^is likely to come about more quickly by the successful Duilding 
up of the socialist state in the USSR, and the diScovery of this success 
by the thinkers as well as by the working masses of the other Countries, 
than by any dictatorial instigation of the Comintern itself. A epol ob- 
server of the world’s public opinion might well conclude that, at the 
present time, Moscow’s most effective agents for converting both Europe 
•and America to communism are not the Communist International and 
its affiliated communist parties, but VOIJ.S and Intourist ; ^ the periodical 
theatre and musical festivals that attract so many appreciative visitors ; 
and especially the various international conferences which' force the 
chemists, the physiologists, the doctors, the educationists, the engineers 
and other specialists in all the countries of the world to compare the 
relative progress in their particular technoldj^ies of the USSR with their 
own lands.* 

A New World Order 

We note that there are critics of the Soviet Government who assert 
that its change over in international relations from a policy oi warj^o a 
policy of peace for the sake of a quick success in its own country, was a 
“ betrayal of the world proletariat ”. Such critics take the change to 

^ VOKJS' is the iSociety for Promoting Cultural Relations with other countries ; and 
Intourist is the government tourist agency. 

‘ Another kind of international organisation might wdth advantage be added. Socialism 
and communism have passed beyond tlie stage of mere rebellion, easily to be confused with 
anarchism. The Soviet Government has come to a position of commanding influence in 
world affairs. Socialist administrations are actually in office in several other countries. 
In others there are socialist oppositions awaiting only an electoral victory to assume 
ministerial office. Hundreds of cities in Franco, Great Britain and other countries are 
governed by socialist municipal councils. £:%pericnce has proved that it is not practicable 
to combine for political purposes the representatives of governments with those of agita- 
tional groups, many of them illegal What seems suggested is a new body in which 
socialist or communist statesmen and municipal administrators (in general agreement 
about eliminating the landlord and the capitalist, and dispensing with the incentive of 
private profit) could periodically compare experiences, and discuss the relations of the trade 
union and cooperative movements to the political government, and the many problems 
of a collectivist administration, in each of the branches of social organisation, such as 
education, health, the conditions of labour in mining, manufacturing and agticulture 
respectively, taxation, credit anef currency, international relations, and the prospects of a 
world government. Such a porfbdical conference, meeting successively in the different 
state capitals that would welcome it ; holding sepamto Sbssioffs for the several subjects ; 
and regarding itself exclusively as a scientific body, would constitute a worthy crown to 
the various institutes in the social sciences established or assisted by the several govcni- 
ments. If it were attended by the ministers, ex-ministers and probable future ministers 
of the several departments in the various countries, and if socialist or coijimunist specialist 
experts in the subjects concerned were invited contribute reports and pajK^rs, would 
not be necessary to come to any agreement on any issue, and, following the practice of 
scientific conferences, not even to pass any resolutions. The object would not be the 
outvoting of minorities by majorities, but the discovtry of truth. The validity of the con- 
clusions arrived at on the several subjects could, anyhow, not bo determined by the dele- 
gates* votes. The papers and discussions themselves would advance the knowledge of 
those on whom, in each country, the responsibility of action must fall ; and thus contri- 
bute more powerfully to the building up of the various socialist states of the world, than 
any amount of agitation. 
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mean that the leaders of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union have 
deliberatily given up the aim that Lenin pursued of world communism ” 
— of eventually bringing about in every capitalist country a “ classless 
society ”, abased on social equality and universal economic security, in 
the midsb of plenty for all men, irrespective of race or colour ; thereby 
not merely spreading everywhere the conditions of the Good Life, but 
also superseding war^between nations. This accusation is unfounded. 
Those who are leading and directing soviet policy to-day are not less 
fervent than Lenin in the desire for world communism, and in the belief 
that it will be brought about. On the contrary, their belief and their 
desire have alike been confirmed and strengthened. Lenin, following 
Marx,'' looked to the future solely with the eye of faith. Stalin and his 
colleagues feel that to them it has been given to add to this vision the solid 
b^sis of achievement — achievement in no small measure of the actual build- 
ing of the socialist state over one-sixth of the world’s surface, among what 
will shortly be 200 millions of people, of vastly differing races and of every 
stage of civilisation from sliccr savagery to a culture inferior to none. With 
so much achievement in little more than a decade, Soviet Communism cannot 
but ide forward with ever-growing confidence in the spread of its doctrine. 

Whai has happened to the international policy of the Soviet Union 
during the past seven years is not a change of aim but a change of tactics. 
The objective remains the same ; but about the procedure by which it 
can be reached wuth the least delay there has been a change of mind, 
perhaps even a change of heart. Soviet statesmen have been compelled 
to realise that no progress was being made towards the outbreak of com- 
munist revolutions in the western democracies, still less was there any 
hope of such insurrections attaining any immediate success. Some at 
least of these statesmen recognise the futility of seeking to manoeuvre 
the workers of other countries, with quite other ? raditions, and enjojdng 
a standard of life and a measure of freedom and economic security far 
greater than those of Tsarist Russia, into attempting a violent revolution 
in their several communities, probably entailing a disastrous civil war. 
On the other hand stands an alternative method of propaganda, that of 
erectinpf a shining example of socialism in a jingle country, which can 
be imitated elsewhere, and which is alread)^ extorting, even from a 
prejudiced and reluctant wtirldf an ever-increasing curiosity, interest and 
admiration. It is, we believe, the large measure of success of this kind 
already obtained by the tactics of peace that has persuaded the soviet 
statesmen mor^ and more steadfastly to abandon the tactics of war, in 
their uttfaltering pursuit of their original aim of a communism extending 
the whole world over. It is, in short, by means of their own devotion to 
the establishment of the Good Life, not only in their own country, but also 
in its relations to other countries, that they are now hoping and expecting 
to see it adopted elsewhere. In the following epilogue we venture to 
give our answer to the question whether the world is not here witnessing 
the emergence of a new civilisation. 



EPILOGUE 


A NEW CIVILISATION ? 

31s we have seen, ^the Bolshevilcs consider that what they are doing 
among the 170 millions of people of the USSR is much more than intro- 
ducing them to newspapers and books, the theatre and the opera ; or 
improving their health, and increasing"^ their wealth production. What 
they believe themselves to be establishing in the world is nothing less 
than a new civilisation. 

Now there is no generally accepted definition of what amount or 
kind of change in the manner of living among a whole people constitu^s 
a different civilisation. Nevertheless it is commonly recognised that 
certain contemporary communities are, in the aggregate, sufficiently 
unlike to warrant us in speaking of them as distinct civilisations. Thus, 
there is substantial agreement that the Chinese, the Hindus, the Moslems 
and the Christianised white Europeans (including their descfendaifts in 
other continents) belong to different civilisations. Moreover, within 
historic times, other civilisations have existed and passed away. We 
need only instance the Sumerian and the Egyptian ; to which some would 
add, as equally distinctive, the civilisations of Troy and of Tyre, of 
Etruria and of Carthage, and doubtless those of other defunct communi- 
ties that further archaeological researches may uncover. 

It is plain that many different factors may enter into the making, of 
a distinctive civilisation.^ To some the most important seems the nature 

^ The word eivilisation is sometimeS used in the singular to denote the progress 
of human society from primitive to civilised ; and sometimes in the plural in order to 
distinguish one civilisation from another. Thus Professor Arnold Toynbee, in his brilliant 
and erudite Stvdy of History , vols. i.-iii., enumerates (after dismissing the 600-odd primitive 
societies) 27 distinct civilisations within historic times, of which 5 survive to-day. These 
are : Western Civilisation, which, as he observes, has succeeded in embracing within its 
system not only Europe and North America, but also all navigable seas, and all the ports 
of the world ; and four other extant civilisations, the Islamic, Hindu, Far Ea^^m and 
“ Orthodox ” Christianity. This last example of an extant civilisation is difficult to identify 
to-day, as the Greek Orthodox Ohurch, as distinct from the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, which characterise what ho calls Western fliviVisatioii, barely exists now that the 
vast Eurasian continent has rejected its creed and code of conduct. Perhaps Professor 
Toynbee sees a survival of (I^ristianity in the communist's aim of “ from each according 
to his faculty, and to each according to his need ". 

On the other hand, H. T. Buc^, in his famous History of (Civilisation in England 
(1857), seems to regard ** civilisation *’ as taking different forms, largely determined in 
the past by different climatic environmentsT but distinguished in its latest and most 
developed form by the rise of science as a way of controlling nature. 

Seignobos, the French historian, divides “ civilisation " into ancient and modem. He 
makes the end of ancient civilisation to be the death of Charlemagne; but he also 
differentiates mediaeval civilisation from contemporary civilisation. Hd even mentions 
tiiat, in the eleventh century, the world was divided into two civilisations : the West, 
with its miserably small towns, cabins of peasants, rude fortresses, etc. ; and the East, 
with Constantinople, Cairo, Bagdad, Damascus — th^ Moslem and Byzantian worlds being 
far better built, better policed and more enlightened than the western world. ** By 
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tnd character of its particular religion. Those communities in which 
Christu^ity, has been dominant stand out from the rest. In other 
instances, as in China, racial characteristics afford the most noticeable 
difference. What may be called the political organisation of a com- 
munity has sometimes — ^for instance, in feudalism — served as the mark 
of a distinct civilisation. Even more distinctive of different manners of 
life may be the economic organisation, as in the contrast between com- 
munities living mainly by hunting or fishing, or by*rearing cattle, or by 
cultivating the soil ; and those engaging extensively in commerce, or> 
with the constantly increasing use of power-driven machinery, in mining 
and manufacturing. Or we may notice 'whether the several families of a 
community habitually work for themselves ; or whether, as slaves, serfs 
or wage-labourers, the majority serve the owners of the means of pro- 
duction. 

For our present purpose there is no need to discuss all known or 
possible civilisations. It wdll suffice to start from the common division 
of the three thousand years* history of Europe since the days of Homer 
into the three successive civilisations that are covered respectively by 
the story, of Greece and Rome ; by the widespread adoption of Christi- 
anity and feudalism ; and by the modern world from 1492 down to our 
own day. Everyone is familiar with the characteristics of contemporary 
civilisation of this specifically European kind, which has uiadoubtedly 
resulted in great progress and has been carried by white settlers, traders 
or travellers all over the world. It wdll suffice to emphasise its four main 
features. First in date stands the Christian religion, with the code of 
conduct that it inculcates. Then, increasingly after the fifteenth century, 
comes the so-called capitalist system of the private ownership of property, 
notably in the means of production, to be utilised, under the direction 
of the owmers, upon the incentive of the making of profit either by the 
employment of workers at wages or by traauig in goods ; or latterly, 
by the manipulation of money and credit by the financiers. Further we 

contact with the orientals the T>f*opl« the west became civilised ” (see his History of 
Mediaeval Civilisation, pp. 110-117 ; also his History of Civilisation : Contemporary). 

In tile Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire, by A. Rostovtzeff, the author 
describes the decay of ancient civilisations, which he attiributes (1) to the penetration of 
lower classes and lower races into the government of thS Roman Rmpire ; and (2) to the 
rise of the Christian roligiv»n, wlfich distracted men's minds from perfecting human life in 
this world, to securing personal salvation in the next (see chapter i.). His conclusion is 
significant : “ The evolution of the ancient world has a lesson and a warning for us. Our 
civilisation will not l^t unless it be a civilisation, not of one class but of the masses. The 
oriental civilisatipns were more stable and lasting than the Greco-Roman, because, being 
chiefl 3 aba 8 ed on religion, they were ncarei* to the masses. Another lesson is that violent 
attempts at levelling have never helped to uplift the masses. They have destroyed the 
upper classes, and resulted in accelerating the process of barbarisation. But the ultimate 
problem remains like a ghost, over iresent and unlaid. Is it possible to extend a l^her 
civilisation to the lower classes without debasing its standard and diluting its quality to 
the vanishing-point ? Is not every civilisation bound to decay as soon as it begins to 
penetrate the masses ? ” (ibid. p. 486). This reminds us of one of the paradoxical dicta 
of Bernard Shaw that the conversion of savages to Christianity has involved the oonvegrsiQD 
of Christianity to savagery. 
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notice, continuously during the past two centuries, even if apparent]^ 
momentarily arrested, a widespread trend towards government, on the 
system of parliamentary democracy. Finally we have to note during 
the past hundred years, as peculiar to this particular civilisation, an 
unprecedented increase, through knowledge, of man’s comme.nd over 
Nature, along with an increasing application of science, under the influence 
of humane feeling, to the amelioration of the lot of some sections of the 
poor. Such being the starting point, the question that is asked is whether 
what is developing in the USSR since 1917 is so markedly different from 
the manner of life in the England or the France or the United States 
of the past three or four centurieS as to justify calling it a new civilisation. 
Let us try to set out the features in which Soviet Communism jiiffers 
essentially from the characteristic civilisation of the western world 
of to-day. 

The Abolitio7i of rrojit^rnaking 

We place first in far-reaching importance the complete discarding, 
as the incentive to production, of the very mainspring of the western 
social order, the motive of profit-making. Instead of admiring those 
who successfully purchase commodities in order to sell them* agaitt at 
a higher price (whether as merchant or trader, wholesale dealer or re- 
tailer), Spviet Communism punishes such persons as criminals, guilty 
of the crime of ‘‘ speculation Instead of rewarding or honouring 
those (the capitalist employers or entrepreneurs) who engage others at 
wages in order to make a profit out of the product of their labour, Soviet 
Communism punishes them as criminals, guilty, irrespective of the 
amount of the wages that they pay, of the crime of exploitation ”. It 
would be difficult to exaggerate the difference that this one change in 
ideology (in current views of morality as well as in criminal law) has 
ikade in the manner of life within the USSR. No one can adequately 
realise, without a wide study of the facts of soviet life, what this funda- 
mental transformation of economic relationships has meant, alike to 
the vast majority of the poor and to the relatively small minority who 
formerly “ lived by owning ”, or by employing others for profit. 

The change has not hi.d the particular results anticipated by our 
capitalist reasoning. It hall; not meant compulsion to take service under 
the government as the only employer.* It^has not prevented millions of 
individuals from working independently, or in voluntary partnerships, 
for their own or their family’s subsistence. It does notp forbid cither the 
independent producers or the producing partnerships to s^ll the p^duct 
of their own labour in the public market, or by contract, for any price 
they can get. It has not involved the abolition of personal property, 
or any compulsion to have all things in common. It has not prevented 

^ Compare the mediaeval crime of regrating ”, and the sin of usury ; is to which see 
TAe Acquisitive Socieiff, by Professor B. H. Tawney (1931). 

* Sm Chapter 111. in Part 1., ” Man as a Prc^ucer ”, and Chapter IX. in Part II., 
** In Place of Profit ”. 
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inequality of possessions, or of incomes, or even difference of earnings. 
The pay^aent of interest on government loans, and the receipt of interest 
on deposits in the savings bank, have not ceased. But the habit of 
able-bodied persons li^ng without work has become disgraceful, how- 
ever greaf may be their savings or their other possessions ; and the class 
of wealthy families, whether as owners of land, employers of labour or 
rentiers and financie]^, has ceased to exist. More important stiU is •that 
the control of the ftistruments of wealth production by individuals 
seeking to enrich themselves, and the power of the landlord and the 
capitalist over those whom thej^ can employ at wages, or from whom 
they can exact rent, has passed away. • 

The Planning of Production for Community Consumption 

The abolition of profit-making as the incentive to the capitalist 
entrepreneur, together with the transfer to collective ownership of the 
principal means of production thereby involved, made indispensable the 
deliberate planning of the production of commodities and services. 
Instead of the individual capitalists producing what they severally 
thought ttey could make profit out of, and incidentally vying with 
each other to satisfy the desires of such consumers as could, by having 
the means to pay the price, make their demand “ effective^’’, some 
national authority had to work out statistically and communicate to 
each factory or mine its own particular share of exactly what the whole 
community of consumers, irrespective of their means, needed and de- 
sired. For this purpose every factory ^ mine, every farm or oil-field, 
every institute or office, and indeed every enterprise, whether industrial 
or cultural, now makes a return showing what machinery and materials 
it is using, and what commodities ahd services it has been and expects 
to be producing, to be compared with next y. ir's aggregate needs and 
desires of the whole community. This enormous calculation, which was, 
in every other country, thought to be beyond human capacity, is, as 
we have described,^ actually performed in the USSR by the State Plan- 
ning Commission (Gosplan), in incessant consultation with the powerful 
All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions, the highly organised 
Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, and the several People’s Commissars 
directing the tens of*thousarfds of separately administered factories, 
mines, oil-fields, state farms, warehouses, ships, railways and what not. 
Wc cannot discusaagain whether or to what extent this gigantic planning 
is successful in ensuring that every person in the USSR gets the commodi- 
ties and services that he needs or desires.® But if we notice that the work 
of Gosplan does, in fact, relieve the USSR from the alternation of booms 
and slumps that characterise tffe capitalist world —still more if we realise 
that this deliberate planning of all production for community consump- 

1 Chapter VIII. in Part II., “ Planned Production for Community Consumption ”. 

Ibid. 
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tion ensvaes ibe complefid 'ab^ticti of involimtary mass unemploymesrti, 
whether technological ” or “ cyclical ” — we can hardly deny that -the 
new system effects a startling transformation in the economic relation- 
ships of the whole community, which has changed the very mentality 
of the producers, whether administrators, technicians or manual workers. 
The highly organised trade unions of the USSR, containing over 18. million 
memrbers, are not only whole-heartedly in favour of increasing the pro- 
ductivity of labour«»by such devices as piece-work fates, cost-accounting* 
and competing among themselves as to who can make the greatest output 
at the lowest labour cost, but are also constantly pressing for the adoption 
of more and more labour-saviilg inventions, in order that the machine 
may increasingly become the slave of mankind. This is because there 
is no longer any conflict of interests in production. Whether between 
enterprises or between grades or kinds of workers or producers, there is, 
as is commonly said in the USSR, no enemy party ; no person’s gain is 
rooted in another person’s loss. Every individual engaged in production, 
whether of commodities or of services, benefits materially by increased 
or improved production, and by the zealous and efficient service of every 
other producer. When it is realised that everybody’s share of^the aggre- 
gate net product is made actually greater by any increase or improvement 
of that product, it is actually and visibly to everybody’s pecuniary 
interest that no one should be inefficient, no one idle, no one negligent, 
no one sick. There is a universal and continuous incentive to every 
producer, whether manual worker or technician, to improve his quali- 
fications, and to render the utmost service, in order to increase the 
common wage fund, which is Wholly divided without any tribute to 
landlord or capitalist, among the whole body of producers, according 
to the sharing arrangements that the whole body of producers themselves 
make. Hence ^he eager zeal and devotion of the “ shock brigades ” 
(udarniki) to do more work than is customary, and the public honours 
that are’ accorded to them. Hence the unpaid service of the “ Satur- 
day-ers ” (subbotniki), who give up their free time to clearing off arrears 
in any enterprise that lags behind its programme. Hence the “ socialist 
competitions ” in which shifts or brigades, factories or oil-fiel(^, ships 
or state farms, and even Inunicipalities and republics, enter into formal 
agreements to vie with one another as to wlqch can achieve the greatest 
output or create the least scrap ”, or *build the greatest number of 
new schools, or establish the most technical classes, or erect the most 
new dwellings over a given period. And most remarkable of all, from 
the angle of western competitive sportsmanship, it is from th^ same 
unity of interest that springs the custom of the winning team in these 
competitions making it a matter of honour inunediately to proceed to 
the assistance of ^he losing team, in order to teach those who have failed 
in the competition how they can improve their production so as not again 
to fall behind that of the winners. The unity of pecuniary interest ex- 
tends, in faxsty to all the various enterprisef^ in the USSR. Each becomes 
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to help every other enterprise, wne^ener or tiie same or of any 
(hi|[erent,^nd, to attain the greatest possible product, because it is the 
aggregate net product of all the enterprises in the USSR that provides 
not only ^11 the social services (the socialised wage) but also the wage- 
fund to he shared among the producers (ther personal wage) ; so that 
not only the divisible income of each enterprise, but also that of the other 
enterprises, and thus the share of all the producers of all kinds and grades 
in al], the enterprises, ultimately depends upon the total net output of 
the whole of them. 


Social Equality and Universalism 

It 18 claimed that the whole social organisation of Soviet Communism 
is based upon a social equality that is more genuine and more universal 
than has existed in any othAr community. To engage in socially useful 
work, according to capacity, is a universal duty. It is a distinct novelty 
in social life that there should be no exemption from this duty in favour 
of the possessors of wealth or the owners of land, the holders of high 
offices, or ^hose having exceptional intellectual or artistic gifts or attain- 
ments, the geniuses or the popular favourites. Work, like leisure, has 
to be shared by all able to join in social service. There is only a single 
social grade in the USSR, that of a producer by hand or by b^in ; in- 
cluding, however, those so young that they can only prepare themselves 
for becoming producers, and those so aged or so infirm as only to be able 
to look back on the work they did in their streijgth. This is what is 
meant by the “ classless society ”, in which each serves in accordance 
with his ability, and is provided for appropriately to his needs. 

The depth of the difference between this manner of living and that 
of capitalist states is scarcely to be fathomed. But it involves the very 
opposite of uniformity or identity among all inun. It not only allows, 
but even actively encourages and promotes, the utmost development 
of individuality in social service. Nor does it produce an exact equality 
of earnings or other income ; although the prohibition of profit-making 
hy ** speculation ”, or ** exploitation ”, and the collective ownership of 
all the principal means of production, coupled Arith drastically progressive 
income taxes and death dirties on exceptional individual fortunes, effect- 
ively prevent the gross inequalities which threaten the stability of states 
in which millionairism is not only tolerated but allowed to become a 
plutocracy. • 

Bvt the pfinciple of social ecyiality goes much further than com- 
munity in work and leisure, common schooling and games, with a constant 
approximation to substantial ^quality of standards of income and ex- 
penditure. It extends, in a manner and to a degree unbiown elsewhere, 
to the relations between the sexes, and within the family group. Hus- 
bands and wives, parents and children, teachers and scholars, like friends 
of different sexes, or of not tooyunequal incomes, like mana gers and factory 
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operatives, admimstrdHidts flR twists, and even army olficers and tbe 
«rank aiid file, live in an atmosphere of social equality and o| freedom 
from servility or ‘‘ inferiority complex ” that is unknown elsewhere. 
What is still more unique is the absence of prejudice as to colojir or race. 
The hundred or more different races and language groups of the USSR 
of nearly all shades of colour, including the wildest nomads and the most 
rooted townsmen, the most urbane diplomatists and the most primitive 
barbarians, enjoy riot only complete identity of legal and political 4ghts, 
but also the fullest equality of freedom in economic and social relations. 
Wherever schools exist at all, those living within reach arc educated in 
common ; they work together at wage-rates differentiated only by 
differences in the tasks ; they use the same public conveyances, the 
same hotels and holiday homes, the same public utilities ; they join the 
same trade unions and other voluntary associations ; they sit side by 
side in the lecture-rooms, libraries, theatres and cinemas. They form 
mutual friendships irrespective of race or colour, and intermarry freely. 
Again, there is no imposition of a central pattern. On the contrary, the 
cardinal bond of the Soviet Union is the guarantee to each “ national 
minority ” of its own “ cultural autonomy Each maintakas its own 
vernacular, its own schools, its own newspapers, its own publishing houses, 
its own theatres ; and they are all specially assisted to do so out of federal 
funds. What is more, each of the dozens of constituent or autonomous 
republics making up the USSR freely elects or appoints, if it chooses, its 
own people to the local representative bodies and to the local oiBices, 
and is vigorously incited and encouraged to do so by the Government 
at Moscow. It would be hard to over-estimate the sense of freedom and 
equality — ^far exceeding that of the corresponding arrangements as' to 
“ natives ” in analogous dependencies of other states — produced by this 
effective cultur&l autonomy and local government by officials of one’s 
own race. 

There is yet another feature in the social equality of the civilisation 
of the Soviet Union which we term “ universalism ”. Other communities 
have willingly acquiesced in the fact that the advantages and amenities 
which their civilisation provides, including most of the luxurie® of life, 
do not reach the poofest pr weakest, or least developed, or least thrifty 
or least well-conducted members of the conimwiity • The current economic 
and social arrangements do not enable these unfortunates to reach the 
same standard of health and education, or to attain the same longevity 
or intellectual development, or even to procure the* amount of food, 
clothing and shelter that is deemed# necessary and normal among the 
more favoured classes. A few such communities are, in the twentieth 
centdry, just beginning to realise these fe^ures of the inequality in which 
their social life is rooted. It is a distinctive feature of the speial arrange- 
ments of the Soviet Union ^ that, to a degree unparalleled elsewhere, 
they provide for every person, irrespective of wealth or position, sex or 
^ Seejphapter X. in Part II., ** Thc(iRemaking of Man 
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raBe, the poorest and weakest as weJFas l|iOse*^wiio are " better off 
in all cas^ equality of opportunity for the children and adolescents, and, 
increasin^y, also a common and ever-rising standard of living for the 
whole population. ThiS is well seen in the sphere of education. Other 
communitfes, especially during the past century or two, have striven 
to creatp educated, and even cultivated classes within the nation. The 
Soviet Union is the first to strive, without discrimination of sex or race, 
affluence or position, th produce not merely an intelligentsia but a culti- 
vated^nation. 


A Novel Representative System 

In every community of any magnitude, social organisation has to 
include*ii system by means of which the desires and the common will of 
the population can be expressed. In contrast with every other com- 
munity, the USSR has evolvftd a complex and multiform representative 
system of complete originality, based upon the principle of universal 
participation in public affairs, under the guidance of a highly organised 
leadership of a unique kind. As we have described,^ man is represented 
in three separate capacities, as a citizen, as a producer and as a consumer 
In eaA ^ase the franchise is the widest in the world, though with peculiaj 
and steadily dwindling disqualifications, whilst the extent to which the 
entire population actually participates in elections is without '^parallel 
The representative system has hitherto been, above the 70,000 village 
or city soviets, one of indirect election ; but it was in 1935 decided t< 
replace this by direct election upon a franchise juniform among botl 
sexes, all races, and every kind of occupation, throughout the USSR. 

•It is impossible to enumerate all the channels, and it would be difficul 
to exaggerate the extent, of the participation in the public affairs of th 
Soviet electorate of over 90 millions of men and women. The character 
istic multiformity of every kind of soviet organisation, economic o 
political, together with its threefold system of representation, and th 
omnicompetence, as regards powers and functions, of each tier of councili 
in its ubiquitous local government, are in vivid contrast with the domi 
nance o^the parliamentary systems of the western world. To begin with 
the universal electorate in the USSR does a gfeat deal more than elect 
At its incessant meetings it debates and passes resolutions by the hundrec 
thousand, in which it expresses its desires on great matters and on small 
by way of instructions or suggestions to the “ deputies ” whom it choose: 
and can at any tinre withdraw by a vote of “ recall and who habitualb 
take nqtic^y of 1)hese popular requirements, even when it is not founc 
immediately practicable to carry them into effect. Nor does the partici 
patioil in public affairs end with the perpetual discussions in which th 

Russian delights. In every vilfage, as in every city, a large part of th 

« 

* See Chapter II., “ Man as a Citizen ” ; Chapter III., “ Man as a Producer ” ; Chapte 
IV., “ Man as a Consumer ”, all in Part I. ; also Chapter IX. in Part II., “ In Place c 
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detailea worJi: ot pub&0^lkQ|3%us1^tion is actually performed, not 
, France or Great Britain or the United States, by paid officials, and hot 
even, as in small or prinutive communities, by the elected deputies or 
councillors, but by a far larger number of the Hdult 'inhabitants them- 
selves, as part of the universally expected voluntary social sei^ce. 

The same characteristic multiformity and popular participation pre- 
vails also in the extensive and highly organised trade unionism, in which 
are voluntarily inoluded five-sixths of aU the persbns employed at wages 
or salaries, whatever their occupations or grade or remuneration" The 
trade unions by no means confine thenjselves to their extensive collective 
bargaining over wages and hcftirs, and other conditions of emplo 3 rment, 
which far exceeds that of the trade unions elsewhere, together with their 
active share in the administration of the factory or the mine.^ ' For in- 
stance, it is to the trade union organisation that is now committed not 
only the control but also the actual administration of the colossal sendees 
of social insurance, which are more extensive and costly than those in 
any other country, and to which the workers make no individual con- 
tribution. This huge administration is carried on, not wholly or even 
mainly by the paid officials whom the trade unions appoin^ or by the 
committees which they elect, but personally, without remuneratlbn, by 
something like 100,000 “ activists ’’ among the trade unionists themselves 
as part«f their social service. 

The Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, which numbers over 70 
'million members, displays a like multiformity of organisation, and a 
similar personal partjpipation by its vast membership, in the complicated 
business of distributing over the huge area of the USSR the greater part 
of its food and other commodities. 

Yet another variety is exhibited by the immense and highly differenti- 
ated voluntary associations, sonietimes numbering even millions of 
members apiece. These multifarious self-governing associations, which 
often enjoy financial subventions, undertake public service of one or 
other kind ; partly educational, partly propagandist, including also 
sports and games of every description, along with music, painting, 
dancing and acting, as well as active cooperation with various Jaranches 
of government service, fA)m the promotion of science and art up to the 
assistance of the defence forces. 

The Vocation of Leadership 

All the diversity of participation in the universal ^multiformity of 
organisation which distinguishes thb USSR from every other country 
makes more than usually indispensable that leadership without « which 
democracy, in any of its forms, is but a ffiob. It is on this point t&at the 
actual constitution of the Soviet Union, which is not completely written 
in any statute, differs most substantially from every other known to 
‘ See Chapter III. in Part I., ** ]||an as a Prodnoer ”. 
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|(#litical Bcience. In the USSR the liiii^ioii of afh>!^3ing to the population 
the necesBaiy guidance of public afiairs is assumed by a voluntary but 
highly ofganised and strictly disciplined Vocation of Leadership, which 
calls itself the Commimist Party. It is, as we have explained,^ unlike 
anything %hat the western world understands by the term ** party ” in 
the political sense. Far from seeking to enrol everyone professing agree- 
ment with its policy or “ voting its ticket ” or subscribing to its funds, 
the Communist Party of the USSR has a strictly lynited membership, 
amounting to less than 3 per cent of the electorate, or less than 2 per cent 
of the census population, recruited exclusively by cooption, after pro- 
longed probation, on qualifications of character, ability and zeal coupled 
with ungrudging acceptance of the existing regime. We need not repeat 
our description of the way in which this peculiar companionship is 
organised on the common pattern of indirect election ; nor yet that of 
the higher standard of personal conduct than is expected from the 
^ ordinary citizen to which its members are held. Perhaps its most sig- 
nificant difference from the political parties of western politics may be 
found in the manner in which it maintains this standard by incessant 
corporate supervision, supplemented every few years by a systematic 
public examination of the entire vocation, and the drastic “ purging ” 
out of all backsliders and offenders, even to the extent of a fifth of the 
membership at a time. With its voluntarily assumed special ojjligations 
of poverty ” (limitation of salary by a common maximum) and “ obedi- 
ence ” (willingness to undertake any service imposed by its own corporate 
authority), as well as in its enforcement of discipline only by the penalties 
of reprimand and expulsion, the Communist Party of the USSR may be 
thought to resemble in structure the typical religious ordeY of the Roman 
•Catholic or the Greek Orthodox Church. But unlike the monastic orders, 
the Communist Party employs its ^lembers exclusively in the secular 
occupations of citizenship ; more than half v t them continuing their 
work at the bench or in the mine, and some 40 per cent filling the adminis- 
trative or other offices to which they get elected or appointed. There is, 
however, a spiritual difference. It is an absolute condition of member- 
ship that the candidates must be free from any vestige of belief in super- 
naturafism, and that they must continue to adhere to “ Marxism as 
from time to time authoritatively determin^.^ Since the offering of 
guidance in public alfairs by 'political leaders is an inevitable feature of 
civilised society, we may classify the Communist Party of the USSR 
as a professional association voluntarily qualifying itself specially for 
• 

1 eSapter VI. in Part I., “ The Vocatian of Leadership 

* Moreover, the Communist Party in the USSR is unlike the religious order in not 
being, subject to any chief imposed upon it from without, and being democratically governed 
by its own membership, dispersed iiPsome 130,000 Primary Party organs, which elect a 
pyramid of tiecs of committees, rising up to an All-Union Conference, with its central 
committee and sub-committees ; Stalin, whom foreigners are apt to think of as a dictator, 
being merely the principal secretary to the organisation, a post from which he could at 
smy momept be dismisaed by the highest committee. 



the exeicise of this function, analogous to any other organised soientifc 
profession.^ For in the Soviet Union it is claimed that political science 
takes the place of the electioneering ballyhoo called politids in our 
western states. 

Such an assumption of leadership and guidance in public affairs by 
a carefully selected, deliberately organised and strictly disciplined voca- 
tion plainly constitutes a fundamental difference between the USSR 
and every other copimunity. Elsewhere this function of leadership and 
guidance is assumed, often without avowal, by monarchs, aristocracies, 
churches, military castes or, more recently, by the shifting juntas or 
groups, termed cabinets or parliaments, composed mostly of landowners, 
capitalist employers, financiers, merchants, bureaucrats, lawyers or mere 
accumulators of wealth, with more or less pretence of ascertaining and 
understanding the desires of the people at large, but to the habitual 
exclusion of more than a handful of thersmall peasants and manual 
working wage-earners who make up two-thirds of the population. 

We need not here attempt to measure the success or to estimate the 
value of this exceptional Vocation of Leadership, which may well be 
deemed the dominant political feature of Soviet Communism. The 
student of the past couple of decades of the USSR will not go far wrong 
if he ascribes to the outstanding members of the Communist Party the 
initiativ^^and the decision issuing in nearly all the achievements, as well 
as some of the shortcomings, of the administration since the Revolution 
of 1917. Nor do we undervalue the passionate zeal and devotion of the 
far-flung membership when we suggest that it is the peculiar form of 
organisation of this Vocation of Leadership, which seems to have been 
devised and pHncipally worked out by Lenin and Stalin theinselves, 
that is responsible for much of the amazing degree of success against 
immense difiiculties which our preceding chapters have had to recount. 
Nevertheless, as we have described in the preceding chapter, this con- 
centration of authority in a highly disciplined Vocation has had its draw- 
backs ; there has been an atmosphere of fear among the intelligentsia, 
a succession, within the Party, of accusations and counter-accusations, 
a denial to dissentient leaders of freedom of combination for the pro- 
motion of their views, anctamong the less intelligent of the rank kml file, 
no small amount of the cbtonic disease of orthodoxy. 

The CuU of Science 

One of the differences between the soviet civilisation and that of 
other countries is the way in which science is regarded. Unlike the 
groups of landed proprietors, lawyers, merchants, bureaucrats, soldiers 
and journalists in command of most othar states, the administrators in 
the Moscow Kremlin genuinely believe in their professe^^ faith. And 

^ It is interesting to recall that essentially suoh a Vocation of Ijoadership, termed the 
Order of the Samurai, was suggested by Mr. H. G. Wells in 1905 in his book entitled 
A Modem Utopia,. 
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tSSir professed faith is in science. No vested interests hinder them from 
basing tj^eir decisions and their policy upon the best science they can 
obtain. Moreover, under the guidance of the Communist Party, public 
opinion in the Soviet Union has come, to an extent unparalleled elsewhere, 
to be overwhelmingly in favour of making the utmost use of science 
as manifested in labour-saving and wealth-producing machines and in- 
vention. The whole community is eager for new knowledge. There is no 
country, we imagine, in which so large and so varied ax amount of scienti- 
fic research is being carried on at the public expense, alike in the realm of 
abstract theory and in that of technology. There is certainly none in which 
there is so little chance of that frustration of science by the profit-making 
instinct of which the British and American scientists are now complaining.^ 
This intense preoccupation, and even obsession, with science in the 
USSR has steadily increased during the past six years of the successive 
Five-Year Plans — significantly enough, just at the time when even the 
United States has shut down much of its scientific activity. Nor is this 
contrast surprising. In the USSR the dominant purpose of everyone 
who takes part in public affairs is concentrated on increasing the aggre- 
gate ^wealth production, as the first condition of raising the cultural 
le\el of all the 170 millions of people. The instrument by which this 
universal l(?velling-up can be effected is, as is widely believed, science 
itself. As wc have described in a previous chapter,^ scienc<<» is more 
and more dominating the schooling and the college training, and more 
and more enrolling in its service the most energetic and capable of the 
young. The continuous application of science to ^agriculture as well as 
to manufacture ; to the discovery and utilisation of i\ew substances, 
plants or animals, as well as to the improvement of those aheady known ; 
to the development without limit of, electric power and its use, not only 
in the various forms of communication and transport, but also in alto- 
gether novel transformations of the processes of mining and metallur^, 
opens up a bright vista of what may amount to a new' “ Industrial 
Revolution ” in which, if only a parallel development in sociology and 
ethics enables it to avoid the mistakes of the previous centuries, the 
population of the USSR may give a practical example of what vras meant 
by the old stipulation “ unless you be born again 


“ Anti-Godism ” 

The feature ih Soviet Communism that has most scandalised the 
western world is undoubtedly th% widespread “ anti-godism ” which is 
common to the Soviet Government and a large, and apparently a steadily 
increasing, proportion of the ^hole population. An aggressively dog- 
matic atheisjp denies the existence, and the possibility of the existence, 

^ See, for instance. The Frustraiion of Science, by Sir A. Daniel Hall and others, edited 
by Professor F. Soddy (1933). 

• Chapter XI. in Part II., " SoiAce the Salvation of Mankind . 
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of anything supernatural behind or beyond what science can apprehSftd 
or demonstrate. This sweeping denial has, it is claimed, the iperit of a 
public and persistent repudiation of the equivocal hypocrisy in which 
the governments and churches of other countries, together with hosts 
of merely conventional Christians, are to-day implicated. Tjat is, for 
the remaking of man, no small matter. It is not with impunity that 
nations or individuals, outgrowing any genuine faith in a personal deity 
who hears their prayers and governs alike the ocean and the earthquake, 
the harvest and the hearts of men, can continue to practise rites and 
accept religious institutions as if they were still believers. No code of 
conduct professedly based on the supposed commands of an all-powerful 
ruler will outlast the discovery that it has, in fact, no such foundation. 
One result of this widely spread equivocation is seen in the practical 
abandonment at the present time by millions of young persons in Europe 
and America, not only of Christianity, but 'also, along \vith it, of nearly 
all the commandments by which their parents were guided, without 
acquiring any substitute. Another result is the actual retrogression, in 
principles and in acts, of this or that nominally Christian country, if not 
of many of them, to the characteristics not of civilisation but of barbarism 
— ^the blood-lust and sadism accompanying the worship of a tribal god — 
out of which they seemed to have emerged centuries ago. All this is 
noticeably increasing the number of those who think tliat there is some- 
thing to be said for the paradoxical claim of Soviet Communism that 
it is, in morals as well as in economics and political science, actually 
leading the world. 

The spokesmen of Soviet Communism defend their attitude towards 
religion also on other grounds. They are engaged in the colossal task 
of raising to a higher level of civilisation, not only the workers in the 
cities, but also the huge mass of barbarian and even savage peoples of 
the backward regions of the USSR — the entirely unlettered races of the 
Arctic Circle or the Central Asian mountains, the nomadic tribes, the 
scattered hunters and fishers of northern and eastern Siberia, and with 
all these, the slow-moWng and stubborn peasantry of the remote “ deaf 
villages ” of the great plain. So strongly does primitive man cling to the 
superstition and magic dAived from his barbarous ancestry that there 
is still a great deal to be Jone in the USSJR tg eradicate from the minds 
of these backward peoples such of their traditional and proverbial beliefs 
and practices as obstruct the adoption of scientific methods of production, 
and hinder the extension of hygienic measures for the prevention and 
cure of disease. The Vocation of Leadership in the USSR feels therefore 
justified in advising, and the People’s Commissars in commanding, the 
exclusion from the schools and the newspipers of any approval of super- 
naturalism, anddn substituting for it the complete inculcation of science^ 
in all the relations of life, together with the encouragement of and assist- 
ance to the research from which advances in science are to be expected. 
And all this applies, as we have elsewhece suggested, not only to the 
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study of physical and biological facts, but also to the scientific study of 
social in^itutions and to that of the important part of the universe which 
we term human behaviour. 

Emergence of a Communist Conscience 

But science, whetljer in the discovery of truth about the universe or 
in the dismissal of untruth, is not, by itself, enough for the salvation of 
mankind. If scientific knowledge is to be brought to the service of 
humanity, there must be addeeba purpose in man’s effort involving a 
conception of right and wrong to be embodied in the Good Life. We 
need i\pt repeat our description of the purpose, or our analysis of the 
code of conduct, emerging, as a new conscience,^ from the actual experi- 
ence of life under Soviet Communism. The feature in this new morality 
which stands out in sharpest contrast with the morality of capitalist 
societies is the recognition of a universal individual indebtedness. No 
human being reaches manhood without having incurnid a considerable 
personal debt to the community in which he has been born and bred for 
the expense of his nurture and training. That debt he is held bound to 
repay by actual personal service by hand or by brain. Moreover, he is 
required throughout liis able-bodied life to employ in the service of the 
community the faculties which he has derived from it. Any person who 
neglects or refuses to pay this debt by contributing, according to his 
ability, to satisfying the needs of the present or future generations is 
held to be a thief, and will be dealt with as such. He will, to begin with, 
be^ faced everywhere and at all times with the manifest, disapproval of 
his mates. If his idleness or slackness continues, or if his example proves 
contagious, or if it is accompanied, by negligence causing breakage of 
machinery or wastage of material, he may havf' ^o be isolated for appro- 
priate remedial treatment. But in mental no less than in physical 
diseases prevention is better than cure. The encouragement of good 
habits is deemed even more effective in producing virtuous conduct than 
the discouragement of bad ones. Hence what the governing classes of 
the West consider an almost recklessly extravagant development of 
educational work in the Soviet Union from ^le creche to the scientific 
research institute. Hence the adoption of schemes of remuneration 
according to social value, and constant promotion from grade to grade. 
Hence, too, the incitement to extra effort in the shock brigades, constantly 
intensified by ^socialist competition, and the manifestations of public 
honousr, public ridicule and public disgrace ; along with the helpful 

' There is no warrant for the modem assumption that the word conscience refers to 
some supernatural revelation, or to a^ume that it implies a command of the Deity. The 
New English Dictionary, in nearly four columns of quotations and derivatiorw, fin^ no 
such usage. Tke word replaced “ inwit ” (see The Ayenbyte of Inwyt, 1300). D®aa S^t 
preached that “ the word conscience properly signifies that knowledge which a rmn am 
within himself of his own thoughts and wishes ” {Works, 1746, vol. viii. p. 233). For m 
conditions aand manner of its emer^nce in man see The Dawn of Cotwetsnee, by J. H. 
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patronage of the weak or untrained by the strong and skilfuL Ali thin 
deliberate creation of virtuous behaviour is combined with a c^tinuous 
application of the principles of measurement and publicity which are thus 
used to foster the habits of the Good Life. 

The ijisistence on the liquidation of individual indebtedness, as the 
basis of virtue, is balanced by an equal insistence on the fulfilment of its 
corporate obligation as a social institution by every <group or organisation. 
Whether a village soviet or the All-Union Congress, whether a factory 
committee or an industrial trust, whether a village cooperative society 
or the great Centrosoyus, whcjiher th^ smallest collective farm or the 
office directing the entire foreign trade of the USSR, the group of indi- 
viduals concerned is always made conscious of the necessity of fulfilling 
the obligations to the community for which, rather than for the purpose 
of enforcing its own rights, the corporate, entity has been called into 
existence. It is interesting to find, among these corporate obligations 
of every social institution in the USSR, not only the fulfilment to the 
utmost of its particular technical purpose but also the adoption and 
maintenance of universal principles of Soviet Communism. We need 
only name the widest practicable participation of all the citizefis in icvery 
service, and in all corporate functions ; the development of multiformity 
of structure according to circumstances instead of clinging to a rigidly 
prescribe’d uniformity ; and the whole-hearted acceptance of the rule of 
univcrsalism, irrespective of sex or race, affluence or official position. 

It is these outstanding features of the emergent morality of Soviet 
Communism that secnl to us to mark it off from that of all other civilisa- 
tions. In particular, it is just these features that enable communist 
morality to embrace more than the exaction of the performance of duty. 
Within its sphere is also the positive provision not only of universal 
opportunity for the enjoyment of life but also of equal provision of 
leisure for individual disposal. It is an essential part of the Good Life 
in the USSR that every person should actually have the opportunity of 
working at the job that he finds within his capacity and chooses as that 
which he likes best. Labour, the Bolshetiks declare, is to cease to be 
merely continuous drudgq^ of an inferior class or race, and ifi to be 
made a matter of honour and a joy for every member of the community. 
It was for this even more than for exacting the* performance of duty 
that Lenin based the Good Life on social equality in the midst of plenty. 
If this idea seems fantastically utopian, that little fact itself marks the 
gap between the two civilisations. 


A Synthetic U^ity 

The foregoing summaries of the principal features of Soviet»Communism 
demonstrate at least its contrast with western civilisation. But do these 
separate characteristics constitute a synthesis which can properly be 
considered a new way of living, distinct *^from that pursued by other 
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olVilised societies ? We suggest that they do. 

The qJiaTacteristics of Soviet Communism, which we have summarised 
one by one, exhibit, when wo take them together, a distinct unity, itself 
in striking contrast wifti the disunity of western civilisation. The code 
of conduct based on service to the community in social equality, and on 
the maximum development of health and capacity in every individual, 
is in harmony with the exclusion of exploitation and the profit-making 
motive, and with the* deliberate planning of production for community 
consumption ; whilst both are in full accord with that universal partici- 
pation in a multiform administration which characterises the soviet 
system. The economic and the political organisations, and with them 
the ethical code, are alike staked on a whole-hearted reliance on the 
beneficial effect of making known to every citizen all that is known of 
the facts of the universe, including human nature itself ; that is to say, 
on science as interpreted diafectically, to the exclusion of any miraculous 
supernaturalism or mystical faith in the persistence of personal life after 
death. The Worship of God is replaced by the Service of Rian. 

We may note in passing that the synthetic unity of the new civilisation 
of the USSR, whether or not it can be said to be in any degree due to 
geograplijeal or racial factors, is at least in harmony with th(*m. The 
vast monotonous and apparently boundless steppe, sparsely peopled and 
only patchily brought under cultivation, with its prolonged winter cold 
and darkness, certainly influences its various inhabitants towards a 
common unit} ; to this or that form of collectivism ; to mutual help ir 
voluntary cooperation ; to incessant discussion in village meetings anc 
to the acct*ptance of centralis(*d guidance from a Vocatioi; of Leadership 


I) isinky rating Capitalism 

This synthetic unity of the various features of Soviet Communism i.' 
clearly very different from the warring “ contradictions ” that continually 
disillusion contemporary western civilisation. Why the striking increase 
in the productivity of labour arising from the application of moderi] 
science •in industry and agriculture should have led, in all capitalist 
countries, to the paradoxical result of destitution continuing in tht 
midst of phuity ; why imientions should be simultaneously encouragec 
and not applied ; why science should be at one and the same time pro 
moted and frustrated ; why the capitalist-producing organisation shouk 
close factories, ^hut down mines, stop building operations and habitually 
destroy the undue abundance of its harvests, whilst millions of people 
go underfed, under-clothed and under-housed, and are yet refused em- 
ployment at wages, and so cannot make their demand for commodities 
“ effective ” v all these contradictions immanent in the latter develop- 
ments of capitalism insult reason and yet seem to defy reform. These 
contradictions are perceived by those who are unaffected by communisl 
propaganda. It is no less a j^rson than the Chief Medical Officer of the 
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British Gk)vemment who has just told the 'nation that UnemphynuSkt 
under-murisknient and preventable malady and accident seemjh) be the 
unavoidable c(mcomitant8 of current civilisation in Western Europe of the 
present day It is an American technologist wfio declares that “ A new 
machine which can lighten the human burden is not a thu;ig of evil, 
but a blessing to mankind. An idea which increases efEciency in an 
office or factory — enables one person to do the work of two without 
greater effort — is cot in itself harmful to society. It is the utilisaJbion of 
these machines without regard to human needs that has led us into our present 
ghastly predicament'^ * 

Nor is this the only form taJjen by the contradictions. The capitalist 
employer or trader or financier usually supports the church and even 
attends its services ; but his common sense and business experience 
forbid any attempt on his part to square his profit-making, which com- 
petition makes ruthless and even nationally destructive, with the de- 
nunciations of the prophets and the exhortations to mercy and compassion, 
and brotherly love toward all men, to which he piously listens on Sundays, 
and to which the statesmen whom he supports continue to pay what is, 
necessarily, in many, perhaps even a majority of them, insincere 
homage. “ Compromise is as impossible ”, to quote the words of Pro- 
fessor Tawney, ‘‘ between the Church of Christ and the idolatry of wealth, 
which is^ithe practical religion of capitalist societies, as it was between the 
Church and the state idolatry of the Roman Empire. ... It is that 
whole system of appetites and values, with its deification of the life of 
snatching to hoard, and hoarding to snatch, which now, in the hour of 
its triumph, wjiile the plaudits of the crowd still rjng in the ears of the 
gladiators, and the laurels are still unfaded on their brows, seems some- 
times to leave a taste as of ashes on the lips of a civilisation which has 
brought to the conquest of its material environment resources unknown 
to earlier ages, but which has not yet learned to master itself.” ® More- 
over, the autocratic position attained by the owners of the means of 
production, whether employers or landlords or financiers, with the grow- 
ing inequalities of wealth and enjoyment, becomes daily less compatible 
with the exigencies of parliamentary democracy, just as both parlia- 
mentary democracy and’ Christianity are severely discovered to be 
incompatible with the imperialism manifesting itself in the exploitation 
of subject races to which capitalism is increasingly driven ; whilst 
statesmen, capitalists and clergy are alike becoming aware that their 
countries are drifting, as it seems owing to the very disunity character- 
ising their common civilisation, helplessly towards another world war. 

The growth of civilisation hitherto known to history ”, it has been 

^ Annual Report for 1933 of the Chief Medical Officer, Ministry of Health and Board 
of Education, entitled On the State of the Pvhlie HeaUh^ by Sir George Newman, K.C.B. 
(Stationery Office, 1934), p. 254. See also Public lU-Hetilih, by G. E. McNally (1935). 

* ** The Problem of Technological Unemployment in the United States by Irving 
H. Hamm, in Iniemationdl Labour Review (March 1935), p. 347. 

* Rdigion and the Rise of Capitalism, by R. H. Vawney (1926), pp. 286*287. 
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by an acute student of both the past and the present,^ “ has . . , 
always fallowed a curve. The vigour and constructiveness cause what 
seems to us an upward movement in human society until a point is 
reached at which no further movement in that direction is possible 
unless th^ small civilised minority are prepared to share both the material 
products and the psychology of civilisation with the mass below them. 
No civilised minority has yet been found willing to make the necessary 
sacrifices, and the result has always been a struggle in the heart of 
civilisation and society ; the upward movement immediately stops ; 
the gates arc once more opened Jbo the barbarians ; the curve descends 
and civilisation fades and dies. . . . WS are living through one of these 
periods of struggle and- dedvilisation"' 

Let us end this rapid summary of the contradictions inherent in the 
civilisation of western Europe by the less pessimistic prediction of an 
American thinker regarding lihe coming revolution in his own country.® 
“ It would be pleasant to be able to predict that those who accede to 
power will be at once wise, efficient and resolute, that the old ruling classes 
will gracefully bow to the inevitable, that neither violence nor civil war 
will follow^ that a system of socialised planning will smoothly come into 
being, \vhich almost at once will realise all the beneficent possibilities 
of a technical civilisation. If all this does occur so painlessly, it will be 
the first time in history that a social revolution has been completed with 
neatness and dispatch. What is much more likely is that there will be 
a prolonged period of turmoil and uncertainty, the moderates will in- 
gloriously fail, and there will be fighting, swings tc^ the left and reaction. 
It wiU be a period of terrible discomfort, of mingled heroisnj and meanness, 
of the clumsy effort of human beings slowly to adjust themselves to the 
new conditions of life. Eventually the outcome will be the final disappear- 
ance of government by private profit-makers over the means of pro- 
duction, a chance for social management to leiiin its task by experience. 
This will not be Utopia. The perfect society has never yet resulted from 
a revolution. The process will simply be the adjustment of mankind to 
a new phase, made necessary by its own evolution. The new society will 
consist pf men and women in a new bond of comradeship setting forth 
on stiU another voyage to the unknown.” 


Will Soviet Communism Endure ? 

For the first fcur or five years of the soviet revolution, during the 
periocUof civil war and famine, all Jhe governments of the world assumed 
that the Bolshevik rule would pass away, and be superseded either by 
the return of tsardom or by o^e or more parliamentary republics. Even 
seven years ago, after the formal recognition of the Soviet Union by 
many of the governments of the world, the predominant opinion of those 

1 QvMh Quack /, by Leonard Woolf (1935). pp. 165-166. 

' The Coming American Revolution, by Qeorgo So^o (1934 ), p. 303. 
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who thought they knew about Russia was that Soviet Communism wotfid 
presently be liquidated. It was held that the Five-Year Plan vjpuld be a 
hideous failure, that the great dams and power stations, like the gigantic 
new factories, were destined to stand as silent 'and motionless on the 
steppe as the p}n*amids of the £g}rptian deserts ; that the debts Qjontracted 
abroad for production goods would never be paid ; and that the- foreign 
specialists would troop away as their salaries ceased. To-day not even 
the most embittered enemy denies that Soviet industry is a going and 
even a steadily increasing concern ; or that more and more factories and 
power stations, schools and technical institutes, new cities and cultivated 
areas, are being opened up on both sides of the Urals, all the way from 
the Baltic to the Pacific. It is admitted that roads and canals and new 
lines of railway are extending in all directions from the Arctic CSrcle to 
the Central Asian mountains and the Black Sea, whilst civil aviation is 
already as prominent in Siberia as in weste'i*n Europe. About the com- 
plete success of collectivised and mechanised agriculture there may be, 
in certain quarters, still some doubt. But the experience of the last 
three harvests seems to justify the claim of the Soviet Government that 
the initial difficulties of this gigantic transformation have J^een over- 
come. There is, indeed, little reason to doubt that the aggregate output 
of foodstuffs, and of such specialised crops as cotton, tea, flax and sugar- 
beet, is ^Deing increased at a great rate. Already every soviet citizen 
may have as much food as he can pay for — ^for the Russian a great thing — 
and that he can also pay for much else than food is demonstrated both 
by the total absence ^f involuntary unemployment and by the rapidly 
increasing salej of popular luxuries. Even the bankers of Lonilon and 
New York are impressed by soviet debts being for the first time paid in 
native gold, whilst purchases are increasingly made for cash on delivery 
Bather than on onerous credit terms. Besides these pacific activities, 
the very enemies of Soviet Communism warn us that, notwithstanding 
its supposed inefficiency, it has somehow built up a well-armed, highly 
disciplined and extensively mechanised Red Army a million strong ; and, 
above all, the largest bombing air force in the world. The change in 
governmental opinion about the USSR is shown by the successive arrivals 
in Moscow of the foreign minister of state after state, bent on concluding 
pacts of mutual assistance with the Soviet.Uivon and by its admission, 
on a practically unanimous invitation, into the League of Nations. What 
would happen to any government in Europe or Asia in the event of a 
great *war no one can foresee. The Bolshevist Govertiment evinces an 
insistent eagerness to ensure world pea^^e ; and this might rashly bc^taken 
as a sign of weakness. On the other hand, it is becoming evident that 
the rulers of huge territories, possessed qf great air fleets, such as the 
USSR and the U.SJl., stand at an advantage in conflict jvith smaller 
and more densely populated countries such as Japan and Great Britain, 
Germany and Poland, and other European states. In short, the survival- 
value of the Unibn of Soviet Socialist Remblics, whether in peace or in 
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’^at, is to-day estimated at least^as highly as that of any other of the 
Great Pjwers. 

At this point we hear an interested reader asking Will it spread ? ” 
Will thisjiiew civilisatifin, with its abandonment of the incentive of profit- 
making, ,its extinction of unemployment, its planned production for 
community consumption, and the consequent liquidation of the landlord 
and the capitalist, spread to other countries ? Our own reply is : ‘‘ Yes, 
it will But how, ^heii, where, with what modifications, and whether 
through violent revolution or by peaceful penetration, or even by con- 
scious imitation, are questions wp cannot answer. 



POSTSCRIPT TO THE SECOND EDISON 

To the readers as well as to the authors of SowiM Communism it seems a 
tiresome business to add to its 1193 pages four-score more by way of 
Postscript to this second edition. Our excuse is that during the past 
two years changes have been made and events have occurred that have 
been widely advertised and eagerly discussed, both by friends and by 
opponents of the Soviet Union. We do not like to let the book continue 
to be sold without mention of these hap{)ening8. 

Foremost among these new-comers into the field of controversy is 
the new constitution of the USSR, already announced in the first edition 
(see pp. 84-87), but to-day the law of the land, in course of being imple- 
mented from end to end of the vast ternary from the Baltic to the 
Pacific. As a set-ofi against this novel and surprising “ Declaration of 
the Rights of Man ”, there is the dark shadow of the Moscow Trials, 
with its sequel of “ conspiracy-hunting ”, a tragic hangover from the 
violence of the revolution and civil war. But this is not all. Alike in 
the organisation of Man as a Producer and Man as a Consuini^, notable 
developments have taken place since 1934 ; such, for instance, as the 
Stakhanov Movement, started by members and officials of the trade 
unions, which, in their growth, have themselves been thoroughly reorgan- 
ised. When we visited the USSR in 1932, and again in 1934, the success 
of the collective farms (associations of ^owner-producers) was still in 
doubt. Eye-witnesse£f during 1936 and 1937 testify to the marked 
change in the lifc and mentality of the peasants in these collective farms, 
whose greatly increased purchases of formerly unknown luxuries demon- 
strate their growing prosperity. 

Passing &om Man as a Producer to Man as a Consumer, there needs 
to be recorded, along with the vast increase in production, a new and 
extensive reorganisation of the whole system of retailing commodities 
to cope with a great increase in popular demand, and a consequent shift 
of the sphere of the ever-growing consumers’ cooperative movement. As 
some of our critics not unjustly complained, we omitted altogether, in 
the first edition, to describe the working of the system of currency and 
fJie place of pioney in the Soviet Union. • Sihee 'fre wrote in 1934 the 
whole of rationing has disappeared, and with it all the separate kinds 
of “ exclusive ” retail shops at which particular sets o^ citizens enjoyed 
specially privileged supplies and prices. Now everyone buys where he 
at prices substantially uniform. *This enables us to expounif very 
simply the paradox of currency in the USSR, where neither surplus 
nor scarcity of notes has any effect on*prices, production or foreign 
trade ; and inonejr serves only to give the citizen unfettered fireedom to 
spend his income where and when and how he chooses. 

More exciting is the ” stop in the mind ” of our Bohemian admirers 

918 
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xevolutionary communism at what seems to them the terrifying resur- 
rection tf what they call “ puritan ethics ”, manifested by the public 
insistence on cleanliness and decency of personal conduct ; the prohibition 
of abortipn and homosexuality ; the objection within the Communist 
Party to^sexual promiscuity among its members ; and, most reactionary 
of all, * the outspoken approval of lifelong attachment of husband and 
wife as the most appropriate setting under Communism for family life ! 
Considering all these changes in the form, if not alscb in the substance of 
Soviet Communism, have the developments since 1935 warranted the 
provocative words in the title cf our book, “ A New Civilisation ! ” If 
so, can we, by omitting the mark of interrogation, answer the question 
in the^, affirmative ? In the concluding paragraph of this Postscript, we 
give some reasons for such a decision. 


The New Consiituiion 

We chroni(;lcd, in our first edition, the decision of the Congress in 
January 1935 to formulate a new constitution in which would be sub- 
stituted « equal franchise for not entirely equal, direct election for 
iuuireot, and secret for open voting ” for all representative organs, from 
the city anJ village soviets to the Central Executive Committee of the 
USSR. The proposal, made by Molotov, the President of t^e Council 
of People’s Commissars, was immediately referred to the Central Executive 
Committee (TSIK) with instructions to prepare a complete draft for 
submission to a specially summoned All-Union Congress. The very next 
day the Central Executive Committee, on the suggestion of Stalin, who 
was elected to preside, appointed a committee of 31 leading statesmen 
and constitutional authorities to carry out the task. This committee 
called to its aid no fewer than twelve subcommittees, to eleven of which 
specific chapters were entrusted, whilst the twelfth, of which Stalin 
himself was chairman, served as an editorial body, coordinating the work 
as a whole. Within five months this committee had reported to the 
Central Executive Committee, by which its draft was approved. On 
June J.2, 1936, this draft was published to the world with an hi\dtation 
to all the citizens of the USSR to criticise fAely, and to suggest without 
any limitations, whatev(jr alterations they^desired. There followed a 
nation-wide discussion, extending over the whole 13 chapters and 146 
clauses of the draft, a public discussion unparalleled in scope and range. 
The document ^fas published in full, not only in thousands of newspapers 
but <dso in cheap pamphlet foijn, eventually to the number of sixty 
millions of copies in a dozen different languages. It was broadcast, 
chapter by chapter, from scqfcs of radio stations to the listening crowds 
at thousand of public loud-speakers, and over two million domestic 
wireless sets. Innumerable public meetings were held — the number 
reported was 527,000 — ^for exposition and free discussion in factories 
and on*farms, in village stieets and city halls, from the Polish border 
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to tlie Pacific coast. The aggregate attendance was estimated at thirt3F- 
six and a half millions. As a result, more than a hundred «nd fifty 
thousand suggestions and criticisms were received by the twelve sub- 
committees at Moscow, by whom they were boiled down to hundred 
or so of useful criticisms, most of them supplying accidental amissions 
from the draft, or making verbal improvements. Along with' these 
minor changes half a dozen amendments of substance were recommended 
to the Congress for acceptance. In November 1936 the specially elected 
All-Union Congress (the eighth and last) assembled in the Great Hall 
of the Kremlin to the number of 2016 delegates, representing 63 national- 
ities or races from all parts of the USSR. After ten days of eager dis- 
cussion during which all delegates claiming to speak were hear^, the 
recommended amendments were all carried, either by acclamation or 
by substantial majorities, and the draft as amended was, on December 6, 
1936, finally adopted without a dissentient voice.^ 


The Significance of the New Constitution 

What is the dominant feature of the New Constitution ^ To^ the 
British or American publicist it may seem to be the broadening and 
strengthening of the political structure of the community. But we 
suggest tlwit the importance of these purely electoral changes has been 
exaggerated. Thus, the method of direct election of representatives, by 
the largest electorate ever known, is no innovation in the Soviet Union. 
It has for years prevailed in both city and village, no fewer than seventy- 
seven million vqtes having been directly cast for the soviets at the last 
general election prior to that of 1936, out of a total electorate of over 
ninety-one millions. In fact, direct election by adult suffrage was actually 
included in the published programme of the Bolshevik Party as long 
ago as 1903. It is true that, amid the revolutionary turmoil of 1917- 
1918, the civil war of 1918-1920 and the incessant labours at reconstruc- 
tion during the past dozen years, it was alm'ost ncccsprily arranged that, 
whilst the elections to the seventy thousand city and village soviets 
continued to be direct, the members of the four or five thousand district 
and provincial councils, like those of the supreme assembly, the All- 
Union Congress of Soviets, ^should be indii’gctly elected, as members of 
the Senate of the United States were until 1913. It is not clear to the 
outsider how much difference has been made in the character and com- 
position of the U.S. Senate by the substitution of diftjct^ for indirect 

^ The best description of all these proceeding* is The New Soviet Constitution, by^nna 
Louise Strong (New York, 1937, 169 pp.). We have added to the Appendices of Part I. 
(pp. 528^-628**) a translation of the whole text of this Now Constitution, together with 
our own summa^ of its clauses, rearranged in a way tfb emphasise its importance as a new 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. It remains to be said that all the constitutions of the 
previous constituent republics of the Union, together with those of the new promotions 
to that status, have b^n superseded in the course of 1937 by new enactments of the 
several legislatures, incorporating all the features of the revised federal constitution, in 
some oases with minor additions on local topics. * 
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^Bction. No one can predict with any confidence that any greater 
difEeren^ will be made by the analogous change in the USSR. Even 
th© adoption of secret voting everywhere and its substitution, throughout 
the rural districts, of G^me 600 substantially equal constituencies of con- 
siderable^magnitude, for the show of hands in hundreds of thousands of 
relatively small village meetings, may be found, in the circumstances of 
the USSR, where the personal tyranny of landlord and capitalist is 
unknown, to make little change.^ 

Similarly, with regard to the enlargement of the electorate and the 
equalisation of representation of citizen and villager. Certainly, the 
gesture is impressive of the abandonment of all exclusions 2 and inequali- 
ties from the electoral franchise, which becomes unquestionably by far 
the widest in the world. Neither ill-gotten wealth nor former anti-social 
occupation, not even family relationship to the late Tsar, nor membership 
of a religious order, will heyceforth deprive a soviet citizen of his vote. 
It has scarcely been noticed that, with one conspicuous exception, these 
exclusions had already mostly lapsed in practice. The principal imiova- 
tion in 1936 is that, without any change of official policy towards theology, 
nearly fif^ thousand practising priests of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
together with some hundreds of Roman Catholic, Evangelical, Moham- 
medan and Buddhist officiants, now for the first time receive votes. 
(This reveals, by the way, how untrue is the common statement that 
religious worship had been suppressed in the USSR.) But what are fifty 
thousand in an electorate that has already reached a total not far short 
of one hundred millions i Possibly more significant is the enactment 
that the vote of each of the sixty-odd millions of rural elecitors wdll hence- 
forth count as much as that of each of the thirty-odd ihilUons of urban 
electors, instead of only about half (usually mis-stated as one-fifth) as much. 
This is Stalin’s eflf(;ctive answer to the constantly repeated slanders as 
to the oppression of the peasants, and their supposed disaffection. They 
are now confidently expected to vote in much the same way as their sons 
and daughters and brothers and sisters who have migrated to the cities. 

To the student of political science the most important innovation is, 
not any reshaping of the electoral machinery, but the enshrinement in 
the coWitution of a new set of the rights gof man The Declaration 

1 It should bo noted that, diping 1937, the system (9 voting by secret baUot instead of 
in open meeting has been adopted also in the elections within the Communist Party and 
the trade union movement. Why ? Because it is felt that open voting “ in meeting 
assembled *’ leads in some cases to cooption of new members by the committee, owing to 
neglect of the offieiAls to call meetings and indifference of the members to attend them. 
f’romuP. historicftl standpoint it is interesting to note that there was a similar objection, 
in England, to the Open Vestry of the%ixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and that 
Select Vestries, coopting new members, were established in many districts. The method 
of indirect election to superior authorities has also been tried and found wanting in Great 
Britain. The indirectly elected body ceases to be subject to popular approval or control, 
and tends alsof in practice, to choose its new members by what is virtuaUy cooption. (See, 
for the English experience. The Parish and the County, by S. and B. Webb.) 

■ Other than for certified mental deficiency, or judicial sentence expressly induding a 
temporar/ deprivation of eleotora^rights. 
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of Independence of the American rebels of 1776 and the tlnited Statli 
Constitution of 1787'were both founded on an almost unfettered individual 
ownership of private property for the making of profit. Tht French 
Declaration of the Rights of Man in 1789 (and»as re-written in 1793) 
had a similar basis. These were alike sanctifications of the tnotive of 
individual profit-making, then believed to be the necessary foundation 
of economic progress. Even in the Principles of a Civil Code Bentham 
allowed only one encroachment upon private property — ^that of taxation 
— ^and recognised only four “ ends ” of civil government, without specify- 
ing how they could be attained, namely, subsistence, security, equality 
and abundance. In 1848 Louia Blanc asked in vain for the addition of 
the “ right to work ”, meaning the right to be found paid emplo 3 nnent by 
the state. In 1936 the Soviet Constitution ensures to every citizen, not 
only protection against aggression and arbitrary arrest, but also the right 
to have remunerative work ; for the women the right to a specially 
elaborate provision for motherhood ; for both sexes the right to specified 
hours of rest and paid weeks of holiday ; the right of education of every 
kind and grade and at any age, open to all, free of charge ; and, most far- 
reaching of all, the right to full economic provision, according to need, in 
all the vicissitudes of life. And this formal enactment of such 5iornlDusly 
extended “ rights of man ” is but the explicit consecration in the constitu- 
tion of what is, throughout the USSR, already very largely in operation. 

A few words may be added with regard to the amendments recom- 
mended by the government and adopted by the congress out of the 
hundred and fifty thousand separate criticisms or suggestions yielded 
by the nation-wide discussion. A few of these were merely verbal, 
including some 'further additional explicit recitals of existing law, such 
as the safeguarding of property in such collective ownership as trade 
unions and cooperative organisations* sports clubs, etc., and the reaffirma- 
tion of the right of inheritance. Another emphasised that the permanent 
occupation of land in usufruct secured to collective farm associations was 
to be for ever free of rent (though not of taxation !). A numerously 
supported proposal to continue indefinitely the deprivation of the right 
to vote heretofore suffered by priests, monks and other ministers of 
religion was emphatically negatived as contrary to fundamental Bofshevik 
policy. Universalism in electoral matters was carried to a further point 
by amendments extending direct election eVen'to tfie Soviet of National- 
ities (the chamber of the bicameral Supreme Council giving equal repre- 
sentation to large and small national constituents ofethe USSR — see 
pp. 88-91) ; and making its total membership equal in nxmber to that 
of the other chamber (Soviet of the Ufiion). Otherwise it is rema^able 
how much of the constitutional structure of the USSR, as settled in 
1924, was retained in the draft formulated by Stalin’s committees, and 
how completely their proposals were approved in popular dii^ussion, and 
finally enacted by the congress. 

Considered as a political gesture, alike to the millions at home and 
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fi)|atlier nations, the sternest critics allow the new constitution to he a 
political^ masterpiece. For the first time since the revolution of 1917 
Moscow was able to sound the note of achievement. Those in authority 
at the EjemUn were a*ble to announce, in effect, that the immense difiS- 
culties 01 so gigantic a social and economic reconstruction are overcome. 
Not stability only, but also success, had been substantially secured. A 
second impression is that of maturity. The child bom in 1917 has come 
of age and is now taking an, adult place in the world. Development, 
far from having stopped, is plainly proceeding at a greater rate than 
before ; but it is seen now to be# the development of a new type of demo- 
cracy broadening into ever wider circles and still rising towards its prime. 
It must, however, be remembered that constitutions are judged, in the 
long mn, not by what they say, but according to how they work — or 
are worked ! The “ Twelve Tables of the Law ” (see pp. 528*^-528**) 
enshrined in the new constitution of the Soviet Union, as it was enacted 
in December 1936, will be judged by the world according to the way in 
which these provisions are found to be actually working, say, in December 
1942, after five years’ experience without war ! To-day they at least 
mark a distinct stage in political progress ; and they point in what seems 
to most Britons and Americans, Frenchmen and Scandinavians, the right 
direction. 


The Treason Trials 

From the high lights of the New Constitution we descend to the 
dark depths of the Moscow Trials. To many people in Great Britain and 
the United States the outstanding feature of the record ^ince 1934 is the 
series of trials of highly placed soviet citizens for high treason, conspiracy 
to assassinate, criminal intercourse with the spies and other agents of 
foreign powers, and even the wilful wrecking of railways and industrial 
plants. That so many men in high official positions, mostly active 
participants in the Revolution of 1917, and some of them companions 
of Lenin, should have committed such crimes, sometimes over a number 
of years, has seemell to western observers almost incredible. That in 
the cqurse of the customary private investigations, prior to the judicial 
trials, the defendants should, one and all, Have made full and detailed 
confessions, unreservedly /epeated in open c 8 urt, of the guilt not only of 
themselves but also of their feflow criminals, seemed to raise the tragic story 
to the fantastic madness of a nightmare ; it seemed that the confessions 
must have been forced on the prisoners by torture or the threat of torture. 

A distinguished Irishman loi^g resident in London, hints that what 
needs explanation is rather the British procedure in criminal prosecutions, 
which differs so remarkably &om that of all the other nations of Europe. 
In his view^ the conduct of the prisoners in these Russian trials is in full 
accord with the Russian character.^ In England, our friend remarks, a 

1 “ Wlysbt did Radek mean ”, asks Sir John Maynard, “ when he said that ‘ there are 

in this country semi-Trotskyists, qiarter-Trotskyists, ono-eighth-Trotskyists . . . to these 
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prisoner indicted for treason is practically forced to go througli a ieg^ 
routine of defence. He pleads Not Guilty ; and his counsel assumes for 
him an attitude of injured innocence, refusing to admit any evidence 
that is not within certain rules, demanding legitimate proof of every 
statement and setting up a hypothesis as to what actually happened 
which is consistent with the prisoner’s innocence. He cross-examines 
the Crown witnesses mercilessly. He puts the prisoner into the witness- 
box and asks him questions so framed that by simpQr afiirmative answers 
or indignant denials or at worst by flat perjury (which is considered 
allowable on such occasions) he may spem to support the hypothesis. 
The judge compliments the coifnsel on the brilliant ability with which 
^e has conducted his case. He points out to the jury that the hypothesis 
is manifestly fictitious and the prisoner obviously guilty. The jury 
finds the necessary verdict. The judge then, congratulating the prisoner 
on having been so ably defended and fairly te*ied, sentences him to death 
and commends him to the mercy of his God. 

May not this procedure, which seems so natural and inevitable to us, 
very intelligibly strike a Russian as a farce tolerated because our rules 
of evidence and forms of trial have never been systematically fpvised on 
rational lines. Why should a conspirator who is caught out by the 
Government, and who knows that he is caught out and that no denials 
or hypothetical fairy tales will help him to escape — why should he degrade 
himself uselessly by a mock defence instead of at once facing the facts 
and discussing his part in them quite candidly with his captors ? There 
is a possibility of movjng them by such a friendly course : in a mock 
defence there is none. Our candid friend submits that the Russian 
prisoners simply behave naturally and sensibly, as Englishmen would 
were they not virtually compelled by their highly artificial legal system 
to go through a routine which is useYul to the accused only when there 
is some doubt as to the facts or as to the guilt or innocence of the conduct 
in question. What possible good could it do them to behave otherwise ? 
Why should they waste the time of the court and disgrace themselves 
by prevaricating like pickpockets merely to employ the barristers ? 
Our friend suggests that some of us are so obsessed with our national 
routine that the candour df the Russian conspirators seems grotesque 
and insane. Which of the \wo courses, viewed by^ an impartial visitor 
.from Mars, would appear the saner ? 

Nevertheless the staging of the successive trials, and the summary 
executions in which they ended, appeared strangely inconsistent with 

people we say . . . whoever has the slightest rift with the Party, let him realise tisat to- 
morrow he may be a diversionist, to-morrow he x&ay be a traitor, if he does not thoroughly 
heal the rift by complete and utter frankness to the Party ' . We think that he unconsciously 
furnished a clue to the** riddle of the confessions. No| only in these Trotskyist cases, but 
in many others, we have seen accused persons apparently eager to confess, and to insist 
on the completeness of their guilt. And the confessions have not been*bf the defiant 
kind. Bather have they been of the penitent kind, of a sinner making a clean breast of 
his sins, and extenuating nothing.’* Light on the Trotskyist Trials ”, by Sir John 
Vaynaid, in The PolUiedl Quarterly, July 1937, pp. 40^-416.) 
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tfte other actions of the Soviet Government. For the past seven years 
its pplicj^ had seemed to be directed towards exciting admiration for its 
achievements, and even towards winning the respect of the western 
world, and especially df Britain and the United States. It must have 
been foreseen that this whole series of trials, the numerous shootings to 
which they led, and the ugly publicity and popular abuse of the de- 
fendants which the Soviet Government apparently organised and en- 
couraged, and especially the malignity with which Leon Trotsky, safe in 
far-ofi Mexico, was assailed, would produce a setback in the international 
appreciation which the Soviet Union was increasingly receiving. The 
Soviet Government must have had strong grounds for the action which 
has involved such unwelcome consequences.^ 

Let' us first set out the facts before attempting any interpretation of^ 
them. We described in our first edition (pp. 533-534) the principal public 
trials of this kind during the past decade, from the so-called Shakhty 
prosecution in 1927-1928, of Kussian technicians in the Donets Coal- 
mines, together with some German engineers ; the monster trial at 
Kharkov of the Ukrainian Nationalists in 1929-1930, and that of the 
so-called ^jjdustrial Party at Moscow in 1930-1931 ; down to the prose- 
cution of the Menshevik professors and officials in 1931 . It may well be 
a matter for doubt and enquiry how far the breakdowns or betrayals of 
soviet organisation reveahjd in these trials were attributable to deliberate 
treason on the part of the perpetrators, in conspiracy with the ever- 
active emigre in Paris or at Prague, and how far to the constant sus- 
picions of associating with disloyalty under which the intelligentsia of 
the period had to work. It is only fair to describe (see pp. 555-556) how 
Stalin, in his widely reported speech of June 23, 1931, mTade an attempt 
to get the Soviet Government out of this vicious circle by insisting on 
new relations with the professional experts, and generally with the 
intelligentsia, who were henceforth to be treated with respect and 
trust. 

^ The principal source^ of information must always be The. Case of the Anti-Soviet 
Trotskyite Centre : A Verbatim Report published by the People's Commissariat of Justice of 
the USSJt (586 pp.), published in 1937 within a few w’eeks after the trial, at the price of 
half a crown or one dollar in London and New York respactively. An abbreviated version, 
with preface, is given in The Moscow Trials (January 193J), edited by R. T. Miller (London, 
1937). See also Soviet Justice and thejirial of Radek and others^ by Dudley Collard, Barristor- 
at-Law, with an introduction by D. N. Pritt, K.C., M.P. (London, 1937) ; and the very 
informative article, “ Light on the Trotskyist Trials ”, by Sir John Maynard, in The 
Political Quarterly for July 1937. The best press comment known to us is Malcolm 
Cowley’s lengthy review of the proceedings in The Nation (New York) for April 7, 1937 
(pp. 26^-270). itadek’s statement is published in The Slavonic Review for April 1937. 
Moscow, 1937, by Lion Fouchtwanger (Loitdon, 1937, 134 pp.), gives two valuable chapters 
of an eye-witness’s impressions. 

Trotsky’s own case for his policy ^written before the trial) may be studied in his book 
The Revolution Betrayed (New York and London : 1936-1937 ; also in French, La Revolu- 
tion trahie) ; aldft The Third International After Lenin (New York, 1936, 356 pp.); together 
with his book entitled The Stalin School of Falsification (Now York). See also The End of 
Socialism iy, Russia, by Max Eastman (New York and London, 1937, 46 pp.), and WofM 
Revolution, 1917-1936, by C. L. R.^ames (London, 1937). 
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Unfoitimately this generous spirit did not long prevail. The trial’^ 
the Metro-Vickers engineers and their Russian colleagues in^ JaQtiaiy 
1933 (see pp. 567-668) revealed (though only in some of the defendants) 
not only cases of mild bribery and the systematic bollegtion of information 
coming within the legal definition of espionage, but also a negligence 
that was hardly to be distinguished from sabotage, which was visited by 
the court with sentences of discriminating moderation. There promptly 
followed a renewed^campaign of incitement by the'^emigrSs of Prague and 
Paris, with which was apparently connected the illegal and secret entry 
into the USSR, across its western land Rentier during 1934, of more than 
a hundred emissaries, bearing arms (and some of them bombs), nearly 
all of whom were, without publicity, promptly arrested, and held for 
interrogation. It will be recalled that it was during this period that 
Hitler was proclaiming his intention of annexing the Ukraine, and of 
securing forced concessions of much-neede(t minerals from the Urals — a, 
threat which, it might be argued, implied that he was a»/are of there 
being allies within the USSR who would help him to overcome Stalin’s 
government, just as he later became aware of confederates in Spain 
among the army officers bent on overthrowing the Republic government, 
and installing a Fascist regime in alliance with the Fascist Powers. ' 

In December 1934 the head Bolshevik official in Leningrad (Kirov) 
was assassinated by a dismissed employee, who may have acted inde- 
pendently out of personal revenge, but who was discovered to have 
secret connections with conspiratorial circles of ever-widening range (see 
pp. 558-561). The Government reaction to this murder was to hurry 
on the trial, condemnation and summary execution of the hundred or 
more persons above referred to, who were undoubtedly guilty of illegal 
entry and inexcusably bearing arms and bombs, although it was appar- 
ently not proved that they had any Connection with Kirov’s assassination 
or the conspiracies associated therewith. These conspiracies were gradu- 
ally unravelled in several successive trials during 1936, which involved 
the condemnation and summary execution of Kamenev, Zinoviev and 
others of lesser notoriety. 

A climax which seemed final was reached by the criminal proceedings 
in January 1937 against sufch leading Bolsheviks as Pyatakov, Screbrya- 
takov, Radek and Sokolnikbv, with others less well known abroad, upon 
charges of conspiracy to overthrow the Government by force, treasonable 
associations with German and Japanese government agents to this end, 
attempts at assassination of Molotov and other leaders, and criminal 
sabotage of mine and railway working resulting in loss of life. Yet only 
a few months later came a new sensation, when eight generals of the 
Red Army were tried and condemned to death for treasonable association 
with the emissaries and spies of foreign governments preparing for 
invasion of the USSR. The unpleasant impression of these proceedings 
on the western world was deepened by the bias persistently shown against 
the exiled Leon Trotsky, constantly allegei^ to have been the chief insti- 
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^ior and dii^tor of the whole series of crimes. The confessions of the 
defendants ; the manner in which their several stories corroborated one 
another ; their frank explanations of the way they had yielded to the 
temptation of giving their general adhesion to a treasonable conspiracy 
of which Jthey did not at first understand the scope ; and how they had 
then found themselves unable to escape from the toils in which they had 
become entangled ; — ^be it added, a certain amount of further corrobora- 
tion deduced from iifcautiously published utterances both by German 
and by Japanese statesmen, convinced the British an& American journal- 
ists present at the trial in January 1937 that the defendants were really 
guilty of the treasonable conspiracies with which they were charged. 
Careful perusal of the full reports of the proceedings and speeches at 
the public trial leaves upon us the same impression, so far as concerns 
the actual defendants, though without necessarily endorsing the judgment 
on Trotsky himself, who wa»not before the Court, and of whose personal 
participation there was little testimony that would have been accepted 
as evidence in a British court. It must, however, be admitted that the 
impression made upon public opinion in the United States and western 
Europe h^ been unfavourable to the Soviet Government, even to the 
exteril of creating a certain sympathy with Leon Trotsky ; this sympathy 
causing to be forgotten, not only his repeated published demands and 
incitements that the government of Stalin must be ovcrthrowi^ but also 
that it is Trotsky and the Trotskyists in America and western Europe 
who are avowedly seeking to create forcible revolutions everywhere, in 
opposition to Stalin’s administration, which, as we have described (pp. 
1110-1118), has for the past ten years abandoned that policy for one of 
“’building socialism ” in the USSR, in the hope that it^will be able to 
influence the world towards Communism, not by any revolutionary 
incursions into other countries, but* by the peaceful example of its own 
economic and social achievements in the Soviet Union. 

If we may attempt a detached and philosophical interpretation of 
these proceedings, alike of the various defendants and of the Govern- 
ment which brought them to trial and sentence— a hypothetical explana- 
tion which is not offered as a justification of either party — we suggest 
that they are the inevitable aftermath of any long-drawn-out revolutionary 
struggle that ends in a successful seizure ^f power. The successive 
generations of Russian revolutionaries, continuing for a whole century, 
during which they were hunted by the Tsar’s police, in constant peril of 
exile and imprisotmient, flogging and death, were moulded to a particular 
“ patti^rn of b(Jhaviour ” which became a fixed character. Lies and aliases, 
deceit and trickery, theft and assassination, filled their whole lives. These 
revolutionary conspirators, successive generations of whom we have known 
personally in exile, were not criminals in the ordinary sense. Even if it 
came to theih in their warfare to commit theft, forgery or murder, they 
cannot accurately be classed as thieves, forgers and murderers. The 
Kaaf. nf fhAm wprp hernic. even if we think them mistaken : thouffh some 
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among them succumbed to the temptation of betraying tfieir comradls 
and even becoming tsarist spies and agents provocateurs. 

An analogous manifestation of the same pattern of behaviour may 
be traced in the action of those who have come to the top, and who are 
now concerned to “ maintain the revolution They are inci!^^.bly dis- 
trustful of the loyalty of their colleagues. Opposition, however reasonably 
expressed, looks like defeatism and incipient rebellion. Every passing 
grumbling among the intelligentsia starts a jealotis watchfulness which 
goes far to make life intolerable. A whole crop of suspicions, jealousies, 
delations, accusations and counter-ac9Usation8 is as unmistakable an 
aftermath of a long-drawn-out iljvolutionary struggle ending in a constitu- 
tional upheaval as the subsequent conspiracies and attempts at counter- 
revolution themselves. 

The pattern of behaviour produced in these underground revolutionary 
conspirators may be traced in like struggles in other countries. Even 
England and Scotland, in the small population of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, with a much less fundamental revolution, produced 
generation after generation of conspirators, to whom treason and killing, 
with lies and deceit, were only part of what they felt to be a righteous 
effort. The Scottish noblemen seem to have conspired and killed, one 
side against the other, protestant and catholic, whig and covenanter, 
Hanoverian and Stuart, for almost a couple of centuries. In England, 
Cromwell and King Charles ; General Monk (the hero or the traitor ?), 
Monmouth and his army ; Judge Jeffreys’ atrocious Western Assizes, 
hanging or flogging every prisoner whom he disliked ; the whig nobles 
who put their hands to a flagrantly treasonable invitation to William of 
Orange ; Churchill and others who betrayed their king on the battlefield ; 
the perpetrators of the Glencoe massacre ; the secret correspondence 
with the Stuart pretenders of Bolin’gbroke and even Marlborough ; the 
century of repression of the Jesuits, with the persecution of the English 
catholics — ^not to mention the long-drawn-out time of trouble in Ireland 
— all these exhibit just such a “ pattern of behaviour ” among those 
concerned, many of whom we now think of as ordinary and even devoted 
citizens, whose efforts and sacrifices secured for Great Britain its present 
political democracy and ftfeedom in matters of opinion, which most of 
us have come to deem supAior to absolute kii^ship by divine right, with 
an orthodoxy enforced by law. 

The French Kevolution of 1789-1795 ushered in a similar period of 
conspiracy and struggle, leading to a whole succession of counter- 
revolutions, not reaching the stability of a democratic re^blic, with its 
large measure of personal security and social equality, for nearly a century. 
Much the same pattern of behaviour can be traced in Barras, Sieyto, 
Babeuf, Buonaparte, Talle)rrand with the Legitimists and Orleanists, 
and the early life of Napoleon the Third. 

In Russia (which was in 1900 in the matter of morals and civilisation 
very much where Britain and France stoc^ in 1700) the pattern of be- 
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jbavioui of the revolutionary conspirators culminated in a bitterness 
and mutnal antagonism more acute and all-pervading than in any other 
example. It was only by a hard struggle and after prolonged suffering 
that the ^jevolution of 1917 was successful ; when the little group of 
leading Bolsheviks under Lenin found themselves the Government. It 
took nearly three more years for them to beat off the White armies un- 
lawfully supported by half a dozen foreign governments, in a civil war 
which ended in a devastated country and a terrible fastiine. The psycho- 
logical effect on all the combatants and sufferers was profound. This 
extreme embitterment and lasting suspicion characterises any prolonged 
civil war, as distinguished from a war between separate states. A civil 
war hajdly ever ends by a peace treaty. The soldiers of the armies of 
warring states eventually retire behind their respective frontiers, and 
need not retain any evil feelings against th(ur former opponents. The 
partisans in a civil war have \o continue to live among their neighbours, 
even with those lately in arms against them. The revolutionary pattern 
of behaviour among the Russian revolutionaries was intensified and em- 
bittered by the continued clash of loyalties and ambitions among the 
half a^ dozen different sections of revolutionary opinion, not to mention 
also the various nationalities, religions and races making up the 170 
millions scattered over one-sixth of the earth’s surface. 

Now to get back to the Russian conspirators who have, during the 
decade 1927-1937, been convicted on their own confessions of attempts 
to create a counter-revolution. Are not such attempts at a counter- 
revolution exactly what was to be expected ? Has there ever been a 
great and successful revolution without attempts at a counjer-revolution ? 
The Stalin group, who now constitute the government, have had immense 
difficulties to face in their fight against famine, and in their effort to raise 
to a higher hivel of (*fficiency and civilisation what is reputed to have 
been the worst peasantry in the world. 

In establishing the new social order it was inevitable that there should 
arise, throughout the.^whole decade, honest and legitimate differences of 
opinion as to policy. What were those differences ? We need not recite 
here (see pp. 168, 243, 1101-1104) the earlier issues on which, between 1921 
and 1927, Trotsky and his shifting groups of friends took one view, whilst) 
Stalin and his following tool^ another. Outstanding was the supreme 
issue as to whether the revolution in Russia 'was to be supported by cease- 
lessly fomenting other revolutions in other countries, which Trotsky 
demanded as th^ only way in which the Bolshevist regime could be 
maintained in Russia (this Trol^ky called the “ permanence of the 
revolution ”). Or, on the other hand, as Stalin insisted from 1926 on- 
wards, when the revolutions in^other countries had failed to occur, should 
not the Sovigt Government postpone — some said abandon — the project 
of seeking to foment revolutions in western Europe and the United States, 
and rather apply all its energies to building up the industries and revolu- 
tionising tjbie agriculture of th^USSR itself, in the hope that this exemplar 
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of a Buocessfu] socialist state on an immense scale might aionse.^' 
proletariats of the rest of the world themselves to transform, , one after 
another, the capitalist governments of Europe^, and America ? It is 
not without significance that it was in the dark days of 1931-1933, 
when the fate of the collective farms seemed to many to be ^tfemblmg 
in the balance (see pp. 245-272), that the conspiracies unveiled in the 
trials of 1937 are stated, by Radek and others, to have taken shape. 
It was only to be expected that those who thought the government 
policy wrong and disastrous to the country should take to underground 
conspiracy to resist it and to upset the government which had adopted it. 
If some of these conspirators 'took in their stride both wrecking and 
assassination, this was exactly what Stalin and others of them had been 
doing, with a good conscience, most of their lives prior to 1917. « If it is 
true that they called in aid of their conspiracy hostile governments, this 
is just what the patriotic and high-minded English and Scottish nobility, 
statesmen and ministers of religion did three centuries ago in calling in 
alternately the Dutch and the French. 

How long is this apparently continuous series of conspiracies and 
attempts at counter-revolutions likely to last ? The only probable 
answer is that sporadic attempts of this kind — arising as they do funda- 
mentally from the pattern of behaviour by which the lives of the con- 
spirators have been moulded — may well continue as long as the pattern 
of behaviour itself. This, as experience indicates, is a lifelong matter. 
Not until the present generation of those whose early lives were spent in 
underground conspire cies against the Tsar has passed away will the 
USSR be as free from attempts at counter-revolution as Great Britain 
became after 1760, generations after the century of rebellions of 1641- 
1745. With the ever-increasing success of Soviet Communism in solving 
the paradox of ppverty in the midst of plenty, which capitalism seems to 
find insoluble, these spasmodic attempts will become more feeble, and 
will be presently confined to incipient conspiracies which are strangled 
at birth by the public opinion of the rising generation. But the pattern 
of behaviour fades slowly in those whom it has moulded, and only with 
the death of the last of those who conspired against Nicholas and Stolypin 
will it have entirely disappeared. “ For a long time to come wrote 
Lenin to one of his followers in November 1922,^ “ there will be doubts, 
uncertainty, suspicion and treachery ”, a forecast which is borne out by 
the evidence in the Moscow trials of 1937. 

To complete the story down to the autumn of 1937, it must be said 
that not only the trials and the execrations but also the successive de- 
motions and dismissals of such highly placed Party members as Bukharin, 
Rykov, Rakovsky and Yagoda, together wi^h a whole series of unexplained 
removals from office and transfers from post to post, mjaintainod the 
popular excitemeilt and the general suspicion wUch spared no one.‘ 

^ The Letkfs of Lenin, translated and edited by Elizabeth Hill and Doris Mudie, 1937, p. 475. 

* Almost wholly confined to the ofi^cial. and the intelligentsia. 
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quite unconnected with such treasonable conspiracies as were 
^widely sii^ectedj^was another series of trials in many of the constituent 
republics m the course of 1937 in which highly placed officials, mostly, 
but not exclusively, Pafty members, were found guilty of various forms 
of dialveiiis|ltion, including embezzlement and diversion of public property 
to private uses, shameless extravagance and riotous living at the tax- 
payers’ expense, coupled with forgery and fraudulent accountancy in 
some cases, and of culpable negligence, amounting tp bribery and con- 
nivance, and positive wrecking, in others. That many cases of this kind 
should occur in a population now, risen to 180 millions must be regarded 
as inevitable. After such a regime as the Tsar’s govermnent, which 
was notorious for widespread bribery, graft and malversations far beyond 
that of yestern Europe or the United States, no student of social institu- 
tions could believe that none of the corruption had survived. What 
surprises the Englishman and the American is the Russian practice ol 
smeafing over all such offenders with the epithets of Trotskyist, diver- 
sionist, menshevist, deviationist, and even bourgeois, when they seen 
to be only common thieves. We imagine that many of these crimina 
trials during the spring and summer of 1937 may have been the direci 
outcome of the systematic inspection and checking of the whole industria 
and agricultural organisation which has been for some time in progresi 
as part of the improved administration of Gosplan and Gosbaiik, whicl 
in Britain would have been termed an audit. It may well have beei 
deemed advisable, for the sake of deterrence, to depart exceptional!; 
from the practice (for which there is much to be f|^id) of not publishin 
broadcast the proceedings in such criminal trials, so as not to put it i 
the mind of the casual reader to imitate the offences. The occurrenc 
within a year of a few hundred cases of administrative corruption, whethe 
in the federal republic or municipal enterprises, or in the cooperative 0 
trade union movements, in a community having four times the popula 
tion of Britain or France and one-third more than that of the Unitei 
States, would not in these countries seem in any way remarkable. 


« Tlie Stakhanov Moveirwnt 

Let us now returji to ^ the internal devefopment of the new socis 
order. One of the most important, and to the western economists on 
of the least expected features of Soviet economy — one which during th 
past three years* has grown impressively in vividness — has been th 
revolution in flhe wage-earners’ mentality towards measures and device 
for increasing the productivity of labour. The divorce of the manua 
working wage-earners from t^e ownership and direction of the capita 
upon which they work, and therefore from the product of their labour- 
specially characteristic of the capitalist system since the Industrii 
Revolution — ^has produced in the western world, so employers have Ion 
complained, an intuitive hostility to any new methods of working or an 
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technical improvement of processes, and, most of all, to the introductiSii 
of any labour-saving machinery permitting the employment of pew kinds^ 
of workers. This persistent obstruction to any increase in labour pro- 
ductivity that might enable some of the present workers to be dispensed 
with, amounts in capitalist countries, so the economists declare, to a 
continual drag on economic progress. In the Soviet Union, asr we de- 
scribed in some detail in our first edition (pp. 697-804), any such obstruc- 
tion to industrial improvement, and any such drag on economic progress, 
has been, for the past decade, increasingly absent. We have described 
the feeling or conviction of the Soviet 4)rade unionist — incredible as this 
seems both to many a western trade union official and to most western 
employers of labour — that, in soviet industry, there is no “ enemy party 
The manual workers in the factory equally with the office workers, the 
agricultural workers like those in the mine or the oil-field, realise that 
the whole of the aggregate net product, aiter the necessary allocations 
for taxation and common services have been made, but without deduction 
of tribute to landlord or capitalist, is genuinely at the disposal of the 
aggregate of workers, from the director and technicians to the mechanics 
and labourers, for distribution among themselves, either in social services 
or in personal wages or salaries, in such ways and at such rates as they, 
by their own trade union organisation, choose to determine.^ It follows 

^ The trade unions of the USSR have had their own part in the universal “ cleaning 
up ** and improvement of organisation of the past two years. Their total membership 
has increased from eighteen to twenty-two millions. The number of separate unions has 
grown from 154 to 163. The central councils of many of the unions “ lost contact ”, 
according to the deliberations of the plenum, ” with the rank and file members ” ; and 
they must, therofjf're, keep closely in touch with all the factory committees by their own 
staffs of officials. The steady increase in the aggregate funds administered by each union 
for insurance and other social purposes has greatly enlarged the financial work which, it 
was complained, was not carried out properly : “ It was managed bureaucratically, with- 
,.out the participation and control of the rank and file members. . . . Roubles were wasted 
if not also embezzled by the leading organs ; by the Bureau of Social Insurance at the 
AUCCTU, by the Ukrainian, Leningrad and White Russian Trades Councils ” (from the 
Resolution of the Sixth Plenum of the AUCCTU). This financial work has now been 
lightened by charging the whole cost of the medical services direct to the People’s Com- 
missariats of Health of the several constituent and autonomous republics. During 1937 
the cases of slackness among officials and members have received repeated consideration. 
Here and there the local committee and officers had dispensed with the members* meetings, 
even for the re-election of officers and committee members, preferring the easier method 
of cooption. The All-Union Congress of Trade Unions, which ought to have been elected 
at least bienniaUy, had not been convened since 193£, although the number of unions had 
been enlarged from 154 to 163, and All-Union Central Committee of Trade Unions 
(AUCCTU) contenting itself with filling vacancies by cooption. Moreover its plenum had 
not been convened since 1934. All this slackness, which the rank and file had failed to 
correct, was made the subject of prolonged discussion when the Six^h Plenum of the 
AUCCIITU was at last held (from April 27 to May 15, 1937), at which 106 memlfers and 
candidates of the AUCCTU, 122 chairmen of the executive committees of the unions, . 
46 instructors and 104 chairmen of the factory workers’ committees were present. The 
whole membership and all the officers were very sefiously scolded, and the procedure for 
the future, especially as regards the election of committees and officers, was elaborately 
reformed with the object of ensuring, from one end of the USSR to the other, a more 
vigorous trade union democracy. A lengthy resolution was passed by this plenum, in 
which it was agreed to abolish the practice of cooption and to re-elect individually all 
officers and members of the committee meetings by afecret ballot ; to publish the financial 
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tZiat it is to eacH man’s pecuniary interest that not only his own pro- 
ductivity^ but also that of every one of his colleagues (of whatever grade, 
in the particular enterprise, and even that of everyone , in the whole 
aggregate of enterprises of every kind throughout the USSR, should be 
as great«jhd as continuous as possible. The wage of each worker in the 
USSR,. whether by hand or by brain, depends, in a very real sense, on 
the maintenance and the progressive increase of the productivity of all 
of them. This conviction has produced, as we have described (see pp. 
747-767), among the wage-earners of the USSR, and especially among 
the five-sixths of them who are tj-ade unionists (now increased in number 
to over twenty-two millions), a veritable*passion for productivity.^ 

Out of this multitudinous striving after greater productivity, and 
especially out of the experiments in (iost-accouiiting, there emerged in 
1935 what has been called the Stakhanov Movement ; which has, without 
increase of capital outlay or working cost, and without throwing any 
wagd^jarners out of work, doubled and trebled the product of many 
manufacturing processes, and even many processes of mining and agri- 
culture, with the result, it is computed, of increasing the total output of 
the USSRJ^y as much as 10 or even 20 per cemt within a single year. 

‘‘‘iThe Stakhanov Movement ”, said Stalin in 1935,*“ as an expression 
of socialist, (Competition, contrasts favourably with the old stage. In 
the past, about three years ago, in the period of the first ,^tage . . . 
socialist competition was not necessarily connected with new technique. 
At that time, in fact, we hixd hardly any new te(^hnique. . . . The 
Stakhanov Movement, on the other hand, is necessarily connected with 
new technique. We have before us . . . new people, working men and 
women, who have completely mastered the technique of their jobs, have 
harnessed it and driven it forward.” 

reports of all central committees of the unions ; to re-elect all the executives before July 
15, to hold the oblast conferences and the union’s cong’*'*'i^c3 before October 1, and to 
convene the All-Union Congress of the Trade Unions on October 20 ; to dissolve the 
regional eouncils as cumbrous ; to elect in all enterprises and institutions councils of social 
insurance, to improve th6 work of insyxjctors and to introduce examinations for them — 
all inspectors in future must be elected from skilled workmen and Stakhanovite employees ; 
to ro-e«jfablish the practice of concluding kol-dogovors (see the specimen pp. 505-528) ; 
to convene regular industrial conferences ; to urge all^rado union organisations to take 
more active part in solving the housing problem ; to widen the cultural work and to repair 
the slackness of the club%dmiaistrf.tion ; to introduce a vigorous control of funds and 
to open educational courses for trade union officials. The plenum finally elected a com- 
mission for drafting new model rules to be submitted to the All-Union Congress of Trade 
Unions in October IJS? {Trud, May 16, 1937, No. 110 (4962) ; see also IrUerruitional Presa 
CorrespoTidence igr June 12, 1937). It is hard to imagine a British, French or American 
trados^inion congress so drasticalty overhauling the whole trade union organisation ! 

1 The Russian newspapers of 1935-1936 were full of reports and comments on Stak- 
hanov experiments. The British or American readers should consult a remarkable book 
entitled labour in, the Land of Socialism : Siakhanovites in Conference (Moscow, 1936, 
240 pp. ; Cooperative Publishmg Society of Foreign Workers in the USSR), being a report 
of 36 speeches at the “ First All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites ” ; also the report 
by V. I. Mezhlauk in The Second Five- Year Plan for the DetmlopmerU of (he National Economy 
of the USSRy 1931-1937 (Moscow, 1937, 671 pp.), pp. xix-xxii ; and the (Russian) Organiea- 
tion of Work in the Stakhanov Movment (Moscow, 1936, 208 pp.). 
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What exactly is this Stakhanov Movement, and how did it oiiginati^ 
The Soviet leaders regard it as a response ” to the histone speedb 
on cadres made by Comrade Stalin on May 4, 1935, when he told the 
younger workers in the USSR that they must" ‘ master technique * ”, 
particularly the technique of each worker’s own particular 'Job. The 
response was not long delayed. In August 1935 a miner, Alexei Stakhanov, 
aged twenty-nine, in the Donets coalfield, pondering over his highly 
skilled task of operating a pneumatic drill or coal-cutting machine, had 
the idea that he could cut out more coal during his six-hour day, if he 
could concentrate all his effort and attention continuously on cutting, 
whilst arranging for the varioas subsidiary operations of getting the 
place ready and removing the coal that was cut to be performed by the 
other members of the team with whom ho worked, enabling them to 
concentrate similarly on their own particular processes. When he ex- 
plained his idea to his fellow-workmen and to his immediate superior, 
the assistant manager, he was met with the natural indisposition to any 
change of habits. But Stakhanov persisted, and called in aid his fellow- 
members in the local organ of the Communist Party. This body, being 
on principle favourable to increased production, brought thg necessary 
pressure to bear on the mine management ; and Stakhanov proceeded 
to days of continuous coal cutting, in cooperation with assistants giving 
equally continuous days of subsidiary attendance. The result was im- 
mediately amazing. Instead of the six or seven tons per shift usual in 
the Donets mines, or the ten tons of the specially highly organised German 
mines in the Ruhr, Stakhanov began at once to cut 102 tons in one shift, 
an amount which was later increased. “ If, after this, we calculate the 
productivity of*labour for the whole of a brigade which has adopted the 
Stakhanov method, we find ... for each member of the brigade . . . 
35 tons or more per shift ... an aVerage productivity three, four and 
five times greater than the same pneumatic drill gave formerly.” ^ 

The idea promptly spread to other industries. We give a second 
example from a cotton-weaving shed. A woman cotton weaver, Rvdokia 
Vinogradova, aged twenty-one, herself described 'how she discovered 
that it cost her less time and labour to mend the broken thread and 
restart the machine when <^he walked continuously along each row of 
Northrup automatics, instead of rushing hither and thither in all directions 
across the vast floor, to attend particularly to each loom that was inter- 
rupted, now here and then there. She found that by traversing success- 
ively the long rows of looms (each worked without belting by its own 
electric dynamo) and dealing in its turn with each break as it was reached, 
she could keep going, with less aggregate interruption, as many as 96, 
144'and eventually no fewer than 220 looms (the whole floorful) ; whilst 
nine unskilled assistants concentrating on feeding spools of thread and 
shifting the weft, hj escaping the incessant distraction of change of 
process, enjoyed a like economy of physical effort and lessening of mental 
, ’ ^ Labour in the Land of Socialism : Stakhanov^oo in Conference, pp. 37-38. 
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icraiiL Thus the team composed of one highly skilled weaver, Evdokia 
Vinogradova, and nine assistants, may be said to be managing 22 looms 
per headT; an output which is stated to surpass the highest Lancashire 
or New England outpiift per head on the same Northrup looms by more 
than 60 per cent. 

The new movement received, from Stakhanov’s very first experiment 
in continuous coal cutting, the eager support of the quickwitted People’s 
Commissar of Heavy industry, G. Ordjonikidze,^ who repeatedly warned 
the managerial departments against any obstruction of the workers’ 
projects for the rearrangement of their tasks. With the unrivalled 
Soviet apparatus for giving publicity to ‘any new invention or discovery 
in social organisation, the Stakhanov Movement quickly spread to nearly 
every manufacturing industry from the Polish frontier to the Pacific 
Coast, as well as to some of the processes of agriculture and mining. 
Even the salesmen and cashiers in the crowded retail stores of the cities 
discc^ered means of quickening their service in the hours of greatest 
pressure by having ready packed the quantities usually demanded of 
the commodities in greatest request ; and by preparing beforehand the 
piles of small change required for each denomination among the rouble 
noteiSi that would be presented during the day. Already before the end 
of the jcar 1935 the Soviet Government was able to hold the ‘‘ First 
All-Union Conference of Stakhanovites ” at Moscow, attended by many 
hundreds of outstanding workers in all sorts of enterprises.^ At this 
conference not only Alexei Stakhanov and Evdokia Vinogradova, but 
also three other coal-miners and four other women weavers, two forge- 
hammer men in automobile works, three locomotive engine drivers on 
iSie railways, a woman filling tins of vegetables in a cannery, a woman 
machine-knitter,, two women boring-machine operators in an armament 

^ This was emphasised in the obituary notices of this able organiser, who died suddenly 
of angina pectoris on February 18, 1937. 

* The table below purports to give the percentage of Stakhanovites amongst 
Industrial workmen on August 1, 1936 : 


Branches of Industry 


Men and Women 

Women 

Young People 

Electricity 


42-0 

321 

65- 1 

Petroleum : (a) oilfiled 


36-4 

14-7 

33-5 

(b) oil-refining piantf 


67-7 

38-5 

57-5 

Iron mines 


21-6 

5-3 

19-4 

Cast-iron . 


26-2 

141 

251 

Metal industry . 


27-7 

19-4 

26-2 

Chemistry 


26-7 

16'5 

34-6 

Textiles . 


19-7 

21-3 

161 

Leather . 


39-8 1 

40-4 

I 36-9 

Boots 


41-4 


... 

Meat 


38-8 

320 

37-6 

Confectionery . 


35-5 

390 

29-6 

Timbenndustry 


30 5 

260 

32*5 

Paper industry . 


23-8 

19-2 

25-5 


{The USSR — Th^Cauniry of Socialism, Moscow, Qosplan, 1936, p. 106.) 
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factory, a turner in a carburettor works, and various ot£ers,^ sever^yf 
described in fascinating detail, how they, merely by rearranging tiie 
processes of their jobs, so as to cut out waste of time and enort, had 
substantially increased productivity, and at t^ie same time lessened 
spoilage. One after another, the directors and foremen conQjsmed the 
accounts of these “ Stakhanovites ”, whose numbers were growing to 
hundreds in each large enterprise ; and emphasised not merely the increase 
"in productivity but also in the gain involved in thfe shortening of factory 
time required to ^um out big and complicated machines, "or execute 
large orders ; as well as the lessening^ of the waste in faulty product. 
Nor was the advance always a ease of improvement on the exceptionally 
low mechanical capacity of the Eussian ex-peasant. One director after 
another felt able confidently to assert that various Stakhanovites had 
attained results actually superior to the best that was done in the same 
processes in Germany or Belgium, Britain or the United States. ’ 

The Stakhanov Movement, it will be seen, is the obverse tff the 
American system of “ scientific management ” as devised by Taylor. 
He went on the plan of emptying out of the workman’s job every factor 
of initiative, thought or mental effort, so as to get from tj^e labourer 
almost exclusively physical effort, and so to arrange that physical effort, 
by motion-study and prescribed rest pauses, in such a way as to increase 
its produ^ctivity to the utmost. All the mental effort that maximum 
productivity required was assigned to a group of ‘‘ functional foremen ” 
directing the factory as a whole. In the Soviet Union the Stakhanov 
Movement, devised and introduced by the workmen themselves, consists 
essentially in such a rearrangement of each job as to give to each workman 
the opportunity of concentrating his mind, throughout his short working 
day of six or seven hours, upon the particular process entrusted to him, 
so that he can exercise his own initiative and devote his own mental as 
well as physical energy to his special work, without any loss of speed by 
passing from one task to another. Worker after worker testified that he 
or she did not thereby suffer either increased physical exertion or mental 
strain. On the contrary, continuance at the same task led to a par- 
ticular rhythm which was less fatiguing, because less ‘‘ worrying^’ than 
distracted and irregular opdi’ations. It was also not a case of the workers’ 
actions being driven ever fester by having tq keep up with machinery 
that was always being speeded up. The pace for each member of the 
team was set, not by any wheel that the management turned, but by the 
workers’ team itself, which determined its own rate of Vorking, and set 
its Own rest-pauses. Nor was it a caje of the leading operator forcing 
greater speed on subordinate attendants. Not the leader alone, but all 
tho members of the team shared alike in jbhe decision of how the work 
should be done, and in the advantage of unbroken concentration on a 
precisely defined task, by which both time and “ worry ” were saved. 
Moreover, all alike were always on piecework rates, and all secured a 
substantial increase of earnings-H3ometimts doubling or trebling their 
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ptSBvibus takings for the month — ^as a result of the increase in output 
which thty had jointly produced. It need hardly be said that, in the 
Soviet Union, no atten^t was made to cut the piece-work rates. The 
increase i^ earnings, far from increasing the cost of production of the 
commodity or service, actually involved a decrease, owing to the lessening, 
per unit of output, of overhead expenses. 

We do not overlook the fact that workers of all kinds and grades* 
differ in temperament, and that some prefer to lounger and loiter through 
a longer working day, even if they dispense with holidays. Others 
willingly exert themselves more •rapidly as well as more continuously 
during more limited hours, which they think recompensed by longer 
intervals for rest and recreation, and more frequent holidays. Such 
differences of tempo and of continuity also characterise different occupa- 
tions and different jobs within each occupation, among which workers 
may ^oose according to their idiosyncrasies. It would be as tyrannous 
to coerce the quick man into an essentially leisurely job as the slow man 
into the job admitting of greater speed and concentration of effort.' But 
besides the remedy of this initial freedom of choice, there is much to be 
done by training and habit to fit the man to the job. It is a (diaracteristic 
fallacy of the amateur onlooker to think amazing and almost incredible 
the high speed and large output which the trained and practised craftsman 
accomplishes without turning a hair. It was recognised by th^ manual 
workers, equally with the factory managers, that the improved methods 
of working, like the introduction of new labour-saving machines, would 
involve in due time a readjustment of “ norms or standards upon 
which the piece-work rates were calculated, so as to secur^^, in agreement 
between the trade unions and the management, a new approach to 
equality of remuheration for the s^me effort as 'between job and job. 
The permanent advantage to all the workers, by hand or by brain, was 
seen to reside in the greater amount of commodities which the community 
as a whole is able to share among its working members, together with 
their youthful and ^ged dependants. At the same time, it must not 
be forgotten that there are some tasks for which piece-work speed is 
dangerous, and also some kinds of machines and plant which can easily 
be unduly depreciated by too swift or too continual working. 

“ Wherein ”, asked Staliu at the “ First All-Union Conference of 
Stakhanovites ”, in 1935, “ lies the significance of the Stakhanov move- 
ment ? ” In wprds vrhich demand attention from the economists of the 
western worlcb lie asked : ‘‘ Why was it that capitalism smashed and 
defeated feudalism ? Because it cieated higher standards of productivity 
of labour ; it enabled society to produce an incomparably greater quantity 
of products than was the case under the feudal system. Because it 
made societjfc richer. Why is it that socialism can and should and cer- 
tainly will defeat the capitalist system ? Because it can furnish higher 
models of labour, a higher productivity of labour than the capitalist 
system o£ economy. Becaus# it can give society more products and can 
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make society richer than the capitalist system of economy can.” ^ 

To appreciate fully the economic sig^cance of the Stakhaisov Move- 
ment of 1935-1937, it must be seen, as Stalin saw it, as the culmination 
of the successive manifestations of the revolution in the wage-earners’ 
mentality, described in our chapter entitled “ In Place of P«jfit ” (see 
pp. 697-804), towards increasing productivity, on which, as Stalin sug- 
gested, the success of socialism ultimately depends. 


The Success of Collective Agriculture 

According to all the information that we have been able to obtain 
from those who have visited the rural districts of the USSR during the 
past few years — some of them staying for months in collective farms — 
and from such published reports and statistics as exist, the condition of 
the 22 millions of families grouped in nearly a quarter of a million kolkhosi, 
taken as a whole, has considerably improved since 1932-1933.® ^ 

“ The change in four years ”, states one eye-witness,® “ is almost 
unbelievable. . . . Again and again the machine has come to the rescue 
of the Russian Revolution, and has quickly healed up wounds that an 
unexpected catastrophe had inflicted on the country. Certainly, the 
village of Rcshitlorka [Ukraine] this summer (1936) was a living example 
of such r recuperation. Hardly a peasant family but had a cow and 
some boasted more than one cow and one pig. The three collective farms 
into which the village was divided had imported beehives in the spring, 
some of which they bad distributed among the members for their indi- 
vidual use. li\ 1932 people wandered about the market-place sadly and 
sullenly in quest of eggs and butter. The sale of meat was completely 
forbidden. Now the tables groaned under the weight of cheese, butter, 
eggs, meat and- other foodstuffs. On the fringe of the bazaar peasants 
were selling for meat live cows, sheep, calves, pigs and fowls. The shops 
which four years ago boasted mainly cosmetics and cobwebs, which had 
not an ounce of sugar or cereals or herring, were now crammed with 
sugar, cigarettes, and tinned fish and meat. The number of shops had 

1 Labour in the Land of Socialism, pp. 15-16. i 

* Among recent books by eye-witnesses may be cited : Vom aussterhendem Dorf zu 
socialistischen KoUeciivmrtscMft ^{Monogra^phie Zweier Sowjetddrfer), von Schuwajew, 
Moscow, 1936 ; In a Collective Farm, by Vem Smitn (New York and London, 1936, 239 
pp.). The (Russian) Agricultural Economy in the USSR (1465 pp. Moscow, 1936) contains 
over 1000 detailed tables of statistics relating to the development of the different branches 
of agriculture, and of its organisation in the Soviet Union for tho' years 1928 to 1935. 
This immense mass of statistical information as to area, crops and ^ield is odiously 
reviewed and dissected in Soviet Agricultural Rfi^ganisaiion and the Bread Grain SwaaHon, 
by V. P. Timoshenko (Stanford University, California, April 1937), in which every possible 
adverse criticism is adduced, nevertheless leading up to the conclusion that there has 
certainly been a great improvement during the last^rew years. 

* See the article^ entitled “ Russian Defensive Strength ” in The Rtyund Table, No. 
106, March 1037; and, in corroboration, some incidental references in **The Anti- 
Bolshevist Front ”, by Wickham Steed, in the Journal of the Royal Institute of IntemaHonal 
Affairs, March 1037. See also the article by Maurice Hindus, at p. 14 of Soviet Russia 
To-day (New YoA) for May 1937. 
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Q^IH^lpiijed at least three times. Ever3^97here in the Ukraine this summer 
[19^ it was the same story of abundant crops, fewer and fewer families 
without tneir own cow, pig, chickens. Everywhere collective farms were 
iettihg out huge orchai^, developing large apiaries, digging ponds in 
07hich to^^tch the spring waters, and use them for pleasure, for the 
3 ultivation of fish and for irrigation. 

** The Kuban, the land of the doughty Kuban cossacks, was even 
more of a revelation. There, four years ago, people were in open rebellion. 
OiTomen and children, and sometimes men disguised as women so as to 
avoid physical retaliation, marched up and down the streets heaping 
^aths and curses on Soviet o&cials. . Mayevskaya, rechristened 
Krasny Tamenetz, is one of the most prosperous collective farms in the 
Kuban.'' Its people received in 1936 for each labour-day kilos of grain 
and 6 roubles in cash, in addition to other forms of produce. The col- 
lective farm has its own eleofcric plant, which furnishes light for every 
borne and every barn ; and 70 new houses were being built for members.’’ 

The published statistics show that the total area sown and cultivated 
in the USSR, and the total yield in harvest, have as a whole risen, and 
were, in the aggregate in 1936-1937, considerably in excess of the figure, 
not oifly for 1924, when things were at their lowest, but also for 1913.^ 
The increase has not been so much in wheat and rye, for which sufficient 
has now been provided for home consumption, whilst some other com- 
modities serve better for international exchange. The greatest increase 
during recent years has accordingly been in the so-called technical 
crops, such as flax, hemp, cotton, sugar beet and sunflower, as well as in 
potatoes, tea, tobacco, various kinds of fruit, flowers for the city markets, 
anti even (to the extent of some 30,000 acres) the apprcJved substitute 
^or the india-rubbpr plant (kok-sazuz). The colossal destruction of live- 
stock by the recalcitrant peasants daring 1929-1933 (see p. 236) began 
in 1934-1935 to be made good, notably in pigs and large-horned cattle.^ 
This has been achieved partly by improved adiuiuistration in the special 
stock-breeding state farms (sovkhosi), and, with increased knowledge 
and care, by the growth of the dairy and piggery herds of many of the 
kolkhosi ; and partly by the device of enabling the families in kolkhos 
membefship, to a number that had in ]935»already reached some six 
millions, and by 1938 is expected to approaclutwenty millions,® to obtain 
a calf for favourably defeAed* payments, to be reared on the peasant’s 

1 The official statistics state that the total area sown in 1935 was 132-8 million hectares, 
as against 106 in 1913? Of this area 103-4 million hectares were in grain in 1935 as against 
04*4 in 4913 (translated from Socialist Construction, published by Gosplan, Moscow, 1936, 
p. 278). 

■ The figures for 1935 may be compared with those for 1929-1933 on p. 246. On June 
1, 1936, there were still only 16-9 miUion horses as compared with 34 millions in 19^ ; 
and 49*6 million sheep, etc., as comi»red with 147*2 millions in 1929 ; and 49-3 million 
large-homed oatHe as against 68*1 millions in 1929. But the pigs had increased to 22*6 
miUionB as against 20*9 millions in 1929 {The Second Five-Year Plan, by V. I. Mezhlauk, 
p. xzzvi, Moscow, 1937). 

Ibid. p. xliii* 
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individual holding. The individual family enterprise which this snuSl- 
holding represents (which is no innovation, as it was expressly provided 
for in 1928) has been formally generalised in the model kolkhos constitu-^ 
tion, now universally adopted with minor varilitions by the members’ 
meetings.^ 

Much collateral evidence of the great advance in prosperity during 
the past few years is available. The doctors attribute the steadily 
improving health of the peasantry during recentf years largely to their 
being better nourished. They are plainly eating more wheaten bread 
than ever before, and more butter and meat. There arc considerable 
balances at any date due to the collective farms from the diverse institutions 
to which they send regular supplies, week by week, of vegetables and 
other farm produce or fresh fish, under the network of voluntary contracts 
of purchase and sale at wholesale market prices, by which the USSK is 
now covered (sec pp. 333, 693-694). These^havc been steadily increasing 
in amount. The kolkhosi have nearly all got current accounts <ln the 
State Savings Bank in which they deposit temporarily their undistributed 
balances. The aggregate amount of these kolkhos balances in July 1936 
was three times that in July 1934. In addition, many of {ho kolkhosi 
have lately been making investments in the government’s internar loans, 
which yield premiums as well as interest. Throughout all the rural dis- 
tricts thf sales of the Consumers’ Cooperative Societies, membership of 
which is practically universal among the adult peasants, have during 
the past two years increased in amount by leaps and bounds, and greatly 
widened in range. T]ie villagers are everywhere buying not only boots 
and clothes and unaccustomed household furniture (for instance, iron 
bedsteads) but* also sports goods, fancy soap and cosmetics, books and 
stationery, photographic cameras, musical instruments; wireless sets and 
expensive delicacies. 

This is not io say that every kolkhos has attained prosperity. The 
government still has periodically to remit arrears to particular collective 
farms unable to pay their dues. At the end of 1936 the government 
cancelled all outstanding arrears, so as to allow them all without excep- 
tion to start free of debt. How many of the quarter of a million are 
still struggling against pc^srerty we are unable to say. What is no\j 
remarked is the emergence of what are popularljj called “ millionaire 
kolkhosi, being collective farms in which rhe aggregate divisible income 

1 Adopted by the Sooond All-Union Congress of CoUective Furm Shock Workers, 
and approved by the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR anc)^ the Central Com< 
mittee of the CPSU, February 17, 1935. ^ ' 

This elaborate and detailed constitution and code of administration, which in the 
English translation exceeds 6000 words, affords the best vision of the kolkhos organisation. 
It will be found as an appendix to the volume In m CoUective Farm, by Vem Smith, pp. 
214-229. 

The area of the individual holding of each member’s family, which can. be altered by 
the general meeting of members, varies from half an acre to as much as three acres 
aocxmiing to the district, and also proportionate to the number of workers in the family 
and the amount of their live-stock. 
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of the memborsliip (wliich varies £rom a few dozen families to a thousand 
ot s6) during 1936-1937, in cash and in kind, has exceeded a million 
j^oubles. Of these there are reported to be several thousands in the 
XJSSR^ the collective ii^ome, in a few cases of the larger farms, running 
up to fiv*i million roubles. Family incomes for the year, in particular 
kolkhosi^ of thirty, forty and even sixty thousand roubles are occasionally 
to be found,^ It is this widespread prosperity that explains the consider- 
able aggregate investjnent of the collective farms during the year in 
additional farm buildings and sawmills, schools, clubhouses, bathhouses, 
motor lorries and bicycles, and occasionally even aeroplanes. By the 
end of 1936, no fewer than 760D collective farms had installed electric 
light and power in their dwellings and farm buildings, which is more 
than are to be seen in Britain. The grain crop from 1,877,500 acres was 
threshed in about 4000 electrically driven threshing machines. In the 
southern farms half a millioi^ sheep were sheared electrically. In Central 
and i(Jorthern Russia many kolkhosi now use electricity for heating the 
glass-houses in which large crops of vegetables are raised. It is interesting 
to come across instances in which the collective enterprise of the kolkhos 
has enabled emergencies to be met, and difficulties to be overcome, that 
would havft transcended the powers of an independent peasant family. 
In this way kolkhosi have defeated local droughts by constructing ponds 
as local hood or snow reservoirs ; in the summer stocking them with 
fish and using them as swimming baths. Or by digging pririfitive irri- 
gation channels to be filled by pumps from these ponds, sometimes 
electrically driven. Or even, in one case that we know, by carrying water 
from the river by a human chain of buckets.^ Efforts such as these a, re 
believed to have saved the situation in 1936, when unusual cold in April 
'and local drought conditions prevailed in many' parts, which might 
otherwise have caused a serious shortage. Or the kolkhos has erected, 

^ Here, the British economist may say, we see emerging the phenomenon of economic 
rent. It must, however, be remembered that the principal examples of economic rent, 
namely, those arising from building-site-values and from the working of minerals, are 
definitely excluded from kolkhos enjoyment or ownership. Accessibility to the bazaar 
or other free market remains, but may be deemed of smaU importance, as a considerable 
proportion of the produce is disposed of to the Government. By far the largest part of 
the.difiorence per head in net divisible income between the various kolkhosi plainly results 
from their inequalities in competence of management, in skill and assiduity of labour and 

the extent to which improvements in method have 'Joon adopted. Their members are 
not exempt from the progressive income tax and death duties. 

* ** Two years ago in the republic of Kabarda in the North Caucasus, after the crops 
had been put, in, there was no rain. Day after day the sun rose hot and dry and the soil 
began to parch and <bake. Thereupon Metal Kalmykov, the political leader of Kabarda, 
onf* of the mqst ^^azing personages in the revolution, and incidontaUy the most brilliant 
and m'dst humane collectiviser in the country, issued a caU to the whole population to 
go out with picks, shovels, spades and bring the mountain streams to the land and save 
themselves from disaster. Schools closed, offices closed, factories wherever possible closed, 
and the whole population, including Kalmykov and all his secretaries and assistants, went 
into the fields aq4 shovelled dirt. About half of the land of the country was irrigated when 
the rains splashed down. Meanwhile the ditches are there, and whenever drought 
crops the mountain streams can be turned on almost like faucets ** (** Russia’s 
Qieatest Victory ”, by Maurice Hindus, T1^ New Republic, April 14, 1937, p. 286). 
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} 9 jr j^t effort of its members, additional storing-places fon>t&e crop, m 
new shelters for live-stock and machinery, by which the members' col- 
lective property is better preserved. 

We infer accordingly with some confidence^ if without complete 
statistical proof, that, taken' as a whole, the system of kolkhosi^ as ft has 
now been got to work, has during the past three or four yea]tf*'become 
substantially successful. Alike with respect to the individual ' shares 
divided among the families in membership, and to^ the amount received 
by the government, the condition in 1934 and 1935, and, under less 
favourable climatic conditions, even that of 1936 taken as a whole, 
together with the prospects for ^937, indicate positive prosperity. There 
is a fair promise not only of this success increasing and becoming more 
nearly universal, but also of its proving equal to deal successfully with 
the periodical adverse climatic conditions that would have meant, to 
an individual peasantry, a serious famine. It is significant that the 
Soviet Government has lately become convinced that, in the pjpsent 
state of development of the rural population, the kolkhosi are proving 
more successful than the sovkhosi. These nine or ten thousand relatively 
gigantic state farms, worked by wage labour, from which so much was 
expected a decade ago, have been in many cases reduced in size by,, sub- 
division ; in other instances changed from such specialised enterprises 
as “ grain factories ” into mixed fanning ; and, most significant of all, 
in various localities, transformed into kolkhosi, either by the division of 
their land among neighbouring collective farms, or by the establishment, 
instead of the sovkhos, of a group of newly arrived or transferred peasant 
families as one or more new collective farms. It is reported that during 
1935-1936 som€^56,000 acres were added to the aggregate under collective 
farms, much of this by transfer from sovkhosi. There are now fewer 
sovkhosi, and they were sowing in t}ie spring of 1937 dnly one-tenth of 
the area of grain sown by the kolkhosi.^ We can discover no case of 
- reversion to individual peasant holdings. 

The eye-witness on whom we rely, in agreement with those foreign 
agricultural experts whose testimony we have been able to obtain, agrees 
in attributing the success of the collective farms to three main factors, 
about which there is disagreement only as to their relative.efficacyk The 
first of these is the extensive mechanisation of agricultural processes 
rendered possible by the enfargement of scale sf th« farm. 

“ Collectivisation of the land ”, says the eye-witness already quoted, 
is the only apparent reason for the amazing change in the condition 

^ These state farms are now (1937) under throe separate administration. The Bliople’s 
Commissar of Sovkhosi had within his jurisdiction 13 million acres sown by sovkhosi ; 
the People's Commissar of Food Industry and the People's Commissar of Agriculture had 
each about 2 million acres. At the same time the aysa sown by collective farms reached 
189 million acres, whilst that sown by individual peasants was less than 2 million acres. 

It has been stated that the Government has recently turned over aSout a fourth of 
all hmd in state farms to collectives " {Soviet AgricuUural ReorganiecUion and (he Bread 
Grain SUuation, by V. P. Timoshenko, 1937, p. 365). 
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of tb6 countiyside and in the attitude of the people, Cossacks and peasants. 
l)ize as has been its cost in human life and in sorrow, few peasants, even 
among' those who loatjie the new discipline, still doubt its superiority 
over the (jld way of farming. ... In the country at large, collectivisation 
has becisme firmly entrenched : the [hundreds of thousands of] tractors, 
combifies and other modem implements have wrought a great change in 
the minds and lives of the Russian peasantry.” ^ 

The effect of this mechanisation upon the yield is often misunderstood. 
It is said for instance, that the tractor, not being manure, though it 
lessens labour, does nothing to increase ^fertility. But, at any rate, the 
tractor-plough and the combine-harvester alike increase the actual yield 
of produce per hectare. The accomplished agricultural expert whom the 
Cerman Government has, for years, maintained as part of its embassy 
in Moscow to be perpetually reporting on Soviet agriculture, has lately 
become emphatic in his testimony as to this cause of such success as he 
admits the kolkhosi to have latterly attained. In the old days, he pointed 
out in 1936, when the work was done by horses, or by the peasant himself 
with his wife, there was often an insufficient interval between the end 
of thp surcimer and the beginning of winter snows to get completed the 
autumn ploughing of every tiny strip of the peasant holding. Much of 
the soil was often hardly scratched, and part was sometimes not ploughed 
at all. But now, under the complete tractorisation of the ccilectivised 
arable areas of the USSR, the whole cultivable surface can be ploughed 
18 inches deep in ten days. In one Ukrainian kolkhos a visitor was 
informed in 1936 that the ploughing had taken oiiy five days. 

Sowing has been everywhere expedited. In 1937 a gnajority of the 
kolkhosi in a particular district were reported to have completed their 
spring sowing within three days. After the atitumnal sowing, when 
winter comes, the snow fills the deep furrows now customary, and remains 
undisturbed until it melts in the spring, when th * water does not flow off, 
but, in each furrow, sinks gradually into the soil. This, in the semi-arid 
area, causes a marke,d increase in fertility.^ Moreover, much more time 
has become available for weeding and repeated harrowing, resulting in 
increailpd yielcj. Similarly the use of the combine-harvester effects both 
a more complete and a more speedy harvesting of the grain, with a 
shortened period of . risk tfropi bad weather, and actually' less loss in 

1 The, Rmnd Table, No. 106, March 1937. 

• “ Thus the peasant lands are plowed to a depth of twenty and twenty-five centi- 
nihtres. They are well cultivated. One docs not have to be an agricultural expert or a 
dirt faxiner to aj 4 >reciat)e the vastness of this one change in peasant farming with all that 
it im^es in conservation of moisture arjl in destruction of weeds. In the Ukraine and 
th e Kuban, Russia’s chief grain-growing regions in Europe, tliere were no rains last sum- 
mer. Yet wherever I travelled in these sections crops on the average were as good as and 
often better than the year before, ^gain and again older peasants told me that never in 
all their experience as farmers did they remember a time when crops resisted so suooess- 
fuUy the onslaught of the drought. Even in the Volga regions, where the drought was 
most severe, the collective farms, because of superior tillage, managed to save about a 
third of the crop ” (" Russia’s Greatest Victory ”, by Maurice Hindus, in The New Republio, 
April 14, 1937, p. 286). 
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warehousing. In one kolkhos in the southern Ukraine the whole' harxrest 
of grain was reported in 1936 to have been reaped, threshed ar.d stored 
#in 18 days — ^processes formerly extending over several months. Experi- 
ments have been made, now thought to have been not altogether sitbeess- 
ful, in the use of the aeroplane for spring sowing, so that this caif be begun 
earlier in the year. This enables the seed to be scattered actually upon 
the snow, when it sinks down gradually, through the melting mass, into 
the moistened earth. Such broadcast sowing upon the snow may have 
to be resorted to, even with all its drawbacks, in backward seasons in 
which the snow lies very late. But now that the use of the tractor enables 
each of the successive operations to be completed within a few days, the 
kolkhosi are warned not to sow too early ; the sowing by aeroplane will 
be done only in exceptional cases in a backward spring. Fertilisers and 
germicides can be spread, and effective campaigns against locusts and 
mosquitoes can be carried out quickly and cheaply, and even a little 
irrigation effected by water sprinkling from the air. It is therefore 
strictly accurate to say that mechanisation may be used so as positively 
to increase the quantity of the product in some cases even more advan- 
tageously than additional fertilisers. 

The second factor in the economic success of the collective farms 
within the last decade, especially during recent years, and one which^ 
many critics ignore, has been the very general increase in knowledge of 
their members. To bring these lately quite illiterate peasants into the 
educational atmosphere of the settlement of the farm affairs, by frank 
discussion, in frequcKt members’ meetings ; to have these meetings 
addressed by njpre competent instructors, whether the elected chairman, 
the representative of the machine and tractor station, or a visiting official 
from the Commissariat’ of Agriculturp ; to send away gtoups of members 
as delegates to Moscow, or to hear some leader at a district conference ; 
and to have the reports of these delegates discussed at the members’ 
meeting — all this, together with the circulation in the villages of literally 
millions of copies of books of every kind, not to mention the newspapers, 
and the habitual listening-in to the Moscow and other radio talks, has 
produced an outburst of learning among this backward population of a 
hundred and twenty millions of persons from the Baltic to the Pacific, 
which may not unfairly be compared in piagnitude with the more ad- 
vanced but far less widespread Renaissance of the fifteenth century, 
which can have touched offiy a few thousands of people in each of half 
a dozen nations. To predict, as one enthusiast did in 1930, that t)ie 
kolkhos would become the peasant’s university, was perhaps goiflg too 
far. Yet within less than a decade something comparable with this has 
actually happened in thousands of collective farms that were formerly 
stigmatised as th^ deaf villages ” of the remote steppe.^ 

^ As to the advance in schooling in the collectivised villages, a British visitor, inspecting 
a village school in 1934, found the elder boys and girls being taught to read and speak, 
not only their own^ vernacular and Russian, but alscfOerman : and then discovered that 
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The third* factor in this success has been the ingenious use thMihas 
been made of the peasant’s inherited passion of acquisitiveness. Member- 
ship of lihe kolkhos does not involve and (contrary to careless mis-state- 
ment^ has never involved the abandonment of the peasant’s own dwelling, 
his own^garden, or even the paddock for his own poultry-run, piggery 
and coyr. All this he keeps, as has always been his habit, for the profit 
of himself and his family. Even the scattered strips which the peasant 
used to plough and veap, and which are n<fw thrown together in one 
g]|;eat open field, to be cultivated collectively, are dealt with on an indi- 
vidual piece-work basis. The net yield is annually distributed, not equally 
among the members as such, but unequally, strictly in proportion to the 
number of work-days (an arbitrary measure of the amount of labour, 
fixed the members’ meeting) registered as performed by each worker. 
The government now takes from the kolkhos, and that in kind, only the 
proportion of the produce which had been settled before the beginning of 
the agricultural year, leixving to the workers the whole advantage of 
any increased area sown, or of more intensive cultivation in the course 
of the year. In the cases that have been investigated, the total share 
taken by the government for agricultural tax and payment for the use 
and fepair*of the tractors and other machinery supplied, amounted to 
less than one-third of the yield, leaving to the members much more 
than, under equivalent weather conditions, they had ever enjoyed before ; 
not only more than the Tsar, the landlord and the usurer had^eft them, 
but more than the great mass of them (as distinguislied from the minority 
of kulaks) had <‘ver enjoyed as individual peasants since the Revolution.^ 

in all seven-year schools (8-16) a foreign language was a compulsory subject, in practice 
either German or English. The seven-year school was already uiiversal in nearly a 
thousand cities in the USSR (unless it had become the more advanced ten -year school 
(8-18) ; it was already existing in all the villages of the Ukraine and in about half of those 
of the RSFSR and by 1938 it would be univeAalfrom the Baltic to the Pacific. The English- 
man thought with shame that in no single village school in all England and Wales was 
any foreign language being taught. The Russian villag»»8 have now gone further. In 
1937, as eye-witnesses have told us, some of the larger villages in the Ukraine have already 
converted their schools into ten-year schools, retaining their own pupils until 18, whilst 
attracting others from the neighbourhood ; and sending quite a good proportion on to 
institutions of university grade, with maintenance grants from the kolkhosi to which their 
parents belong. 

^ After payment of the Government dues, what is left is disposed of as the members* 
meeting decides. After covering all the advances to members, the farm expenses and the 
planned reserves for seed# etc., -the net balance may be either allocated by vote to now 
buildings or other coUoctive improvement, or divided among the members in proportion 
to their work-days. The members may either sell their shares in the free market or to 
other consumers jointly, and divide the proceeds ; or (as some obstinate individuals prefer) 
take their shares themselves to the nearest free market and retail them for their individual 
advantage. 

Much misunderstanding has arisen from the practice of the Government of inducing 
(and doubtless practically requiring) the kolkhos to enter into a contract to supply the 
€k>vemment with a specified amouq^ or proportion of the yield at a price arrived at by 
agreement. This has been assumed by critics to be always a “ nominal **,^ some say a 
“ confiscatory ** price, far below the price of bread in the cities, amounting in fact to an 
almost unbearable burden. We are unable to make a satisfactory estimate. As described 
to us by members of the kolkhosi that we visited, the Government price was,^ in effect, a 
wholesale price, certainly substantially below what the peasants could obtain by retail 
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^ TBile working members are, by decision of the membto’ meeti|iM» 
organised in brigades, and each brigade is now usually made responrilm 
for the continuous performance of a particular section of farm^ork — it 
may be a particular area of the arable, or a par^ticular herd of com, or 
the management of the piggery, or the driving of the tractcxs — for at 
least a whole year. In these various ways the common humw dei^re 
for increased spending-money is so harnessed and adjusted as to stimulate 
all the men — ^and not less^he wives and the adolescents — ^always in the 
direction of increased quantity, efficiency and regularity of labour. This 
ingenious adaptation of the ingrained propensities of an age-long peas- 
antry, which is especially characteristic of the agricultural kolkhos, is 
not, as is often ignorantly asserted, a departure from the original plan 
of 1928, when the form of the artel was expressly adopted for the collective 
farm in preference to that of the commune ; still less is it a “ reversion 
to capitalism ”. It is, on the contrary, merely a continuation, with some 
minor improvements, and over a limited part of his field of activity, of 
the private enterprise which once filled the peasant’s whole life. The 
peasant, who could not have been suddenly swept into complete com- 
munism, has been, largely though not wholly, collectivised. Nor can 
the collective farm accurately be called a return to capitalism, seeing 
that the kolkhos members are, like everyone else, whether individually 
or collectively, definitely prohibited, under severe penalty, from resorting 
to either Of the two characteristics of capitalist enterprise, namely, taking 
for themselves the product of labourers whom they hire at wages, or 
bu 3 dng commodities in order to sell these at a higher price. 

No candid observef in 1937 can doubt that the collective farm system 
has proved not*>only its economic superiority over the starveling peasant 
holding, however skilfully developed ; but also its cultural advantages 
in enlightening what Marx and LenH called the “ idiocy ” of rural life : 
this is why it lias now, after little more than a decade of trial, generally 
speaking, won its way to reluctant approval by the members. This 
came about by degrees, as the workers’ dividends steadily increased, 
though not by any means entirely because of their increase. First to be 
converted by experience were the women and the adolescents (two- 
thirds of the whole), who found themselves suddenly emancipated from 
their thraldom to the male head of the household ; becoming free mem- 
bers of the governing assembly ; and for the fifst tinae drawing their own 
individual incomes from the common estate. The elderly men long re- 
mained sullen, bewailing their lost autocracy, but were frequently molli- 

sales if they took the trouble and inourred the expense of transporting the orop^to the 
nearest bazaar, and selling it, bit by bit, to inf^ividual consumers. That was, however,^ 
as the peasants declared, an unprofitable alternative. The Government gave them the* 
privilege of obtaining, also at a wholesale price, alj^the articles of equipment, together 
with SMd and fertilisers, required by the farm. We are not convmced that the transaction 
is more onerous than is the sale to the travelling grain dealer as was usual before the 
Revolution, and as is still common in other peasant communities. For similar whotosals 
purohases by the Government, at a collectively agreed price, in the fishing indnstryi see 
pp. 291-292 ; and for furs and skins, see pp. 295-290^ 
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Sid by being appointed mspectora of quality, charged to walk al^t to 
)toe tha^loss was prevented and waste eliminated ! Willing acceptance 
of the new organisation was greatly promoted by the official declaration 
in 1935, which was iif 1936 enshrined in the New Constitution of the 
USSK, 4flat each kolkhos was secured, in perpetuity, the occupation of 
the land allotted to it, undiminished in area, and free of rent (except in 
the form of taxation of the annual product). This sense of permanence 
of occupation in ustLfruct — scarcely distinguishable from the Russian 
peasant’s idea of complete ownership — has been brought home to the 
22 million families by the issu^ in the course of 1936-1937, to each of 
them, of a well-got-up, attractively bofind “ book ”, containing a map 
of the kolkhos land. This shows the boundaries separating the land of 
each kolkhos from that of its neighbours, and also contains a copy of 
the rules for the administration of its affairs that its members’ meeting 
had adopted. Visitors to the homes during the past year have been 
impressed with the naive joy and pride with which this “ title deed ” is 
treasured. A small part of its result is the zeal with which, in one kolkhos 
after another, the boundaries have been marked on the ground by stones 
or fencing^ the land being then cultivated right up to the edge, instead 
of broad strips being left waste to avoid disputes. Another is the constant 
effort to drain the swampy patches, stub up the bushes and level the little 
irregularities by reason of which parts of nearly every kolkhof^area have 
previously defied effective cultivation. The transformation of feeling is 
marked by the fact that there is manifested (1937), in various parts of 
the USSR, a movement to the kolkhosi, in place qf the former movement 
away from them. Some kolkhosi, indeed — perhaps because so many 
of their young people are now in the cities studying fo be doctors or 
engineering technicians, or agronoms (see pp. 1179-1180) ; or because 
they need a book-keeper or a paftieular craftsman ; or because they 
have been allotted additional land from a disrupted sovkhos— w^ere found 
in 1936 to be actively seeking additional members from the neighbouring 
small towns. Several at least of the persons extruded from Moscow 
because of failure to find rooms there, or situations which they were 
■willing to accept, have been admitted to kolkhosi wanting additional 
members. We happen to have heard on godfl authority that the govern- 
ment of a neighbouring sjate was, in 1936-K37, warned by its agents in 
the USSR that the feeling in &ie country districts had completely changed 
from that prevailing four or five years ago, and that no assistance from 
mass discontenlf was now to be counted on, whether in the Ukraine or 
the Kuban of anywhere else, the peasantry.^ 

^ Wo append the testimony of an eye-witness whose personal acquaintance with the 
Russian peasantry makes him an marivalled authority. Mr. Maurice Hindus described in 
April 1937 what he calls “ Russia’s Greatest Victory 

“ Some yeare ago while on a visit to a village in the province of Ryazan I attended a 
meeting at which a teacher of agriculture delivered a lecture on gardening. At great 
length he explained to his audience that the way to grow large firm heads of cabbage was- 
te set the jplants in squares and fsa enough apart that the cultivator could through the 
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The Retailing of Commodities 

The reader will not need to be told of the continuous progress made, 
year after year, in the USSR, in practically erery branch of w^^alth 
production. Nor need we give any account of the colossal jSfff enter- 

rows both ways. The peasants listened and seemed impressed, and then went heme and 
planted cabbage the way they had always done— close together, the theory being that the 
more plants there were in a row the more cabbage they would have. Last summer, while 
visiting villages aU the way from the black-earth region to the iSirkish border in Armenia, 
1 made a particular effox^ to look into gardens, and wherever I saw cabbage it was planted 
precisely as the above-mentioned teacW of agriculture had urged his hearers to do. 

“ The Crimea and the Southern Ukraine alwayt had to import seed potatoes. In recent 
years Professor Lysenko, by his mcthocl of vernalisation, that is, starting growth in the 
cellar, has made it possible for these territories to raise their own. In the past year 10,000 
collective farms in the Ukraine no longer had to import seed potatoes. Meanwhile White 
Russia, though especially suited to potatoes, is cutting down on its potato acreage and 
planting more and more flax. The peasants there had long ago been told that flax was 
more profitable than potatoes, but habit, inertia, dread of innovation — ancient foes of 
progress in the Russian village — kept them from making the shift. Now ander collegtivisa- 
tion the shift is being readily achieved. 

“ More perhaps than any other farmer in Europe the muzhik was wary of new ways 
of farming, chiefly because his own experience and the experience of his ancestors had 
taught him that the old ways, however crude and ineffectual to the man of the laboratory, 
were sure to yield results, oven if poor ones, but that the new method, because jt was 
new, might prove a failure, and then what would ho do in winter with no cabbage, no 
onions, no pork, no potatoes ? . . . There is not a collective farm but boasts its quota of 
members who at first scoffed and swore at new methods of tillage, but who subsequently 
recognised t»\eir error and have since been ready to follow the proposals of the agronomist. 

“ In 1927 one-third of the peasantry had no draught animals. One-fifth had no cows. 
Of those who had horses, one-half had only one horse per family. With the best intentions 
these peasants could not use heavy ploughs — ^a horse could not pull them — or any other 
modem machine. The size « of the average individual farm was a little over eleven acres, 
and few owners of such small holdings could hope to attain a degree of prosperity that 
would enable thom*lo buy modem agricultural implements. That was why about three- 
fourths of the Russian peasantry sowed their grain by hand, a process as slow as it was 
wasteful. Nearly half of them did their harvesting by hand. Peasants with no horse, 
or with only one horse — and they were in tAe vast majority — could use a light plough 
«r a 8oha, a wood-framed plough, neither of which could turn up a furrow of more than ten 
or thirteen centimetres. In the absence of heavy disk harrows they could not prepare 
proper seed beds, and a marked feature of their fields was their lumpy condition. In time 
of drought the sun quickly baked up their land and when fall or winter came they faced 
starvation. ... '* 

** Russia paid an appalling price for collectivisation ; more than for any other enter- 
prise of the revolution, save for the conquest of power. The blunders that the so'yets and 
the Communist Party committed'^in the first three years of the movement have turned 
many a friendly foreign journalist i( 2 to an implacable and lasting foe of the revolution. . . . 
Yet now as one travels about the country and sooe tht superbly tilled fields and the 
increasing herds of live-stock, especially sheep and swine, it seems unbelievable that only 
four years ago the Ukraine and the Kuban and other districts were smitten with hunger 
and devastation. ... 

Because they are so new and are such a stupendous departure fron^ former methods 
of work, the collectives have many difficulties overcome. There are not enough good 
managers. There are not enough good foremen. There are entirely too many office workers 
and executives. On some farms about one-fourth of the workers hold non-productive 
jobs. The division of labour is still clumsy and wasteM. . . . Certain branches of farming, 
especially horticulture, have been grossly neglected. This is why fruit is so scanty in 
Russia. Bureaucracy, the chief curse of the revolution, though not so viciously rooted as 
in the city, is yet in evidence on some of the best collectives. But these are faults of 
organisation which time and experience should overcome. . . (Article in The New 
Republic, April 14,,1937, pp. 284-287.) 
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prises that aA going on in every part of the USSR. Everyone will have 
heard of the Moscow Underground Railway, of which the second section 
will soon oe opened for traffic, nor is it necessary to do more than mention 
the VSfhite Sea Canal, connecting Leningrad with the Arctic Ocean. We 
can har^Jjy omit the vast series of ship canals, hydro-electric stations 
and inugation works which are rapidly making Moscow a port from 
which ships sail into five separate seas. Meanwhile the production of 
coal and mineral oil,* iron and steel, manganese and aluminium, and 
^nally gold, has during the past two years exceedeS all records. The 
distinctive feature of these years has been a spectacular increase in the 
production of all sorts of household corAmodities. The Soviet Govern- 
ment has found itself up against another problem, namely, that of getting 
the godds to the customers. 

We described in the first edition (pp. 304-310) how much more diffi- 
cult it had proved to be, iia so vast a territory, to construct efficient 
social dnachinery for the retail distribution of commodities in satisfaction 
of the consumers’ desires, than to organise, with a growing measure oi 
success, the 'production of these commodities, and even their actual 
transport b^ rail and road. In the course of the year 1917, Lenin (and, 
we think, among the Bolshevik leaders he only) discerned that the 
function of retailing must be undertaken, at any rate in the earlier stages 
of socialism and communism, by the then inchoate consumers’ cooperative 
movement. It was, however, not until 1929-1931 that the efiminatior 
of the profit-making private retailer, who had been re-established undei 
the New Economic Policy (NEP) of 1921, was substantially completed 
Meanwhile the consumers’ cooperative movement had been growing bj 
leaps and bounds from one end of the USSR to the otJlier, coming, ir 
1935, to have aljout 73 millions of members, organised in some 45,00( 
societies, strongly federated in Centt’osoyus. It had covered the greatei 
part of the USSR with its retail distributing points. It had constructed 
with government assistance, magnificent mechanised bakeries equal t 
not superior to the best in the United States or Great Britain. Its centra 
stores in Moscow and Leningrad could claim in 1935 to be unsurpassed 
by any retailing establishment in the cooperative world. Nor could i1 
be forgotten that in the earlier years, at a 4ime when all other credits 
were refused to the Soviet Union, Centroaoyus had obtained, largel} 
with the willing aid of the Bhglish and Scottish Cooperative Wholesak 
Societies, the necessary imports, especially of tea, textiles and hardware, 
which would otherwise have been lacking. But we had also to describt 
(see ]jp. 323-i27) how persistent was popular dissatisfaction with the 
inability of Centrosoyus to cover Successfully the whole field of distribu- 
tion, and how its sphere of operations had been successively encroached 
upon. Already in 1934 we recounted at some length (see pp. 327-336' 
how various Soaportant parts of the function of retailing household com- 
modities were being undertaken by other authorities. 

During the past three jears not only have these encroachment! 

^ 2i2 
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uusressedi but also the whole ground has been surveyed and*ihe fimctid^ 
of the several authorities have been systematically reallotted.^ In 
with the advent of plenty, the whole working of retailing w& fudda- 
mentally changed by the successive abolition, for bread, for mea:^, and 
presently for all commodities whatsoever, of rationing and ration cards. 
The retailing system is, in 1937, one of substantial identity ot prices, 
with steadily diminishing variations from district to district, to all 
purchasers in all shops, by whatever authority conducted, with freedom 
to all customers to buy where they like, and as much as they can pay for.^ 
In 1937 we find the whole business of retailing commodities (including 
public catering) growing to the colossal figure, as planned, of 131 thousand 
million roubles (say £5,000,000,000) for the year, shared among three 
sets of institutions, which we may designate respectively governmental, 
cooperative and the bazaar. 

Government retailing has, during the pagrf; three years, been increasing 
at a great rate. It is conducted by many different public authorities, 
federal, republic and municipal, including the USSR People’s Commis- 
sariats of Food Industry and Light Industry, as well as, for particular 
kinds of commodities, those for Heavy Industries and Timber Industries ; 
in the constituent and autonomous republics, the People’s Commissariats 
of Local Trade ; and, in the principal cities, the municipal soviets. This 
systematisation of governmental retailing is not yet complete and further 
rearrangeinents may be expected. At present the distribution of the 
work of retailing among these various governmental organs cannot 
accurately be stated as being according to the kinds of commodities 
dealt with, or according to the magnitude of each enterprise, or according 
to the section consumers to be served, or even according to locality.^ 

Cooperative retailing, which had been, for years^, most seriously 
encroached upon in the cities, was entirely excluded from the 654 chief 
towns by decree.of September 29, 1935. This drastic transfer, from the 
voluntary consumers’ cooperative societies to various governmental 
organs, of the magnificent central stores and mechanised bakeries in all 
but the smallest cities of the USSR, was misundeistood by cooperators 
in the capitalist countries, among whom it provoked some animad- 
versions.® It was made without compensation to the individual mdhabers, 

^ The student wiU find a critical survey of some of the chants described in this section 
in The Review of International Cooperation for Dedbmlisr 1^5, pp. 441-442, 444-460. 
Those in Moscow are described in Moscow in the Making ^ 1937, by Sir Ernest Simon and 
others, pp. 20-21, 32-33. Statistics wiU be found in the publications of Gosplan and 
Gentrosoyus relating to each successive year. • 

* See, for instance, the complication between the functions in retailing of the j;ariou8 
kinds of governmental organisations in MoscoTif described in Moscow in the Mahing^ by 
Sir Ernest Simon and others, 1037. 

* The position of consumers* cooperation in the USSR was discussed with some 
acerbity at the meetings of the executive of the International Cooperative Alliance in 
February and April 1937. It is not always remembered that, in marked^difference from 
the arrangements of the consumers’ cooperative movement of Great Britain, that of the 
USSR makes no use of the device of dividend on purchase, nor does it pay any interest 
^ its ahaieholders, who (again differing from British ^aotice) hardly -ever hold more than 
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it was accompanied by a very extensive increase in the capital which 
tihc Soviet Government placed without charge at the disposal of the 
consumers’ cooperative^ movement as a whole ; and the government 
action, fa^from lessening the business of Centrosoyus and the thousands 
of rural societies that were left to it, promptly resulted in a considerable 
Aggregate increase. An extensive reorganisation of the administration 
was immediately undertaken. The whole attention of Centrosoyus was 
directed to satisfying the rapidly growing demands /)f the 130 millions 
of villagers to whom the kolkhosi were bringing prosperity (see pp. 
1171-1180). Many of the tiny* societies in the smaller villages, often 
working year after year at a loss, were amalgamated by decision of their 
members’ meetings into larger units permitting of the engagement of 
competent managers and trained salesmen at more liberal salaries. To 
enable the expansion of the peasants’ demands to bo still better met, 
Centrosoyus has established fluring 193G-1937 in the chief village centres 
more than 6500 relatively large department stores, usually under the 
management of the committees of the district unions into which the 
village cooperative societies with the consent of their meetings of members 
had ^een grouped, which offer for sale a range and variety of goods 
altogether beyond the previous experience of the countryside. With 
the aid of extensive credits from federal funds, and of this drastic re- 
organisation of the village societies, their sales during 1936-1937 have 
gone up by leaps and bounds. Centrosoyus can accordingly expect 
(although the number of separate societies has been reduced to 22,500, and 
the membership to 38,500,000, that it will, before the end of the year 1937, 
record total retail sales, for the villages alone, of more thap 30,000 million 
roubles, being three times as great as in 1934 ; and actually far in excess 
of the entire cooperative turnover in 1934 for city and village together.^ 

• a single share. The taking up of this share, and the completion of payment of its price, 
amounts to little more than an entrance fee, giving the ^i<dit to purchase at the store. 
This right was not taken away when the stores in the cities became govemmental, although 
it ceased to be exclusive. The compensation to the cooperative movement as a whole 
took the form partly of a complete remission of taxation on all cooperative trading during 
the year 1937 and partly of a nominal loan of 350 million roubles, not repayable, as addi- 
tional capital to enable it to undertake the vast extension of its aggregate business that 
is rapidV taking place. ^ 

^ At the same time various other kinds of retail organs were shifted from one adminis- 
tration to another. The “ Donartments of Workers^* Supply ” (ORS) administered in 
connection with the mines and lactdries of the People’s Commissariat of Heavy Industry, 
and (so far as they served the railway workere) of the People’s Commissariat of Transport, 
into which, as we described (pp. 333-335) most of the “ closed cooperative societies ” had 
been converted, wefe “ liquidated ”, and replaced by open retail shops and productive 
departments go\ttrncd by the People’s Commissariats of Local Trade of the several repub- 
lics. ^iKose serving the workers in the peat industry, and in the industries connected with 
the non-ferrous and other metals, and with non-metallic minerals, have not yet been 
transferred. The special army (including navy and air force) cooperatives have been con- 
verted into open retail shops unde^the People’s Commissariats for Local Trade of the 
several republics. Those connected with the state farms (sovkhosi), 340 in number, with 
360 TnilUnn roublos tumovcr, have been converted into consumers’ cooperative societies, 
and transferred to Centrosoyus. 

The outside the 654 chief towns remain under Centrosoyus. On October 1, 

1986, there Were as many as 17,658^ them, with an output of 4304 thousand tons of bread 
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Meanwhile the immemorial bazaar, which existed at the Jtevolulaon 
in every urban centre, and had been for the past twenty years alternately 
^suppressed and restarted under more or less reflation, has been again 
taken into favour, and given a recognised place in the retailing system. 
Every kind of working producer (as distinguished from the proftt-making 
“ speculator ” or “ exploiter ”), such as the members of a collective farm 
or fishery (kolkhos) and the surviving remnants of the independent 
peasantry ; the stjll numerous handicraftsmen working independently 
on their own account, and the members of a cooperative productive 
society (kustar artel or incop) ^ the minors or factory operatives culti- 
vating allotments in their spare time ; the professional hunter, trapper 
or angler, and the worker who uses his leisure to combine spoyt with 
catching for sale ; and, finally, any person who wishes to dispose of any 
article for which he has no further usi* — all are now allowed, and are 
actually encouraged jointly or individually to bring their wares for sale 
direct to consumers in the free market or bazaar, for which the munici- 
palities to-day provide more or less comfortable accommodation, properly 
cleansed and lighted, often with rows of stalls protected from the weather 
and kept in order by the local militiamen (police). With^the bazaar 
must be grouped — for, in so vast an area and for so diverse a population, 
no part of the old social structure disappears completely and ubiquitously 
— ^the peiiodical fairs still held in such centres as Baku and Tashkent, 
Arkhangelsk and Simferopol, which are now attended only by working 
producers and consumers to the exclusion of profit-making dealers or 
merchants or employars of hired labour. Such fairs, restricted to their 
new kinds of sailors and buyers, have been increased in number and fre- 
quency, being held periodically at short intervals, in or adjoining many 
smaller towns and ev^n large villages, mainly for th^ convenience, as 
retail sellers, jointly or individually, of the members of tlie collective 
farms and fisheries, and the allotment-holders among the workers in the 
government mines, oil-fields and factories ; and for affording additional 
facilities, as retail buyers, to all the dwellers in the.countryside.^ 

and confectionery in the year, and an aggregate aelling price of aiiout 4000 million roubles. 
The catering business has been shared on similar lines. In all tho largc^r cities and towns 
in the various republics it is noV undertaken by the People’s Commissariat of Local 
Trade, whilst everywhere else it ii loft to tho Consumers’ Cooperative Movement, which 
is rapidly extending restaurants, buffets, tea-rooms alid common kitchens throughout the 
villages. On October 1, 1936, these cooperative enterprises already numbered 5158 with 
an annual turnover of 630 million roubles. 

The peculiar “ Integral Cooperatives ” (see pp. 293-296) have had a special develop- 
ment. All the enterprises situated to the north of the 62nd degree of latitude haj[e been 
placed under the newly formed Main North Sta Way Commission (described in 40,000 
against the Arctic, by H. P. Smolka, 1937), in which many of the separate enterprises have 
b^n absorbed. Those lying to the south of the 62nd degree have been assigned to Centro- 
BoyuB, and have been converted into consumers’ coo^rativo societies, confined to trading 
(134 societies, with 829 shops serving 102,000 members). Meanwhile^ tho productive 
activities have been taken over by ** incops ” (associations of producers of tho artel type 
(see pp. 220-233)). 

^ llieBe mod^ fairs — areally only enlarged periodical consumers’ markets — are to be 
dktingi^hed from their better-known predeoessorsf such as that of Nizhni-Novgorod, 
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fy It remains to be said that nearly all these retailing agencies, whether 
governmental, cooperative or bazaar-hke, make use simultaneously of all 
the ususd apparatus of retailing, from gigantic central stores in the 
great cities, either for pajpticular classes of commodities or having a variety 
of de^arti]^ents for many kinds of wares ; with similar department stores 
in over TOGO rural centres ; through a whole series of smaller stores, 
themselves •of various kinds, serving particular localities ; in Moscow 
and Leningrad fleets pf motor delivery lorries taking goods to the cus- 
tomer’s home, down to an interminable range of flxed or peripatetic 
stalls, stands, pedlars’ packs and delivery vans, temporarily serving all 
sorts of crowds in market and* fair, in^ busy thoroughfares or in the 
harvest fields. 

They:e is also the extensive and growing form of retailing that we 
may designate public catering, in connection not only with all sorts of 
residential institutions such as orphanages and students’ hostels, but 
also the provision of meals for payment either in dining-rooms open to 
all comers, or in schools and colleges, factories and offices ; together with* 
the supply of refreshments at the parks and railway stations. The form 
of retailing, like all the rest, is shared in at different places by the various 
forma of g<fvernmental organisation and by the consumers’ cooperative 
movement. 

Along with this extensive reorganisation of retailing agencies there 
has gone a steady increase in magnitude and variety in the systematic 
provision, under frc(5 and voluntary contracting, of regular supplies of 
foodstuffs (inobiding vegetables, fruit and fish) to institutions having to 
provide meals, whether hotels and r(‘sidential hosl^els, public restaurants 
and dining-places, factories and offices of all kinds, as w<^l as to Centro- 
soyus and separate cooperative societies, and to various governmental 
organs. The sellers thus undertalyng regular {ftipplies may be either 
collective farms or fisheries, or workers holding allotments, or independent 
producers, whether peasants, hunters or angle^ This network of free 
and voluntary contracting (from which all merchants, dealers and em- 
ployers of hired labour are excluded) now extends from end to end of 
the Soviet Union to an extent showm at present, so far as we are aware, 
by no aggregate statistics.^ ^ 

It is, we think, not always realised that this multiform development 

which wore largely attended by merchants and dealers for wholesale transactions. The 
modern analogue to these older fairs may be seen in the Soviet Government’s periodical 
auction sale of furs* when Lcnmgrad is visited by hundreds of foreign buyers, largely 
American and British 

1 ift the same time the consumers’ cooperative societies in the villages have been 
encouraged increasingly to meet their members’ demands for particular foodstuffs (especi- 
ally meat and fish, potatoes and other vegetables, and various fruits) by an organised 
system of “ self-supply This has jfteatly increased durmg the past three years, in such 
forms 08 the society’s own fish])ond, vegetable garden, orchard, piggery or dairy, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the society’s purchases from collective forms or individ^ 
peasants, anglers or allotment-holders, to on amount during 1937 expected to exceed 6000 
million roubles. 
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of tho oiganisation by meana.of which commodities and services ais 
increasingly brought to the very doors of the consumers’ househoi^ 
throughout so much of the USSR has meant a great increase impersonal 
freedom^ especially to the woman housekeeper, ijot only by the removal 
of restraint (such as rationing) but even more by the widening of Oppor- 
tunity. Such an increase of individual freedom within the soci^brgan^- 
tion is outside the economist’s consideration and is,' indeed, not to be 
measured quantitatively at all, but only evaluatejl qualitatively by un- 
statistical compariapns. Viewed in this way, the manifest improvement 
in the distribution of commodities and services in the USSR during the 
past quinquennium, which has^ in actual practice, enabled any person 
to spend his wages in any one of a dozen different kinds of retail shops, 
and to purchase, up to the total of his income, as much as he chqoses of 
any of the greatly increased variety of things now placed within his 
reach — must count for as genuine an enlargement of his opportunity to 
satisfy his desire to consume or use as the doubling or trebling of pro- 
<iuction under the First and Second Five-Year Plans, or as the quietening 
of transport by the substitution of the train and the motor car for the 
horse and cart. The ever-increasing freedom thus secured to the con- 
sumer in the Soviet Union has not been achieved by any neversipn to 
profit-making, in either of its characteristic forms of the trader buying 
in order to sell again at a higher price or the disposal by the employer 
of the product of his hirelings. Nor has it been achieved by leaving prices 
to be freely settled by the haggling of the market. It has been attained 
by adjusting supply to the expected demand under a comprehensive 
plan for production, ^transport and distribution alike, at retail prices 
fixed for all thf several commodities ; fixed, as we fear the economis.t 
would say, arbitrarily by the various authorities concerned. More 
intelligently, the distribution as well jls prices of commodities and services 
may be said to*be fixed deliberately, with a constant tendency towards 
equality as between district and district, with the object of enabling all 
the inhabitants of each place to find at their disposal as much of the 
various commodities as they, in the aggregate, are pxpected to desire to 
purchase ; and at the same time so as to yield to the public authorities 
as much as is required to provide for public needs outsidq the ecc^nomic 
calculus, such as defence, public health, education, provision for those 
incapable of work, scientific research, all the •formo of art and beauty, 
and the distant future of the race. It is interesting to note that the 
result is arrived at by deliberate and steadily increasing application of 
competition or emulation among retailing organs of diVerse kinds, but 
competition or emulation stopped off ai^ action upon prices, and directed 
exclusively towards satisfying those customers’ desires which it is in the 
public interest to encourage, namely, for quality, purity, durability, 
beauty, style, goqd taste and what not — ^never the yearning of the un- 
regenerate man or woman for a “ cut price ” I 
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Soviet Currency 

It has been made a matter of reproach that in our first edition there 
waS jio description of»the working of the system of currency in the 
USSR, we had been writing a history of the Soviet Union there would 
have b^n numerous experiments to describe,^ from the attempt to 
dispense aftogether with any form of money under “ war communism ” 
to the measureless printing of notes during the Civil War, and (as in 
the German Republic) the unexpectedly successful supersession in 1924 
of a ruined currency by the device of an ostensibly new rouble ; from 
the frequently attempted legal regulaticn of prices in the bazaar to the 
local suppression of that social institution, to be followed by its rehabilita- 
tion alid even encouragement with enlarged scope ; from the various 
systems of specially fa'^oured retailing of goods to customers employed 
in particular industries or offices, or to purchasers bringing with them 
particular media of exchange, and then the sweeping away of all such 
contrivances in favour of an extraordinary simplicity of treatment of 
what has usually been something between magic and a mystery. When 
we wrote in 1935 there was already so little complication about Soviet 
currcfticy tfiat it simply did not occur to us to give its working any place 
in our description of the contemporary social organisation of the Soviet 
Union. During the past three years the matter has been made even 
more commonplace by the successive discontinuance in 1936-1936 of 
the rationing by card of foodstuffs and textiles, and eventually of all 
household commodities, to which in the Great War all nations had to 
resort, and by the abolition of such specially privileged retailing as the 
remainder of the closed cooperative societies, open ifnly to persons 
engaged in part^ular factories or occupations, and the discontinuance, 
on February 1, 1936, of the Torgsin shops selling only for payment in 
gold, platinum or valuta (p. 329). The retailing system throughout the 
USSR is now substantially one of uniform fixc'-a prices for each city or 
geographical province, tending steadily to a general uniformity. There 
are many varieties (5f retail shops, but the very smallest difference be- 
tween them in respect of prices or use of currency. The one exception, 
and tllat mor^ apparent than real, namely,# the bazaar or free market, 
will be -considered later. 

Let us see plainly how currency now works in the USSR. It is, of 
course, strictly a federal monopoly. The USSR People’s Commissar of 
Finance, with the concurrence of the Sovnarkom (Council of Ministers), 
provides from»time to time whatever currency, in the form of inconvertible 
rouble notes and subsidiary coins,* he thinks desirable for the convenience 

^ For studies of currency change in the USSR the student should see Soviet Policy 
in Pvblic Finance, 1917-1928, by G. Y. Sokolnikov, and associates (Stanford University, 
California, 1931? 470 pp.) ; Currency Problems and Policy of the Soviet Union, by L. N, 
Yurovsky, 1926 ; The Russian Finance System, by W. B. Reddaway, 1935, x and 106 pp. ; 
Sooist Mcmey and Finance, by L. R. Hubbard (1936, 330 pp.) ; Banks, Credit and Money 
in Soviet Russia, by Arthur Arnold fNow York, 1937, 559 pp.). 
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of the government and the public. The USSR enjoys, inrfaot, like a& 
other great nations to-day, what is literally a managed currency, thou gh 
this is ‘‘ managed ’’ on a system quite different from that in operation in 
any other country, that is to say, without reference to the foreign 'ex- 
changes or the international valuations of national currencies. For, 
incredible as it may seem to the bankers and economsts of the western 
world, the fluctuations in the aggregate amount of Soviet currency, or 
in its velocity, have no discoverable effect upon the price level of commo- 
dities and services,^ either within the USSR or elsewhere, or upon the 
relation between the volume of currency and that of transactions in goods. 

The explanation of this paredox is to be found, not in the nature of 
the currency itself, but in the peculiarity of the economic structure of the 
USSR. The common idea that the volume of money combined with 
what is called its velocity must inevitably affect the volume of transactions 
in goods, and the general price level, depends on the assumption that all 
business is inspired and guided by the motive of profit-making, and that 
the market for commodities, or for the use of capital or credit, is every- 
where as free as it is in Threadneedle Street. But instead of Threadneedle 
Street being typical of the universe, over a large part of the earth’s 
surface production is wholly or mainly carried on from otfier mbtives 
than profit-making, and the market is not by any means free. We 
need here say nothing of the power of custom which governs prices in 
the comrifon transactions throughout most of Asia and Africa — that is, 
among nearly half the human race ; or the large area of the world in 
which agriculture, fishing and hunting are carried on practically for self- 
subsistence. Ill the USSR profit-making has become a criminal offence, 
and has passed out of the economic picture as completely as pocket- 
picking. Accordingly, in the USSR the prices of commodities are fixed, 
much as those of urban water, electricity and gas are elsewhere fixed, 
neither by custom nor by the chaffering of buyers and sellers, but by a 
superior authority, the government decisions in the USSR being arrived 
at (see pp. 625-647) on a whole range of considerations unconnected 
with currency. The possible influence of other currencies upon prices in 
the USSR is definitely and permanently excluded by the legal prohibition 
of both import and export qf Soviet currency, and by a rigid government 
monopoly of all foreign trade and of international banking transactions. 
Equally, the amount of the Soviet issues of currency has no effect what- 
ever upon either the aggregate amount of capital investment in new 
undertakings or the choice of industries or of localities in which such 
investments shall be made, because (as explained at pp. C33-644)^these 
decisions are made after elaborate inVfestigation entirely irrespective of 
currency considerations. It seems, therefore, that the Soviet authorities 
are justified in their constantly repeated claW that their currency, though 
varying from time to time in aggregate amount and presufciably also in 
velocity, does not produce either inflation or deflation, in so far as these 
terms denote either rises or falls of the general price level, or alterations 
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® the aggre'^ate volume of employment or of capital investment, or 
changes ^ the direction either of the one or the other. It may be said, 
indeed, that the Soviet rouble notes operate over the whole range of 
^u]^ejs transactions in the USSR almost precisely as postage stamps 
everywlj^e operate in the single commodity of postal service. An un- 
necessarily large supply of postage stamps in the pockets of the people 
does not raise the postage rates, nor cause any greater number of letters 
to be written, nor letters to be sent to certain places rather than others. 
A scarcity of postage stamps has equally no effect In lowering postage 
rates and none whatever on our choice of persons to whom we choose 
to write. • 

This is not to say that there are never any changes in prices in the 
Soviet* Union, just as there are from time to time changes in the rates 
of postage. In the case of commodities as in that of postal services, in 
rates of wages as in the pr/3e of vodka, the changes occur because the 
government has definite reasons for making the (;hange. But the reasons 
are independent of currency considerations. There may be social ad- 
vantages in increasing or decreasing particular rates of wages or the 
sales of particular commodities. There may be a shortage of supply of 
certafe commodities, and a glut of others, which makes it socially con- 
venient to contract one demand and to widen another. What happens, 
it may be asked, to the roubles that the peasant or workman does not 
spend because there is a shortage in the supply of what he^yearns to 
purchase ? Very often he buys something else ; it may be beer or books, 
or he temporarily hoards these unwanted roubles — there', was a time 
when the peasants stuffed their pillows with then? — or more intelligently 
he puts them in the government savings bank. Whitt seems not to 
happen is a rise, in the government shops of thej retail prices, or in the 
postage rates that the government 'fixes, in the one case as in the other. 

Can we not say the same about bank credit ? The various branches 
of the State Bank (Gosbank) ^ grant credits to the various enterprises, 
whether industrial or cultural, strictly for such purposes only as have 
been specifically apj/roved in advance by the State Planning Department 
(Gosplan) as the outcome of a whole range of considerations into which 
the a^gregate*volume of currency and credit, or the velocity of either of 
them, enters not at all. The dates and conditions on which these advances 
are to be made, and*how*thc^ shall be repaid, arc in every case precisely 
determined without regard to the volume or velocity of the currency in 
circulation. The usual case is that of a government factory requiring 
credijt for the amount of wages and cost of material and components 

1 The State Bank (Gosbank) had, m zdl3 and it has now (1937) over 2^ local 
branches. The subsidiary banking,^stablishmonts, which act largely under its direction, 
and with its aid, now comprise (a) the Prombank (for capital construction in industry and 
electrification) T (&) the Torgbank (for capital construction and cooperative trading) ; 
(c) the Selkhosbank (for agricultural enterprire) ; (d) the Tsekombank (for municipal and 
housing enterprises) ; (e) forty-four municipal banks (for local service) ; and, most 
important of all, (/) the Vniestorgj)ank (for foreign trade and international remittances). 
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(tke 3rat6B of all these being fixed} m oicLer to enable it ttf produce t^^ 
commodities commanded by the legislature at the instance of the .St^to 
Planning Commission. Such an advance involves, in practice, ^die issue 
by the bank of rouble notes and subsidia^ coins for the payment of 
wages ; and the advance will be repaid to the bank when thj^^finJshed 
commodities are delivered at prices so fixed as normally to cover all 
the direct and indirect costs, including taxes. It is accordingly not the 
ftggr^gate volume or amount of bank credit and cuwency that determines 
the decision of the 'factory director — ^who gets his orders from Gosplan, 
irrespective of any currency considerations — as to the amount or kind 
of commodities to be produced, ^or the prices that will be charged for the 
finished product, or the surplus (which the western world would call 
profit) that will normally be made by the enterprise. There will, indeed, 
sometimes be a loss, due to breakdowns of machinery or failures of the 
human factor, in workman or director. Gosplan knows well that nothing 
can be done without the three D’s — ^Deficiency, Damage and Dela^. In 
due course those who caused the failures wrill be carpeted, and perhaps 
removed, demoted or punished. The loss will be made good from public 
funds, but will have nothing to do with credit or currency. In either 
case the incomparable superiority of the system of planned *proddbtion 
for community consumption (see pp. 662-670) which the centralised 
direction by Gosplan alone makes possible, is manifested in the absence 
of booms ‘and slumps, and in that of involuntary mass unemployment, 
whatever may be the variations in the volume of currency or bank credit. 

Tliat is, as any economist who has given attention to the facts of the 
USSR will probably agree, the general picture. But some additional 
explanations ar€ required. What about the ubiquitous bazaar, the free 
market, in which all softs of commodities (though a tiny fraction of the 
aggregate turnover) are sold direct «to consumers in free competition, 
bazaar fashion, af whatever price the sellers can get from those customers 
who choose to buy in the bazaar rather than in the retail shops ? The 
Soviet Government soon discovered, like other governments, that it is 
futile to impose a legal maximum price for anything^-of which it does not 
control the supply. But this does not mean that the price level of the 
free market now escapes government control. During the past few^ears, 
whenever the People’s Comipissar of Internal Trade has heard that the 
price level in any particular free market was ‘substantially above that 
fixed by the government for other retailing, he has opened a government 
shop in or next to the bazaar, and offered for sale, under specially attrac- 
tive conditions of quality and cleanliness, and at an attiactivel))^ low 
price, quite irrespective of the cost of tUis tiny fraction of his huge tum- 
>ver, the commodities in which profiteering was prevailing. In this way 
che peasants have been compelled in innumerable instances, without any 
jnposition of a maximum price, to reduce their demands hf as much as ' 
JO or 30 per cent at a blow, indeed, down to the level of the prices in the 
>ther forms of retailing. 
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Aiialogoii 9 to the bazaar, and*equally exempt from price regulationi 
but steadily influenced towards assimilation to the government’s price 
level, is^he free market enjoyed by the self-supply of the consumers’ 
cooperative movement 366), and the system of contracts for periodical 
deliveries ^entered into by communal feeding organisations in school or 
factory,* ftnd by consumers’ cooperative societies, with individual pro- 
ducers,* indaistrial artels and agricultural or fishery kolkhosi (pp. 731-733). 
The range and volume of this free marketing, in a wide range of forms, 
is steadily increasing (pp. 1171, 1188). But it is appg,rently not allowed, 
any more than is that of the bazaar, to pass into higher price levels 
(otherwise than merely transiently) than those dictated by the govern- 
ment. 

Wl^p*t about the influence upon the internal price level of the rates of 
exchange in other countries ? By the government monopoly of both 
importing and exporting, and of all international banking transactions, 
no one even knows what the* exchange value of the rouble in this or that 
valuta might be if it was left to be freely settled in the respective money 
markets of the world. In fact, there are and can be no such rates. Hence 
the supposititious rates of exchange for the rouble do not affect even the 
decia^ons of the Soviet Government as to what it will import and export. 
It is the aggregate cost of all its imports that controls the aggregate of 
all its exports, and not conversely. The government finds that its 
various departments consider desirable the purchase abroad of certain 
commodities which it is inconvenient or impracticable to produce at 
home. These have to be paid for at the world price, not in roubles but 
in sterling, dollars or francs. To obtain this valuta, in the absence of 
foreign loans, the People’s Commissar of Foreign Tra^e is driven to 
export timber or furs, wheat or flax, manganese or gold, or anything else 
that can be sold abroad at world prices, up to* an aggregate that will 
equal the cost of the imports. The choice among things to be exported 
is made, principally, according to the relatioi: between the expense of 
production of au additional output of the various commodities obtainable 
in the USSR, on tliQ one hand, and, on the other, upon the world price 
in valuta of each of these commodities that can be spared for export. 
It is fior instance always possible to increase the production of timber 
or manganese, if these are fetching good prices abroad. But it may seem 
preferable to export* nature gold, even if it* costs more to produce than 
additional timber or manganese, if the gesture of “ payment in gold ” 
is calculated to impress the London money market, and thus raise the 
credit and the political influence of the Soviet Government ! It will 
be s^n that*only a differential ^jhange in world price level (such as a 
greater rise in manufactured articles than in primary products) affects 
the choice of commodities tQ»be exported. A universal rise in the level 
, of world prices affecting equally all the articles of import and export 
leaves the Soviet Government unconcerned. 

How then, asks the pertinacious enquirer, did it come about that there 
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was alwaj^ in Moscow and Leningrad/ Kharkov and Eiev,«.the so-call^ 
Black Exchange ”, where native speculators illegally offered to the 
tourist, for"American dollars or British pound notes, five, ten or even 
twenty times as many roubles as the State Bank would give ? This 
means that there were always Kussians desirous of obtaining mluta 
(foreign currencies), in order to remit by post to relations or friefiffs living 
abroad, perhaps to pay their passage money to Russia ; or to subscribe 
for books or newspapers published abroad ; or (aijji this was until 1936 
perhaps the most iipportant demand) in order to make special purchases 
at “ Torgsin ”, the government shops offering a large range of commodi- 
ties at tempting “ New York prices ”, btit payable exclusively in valtUa, 
or in gold or platinum, which the government wished to collect in order 
— strange though such a proceeding sounds to capitalist ears — ^to d^inish 
the country’s export of such other commodities as timber or grain. It is 
plainly always convenient for the Soviet Government to lessen the amount 
of bulky commodities that it needs to export in order to pay the bill for 
the imports required. It may be added that, with the closing in 1936 
of the Torgsin shops, on the one hand, and on the other the recent sub- 
stantial reduction in the arbitrarily fixed retail prices in the USSR, and 
the new government valuation there of the dollar, the franc and the 
pound sterling, the Black Exchange is reported during the present year 
to have nearly ceased to exist. 

But, it will be asked, how does the Soviet Grovernment, with its 
universal fixing of prices, and its deliberate management of the currency 
irrespective of the volume of sales and purchases, contrive to bring 
about the ‘‘ equalising of supply and demand ” ? When there is a falling 
off in the harveqjt, or a breakdown in industrial production, or any of the 
innumerable cases of short supply, so that much less is produced than 
suffices to satisfy the ^Could-be consumers, what happe*Ins ? There can 
be, for the moment; no genuine equalising of demand and supply. In the 
western world we are accustomed, in such a case, to let the problem be 
solved by a rise in the price of the scarce commodity. The effective 
demand, we say, shrinks with every rise, by the falliiig away of applicants 
unable to pay a higher price, until a point is reached at which every 
would-be purchaser can be supplied. This means, not th^t the supply 
of the commodity becomes equal to the desire to possess it or to the 
previous demand, but only that the richer persons get the whole supply, 
whilst the poorer persons get none at all, even if they are dying for lack 
of it. In the Soviet Union rich and poor arc on an equality in the matter. 
The practice may be “ first come, first served ” ; involving tjic temporary 
phenomenon of queues. Or a preferenVal supply may be afforded* at a 
low price to particular sets of workers. Thus we saw, for a time, the 
phenomenon of “ closed cooperative societks ”, confined to the workers 
(of all grades from the director to the gate-keeper) in favoured key- 
industries. Or whatever is available (as with milk in short supply) 
may be wholly reserved for the young children. We in England dislike 
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sucli preferences, and prefer “ selection by ability to pay the economic 
price \ »It is true that in the Great War we resorted to the rationing 
of sugar, meat, etc., in order that the very poorest might not be deprived. 
ThiS^as ^resented by rhe wealthier housekeepers. The present writer 
vividly tfemembers the disgust with which a millionaire shipowner (and 
his wife) rejeeived the first proposals of rationing, first of freight space so 
as to ensure transport for the indispensable imports, even at the cost of 
excluding those on which a higher rate would gladly^ have been paid for 
carriage ; and then of sugar and meat. Why not, they exclaimed, leave 
the equalising of supply and demand, as the economists advise, to be 
effected by a change in the price level ? *The Soviet Union has, it thinks, 
a bettfr plan for dealing with the condition of commodity scarcity, in 
which it had to spend the whole of its first decade. Now, when there is 
plenty of all the principal kinds of commodities (although there may not 
yet be quite all the grades of quality, or even quite all the varieties of 
colour or shape that the caprices of such a host of buyers might dictate), 
the Soviet Government, like the manufacturers elsewhere who fix the 
retail prices of their own branded goods, applies itself rather to organising 
the fiicllingcf its abundant stocks, even by various forms of advertisement. 

Ax\ j:»teresting explanation may be given of the way in which, when 
there seems to be an inconveniently large amount of currency in the 
pockets of the people, the Soviet Government relieves this inccgivenience. 
There is, at all times, a perpetual flow of rouble notes to the State Savings 
Bank, by way of excess of deposits over withdrawals, as well as to the 
Government Treasury in the steadily rising receipts from railway, river 
fl,nd air passenger traffic, and from the ever-growing sajps of books and 
newspapers. In addition, the government raises from time to time an 
Internal Loan by asking the people to subscribe,* in roubles, for bonds ot 
conveniently small amoimts, repayable at fixed dates, either with interest 
or with lottery prizes. These loans — virtuall}' short-term deferments 
of the people’s spending on consumption goods — help the People’s Com- 
missar of Finance to.provide, without additional issues, the notes required 
to pay the wage-bills of new enterprises of capital construction. Mean- 
while Jihe loa^s, like the constant increase of Savings Bank deposits and 
other government receipts, withdraw great blocks of paper roubles tem- 
porarily from circulationji ^ * 

There is one other feature of the Soviet currency system as it now 
exists which seems worth notice. It calls for no store of gold or other 
metallic currency for the purpose of maintaining public confidence in 
the flotes anS in the stability of^their exchange value. This advantage, 
indeed, is now common to the currency system of practically all the 
nations of advanced capitalifm, which have ceased, either by law or by 
administrative practice, to pledge themselves to give coin in return for 
their own government notes. It has been found by experience in most 
countries that, at the present level of popular education, whenever there 
is a condition of plenty iff the commodity market government notes 
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(and, usually, even the notes of joint-stock banks) continue to pass frany 
from band to hand as a medium of exchange within each country, elr^n, 
when these notes are inconvertible into metallic coin. 

This newly discovered truth, which the economists and the fin^dal 
wiseacres of “ the City do not seem eager to explain to the public, is 
not yet adequately recognised by the journalists and the plain man, who 
still talk of “ fiduciary issues ” as if they were exceptional and even a 
little dangerous, so j^hat any increase is apologised for. Most governments 
retain metallic reserves, and make widely known their amount (which 
hardly ever suffices to redeem their whole issue) professedly in order to 
“ maintain confidence ” in their paper money. In fact, however, these 
metallic reserves are nowadays maintained on other grounds. This is 
why they are sometimes kept secret, a secrecy which the Briton thinks 
rather shocking or at least suspicious. The gold reserve in the USSR, 
as in Britain or France, is no longer required in order to induce agri- 
culturists or shopkeepers to part with commodities for notes. Government 
gold reserves are now maintained for quite other reasons, in order to 
provide for the sudden increase in expenditure involved in mobilisation 
and war, or for the emergency of earthquake or famine ; oi^ generally, 
for shipment from time to time to other countries to enable unusually 
large quantities of imports to be obtained in any urgent need. In the 
USSR, where the community itself, by one or other of its organs, is 
practically the universal retailer, there can be no fear that its own incon- 
vertible notes will not be accepted in payment for purchases within its 
boundaries, and it is therefore plain that no metallic reserve is required 
to maintain confidence in the rouble. The Soviet Government has accord- 
ingly ceased to tell the world how great is its gold reserve, any more than 
how powerful are its bombing aeroplanes, although it can be deduced 
that it includes a' substantial proportion of an annual gold production 
which has already become the second in the world. 


The Control of Abortion 

A remarkable instance of the realism with which the Soviet autljprities 
watch the operation of the {)articular measures to which they have been 
driven by circumstances ; dhd of the couragetand odecision with which, 
when necessary, they reverse their action, is afforded by the new law of 
June 24, 1936, relating to abortion. In our first edition we described 
(pp. 826-833) how a widespread popular demand from 'the women had 
led, in 1920, to a limited legalisation of {portion. It was a time of extreme 
economic hardship. There was as yet no adequate provision of medical 
aid or maternity hospitals, and but few cr^hes or kindergartens. There 
was then in the USSR next to no popular knowledge of j^irth control. 
The housing conditions were still indescribably bad. One result was the 
secret practice (as in western Europe and America) of illegal abortion, 
with its inevitable consequence, not only of <iigh mortality rates but also 
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® . severe injifiy to health of many of the women resorting to it. After 
ifiaioils consideration and prolonged discussion in the medical profession 
is well as among the statesmen and the public, it was reluctantly decided, 
large]^ as the only practical expedient for stopping the practice of illegal 
ibortion^^ the hands of unqualified persons, to provide for the per- 
Ebrmance of abortion in maternity hospitals, with- strict limitations and 
imder the ihost hygienic conditions. This law, which was stated to be a 
temporary expedient tfor so long as “ the moral traditions of the past, 
ind the difficult contemporary conditions of the prestent, force a certain 
proportion of women to decide on the operation ”, remained in operation 
For sixteen years. It was generally cctisidered to have achieved the 
.nunediate objects at which it aimed. The resort to secret operations by 
tmqualified persons, with the consequent evil results, was believed to 
have fallen away (at an3f rate in the cities) to next to nothing. It could 
3ven be claimed that the IJSSR, where abortion was in certain cases 
legalised, had, during the past decade, a smaller percentage of abortions 
bo population than either France or Germany, where the operation was 
a criminal offence.^ 

In 1936 the law was repealed. By the degree of the Central Executive 
Committee ^TSIK) and the Council of People’s Commissars of the USSR 
(Soviiarkom) of June 27, 1936, the performance of abortion anywhere 
and by any person was again made a serious criminal offence, except 
only in cases in which the continuation of pregnancy threatens the life 
or may seriously undermine the health of the pregnant woman, or in 
which there is a danger of serious diseases of parents being passed on to 
children, when the operation might be perfornfed only by qualified 
practitioners in hospitals and maternity homes.® ♦ 

It is not clear what were the facts or the arguments on which this 
important change of policy was baged. In the preamble of the decree 
of 1936 it was claimed that the material security of the women, the 

vastly increased provision of maternity homes, creches and kindergartens, 

• 

^ We abstain from citing figures as to the number of abortions, whether in Moscow 
or in the USSR, or in othw countries ; such estimates in different places varying from one 
abortion per seven or ton births, up to nearly twice as many abortions as births. The 
fact is that in nc^ country do the s|;atistics about abortions, and their effects either on 
maternal mortality or on the birth-rate, escape serious*criticism, owing to the vague and 
oonfiicting definitions in use, and the lack of any regi'itration of pregnancies. There are 
certainly some indications* in sifeh statistics as exist, which support the common opinion 
that in practicaUy all countries the practice of secret abortion, attempted or completed, 
is prevalent in all social classes ; and that, in the present century, in most places, it appears 
to be increasing. What may be the relation between the practice of abortion and that of 
contraception is ^scure. The student may be referred to a recent medical treatise entitled 
AhartiSn Sponianeoua and Induced^ by F.*J. Taussig, M.D. (London, 1036) ; to Vol. VII. 
of the Proceedings of the International Congress for Studies of Population, Rome, 1031 ; 
and to the Rpidemiological Report W the secretariat of the Health Section of the League 
of Nations, July 16, 1933 ; togethef with the British Ministry of Health Report of an 
investigation into maternal mortality (in England, Cmd. 5422, 1937 ; and in Wales^ 
Omd. 6423) and other enquiries therein cited. 

* Decree of June 27, 1936, published in Izvestia, June 28, 1936. A summarised transla- 
Hon will be found in The Slavonic I^view for January 1937, pp. 468-461. 
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and the very considerable financial assistance given from' public fiuutlt 
for childbirth and towards the maintenance of children, had rendered 
abortion no longer necessary on economic grounds. The decree very 
confidently recited that, even under the best coaditions “ abortiops^'aie 
harmful to health It seems clear that the total number of <^es dealt 
with in the hospitals of the large cities had steadily increased, so that 
there were, in some places, more abortions than births. It was not 
denied that the hospital authorities had been able to show that the 
operation was in only an infinitesimal proportion of cases fatal, or accom- 
panied by septic infection or perforation^ and that the patients in hardly 
any case manifested any immediate deterioration in physical health. 
On the other hand, the practitioners of the health authorities had been 
becoming progressively more uncomfortable at the increase of >rarious 
pelvic disorders, leading to “ decreased fertility, ectopic pregnancy, the 
tendency to miscarriage, prolonged labour, endocrine disturbances and 
the delay in normal sexual response Whatever may have been the 
effect on the general birth-rate of the limited legal practice of abortion, 
it must be recognised that a steady growth of the population of the 
USSR, even at an increasing rate, is, to say the least, not unwelcome 
either to the governing authorities or to public opinion. There is felt to 
be room for at least twice or thrice the present population, great as it is, 
and sheer economic gain to the community in developing the immense 
open spaces, besides additional security against foreign aggression either 
from the West or from the East. We do not know whether there is any 
evidence for the suggestion that some of the women who insisted on 
abortion felt in their ‘hearts that it was a sin, and suffered accordingly 
not only agonicTo of remorse, but also a subtle deterioration in character. 
We must assume that jihe Soviet Government became convinced, that, 
whatever might be the preponderance of opinion among the women, 
the permanent interests of the community as a whole made a change of 
policy imperative. 

It can hardly be said that the action of the government was dictatorial 
in form or method. Draft proposals for the prohibition of abortion were 
published for public discussion during 1935, accompanied by others for 
making divorce less easy, stiffening the father's responsibility for the 
cost of maintenance of childrQjia born from mating unregistered as marriage, 
and promising substantial additions to the 'money payments made to aU 
mothers. The subject was agitated for some months. Articles and letters 
appeared in the thousands of newspapers ; numerous discussion meetings 

^ As to the after-effects the student should ifote such testimony as '' The Sequelae of 
Induced Abortion as a Factor in Depopulation, with special reference to Tubal Sterility 
by I. C. Rubin (also the bibliography for 1910>19^, and other pax>ers in Vol. VII. of 
Proceedings of International Congress for Studies of Population, pp. 127-146). Evidence 
as to the Russian ezperibnce will be found in such medical reports as ** Eikra^ungs- und 
Sterblichkeitsfrequenz vor und nach der Freigabe des Aborts in der SSRUnion ’* (Die 
Medicinische Well, No. 62, December 1929, pp. 1867-1869) ; and L’Avortement artiffoiel 
par SerdukoT, in Le Journal de Oynicologie, March 19^, pp. 196-288. 
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^610 held in cKibs and factorieL , v.xxux«^isms and suggestions were publicly 
called for^ The newspapers reported that more than 12,000 suggestions 
and criticisms, protests and demands, were sent to the government within 
a few ^eeks ; many of them from groups of women indignantly objecting 
to the prp^sed change. So far as it could be estimated, the opinion of 
the women (though not that of the men) seemed to be preponderatingly 
in favour 01 free abortion whenever desired. Nevertheless, so convinced 
was the government of the need for a reversal of the policy of 1920, that 
the Sovnarkom (cabinet of ministers) and the Central Executive Com- 
mittee (TSIK), which may not unfairly be regarded as corresponding to 
the House of Commons, passed the new law, it is understood, by over- 
whelming majorities. At the same time the public provision for maternity 
and' child maintenance — already far more munificent than in any other 
country — ^was extended and improved in all directions. The decree itself 
provided for an immediate increase in the allowance for the baby’s 
layette from 32 to 45 roubles, and that towards its food for the first year 
from 5 to 10 roubles per month. This alone would involve, for six million 
births, an increased charge on public funds of more than four hundred 
million routes (16 million pounds sterling) per annum. In addition, a 
special bonus is made payable to every mother who has now or may 
subsequently have as many as six children, of 2000 roubles a year for 
five years from the birth of each subsequent child ; whilst ^to those 
who have now or may subsequently have ten children, the bonus for each 
additional birth will be 5000 roubles for the first year and 3000 roubles 
for each of the next four years. Even more important in the long run 
may be the enormous addition that is being rapidly made to the number 
and capacity of maternity homes, creches and kindergart’i'ns. Consider- 
able progress has» already been made in these new constructions, whilst 
already (1937) some hundreds of thousands of claim's to the bonus 
payable on additions to families of six or ter, liave been made and 
passed for payment*. It is doubtful whether the feminine objections 
against the new*law have been removed ; for, whilst the birth-rate in 
the cities in 1937 seems to have bounded upward, it is impossible yet to 
form any useful estimates of the effect on the health or fertility of the 
women* througfiout the USSR, or on the gro\^h of population.^ 


Some (Jntmsms 

We pass now* to certain weighty criticisms or accusations made both 
by friends and by enemies of the Soviet Union, particularly in view of 

1 The fullest account (accessible to British or American students) knoTO to us of thero 
proceedings is in the article “ Wou|p»n and the Family ”, by Alice Withrow Field, in 
Beaearch Bvlletin on the Soviet Union, November 1936, issued by the American Russian 
Institute for Cu Aural Relations with the Soviet X^nion, 66 West 45th Street, New York 
City. See also articles by Louis Fischer in The Nation (August 21, 1935 ; July 18 and 26, 
1936) (New York) ; and by Jessica Smith in Soviet Russia To-day (New York), July and 
August 1936, together with notice i^ The Eugenics Review for January 1937. 
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the developments of the past few years. These fall im^er three 
heads : the continued inequality of incomes, the growth of biitTeau<afl^^ * 
and the repression of individual freedom of thought. 

Inequality of Incomes 

Admittedly there is, in the USSR of to-day, no sign of the coming 
of identical, or even of substantially equal incofhes for all workers by 
hand or by brain. * On the contrary, the utmost use continues to be made 
of such forms of remuneration as piece-'?7ork rates and payment according 
to social value (i.e. scarcity) ot technical skill, not to mention also such 
devices for intensification of effort as socialist competition and Stak- 
hanovite rationalisation of industrial technique — all candidly justified 
by their demonstrated results in increasing production. The same 
argument is held to warrant the payment of higher salaries to officers 
chosen for superior capacity to discharge managerial or administrative 
duties of social importance ; as well as a system of promotion from grade 
to grade. In every branch of art and literature, whilst the average per- 
formers may be continuously employed and paid modest .salaries, the 
outstanding men and women are usually remunerated by the job, often 
on some sort of royalty basis, which, in a few cases (notably in music 
and the drama, and for the most popular authors) mounts up to immense 
sums in particular years. The effect of all these devices is to make the 
maximum divergence of individual incomes in the USSR, taking the 
extreme instances, probably as great as the corresponding divergence, 
in incomes paid for actual participation in work, in Great Britain if not 
in the United* States. It is not clear whether the divergence between 
the extreme instancesrin the Soviet Union is actually^ widening. It is, 
however, plain that, with the huge Increase during the past few years in 
the number of great enterprises and in the magnitude of their trans- 
actions, the number of persons receiving incomes many^times as great as 
those of the mass of the less skilled manual workers, typists and ele- 
mentary school teachers now runs up to tens of thousands. 

This inequality in incomes is regarded by many friends of the Soviet 
Union as a serious departure from socialist principle in the social pattern 
that it is working out. Tiotsky makes the pxistfnce of such financial 
inequality in the USSR of to-day the maifi point in his indictment. The 
Revolution Betrayed (1936). They have evidently not considered that a 
government aiming at equality of income must ascertain, however 
roughly, the figure at which it is possible or desirable to equalise. lUnder 
the Tsardom the Russian masses worked for twelve roubles a month 
and slept ten in a room, paying the hougewife wh6se room it was two 
or three out of the roubles for the accommodation. In the first terrible 
years of War (]!onimunism an equal division of income, had such an 
operation been possible, could hardly have improved on the standard 
of life they represent. But skilled labourirmuch less professional work 
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Mnipetent management, cannot be obtained so cheaply ; and ’ it 
Waa just these grades 'that were most desperately needed to increase 
pioduoticfti or even to maintain it. Foreign workers had to be imported 
Ercun^lmerica, Englan(}, Belgium and Germany. Now, an English 
wdrkman ^^ould not have lived on twelve roubles a month. Twelve 
roubles j4 week would not have tempted him. Professional men could 
not do them home-work in kitchens shared by ten tramps. It was clear 
that the ideal income^level must be that of highly cultivated workers, 
Euod the condition of the rest brought up to it instead* of levelling every- 
one down to the standard of the tramp in the kitchen. 

For the moment, therefore, the ideal pf equal incomes for everybody 
had to be not only dropped but vigorously disparaged by the Soviet 
rulers, ilts realisation must await the time when production will have 
reached a point yielding onough to give the uncultivated, unskilled person 
as much as the educated expert, by which time it may be assumed that 
there ^ill be no uncultivated persons in Russia, and that any scarcity ol 
labour will be in the ruder rather than in the more refined types of labour. 
In the meantime excessive inequalities of income can be dealt with, as 
they are at present, not by direct reduction of payments for work, but 
by a gradusfted income-tax. 

We need not emphasise the impracticability of transforming, within 
less than twemy years, a population of many millions, spread over one 
sixth of the earth’s surface, with every diversity of race, 4anguage. 
occupation and habit, from a traditional self-regarding instinct rooted 
in the primitive struggle for existence to a like intuitive acceptance o] 
the principle of an equal sharing of desirable things 'among all the citizens 
Whatever may have been fondly imagined by enthusiasts> a new civilisa 
tion does not arrive with any such suddenness, simultaneity or complete 
ness. It is part of the very nature ^ of things th5t no great commimit} 
can pass from inequality to equality in a jump, or even within a genera- 
tion. Stalin himself made this quite clear in January 1934. In his 
report to the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist Party he dis- 
tinguished between the two stages of the Bolshevik programme. First, 
that of creating a socialist society, in which there would be an equal 
right of all those who worked to receive according to the amount oi 
work they had severally performed. Secondly, the transition to a com- 
munist society, in which tierce would be an equal right of all who worked 
to receive according to their requirements. In his view the Soviet Union 
is still in the first stage.^ 

It is perhaps more important to consider in what sense either socialism 
or communism is, or should be, • rooted in equality. Plainly, no real 
equality is secured ]fy identity either of money wages or of the allotted 
shares of commodities ; if otfly because the number and kinds of de- 
pendants on incomes vary, and the needs of the individuals differ. To 
pay workers all alike would clearly be to make very unequal provision 
^ See the full quotation at p. 702. 
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•dt needs. Nor would equality be al^ined by letting eaeb penon liii^' 
limself from a common store. Even in a family it is soon found tl(^ 
ndividuals difEer as widely in tbeiisknowledge, energy and capacity 
lelp themselves to what their needs really req^iiire, as in the ch^raoteir 
md urgency of these needs. Not unless and until the individuals in a 
p:eat nation become all alike in energy, capacity and knowledge can we‘ 
issume, even under the most unfettered helping themselves from a 
common store, that the result would be anything like equality of pro- 
dsion for all hum&n needs. 

What Soviet Communism is aiming at, and, as it seems to us, by its 
?lanned Production for Community Consumption and its principles of 
nultiformity in social structure and universalism in consumption and 
ise, what it is increasingly securing, amounts to what is better* termed 
ocial equality. Instead of an identical wage Ox share, there has to be a 
vhole series of collective arrangements. To secure for all the 180 millions 
)etween the Baltic and the Pacific identity of legal, political and social 
tatus. To give to all the infants and children, and to all the adolescents 
ind adults, irrespective of race, language, age or sex, imlimited oppor- 
unitics of education and training without fee and according to individual 
lesire and capacity. To ensure to every person able to w&rk effective 
access to continuous employment at tasks within his or her capacity, 
bt a wage-rate settled by the trade union, and at least adequate for 
ubsistenfee, secure against interruption either through the foreman’s 
laprice or the employer’s bankruptcy, or because of a capitalist crisis. 
Co organise the best possible provision for the entire population, without 
my other differentiation than that of each individual’s particular need, 


n every vicissitude of life, from birth to* burial, including the prevention 
)f disease and accident, the utmost medical and surgical aid in childbirth 
md all kinds of ill-healfti ; immediate succour of the widows and orphans, 
he incapacitated and the aged, as well as of any who are temporarily 
tnd involuntarily unemployed. Finally, to make all that collective 
)rovision for music and the drama, amusement and recreation, sports and 
)astimes, excursions and travel, without which leisure and holidays 
iannot be effectively enjoyed by the multitude. This, and nothing less 
han this, is the task with^ which the Soviet Union is struggling; . and 
owards the achievement o|^ which it has certainly, in the past twenty 
''ears, made very much greater progress' th&n afiy other government 
tithin the same period. In fact, no other government in the world is 
ven attempting such a task. 


With this continuous progress towards an ever more complete^social 
quality, people in the USSR make vftry little complaint of the variety 
1 personal incomes. If piece-work rates or socialist competition, high 
alaries to specialists and administrators br great bonuses to inventors 
o, in fact, cause increases in the aggregate production of commodities 
nd services, they are usually felt to be devices fully justified by results. 

So long as there is no reversion to private profit-making (in the 
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IBMBnse of either mere trading in commodities or TnalriTig gain out of hired 
labour), the theoretic objection to the existence of a variety of grades of 
wagqs or salaries, and of large but transient incomes earned by popular 
authcShs and artists, is negligible. What would be seriously objected to 
would be* tne establishment of any large amount of inherited wealth and 
of a class of vocationless rich. This is often recklessly predicted by 
outside critics. We see no sign of the emergence of any idle class of 
vocationless rich, or of the inherited ownership of tributes from pro- 
ductive industry in the form of rent or interest, which makes so objection- 
able the far greater social inequality of Great Britain and the United 
States. With progressive income and inlieritance taxes there would be 
no difficulty in counteracting any unforeseen developments in this 
direction in the USSR, .^ven the swollen royalties of popular novelists 
and dramatic authors could (in the absence of capitalists competing for 
their services) easily be curtailed.^ So long as a vocation for every man 
is insisJed on by public opinion, and so long as all children and even all 
backward races enjoy genuine equality of opportunity, there is (where 
no class of functionless rich exists) little social harm in transient in- 
equalij)ics o&personal earnings or possessions which involve no differences 
of educati'^n or manners, and therefore create no distinctions of social class. 

In one direction, indeed, we descry a danger, which has already led 
to counteracting cflEorts. What is likely to happen to the wbys of the 
men earning the exceptional incomes ? The men themselves are kept 
too continuously at work, and have to cope with too perpetual a stream 
of difficulties, for them to succumb to the insidious temptations which 
eyery where beset the idle rich. But the wives of the conjmissars, of the 
directors, of the superior technicians, and of the popular authors, what 
(beyond care for their children) are they to find to do, if, as is often the 
case, they abandon their own vocations soon after marriage ? It is 
interesting to watch, in the Soviet Union of the past few years, the 
frequent holding, of conferences for wives of Red Army commanders or 
of factory directors, ojr of scientific technicians, for the purpose of getting 
them to assume social duties, either by pursuing a vocation of their own 
in art qi literature, or by some means in which they can indirectly pro- 
mote the success of their husbands’ work. T^ere is no “ welfare work ” 
for them: the govewimemt ^oes not leave*room for amateur charity, 
nor is there any social wreckage on which to practise philanthropy. 
They must either discover new social activities for themselves, or else 
learn to understdnd their husbands’ vocations and thereby become real 
helpnfttes in tlieir difficulties. ^ 

^ It was simply nevea foreseen that the books of a popular author would (as did those 
of Gorky) sell to the extent of a millftn copies a year for twenty years. 

• A similar ^nger has been noted in the absence of any recognised sphere of duty 
among the wives of the British members of the Civil Service of India. '%ut we do not 
leam that any conferences of wives have been held to discuss what should be done ! The 
W6fld-wide organisation of the Salvation Army has long had a rule requiring the fiancte 

B1V mnni-lia* traifiincr in t.bA dlltinH of RH officer’s wife. 
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Bureaucracy 

In the Soviet Union itself, there is incessant popular criticism qf 
great, and, as it is often suggested, the growing^ evil of burea]^a^i Bjl' 
this is meant (apart from the increasing number of those paili} at a rate 
considerably above the incomes of the mass of the people), the habit in 
officials of ignoring or being irritated by the desires or feelings of the 
public, and even o^ those of the members of the official’s own organisation ; 
together with the multiplication of forms to be filled up, and regulations 
to be observed, which surround everything with a maze of complications 
against which the citizen feels lielpless. In part, we think, this criticism 
comes to no more than the average sensual man’s impatience of the un- 
avoidable apparatus of any highly developed industrial community — an 
impatience, due to ignorance or misunderstanding of what is necessary for 
the efficient working of any social organisation which we recognise as 
essentially anarchist in derivation. But collectivists themselves do wqll 
to overhaul, from time to time, the social apparatus they are driven to 
construct. The leaders of the Soviet Union have repeatedly insisted on 
such an overhaul. During the present year (1937) strenuous efforts have 
been made, both in the trade union organisation and in the Communist 
Party, to cut out the dead wood. The officials of every grade are told to 
remembar that their first duty is to serve the public. The rank and 
file of their membership, in these organisations, and also those in the 
consumers’ cooperative movement and the collective farms, are scolded 
for not insisting on « more frequent meetmgs, and for failing at such 
meetings to complain of every shortcoming. To the student familiar 
with the bureaucracy of American joint-stock monopolies, French govern- 
ment offices, or Italian identity papers, what is remarkable in the Soviet 
Union is, not thd amount of its bureaucracy in this sense, but the sus- 
tained effort that is made to suppress it, and to lessen its inconveniences 
to the public. 

Repression of Independent ThinMng 

Far more serious, in its possible danger to future pijpgress ip social 
evolution, is the continuance in the USSR of the deliberate discourage- 
ment and even repression, liot of criticisrn otthe ladministration, which 
is, we think, more persistent and more actively encouraged than in any 
other country, but of independent thinking on fundamental social issues, 
about possible new ways of organising men in society, new forms of 
social activity, and new developments^of the socially established fiode of 
conduct. It is upon the power to thi^ new thoughts, and to formulate 
even the most unexpected fresh ideas, thr«t the futme progress of man- 
kind depends. We discussed this danger at some length in our first 
edition (see pp. 996-1004), making some suggestions for its mitigation. 
The fatal feature of this disease of orthodoxy is that it is highly infectiqi^. 
It spreads rapidly to men and women of aK occupations, to teachers and 
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of allotypes of culture, iuj^iring their intellectual integrity «-nil 
^W!0|HUlg their creative powers, not only in the social sciences, but also 
to lOtLsic actd drama, in literature and architecture.^ 

Sl^^l931 Stalin himself caUed for a new and more rational treatment 
of the^nteUigentsia. Unfortunately the question of freedom of inde- 
^^dent thinking for the intellectuals has become, in the past few years, 
sOLtangled in«the need for continued vigilance in defence of the existing 
c4gime, both against conspiracies from within and aggressions from 
without. We have already discussed (see pp. 1037-10^2) the dangers to 
which the Soviet Government feels that it is exposed, and the atmosphere 
of suspicion and repression to which such a feeling of imminent peril 
inevitably leads. The British if not also the American student will know, 
Erom the past history of his own government, how little intellectual 
Ereedom on fiercely contraversial subjects is apt to be allowed, either by 
government or by public opinion, during the first generation or two 
after a violent social revolutiot.^ The recent admission to the franchise, 
and to fftll and equal membership of the trade imions and the cooperative 
societies, of all the deprived classes, including even the former “ Whites ”, 
the former members of the hated tsarist police, and the existing priests 
and olj^er ministers of religion, entirely irrespective of their present 
opinion^, m less than twenty years after the Bolshevist Revolution, 
affords some ground for hoping that, as the imminent danger of counter- 
revolution and foreign aggression fades away, the repression #nd dis- 
couragement of independent thinking, even on the most fundamental 
issues, will be silently discontinued. 


A New Civilisation 

In 1933, when Settling the title of the book-to^be, we chose “ Soviet 
Communism,” to express our purpose of describing the actual organisa- 
tion of the USSR. Before publication, in 1935, we added the query, 
“A New Civilisation*? ”. What we have learnt of the developments 
during 1936-1937 has persuaded us to withdraw the interrogation mark. 
We see no sign in the USSR of any weakening on the stern prohibition 
of private profit-making ; meaning by this either the buying of com- 
modities with the object of selling them at a ffigher price (termed specu- 
lation), or the hiring of worker^ for the purpoSb of making pecuniary gain 
out of their product (termed exploitation). Moreover, fifteen years’ 
experience of three successive Five-Year Plans has demonstrated the 
practicability of ^hat the western world declared to be beyond human 
capacitj^, na\n^y, the advance plji-nning of the wealth-production and 
the cultural activities of an immense population ; together with the 

* See The Seven SovUi Arte, by K«rt London (London, 1937, 381 pp.). 

* In Qreat Britain the Roman Catholics remained disqualified for the franchise, as 

well as for membdirship of the House of Commons and the municipal councils, and even 
for to the Universities and public schools, for more than a century and a quarter 

aitea the British Revolution of 1689. 
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deliberate organisation of the whole^for the supply ando service ofi£li 
community without the guidance of '' price in the market ” arrived at 
by the chaffering of buyers and sellers. '' 

This twofold change of fundamental base ^effected by Soviet^Com- 
munism — ^the abolition of the profit-maker’s trading and hiring o¥ wage- 
labour guided by the competitive price system, and the imVtitution 
of deliberately planned production for community consumption at 
authoritatively fixed retail prices, according tOrthe utilitarian instead 
of the economic oalculus ^ — seems to us to be so vitally different from 
the essential base of the capitalist organisation which has during the 
past four centuries spread over, the western world, as definitely to amount 
to a new civilisation. This is not to say that, in twenty years, the Soviet 
Union has achieved a condition of plenty as statistically opulent as the 
richest capitalist nations have reached in the course of several centuries. 
In spite of a material progress during these twenty years which has 
probably never been equalled in any other country at any period of its 
history, the 180 millions of Soviet citizens have still an insufficient supply 
of what seem to be necessaries of civilisation — to name only two, of 
bedrooms and of boots ! What is really significant in this connection is 
the economic discovery that the substitution, for profit-m&king ^manu- 
facturing, of planned production for community consumption frees the 
nation not only from the alternation of booms and slumps, but also, by 
ensuring* an ubiquitous effective demand in the growing population, 
from the hitherto incessant social malady of involuntary mass imem- 
ployment. As to increasing plenty, Soviet Communism has the guarantee, 
not only of a continuous advance of technical science, but also of the 
psychological discovery by the workers that the planning system eliminates 
the enemy party from distribution. The entire net product of the com- 
munity is in fact shafed among thpse who cooperate in its production, 
ijn whatever way they themselves decide, without tribute to a hereditary 
parasitic class. This produces an emotional passion for production 
among the industrial millions such as heretofore has only been manifested 
in other coimtries by the individual peasant proprietor or the profit- 
making entrepreneur. In the USSR it is the trade unions that most 
strongly insist on the utmjst use of labour-saving machinery and piece- 
work rates, socialist competition and Stakhanovism. 

But there is another and a non-materiaiist fiictor in Soviet Com- 
munism, setting it in contrast with the civilisation of the western world. 
It is based on an intellectual unity throughout all its activities. It 
definitely rejects every remnant of the superstition and njagic which the 
most matter-of-fact twentieth-century man in the capitalist societies 

1 Economists owe to the late Professor F. Y. Edgeworth (in Vis Mathematical Pcychica, 
1881) a distinction, which some of them forget, between the economic calculus,' dependent 
on price in a competitive market, the necessary basis of a capitalist system ; and the utili- 
tarian oalculus, based on greatest happiness, the greatest possible aggregate of pleasure, 
** summed through all time and over all sentience ” (p. vii), which is what the sociologist 
or the stateaman haa to estimate. 
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tetams m Jiis conception of the universe and of man’s place in it. That 
ia to say, Soviet Communism has a new ideology as well as a new economics. 
Soviet Communism puts no limit to the growth of man’s knowledge. It 
coun^, in fact, on a va^t and unfathomable advance of science in everv 
field. Btit' (as is specially characteristic of a new civilisation) it refuses 
to accept a^ knowledge or as the basis of its code of conduct any of the 
merely traditional beliefs and postulates about man and universe foi’ 
which no rational foundation can be found, or any of the purely subjective 
imaginings of the metaphysician or the theologian. * Tt is working out 
the ethics of a new civilisation* upon its own experience of social life. 
And in that pragmatic evolution of a code of conduct based essentially 
upon the hygiene of the individual and of the social organism of which 
he forms part, Soviet Cpnmmnism is assisted by the (‘ssential unity in 
principle of its oconomi(!s and its ethics. Tinder Soviet (lonimunism. 
with its planned production Tor community consumption, the pecuniary 
gain to the profit-making entrepreneur, nicknamed th(^ ecjonomic calculus, 
the free working of which is the be-all and end-all of (;a})italist civilisation, 
is deemed an undesirable guide to action, whether public or private. 
The dominant motive in everyone’s life must be not pecuniary gain to 
anyone but Me* welfare of the Iniman race, now and for all time. For it i> 
clear that* everyone starting adult life is in debt to the community in 
which he has been born and l)red, cared for, fed and clothed.;^ educated 
and entertained. Anyone who, to the extent of liis ability, does less than 
his share of work, and takes a full share of the wealth produced in the 
community, is a thief, and should be dealt with ay^such. That is to say. 
he should be compulsorily reformed in body and mind ^o that he may 
become a useful and happy citizen. On the other hand, those who do 
more than their Share* of the work that is useful to the community, who 
invent or oxplore, who excel in the^lrts or crafts, who are able and de- 
voted leaders in production or administration, are not only provided with 
every pecuniary, or "'other facility for pursuing their cho.son careers, but 
are also honoured a.^ heroes and publicly proclaimed as patterns and 
benefactors. The ancient axiom of “ Love your neighbour as yourself ** 
is embpdied, iipt in the economic but in the utilitarian calculus, namely, 
the valuation of what conduces to the pC*rmanent well-being of the 
human race. Thus in thcjUSjpR there is no^distinclion between the code 
professed on Sundays and that practised on week-days. The citizen 
acts in his factory or farm according to the same scale of values as he 
does in his family, in his sports, or in his voting at elections. The secular 
and tie religious are one. The (^ly good life at which he aims is a life 
that is eood for all his follow-m(*n, irrespective of age or sex, religion 
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JoflEe, 786, 879 

Jones, B. l^ouat, 773 

Juddhich. See Yvdenich 

Judiiic, (i95 

Just, 736 


Kaganovich, Lazar Meissoevich {b. 1893), 
by origin Ukrainian leather worker ; 
joined Party, 1911, active worker ; mem- 
ber of TSIK hince 1924 ; secretary to 
Central Committee of Party and member 
of Politbureau, 1928 ; secretary of Mos- 
cow Party and leading member of 
Moscow City Soviet ; has successively 
reorganised the ^rade union movement, 
Moscow municipal administration, MTiJ 
and coU^tive farms, and central Party 
organisation, and is now People’s Com- 
missar of Means of Communituition (rail- 
ways)— 27, 32, 39, 45, 44, 66, 131-2, 164, 
193-4, 196-7, 199, 203, 207-9, 214, 247, 
276, 282, 288, 292, 300, 337, 340, 367, 
462, 478, 613, 628, 698, 704, 756, 758 
Kai-shek, Chiang, li 
Kaiaef, Georg, 496 

Kalinin, Michael Ivanovich (h. 1875), 

originally metal worky in P^itilov Works, 
but also active as underground #orker in 
Reval, Tiflis and Moscow, 1898-1917 ; in 
1919 succeeded Sverdlov as president of 
TSIK of Republic, and since 1924 presi- 
dent of TSnt of USSR ; member of 
Central Party Committee since 1919, and 
now also member of Politbureau — 25, *77- 
78, 167, 192, 214, m, 327, 332-3, 357, 

, 373, 379,487, 625 
Kalmykov, Metal, 941 
Kamenev, Le^ Borisovich (Rosenfeld) (6. 
1883), arrested and emigrated, 1902 ; at- 
tended Third (1905) and Fourth (1907) 
t Party (Jongresses ; was on editorial 


board of Pravda ; returning to Russia, 
was arrested 1908 and again emigrated, 
but returned 1914 to be again arrested 
and exiled to Siberia in 1914 ; between^ 
1917 and 1935 successively held various 
offices (delegate to Brest-Litovsk Peace, 
ambassador to Italy, president of Council 
of Labour and Defence, etc.) ; but al- 
most invariably developed factional in- 
trigues (often with Zinoviev, sometimes 
with Trotsky) against the Party policy ; 
repeatedly removed from office or relieved 
of assigned task ; three times (1927, 
1932 and 1935) formally expelled from 
Party, but twice readmitted on abject 
•recantation and promise of loyalty ; in 
1935 arrested with Zinoviev on suspicion 
of connection with assassination of Kirov, 
and eventually found guilty by Supreme 
Court of conspiracy, and sentenced to 
long term of imprisonment ; again tried, 
and shot, 1937—367, 462, 506, 728, 857 
Karavai, M., 198 
Karpinsky, A. P., 162, 772, 774 
Karpov, Lev Jakovlevich (died 1921), 
eminent scientist in industrial chemistry; 
member of Central Committee of Party, 
1900-1904 ; helfl important industriai 
positions from 1918 until his death — 50? 
Kats, li., 703 * 

Katzenellenbaurn, Zakhary F. Solomono- 
vich, 87 

Kaufmann, L., 137, 145-6, 660, 676, 677-8, 
680, 682 

Kautsky, Karl (/>. 1854), a very leading 
German Social Democrat, author of many 
polemical ^olumcs on Socialism, and 
against Soviet Communism ; worked suc- 
cessively in Zurichf Stuttgart, London, 
Berlin ; editor of Die Neue Zeit in Vienna 
from 1883 to 1917 — 505 
Kaydcn, E. ^l., 170-71, 220, 235 
Kazakov, 409 
Keeton, C. W., 461 
Kerman, George, 474 

Kerensky, Alexander Federovich (6. 1881), 
leading lawyer and Social Revolutionary; 
Tneinber of Fourth Duma ; in February 
1917 became Minister of Justice in Pro- 
visional Government, and in July 1917 
preimer ; in October 1917 escaped abroad 
—238, 341, 440, 443, 472 
Kerzl»ntsev, Platon Michaclovich (Lebe- 
dev), joined Party, 1904; emigrated, 
1912 ; Soviet minister to Sweden, 1921 ; 
ambassador to Italy, 1924 ; director of 
administrative affairs of TSIK — 276, 317, 
605, 815-16 

Khaltourine, Stevan V. (1856-1882), promi- 
nent revolutionist worker ; principal 
founder of North Russian Workers* 
Union, 1878-1879 ; member of Narod- 
naya Volya ; in 1880 caused explosion in 
Winter Palace intended to loll Tsar^f' 
assassinated in 1882 Strelnikov, prose- 
cutor in Odessa ; hanged, 1882 — 126 
Khibir- Aliev, 367 
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Khomiakov, 848 
Khovsky, B. I., 703 
Kindermann, l^rl, 474 
King, Beatrice L., 718, 728 
Kingsbury, John A., 484, 637, 666-6, 670, 
674-6, 682, 683, 690, 694, 716 
Kirov, S. N. (1881-1934), member of Party 
from 1904 ; worked illegally at Tomsk, 
Irkutsk and Vladivostock ; a com- 
mander in Civil War ; from 1922 member 
of Central Committee of Party ; in 1923 
secretary of Party Committee of Azer- 
baijan ; from 1926 secretary of Lenin- 
grad Party Committee ; from 1928 mem- 
ber of Politbureau ; assassinated, Decem- 
ber 1934-461-3 • 

Kisselev, Alexey Semonovich (6. 1879), 
metal worker ; joined the Party, 1898 ; 
chairman of St, Petersburg Metal 
Workers* Trade Union, 1912-1913 ; 
member and secretary of USSR TSIK ; 
author of Taskt of the City Soviets in the 
Light of the New Decreet 1933 — 27 
Kleist, Peter, 99 
Knickerbocker, H. R., 495 
Knorin, V., 295, 891 
Koerber, Lenka von, 480, 484 
Kogan, L. 1., 618 
Kohn, Hans, 111-13, 119, 811 
Koisky, I. Tl., 170 

Kokovtzeff, V. N., Count (1853-1928), 
finance minister in Stolypiii’s Cabinet ; 
after Stolf 'pin’s assassination became 
premier— 532 

Kolchak, Alexander Vassilievich (1873- 
1921), admiral in Tsar’s navy ; became 
dictator of Siberia duri^ Civil War ; 
after defeat of his army ho was arrested 
by Czechoslovak troops and handed over 
to Soviet army, when he was shot by 
order of the Irkutsk revolutionary com- 
mittee in January 1921 — 2fe, 444 
Kolespichcnko, S., 303, 309 
Kollontai, A. M. (ft. 1872), mainly educated 
at German universities ; from 1904 to 
1916 was a Menshevik, working in the 
women’s movement, for which she pro- 
paganded in United States ; returned to 
Russia in 1917 and was arrested by 
Kerensky’s Government ; became mem- 
ber of Bolshevist Party Centrist Com- 
mittee, taking part in October rising ; 
in 1918 People’s Commissar of v Social 
Welfare ; from 1920 to 1922 she was 
^associated with opposition factions, and 
was reprimanded by Comintern ; she 
then beeamc loyal Party member; ap- 

S ointed USSR minister, Mexico ; then to 
[orway ; and then to Sweden ; is author 
of various novels, dealing with sex rela- 
tions and communist eHiics — 658, 663, 
839 

Komarov, N. P., 767-8 
"Kon, Fehz Yakovlevich 1864), long 
member of Polish Proletarian Party ; sen- 
tenced to many years of hard labour in 
Siberia ; returned to Poland in 1904 and 
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*oontinued revolutionary work IMI 
1923 became one of the seoietarM 
Comintern — 367 

Konchalovsky, Maxim Petrovich^ 798-8 
Korber, Lili, 669, 621 
Korel, I., 774 
Korolenko, Vladimir, 170 
Korostovetz, Vladimir, leading Utndowaer 
in White Russia, and official ih Tsar's 
Foreign Office ; escaped to Poland, 1918 $ 
author of Seed and Harvest, describing his 
life and adventures — 441, 808 
Korovin, E. A., 99 
Kosarev, A. V., 305 

Kotlyarevsky, Sergey F. Alexandrovich, 47 
Kotov, Vassili Afanasievich (ft. 1886), look- 
smith ; joined the Party prior to war and 
was arrested in 1916 ; took part in fight 
against Yudonich, 1919; meifiber ‘of 
Party oentjCl committee and of TSIK of 
USSR ; head of Social Insurance Bureau 
of RSFSR to 1934 ; then head of Insur- 
ance Department of AUCCTU — 698, 701, 
707-9, 712, 716 
Kovalevsky, E., 720 

Kovalevsky, M. W. de (1861-1916), pro- 
fessor of polirical science at St. Peters- 
burg University ; deprived of his post in 
1887 and emigrated ; founaer of Higher 
Russian School in Paris, 1905 ; returned 
to Russia and became member of First 
Duma — 170, 186 
Kovalyov, K. N., 668 
Krasnofi, 502 

Krassin, L. B. (otherwise Nikitich, Zinin, 
Winter, etc.) (died 1926) ; a leading 
revolutionary from 1902 ; attended 
Third and subsequent I'arty congresses ; 
exceptionally active in organisation* 
work ; in 1909, at the split, he joined the 
Vporyod group, and^prcsently withdrew 
from politics, achieving a high technical 
position in chemical and Electrical in- 
dustry. He returned to active Party 
work in 1918, frejm which time he occu- 
pied a succession of j^iportant adminis- 
trative and diplomatic posts, including 
mission to London in 1920. At the 
Thirteenth Party Congress he was elected 
member of the Party central committee. 
Tjater he became suefceasivoly •USSR 
People’s Commissar of Foreign Trade and 
soviet ambassador at London, until his 
death»-486, 502, 606-8 
Krischanowski, M., 495 
Krizhanovsky, Gleb W. (ft. 1872), a dis- 
tinguished scientist in electricity and 
chemistry ; in 1929 elegted member of 
Academy of Sciences, and its vice^resi- 
Sont. Took leading part in social demo- 
cratic activities iikSt. Petersburg towards 
end ef nineteenth century, becoming a 
member of RSDL Party in 1903. With- 
drawing from active poUtics after 1906, 
to devote himself to science, he joined the 
soviet administration in 1918, and took 
leading part in industrial reorganisation 
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OiftigreM of Soviets in 1920 he 
on electrification for the Goelro, 
la|pr became chairman of Gosplan 
. '1,1^14 ® member of the Party central com- 
' jqdttee, actively engaged in administra- 
iS»-468, 606, 773 * 

Ki^tl 4 p.e Peter (prince) (1842-1921), 
iOund^r of Anarcho -Communism ; distin- 
guished scientist in geography, and 
secretary of Imperial Geographie Society; 
active^ in propagandist revolutionary 
‘Work in St. Petersburg until his arrest in 
1874, when he escaped from prison to 
Scotland ; was deported from Switzer- 
land to France in 1881, and in ^883 
sentenced by French court to five years* 
imprisonment for membership (jf Inter- 
natioj^al Workers’ Association, but was 
released in 1886 ; then settled in London, 
until return to Russia irf 1917. Disap- 
pointed with the centralised collectivism 
of the Soviet Government, hc*lived in 
retirement until death — 46, 474, 885 
ECrupskaya, Nadezhda Konstantinova (b. 
1869), became the wife of Lenin in 1898 ; 
worked in St. Petersburg as member of 
League of Struggle for Emancipation of 
Working Glass in 1895-1896, and was 
exiled to Siberia, where she joined Lenin. 
Aft.cr expiralion of sentence she emi- 
grated with him, actively helping in the 
most secret work at London, Paris, 
Geneva, Zurich, Vienna and Cracow, re- 
turning with him to Petrograd in 1917. 
She was long sc.-retary of e<litorial board 
of Iskra, and attended all Party con- 
gresses. Since 1918 she has held import- 
ant positions in educational work — 311, 
313, 842 

E^rylenko, Nicolai Vassilievich {b. 1885), 
prominent leader 4n 1905-1908 of revolu- 
tionary movement among the students ; 
served as ensign in the Great War, and in 
November 1917 was appointed by Lenin 
to be Commander-ill -iJhief of the rapidly 
dissolving army; subsequently held 
various offices, lattorW as assistant to 
People’s Commissar or Justice, and Pro- 
curator of RSFSR--457-9, 850 
[Cuibishev, Valerian Vladimirovich (1888- 
1036^, joined Party, 1904, and active in 
1906 revolution ; engaged in Pjirty work 
in Siberia (born at Omsk) e frequently 
arrested, and sentenced in 190e to five 
years’ exile, in 1915 to three years’ exile, 
whence he escaped, but was again 
arrested and exited : fought throughout 
Civ^ War ; ii^l917 president of Supreme 
Economic Council ; some time secrotjjry 
of Party central committee ; president of 
Gosplan ; deputy chairman of Sovnar- 
kom and^ouncil of Labour and Defence ; 
member of Politbureau until death — 52, 
367 • 

£urella, Alfred, 728 

SLuropatkin, Alexey Nicololavich (1848- 
1926), general in tsarist army a^d Mini- 
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star for War, 1898-1904 ; conducted war 
with Japan, 1904-1905 ; in 1916 governor 
of Turkestan, dismissed in 1918—438 
Kursky, Dimitry Ivanovich {b. 1874), lead- 
ing advocate and law professor ; joined 
Party, 1904 ; 1918-1928, in Ministry of 
Justice of RSFSR ; in 1928 soviet am- 
bassador to Italy — 357 
Kuusinon, O., 891 

Labry, Raoul, 6 

Ladejinsky, W., 181, 202, 204-5, 214 
Lapandin, 589 * 

Larin, Y. (Lurie, M. S.) (1883-1932), politi- 
cal economist of advanced but. erratic 
Opinions. In 1906 advocated a Labour 
Congress and a broad Labour Party ; 
then Menshevik -Internationalist. Joined 
Bolshevik Party, 1917 ; and held various 
economic posts (delegate to Berlin about 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty and member of 
iSupreme Economic; C^nincil) ; attended 
Sevcntli and later soviet congresses ; and 
became member of RSFSR, central exe- 
cutive committee and l^SSH TSJK ; with- 
drew from Party and emigrated, becom- 
ing hostile critic abroad, until his death — 
502-3 

Larsons, M. I., 474 

Laski, Harold J., xlvii, 102, 484, 860, 872 
Lassalle, Ferdinand, 2 
Lawrence, Martin, 268 
Leary, D. B., 718 

L(d)edeva, V. P., 658, 666, 670, 709 
Lee, F. K., 235 

LeibovieJ, Raymond. 670-71, 696 
Lenin, N. (Vlaiiimir Ilyich Ulyanov) (1870- 
1924). Born at Simbirsk, son of Ilya 
Ulyanov and Maria Alcxaiidrovna Blank; 
younger brother of Alexander Ilyich 
Ulyanov, jvho was hanged in 1887 as 
being concerned in an attempted assassi- 
nation of til? Tsar Alexander III. by the 
People’s V\ ill (Narodnaya \’olya) party. 
He entered Kazan University, August 
1887, but in the following December was 
expelled and exiled to his motlie.r’s small 
farm at Kokushino, where he read tno 
works of Marx. He Mas allowed to reside 
at Kazan in October 1888, and at Samara 
in Miiy 1889. In November 1891 ho was 
permitted to sit for examination for law 
degi^c, St. Petersburg University, and for 
several years had small practice in local 
courts as defending counsel. In 1893 
settled at St. Petersburg, and instructed 
workmen groups. His first publication 
was What are the. Friends of the People f 

1894. In 1895 he M"as deputed to proceed 
abroad (on excuse of ill-health) to arrange 
for establishment of revolutionary jour- 
nal, visiting Austria, Switzerland, Berlin 
and Paris. Returning to St. Petersburg, 

1895, he was arrested, kept in prison until 
1897, and then exiled to Siberia for three 
years. Krupskaya was shortly after also 
exiled, and Joined Lenin in 1898 upon 
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marriAge. He returned alone to St. 
Petersburg, 1900, leaving Krupskaya to 
complete her own sentence, and went to 
Switzerland and Munich, where Krup- 
skaya joined him, 1902. Together they 
visited London, 1902, France, 1902-1903, 
London again, 1903, for Social Demo- 
cratic Congress, always engaged in propa- 
anda and study, and the publication of 
ahra, from which he was driven to resign 
in 1905, when he started Forward 
{Vperyod). The Russo-Japanese War 
(1904-1906) led to Gapon’s appeal to 
Tsar, December 1905, and “ Bloody 
Sunday Lenin attended congress at 
Stockholm, 1906, and London, 1907. in 
1908 published Materialism and Empirio- 
Criticism; attended Copenhagen Con- 
gress of Second International, 1910. 
During these years of reaction resided 
mostly in Switzerland and France, and in 
1913 moved to Cracow for sake of easier 
communication with revolutionists in 
Russia. On outbreak of Great War (1914) 
he was arrested by Austrian Government, 
but released after ten days, moving to 
Vienna and Switzerland. After February 
revolution (1917) contrived to leave, with 
other Bolsheviks, Mensheviks, etc., in 
“ sealed carriage ” through Germany for 
Sweden, Finland and Petrograd, where 
he took command of small Bolshevik 
Party and seizure of power. 

To escape arrest by Kerensky’s police he 
went into hiding outside Leningrad, keep- 
ing in constant communication with 
Party. In October he reappeared and 
deposed Provisional Government, be- 
coming president' of Sovnarkom of 
People’s Commissars. He insisted on 
concluding peace with Germany (Treaty 
of Brest-Litovsk, 1918). In the same 
year Volodarsky and Uritsky were assas- 
sinated, and Lenin was wounded by 
revolver shot by Dora Kaplan, a Social 
Revolutionary. Half a dozen foreign 
^governments supported, by invasion, the 
White Armies. Then followed three 
years* desperate fighting to maintain the 
revolution and avert famine. Tn 1921 
Lenin was victorious, but had t& adopt 
New Economic Policy (NEP) as tem- 
porary expedient. In May 1922 he had a 
paralytic stroke, but struggled desper- 
ately' for health. A second stroke in 
December 1922 compelled him to go into 
the country for prolonged rest. He had 
a third stroke in May 1923, and lingered 
until January 1924, when a fourth stroke 
produced death — xxv, xxxiv-xxxv, xxxix- 
xl, xliii-xlix, 4, 6, 8-11, 36-7, 45, 60, 74, 86, 
107-8, 124, 127-31, 168, 169, 171, 183, 213, 
236, 238, 263-6, 269, 304, 306, 310, 311- 
318, 330, 333, 335, 338-44, 365, 438-43, 
447, 449, 46L3, 462, 473, 489, 496-8, 500, 
603-5, 608, 519, 629, 661-2, 670, 672-3, 
598, 607, 612, 616, 628, 648, 663, 655, 
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667 - 8 , 660 - 61 , 663 , 667 , 677 - 9 , 

720 , 728 , 740 , 748 , 761 - 3 , 769 , 778 , 7 «! 7 ^' 
802 , 804 - 6 , 809 ,. 818 - 19 , 823 , 839 , 840 - 9 ,. 
864 , 869 , 873 , 876 - 9 , 882 - 4 , 888 , 894 - 7 ,’ 
908 

Leontiev, A., 195 
Le Play, Pierre G. F., 686 
Levine, Isaac t)on, 334, 604-5 
Levit, Boris, 251 
Levitsky,* Nicholas Vassilevk 
humane Russirm landowner and oo- 
operator ; member of Narodniki ; organ- 
ised first agricultural artel in Khersoif 
gubernia in last decade of nineteenth cen- 
tufy. After the 1917 revolution devoted 
himself to cooperative movement in the 
Ukraine — 186 
Levy, H., 761, 763 

Litvinov, Maxim Maximovich (Vallakh, 
Maximovich*)' {b. 1876), in revolutionary 
work, 1898 ; arrested and imprisoned, 
1901 ; ** escaped to Switzerland and 
worked there and in London until 1917 ; 
joined Party, 1902; agent for Iskra;^ 
member of Bolshevik central committee ; 
and attended Third Congress and Inter- 
national at Stuttgart in 1907. In 1917 
sent as diplomatic agent to (Londoi^, and 
was there arrested and held as hostage ; 
exchanged for Bnico Lockhart. From 
1918 in Commissariat Foreign Affairs, 
head of numerous diplomatic and trade 
missions and international conferences ; 
vice-commissar, 1929 ; People’s Commis- 
sar since 1930 ; member of League of 
Nations Council since 1934 ; elected 
member of centra 1 committee of Party in 
1934 ; member of USSR TSIK— 66, 99, 
461, 837-8, 893 
London, Kurt, 971 

Lozovsky, Solomon Abramovich (A. S. 
• Dridso) {b. 1878), was a blacksmith ; 
joined Party, 1901 ; arresieA but escaped 
to France, 1909 ; sec.retary of trade 
unions and cooperative societies in 
France ; returned to Russia, June 1917 ; 
expelled from ^Party for heterodoxy, 
1918 ; became an Internationalist, and 
secretary of various trade unions ; re- 
admitted to Party, HU9 ; one^of the 
founders, and since 1921 the secretary of 
Profintern ; member of USSR TSIK ; 
candidateefor central committee of Party 
—126, 165 

Lubinov, Isidor Evstigneevich (6. 1882), 
joined the Party, 1902, filling various 
Party and governmefltal posts ; in 1924 
became president of Gantrosoyi^s ; in 
1 934 People’s Commissar of Forestry and 
Timber Industries — 219 
Ludwig, Emil, 334 

LunacBkrsky, A. V. (Voynov) (1876-1933). 
Prom 1905 engaged in eating legal Bol- 
shevist paper, the Novaya Zhizn ; at- 
tended Third and Fourth Congresses and 
International Congress at Stuttgart. 
1907 ^ during the war belonged to the 
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fe f i prn ajbionalyts and collaborated ki 
JttptslcJ’B paper Naahe Slow, After 1917 
joined Bolshevik Party and 
^to(ffeople*8 Commissar of Education 
fear kSFSR until 1929 ; then member of 
pBesidium^ of USSR TSIK^and chairman 
of Rb scientific commission. In 1930 
electedi to Academy of Sciences, and in 
1933 appointed first soviet ambassador to 
Spain, out died before taking up this post 
—717-19, 726, 728, 739, 742, 810, 842 
Lurie, M. S. See Larin 
Luzhin, A., 24 
Lyadov, M. N., 262 
Lyubchenko, P. P,, 662 


Macartney, W. C., 67, 62, 118 
Mackenzie, F. A., 809 
Macmillan, Prof., xxiv 
MacMurray, John, 761, 763,.£08 
Madyar, L., 457 

Maisky, Ivan Michailovich (Lyakhovetsky) 
(6. 1884). He was born at Omsk, edu- 
cated St. Petersburg and Munich uni- 
versities ; joined revolutionary move- 
ment, 1899, being many times arrested. 
Emigrated to Germany and hlngland and 
came in association with Mensheviks. 
Returned d^^o Russia in 1918 and joined 
Bolshevik Party. Director of expedition 
for exploring Mongolia, 1919-1920 ; presi- 
dent Goflplan (Siberia), 1921 ; director 
Press Department of Narkomindel, 1922- 
1925 ; counsellor of embassy to London, 
1925-1927; to Tokio, 1927-1929 ; soviet 
minister to Finland, 1929-1932 ; am- 
bassador to London, 1933 — ^163 
Makhno, Nestor Ivanovich (6, 1889), was a 
, peasant; in 1905 joined the anarchists. 
In 1918 formed a band of peasants which 
fought indiscriminately the landlords, the 
German armies ifiid the Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment forces, opposing Petlura, win# 
was drivJbg the German army out of 
Ukraine. Later Makhno’s band opposed 
the soviet army, bift soon joined it in 
opposition to Denikin’s forces. Makhno 
again opposed soviet ajray whilst Wrangel 
was advancing, and after an unsatis- 
factory armistice, was completely de- 
feated and eseaped in 1921 to Roumania 
—446, 449 

Malevsky-Malevich, P., 235 
Manuilsky, Dimitry ZalfharoiWch fj). 1883), 
joined the Party, 1904 ; arrested, 1906, 
but escaped abroad ; was in Vporyod 
group, 1909 ; participated in October 
revolution in Petrograd, 1917 ; member 
of rf*arty cofiimittee in Ukraine, 1920- 
1926; later member of Comintern, und 
its Executive Committee ; and of Central 
Committee of the A-rty — 318, 2p7, 891- 
892 

Mao Dsu Tun^ 881 
Maquet, Gustave, 496 
Margolis, A. D., 115 
Margolis, M, L., 116 


Markov, P. A., 742 
Marley, Lord, 115-16 
Marsakov, 246 
Martov, L., 262 
Marusya, 446 
Marx, A., 115 

Marx, Karl, xxxii, xxxiii-xxxiv, xliv-xlvii, 
9, 264, 266, 269, 306, 316, 330, 339-43, 
438, 442, 672, 669, 663, 728, 759, 761-2, 
766, 769, 797-8, 802-7, 809, 816-17, 821-2, 
846, 854, 858-9, 884 
Maslov, S. S., 450 
Mavor, James, 502 

Maxwell, B. W., TO, 12, 14, 20-21, 26, 29, 
49, 72, 99, 119, 262 
Mjjynard, Sir John, 923-5 
Mazepa, Isaac, 100, 191, 201, 457 
McCullagh, Francis, 809 
McCulloch, J. R., 522 
McNady, C. K., 914 

Mcchnikov, llyia Ilyich (1845-1915), emi- 
nent (Jiernist and biologist ; member of 
Academy of Sciences — 683 
Medvedev, 787 

Mchncrt, Klaus, 303, 328, 718, 839 
Melgounov, Sergey Petrovich, 474 
Mond(}loyev, 766 

Menzhinsky , Vyacheslav Rudolfov ich ( 1 874- 
1934), l^)lish nobleman; joined revolu-i 
tionary movement, 1895 ; emigrated 
until 1917, when appointed to Narkom- 
fin ; later soviet consul-general at Berlin, 
and subsoquoritly president of USSR In- 
telligence Department in united States ; 
member of presidium of Tcheka ; in 1926 
presi<lont of Ogpu until death — 100, 476 
Mezhlauk, V., has filled many posts ; was 
vice-presidefit of Supreme FiConomic 
Council ; succcssiv^y member and presi- 
dent of Gosplan a nif Commissar of Heavy 
Industry— 511, 933, 939 
Miasnikam, A. F., 357 
Mikoyari, 596-7 
Mikulinn, F t‘'00 
Mill, John Smart, 586, 598 
Miller, Margaret S., 87, 495 
Miller, R. T., 925 

Milyukov, Paul Nikolaevich (b. 1859), was 
professor of history, Moscow, 1895, and 
Sofia, 1897-1898 ; leading member of 
“ Cadets ” in Duma, 1907-1913 ; Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, February-May 1917 ; 
en^rated to London, 1917, and Paris, 
192 !i, where he edited Lfis Derniirea 
NomfeJles — 655 
Minervin, 409 

Mirski, Dimitry S., prince ; was in tsarist 
army but resigned ; rejoined for the war, 
and afterwards fought in Denikin’s army, 
from which he escaped to Greece and 
London. Appointed lecturer at King’s 
College, London University ; became 
leading promoter of Eurasian Movement 
in Paris. Afterwards wrote biography of 
Lenin and rallied to support of Bolshevik 
Party, returning to Moscow in 1933 — 7 
Mises, Ludwig, 631, 640, 662 
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MoldtpY, Vvaoheslav Mikhoilovioh (Skrya- 
bin) {6. 1889). Bom at Kazan, where he 
began revolutionary work, 1006; was 
arrested and exil^, 1009 ; in 1911 
Beoretary of Bolshevist journals, and 
1912-1914 on staff of Pravda ; took a 
leading part in October revolution, 1917 ; 
closely associated with Lenin. In 1920- 
1921 secretary of Central Committee of 
Party in the Ukraine ; and since Tenth 
Party Congress secretary of TSIK. Since 
1930 has been chairman of USSR Sov- 
narkom. Is member of Politbureau — 
xix, 6, 15, 66-6, 76-7, f67, 214, 285, 327, 
332-3, 340, 373, 379, 628, 634 
Monkhousc, Allan, 64, 80, 273, 461, 468, 
475, 479, 481, 638, 567 
Morgan, John, 180 
Morozov, 298 
Moulton, H. G., 87 
Mudie, Doris, 930 
Muller, Herman J., 787 
Muller, Prof., 792 
Munblitt, E. G., 692 
Munro, Ton S., 338 

Mussolini, Benito, xix, xlix, 67, 157, 333, 
338 

Nadeau, L., 474 
Narim§,nov, N. N., 357 
Nearing, Scott, 718 
Nehru, Jawahtarlal, xxii 
Nekrasov, A. I., 794 
Nekrassov, N., 235 
Nesline, 692, 694 
Neugebauer, 765 
Newman, Sir George, 914 
Newsholme, Sir Arthur, 48^, 536, 665-6, 
670, 674-5, 682-4, 690, 694, 716 
Nicholas the First, 4S2 
Nikolayev, A., 160, 461 
Nodel, W., 217, 235, 239, 246, 248-9, 254, 
268-9, 627 
Noulens, J., 473 
Nov, D. V., 805 
Noyes, J. H., 633 
Nyurina, F., 656, 660 

Obolensky- Ossinsky, Valerian Valnriano- 
vioh (Obolonsky) (6. 1887). He joined 
Party, 1907 ; exiled, 1910 ; edited legal 
Bolshevist journal; again arrested and 
exiled to Kharkov, where he became 
member of military revolutionary com- 
mittee ; active in October revolution, 
hnd became president of Supreme Eco- 
nomic Council, 1918 ; later director of 
Gk>sbank and then People’s Commissar of 
Education, 1920. Associated with group 
of Left Communists ”, 1918, and ** Demo- 
cratic Centralists ”, 1920-1921. He was 
appointed Soviet Minister to Sweden, 
1923 to 1927 ; and member of presidium 
of Gosplan, 1929-1933;* then head of 
Department of National Economic Ac- 
counting of USSR. Is candidate of Party 
cental committee— 495 


Omyov, N., 726 
Oleinhoff, Nils, 496 
Olkhovsky, 784 

Oppokov, G. I., 502 -- ,, . ^ 

Ordjonikidze, Grigory Konstantinotldh-llS 
1886), joinec^the Party, 1903, in Qeor^^ 
repeatedly arrested ; emigra^ 
and Paris ; returned to RiUiSra, 
fought in Civil War, and member of 
tary soviet of Caucasian Front ; since 
1926 member of presidium of Party 
central committee, and of USSR TSIK ; 
People’s Commissar of Heavy Industries ; 
died 1937—805 
Ostrovityanov, V., 778, 780 
Owen, Lancelot A., 441 
Owen, Robert, 213, 586, 617-18 

Page-Arnot, R., 761, 763 
Paley, A., 784 
Papovian, 804 
Parker, John, xxiv 
Pashukahis, E., 355 
Pasvolsky, Leo, 87 
Paton, G., 85 
Patoiiillct, J., 102 
Paul, Leslie A., 220, 235, 244, 247 
Pavlenka, Stepan B., 792 
PavJov, Ivan Petrovich (6. 18*49), the emi- 
nent physiologist ; Novel prizeman ; 

member of Academy of Sc’ ; died 

1936—683, 697, 791 
Pazhitnov, K., 170 
Pazukhina, Kudoxia, 180, 206, 466 
Perchik, L., 112, 119 
Perret, M. T)., 613 
Peter the Great, 472 
Petlov, Eugene, 854 

Petlura, Simon Vassilevich (1877-1926) 
Right Wing Social Democrat and Lcadei 
of Ukrainian People’s Republic, 1919 ; 
sided with Polish Vlroops in fighting 
< against soviet army ; escaped to Polanc 
and Paris, where he was assassinated ir 
1926 by Shwartzberd, Jewish Ukrainiai 
nationalist — 238, 445-6, 449 
Petrov, A., 221 

Petrovsky, Georg<jy Ivanovich (6. 1877) 
was a metal worker, born in Kharkov 
social democrat from manhood ; arrestee 
many times ; took part^ in 1 905 revolu 
tion, and escaped to Germany. In 191* 
elected to h’ourth Duma, and chairmai 
of Boljihevtk Frrfiition ; exiled to Siberia 
1915 ; in 1917 became People’s Com 
missar of Home Affairs. Since 1919 hai 
been chairman of Ukrainian Central Ex 
ecutive Committee ; knd since 1922 alB< 
chairman of TSIK of U^R. Is s^ndi 
(i»-to of Politbureau of Party — 367 
Piatnitsky, Josef Aronovich (6. 1882) 
joined the Party, 1898, and specialised ii 
trans^rt of illegal literature from abroad 
later member of centra^ committee ty 
Party and of that of Comintern — 166 
295, 891 

Pieck, Wilhelm, 892 
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k CbMes Saunders, 767 
‘r6, 12 
E., 474 

b, A., 718, 727, 773 

718. 728 

P*lsfeiBB(? 808 ^ 

Pfit, WUlklf, 837 
PUin, Carl C., 87 

Pl^ve, Vyacheslav Konstantinovich (von), 
leading tsarist official; 1881-1884, dir- 
ector of department Or police ; 1889, 
State Secretary for Finlanci ; in 1902, 
'Minister of Interior; assassinated, 1904, 
^ E. Sazoiiov (Social Revolutionary^) — 


Plekhanov, xxxix 

Pokrovsky, Mikhail Nikolaevich (1868 
1932), principal Marxian historian ; began 
work, 1892 ; hocanio M;urxian before 
1900 ; joined Party, 1906 ; member of 
Moscow committee, 1906-1907; delegate 
to Fifth (London) Congress, 1907, where 
electetl to Party central committee. 
Joined Vperyod group in Paris, 1909- 
1911, writing his five volumes of Ilislary 
of Russia, Returned to Russia, 1 917, and 
elected chairman of Moscow soviet ; from 
1918»to 1932 was .Aissistant People’s (’om- 
missar Kdiicatioii RSFSR — 7, 778 
Poletika, AV. von, ISJ 
Pollock, Frittlricii, 496, 502 
Popoff, G., 474 
Popoff, P., 219 

Popov, N., xlviii, 235, 262, 282, 501, 875, 
883 


Poppelmanii, Heinrich, 82 
Postgate, R. W., 316, 736 
Rostov, 788-9 

Postyshev, Paul {b. 1888), joined the Party, 
1904 ; arrested and exiled to Siljeria for 
four years, 1908. *In revolution of 1917 
was head of army of Far Eastern Re 
public. FFom 1926 member of Part,\ 
Politbureau and secretary of rkraine 
Party and Kharkov Party (’omrnittce. 
At 16th Party Congress appointed secre- 
tary of Party central committee —201 
Premysler, R., 778, 780 
Price, George M.. 698, 703, 705, 709-10, 712- 
713 


Price, M. Phillips, 502 

Pritt. D. N., 101-4, 106-7, 484, 925 

Prokofiev, G. E., 488 

Prokopovich, Sergius {b. 1871), a professor ; 
was a “Legal Marxist”, then collaboratetl 
with Mensheviks ; and later joined the 
Cadets. In 1917 minister of Food Siip- 

S liesain KerenPiky’s Government. Now 
ves in Prague and edits hostile 
on Russian Economic Conditions of T(fduy 
—279, 634 

Purves-Stewart, Sir James, 675 
Pushkin, 119, 743 


Quisling, xliii 

Radek, Karl, fmprisoned 1937 — 66, 825, 930 


Rainov, T., 770, 772 

Rakovsky, K. G. (5. 1873), was a physician, 
Bulgarian Social Democrat; emigrated 
from Roumania to Geneva, 1891 ; at- 
tended International at London in 1896 
as Bulgarian delegate ; married a Rus- 
sian ; visited Russia in 1897 and in 1900, 
when ho was instantly expelled. Later 
he was imprisoned at Jassy, and released 
by soviet troops, 1917, when ho joined the 
Party ; becoming in 1919 president of 
Ukrainian Soviuy:kom, which agreed to 
join Soviet Union, 1922 ; later soviet am- 
bassador to London, 1925-1926. Became 
involved in Trotskyist faction, and W'as 
expelled from Party, being appointed 
president of a provincial university. Re- 
canted his oj)positi()ii in a dignified letter, 
1933, w’as apiK)iiited in C'oinmissariat of 
Health ; removed from office, 1937 — 60, 
357, 857 

Ramzin, 457, 480-81, 485 
Rapoport, Vera, 666 
Rasjmtin, 439, 808 
Ratiier, G., 220 

Ratzenburg, Manfred Lungham, 113 
Re<ldaw'ay, W. B., 955 
Rein, Prof., 687 
Reussner, M. A., 778 
Reyzina, 780 
Reynolds, R. A., (>75 
Rezunov, M., 24 
Ricardo, David, xlvii, 522 
Riddell, W. R., 461 
Ridley, Geoilrey, 753 
Robbins, Lionel, 496, 518, 559 
Robinson, U. G.*, 180 
Robinson, G. T., 438, 440-41 
Rollin, Henri, 96, 262, 327, 503, 888 
Romanov, Panteleimon, 839 
Ronin, Solomftn J^azarevich {b. 1894), able 
ec'onomist ; member of presidium of 
(’omrnunh'" aderny and of the board of 
Proiubank , author of Foreign Capital 
and Ranks -500 
Roosevelt, h’ranklin Delano, xx 
Roo&evelt, Tlicodore, 333, 888 
Rosenberg, A., 9, 262, 875, 877 
Rosenberg, .lames N., 115 
Rosenfeldt, 158 
Roscnhaiipt, 11., 675 
Roscnholz, A. P., 85 
Rostovtzeff, A., 899 
Roubakine, Alexandre, 673, 682 
Rubin, 1. C.. 964 
Rubinov, I. M., 116 
Rudzutak, Y. I., 31K), 357 
Rukeyser, W. A., 475-6, 480, 483, 626, 751 
Rutherford, Lord, 766 
Ryazanov, 849, 857 

Rykov, Alexey Ivanovich (6. 1881), fira( 
joined Party, 1902 ; several times 
arrested ; member of Party Central Com- 
mittee, 1905, but became a conciliator 
and opposed October rising, 1917. After 
the revolution was engaged in economic 
administration. Member of Politbureau 
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from 1019 to 1029. Becoming involved in 
the “ Bight Opposition he was expelled 
from Party in 1029 ; but on recantation 
was readmitted promptly. In 1930 he 
was transferred from chairmanship of 
USSR Sovnarkom to be People's Com- 
missar of Posts and Telegraphs — 36, 187, 
327, 340, 367, 502, 649 
Rysakoif, A., 63 

Sabanifi, A., 99 
Sakhat -Muratov, 298 
Salutzki, 462 
Samoilovich, 29.6 
Sapir, S., 235 
Sapronov, T. V., 357 

Savarov, ioiric<l the Party, 1908 ; became a 
leader of “ Now Opposition ” in 1925 ; 
expelled from Party at Fifteenth Con- 
gress for Trotskyist participation ; but in 
1928 he recanted and was readmitted. 
Then worked in Comintern — 4t)2 
Sawadsky, A., 102 
Scheffer, Paul, 45()-7 
Sehiorband, Wolf von, 4()(» 

Schiller, Otto, 180, 190 
Schlichter, 457 
Schmidt, Otto, J., 605 
Schulze-Molkau, Rudolf, 113 
Schuwajew, 938 
Schweitzer, Robert, .'i32 
Segal, Loui^ 49.'), 505 
Seibert, Theodor, 290 
Selit/ky, L, A., 170, 703 
Semashko, Nikolai Alexandrovich (6. 1874), 
able medical scientist ; studied Moscow 
University, 1893 ; arreted, 1895 aiul 
1905 ; passed ^aminations at Kazan 
University ; emigrated, 1901, and joined 
Party. A nephew of Plckhanov, owing to 
divergence of views he hardly ever saw 
his uncle, but formed friendship vith 
Lemn, with whom he associated in Paris, 
Geneva, etc. Served as <loctor in Balkan 
war. Returning to Russia in 1917, he 
began acting us Medical Officer hir Petro- 
grad, but was appointed in 1918 Minister 
of Health for RSFSR, a post that ho 
retained until 1930. Now editing Soviet 
Great Medical Encyclopedia — 675-9. 682, 
680, 692 
Semenov, 786 
Serafino, 749 
Seraphim, H. J., 87 
Serdukov, 964 
Serrati, 878 
Sevridov, 409 
Shaginyan, M., 641 
Sharonov, 620 
Shaw, Alan, xlvi 
Shaw, G. Bernard, 844, 899 
Shehussev, 749 
Shean, J. Vincent, 881 ‘ 

Sheftel, S., 262 

Sholokhov, M., 470, 839 

Shulgin; Alexander, 202 

Shvernik, Nikolai Michailovich (6. 1888), 
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was a metal worker : joined 
in 1918 became chairman of Samaini' 
soviet ; in 1922-1925 he was Head 6) w| 
RSFSR Workers' and Peasants* SasMat 
tion ; late (nember of Central ComamliM 
of Party ; and from 1930 secr^ry of 
All-Union Central Committee d Tradi 
Unions— 6, 132, 136-7, 146-7, 167, 16M, 
286, 581, 599, 602, 609, ^11, 614, 618, 
628-9, 698-9, 702, 704, 712-13, 749 
Simon, Sir Johif^ 461 
Simon, Sir Ernest, 950 
Sklifassovsky, l)r., 695 
Sk^morovsky, D., 728 
Skoropadsky, Pavel Petrovich (6. 1873), 
was formerly officer of Imperial Guard j 
became Hetman of the Ukraine from 
April to December 1918, in subjection to 
Gorman dictation — 445-6 
Smidovich, P. G., 295, 357 
Smirnov, 282 
Smith, VUharles, xxiv 
Smith, Sir Hubert Llewellyn, 664 # 

Smith, Jessica, 658, 839, 965 • 

Smith, Vern, 938, 940 
Smolka, H. P., 952 
Soddy. F., 790, 909 

Sokolnikov, Grigory Yakovl^ich {b^ 1888), 
was born in Poltavskaya gubernia, but 
received secondary schooling in Moscow ; 
joined Party, 1905 ; arrested and exiled 
to Siberia, 1907 ; escaped to Paris ; be- 
longed, 1910-1911, to group of concili- 
ators, and later worked on Trotsky's 
newspaper, but then joined Lenin's group, 
and returned with him to Russia in 1917, 
In 1918 chairman of delegation to sign 
Brest -Lit ovsk Peace ; and was prominei^t 
military worker during Civil War. At 
Sixth Party Congress in 1917 he had been 
elected to Centraf Committee. From 
1922 to 1925 ho was People’s Commissai 
of Finance, when he reMlibilitated th« 
currency. From 1925 to 1927 he was 
associated with* opposition groups, with 
which he ilelinitely* broke in the lattei 
year. At Sixt^penth Party Congress waj 
elected eaiulidato to Central Committee 
then university professor of finance ; and 
1929-1933, was sovift ambasfjjador tc 
London ; tried .and imprisoned, 1937— 
87-9, 91, 956 
Solov^v, 643 • 

Soltz, Arnold Aaron (6. 1872), was born ir 
Vilna ; joined Party, 1898, after Seoonc 
Congress was Bolshevik. Many timec 
arrested. After I’ebruary revolutior 
1917 edited Pravda. Ik 1920 m^ber oi 
•TSIK, and from 1 921 continuously mem 
ber of presidium of Central Control Com 
million till 19B4; is a president oi 
Su^eme Court, and in 1934 assistant t< 
procurator of USSR — 4^9-60, 849-60, 86S 
Soukhanov, 458 
Soule, George, 915 

Speransky, Count Michael Michailoviol 
(177£-1839), tsarist statesman ; besi 
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taMra MLohairttian of commission for 
i ^^oation of law — 793 
il^ 9 «ros 6 f Vissarionovich (Djugushvili, 
xJElr^Ovioh, David, Nijcradse, Chizkov) 
I j79)- was educated at priests* semi- 
liiMfy.TS s/ which he left f oi*re volution - 
A 17 WOT : -^ader of Marxian group in 
tiflif, 1 J7, and moinber of Georgian 
Party committee, 1900 ; repeatedly 
arrested and exiled, but escaped and re- 
named underground aetiyj^y ; attended 
, Bolshevik congresses in Finland, Stock- 
holm and London, 1907 ; again arrested, 
exiled and escaped ; ‘member of Party 
central committee, 1912 ; worked (mi 


Pravda and Zwezda ; deported and again 
escaped ; leader of Bolshevik group in 
Duma and director of Pravda. Again 
arrested and exiled to Turukhaii. After 


February revolution rcturiic4 to Petro- 
grad as active member of Party central 
committee ; was member succesaiwily of 
“ The F^ve ” and “ The Seven ” ; People’s 
()ommissar of Nationalities, 1917-1923 ; 
also of Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspec- 
tion. Since 1922 general secretary of 
Party coiitr5l committee, and mt‘mbcr of 
Pohtbureau since 1930 also member of 
Counetl of Labour and Defence (STO) ; 
since 1931 al o member of presklium of 
executive epmunttee (TSIK) of I\SSll 
congress of soviets ; also member of pre- 
sidium of (Comintern — xix-xx, xx\ , xx\iv - 
XXXV, xxxix, xL, xliii, xlv-xlvi, xlviii 
xlix, 47, 61, 69, 77-8, S.l, lOS-ll, 124-5, 
180, 187-90, 196, 206, 214, 266, 268, 285- 
286, 300, 306, 318, 327, 332, 343, 346, 357, 
366, 447, 456, 458-9, 462-3, 465, 467, 
U78, 508, 619, 571-3, 581, 593-4, 596-7, 
699, 606, 628, 639, (i48, 650, 652, 718, 
720-21, 735, 758, 762, 769, 779, 802, 807, 
818, 882-3, 887, 889-91, 893, 907-8, 971 
Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, 802 
Starobinsky, A., 692 
Stasova, 295 
Stchooss, 446 
Steed, Wickham, 938 
SteinWg, J., 444, 473, 474, 503 
Steinman, M., 809 
Stekloff, G. M., 316 

Stepniak, Sergey Michailovich (Kravchin- 
sky) (1852-1895), artillery ofliccr and 
revolutionary of the ’sc^entiq^. Joined 
Tchaikovsky group in 1872 ; ir# 1878 
collaborated with Bakunin. In 1878 he 
killed with a dagger Mozentsev, head of 
tsarist gendarmenie, and escaped to 
London, where ho lived as an author 
until Tuii over by a train in 1895 — 180, 
465-6 


Stetsky, A. I., 804-6 

Stolypin, Peter Arkadievich (1862-4911), 
tsarist statesman ; a sternly repressive 
Minister of lifterior and chairman of 
council of ministers, 1906-1911. Carried 
through imnortant acrarian reform estab- 


985 

^ated in the Tsar’s presence by revengeful 
*police official in Kharkov opera-house, 
1911—185, 187 

Strong, Anna Louise, journalist ; bom and 
educated in United States, taking Ph.D. 
degree at age of 23. Humanitarian sym- 
pathies led her to join in Quaker relief 
organisation for famine of 1921 ; from 
that year she made the soviet cause her 
own; engaged in journalism, she has 
visited many countries, mostly in the 
service of Moscow Daily News, to the 
stall of winch sha belongs : has pub- 
lished various books, including autobio- 
graphy cntil led 1 Changt Worlds (1935) — 
xi.«xv, 206, 337, 345, 110, 788, 839, 870- 
871, 920 

Strumilin, Stanislav Oustavovich (5. 1877), 
able economist and statistician ; joined 
Party, 1899; long attached to Gosplan, 
of which lie was sometime vice-chairman; 
author of vanoiis w^orks on economic 
problems and on jilaiining— 506 
Sturmer, 808 
Sun Yal Sen, 879 

Sverdlov, 1. M. (Audrey) (1885-1919), born 
at Nizhni-No\gorod (now Goiki), and 
joined Parly undei inllueneo of his 
brother Zinovy, w'ho w^as adopted son of 
the author Maxim Gorky. Several times 
arrested and exiled, the last time (1913) 
to fi remote village where he met Stalin. 
He was one ot tlie leaders ot ti»e October 
revolution ; a brilliant organiser as a 
member of the P.nty central committee, 
and from 1917 to' 1919 a member of 
TSTK, untd his pi-emature death in 1919 
—11, 333 
Svislun, 759 
Swill, Dean, 911 

Taracougio, T.*A., 99 
*Taraiikov, 409 
Tataev, N., Lv , 211 
Taussig, P. J., 963 
Tawney, R. 11., 831, 9tK) 

Tehernavina, Tatiana, 474 
Teper, Lazare, 14 
Thadcus, P. J., 213 
Thompson, Dorothv, 658 
Tikhomi^v, W., 170-71, 220 
Timaschew, N., 102 

Tiinoshopko, Vladimir P., 20, 180, 938, 942 

Tobashev, 208-9 

Tolmaehex", 282 

Tolstoy, Leo, 660, 743, 839 

Tom, Lilian, xxvi 

Tomsky, Miehuil Paviovich (Efremov) ( 6 . 
1880), at first compositor and engraver ; 
joined Party, 1904. In 1905 in revolu- 
tion, was elected Starosta of Revel 
soviet ; was arrested and exiled, but 
escaped to St. Petersburg, 1906 ; at- 
tended Party congresses in J.<ondon, 1907, 
and was sent by Party to Paris, 1909. 
On his return was arrested and sentenced 
to five years imprisonment, 1909-1914, 







Md.to cem ^o.SilMria nntS 1917. In 
1917 booame president of Mosoow Trade 
Union Council and member of Ispolkom 
of Fetrograd branch of Party ; and at 
Eighth Party Congress in 1919 was 
elected to central committee. From 1917 
to 1929 was president of All-Union Cen- 
tral Committee of Trade Unions. In 
1921 he was sent to London as member of 
TSIK of USSR. In 1928-1929 was one 
of loaders of Right Opposition to the 
Party policy ; expelled from office, 1928, 
but recanted and Veadmitted in 1929 ; 
member soviet of People’s Economy, 
1929-1932 ; appointed head of RSFSR 
state publishing house (Ogiz) in 193*2 ; in 
1937 prosecuted, when he committed 
suicide— 12.5, 129-31, 108, 327, 3.57, 857 
Toynbee, Arnold J., 798, 875, 898 
Trevelyan, C. P., xxvi 
Trillat, Jean V., 718, 728 
Trotsky, Leon (Bronstein, Pero) (h. 1879), 
son of peasant in Kherson gubernia, 
educated at Nicolaev and Odessa, where 
he was active in the South Russian 
Labour Union. Arrested 1898, he was in 
prison for two years, and then exiled to 
Irkutsk for four years, [n 1902 he 
escaped to Vienna and London, where he 
joined Lenin in writing fskra. In 1903 
temporarily joined the Mensheviks, but 
left them in 1904 to advocate theory <if 
“ permalLent revolution ” with I’arvus. 
Attended Second Party Congress as dele- 
gate from Siberian I^nion ; in 1905 re- 
turned to Russia and was elected 
chairman of St . Petersburg soviet ; 
arrested in 1907, he was exiled for life to 
penal colony ai Obdorsk (Siberia), but 
escaped before reaching it, to Petrograd 
and Vienna, publishing PjranJa for circu- 
lation in llussi.i. Broke with Mensheviks^ 
and went to Paris ; attended Zimmer- 
wald Conference, 1915, and was then 
expelled from France to Spain, and from 
Spain to New York. Returning to 
Russia in 1917, ho was arrested by British 
Government at Halifax, but released on 
request of Provisional Government, 
which then arrested him in Petrograd ; 
joined Bolshevik Party in 1918, and be- 
came People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs, and negotiated at Bresi^Litovsk, 
but refused to sign treaty. Appointed 
People’s Commissar for War, he organ- 
ised Red Army, and was largely respon- 
sible for its Ruecosses, 1918-1920. After 
Lenin’s illness, he became persistently in 
opposition to the Party policy, and was 
transferred from Commissariat of War to 
that of Transport ; expelled from- Party, 
1927, and exiled to Alma-Ata ; deported 
to Turkey, 1929 ; livpd in France until 
1934 ; in Norway until 1936 ; since then 
in Mexico — 10, 74, 94, 98, 126, 129, 167, 
187, 238, 268, 33^-40, 438-9, 447, 608, 
667, 806-7, 867, 876,883, 886, 926, 927,929 


f Tukhon, Anton Mioi 
metal worker ; joined 

posts in Moscow; 1930-19 
Commissar of Labour for f* 
berofT^K— 714 # • » 

Tskhakaya, M. (Barsov) (9« ^966), 
menced Marxian propagandi^in€mij|h, 
1883, working underground in TPu, 
Batum, Kutais ; in 1897 and 1900 
arrested and exiled. Then emigrated, 
returning to Russia with Lenin. At- 
tended Third, Fifth and subaeqtieat 
Party Congresses. After Georgia joined 
• the Union, he became president of bane- 
caucasian Central Executive Committee, 
and member of TSIK of USSR — 367 
Tugwell, R. G., 180, 546, 698, 710 . 

Turati, 878 
Tiirgenicv,*839 
Turin, S. P., x, 8, 126 

Ugrimoff, A. von, 285 
Ussachev, T., 303, 309 
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son of railway watchman, he worked 
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labourer and faotory worker ; first 
arrested for organising a strike, 1899 ; 
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activities ; joined Party, 1903. During 
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and helped to organise Red ^Cavalry ; 
member of Central Committee of Patty 
since 1^21 ; • member of Politbureau 
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Yagoda, Genrikh Gngorevicli {b. 1891), 
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gence Department of USSK in U.S.A. ; 
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Abortion, proposed penalisation of practice 
of, xxvii ; provisions as to, 670-74 ; uni- 
versal prevalence in every country and at 
all times, 670 ; demanded by women in 
USISR, 670-71 ; widespread discussion of, 
671-2 ; adoption of, as social service, 
672 ; operation of the service of, (>72-3 ; 
statistical results of. 673-4, 965 ; re- 
enactment of prohibition of, 962-5 ; 
reasons for, 963-4 ; af i cr-efTects of, 964 ; 
leading to increased provision for cliil- 
dren, 964-5 

Absolute morals non-existent, 840-42 
Academy, t he Comrnun ist . Hce Com m u n - 
iat Academy 

of History of Material Culture, 163 
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of Sciences, ix, 163, 730, 772, 773-8, 

795-6 

A.ccidents from road traftie, 694-6 
A.ccounting, steady improvement of, 634-6. 

Sec also Coat Accounting 
4.chievements of Bolshevism, the, 657-8 
Acquisitive society, the, 900 
Acquisitiveness, 853-(i 
Administrative stnieture of USSB, dia- 
gram of, 353; table of areas, 351-2; 
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Adulation or the leader, xliv-\lv, 328-9 ; 

effects of, 800-801 
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666-7 
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Age qualification, 11 
Aggregate of individual freedoms, 832-4 
Agnosticism instead ot dogmatic atheism, 
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Agriculture), 780-81 

revolution, the second, 4t)4-7 

Agricultural cooperative societies, forms ot, 
186 ; success of, 938-48. See also CoU 
lectiife Farms 

Agriculture, books on, 180-81 ; n^ com- 
missariat of, 75, 192-3 ; organisation of, 
374-9 ; success of collective, 938-48 ; 
statistics of, 938-41 ; factors of improve- 
ment of, 942-7 
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Air Force. See Aero-Dynamics, Aviation 
and Defence 

transport. Commission for, 76 
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Aliens not disqualified, 11, 18 
Alimony, 840-50 
Allotments, 566-7, 588-90 
“ All Power to the Soviets ”,,55 
All-Russian Conference of Proletarian and 
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All-Russian Cpngress of Soviets. See 
All-Union Central Committee of ^ Trail#' 
Unions (AUCCTU), xlix, 13(ll^3ff, 160»58« 
368, 521, 563, 577, 580-84, 599, >609, 614, 
617-18, 624-5, 629, 701-2, 704-5, 849, 901 
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421 

Conference on Planning Scientific Re- 

searcli Work, 771 

Congress of Business Accounting, 610- 

6il 

Congress of (k)lleetive Farmers, 214- 

215, 592 ; of Soviets, see Sonets 

(/ongress and Conference of Qommun- 

ist Party, J^xxiv, xl, 281, 634 

Congress of Consumers* Cooperative 

SoeieUes, 242-3 

Congress of Fishing Kolkhosi, 222-6 

Congress of Shock Brigades, (W8 

Congress of Soviets, became in 1936 

Supreme Soviet, xxv, xl, xlv, 415-19. 
See Soviets 
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cil, the first, 501-2, 504-5 

Congress of Trade Unions, 151-2 
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Inventors Society, 621-5 
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667, 669, 672-3, (>83, 688 
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Anti-(yomintern Axis, xxii 
Anti-Godism, 807-17, 909-11 
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r right , 427 

Anti-sonutism not allovsed, 82li 
Appeals, 103 
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Arliitration, machinery *of, 583-4. See also 
Triangle 

Archaeologists, Association of, 163 
Archit(‘cts, Association of, 163 ; best build- 
ings by, 749 
Area of USSR, 6 

Armenian SSR, 59, S.")!, 412, 415, 948 
Army as a school, 95-8 ; cooperatives trans- 
forrea to Commissariat of Local Trade, 
951 

Artel (association of owner-producers), 124, 
1 86, 230-31 , 590 ; of disabled men, 228-30 
Artistic culture, 739-44 
Aotists* cooperative societies, 230 
Asceticism not desired or promoted, 846-7 
Assassinat ion, attempts at, of soviet leaders, 
458, 461, 926 

of the 26 commissars at Baku, 444-5 

of Kirov, 461 -3 

Association of Integral Cooperatives, 228 
Athanasius, abuse of opponents by, 802 
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'Atfiaft^oy-General or State Attorney. See 

AUOOTU. See All-Union Central Com- 
, ^iUu of Trade Unions 
Audil,. difficulties of, in •distribution of 
OOmijjqitities, 236 ; provisions for, 636-7 ; 
advantages of, 866 -!♦ , need for universal, 
800-7 

Autarky, policy of, 522-3 
Authority, personal, cvyy whore resented, 
086 ; substitute for, 636-7 
Authors, Association of, 163, 230 ; incomes 
of, 966 ; publications of, 742-4 
Autocracy ? is the Soviet Union an/»344-7 
Autonomous oblasts, 351-2 

Republics, xxi, 53-5, 71, 89, 107-15 : 

. area and nature of, 113; represent cd 
at iftoscow, 74 ; list of, 351 -2 
Autonomy, cultural, 108-1# 

Aviation. See OSOA VIA K HIM 
Azerbaijan SSR, 59, 351, 412, 444 ; list of 
ter^tories within, 414 
AZRG. See Mail way Workers' Trade Un ion 

Backwardness of agriculture in Russia, 519 
Bakeries,*mcchanisation of, 246-7 ; (ihangcs 
in administration of, 951-2 
Baku, the 26 commissars of, 444-5 
Balance, tlic, indisfiensable in ])laniiing, 
515-617 

Ballot, secret, 920-21 ; second, 436 
Baltic Works, the, 630 
Banking, 91-2, 957-8. 8oe also State Bank 
“ Barbcring the grain ”, 202 
Bargaining, collective, 141-6. See also Col- 
lective Agreement 

Bashkir Autonomous Soviet Socialist Re- 
public, education in, 723 
Basic duties of man, 436-7, 

Bazaar, the, 25ff-8, 395-7, 952-3 ; how 
prices are controlled in, 958-9 
Beauty, lack of, 748-9 
Bedniaki (poor peasant), 4i}4, 535 
Bee-keeping, 591 ^ 

Behaviour, human, need for a science of, 
798-801 

Betrayal of the worlfl proletariat, alleged 
against Stalin, 885-6, 896-7 ; not a 
change of aim but a change of tactic.s, 897 
Beihoznik (thS Godless ; an anti-religious 
journal), 810. See Anti-God ism 
Biro-Bidjan, Jewish s#ttlcnient at, 1 1 2, 116. 
See also Jews 

Birth control, 669-70. See also Abortion 
Black Exchange, 960 

pay windew^S 619 

B\^d spot, yie, in the study of constitu- 
tions, 4 

Boarding out, 667 
Bolshevo. See Reformatories 
Boots and shoes, continued scar#ty of, 637- 
638, 972 

Border states, independence of, 60 
Bourgeois Revolution, the, 439-40 
Brain, Leningrad Institute of the, 791 
Brest-Liliovsk Peace, 464 
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Brigade (in trade unionism), 136 ;• (in ool- 
lective farms), 210-12. See also Udamihi 
and Shock Brigade 

British Empire, comparison of, with USSR 
in policy, 493, 928 ; cases of treason in, 
927-9 

Communist Party, 895 

officials in India, occupation for wives 

of, 969 

Standards Association, 866 

BKTZ. See also Bureau of Inventions 
Broadcasting, radio, x, 828-9 
Buddhist priest^enfranchised, xxi, 921-2 
Budget, magnitude and range of, 87-90 
Bumlists, the (ilewish Social Democratic 
• Association), 127 
Bureau of vVd minist ration, 75 

of Inventions, 82, 626, 781-2 

Bureaucracy, 648, 948, 970 

Business acjcounting. See Cost Accounting 

Ca’ canuv» tiade-iinionist objection to, 
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Cadets (Constit utional Democrats), 473, 478 
Cadres (technicians of different grades), 639- 
640 

Candidates (alternates or substitutes in 
elected bodies), 14-15, 23-4, 64 

(aspirants to mcmbershii) of the Coiie- 

munist Party), 266-7 
Capitalism, controrlictions in, and disin- 
tegration of, 913 15 
Capitalist ])owers, intervention of, 443 
Captains of industry, 642-3, 646-7 
(Cassation, 103 

t’asualties, descriptions of, not allow'ed, 826 
(’ategories of wages, 578-84 
(Catering, chtngcs in administration of, 962 
(.Jattle, inci’casc of, ^39 
Cell (])rimary Party organ). See Commun- 
ist Party arul Primary Party Organ 
Ceiisorshijl of printed matter, 825-7, 836-7 
C'C of CP (Central (Committee of Communist 
Party), ... 282-8, 333-6, 368, 618, 629, 
62S, 728, 771, 779-81, 795, 883 
Central Executive Committee (TSIK), 67, 
919; bicameral form of, 67-70; powers 
of, 67-70 ; presidium of, 70 ; admiuistra- 
ti\e coiriinissions of, 70; interpenetra- 
tion of other bodies by, 70-74 ; activities 
of, 369, 457, 488, 51*1, .529, 563, 582-3, 
(i08, 625, 725, 755, 771-3, 778, 852, 857, 
^3, 885-6, 919, 963, 965 
C<*ntrosoyus (All-Uiiior) (Council of Coopera- 
tive Sicieties), 242-5, 563, 796, 750-52 ; 
("cntrnl Board of, xlix. See also Co- 

operation 

Chairman of village soviets, duties of, 26-6 ; 

educational classes for, 25 
Change of (lonstitulion, procedure for, 430- 
431, 434 

Changes of fashion, how produced, 642 
Chelyushkin expedition, 605 
Cliemical warfare. See OSOAVIAKHJM 
Chcmistrjj, Karpov Institute of Physical, 
786 

Child inventors, encouragement of, 782-4 
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CSiUmi’a homes for orphan, deserted and 
neglected children, 667 

technical stations, 782-4 

theatres, 741-2 

Ohina, Soviet action in, 879-82 
Dhinese Communist Party, 879-82 ; organ- 
isation of, 880-81 

Ohistka (cleansing or purging the Commun- 
ist Party), 282, 289-300, 632-3, 738 ; of 
the whole sta£E of any establishment, 
366-7 

Christian Socialists, xxxv 
C/hristianity, extensive abajadonment of, in 
the Western world, 909-10 
Dhuvash Republic, 109 
Oinemas, 825 
Zlitizen, Man as a, 7-123 
Citizens, basic rights and duties of, 426-9 
Jitizens* control in certain oases, 562-3 ; for 
public services, 562 ; for future genera- 
tions, 563 

C!ity of the Science and Art of Health, 697 
soviet, election of, 26-31 ; formula- 
tion of instructions to the, 31-2 ; election 
campaign for, at Moscow, 33-8 ; organisa- 
tion of, 38-44 ; at Moscow, 39-40 ; at 
Leningrad, 40-44 ; sections and com- 
missions of, 363-4 
3'viliaation, a new, 898-917, 971-3 
[Civilisations, the different, 898-900 ; aiu'icul , 
898-9 ; mediaeval, 898-9 ; European, 
899 : how new, arise, 654-5 ; Soviet 
Communism,^ new, 971-3; apparent 
permanence of new basis of society in 
USSR, 972-3 

Divil War, horrors of the, 444-6 ; end of the, 
449 

Classless society, the, 821-3 
[clause witz, dictum of, voffuential in USSR, 
888 

[[/leanlinesB of the whii^e blouses, 538 
Olosed cooperatives, liquidation oi, 951, 960 
[yoal-mines run by liicops, r73 
C/oeducation universal, 719 
Ooefficient of increase, 520 
[Coercion by planning, alleged, 563-7 
dollective agreement, campaign for, 137 ; 
extent of collective bargaining for, 141-9 ; 
procedure as to, 142-3 ; text of specimen 
of, 391-409 

bargaining, 137, 141-9, 391-409, 521 ; 

no enemy party in, 142 

farms, xx, 179-219, 465, 478, 5^4; 

management of, 210-11 ; model constitu- 
tiop of» 212 ; sharing of income of, 215- 
219; inspectors of quality in, 218; de- 
oisions to be taken by meml)er8’ meet- 
ings, 592 ; self-employment in, 590-93 ; 
ups and downs in meml)orship of, 606 ; 
workdays on, 591-2 ; members of, free to 
sell on bazaar, or to contract to deliver, 
667 ; growing prosperity of the mass of, 
938-48 ; causes of ill-success of some of, 
948 

— fisheries. See Fiahenmn 
Ckdlege of Advocates, 106-7 
![!olle^ate decision, the universal form, 331 


SUBjEdTS 

CoFAS^um, 78-9 ; supersessid^ 

’Colonies, difficulty of repres<nitagpji 
Parliament, 122 ; deputies 
Paris, 122 ' [' 

Colour prejudice, absence of, m USQR, llj* 
120 ; none against negroes, 119, 90^ . 
Comintern (Third International), 315-21 1 
origin of, 316-17 ; object of, 315-1 6 ; con- 
gresses of, 316-18, 876-8, 889-94 ; condi- 
tions of membership of, 317-1^ ; supreme 
over all Comraupist Parties, 327, 895-6 ; 
foreign policy of, 876-97 ; finances of, 319 
Commission of Party Control, 76, 284, 367-8 

of Soviet Control, 76, 368 

shops, 94, 256 

Committee control, the stigmata of, 336 
Communal feeding, 249, 594-5 
Commune, agricultural, 185-6, 213-14 ; of 
Seattle, 213 
fishery, 222^3 

Communist Academy, the, 745, 778-81 ; 
absorption of, by Academy of Sciences, 
781 * 

Manifesto, the, 728, 884, 889 

medicine, perspective of, 677; achieve- 
ments of, 677-97 

Party, ix, XXV, xxvii-xxviii, xxxviii- 

xli, xliv-xlix, 3-4, 99-100, 262-323, 660, 
648, 684, 738, 842, 849, 870, 907-11, 94t8 ; 
vhat it is, 262-3 ; how it arose, 263-6 ; 
memliership of, 266-8 ; rules, 268-71 ; 
sympathisers with, 268 ; duos payable 
to, 268 ; obligations of members of, 268- 
272 ; caucus of, 273-4 ; cell or nucleus or 
prima ry organ of, 274-80 ; possible future 
of, 327 ; reorganisation of, in 1934, 299- 
303 ; rescmldance to Comte’s Spiritual 
Power, 303 ; and to H. 0. Wells’s Order 
of the Samurai, 908 ; essential nature and 
functions ol, 319-21 ; diflercnce of, from 
a religious order, 320-21 ; resemblance to 
other professional organisations, 321 ; 
cssets of, 562-3 ; starts patronego agree- 
ments, 603-4 ; self-criticism in, 632-3 ; 
supplies captains of industry, 642-3; 
view of ethics of, Sll8-9 ; membership, 
duties of, 85()-7 ; provision for expelled 
members of, 856-7 ; limitation of incomes 
of members of, 854 ; mentioned in Con- 
stitution of 1936, 436. See also Vocation 
of Lpthdcrnlnp, Comsomovs, Pioneers, 
Octobrists 

Party CongroHsei^: the Fourth, 8; the 

Twelfth, 163 ; the Fifteenth, 638, 628 ; 
the Sixteenth, 132, 509, 607 ; the Seven- 
teenth, 266, 573, 584, 757 

Vanguard Works, 6l4c 

Competition of luanagemeiits for operatives, 
627 

ilf distributive system, 693-7 

Competitive marketing, (great and varied 
increase •f , 953-4 

Comradely Courls (or Factory Workers* 
Courts), 385-96, 621-3, 838, 852, 872-4 
Comsomols (League of Youth), xl, 303-10, 
560, 614-16, 648, 734, 736, 849, 852, 855, 
869 ; origin and history of, 303-7 pat- 
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digiA&aation of, 304-6 ; admisAo^ 
; duties of, 305-8 ; educational 
j^iJMstipns of, 307-8 ; congresses and con- 
ferences of, 308-9 ; in cooperative man- 
figment, 251-2 
^ Co&Q^tration camps, 481-8 
Cofusurre^fina (capitalist competition), 59S 
Condtt^, code of, 817 
'Congresses of collective farmers, 214-15, 
608-9 

— of health and medi^'al servires, 679-80 

of soviets. See Sovietfi 

' Conscience, origin and sphere of, 816-17 ; 
emergence of a Communist, 911-12 
Conspicuous waste is contemptible iA 
USSR, 855 

Conspiracy trials in 1937, 026-7 
Constituent Republics, xxi, 55-0 ; list of, 
351*; additions to, 352 ; m'w list of, 412 ; 
list of members of cxeftjtive (Suj>reme 
Council) of, 422-3 

Constitution, definition of, 1 : contents of, 
1-^ mobile, not rigid, 321-6 ; diverse 
rates of growth of its parts, 321-6 ; change 
of, in 193t), xix-xx, xxiii, xxv, \xvii, 
xxxvi-xxxviii, 410-37 ; suniniary of new, 
435-6 ; "proposal of, 912-13 : text of new, 
410-34 ;• electoral regulations made 
uAdcr, 131-5 

Consular -*0 \ n e of i^SSH, 99 
Oonsumcrit assunied coercion ot, by plan- 
ning, 563-8; for a wciltliy minority, 
664; not for the proletarian majority, 
564-5 

, Man as a, {5-61 

Consumers’ control essential, 199-500. See 
also Cooperation 

Control and .su])erviMon, excess of, 619 

Commissions, 73, 650-51, See also 

Commission 

figures, 506, 510 

Convalescent home, 712-13 
Cooperation, integral, 225-8 ; for u new 
world order, 1-lii 

Cooperative Ernplovrj?.s’ Trade Unions, 

382 

Movement (consumers’), ix, 235-61, 

962; organisation *of, 239-45; closed 
societies in, 385-6 ; educational work of, 
247; achievements of, 238-9, 216-53; 
enhroaehmenta on sphere of, 253-60, 949- 
961 ; future sphere of, 444-5, 901, 950-51 ; 
self-supply in, 953 ; excludeil from cities, 
960 ; bound upwards of, in viflages, 951 

publishing societies, 230-31 

societies among agriculturists, 219-21 

Wholesale Skx icty, 230 

Coppersmiths shortage of, 561, 581 
Corporate obligation to fulfil funi’tion. 912 
Oorrespondonce, inviolaliility of, 427-5 
Corruption, prcvalcm’e of, 931 
Cost accounting, 159-61, 610-12, ^34-6 
— - of production lessened by high piece- 
wage earnifigs, 676-7 
Cotton Workers’ Trade Unions, 381 
Council of Fulfilment (of STO), 75-6 
of LoJbour and Uefene** ^’^Tf)), activi- 
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ties of, 75-ft, 78-82, 174, 176, 246, 338^ 
662, 626, 682, 782 

Council (Soviet) of Nationalities, 67-9, 4J5* 

416, 418, 922 

— — of Peoples* Commissars, xxxvi ; aS 
Executive, 418-21 ; new list of members 
of, 420 

Counl.er-planning, 528, 602 
Counter-revolutionary publications not 
allowed, 825 

Cow's supplied to collective farmers, 692 

Creating Health, 675-97 

Creches, ubiquitous provision of, 667-9, 

689 

Credit, supply of, not ulTeetiug price-level, 

• 957-8 

societies, agricultural, 220-21 ; for 

personal loans, 713-15 
(Vime, eaiises of, 862-3 
Crimean Republic, the, 109, 351 
Crises, eommercdal or Hnancial, unknown in 
the Soviet Union, 541-3, 902 
Cultural autonomy, 107-15, 120-21, 721-4, 
903-4 

(’ulture, diverse meanings of the term, 744-7 
Currency, 91, 918, 955-7 ; w'orking of sys- 
tem of, 955-62 ; recent history of, 955 ; a 
‘‘ managed ” system, 955-6 ; no inflation 
created by, 957; analogous to postage 
stumps, 957 

Darwinism in biology, 803-4 
Days lost by sickness, 71 6- W 
“ Deaf villages ”, 330, 910 
Death benelit, 706-7 
rales, 536-7 

De!)t, payrncjjt of, to society, 843-5 ; a uni* 
\ersal obligation even of the wealthy, 
911-12, 973 

De(*cntrulisation of administration in social 
insuraiicf, 701-3 

Declaration of Rights, 5-6 ; new declara- 
tion in Co’ ititution of 1936, 435-6, 922 

of Uoioii, 6, 355-7 

Decline in mortality, 536-7 
Defeatism, 834-6 

Delects of money prices as measurement, 
865 

l>efem e, 75, 94-5, 622-3 ; People’s Com- 
missar of, 95 

“ Di^^eieney, damage and delay ”, as in- 
evitable incidents of action, 958 
Degradation, extreme, of Tsarist Russia, 
665-7 

Delivery of commodities to the homos, 248-9 
Demand illimitable, 639 
Demarcation disputes, absence of, 678-9 
Democrat i(5 centralism, 274, 326 
Democracy without leadership a mob, 906. 
fcJee also Dictatorship, Vocation of Leader- 
ship and Soviets 
DepersouaUsation, 671-2 
Deprived, (;ategories of the, 12-16, 731 ; re- 
moval of disqualification of the, 921 ; in 
individu*! production, 688 ; in incops, 
179-80, 590 ; occupations always open to 
the, 179-80, 666, 688, 590 ; long excluded 
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from oonsumers’ cooperative societies, 
238-40 ; children of the, 729 
Diagrams of structure and functions of 
USSR, 360-54 

Dialectical materialism, 701-3, 767 ; nature 
of changes described as, 767 
Dictatorship, 324-48, 703, 807 ; meaning of 
the word, 330-32 ; exercised by the Com- 
munist Party, 332-3 ; not by Stalin, 333- 
340 ; what Marx meant by, 340-44 ; 
what Lenin meant by, 341-44 ; character- 
istics of Soviet Government not those of, 
336-7 ; contrast with I-Ntler and Musso- 
lini in respect of, 333 ; irremovability of 
leader similar to, 338-40 ; of the Prelo- 
tariat, 340-44 ; does it amount to auto- 
cracy, 347-8 ; is it a new social form, 348 

of the Proletariat, 340, 822. See also 

Dictatorship 

or Democracy, wliich is the Soviet 

Union ? 324-48 

Dining- Koom Spoon Hand, the, 619 
Diplomatic agents in other cities of USSR, 
72 ; in other countries. 99, 886-97 
Direct election substituted for indirect, 65- 
67, 920-21 

Disabled men, provision for, 228-30 
Discipline, labour, 500 
discussion, great amount of, xxvii, 345-7 ; 
about the agricultural problem, 464 ; 
about marriage law, 345-() ; about abor- 
tion, 671, 963-5 

Disease of Ortlfodoxy, the, 801-7, 836,970-71 
Dismissals and demotions in 1937, 930-31 
Dissoluteness, general, a mark of social de- 
cadence, 8 tS-9 

Dissolution of Supreme Soviet provided for, 
417 

District Attorney. Stb Procurator 
Divorce, original laxity of, 847 ; growing 
stringency with regard to, 847-51 ; new^ 
regulations as to, 964 ; hlngli-sh law^ of, 824 
“ Dizzy with Success ”, Stalin’s proclama- 
tion, XX, 189, 335 
Dniepropetrovsk Steel Works, 137 
Dnieprostroi, gigantic hydro-elcctric works, 
28, 58, 248, 752 

Doctors, multiplication of, 682 ; two-thirds 
now women, 682 ; how admitted and 
trained, 682-3 ; quality of, 683 ; or- 
ganisation of whole health servicn by, 
662-97 ; reason why few, arc Party mem- 
hAm 684. ^ 

Don Cossacks, 19U, 202 
Donets coal basin, sabotage trial, 926 
Doubt as the originator of all intellectual 
progress, 807 

Drainage of land, gigantic schemes of, 750 
Droshky drivers, 232, 588 
Drug addiction, 852 

stores, 267 

Duma, the tsarist, 439 
Dzerzhinsky Metallurgical ^STorks, 610 

Eastern Institute, 775-6 ' 

Economic calculus to be distinguished from 
utilitarian calculus, 972-3 
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^ Economic security, organisalS^o^ljj^UHIf^i! 
Economist’s (abstract) refutation 
ning, 648-51 

Education and enlightenment, 717-49 ; w 
training for life, 717-19 ; continuous 
crease of, 710-20 ; one main object of 
planning, 531-2 ; work of ooipperators' 
in, 247 ; universalism in, 719-2^: great 
growth of, in villages, 944 , 

Enective demand, alone considered by 
western economists, 562 ; only in USSR 
is it universal, 546-7 ; under capitalism 
exercised only by a minority, 552 
Election regulations, 434-5 
Electtftal system in New Constitution, 429- 
430, 434-5 

Electorate, magnitude of, 11 ; exceptional 
inclusiveness of, 11-12 ; activity of, 90 §t 
906 ; rkow greatly increased, 921'; new 
regulations to polling of the, 434-5 
Electors’ iiiNtructions to deputies, 906 
Electrical Machine Factory at Kharkov, 

773 

Electrification, 453, 505, 532, 750, 768 
Elcctrocombinat, 146 
Electrosilia Works, 5, 486 
Emancipation of w^omen, 658-62 
Emigres, the, 59, 111, 478, 925 c. 
Endocrinology, Institute of, 791-2 
Endurance of Soviet Communism, 915-17 
Enemy party, absence of, 575-6, -902 
Engineers, All-Union Sectional Bureau of 
(YMBIT), 162-3 

vast increase in numl^or of, 730 ; 

scarcely ever executed even if condemned 
to death, 479-80 ; guilty of sabotage, 
457 ; of Metro-Vickers, trial of, 460-61, 
<)26 

English law', cruelties of, 490-91 ; in the 
colonial empire, 493 ; certain prohibi- 
tions of, unknown in L\SSR, 824-5 
Environment, (‘hanging the, 749-60 ; in- 
evitable compidsion by the, 864-30 
Equalising of supply and demand, how 
effected when pri(^es are fixed, 960-61 
Equilibrium, nowhere exktent, 766 ; an 
economic myth, 548 
Esperanto, wireless 1[)roadcasting in, x 
Ethics, communist, evolution of, 614-16, 
825-6, 838-64 ; to be discovered, not in- 
vented, 840-42 ; need for seiencif of, 
798-801, 910-12 

Eurasian plan*, thci^reai, viii, 913 
Evangelicfal clergy enfranchised, xxi, 921-2 
Examinations, at first dispensed with, 719 ; 
later introduced, 726 ; competitive, for 
entrance to some institutions, 730 
Exchange, foreign effect of, 9fi2 ; the B|ack, 
9f)p 

Excess is ahvayr. misconduct, 846 
Executive of CoTistitiAnt Republics. See 
Constifkent HeptMica 

of USSR. See Council of Peoples' 

Commissars ’* 

Experimental Medicine, Institute of, 791 
Exploitation, abstention from, the most 
""oral lesson, 844 
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|!^?b«fa^^e<ation, 794-6 
S^jpotw^teriained by the aggregate 
^\ADloatttt>f imports, 516-17 

or FZK. See Factory Committee 
Vaouon^ fear of, 837 • 

B^aotory Qpiimitteo (FZK or Fabkorn), 128, 

• 195^41,. 147-8, 235, 3c»4.90, 393-6, 702, 
704, 710 ; sowers and functions of, 384- 
390 

school (FZU), 395-7, •103, 406 

Failure of other governments to raise their 
populations to a higher level, 654, 968 
Fairs, transformation of, 052-3 ; survival ot 
some of the ancient, 952 
Family, cfEcct of Civil War on, 450-51 
Famine in Russia, heretofore frequent, 182, 
519 ; of 1891 , 200, 450 ; of 1906, 450 ; of 
1911, 450 ; of 1921, 200, 450 ; alleged, in 
1931-3, 199-210, 217-18 
Federal Union, establishment of, 60-63 ; 
principles of constitution of, 60-62 ; 
varieties of races in, (>2 ; new list of 
powers of, 412-13 
Feldsher, the, 678 

Fiduciary i^suc neods no reserve, 9r»2 
Finance. See People a Comm iaaar of F matter 

^f heal4h and medical services, 681 

Fire ini u ram o compulsory, 92-4 
First Factory lluilding Trust, scathing re- 
port on, 631 2 

Five-Year Plan, formulation oi, 507- 

610, 536. {See also (roaplan and Plaunrtl 
Production for Community Conan mption 

Internationa. See I nt(t national 

State Factory of Spare Parts, 1 16 

Fishermen, organisation of, 221-5, 381 
Fishing, deep sea, 221-3 : shore and river, 
222-5 ; by kolkliosi, 222-5 ; trade union- 
ism in, 222, 381 ; by Intogral Coojiera- 
tives, 226-7 

FizcuUurniki (members of physical «*ultuni 
clubs). Hte Phyaica! Culture 
Flying squads of doctors and mirses, <>67, 
081, 691 

Food. See Pcojplf^s Commiaaat of Food In- 
dustry 

Forced labour, 559-60 

Foreign Alia i rs. See PcoplFa ( m iaaar of 
Foreign Affaiyt 

/ompotition no menace to Soviet 

Union, 584-5 

eorrespoiidents, bdoks by, ix ; censor- 
ship of telegrams of, 825-6 

intervention, 443-6 

languages to bo taught in all schools to 

all children ovef- twelve, 727-8, 944-5 

Sy? People's Commissar of 

Foreign Trade 

Foremen earn less than skilled workers, 582 
Forestry. See Peopli^a Commissar of For- 
estry 

Fraction. See Party Group 
Fraising-lathe, 391 ; works, Koldogovor of, 
146, 391-409 

. . — discussion prior to legislative enact- 
ment, xxnri-xxviii 
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)i'ree competitive contracting for supplies^ 
increasing prevalence of, 953-4; how 
prices are controlled in, 958-9 
Freedom, restrictions on, in Great Britain, 
827-9 ; of the capitalist purveyor of 
amusement, 828-9 ; of the rentier, 830 ; 
ill USSR, 824-33 

t)f competitive trading contracts, 693- 

597 ; of dealing in the bazaar ; extent 
and variety of tliis free trade, 593-7 

ot the press, 428 ; meaning of this as a 

eonstitutional right, 436 
Free-thoughi on fumdamcntul issues, repres- 
sion of, 970-71 

French precedents for counter-revolution- 
l^ry atTeinj)ts, 928 

Kundamental Law', 12, 55-6; revised at 
New' (V)nstitution in 1936, 410-35 
Fiiijerals, gratuitous, 706 ; religious service 
allowed at , 813 

Fur auctions at the modern w holesale fairs, 
953 

Future, governments have to plan for the, 
563 

FZK. See Factory ('ommitlcc 
FZU. See Factory School 

Games, 731-6 

Gaiiehos of Paraguay the cultural analogues 
of the Russians, (>57 

Gay Pay Oo. See PtoplCn Commissar of 
I tilt rnal Affairs 
General Line, the, 277 

— Plan, liow it might he upset, 554-8; 
efteet of war on, 556; effect ot super- 
ahiuKlanee on, 55S 

Generals, lrial«fjf the eight, 92(>-7 
Genet ies, 787-90 

Geographical factors f^i Soviet Uoramun- 
isni, 913 

Georgian Soviet Socialist Repiiblie, 59, 351 , 
412, 411, 144, 478, 724 
German-Sovi'-t Pact of 1939, xlviii 
Glass of W alt I Theory, 847 
Clarlit. Si*c (Censorship 
(lodless, League ol the, 328-9, 815-17 
GOKLIU). See FIcctri/ication 
Goofl Life, tlie. as object of government, 
<>51, 818-97 ; based on social equality in 
the midst of j)lenty, 912, 973 
Gosbt^k, 91-2, 957 

Gosisdat. See State Puhlishing Department 
Closplmn, xxwi, 81, 901, 950. See also Staie 
Pla n n i n g Com tn i as ion 
(bfsstrakh. Sec Insiiranct 
Cosforgorlya (trading depots of RSFSR 
Uomiuissariat of Local Trade), 228 
Government contracts with collective 
farms, nature of, 945 

GPU. See People's Commissar of InierruU 
Affairs 

Gramophones, 742 
Greek, teaching of, 745 

- — Orthodox Church, xxi, 808, 810, 839 
813, 847, *898, 907, 921 ; character of. 
807-8 ; popular excesses against, 810 

Gubernia (pro vine )e, 47, 110, 440 
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Qnllii Sooialiito, zxxv it 

Guipecgr^d (town-planning institute), 752 
Gypsies, 113 

Hail, insurance against, 90, 92-3 
Hammer and Sickle Works, 146 
Health, Commissariat of, 672-97 ; oiganisa- 
tion of, 672-88 ; enormous improvement 
in, 694 ; policy of creating positive, 675- 
679; for all is the goal, 678 ; statistics as 
to, 682, 686, 690 ; centres in factories, 
688-9. See also People's Ccmmissar of 
Healthy Doctors and Hbspitals 
Heating, centralised, in some cities, 758 
Heavy Industries. See People's Commissar 
of Heavy Industries 

Heirs of all knowledge, the Bolsheviks claim 
to be, 768-9 

Hero-worship, exploitation of the emotion 
of, 338, 801 

Hierarchy, meaning of, 2-3 
Historico-Archaeographical Institute, 775, 
781 

History reinstated as subject, 730-31, 745 
Holidays and amusements, at Kislovodsk, 
741 ; in parks of culture and rest, 744 ; 
in rest-houses, 744 
Holiness, personal, 839 
Home-workers. See Owner -producer s 
Homeless waifs, 484-5 
Homosexuality, 852 
Hospitals, 684-5. See also Night Sana- 
torium sAidb Health 
“ Housekeeping state ”, the, 861 
House organs, not directed by the manage- 
ment, 619-21 

Housing, factory coramitte<?is duties as to, 
386-7 ; former low level of, 535 ; service 
of, 749-57 ; frightful condition of, in 
1913, 760-51 ; as factory enterprise, 754 ; 
by cooperation of tenants, 7.55 ; in com- 
munal dwellings, 755; total extent of, 
766-7 

Human nature, the task of changing, 653- 
760 

Hunters, cooperation among, 226-7 

Idleness not criminally punished, 545 ; 
heavily discouraged by public opinion, 
844, 874 

Illegitimacy abolished, 671 « 

Immortality, loss of faith in, 809 
Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., 528 
Immoving one’s qualifications, 581 
In l^lace of Profit, 569-652 
Incentives to utmost productivity, 569- 
652 

Incest, 851-2 

Income Tax, rates of, 90 

Incops (industrial cooperative societies). 

See Owner-woducers 
Increase, coefficient of, 520 
Indirect election, prevalence and nature of, 
44-7 ; super8es8ion^of, in 1936, 65 
Individual producers, multitude of, 232-4, 
587-8, 590-93 ; on holdings in collective 
farms. 939-40. 945-6 


indusjirial Party (PrompartQg frntiil I IIIHIIII 
of, 457, 926 

— ^ Revolution in Britain, -eyilh tH I H 

Industrialism, need for, 820 
Inefficiency of industry, causes of, 
increased by overlapping of jionti^!^ 41^ 

Inheritance, legal right of, confirmed hjjf'C. 

Constitution of, 1936, 412 ' 

Initiative, amount of, in Soviet Union, 644> 
646,760 - 

Insecurity, economic, a fatal blemish of . 
capitalism, 698 

Inspection, workers’ and peasants* (RKI). 

She Workers' and Peasants' Inspection 
“ Inspectors of quality ”, 218, 947 

Insv » compulsory, 92-4 ; voluntary, 

9^ e, 92-5 ; hail, 92-3 ; goods* is 
tr 94; life, 94 

Inte Doo|^ration, origin of, 225-6 ; 
at IS of, 225-8 ; reorganisation of, 
2i statistics of, 227 ; sharing of pro- 
di 593 ; changes in, 951-2' 

Intc il workers’ cooperative societies, 

2 .* 

Inte >sia, participation of, in the Re- 
vt i, 438 ; persecution of, 455-60 ; 
Si pronouncement as to, 4'>8-60; 

SL ve State trials of, 407-61 ; change 
oi T as to, 650, 970-71 

Inte eason for debiting, tcfeach enter- 

pi 14-5 ; in many cases impossible, 
6: 

Inte Hairs. Sec People's Commissar of 

Intenuil Affairs 

International Association of Proletarian 
Freethinkers, 812 

Association of Trade Unions, the Am- 
sterdam, 165, 167 

Cooperative Alliance, 950 

Federation of Trade Unions, xlix 

f Working Men’s Association, the First 

(1864-76), 315 ; the Second'tfrom 1889), 
xlix, 165, 315 ; the Third (from 1919), 
sec Comintern ; ^ho Fourth, Trotsky’s 
attempts to form, 884-6, 927, 929 
Interpenetration, 70-74, 79, 372-3 
Intervention, the foreign, 444-50 
Intourist, 613, 896 
Invalidity, provision for, 708-9 
Inventions, encouragement of, 623-6 
Inventors, Cent ral Council of, 782 ; Con- 
gress of, 621 ; Sf/ciety of, 626 
Inviolabflity of homes and of correspond- 
ence, 428, 434 

Irrigation, gigantic schemes of, 750 ; of 
collective farms, 939, 941, 943 
ITR (technical personnel). rSee CoUePAve 
Agreement 

Izhorsky Works, 480 

Jacqueifie, the Russian, 440-41 
Jewish Colonisation Society (OZET), 116 

Distribution Committee (New York), 

116 

Jews, history of, 116-18 ; poverty of, 116 ; 
land settlement of. 116-18 : in Ukraine 
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ll«.17; in Biro-Bidjan, 
soTieta ezcliuiTely Jewish, 
jotonomous areas of, 112 , 439 
gIgy lWItoygee-Iance, 686 

aMointment of, 103 ; election of. 
See also Supreme Cmrt 
4 Rlflttpe* *806 People's Commissar of Justice 

See Cadets 

tMlbgrk Autonemous Oblasi , 109, 351 
^ S w ri t a n Autonomous Republic, 109, 361 
lEww i k SSR, 36t, 412 ; list^f territories 
^ within the, 414-16 

Sjwensky^Goveniment, the, 341, 440, 443 
jB^tarkov Electro-Mechnnicfal Factory, 621 
Tractor Works, 689, 612, 759 
KhudozhniJe (association of cooperative 
. ' artists), 230 
Sjndeigai^en, 427, 732 
Kirghiz SSR, 351, 412 
Kirov murder trial, 461-2, 926 
Kislovodsk, amusements and liabiis at . 841 
Kod-dogovor, text of specimen , 391 -409. See 
also CdUective Agreement 
Holkhosi (collective farms). Sec CoHectivi 
Farms 

Komi Autonevnous Oblast, 109, 351 
KOTIB (Commission for the Betterment of 
Xjabour and the Standard of Living), 667 
KOV (Feas.vT.t Society for Mutual Assist- 
ance), 329 

Krai, 62-6 ; its difierence from Oblast, 47 ; 

still existing, 413 
Krasny Perekop Works, 614-15 
— - Proletari Works 614 
KtUaki (petty capitalist peasants), x\xiv, 
182-3, 185, 187-8, 463-71, 478, 560 
Kuomintang, the, 879-82 
KustarL See ()wner-2)roduccrs 

Labour, scarcity as result of plrfbning, 543- 
648; on roads compulsory on peasants, 
660. Sec fiho People's Commissar of Lahour 
school, the, 728 

Land and capital, democratic control of, 
xxxii-xxxv ; commitk?e.s and depart- 
ments for, 193-4 ; Nationalisation of, 441- 
442 ; perpetual tenure in usufruct of, by 
collective farms, 947 
Lapti (primitive footwear), 538 
Ijbtin, t^ching of, 745 
Law of diminishing returns, repudiation of, 
636, 668 

Leadership, need for, 321-^ ; tlfb v(x*ation 
of, 262-323. See also Communist Party 
Lead mines run by incops, 173 
League of Nations, xlviii ; joined by 
. USSR, 887 
“ Leftist blockhoisds ”, 573 
Legal system of the USSR, 101-7 
Legislation and administration undistin- 
jniished in USSR, 2 

LKGPBOM. See People's Commissar of 
Light Industrie^ 

Ltisure, organisation of, 733-4 
— - class, no provision of education for a, 

729 


Leningrad, Institute of Electro-Ph^os at, 
773 ; Academy of Agricultural Soienoes 
at, 777, 788 ; Institute of Chemical 
Physics at, 786 ; Polirtechnioal Institute 
at, 730 

Lenin's mausoleum as a work of beauty, 749 
Leprosy, 681 

Liberalism condemned as failing to trans- 
form society, 654 
“ Liberty of prophesying ”, 834 
Liberty so precious that it must be rationed, 
833 

Libraries, 743 

Light Industries, People's Commissar 
of Light Industries 

Liqiydation, of the Landlord and the 
Capitalist , 438-94 ; of the Tsarist 

Government, 439 ; of the agrarian land- 
lords, 440-42 ; of the capitalist employers, 
442-4; of the Nepman, 454-6; of the 
disatTef‘tcd intelligentsia, 455-6 ; of the 
conspirators and wreckers, 457-61 ; of 
the kiiUks, 182-9. 204-6, 463-71 
Listvensky Works, 008 
lateral lire, promotion of, 742-4 
Livestock, extensive slaughter of, 189-90, 
218 

Lunacy, 841 

Machine and Tractor Stations (MTS), 
organisation of, 193-6, 378-9 
Main Norlli Sea Way Commission, account 
of, by Smolka, 952 ; transfe^of Integral 
Cooperation to, 952 

Maintaining the revolution, the need for, 
341-4 

Malingering, infrequency of, 663-4 
Man as a Consuifler, 235-61, 918. See also 
Coopiration 

-- as a Producer, 124-234, 918 ; in trade 
unionism, 124-69 ; in industrial coopera- 
tives, 170-7J>; in collective farms, 179- 
219 ; in hsliing copartnerships, 221-6 ; in 
integral cof , itives, 225-8; war in- 
valids and other disabled persons, 228-30 
Manchurian railway, sale of, 887 
Manor-houses destroyed, 440-41 
Markets, open, 257. See also Bazaar 
Marriage, growing strictness with regard to, 
349-51 

Marxisim 821-2, 907 ; peculiar phraseology 
of, 76r-3 ; essence of, 763-9 
Marx-Lenin -Engels Institute, , 746 

Materialism, the term not used as in com- 
mon British parlance, 763-5 ; equally 
inclusive of mind as of matter, 764-6 
Materialist conception of history, 761-3 
Matter, invariable cbn junction of, with 
motion, 766 

Measurement, universal need for, 633-7 ; 

and publicity, 633-6, 864-9, 874 
Mechanisation and Electrification of Farm- 
ing, Institute of, 787 

effects of, on productivity, 942-4 

Medical researc^, 696-7 
schools, 730-31 

service, organisation of, in the cities. 
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' 685^; in oonnftryy 689^90; in 
factories, 688-9. See also Doctors anC' 
Hospitals 

Medical Workers’ Trade Union, 140, 161 , 382 
Mensheviks, 127-8, 341, 458, 478, 487, 498 ; 
trial of, 458, 925 

Mestkom. See Factory Committee 
MeUilpromaoytis (union of metal-working 
artels), 174 

Meteorology, economir, continuously 
studied by Gosplan, 528 
Metrostroi (Moscow Underground Railway 
Works), 613-14 

Metro- Vickers engineers, trial of, 460-61, 
926 

Migration direci ed by economic favours, 
582-3 

Militia (police force), 100, 476, 488-9 ; terri- 
torial, 96 

Milk, kitchens for infanta, 667 ; when sup- 
ply is shori , reserved entirely for children, 
960 

“ Millionaire kolkhosi ”, 940 
Mineworkers’ Trade Unions, 380 
Minorities. Hoe National Minorities 
Mir, 16, 124, 440 

Mobilisation of mechanics by publi<‘ opinion, 
870 

Mobility of constitution of the Soviet Union, 
324-6 

Mohammedan mosques funetioning at 
Kazan, 114 

roligiqp not interfered with, 811-13 ; 

mullahs enfranchised, xxi, 921-2 
Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic, 59, 
351 

Molotov Auto Works, 757 
MOPR (International As^Sbeiation for As- 
sistance to Kc^’'"(ilutionarics in Other 
Countries), 329,* 796 

Morals in USSR, 897, 909-12 ; morality has 
to be, not invented but dtscovered, 84,3 ; 
ethics emerging froifi life, 840-42, 972-.3 
MoeIcow Electric Works, 607 

Institute of Experimental Elcctro- 

Tochnics, 773 

Sports Club, 653 

Underground Railway, 613-14 

Mosselprom (Moscow Trading Trust), 256 
Mostorg (Moscow Trading Company), 256, 
597 

Mother and Child, Institute of, 8.% 
Motherhood, cost of, as a luuctioiialexpense, 

662- 3 ; universality of, provisionior, 662- 
063 ; extent and nature of provision for, 

663- 6 ; provision for, in collective farms, 
664 ; further provision for, 964-5 

Motives other than profit-making, 57 1 , 972-3 
MTS. See Machine and Tractor Stations 
Mujik (Russian peasant), very unproduc- 
tive, 181-2 ; jacqiLeries of, 182 ; new re- 
belliousness of the, 184-5 ; transforma- 
tion of, by education in collective farms, 
212-13, 944-5 ' 

Multiformity of structure, viji, 4-5, 169, 177, 
221, 227, 231-4, 323, 326, 566, 593, 626-8, 
686, 755, 822-3. 861, 906, 912, 908 


(Municipal services^ 757-6^; 

757 ; great development 
housing for public offioialiB 
for local enterprises, 967*9 
Murder of Kirov, 401-2, 920 
Museums, *7^ 

Music, 742 

Mutual Aid Societies, among Tnc> indiuis^fp^ 
wage-earners, 713-15 ; among the 
aniry, 329 

Narkomat (Miilistry). See People^ $ Oanh 
ynissar , , 

Narkomfin (NKYIN i ministry of Finance), 
^ee People's Commissar 
Narhmindel (NKID : Foreign Office). See 
People's Commissar 

NarkomJegprom (NKLEGPROM : ministijr 
of Jiight Industries). See People's Com^ 
missar . 

Narkomlcs (NKLES : ministry of Forestry 
and , Wood Industries). See People's 
Commissar 

Narkomnborony {NK.OJiOB,ONY •/ ministry 
of Defence). See People's Commissar 
Narkompishch (NKPISIICH : ministry of 
Food Industry). Sev; People's Commissar 
Narkomps (NKPS *. minister of Means of 
Communication , including Vailways). Sed 
People's Commissar 

Narkomscyaz (NKSVYAZ : ministry of 
Posts, Telegraphs and Radio). See 

People's Commissar 

Narkomtynzhprom (NKTYAZHPROM ! 
minisler of Heavy Industries). See 

People's Commissar and Heairy Industries 
Narkomnmshtoyg (NKVNKSIITORG : min- 
istry of Foreign Trade). See People's 
CommHsai 

Narkomvnuidfl (Ministry of Internal 
Affairs). ” See PeopU's Commissar 
Narkom ni utorg ( N NTTTf )RG : m inistry 

of Internal Trade). Hoc ^People's Com- 
missar 

Narkom ui (NKWT : minislry of River 
Transport). See People's Commissar 
Narkomzem (NKZKM : ministry of Agricul- 
ture). See Pnople's Commissar 
National minorities, problem of, 107-22 ; 
education of, 721-5; cultural autonomy 
for, 122 ; great progress of, 122 ; ai 
miiiistration of, 99-122 ' 

Nationalisation, .>03 ; of all but the smallest 
indi^triA, 45(T ; of all medical services, 
261 ; of the land, 441-2 
Navy cooperatives transferred to Commis- 
sariat of Local Trade, 951. See Defence, 
Pfd Army and P(\?flc's Commissar 
Needlework instruction both se^es, 732 
Jfcgroes ill USSR, origins of, 1 18-19 ; com- 
plete equality of, 118-20; elected to 
Mci^eow soviet, ll ; a whole village has 
negro soviet, 119 ; no prejudioe against, 
119, 004 

NEP (New Economic Policy), 129, 183, 
461-5, 507-8, 799, 806, 882 ; reversal of, 
453-5 
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, i jolfcmtotfJting for supplies, 594-6 
contracts, 325 

kvpVsjWiaracter of, 737 8, 826 6 
...IC^atonum, 693 4 

_ J (Sdentif^o Research Sector of People s 
Ocmn^nat of Heavy Industry) 773, 
(r75> 778, 7 J6 See afen People s Com 
oflHeavy Industri n 
So enemy party 13^ 142 3. 146 
fotnadio tnbes, 513, 626, 628 
ffon-imified departments, 72 4 now 
, “ Pnion republic ” Commissariats, 433 
^orth Sea Route, 7b 
* Not don*e ”, what is, 852 ^ 

Nudity not bhamefiil, 841 
*71^808, 681 


)blaBt, the, 52 5 m ignitude of 53 4 id 
mihistrdtion of, 53 4 differenc c ot, fiom 
Krai, 47 hst of, 351 2 iU 
)blsoyu8 (council ot ( oopoi ili v c oc ict it s of 
the oblast or provint c ) 242 
)ocupati(^s, followed by wonun, bbl 2 
•choice of, for ill 937 
Octobrists, the J lUlt 310 13 
3DD (Friends of Chydien So(icl>) 129 
Odessa sanatorium as a work of beaut > 749 
Office and workshop, t< mpor iry clnngf s o1 
ocoei^tinii between bOb 
Ifficials subt itbr \U 047 h 051 2 
3G1Z See i^inte Pubhshinq D(parfm(nt 
IGPU (Gay Pa> Oo) oii^in ot 100 101 
461 2, 472 4 books about Iht 4715 
organis ition of 47 ) 9 St t Pf j tf s 
C<nnmissar of Intn al 4 ffatrs 
khrana See (XrPlJ \ud P(( ph i m 
misaar of 

krugs, abolition of 47 9 194 list ot 
existing 352 
Did age pensions, 707 9 
Dmnibus services 7 ib 

Dneida ( oniniunity (\( w 5 oil State) t)33 
Dnepirty system of government win 
past and piesent alt ti natives to, wv 

XXVI, XXMIl \X\11 

One price store s 255 
Opportunities, widest possible ib arr of 


Opportunity, prestm e of isfieidoin 8313 
Opticdl Institut c of L( ningr id 7St> 

Order (f Lenin ()f7 18 

or the Keel Tlanncr of J oil 017 

of the Red St u (il*^ 

Orders of Merit 017 18 
‘ Orders from Moscow objection to re 
ceiving, 894 6 

Origmal sin, no sense of 839 
ORS (factory retailing of e ommoditu s) 259 
587, transfer ot to ( ommissiiiit of 
Local Trade, 951 

Orthodoxy, disea le of cl v \lv n SOI 7 
OSOAVIAKHIM (voluntiry assoi la Ion fui 
defence by aviation and ehemieal wai 
fare), 328, 796*, 906 

Overlapping of controlling authoiitics, 040 
642 

OvAr.rAnrAnm#ation of the cities, 343 4 


abohtion of, in New Constitution of 1936, 
921 2 

Owner producers, associations of (coopera- 
tive production), 109 234 , transfer of 
Integral cooperatives, 952 
OZl 1 (Jewish Colonisation Soeietv) 116 
110, 329 

Piliec of Industry at Kharkov as a work of 
bi lutj 749 

Pan llussi in chauvinism 112, 807 
P ms ( omiTiuiic the , 9 me omc limit ition 
under 854 

Pirtu ip ition, thrcctold nature of, 12, 
Uiituscot lOS 320 521,001,051,729, 
7fj*> 90 >0 912 

Piit\ the St I Comninm*>t Pa ty 

( entn I Committi e 805 

Passports mis r/f srjtu?) 1(K) 

Patron ige system of, 002 S See also 
S/i / ti 

Pittein (1 h h ivioiir inlluencc of, 927 30 
PivMibiolin^ 9t 

Pivnunt I oidin^ to sr ( 1 il \ iluc 6S1 3, 
9(a» 

Vi e Tie ity of llrisl I itovsk 404, of 
Ki^ I >t> t>0 

— p h \ f)f Soviet I iiion, 880-8 ‘ peace 
IS indiMsifilr SS7 

V isnts 1^11 ultuic (f 181 2 uprisings 
(t 439 42 

P( it in liistry jai itives in 951 
P( nsi iiK IS eiuour i^cd to 1 1111,^29 30 
Pc ])le s ( o siltcrs e (jui\ ilcnt to jury , 117, 
420 

(ominissir (minister ot state) origin 
(fteim 74 lih rie us dutie s of, 82 list 
ol ofli es ol 7T title^uAcel also in auto 
nonie us If jmiOIk s IIH 

(emiraissiiof VgiiAiltiiic, 75 192 3, 
781 oi^ mis ill m e t 3719 

— ( omniissli of I due ition 718, 725 
728 7 30 7 19 an 77] 

— ( omraiss t 1 imncc 75 87 94, 704 
( immissii of 1 ooel Industry 75 
tommissii of 1 oifign Aftiirs See 

/* fU s C i ui IS u) f r I nfn national Pe 
lati 119 

— ( ommissjonci e f lore ign Trade, 75,616 
C emiinissu of hrucstrv me! Wood In- 

el usti it's 75 

— foniinissiT of He ilth 077 81, wide 
seopfcof 1)80 SI deiisiiot now cover ♦he 
we ik in Red Arni\ nor that on the rail 
w IV s t)8l work of in rural districts, 
089 91 other letivitics of, 695, 701-2, 
701 710 710 850 

romrnissir of lleav> Industries, 76, 
771 771 78)0 790 871 
— C ommissir of Internal Affairs, 76 0, 
SO 100 101 472 89 855 

— ( omniiss II of Int ernational Relations, 
74 5, 98 9 887, 890 97 

( ommissar of Justiee, 101 6, 483, 860 

( ommissar of Liboiii, 577, 583, 701, 
701 

C ommissai of Light Indu&tnos, 76 



CoartniHAr of Means of Commnni- 
eatioa (xaHways, etc.), 75 ^ 

— — ConiiiiUusar of Nationalities, 108-11 

Commissar of Posts, Telegraphs and 

Radio, 75 

Commissar of River Tran8X>ort, 76 

Commissar of State Farms, 76, 192, 

369-73, 781 

Commissar of Supplies, 75, 253-4, 594, 

696-7 

Persecution of the intelligontsia, 455-9, 

463 


of the religious- minded, nature and 

extent of, 810-14 ; au clergy enfranchiscil 
by Constitution of 1936, xxi, 921-2 
Personal credit, 713-16 
freedom. See Freedom 


health a social obligation, 845-7 

Pervaya Pyatiletka kolkhos, 604 
Peter Alexenyev Textile Factory, 621 
Petrovsk and Lenin Metal Works, 1 15 
Petrushka, puppet show as public opinion, 
869-70 


Pew-rent principle, the, 869 

Pharmacy, the district , 256-7 

Pliilosophy, teaching of, 745 

Phraseology, Marxist insistence on a 
peculiar, 802 

Physical culture, 734-6 ; Supreme Council 
for, 329-30 

Physico-Technicul Institute of Kharkov, 
773, 786 

Pianos, demand for, 742 

Picture galleries, 740 

Piecework, 144-5 ; IJritish trade union 
views on, 673-4 ; the “ basic system ” in 
the USSR, 574 ; explanation of, 574-6 ; 
progressive, never digre?Sive, 576-7 ; fore- 
seen by Krassin’, 607 ; somet imes inap- 
propriate, 578 • 

Pigs, increase of, 939 

Pioneers, origin and Jiistoiy of, 310-15 ; 
pattern ot organisation of, 311-13 ; laws 
and customs of, 311-12 ; results of, on 
character, 312-15 ; activities of, 856 

Plan, the General, its objects and purpose 
different from those of capitalists, 563-4 ; 
how it might be upset, 564-8 ,* steps taken 
to meet unforeseen contingencies, 665-6 ; 
how to plan for war or famine, 556 ; can 
it be wrecked by success, 533-6 ^ human 
desires insatiable under, 558-9 ; advan- 
tages of, 540-41 ; emergence of, 504-6 ; 
results of, 531-9 ; must be under con- 
sumers* control, not producers*, 561-3 ; 
provision for exceptional personal re- 
quirements, 565-ii(; does planning mean 
mavery ? 558-61 ; no legal compulsion to 
work, 559-60 

Planned Production for Community Con- 
sumption, xxxvii-xxxviii, xlii, xlix, 496- 
668 ; fundamental importance of, 901-3 ; 
books as to, 496-6 ; tow it arose, 496- 
504. See also Ooaplan, First Five-Year 
Plan, Second Five- Year Plan and Plan, 
the General 

Plant Culture, Institute of, 777 



^Plenty, pmsuit of, 818-19 j liMMiiMMi 
maximum freedom, 833 
Ploughing, importance of dee;^'988. 
Poland, war with, 878-9 
Police, lack of, in Tsarist Russia, 
word nevtr used in USSR, 479.^ SsPilMi 
Militia . « 

Policy Sections (politotdeli), 196-9 
Politbureau, xx, 462-3, 514. 518, 539. iBS 
Political culture, 736-9 
Political Grammar **, 73^ 

Politodeli (Policy Sections), for ooUeetj^ 
farms, 196 ; railway centres, 287-8, 3$ 
Poly technical, meaning of, 726 * 

— r- Institute at Leningrad, 730 

school, 719, 726-33 

Polytechnikalisalion versus British dicho- 
tomy, 769 
Pornography, 826 

Postage stag i»m, roubles like, in effect upon 
price, 957 

Posts, .Telegraphs and Radic See People’s 
Commusar 

Powers and functions of village soViet, 358- 
362 

Praiienie (committee of management), 2l0 
Pre-parliament (Kerensky’s Lemocratio 
Conference), 237- 
Pre-schooling, 721 
President of the USSR., 78, 333 
Presidium of Central hlxecutixe Committee, 
70 

of (kmiintorn, 889-91 

of IVofintern, 166 

of Supreme So\iet, xix-xxi, xxvii, 

xlviii, 416-17, 425 

Price mechanism, 5 19-61 ; not wholly dis- 
pensed with, 5()7-S ; fixing of prices 
ca uses compet it ion t o operate on quality, 
954; price changes occur, 956-7; 

prices in tJie bazan^, 968-9 
regulation, ineffective, 596 ; super- 
seded by government competition, 696-7 
Priests and monks, among the “ Deprived.**, 
15 ; now admitted to all privileges of 
(‘itizenship, 921 ; no prospect of extinc- 
tion, J5 

Primary Party organ (cell). See CommurUet 
Party 

Principles of a Cit'il Code, by J. Bonfham, 
922 ® 

Prisons, 483-4 ; regularly inspected by Pro- 
curator’s staff. 104 ; report of depart- 
ment of, 483 ; general character of, 483-4 
Proclamation ot Union, 5-6 
Procurator, 101-6; has to visit prisons, 
104 ; procedure of i^nvostigation, 104-6; 
action of, 489-90 ; in new constitution, 
425-6. See also Attomty-Ocneral^ 
Producer, Man as a, 124-234 
Producers, three layers of, 645-62 ; control 
by, •bjoctions to, 498-500, 661-2 
Production, passion for, 972 

conferences, 386, 600 64 

Productivity, Socialism can triumph only 
by a higher, 616 
Professional Associations, 161-4 
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ional Council of Red 
), lW-7, 893 ; presidium of, 

^ J^lAoe of, 669-652 • 

g, abolition of, xhx, 900-901 ; 
for, 644 

P|||pework rates '>75-7 
(wEk for mdustri J consti notion 
electrification), 957 

(Indultrial Party), trial of, 467, 

B^bom^xula, whether more in I^SSll than 
eWwhere, 829 ; protests against, S«8, 892 
Aoperty, collective, 411 , socialist, 411 , 
ctate, 411 

!Pri>|diylactoriuin, 686 
FipO{Kirtional representation suggested, 9 , 
not adopted, 17 

]nQ8MUti0h, of Ukrainian intellect u ils, 15() 
•^7 ; of Social Jievolutionc^ies, 4 j8 9 , 
jpi Mensheviks, 458 , of Prornpaiti, 4'57, 
486; of Metro-Vickeis cnginccis, iao 61 , 
of treasonable conspiiacy, 923 32 
l^ospent^ m the village, 938 40 
Prostitution, 851 2 

Proeveshtckenia (enlightonmtnt) See Ldu 
catttn * 

^blic dinmg-^oms, 59 1 5 

diAonour, 618 23 , foi diiinkinls, 

absenteeb and 1 i?v fellows, 61S 
■ honour and sh imt as iiKuitivts, t>l7 
623 

— opinion, oiganisation of, 869 71 
Punishment as meins of ouIok ing t uthful 
ness and zeal, 649 "0 

Furohasmg power, the maga of, unutrsal 
ised, 546-7 

Puritanism, giowth of, based on h\gKiic, 
848-61, 859 
Purpose, 818 19 
Putilov Works, (i21, 'J77, 871 
Byatiletka, 600, 779 80 See Fu'it t lu 
^Tear Plan « 

Pyramidal stnictuie, 2 3 
P3rramids of Egypt, pioplucy thit the 
Soviet factories weiiJld7( si mlh the, 532, 
916 


Rayon, the, as rural district, 47-52 ; soviet 
of the, 68-9 ; organisation of the, 51-2 ; 
rearrangement of, 48-9; land depart- 
ment ot, 378 ; as city district (municipal 
ward), 42-4 ; as Party district, 280 
Recall, 906 

Recognition of Soviet Union, 882 
Red Air Porcc, 1 

Army, 1, 94-8 ; an efiieient technical 

school, 9b , how recruited, 96 7 ; char- 
acter and mannoiB of, 97 8 ; Party in- 
hltration of, 98 , influence of, on inter- 
national relations,^! 6 See also People's 
Cotnmxssai ^ Aviation and Difence 
— Banner of Toil, the, 617 18 

Oitobcr Works, 146 

Plough Works, 146 

Piolessors, Institute of, 780 

— Piohntcrn Works, 611 

Tcrroi , t he, 474 

Reduction in hours of labour, 688 
Refoimalonis, 484 5 
‘ Regiatmg 900 

Religious oideis, 907 , now enfranchised, 
XVI, 921 

worship, carried on unmolested, 812 , 

bv thi Oithodov Church and its sectaries, 
the Jews, the Roman fatholies, the 
Evangelicals, the Buddhists and the Mos- 
lems, 812, baptismal, marriage and 
fiincial iitcs allowed, 813 , confirmed by 
>itw f Constitution, 427, 921 , teaching m 
school oi outside family groii|^f or bidden, 
SB) See also Per vccmOoh 
K im iking of Mill, the, 653 760 
Hi mission of t ives in particular loeahties, 
561 

Kipiesi lit iti\r system, ivivcl foim of, 7-12, 
905 () 

Kc])icssion of free thinking, 930 71 
R« ])ubhc (^oiifciei)cc (of Communist Party), 
280 

•Republics, Union or constituent, 55-60; 
list of, 351 2 itonomouH, 67-9 , hst of, 
351 2 

Resi in h, orgaiusalion of, 769 81 , plan for, 
771 6, popular paiticipation in, 776- 
777, 781 4 , detailed progr«immes of, 784- 


Queues, nature of, 251, 515, 960 

BttbkrinMOT RKl Ret Wot ho s' and Peas 
ants' inspection 

Race prejudice, absence oL 118 20 903 4 
f^ilway Workcis’ Tiacle Union (M5RC), 
134,382; diiec ting tiaflic, 128, originators 
of all-grade national oigauisatioii by 
whole industries, 

Railways, Mmistiy of. See P( opU s Com 

nsissdfir 

Baisoyus (council ot cooperative societies 8f 
the rayon or district) 241 2 
Bapallo, Treaty of, 61, 882 
Role-fixers and rate-fixing buieauv, 385, 
574, 577-8 

Rationing, is it any lessening of freedom ? 
893 ; complete abolition of, 955 , obje^ 
tigns to, 961 


785 

llcsiivfs provided by the Plan, 524-5 
Responsibility of every kind of collective, 
enforcement of, 844 5 
Rest hisses (hohday homes), 232, 712-13, 
736, 741 

Rcsti lint, absence of, as fieedom, 830-34 
Retailing, recent history of, 949 50 , aboh- 
tion of rationing m, 950 ; reorganisation 
of, 948 54 , shitt of spheie of co opera- 
tion in, 950 51 

Revolution, the religious, 490-91 ; the m- 
dustiial, 490 91 , the pohtical, 490-91 ; 
British compared with Russian, 490-94 ; 
of 1905, 438 9 , of 1917, 439-40 
Revolutionaries, professional, 264 ; social, 
prosecution dF, 468 

Rheumatism, campaign against, 792-3 
Riga, Treaty of, 66, 60 
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OpmtoiistBy the, 600 
Eukts of Man, 018 ; new list of, in 1036 
Constitution, 426-9 ; summary table of, 
436-6 

Risk-taking, immense amount of, in Soviet 
Union, 644-5 

River transport, administration of, 76; 
Socialist competition in, 599-600 ; trade 
union of workers in, 382. See also 
People's Commissar 

RKI or Rabkrin (Workers’ and Peasants’ 
Inspection). See Workers and Peasants 
RKK. See Commission of Soviet Control 
Road Transport Board, 70 
Roman Catholics, long repression of, in 
England, 971. See also Religious Wor- 
ship and Persecution 
Rontgenology, Central Institute of, 790 
Rostselmash Machine Works, 130, 139 
RSFSR. See Russian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public 

Russia, low state of, in 1917-22, 569-70 
Russian Social Democratie Party, 059 

Socialist Federal Soviet Republic 

(RSFSR), 48-9, 55-7 ; constitution of, 
60 ; other references to, 03, 103-5, 109- 
113, 176-0, 255-6, 351-2, 412, 414, 431-3, 
458, 605, 668, 679-81, 770, 945 
Rus8ih<'ation, 107, 111, 439 
Rybakkolkhossoyns (All-Union (’ongress of 
Fishing Kolkhosi), 222-3 
Rykov mine, 574-8 

Salvation Army practice as to olheers* 
wives, 909 

Samurai, Order of the, 908 
Saporosehe Prison Colony, 480 
Saturday-ers. W«.e Subhoiniki 
Saving and invtjdmcnt, how the total 
amount is dete. iiiiued, 520-22, 098, 855-0. 
See also State Savings Bank 
Scarcity really a triiunph for planned eco- 
nomy, 538 

Schools, built under patronage agreements, 
606, 916 ; in villages, great improvement 
in, 944-5 

Science, the Salvation of Mankind, 701- 
817; cult of, 908-9; faith in, 704-70; 
successive developments of, 764-0. See 
also Research 

Scientific humanism, xli-xlii, 1 
Scissors, the (divergence in prices of agri- 
cultural products and mani^faetured 
commodities), 1 83, 203 
, Seafarers’ Trade Union, 140, 382 
Second Five-Year Plan, 610, 529, 532, 757, 
822. See also State Planning Department 
(Oosplan) and Plan 

ballot, not adopted, 17 ; adopted in 

1937 electoral rules, 435 
Secrecy of judicial proceedings, 477 
Secretaries, number of, 646 
S^urity, economic, esta>blishment of, 698- 
702 

Self-criticism, 628-33, 825-6^ 864 
Self-determination, 108 
Self-employment, as alternative to wage 


ifyBtem,f»81-03s j wwm lijyMi 

234, 687-8, 690-98 . 

Self-governing^ workshop 
586-7 ; education for 
health insurance for, 177 " , ^ 

Sclf-Hupplw principle of, 260, 

627, 963 . Tm 

Selkhosbank (bank for agricuitjjbral 
prise), 957 

8ELKH0SSNABJRNIEf{6optatm^m 

plying mac)Mnes, etc., t j l^ate farme)^^^ 


Selmashstroi Works, 595, 618 
Selosovief. See V illage Soviet 
St^edniaki (middle peasants), 464 ^ '"jT. 

iScrvii e to the community a universal ob^ 
gation, 561, 842-5, 973 
Sewage systems, 768 
Sex appeal, censorship of, 826 ' 

Sexual moiplity, 847-52, 919 
Shakhty trial, 466, 926 
Share piece-work, 574-6 
Shefstvo (patronage), 602-8; the winners' 
helping the losers, 602-3 ; of one occupa- 
tion or enterprise by another, 602-4 ; by 
the factories over the state organs, 607 t 
Shock brigades (Uf^araiiri), 132, 159-6d, 205^ 
599-602, 608-12 

Shooting game for sport, 824 i 
Shopkeeping, aversion to, 694 
Sickness benefit, 707-8 
Sklifassovsky Institute, 695-6 
Smoking, 852 

Soap, continued scarcity of, 638 
Sober Host (collective salvation), 843 
Social Democratic Party of Russia. See 
Communist Party 

equality, meaning of, 572-3, 903-6, 

967-8 


heritage, 653 

institutions, effect of transformation 

ot, 653 ; lack of scientific study of, 796^8 

Insurance, complete 9%\stem of, 698- 

717 ; without individual contribution, 
699 ; under trade union control, 702 
Revolutionaries, 341, 478, 487 ; prose- 
cution of, 458 

services as'^fragments of Communism, 

858-9 

value, payment according to, ^81-3 

Socialism, success of, dependent on^mperibr- 
ity in production, 937 
“ Socialism in Qne Country ”, controversy 
as to, 882-6 ; view of Engels, 884 
Socialist competition (or emulation), 132, 
598-602 ; in agriculture, 600 ; on White 
Sea Canal, 486-7 ; aeasons for popularity 
of, 586 

property, definitiorf'of, 411 ’ 

Societies. See Voluntary Assoewtiom 
Society for Proletarian Tours and Excur- 
sions, 735 

of Inventors (VOIZ), 626 . 

Sociological discoveries o^ommunism, 796« 
797 

Soc-sorevnovanie (socialist emulation). See 
Socialist Competition 




Man uutta; 979-82 

OMnniotion and Law* Institute of, 

Control Commission, ^65 
ci Nationalities, zxi, 67-70, 111 12, 

of the JJnion, zxi, 415-16 
Befoim Bill, 66-7. See also Conshtu 
fhn 

totiets, All-lvussian Congress of the 
Secondf 10;^he Fifth, , the Eighth, 
'ACfQ: the Tenth, 61 

RSFSR Congiess of the Sixteenth, 

756-8 

All-Union Congress of the Fiftl^ 65. 

510 ; the Sixth, 65 , the Seventh, 15. 
062; the Eighth, 919 20, becomes 
Supreme Soviet, 415 19 

of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ 

Deputies, origin of, 7 S , at hist oigaiis 
of revolt, 9, 127, later recognisetl as 
organs of government, 8 10 . ot aillages, 
16-26 * of cities, 26-44 , Commissions and 
Sections of, 363 4 , of layons, 4S 52 of 
oblasts, 52 5, one entiiely of mgioes. 
110 ; otheis of Jews, 112, 117, 439 , and 
iiftlirect eiettion upwaids, 344 

(sta^p farms) /armband 

Coinmia^ar 

^ovktU)8bttaf^ t applies for state faima), 

371 

Senmarkom ((abinet ot mmisttrs), xix x\. 
xlviii, 76 9, has it minut(s ^ 75 Sec 
also Peoplt s Commissar 
Spooning in publif 841, 852 
Sports, 734 5 , associilKins for, 329 10 
Spread of Soviet Communism, 917 
Stakhanov Movemtnt, xxxviii, 931 8 , how 
it diflEers from Tiylonsin, 936 7 
Stakhanovites, Fust All Union Conftiemc 
of, 935 6 

Stahn Metalluigual Works, 611 
Stahngiad Taaitor Woiks, 146, 610 
State, definition h of the, 859 64 , new basis 
of the, 121 

State Attorney riotiirator 

Bank (Ooabank ), 91 2 , languages ustd 

hr. 112 , activities, 5^, 855 o 

Farms (Sovlkosi), organisation of. 172 
379 , administration ot, 73, 75, S4, 951 
See Also Peopt^'s Commia&ar 

nshenes, 221 3 

loan, 856 

Planning Commission (OoapltMi), 75, 

84, 86, 663, 771 2. 901 

Research Institute for the Priitectiun 

of Motherhood aad lnfaTic> , 658, 666 
avmgs Bank, 90, 92, 855 
ociali8m,T)bjection that it is not even 
an approach to Communism, 886 , fhis 
an anaichibt view, 885 
— • sovereignty, 70 71 , includes tight of 
secession, 70 , affecteil by interpenetra- 
tion, 71-2 ; and by unifying influence of 
industry and the Communist Party, 120 
Btatistics, official, of the Soviet Union, 
alleged ynrehabihty of, 533 ; as to pro- 


duction, 632-3 ; apparatus df, oontimied 
increase and improvement of, 634-7 
STO. See Councu of Labour and Defence 
Stope, stoper, 676 

Street casualties, provision for, 694-6 
Strikes, 524 5, 583, 685 , of the peasantry, 
204 5, 470-71 , former frequency of, 7, 
126, 129 30 , how obviated, 146-7 See 
also Arbitratimi and Trmngle 
Stiuggle with Nature, the, 765 6 
Study leave, 684 

bubhotniki (Saturday ers, or voluntary 
liboureis), 44, 159, 612 14 , a universal 
social obbgation, 614 15. 902 
Suic ide, S53 

Supcrciti/eiis See Communist Party 
Supcitialuialisiri Set Anti Codi^m 
Supiemo ( ouit, 101 3, 125 6 

Eionomic Couiuil (or Council of 

Nation'll Economy), 80 81, 500 503, 662, 
580 

Medic il (V)uncil of RSFSR, 680 

Soviet, XIX, \xi, XXXIV, \lv, 415 , pro- 
vision foi dissolution of, 416 17 , of con- 
stituent itpublu, 418 19 
Symp ithisers, 292, 738 
Syndi( itts (combinats), 85 

Tables of the Ijiw, the Twohe, 435 6 
Tid/hik Sovut Soddlist Republic, 63, 361, 
412, 114 

Talented children selected for specialist 
training, 739 

Tartdi Autonomous Soviet Sociahst Re 
public cducition in 722 3, other 
acliMties of, 53, 109, 114 15, 351, 371, 
376 

TASS (SoMct tcicgrapl^gency), 737 
Taxation, geneial plavof, S6 7, 90 
Tihda h^eOGPU 

Teachers, restiiction on persona Ifiecdom of, 
827 8 , trade unions of, 383 
Tot blue al education provide d for all youth- 
ful uiic’' I >yed, 541 , normahsation 
bureau, 577 

Ttchnirums (tcchiiieal institutes of seeond- 
aiy giade), 177 

Technology, bi.is of all schoohng towards, 
72b why science alwaya takes the form 
of, 76S 

T(x<or 4 (rct nhng department of the Textile 
Combine), 254 
Theat4es, 740 42, 825 

Thud Interna tional, the, xlvi, xlvii-xhx, 
876 97 , acceptance of, by Communists 
of Germany, France and Italy, 877-8; 
by those of ( hiiia, 879 , demand that it 
should be energetically supported, 885-6 ; 
Sixth World Congress of, m 1928, 889 91 ; 
Seventh Woild Congress of, m 1936 ; 
891 4 See also Comintern 

Section of the tsarist Chancery, 

472 

Timber industry, 75, 173, 380 
Time tables, school, 733 
TNB (technical normahsation bureau or 
rate-fixmg bureau), 677-8 
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lllfVwy6cMli (bank lor 0 
trade and oooperatiTeB), 957 
Torgsin (retail sh(m selU^ only for gold or 
valuta), 256 ; abolition of, 960 
lormazovny ZavOd Works, 621 
Torture, ph^ioal, not used, 479 
Town planning, excellence of, 751-3 
Trade Unionism, 124-69. Sm also Trade 
Unions, Collective Bargaining and Collect- 
ive Agreements 

Unions, suppressed in 1907-8, 439; 

extent of control by, in 1937, 233-4 ; of 
fishermen, 222 ; fui^tions of, 906 ; list 
of the, 380-83 ; officials of, 164-5, 167-8 ; 
progress and reform of, 932-3 ; adoption 
of secret ballot by, 932 
Transcaucasian Soviet Socialist Federation, 
66, 69-60, 112, 248, 351-2, 770, 787 
Treason trials, xliii, 923-31 ; English pro- 
cedure in, 924 

Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 464 

of Rapallo, 61, 882 

of Riga, 66, 60 

Trekhgornaya Works, 783 
Trekhgorka Works, 604 
Trespass law in Great Britain, 824 
Triangle, the, 146, 212, 624, 683-4 
Trotskyism, xliv, xlviii, 120, 609, 882-6 
Trotsl^ists, the, in opposition to policy as 
to trade unionism, 129 ; to the First Five- 
Year Plan, 609; to the agricultural 
TOlicy, 187 ; and to attempts to build 
Socialism, in a single country, 882-6, 
923-32 

Trad (weekly trade union journal), xxviii, 
171, 610, 849-30 
Trusts, 84-6 

TSIK. See Cen^ ^ Execifdve Committee 
Tsekombank (bank >^jr municipal enter- 
prises), 967 

Tuberculosisii campaign against, 691-4 ; use 
of night sanatorium fOr, 6iKl 
Turkoman Soviet Socialist Republic, 63, 
361, 412, 416 
Two Nations, the, 822 


UDARNICHESTVO. Sec Shock Brigade 
Udamiki (shock brigades), 601 , 608-10. See 
also Shock Brigade 
Udamiks of the Sea ”, 223 
Uezd (former district), 13, 47, 110, f40 
Ukraine, Soviet Socialist Repubuc, xix, 
xlviii, li, 20, 62-6, 67-9, 84, 112, IQO, 201- 
202, 238, 266, 280, 309, 361-2, 376, 412, 
414, 444-6, 467, 471, 478, 692, 662, 723-4, 
770, 938-9, 943-6, 947-8 
Ukrainian intellectuals’ trial, 466-7, 926 
Unemployment, technological, incurable 
under capitalism, 648, 661 

abolifilied by planning, 643-8, 901-2 

benefit, 710-12 

tJnequal incomes under capitalism often in- 
' yersely prc^rtionate te needs, 662 
tTnttoaU on ofallthe services for women and 
infants, 665 

XTnIfiM departments, 79-3, 110 ; now 
turned All-Union Commissariats, 421 


•Union of tlm (kdlem, 8l) . 

ofSovietsasoim<teinh4rd^^ 

70 

nr constituent repuldiesy 71 fi 

tion of, 111-13; desoriptioni 
list of, 35]r 2 

Union-RepubUc Gommissarialin. » 850 
UniJied^Ikpartments • ‘ 

United front( policy of the,^892-6 . 

Unity, in action with adventure in 
833-8 ; Soviet Communftm a syin4to(|n 
912-13 ; being a unity of ooonomioa kno 
ethics, 972-3 , 

Universalism, viii, 719-24, 746-7, 819, 832, 
808,903-6.912,968 

Unlimited freedom of intellectual discus- 
sion, 833-4, 970-71 
Unnational State, the, 61-2 
Ural Machine Works, 676 
Usury, the sfi of, 900 
Utilitarian calculus to be distinguished from 
economic calculus, 972 
Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic, fi3, 351, 
412, 414 

Vernalisation, effect of on coUeotive f^rms, 

Village cooperative societies ^eman|iing 
gramophones and pianos, 742 * 

correspondents, 629 

meeting, 15-20 • 

shopkeeping, changes in, 960-61 

soviet, election of, 15-20 ; administra- 
tion by, 20-26 ; executive of, 23-6 ; one 
entirely of negroes, 119 ; others of Jews, 
112, 116-17, 439 ; powers and duties of, 
358-62 

V niestorgbank (bank for foreign trade), 067; 
Vocation of Leadership, 262-323, 861, 906-8. 

See also Communist Party 
Vodka, 16, 18, 841, 858-3 
VOlZ (commission for inventions), 782 
’ VOKS (society for cultural refations), 78^ 
896 

Volga Germans, 113 
Vokbst (former district)/ 110 
(old district), 47 

Voluntary associations, extent and vi^ty 
of, 328-30, 906 
work, 684 

Votyak Autonomous Oblast, 109, 3^5* 

V sehypromlessoyus (uuion of timW artels), 
173 

VsekopPjmsoviet (council of incops), 174, 176 
V sekoryhaksoyuz (federation of fishermen), 
226 

Wage-fund, hw determined, 621-2, ^>^7, 

W&ge-levelling objected to, 681-2 
Wage-rates, grades^ of, 678-81 ; progress 
fronPgrade to grade, 679-81 ; encourage- 
ment of technical classes by, 680-81 $ in- 
equality of, not objected to, 966-7 ; 
identity of, why undesirable, 967-9 
Wall newspaper, 77, 618-20, 826-6 
War Communism, 447-50, 810, 682 
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il^iaTldids^arsAiisatiott of, 22$.90 ; 

' BTil^^ork done 229 

L in order to avert revolu- 



, Itrevention of, 623-6 
Waterm^, network of, 760, 049 
^eatth^&rsonal, what can be gof by it, 
B54-6 

rWliite Rndbian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
65, 69, 112, 351, 376, 412, 656, 770, 932 
— Sea Cana] works done by convict 
labour under socialist competition, 485-7, 
.600 

Terror, the, 474 

Whites, the (White Guards), 445-6, 44ik^9, 
463, 474, 612 

Widow, instant provisiim for, 706 
Wireless broadcasting inforcign languages, x 
Withering of the State, the, 859-64 
Woman, the remaking of, 65i4-62 ; a large 
proportion veiled, sold as property and 
kept as slaves, 659 ; upward b^und in 
development of, 661-2 ; peasant .s, chanac 
of meiftality of, 946 
Woodworkers’ Trade riiions, 380-SI 
Workdays on eollective farms, 591-2, 945 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspection, 73-6, 
366-8, 385, 648, 650-51, 864-5: liistoiy 
M6-8 ; decay of, 384 ; .sujierscssion 


Workers* Control, episode of, 128-30, 232-4, 
496-9, 671-2 

in industry, energy and assiduity of, 

647 ; keen on labour-saving inventions, 
623-6 

World Economy, Institute of, 779-80 

revolution, aiming at a, 875-97 ; 

change of policy as to, 886-8. See 
Trotskyism 

Yaroslav Brake Works, 146 
I Varzovsky Works, 615 
, YC'L (All-Union Communist League of 
Y oul h ) . See Cnmsofnols 
Y'iddish language in use, 116-18 
Y1V5BIT. See Knginficrs 
Young Communist League. See Com- 
somoh 

^’outll, League ol. See Comsomols 

I ZAGl, llio Works ot (journal of aero-dyna- 
uii(‘al iiiHtitutc), 794 
ZAA^KOM. See Factory Committee 
Zemstvos, voluntary work in the, 615 ; 

activities oi, 47, 237, 439, 684 
Zionists, opposition of, 117-18. See also 
Jews 

ZRK (closed r*ooperativc societies), 258-9, 
386. 394, 402 ; superseded, 258-9, 951 
Zr Haotorv iiianacrementk 4(K) 
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